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When  the  veil  of  mortality  descends  upon  splendid  genius,  that  has  been  long  de- 
voted to  the  instruction  and  best  interests  of  mankind,  the  noblest  monument  that 
can  be  erected  to  commemorate  its  worth  and  perpetuate  its  usefulness,  is  the  col- 
lection of  those  productions  which,  when  separately  published,  delighted  and  edified 
the  world. 

No  writer  of  the  past  or  present  age  has  equalled  Hannah  More  in  the  appli- 
cation of  great  talents  to  the  improvement  of  society,  through  all  its  distinctions, 
from  the  humblest  to  the  most  exalted  station  in  life.  Her  works  have,  indeed,  in 
a  very  striking  manner,  and  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  given  a  new  and  most  im- 
portant feature  to  the  moral  character  of  the  nation  she  adorned.  They  have  dif- 
fused vital  religion,  in  faith  and  practice,  over  districts  where  its  mere  external 
form  was  before  scarcely  to  be  seen ;  and,  what  is  still  more  deserving  of  admiration, 
this  accomplished  lady,  by  the  power  of  her  reasoning,  and  the  elegance  of  her 
compositions,  has  succeeded,  if  the  phrase  may  be  permitted,  in  rendering  piety 
fiishionable  and^popular,  where  even  the  name  of  religion  was,  and  that  at  no  very 
distant  period,  treated  with  indifference,  if  not  with  absolute  contempt. 

Afler  establishing  her  claim  to  the  highest  station  in  the  temple  of  poetical  fame, 
Hannah  More  resolved  to  consecrate  her  talents  wholly  to  His  service  from 
whom  she  had  received  them.  This  determination  she  carried  into  efiect ;  and 
inconceivably  great.and  extensive  were  the  benefits  it  produced.  When  licentious 
principles  began  to  be  promulgated  with  industrious  zeal,  and  to  threaten  the  foun- 
dations of  all  moral  and  social  order,  then  did  this  Christian  heroine,  armed  in  the 
panoply  of  truth,  appear  foremost  to  oppose  the  inroads  of  the  enemies  of  righte- 
ousness. The  success  was  unexampled.  The  tracts  which,  with  uncommon 
celerity  and  admirable  judgment,  came  from  her  fertile  pen,  operated  like  a  charm, 
in  confirming  the  wavering,  and  appalling  the  evil  mind. 

The  venerable  Bishop  Porte  us,  in  a  charge  delivered  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocess  in  1798,  having  noticed  the  exertions  made  by  different  pious  writers  to  ex- 
cite the  spirit  of  religion,  says,  **  To  these  it  would  now  be  injustice  not  to  add  the 
^  name  of  another  highly  approved  author,  Mrs.  Hannah  More  ;  whose  extraordi- 
nary and  versatile  talents  can  equally  accommodate  themselves  to  the  cottage  and 
*  the  palace ;  who,  while  she  is  difiusing  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  an 
>.   infinity  of  little  religious  tracts,  calculated  to  reform  and  comfort  them  in  this  world, 
' '  And  to  save  them  in  the  next,  is  at  the  same  time  applying  all  the  powers  of  a  vigorous 
and  highly  cuKivated  mind  to  the  instruction,  improvement,  and  high  delight  of  the 
;  most  exalted  of  her  own  sex.     I  allude  more  particularly  to  her  last  work,  on  female 
>  education,  which  presents  to  the  reader  such  a  fund  of  good  sense,  of  wholesome 
*    counsel,  of  sagacious  observation,  of  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the  female 
heart,  of  high-toned  morality,  and  genuine  Christian  piety ;  and  all  this  enlivened 
with  such  brilliancy  of  wit,  such  richness  of  imagery,  such  variety  and  felicity  of 
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allusion,  such  neatness  and  elegance  of  diction,  as  are  not,  I  conceive,  easily  to  be 
found  so  combined  and  blended  together  in  any  other  work  in  the  English  language. 
Of  the  above-mentioned  little  tracts,  no  less  than  two  millions  were  sold  in  the  first 
year ;  and  they  contributed,  I  am  persuaded,  very  essentially  to  counteract  the 
poison  of  those  impious  and  immoral  pamphlets,  which  were  dispersed  over  the 
kingdom  in  such  numbers  by  societies  of  infidels  and  disafiected  persons." 

The  popularity  of  Mrs.  More's  writings,  never  sensibly  diminished,  even  by  the 
vast  increase  of  excellent  and  highly  esteemed  works  in  eveiy  department  of  liter- 
ature by  which  the  last  twen^  years  have  been  distinguished,  has  been  revived  to 
au  extent,  perhaps,  even  greater  than  they  achieved  b  the  early  period  of  their  ex- 
istence, by  the  recent  publication  of  the  admirable  memoirs  of  her  life  and  corre- 
spondence, prepared  with  so  much  %kill  and  judgment  by  her  chosen  biographer  and 
literary  executor,  Mr.  Roberts ;'  a  work  upon  which  the  strongest  language  of  ap- 
proving crilicism  has  been  and  still  is  bestowed  by  the  highest  authorities,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England.  The  general  acceptation  with  which  those  volumes 
were  received,  would  have  encouraged  the  publishers  to  follow  (hem  with  an  edition 
of  Mrs.  More!8  writings,  even  had  they  not  been  repeatedly  advised  and  ui]ged  to 
the  undertaking,  not  only  by  firiends  and  in  private,  but  by  the  almost  united  voice 
of  the  press  throughout  the  Union.  Had  they  not  assumed  it,  with  these  induce- 
ments, they  would  have  considered  themselves  as  in  some  measure  neglecting  a  duty, 
standing  as  they  do  in  the  light  of  caterers  for  the  literary  gratification  of  the  public,* 
whose  wishes  and  opinions  they  are  bound  to  respect,  at  least,  if  not  implicitly 
to  follow. 

It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  present  collectioD,  which  contains  aU  the  wri- 
tings  of  that  eminent  lady,  in  a  convenient  as  well  as  handsome  form,  and  is  published 
at  a  very  moderate  price,  will  be  received  with  a  degree  of  favour  not  less  cordial  and 
extensive  than  that  whkeh  was  and  still  is  accorded  to  the  memoirs.  To  adopt  the 
words  of  a  religious  periodical  of  high  cbanlcter,  used  in  speaking  of  those  vol- 
umes, it  may  be  asserted  that  **  it  will  please  the  superficial,  improve  die  intelli- 
gent,  and  receive  the  hearty  commendation  of  the  serious  reader.  The  young  and 
the  old,  the  lively  and  the  sedate,  will  derive  fixMn  it  pleasure  and  profit" 

The  publishers  cannot  refirain  from  quoting  the  following  just  and  happy  expres- 
sions, firom  another  publication  devoted  to  the  interests  of  religion.  **  But  the  view 
of  her  influence  upon  mankind  will  be  exceedingly  iniperfect,  unless  we  take  into  the 
estimate  the  whole  number  of  individuals  who  faAve  derived  already,  and  will  here- 
after derive  fi:om  her  writings,  the  purest  principles  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  vhlue. 
These  can  never  be  numbered,  but  they  may  safely  be  put  down  at  millions.  Now 
if  all  these  readers  gain  but  a  single  important  suggestion,  are  incited  to  practise  a 
single  virtue,  or  to  refiiun  firom  a  single  vice-— if  but  one  in  ten  is  made  wiser  or 
better  by  her  publications,  how  immeasurable  is  the  good  effected  by  her  mind !" 

**  A  soul  thus  active,  spread  out  upon  so  wide  a  range  of  objects,  impressing  its 
o^  beauties  and  breathing  its  own  spirit  upon  such  myriads  of  kindred  beings, 
demonstrates  its  •wn  immortality,  and  proclaims  in  the  history  of  the  worid  the  ex- 
hilarating truth,  that  the  united  acquisitions  of  piety,  intellect,  and  virtue,  centring 
their  q)erations  on  that  which  is  immortal,  possess  a  grandeur  which  renders  the  con- 
quests of  pride  and  power  insignificant  as  empty  bubbles,  and  is  more  substantially 
glorious  than  the  gorgeous  enchantments  of  imperial  magnificence." 
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WoATKFXR  objectkms  m&j  be  urged  against  the  literary  character  of  tha  proeeot  day,  it  most 
howeTer  be  allowed  to  exhibit  an  erident  improvement  in  some  material  points.  It  is  for  in- 
stance, no  new  observation,  that  vanity  and  flattery  are  now  less  generaUy  ostensible  even  in  the 
most  indifferent  aathors  than  they  were  formerly  in  some  of  the  best  The  most  self^ufficient 
writer  is%t  length  driven,  by  the  prevailing  sense  of  propriety,  to  be  contented  with  thinking 
himself  the  prime  genios  of  the  age ;  but  he  seldom  ventures  to  tell  you  that  he  thinks  sa  Va- 
nity is  compelled  to  acquire  or  to  assume  a  better  taste. 

That  spirit  of  independence  also,  which  has  in  many  respects  impressed  so  mischievous  a 
•tamp  on  the  public  character,  has  perhaps  helped  to  correct  the  style  of  prefaces  and  dedications. 
Literary  patronage  is  so  much  sham  of  tts  beamst  that  it  can  no  longer  enlighten  bodies  which 
are  in  themselves  opake ;  so  much  abridged  of  its  power  that  it  cannot  force  into  notice  a  work 
which  is  not  able  to  recommend  itself  The  &vour  of  an  individual  no  longer  boasts  that  buoyant 
quality  which  enables  that  to  swim  which  by  its  own  nature  is  disposed  to  sink.  The  influence 
of  an  Augustus,  or  a  Louis  Quatorze,  of  a  MsBcenas,  a  Dorset,  a  Halifax,  could  not  now  pro- 
eure  readers,  much  less  could  it  compel  admirers  for  the  panegyrist,  if  the  panegyrist  himself^ 
oould  command  admiration  on  no  better  ground  than  the  authority  of  the  patron.  The  once  di- 
fatted  preface  is  shrunk  into  plain  apology  or  simple  exposition.  The  long  and  lofly  dedication 
(generally  speaking)  dwindled  into  a  sober  expression  of  respect  for  public  virtue,  a  concise  tri 
bute  of  aflection  to  private  friendship,  or  an  acknowledgment  for  personal  obligation.  It  is  no 
lon^r  necessary  for  the  dependant  to  be  profane  in  order  to  be  grateful.  No  more  are  all  the 
divme  attributes  snatched  fVom  their  rightful  possessor,  and  impiously  appropriated  by  the  needy 
writer  to  the  opulent  patron.  He  still  makes  indeed  the  eubgium  of  his  protector,  but  not  his 
apotheosis.  The  vainest  poet  of  our  days  dare  not  venture,  Uke  him  who  has  however  so  glo- 
riously accomplished  his  own  prediction,  to  say,  in  so  many  words,  that  his  own  work  is  more 
tMime  than  the  royal  heights  of  pyramids.  Nor  whatever  secret  compact  he  may  make  for  his 
duration,  does  he  openly  undertake  to  promise  for  his  verse,  that  it  shall  flow  coequal  with  the 
rictrs  and  survive  the  established  forms  of  the  religion  of  his  country.  The  most  venal  poetic  pa. 
rasite  no  longer  assures  his  protector,  with  *  unhappy  Dryden,*  that  mankind  can  no  more  sub- 
sist  without  Ate  poetry  (the  earl  of  Middle8ex*s  poetry !)  than  the  world  can  subsist  without  the 
daily  course  of  Divine  Providence.  And  it  is  but  justice  to  the  more  sober  spirit  of  living  litera- 
ture to  observe,  that  our  modesty  would  revolt  (putting  oqr  sense  and  our  religion  out  of  the 
'question)  were  a  modem  poet  to  offer  even  an  imperial  patron  to  pick  and  choose  his  lodging 
among  the  constellations ;  or,  as  some  author  has  expressed  it  on  a  similar  occasion, '  to  ask  what 
^ATtment  of  the  zodiack  he  would  be  pleased  to  occopj.* 

So  &r  at  least  our  taste  is  reformed.  And  may  we  not  venture  to  hope,  from  the  affinity  which 
■hoold  subsist  between  correct  judgment  and  unadulterated  principle,  that  our  ideas  of  truth  and 
manly  integrity  are  improved  also  t 

But  it  is  time  that  I  confine  myself  to  the  more  immediate  objects  of  the  present  address,  in 
which,  in  avoiding  the  exploded  evil  I  have  been  reprobating,  I  would  not  affectedly  run  into  the 
opposite,  and  perhaps  prevailing  extreme. 

It  may  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  thought  necessary  to  apologise  for  the  publication  of  this  collcc- 
tioo,  by  enumerating  all  the  reasons  which  produced  it.  *  Desire  of  friends,*  is  now  become  a 
proverbial  satire ;  the  poet  is  driven  from  that  once  creditable  refuge,  behind  which  an  unfounded 
eagerness  to  appear  in  print  used  to  shelter  itself;  and  is  obliged  to  abandon  the  untenable  forts 
and  fastnesses  of  this  last  citadel  of  afiectation.  Dr.  Johnson's  sarcasm  upon  one  plea  will  applj 
to  all,  and  put  to  flight  the  whole  hackneyed  train  of  false  excuses — *  If  the  book  were  not  writ. 
tea  to  be  printed,  I  presume  it  was  printed  to  be  read.* 

ThfMe  scattercid  pieces,  besides  that  they  had  been  suffered  to  pass  through  successive  editions, 
with  little  or  no  correction,  were  in  their  original  appearance,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  utterly 
unreducable  to  any  companionable,  form.  Several  new  pieces  are  here  added,  and  most  of  the  old 
ones  considerably  altered  and  enlarged. 

I  should  blush  to  produce  so  many  slight  productions  of  my  early  youth,  did  I  not  find  reason 
111  be  still  more  ashamed,  that  afler  a  period  of  so  many  years  the  progress  will  be  found  to  hav« 
been  so  inconsiderable,  and  the  diflbrdnce  so  little  apparent-  iqitized  by  GoOQIC' 
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If  I  should  presame  to  suggest  as  an  apology  for  having  still  persisted  to  publish,  that  of  the 
latter  productions,  usefulness  has  been  more  invariably  the  object;  whereas  in  many  of  the 
earlier,  amusement  was  more  obviously  proposed ;  if  I  were  inclined  to  palliate  my  presumption 
by  pleading 

That  not  in  Fancy's  maze  I  wander*d  long; 

it  might  be  retorted  that  the  implied  plea,  in  favour  of  the  latter  publications,  exhibits  no  sure 
p.-oofof  humility  in  this  instance  than  in  the  other.  That,  if  in  the  first  it  was  no  evidence  of 
the  modesty  of  the  writer  to  fancy  she  could  amuse,  in  the  last  it  furnishes  little  proof  of  the 
modesty  of  the  woman  to  fancy  that  she  can  instruct  Now  to  amuse,  or  to  instruct,  or  both,  is 
so  undeniably  the  intention  of  all  who  obtrude  their  works  on  the  public,  that  no  preliminary 
apology,  no  prefatory  humiliation  can  quite  do  away  the  charge  of  a  certain  consciousnes  of  talents 
which  is  implied  in  the  very  undertaking.  The  author  professes  his  inability  but  he  produces 
his  book ;  and  by  the  publication  itself  controverts  his  own  avowal  of  alleged  incapacity.  It  is 
to  little  purpose  that  the  words  are  disparaging  while  the  deed  is  assuming.  Nor  will  that  pro- 
fession of  self-abasement  be  much  regarded,  which  is  contradicted  by  an  act  that  supposes  self- 
confidence. 

If  however  there  is  too  seldom  found  in  the  writer  of  the  book,  all  the  humility  which  the  pre- 
face  announces,  he  may  be  allowed  to  plead  on  humility,  which  is  at  least  comparative.  On  this 
ground  may  I  be  permitted  to  declare,  that  at  no  period  of  my  life  did  I  ever  feel  such  unfeigned 
diffidence  at  the  individual  appearance  of  even  the  slightest  pamphlet  (the  slenderness^f  whose 
dimensions  might  carry  some  excuse  for  the  small  proportion  of  profit  or  pleasure  it  conveyed) 
as  I  now  feel  at  sending  this,  perhaps  too  voluminous,  collection  into  the  world.  This  self-distrust 
may  naturally  be  accounted  for,  by  reflecting  that  this  publication  is  deliberately  made,  not  only 
at  a  time  of  life  when  I  otlght  best  to  know  my  own  faults,  and  the  fkulta  of  my  writings ;  but 
is  made  also  at  such  a  distance  from  the  moment  in  which  the  several  pieces  were  first  struck 
out,  that  the  mind  has  had  time  to  cool  from  the  hurry  and  heat  of  composition ;  the  judgment 
has  had  leisure  to  operate,  and  it  is  the  effect  of  that  operation  to  rectify  false  notions  and  to  cor 
rect  rash  conclusions.  The  critic,  even  of  his  own  works,  grows  honest,  if  not  acute  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years.  The  image,  which  he  had  fancied  glowed  so  brightly  when  it  came  fresh  from 
the  furnace,  time  has  quuenched ;  the  spirits  which  he  thought  fixed  and  essential,  have  evapo. 
■rated ;  many  of  the  ideas  which  he  imposed  not  only  on  his  reader,  but  on  himself,  for  originals, 
more  reading  and  more  observation  compel  him  to  restore  to  their  owners.  And  having  detected, 
from  the  perusal  of  abler  works,  either  plagiarisms  in  his  own,  of  which  he  was  not  aware,  or 
coincidences  which  will  pass  for  plagiarisms ;  and  blending  with  the  new  judgment  of  the  critic, 
the  old  indignation  of  the  poet,  who  of  us  in  this  case  is  not  angry  with  those  who  have  said  our 
good  things  before  tis  7  We  not  only  discover  that  what  we  thought  we  had  invented  we  have 
only  remembered ;  but  wo  find  also  that  what  we  had  believed  to  bs  perfect  is  full  of  defects ;  in 
that  which  we  had  conceived  to  be  pure  gold,  we  discover  much  tinsel.  For  the  revision,  as  was 
observed  above,  is  made  at  a  period  when  the  eye  is  brought  by  a  due  remoteness  into  that  just 
position  which  gives  a  citar  and  distinct  view  of  things ;  a  remoteness  which  disperses  *  the  illu- 
sions of  vision,*  scatters  the  mists  of  vanity,  reduces  objects  to  tlieir  natural  size,  restores  them 
to  their  exact  shape,  makes  them  appear  to  the  sight,  such  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  such 
as  perhaps  they  have  long  appeared  to  all  except  the  author. 

That  I  have  added  to  the  mass  of  general  knowledge  by  one  original  idea,  or  to  the  stock  of 
virtue  by  one  original  sentiment,  I  do  not  presume  to  hope.  But  3iat  I  have  laboured  assidu- 
ously to  make  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  most  indispensable  to  common  life,  familiar  to 
the  unlearned,  and  acceptable  to  the  young ;  that  I  have  laboured  to  inculcate  into  both,  the  love  . 
and  practice  of  that  virtue  of  which  they  had  before  derived  the  principles  from  higher  sources, 
I  will  not  deny  to  have  attempted. 

To  what  is  called  learning  I  have  neverhad  any  pretension.  Life  and  manners  have  been  the 
objects  of  my  unwearied  observation,  and  .f  very  kind  of  study  and  habit  has  more  or  less  recom- 
mended itself  to  my  mind,  as  it  had  more  or  less  reference  to  these  objects.  Considering  this 
world  as  a  scene  of  much  action,  and  of  little  comparative  knowledge  ;  not  as  a  stage  for  exhibi- 
tion,  or  a  retreat  for  speculation,  but  as  a  field  on  which  the  business  which  is  to  determine  the 
concerns  of  eternity  is  to  be  transacted ;  as  a  place  of  low  regard  as  an  end ;  but  of  unspeakable 
importance  as  a  means ;  a  scene  of  short  experiment,  but  lasting  responsibility  ;  I  have  been  con- 
tented to  pursue  myself,  and  to  present  to  others  (to  my  own  sex  chiefly)  those  truths,  which,  if 
obvious  and  familiar,  are  yet  practical,  and  of  general  application  :  things  which  if  of  little  show, 
are  vet  of  some  use ;  and  which,  if  their  separate  value  be  not  great,  yet  their  aggregate  im« . 
portancc  is  not  inconsiderable.  I  have  pursued,  not  that  which  demands  skill,  and  ensures  re. 
nown,  but 

That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life. 

If  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  measure  of  success,  which  has  as  much  exceeded  my  expccta 
tion  as  my  desert,  I  ascribe  it  partly  to  a  disposition  in  the  public  mind  to  encourage,  in  these 
days  of  alarm,  attack,  and  agitation,  any  productions  of  which  the  tendency  is  favourable  to  good 
order  and  Christian  morals,  even  though  the  merit  of  the  execution  by  no  means  keeps  pace  with 
that  of  the  principle.  In  some  instances  I  trust  I  have  written  seasonably  when  I  have  not  been 
able  to  write  well.    Several  pieces  perhaps  of  small  value  in  themselves  have  helped  to  supply  in 
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i  in&riof  de^^ree  the  exigence  of  the  moment ;  and  have  had  Jie  advantage,  not  of  foperaed 
ing  the  necessity,  or  the  appearance,  of  abler  writings,  but  of  exciting  abler  writers ;  who,  seeing 
how  little  I  had  been  able  to  say  on  topics  apon  which  much  might  &  said,  have  more  than  sup. 
pU^  my  deficiencios  by  filling  up  what  I  had  only  superficially  sketched  out  On  that  which  had 
only  a  temporary  use,  I  do  not  aspire  to  build  a  lasting  reputation. 

In  the  progress  ef  ages,  and  afler  the  gradual  accumulation  of  literary  productions,  the  humat 
mind — I  speak  not  of  the  scholar,  or  the  philosopher,  but  of  the  multitude — the  human  mind 
Alhenian  in  this  one  propensity,  the  detire  to  hear  and  to  tell  tome  new  things  will  reject,  or  over 
look,  or  grow  weary  even  of  the  standard  works  of  the  most  established  authors;  while  it  wiJ) 
peruse  with  Interest  the  current  volume  or  popular  pamphlet  of  the  day.  This  hunger  after  no- 
velty, by  the  way,  is  an  instrument  of  inconceivable  importimce  placed  by  Providence  iu  the 
hands  of  every  writer ;  and  should  strike  him  forcibly  with  the  duty  of  turning  this  sharp  appe- 
tite to  good  account,  by  appeasing  it  with  sound  and  wholesome  alimenL  It  is  not  perhaps 
that  the  work  in  actiial  eirculation  is  comparable  to  many  works  which  are  neglected ;  but  it  is 
iiev.  And  let  the  fortunate  author  militant,  of  moderate  abilities,  who  is  banquetting  on  his 
transient,  and  perhaps  accidental  popularity,  use  that  popularity  wisely ;  and,  bearing  in  mine 
that  he  himself  must  expect  to  be  neglected  in  his  turn,  let  him  thankfully  seize  his  little  season  of 
fugitive  renown ;  let  him  devote  his  ephemeral  importance,  conscientiously  to  throw  into  the  com 
mon  stock  his  quota  of  harmless  pleasure  or  of  moral  profit  Let  him  unaffectedly  rate  his  humble, 
but  not  unuseful  kbours,  at  their  just  price,  nor  despondingly  conotnde  tl^t  he  has  written  al. 
together  in  vain,  though  he  do  not  see  a  publie  revolution  of  manners  succeed,  as  he  had  perhaps 
too  fondly  flattered  himself,  to  the  publication  of  his  book.  Let  him  not  despair,  if,  though  ho 
have  had  many  readers,  he  has  had  but  few  converts.  Nor  let  him  on  the  other  hand  be  elated 
by  a  celebrity  which  he  may  owe  more  to  his  novelty  than  to  his  genius,  more  to  a  happy  combi. 
nation  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  than  to  his  own  skill  or  care; — and  most  of  all.  to  his 
having  diligently  observed,  that 

Tbere  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men ; 

and  to  his  having,  accordingly,  launched  his  bark  at  the  favourable  flow. 

The  well  intentioned  and  well  principled  author,  who  has  uniformly  thrown  all  his  weight, 
though  that  weight  be  but  small,  mto  the  right  scale,  may  have  contributed  his  fair  proportion 
to  that  great  work  of  reformation,  which  will,  I  trust,  unless  a  total  subversion  of  manners  should 
take  place,  be  always  carrying  on  in  the  world ;  but  which  the  joint  concurrence  of  the  wisdom 
of  ages  will  find  it  hard  to  accomplish.  Such  an  author  may  have  been  in  his  season  and  degree, 
the  accepted  agent  of  that  Providence  who  works  by  many  and  different  instruments,  by  various 
and  successive  means  ;^in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  manual  labour  of  the  mechanic,  it  is  not  by 
a  Bsw  ponderous  strokes  that  great  operations  are  effected,  but  by  a  patient  and  incessant  follow- 
ing  up  of  the  blow — by  reiterated  and  unwearied  returns  to  the  same  object ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  division  of  labour,  many  hands  of  moderate  strength  and  ability  may,  by  co-operation, 
do  that  which  a  very  powerful  individual  might  have  failed  to  accomplish.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
few  authors  to  contribute  largely  to  the  general  good,  but  almost  every  one  ipay  contribute  some- 
^ng.  No  book  perhaps  is  perfocUy  neutral ;  nor  are  the  effects  of  any  altogether  indifferent 
From  all  our  reading  there  will  be  a  bias  on  the  actings  of  the  mind,  though  with  a  greater  ov 
less  degree  of  inclination,  according  to  the  degree  of  impression  made,  by  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  ability  of  the  writer,  and  the  disposition  of  the  reader.  And  though,  as  was  above  ob- 
served, the  whole  may  produce  no  general  effect,  proportionate  to  the  hopes  of  the  author ;  yet 
some  truth  may  be  picked  out  from  among  many  that  are  neglected ;  some  single  sentiment  may  be 
seized  on  for  present  use ;  some  detached  principle  may  bo  treasured  up  for  future  practice. 

If  in  the  records  of  classic  story  we  are  told,  that  *  the  most  superb  and  lasting  monument  that 
was  ever  consecrated  to  beauty,  was  that  to  which  every  lover  carried  a  tribute ;'  then  among  the 
accumulated  production  of  successive  volumes,  those  which  though  they  convey  no  new  informa- 
tion, yet  illustrate  on  the  whole  some  old  truth ;  those  which  though  they  add  nothing  to  the  stores 
of  genius  or  of  science,  yet  if  they  help,  to  establish  and  enforce  a  single  principle  of  virtue,  they 
may  be  accepted  as  an  additional  mite  cast  by  the  willing  hand  of  affectionate  indigence  into  the 
treasury  of  Christian  morals. 

The  great  father  of  Roman  eloquence  has  asserted,  that  though  every  man  should  propose  to 
himself  the  highest  degrees  in  the  scale  of  excellence ;  yet  he  may  stop  with  honour  at  tne  second 
or  the  third.  Indeed  me  utility  of  some  books  to  «ome  persons  would  be  defeated  by  their  very 
superiority.  The  writer  may  be  above  the  reach  of  his  reader;  he  may  be  too  lofly  to  be  pursu- 
ed ;  lie  may  be  too  profound  to  be  fathomed ;  he  may  be  too  abstruse  to  be  investigated ;  for  to 
mduce  delight  there  must  be  intelligence ;  there  must  be  something  of  concert  and  congruity. 
There  must  be  not  merely  that  intelligibility  which  arises  from  the  perspicuousness  of  the  au- 
thor :  but  that  also  which  depends  on  me  capacity  and  perception  of  the  reader.  Between  him 
who  writes  and  him  who  reads,  there  must  be  a  kind  of  coalition  of  interests,  something  of  a 
partnership  (however  unequal  the  capital)  in  mental  property  ;  a  sort  of  jomt  stock  of  tastes  aiid 
ideas.  The  student  must  have  been  initiated  into  the  same  intellectual  commerce  with  him  w^om 
he  studies;  for  large  bills  are  only  negotiable  among  the  mutnally  opulent. 

There  are  perhaps  other  reasons  why  popularity  is  no  infallible  test  of  excellence.  Many  readers 
Ten  of  good  faculties  if  those  faculties  have  been  kept  inert  by  a  disuse  of  exertion,  feel  often  most 
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ympathy  w>th  wnCert  of  a  middle  olais;  and  find  mora  repoae  In  a  medlocrny  which  loDi  and  aintmi 
the  mind,  than  with  a  lofUne«  and  extent  which  exalta  and  expands  it  To  enjoj  works  of  an. 
perlatiTO  ability,  as  was  before  aoggrested,  the  reader  most  have  been  accustomed  to  drink  at  the 
tame  gprmg  fifom  which  the  writer  draws;  he  most  be  at  the  expense  of  furnishing  part  of  his 
own  entertainment,  hj  bringing  with  him  a  share  of  the  scienoe  or  of  the  spirit  with  which  the 
author  writes. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations,  which,  while  my  gratitude  has  been  excited  by  the  fa 
vourable  reception  of  my  various  attempts,  have  helped  to  correct  that  vanity  which  ii  so  easily 
kindled  where  merit  and  success  ara  evidently  disproportionate. 

For  fair  criticism  I  have  ever  been  truly  thankful.  For  candid  correction,  fVom  whatever  quar- 
ter it  came,  I  have  always  exhibited  the  most  unquestionaUe  proof  of  my  regard,  by  adopting  it 
Nor  can  I  call  to  mind  any  instance  of  improvement  which  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  which 
I  have  neglected  to  profit*  I  am  not  insensible  to  human  estimation.  To  the  approbation  of 
the  wise  and  good  I  have  been  perhaps  but  two  sensible.  But  I  check  mvself  in  the  indul- 
gence of  the  dangerous  pleasure,  bv  reoollectin|f  that  the  hour  is  fast  approaching  to  all,  to  me  it 
IS  very  fast  approaching,  when  no  human  verdict,  of  whatever  authonty  in  itself;  and  however 
favourable  to  its  object,  will  avail  any  thing,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  crowned  with  the  acquittal  of 
that  Judge  ^hose  favour  is  eternal  life.  Every  emotion  of  vanity  dies  away,  every  swelling  of 
ambition  subsides  befora  the  consideration  of  this  solemn  responsibility.  And  though  I  have 
just  avowed  my  deference  for  the  opinion  of  private  critics,  and  of  public  censors ;  yet  my  anxiety 
with  respect  to  the  sentence  of  both  is  considerably  diminished,  by  the  reflection,  that  not  the 
writiuffs  but  the  writer  will  very  soon  be  called  to  another  tribunal,  to  be  judged  on  fu  other 
grounds  than  those  on  which  the  decisions  of  literary  statutes  ara  framed :  a  tribunal,  at  which  the 
sentence  passed  will  depend  on  far  other  causes  than  the  observation  or  neglect  of  the  rules  of 
composition ;  than  the  violation  of  any  precepts,  or  the  adherence  to  any  decrees  of  critic  legisla- 
tion. 

With  abundant  cause  to  be  humbled  at  the  mixed  motives  of  even  my  least  exceptionable  wri- 
tings, I  am  willing  to  hope  that  in  those  of  later  date,  at  least,  vanity,  has  not  been  the  govern- 
ing principle.  And  if  in  sending  abroad  the  present  collection,  some  sparks  of  this  inextinguuh- 
able  fira  should  struggle  to  break  out,  let  it  be  at  once  i^uenched  by  the!  rofleotion,  that  of  those 
persons  whose  kindness  stimulated,  and  whose  partiality  rewarded,  my  early  efforts ;  of  those 
who  would  have  dwelt  on  these  pages  with  most  pleasure,  the  eyes  of  the  greater  part  ara  dosed, 
to  open  no  mora  in  this  world.  Even  while  the  pen  is  in  my  hand  framing  this  ramark,  more 
than  one  affecting  corroboration  of  its  truth  occurs.  May  this  reflection,  at  once  painful  and 
salutary,  be  ever  at  hand  to  curb  the  insolence  of  success,  or  to  countervail  the  mortification  of 
defeat !  May  it  serve  to  purify  the  motives  of  action,  while  it  inspires  resignation  to  its  event ! 
And  may  it  affect  both  without  diminishing  the  energies  of  duty — without  abating  the  activitr 
of  labour. 

Bath,  1801. 

•  Ifitbeo1i|}eet«i  that  this  has  not  been  the  case  with  reipea  to  one  ringle  pasnie  wWeh  has  exdted  some 
sontroveny,  it  hat  arisen  not  firom  any  want  of  openness  to  conviction  in  nw,  bat  fton  my  conesivinf  mpttitttm 
hate  besa  misondentood  and,  Ibr  that  reason  only,  misvepnsented. 
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THE  PUPPET-SHOW: 


A  TALE, 


A  noBLB  earl  I— the  name  I  spare, 
Fiom  reyerenoe  to  the  liTing  heir — 
LovM  pleasure ;  bat  to  speak  the  truths 
Not  mnch  refinement  gracM  the  youth. 
The  path  of  pleasure  which  he  trod 
Was  somewhat  new,  and  rather  odd ; 
For,  that  he  haunted  park  or.  play. 
His  boose's  archives  do  not  say  ; 
Or  that  more  modish  joys  he  felt, 
And  would  in  opera  transports  melt ; 
Or  that  he  spent  his  morning's  prime 
In  Bond-street  bliss  till  dinoer-time : 
No  treasur'd  anecdotes  record 
Such  pastimes  pleas'd  the  youthful  lord. 

One  stngfle  taste  historians  mention, 
A  hd  unmingled  with  invention ; 
It  was  a  taste  you'll  think,  I  iear, 
Somewhat  peculiar  f(ff  a  peer. 
Though  the  rude  democratic  pen 
Pretends  that  peers  are  only  men. 
Whatever  town  or  country  fidr 
Was  advertised,  my  lord  was  there. 
Twas  not  to  purchase  or  to  sell — 
Why  went  he  then  7  The  Muse  shall  tell. 
At  fairs  he  never  fail'd  to  find 
The  joy  congenial  to  his  nibd. 
This  dear  diversion  would  you  know  ? 
What  was  it  ?  'twas  a  puppet-show ! 
Transported  with  the  mimic  art. 
The  wit  of  Punch  enthrall'd  his  heart, 
He  went,  each  evening,  iust  at  six. 
When  Punch  exhibit^  his  tricks ; 
And,  not  contented  every  night 
To  view  this  object  of  delight. 
He  gravely  made  the  matter  known 
He  must  and  would  have  Punch  his  own ; 
For  if^  exclaims  the  noble  lord, 
Such  joys  these  trannent  yiews  afford 
If  I  receive  such  keen  delight 
From  a  short  visit  every  night, 
Tis  fair  to  calculate  what  pleasure 
Will  spring  from  owning  such  a  treasure. 
I  need  not  for  amusement  roam, 
I  shall  have  always  Punch  at  home. 
He  rav'd  with  this  new  ianoy  bit. 
Of  Punch's  sense  and  Punch's  wit 
Not  more  Narcissus  long'd  to  embrace 
The  watery  mirror's  shadowy  fiioe ; 
Not  more  Pygmalion  long'd  to  chum 
Th*  unconscious  object  of  his  flame ; 
Than  long'd  the  enamour'd  legislator 
To  purchase  this  delightful  creature.        * 
Each  night  he  regularly  sought  him. 
Nor  did  he  rest  till  he  had  bought  him. 

Soon  he  accomplishes  the  measure, 
And  pays  profusely  for  the  treasure : 
He  bids  them  pack  the  precious  thing 
So  careful  not  to  break  a  spring ; 
So  anxious  not  to  bruise  a  feature, 
His  own  new  coach  must  fetch  the  erettore ! 
He  safely  brought  the  idoU  home, 
And  lodg'd  beneath  hb  splendid  dome , 
An  obstacles  at  length  surmounted, 
My  lord  on  perfect  pleasure  oovnted. 

Vol.  I. 


If  you  have  feelings,  guess  you  may 
How  glad  he  passed  the  live  long  day. 
His  eating  room  he  makes  the  station 
Of  his  new  favourite's  habitation. 
*  Convivial  Punch !'  he  cried,  *  to^y, 
Thy  genius  shall  have  full  display ! 
How  shall  I  laugh  to  hear  thy  wit 
At  supper  ni|rhtfy  as  I  sit ! 
And  how  dehghtful  as  I  dine. 
To  hear  some  sallies.  Punch,  of  thine  2' 

Next  day,  at  table,  as  he  sat, 
Impatient  to  begin  the  chat. 
Punch  was  proouc'd ;  but  Punch,  I  trow« 
Divested  of  his  puppet-show, 
Was  nothing,  was  a  thin|f  of  wires, 
Whose  sameness  disappomts  and  tires. 
Depriv'd  of  all  eccentric  aid, 
The  empty  idol  was  betray'd. 
No  artful  hand  to  pull  the  springs, 
And  Punch  no  longer  squeaks  or  sings. 
Ah  me  !  what  horror  seiz'd  my  lord, 
'Twas  paint,  Hwas  show,  'twas  pasted-board ! 
He  marvell'd  why  the  pleasant  thing 
Which  could  such  crowds  together  bring ; 
Which  charm'd  him  when  thie  show  was  fuU 
At  home  should  be  so  very  dull. 
He  ne'er  suspected,  'twas  the  scenery, 
He  never  dr^unt  'twas  the  n^achinery ; 
The  lights,  the  noise,  the  tricks,  the  distance, 
Gave  uie  dumb  idol  this  assistance. 
Preposterous  peer !  far  better  go 
To  thy  congenial  puppet«how ; 
Than  buy,  divested  of  its  glare. 
The  empty  thing  which  charm'd  theo  there. 
Be  still  content  abroad  to  roam. 
For  Punch  exhibits  not  at  home. 

The  moral  of  the  tale  I  sing 
To  modem  miUches  home  I  bring 
Ye  youths,  in  quest  of  wives  who  go 
To  every  crowded  puppet-show ; 
I^  from  these  scenes,  you  choose  for  lifb 
A  dancing,  singing,  dressing  wife ; 
O  marvel  not  at  home  to  find 
An  empty  figure,  void  of  mind ; 
Stript  of  her  scenery  and  garnish, 
A  thing  of  paint,  and  paste,  and  vamuh. 

Ye  candidates  for  earth's  best  prize, 
Domestic  life's  sweet  charities ! 
If  long  you've  stray 'd  fVom  Reason's  way, 
Enslav'd  by  fashion's  wizard  sway ; 
If  by  her  witcheries  still  betray'd. 
You  wed  some  vain  fantastic  maid ; 
SnateK*dt  not  selected,  as  you  go. 
The  heroine  of  the  puppet-show; 
In  every  outward  grace  refin'd, 
And  destitute  of  nought  but  mind ; 
If  skill'd  m  ev'ry  polish'd  art. 
She  wants  simplicity  of  heart ; 
On  her  for  bliss  if  you  depend. 
Without  the  means  you  seek  the  end 
You  seek,  o'erturning  nature's  laws, 
A  consequence  without  a  cause ; 
A  downward  pyramid  you  place. 
The  point  inverted  for  the  basa. 
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Blame  your  own  work,  not  fate ;  nor  rail 
If  bliss  so  ill  8ecur*d  should  fait 
*Tis  afler  fancied  good  to  roam,  ' 
*Ti8  bringing  Punch  to  live  at  home. 

And  you,  bright  nymphs !  who  bless  our  eyes, 
Witb  all  thai  art,  that  taste  supplies ; 
Learn  that  accomplishments,  at  best, 
Are  but  the  garnish  of  life's  feast ; 
And  tho*  your  transient  ^ests  may  praise 
Your  showy  board  on  gfua  days : 
Yet,  while  you  treat  each  frippery  sinner 
With  mere  deserts,  and  call  *em  dinner, 
Your  lord  who  Ztves  at  home,  still  feels 
The  want  of  more  substantial  meals ; 
Of  sense  and  worth,  which  every  hour 
Enlarge  Affection's  growing  power ; 
Of  worth,  not  emulous  to  praise. 
Of  sense,  not  kept  for  gala  days. 

O !  in  the  highest,  happiest  lot, 
By  woman  be  it  ne'er  fiH'got, 
Tnat  human  life's  no  Isthmian  game, 
Where  sports  and  shows  must  purchase  fame. 
Tho'  at  the  puppet-show  he  shone. 
Punch  was  poor  company  alone. 
Life  is  no  round  of  jocund  hours. 
Of  garlands  gay,  and  festive  bowers ; 
Even  to  the  young,  to  whom  I  sing. 
Its  serious  business  life  will  bring. 
Tho'  bright  the  suns  which  now  appeal 
To  gild  your  cloudless  atmosphere. 
Oft,  unawares,  some  direful  storm, 
Berenest  skies  may  soon  defbrm ; 
In  dim  Affliction's  dreary  hour 
The  flash  of  mirth  must  lose  its  power; 
Whilst  faith  a  constant  light  supplies. 
And  virtue  cheers  the  darkest  skies. 

To  bless  the  matrimonial  hours 
Af  list  three  joint  leaders  club  their  powers, 
GUmd-naturb,  Piett,  and  Seiise, 
Must  their  confederate  aids  dispense. 


As  the  soft  powers  of  oil  assuage 
Of  ocean's  waves  the  furious  rage ; 
Lull  to  repose  the  boiling  tide. 
And  the  rough  billows  bid  subside ; 
Till  every  angry  motion  sleep, 
Aod  soflest  tremblin&fs  hush  tlie  deep : 
Oood-nature  !  thus  thy  charms  coDtro«l 
The  tumults  of  the  troubled  soul : 
By  labour  worn,  by  care  opprest. 
On  thee  the  wearied  head  shall  rest ; 
From  business  and  distraction  free, 
Delighted,  shall  return  to  thee ; 
To  th^  the  aching  heart  shall  cling. 
And  find  that  peace  it  does  not  bring. 

And  while  the  light  and  empty  fair, 
Form'd  for  the  ball-room's  daziUng  ^lare 
Abroad,  of  speech,  so  prompt  and  rapid. 
At  home,  so  vacant  and  so  vapid ; 
Of  every  puppet-show  the  life. 
At  home,  a  dull  and  tasteless  wife ; — 
The  mind  with  sense  and  knowledge  stor'd 
Can  counsel,  or  can  soothe  its  I  )rd : 
His  varied  joys  or  sorrows  fbel. 
And  share  the  pains  it  oannct  heaL 

But,  Piety  !  without  thy  aid, 
Love's  fairest  prospects  soon  must  fade. 
Blest  architect !  rear'd  by  thy  hands, 
Connubial  Concord's  temple  stands. 
Tho'  Wit,  tho'  Genius,  raise  the  pile, 
ThoC  Taste  assist,  tho'  Talente  smile, 
Tho'  Fashion,  while  her  wreaths  she  t 
Her  light  Corinthian  columns  join ; 
Still  the  frail  structure  Fancy  rears, 
A  tottering  house  of  cards  appears ; 
Some  sudden  gust,  nor  rare  the  case, 
May  shake  the  building  to  its  base 
Unless,  bless'd  Piety !  thou  join 
Thy  keystone  to  ensure  the  shrine ; 
Unless,  to  guard  against  surprises, 
On  thy  broad  arch  the  temple  rises. 


THE  BAS  BLEU;  OR,  CONVERSATION. 

ADDRESSED  TO  MRS.  VE8EY 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  following  trifle  owes  it  birth  and  name  to  the  mistake  of  a  foreigner  of  distinction  wko 
save  the  literal  appellation  of  the  Bas-bleu  to  a  small  party  of  friends,  who  had  been  <)flen  called, 
by  way  of  pleasantry,  the  Blue  Slocking§,  These  little  societies  have  been  sometimes  misrepre- 
sented. .  They  were  composed  of  persons  distinguished,  in  general  for  their  rank,  talents,  or  re- 
spectable character,  who  mat  frequently  at  Mrs.  Vesey's,  and  at  a  few  otlyer  bouses,  for  the  sola 
purpose  of  conversation,  and  were  different  in  no  respect  from  other  parties,  but  that  the  company 
did  not  play  at  cards. 

May  the  author  be  permitted  to  bear  her  gratefbl  testimony  (which  will  not  be  suspected  ot 
flattery,  now  that  most  of  the  persons  named  in  thb  poem  are  gone  down  to  the  grave)  to  the 
many  pleasant  and  instructive  hours  she  had  the  honour  to  pass  in  this  oompany ;  in  which  learn 
ing  was  as  little  disfigured  by  pedantry,  good  taste  as  little  tinctured  by  affectation,  and  general 
conversation  as  little  disgraced  by  calumny,  levity,  and  the  other  censurable  errors  with  which  it 
is  too  commonly  tainted,  as  has  perhaps  been  known  in  any  societj^. 


Vjesrt  !  of  verse  the  judge  and  fi^iend ! 
AwhUe  my  idle  strain  attend : 
Not  with  tho  days  of  early  Greece, 
T  moan  to  ope  my  slender  piece ; 
The  rare  Symposium  to  proclaim 


Which  erown*d  th'  Athenian's  social 
Or  how  A8I^Asu's  parties  shone. 
The  first  BoB-hleu  at  Athens  known ; 
Where  Socrates  unbending  sat, 
With  ALCiBiaoBi  in  chat ; 
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And  Pkakoxs  Touchsaied  to  mix 

Tkste,  wit,  and  mirth,  with  politim. 

Nor  need  I  itop  my  tale  to  ahow, 

At  kttflt  to  readera  anch  aa  you. 

How  all  that  Rome  eiteeraM  polite, 

Sapp  d  with  Lnoinxim  erery  night ; 

LocvLUja,  who^  from  Pootos  eome. 

Brought  oonqnaett,  and  hrong ht  eherriea  home. 

Name  bat  the  Mppera  m  th*  ApoHo, 

What  daasics  iongea  will  follow ! 

How  wit  flew  roond,  while  each  might  take 

Coochylia  ftem  the  Loorine  lake ; 

And  Attic  lah ;  and  Gamm  Htnee, 

And  lettnce  fiom  the  ide  of  Cos ; 

The  firat  and  last  from  Greece  transplanted, 

Ua'd  here — becauae  the  rhrme  I  wanted : 

How  pbeaaant*s  heads,  with  coat  collected. 

And  pbennicoptera  atood  neglected. 

To  laugh  at  Sci?io*t  hicky  hit, 

PoiiPKT*s  bon-mot,  or  OitSAa^s  wit  I 

Intemperance,  list'ning  tt>  the  tale, 

Forgot  the  moUet  growing*  stale ; 

And  Admiration  balane*d,  hni^ 

Twizt  Pkaoocks*  brains,  and  Tollt^s  tongue. 

I  shall  not  stop  te  dwell  on  these. 

Bat  be  aa  epic  as  I  please. 

And  plange  at  once  in  medias  re9 

To  prove  the  pririlege  I  plead, 

ni  quote  from  Greek  I  cannot  read; 

Stann*d  by  Authority,  you  yield. 

And  I,  net  Reason,  keep  the  fidd. 

Long  was  Society  d*er.run 
By  Wkist,  that  desDlatmg  Hun ; 
Long  did  QuadriUe  despotic  sit. 
That  vandal  of  cotkiquial  Wit: 
And  cooversatioo's  setting  light 
Lay  hai/Iobscar'd  in  GKithic  night ; 
At  length  the  mental  shades  decline, 
O^loquial  Wit  begins  to  shine; 
Genius  prevails,  and  Conversation 
Emerges  into  Refirmation. 
The  vanqaish*d  biple  crown  to  you, 
BoacAWBf  sage,  bright  Muiitaov, 
Divided,  fell ; — your  cares  in  haste 
Rescued  the  ravag'd  realms  of  Taste ; 
And  LTTTLrro!f*9  accomplished  name. 
And  witty  Pultiikt  ahar*d  the  fame ; 
The  men,  not  bound  by  pedant  rules, 
Nor  ladtest  Precte«ses  ridietiU$  ; 
For  polisVd  Walfolb  showM  the  way, 
How  wits  may  be  both  Ieam*d  and  gay ; 
And  Carter  taught  the  female  train. 
The  deeply  wise  are  never  vain ; 
And  she  whom  Sh aksfeare's  wrongs  redrest, 
Prov*d  that  the  brightest  are  the  best 
This  just  deduction  still  they  drew. 
And  well  they  practisM  what  they  knew ; 
Nor  taste,  nor  wit,  deserves  applause. 
Unless  still  true  to  critic  laws ; 
Good  §ente,  of  facultiea  the  best. 
Inspire  and  rerulate  the  rest, 

O!  how  unlike  the  wit  that  fell, 
Ramiouillet  !t  at  thy  quaint  hotel ; 

•  Seaeea  uiys,  that  ia  lite  time  the  Romani  wero  ar- 
rived at  mch  a  oitck  of  lozury,  that  the  mallet  was  ree- 
kOMd  itale  which  did  not  die  in  the  bands  of  the  guett. 

t  See  Moliere^t  comedy. 

tTbe  eociety  at  the  hotel  de  Rambouilkt,  thooffh 
^ompond  of  the  moct  ooUte  and  incenions  peraons  in 
nance,  was  moeh  tainted  with  allecuUon  and  Iklae 
taste.    Beeroitmr$,Matage,itc, 


Where  point,  and  turn,  and  equivoque 
Distorted  every  word  they  spoke ! 
All  so  intolerably  bright. 
Plain  Common  Sense  was  put  to  flight » 
Each  speaker,  so  ingenious  ever, 
*Twas  tiresome  to  be  quite  so  clever ; 
There  twisted  Wit  forgot  to  please. 
And  Mood  and  Figure  banished  ease ; 
No  votive  altar  smok'd  to  thee. 
Chaste  queen,  divine  Simplicity ! 
But  forc'd  Conceit,  which  ever  fails. 
And  stiff  Antithesis  prevails  * 
Uneasy  Rivalry  destroys 
Society's  unlaboured  joys : 
Nature,  of  stilts  and  fetters  tir*d. 
Impatient  from  the  wits  retired. 
Long  time  the  exile,  houseless  stray*d 
'Till  Sevione  received  the  maid. 

Though  here  she  comes  to  bless  our  isle. 
Not  imiversal  is  her  smile. 
Muse  I  snatch  the  Ijrre  which  CAiORinaE  strung 
When  he  the  emp^y  baU-room  sung ; 
'Tis  tun»d  above  thy  pitch,  I  doubt. 
And  thou  no  music  would'st  draw  out  i 
Yet,  in  a  lower  note,  presume 
To  sing  the  full  dull  drawing  room.t 

Where  the  dire  circle  keeps  its  station. 
Each  oonmion  phrase  is  an  oration ; 
And  crackinpr  fans,  and  whisp'ring  misses, 
Compose  their  conversation  blisees. 
The  matron  marks  the  goodly  show, 
While  the  tall  daughter  eyes  the  beau- 
The  frigid  beau !  th  I  luckless  fair, 
*Ti8  not  for  you  that  studied  air ; 
Ah !  not  for  you  that  sidelong  glance. 
And  all  that  charming  nonchaluice ; 
Ah ;  not  for  you  the  three  long  hours 
He  worshipM  the  » oosmetio  powers ;' 
That  finished  head  which  breathea  oerfbme. 
And  kills  the  nerves  of  half  the  room ; 
And  all  the  murders  meant  to  lie 
In  that  large,  languishing,  gray  eye ; 
Desist ;— less  wild  th*  attempt  would  be. 
To  warm  the  snows  of  Rhodope : 
Too  cold  to  feel,  too  proud  to  feign. 
For  him  you're  wise  and  fair  in  vain ; 
In  vain  to  charm  him  you  intend. 
Self  is  his  objqpt,  aim,  and  end. 

Chill  shade  of  that  afiected  peer. 
Who  dretded  mirth,  come  safely  here  * 
FbT  here  no  vulgar  joy  eflhcea 
Thy  rage  for  p<Misb,  ton,  and  graces. 
Cold  Ceremony's  leaden  hand, 
Waves  o'er  the  room  her  poppy  wand , 
Arrives  the  stranger ;  every  guest 
Conspires  to  torture  the  distrest : 
At  once  they  rise^ — so  have  I  seen — 
You  guess  the  similie  I  mean. 
Take  what  comparison  you  please. 
The  crowded  streets,  the  swarming  bees, 
The  pebbles  on  the  shore  that  lie. 


The  late  eari  of  MmMd  told  the  author  that  when 
be  was  ambassador  at  Paris,  he  was  assured  that  it  had 
not  been  unosual  for  those  persons  of  a  purer  taste  who 
frequented  these  assemblies,  to  come  out  fVom  their  so* 
detv  so  weary  of  wit  and  laboured  ingenuity,  that  they 
used  to  express  the  comfort  they  felt  in  their  emfrncip^* 
tion,  by  saying,  *'  Attonatfaistnu  dcs  so  iteismes  r 

*  These  grave  and  formal  parties  now  scarcely  exist, 
having  been  swallowed  up  m  tte  reigning  multitudi 
nous  assemblies. 
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The  stars  which  form  the  galaxy  ; 
These  serve  t*  embellish  what  is  said, 
And  show,  besides,  that  one  has  read  ;^ 
At  once  they  rise— th'  astonish'd  guest 
Back  in  a  corner  slinks,  distrest; 
Scar'd  at  the  many  bowing  round, 
And  shocked  at  her  own  voice^s  sound, 
Forgot  the  thing  she  meant  to  say. 
Her  words,  hal buttered  die  away ; 
In  sweet  oblivion  down  she  sinks. 
And  of  her  next  appointment  thinks. 
While  her  loud  neighbour  on  the  right. 
Boasts  what  she  has  to  do  to-night. 
So  very  much,- you'd  swear  her  pride  is 
To  match  the  ubours  of  Alcides  ; 
Tis  true,  in  hyperbolic  measure. 
She  nobly  calls  her  labours  Pleasure 
In  this  un4ike  Aix;ukna*s  son. 
She  never  means  they  should  be  done 
Her  fancy  of  no  limits  dreams. 
No  ne  plus  ultra  stops  her  schemes; 
Twelve !  she'd  have  scorn*d  the  paltry  round, 
No  pillars  would  have  mark*d  her  bound ; 
Calpe  and  Abtla,  in  vain 
Had  nodded  cross  th*  opposing  main ; 
A  circumnavigator  she 
On  Ton's  illimitable  sea. 
We  pass  the  pleasures  vast  and  various. 
Of  routs,  not  social,  but  ffrecarioup  x 
Where  high  heroic  self-denial 
Sustains  her  self-inflicted  trial. 
Day  Iab*rers !  what  an  easy  life. 
To  feed  tdn  children  and  a  wife ! 
No — I  may  juster  pity  spare 
To  the  night  laborer's  keener  care ; 
And,  picas'd,  to  gentler  scenes  retreat. 
Where  Conversation  holds  her  seat 

Small  were  that  art  which  would  ensure 
'  The  circle's  boasted  quadrature ! 
See  Vesey's*  plastic  genius  make 
A  circle  every  figure  take; 
Nay,  shapes  and  forms,  which  would  defy 
All  science  of  Geometry; 
Isosceles,  and  parallel. 
Names,  hard  to  speak,  and  hard  to  spell ! 
The  enchantress  wav'd  her  hand,  and  spoke ! 
Her  potent  wand  the  circle  broke ; 
The  social  spirits  hover  round. 
And  bless  the  liberated  ground. 
Here,  rigid  Cato,  awful  sage ! 
Bold  censor  of  a  thoughtless  age. 
Once  dealt  his  pointed  moral  round. 
And,  not  unheeided,  fell  the  sound  ; 
The  Muse  his  honour'd  memory  weeps, 
For  Cato  now  with  Roscius  sleeps ! 
Here  once  HoRTENsiust  lov'd  to  sit. 
Apostate  now  from  social  wit : 
Ah  !  why  in  wrangling  senates  waste 
The  noblest  parts,  the  happiest  taste  7 
Why  democratic  thunders  wield, 
And  quit  the  Muses*  calmer  field  7 
A.8k  you  what  charms  this  gift  dispense  7 
Tis  the  strong  spell  of  Common  Sense. 
A. way  dull  Ceremony  flew, 
Knd  with  her  bore  Detraction  too. 

*  This  amiaUe  ladjr  was  remarkable  for  her  Ulent  in 
breaking  the  formality  of  a  circle,  by  inviting  her  par- 
ties  tn  form  themselves  into  little  separate  groups. 

t  This  was  written  in  the  year  1787,  when  Mr.  Ed- 
murd  Rurke  had  Joined  the  then  opiK)&itioa- 


Nor  only  geometric  ait, 
Does  this  presiding  power  impart ; 
But  chy mists  too,  who  want  the  esM 
Which  makes  or  mars  all  coalescence. 
Of  her  the  secret  rare  might  get. 
How  diflferent>  kinds  amalgamate : 
And  he,  who  wilder  studies  chose. 
Finds  here  a  new  metempsychose ; 
How  forms  can  other  forms  assume 
Within  her  Py thagoric  room  ; 
Or  be,  and  stranger  is  th'  event. 
The  very  things  which  Nature  meant » 
Nor  strive  by  art  and  afiectation. 
To  cross  their  genuine  destination. 
Here  sober  duchesses  are  seen. 
Chaste  wits,  and  critics  void  of  spleen. 
Physicians,  fraught  with  real  science 
And  whigs  and  tories  in  alliance ; 
Poets,  fuhUling  Christian  duties. 
Just  lawyers,  reasonable  beauties ; 
Bishops  who  preach,  and  peers  who  pay ; 
And  countesses  who  seldom  play ; 
Learn'd  antiquaries,  who  from  College, 
Reject  the  rust,  and  bring  the  knowledge  * 
And,  hear  it,  Age^  believe  it.  Youths — 
Polemics,  really  seeking  truth ; 
And  travellers  of  that  rare  tribe, 
Who've  seen  the  countries  they  describe ; 
Who  study'd  there,  so  strange  their  plan. 
Not  plants,  nor  herbs  alone,  but  man ; 
While  travellers,  of  other  notions. 
Scale  mountam  tops,  and  traverse  ooeano  t 
As  if  so  much  these  themes  engross. 
The  study  of  mankind,  was  moss. 
Ladies  who  point,  nor  think  me  partial, 
An  epigram  as  well  as  Marshall; 
Yet  in  all  female  worth  succeed. 
As  well  as  those  who  cannot  read. 

Right  pleasant  were  the  task,  I  ween. 
To  name  the  groups  which  fill  the  scene ; 
But  rhymes  of  such  fastidious  nature. 
She  proudly  scorns  all  nomenclature. 
Nor  grace  our  northern  names  her  lips, 
Like  Homer's  catalogue  of  ships. 

Once — faithful  Memory !  heave  a  tigb 
Here  Roscius  gUiddened  every  ey«. 
Why  comes  not  Maro  7  Far  from  town. 
He  rears  the  urn  to  TaJste,  and  Brown, 
Plants  cypress  round  the  tomb  of  Gray, 
Or  decks  his  English  garden  gaj ; 
Whose  mingled  sweets  exhale  perfume, 
And  promise  a  perennial  bloom. 
Taste  thou  the  gentler  joys  they  give. 
With  Horace  and  with  Leuds  live. 

Hail,  Conversation,  soothing  power. 
Sweet  goddess  of  the  social  hour ! 
Not  with  more  heartfelt  warmth,  at  leajst. 
Does  Lelkjs  bend,  thy  true  high  priest ; 
Than  I  the  lowest  of  thy  train. 
These  field.flowers  bring  to  deck  thy  fiwe: 
Who  to  thy  shrine  like  him  can  haste. 
With  warmer  zeal,  or  purer  taste  7 
O  may  thy  worshif)  long  prevail, 
And  thy  true  votaries  never  fail ! 
Long  may  thy  polish'd  altars  blaze' 
With  wax-lights'  undirainish'd  rays ! 
Still  be  thy  nightly  offering  paid, 
Libations  large  of  lemonade ! 
On  silver  vases,  loaded,  rise 
The  biscuits'  ample  sacrifice ! 
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Nor  be  the  milk  white  streams  forgot 

Of  thirst-assai^ing,  cool  orgeat; 

Rise,  incense  pare  from  fragrant  tea^ 

Delicious  incense,  worthy  thee ! 
Hail,  ConTeraation,  hea^'nly  fidr, 

Thon  bliss  of  life,  and  balm  of  care ! 

StiU  may  thy  gentle  reign  extend. 

And  Taste  wiUi  Wit  and  Science  Uend. 

Soft  polisher  of  rouged  man ! 

Refiner  of  the  sociu  plan ! 

For  thee,  best  solace  of  his  toll ! 

The  sage  consumes  his  midnight  oil ! 

And  keeps  late  vigils,  to  produce 

Materials  for  thv  future  use. 

Calls  forth  the  else  neglected  knowledge,' 

Of  school,  of  travel,  and  of  college. 

If  none  behold,  ah !  where^re  fair  7 

Ah  wherefore  wise,  if  none  must  hear  ? 

Oar  intellectual  ore  must  shine, 

Not  slumber,  idly,  in  the  mine. 

Let  Education's  moral  mint 

The  noblest  images  imprint ; 

Let  Taste  her  curioiu  touchstone  hdd. 

To  try  if  standard  be  the  gold ; 

Bat  *Us  thy  commerce  Conversation, 

Mast  give  it  use  by  circuktion ; 

That  noblest  commerce  of  mankind, 

Wboae  precious  merchandise  is  hind  I 
What  stoic  traveller  would  try 

A  sterile  soil,  and  parching  sky, 

Or  bear  th*  intemperate  northern  zone. 

If  what  he  saw  must  ne'er  be  known  7 

For  thu  he  bids  his  home  &reweU ; 

The  joy  of  seeing  is  to  tell. 

Trust  me,  he  never  would  have  stirr'd. 

Were  he  forbid  to  speak  a  word ; 

And  Curiosity  would  sleep. 

If  her  own  secrets  she  must  keep 

The  btiss  of  tcUiug  what  is  past 

Becomes  her  rich  reward  at  last 

Who  mock'd  at  death,  and  danger  smile. 

To  steal  one  peep  at  father  Nile ; 

Who,  at  Palmyra  risk  his  neck. 

Or  search  the  ruins  of  Balbeck; 

If  these  must  hide  old  Nilus*  fount. 

Nor  Lybian  tales  at  home  recount; 

If  those  must  sink  their  learned  labour. 

Nor  with  their  ruins  treat  a  neighbour  7 

Ranjlfe— study — think — do  all  we  can, 

Colloquial  pleasures  are  for  man. 

Tet  ii9t  from  low  desire  to  shine 
Does  Genius  toil  in  Learning's  mine ; 
Not  to  Indulge  in  idle  vision. 
But  strike  new  light  by  strong  collision. 
Of  Co!fTZRSATiON,  Wisdom's  mend, 
This  is  the  object  and  the  end. 
Of  moral  truth  man's  proper  science. 
With  sense  and  learning  in  alliance. 
To  search  the  depths,  and  thence  produce 
What  tends  to  practice  and  to  use. 
And  next  in  value  we  shall  find 
What  mends  the  taste  and  forms  the  mind ; 
If  high  those  truths  in  estimation, 
W  hose  search  is  crown'd  with  demonstration ; 
To  these  assign  no  scanty  praise. 
Our  taste  which  dears,  our  views  which  raise. 
For  grant  the  mathematic  truth 
Best  balances  the  mind  of  youth ; 
Yet  scarce  the  truth  of  Taste  is  found 
To  grow  frcm  principles  less  sound. 


O'er  books  the  mind  inactive  lies, 
Books,  the  mind's  food,  not  exercise ! 
Her  vigorous  wings  she  scarcely  feels, 
*Till  use  the  latent  strength  reveals ; 
Her  slumbering  energies  call'd  forth. 
She  rises,  conscious  of  her  worth ; 
And,  at  her  new-found  powers  elated. 
Thinks  them  not  rous'd,  but  new  created. 

Enlighten'd  spirits !  you,  who  know 
What  charms  from  polish'd  converse  flow, 
Speak,  for  you  can,  the  pure  delight 
When  kindling  svmpatMes  unite ; 
When  correspondent  tastes  impart 
Communion  sweet  from  heart  to  heart 
You  ne'er  the  cold  gradations  need 
Which  vulgar  souls  to  union  lead ; 
No  dry  discussion  to  unfold 
The  meaning  caught  ere  well  'tis  told . 
In  taste,  in  learning,  wit,  or  science. 
Still  kindled  souls  aeroand  alliance : 
Each  in  the  other  joys  to  find 
The  imafo  answering  to  his  mind. 
But  sparks  electric  only  strike 
On  souls  electrical  alike ;  , 

The  flash  of  intellect  expires. 
Unless  it  meet  congenial  fires : 
The  language  to  th'  elect  alone 
Is,  like  me  mason's  mystery  known 
In  vain  th'  unerring  sign  is  made 
To  him  who  is  not  of  the  trade. 
What  lively  pleasure  to  divine. 
The  thoufiht  implied,  the  hinted  line. 
To  feel  Elusion's  artfiil  force, 
And  trace  the  image  to  it's  source ! 
Quick  Memory  blends  her  scatter'd  rays, 
'Till  Fancy  kindles  at  the  blaze ; 
The  works  of  a^es  start  to  view. 
And  ancient  Wit  elicits  new. 

But  wit  and  parts  if  thus  we  praise. 
What  noble  altars  should  we  raise, 
Those  sacrifices  could  we  see 
Which  Wit,  O  Virtue  !  makes  to  thee 
At  once  the  rising  thought  to  dash. 
To  quench  at  once  the  bursting  flash ! 
The  shining  Mischief  to  subdue, 
And  lose  the  praise,  and  pleasure  too ! 
Tho'  Venus'  sel^  could  ipu  detect  her, 
Imbuing  with  her  richest  nectar. 
The  thought  unchaste — to  check  that  thought. 
To  spurn  a  fame  so  dearly  bought ; 
This  is  high  Principle's  controul ! 
This  is  true  continence  of  soul  I 
Blush,  heroes,  at  your  cheap  re  Awn, 
A  vanquish'd  realm,  a  plunder'd  town ! 
Your  oonquests  vrere  to  gain  a  name, 
This  conquest  triumphs  over  fame ; 
So  pure  its  essence,  'twere  destroy'd 
If  known,  and  if  commended,  void. 
Amidst  the  brightest  truths  believ'd 
Amidst  the  fidrest  deeds  achiev'd, 
Shall  stand  recorded  and  admir'd. 
That  Virtue  sunk  what  Wit  inspir'd ! 

But  let  the  letter'd  and  the  fair. 
And,  chiefly,  let  the  wit  beware ; 
You,  whose  warm  spirits  never  fkil. 
Forgive  the  hint  which  ends  my  tale. 
O  shun  the  perils  which  attend 
On  wit,  on  warmth,  and  heed  your  friends ; 
Tho*  Science  nurs'd  you  in  her  bowers, 
Tho'  Fancy  crown  your  brow  with  flowers 
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Each  thought,  tho*  bright  Invention  fill, 

Tho'  Attic  bees  each  word  distil ; 

Yet,  if  one  gracioas  power  refuse 

Her  gentle  influence  to  infuse ; 

If  she  withhold  her  magic  spell. 

Nor  in  the  social  circle  dwell ; 

In  vain  shall  listening  crowds  approve, 

They'll  praise  you,  but  they  will  not  love. 

What  is  this  power,  you're  loth  to  mention, 

This  charm,  this  witchcrafl?  His  Attention  : 

Mute  angel,  jres ;  thy  look  dispense 

The  silence  of  intelligence  ; 

Thy  graceful  form  I  well  discern, 

In  act  to  listen  and  to  learn, 

*Tis  thou  for  talents  shalt  obtain 

That  pardon  Wit  would  hope  in  vain; 


Thy  wondVous  power,  thy  secret  charm. 
Shall  Envy  of  her  sting  disarm ;  « 
Thy  silent  flattery  soothes  our  spirit. 
And  we  forgive  edrpsing  merit; 
Our  jealous  souls  no  longer  bum. 
Nor  hate  thee,  tho*  thou  shine  in  turn , 
The  sweet  atonement  screens  the  fault. 
And  love  and  praise  are  cheaply  bought. 

With  mild  complacency  to  hear, 
Tho'  somewhat  long  the  tale  appear,— 
The  i^ull  relation  to  attend. 
Which  mars  the  story  you  could  mend ; 
'TIS  more  than  wit,  *tia  moral  bdauty, 
'Tis  pleasure  rising  out  of  duty. 
Nor  vainly  thinjc,  the  time  you  waste. 
When  temper  triumphs  over  taste. 


BISHOP  BONNER'S  GHOST. 

This  little  poem  was  never  before  published.    A  few  copies  were  printed  by  the  late  earl  of 
Orfbrd  at  his  press  at  Strawberry-hill,  and  given  to  a  few  particular  uiends. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  palace  of  Fulham  is  a  dark  recess;  at  the  end  of  this  stands  a  chair, 
which  once  belonged  to  bishop  Bonner. — A  certain  bishop  of  London,  more  than  two  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  the  aforesaid  Bonner,  one  morning  just  as  the  clock  of  the  Gothic  chapel 
had  struck  six,  undertook  to  cut  with  his  own  hand  a  narrow  walk  through  this  thicket,  which 
IB  since  called  the  Monk's-walk,  He  had  no  sooner  begun  to  clear  the  way,  than  lo!  suddenly 
up-started  from  the  chair  the  ghost  of  bishop  Bonner,  who,  in  a  tone  of  just  and  bitter  indignd* 
tioQ,  uttered  the  following  verses. 


Reformer,  hold  !  ah,  spare  my  shade, 

Respect  the  hallowM  dead  ! 
Tain  prayer !  I  see  the  opening  glade, 

See  utter  darkness  fled. 
Just  so  your  innovating  hand 

Let  in  the  mpral  light ; 
So,  chasM  from  this  bewilderM  land. 

Fled  intellectual  night. 
Where  now  that  holy  gloom  which  hid 

Fair  Truth  from  vulgar  ken  1 
Where  now  that  wisdom  which  forbid 

To  think  that  monks  were  men  7 
The  tangled  mazes  of  the  schools, 

Which  spread  so  thick  before ; 
Which  knaves  entwined  to  puzzle  fools, 

Shall   catch  mankind  no  more. 
Those  charming  Intricacies  where? 

Those  venerable  lies  1 
Those  legends,  once  the  church's  care  ? 

Those  sweet  perplexities  7 
Ah  !  fatal  age,  whose  sons  combin*d 

Of  credit  to  exhaust  us : 
Ah !  fatal  age,  which  gave  mankind 

A  LoTHER  and  a  Faustos  !» 
Had  only  Jack  and  MartinI"  liv'd, 

Our  pow'r  hod  slowly  fled ; 
Our  influence  longer  had  survivM 

Had  layman  never  read. 

*  Tbfl  same  age  which  broaght  heresy  into  theehurcb, 
unhappily  introduced  printing  among  the  arts,  1^  which 
means  the  Scriptures  wure  unluckily  disseminated 
among  the  vulgar. 

t  How  bishop  Banner  came  to  have  read  SwifCs  Ta!e 
of  a  Pub  it  may  now  be  in  vain  to  inquire. 


For  knowledge  flew,  like  magic  spell. 

By  typographic  art ; 
Oh,  shame  !  a  peasant  now  can  toll 

If  priests  the  truth  impart 
Ye  councils,  pilgrimages,  creeds 

Synods,  decrees,  and  rules  I 
Ye  warrants  of  unholy  deeds. 

Indulgences  and  bulls ! 
Where  are  ye  now  7  and  where,  alas  T 

The  pardons  we  dispense ! 
And  penances,  the  sponge  of  sins ; 

And  Peter's  holy  pence  7  » 

Where  now  the  beads  that  used  to  swell 

Lean  Virtue's  spare  amount  7 
Here  only  faith  and  goodness  fill 

A  heretic's  account 
But  soil — what  gracious  form  appears 

Is  this  a  convent's  life ! 
Atrocious  sight !  by  all  my  fears, 

A  prelate  with  a  wife ! 
Ah !  sainted  Mart,*  not  for  this 

Our  pious  labour's  join'd ; 
The  witcheries  of  domestic  bliss 

Had  shook  ev'n  Gardner's  mind. 
Hence  all  the  sinful,  human  ties. 

Which  mar  the  doister's  plan ; 
Hence  all  the  weak  fond  charities. 

Which  makes  man  feel  for  man. 
But  tortur'd  Memory  vainly  speaks 

The  projects  we  design'd ; 

♦  An  orthodox  queen  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wh* 
laboured  with  might  and  main,  conjointly  with  these 
two  venerable  bishops  to  extinguish  a  dangerous  beresv 
ycleped  the  Reformation. 
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Whilo  this  apoftate  bishop  seeks 

The  freedom  of  mankind. 
Oh,  born  in  ev*ry  thing*  to  shake 

The  systems  plaonM  by  me ! 
So  heterodox,  that  be  would  make 

Both  sool  and  body  free. 
Nor  dime  nor  ebloar  stay  his  hand ; 

With  charity  dsprav*d. 
He  wookl  from  Thames  to  Gambia's  strand, 

Hare  all  be  free  and  saT*d. 
And  who  shall  change  hb  wayward  heart 

His  wiHbl  spirit  torn  7 


For  those  his  labours  can't  convert, 
His  weakness  will  not  burn. 

A  GOOD  OLD  PAPIST 
Ann.  Dom.  1900. 

%*  By  tbe  lapse  of  time  the  three  last  stanzas  are  be* 
come  unintelligible.  Old  chronicles  say,  that  towarito 
the  latter  end  of  the  18th  century,  a  bill  was  brought  in* 
to  the  British  parliament,  by  an  active  Toung  reformer, 
for  the  abolition  of  a  pretended  traffic  of  the  human  spo* 
cies.  But  this  only  shows  how  little  (kith  is  to  be  given 
to  the  examrntions  of  history :  for  as  no  vestige  of 
this  incredible  trade  now  remains,  we  ktok  upon  ttas 
whole  story  to  have  been  one  of  those  fictions,  not  un- 
conunon  among  authors,  to  blacken  the  memoiy  of  fbr 
meragea. 


FLORIO. 

A  TALE  FOR  FINE  GENTLEMEN  AND  FINE  LADIES. 
IN  TWO  PARTS. 


TO  THE  HON.  HORACE  WALPOLE.* 

Mt  Dcak  Sut,*^— It  would  be  very  flattering  to  me,  if  I  might  hope  that  the  little  tale,  which 
I  now  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  you,  could  amuse  a  few  moments  of  your  tedious  indispo- 
Mtion.  It  is,  I  confess,  but  a  paltry  return  for  the  many  hours  of  agreeable  information  and 
elegant  amusement  which  I  have  received  from  your  spirited  and  very  entertaining  writings  i 
yet  I  am  persuaded,  that  you  will  receive  it  with  favour,  as  a  small  offering  of  esteem  and  grati- 
tude ;  as  an  offering  of  which  the  intention  alone  makes  all  the  little  value. 

The  slight  verses,  sir,  which  I  place  under  your  protection,  will  not,  I  fear,  impress  the  world 
with  a  very  favourable  idea  of  my  poetical  powers ;  But  I  shall,  at  least,  be  suspected  of  having 
aome  taste,  and  of  keeping  good  oompany,  when  I  confess  that  some  of  the  pleasantest  hours  of 
my  lif^  have  been  passed  in  your  conversation.  I  should  be  unjust  to  your  very  enjg^ing  and 
wefl-bred  turn  of  wit,  if  I  did  not  declare  that,  among  all  the  lively  and  brilliant  thmgs  I  have 
beard  from  you,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  an  cm  kind  or  an  ungenerous  one.  Let  me 
be  allowed  to  bear  my  feeble  testimony  to  your  temperate  use  of  this  charming  faculty,  so  de> 
firhtfuJ  in  itself,  but  which  can  only  m  sarely  trusted  in  such  hands  as  yours,  where  it  is  guard* 
ed  by  politeness,  and  directed  by  humanity. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  much  obliged, 

and  most  obedient,  himible  servant, 

JoiMary,  27, 1786.  THE  AtJTHOR 

AATwards  Earl  of  Orford. 


PART  1. 


Funtio,  a  youth  of  gay  renown, 
Who  figur*d  much  about  the  town. 
Had  pass*d,  with  general  approbation, 
The  modish  forms  of  education; 
Knew  what  was  proper  to  be  known, 
Th*  establbh*d  jargon  of  bon-ton ; 
Had  learnt,  witn  very  moderate  reading, 
The  whole  new  system  of  good  breeding : 
He  studied  to  be  bold  and  rude. 
Tbo*  native  feeling  would  intrude : 
Unlucky  sense  and  sympathy, 
Spoilt  the  vain  thing  he  strove  to  be. 
For  Floeio  was  not  meant  by  nature, 
A  silly  or  a  worthless  creature : 
He  had  a  heart  disposM  to  feel, 
Had  life  and  spirit  taste  and  zeal ; 
Was  handsome,  generous ;  but  by  fate, 
Predestin'd  to  a  fiirge  estate ! 
Hence,  all  that  grac'd  his  opening  days, 
Was  marr'd  by  pkasare,  spoilt  "Sj  praise 


The  Destiny,  who  wove  the  thread 
Of  FLoaio*8  being,  sigh'd,  and  said, 
*■  Poor  youth  !  this  cumbrous  twist  of  gold, 
Moro  than  my  shuttle  well  can  hold, 
For  which  thy  anxiour  father  toiPd, 
Thy  white  and  even  th/ead  has  spoiPd : 
*Tis  this  shall  warp  thy  pliant  youth 
From  sense,  simplicity  and  truth, 
Thy  erring  fire,  by  wealth  mislead, 
Shall  scatter  pleasures  round  thy  head. 
When  wholesome  discipline's  controol. 
Should  brace  the  sinews  of  thy  soul ; 
Coldly  thou'lt  toil  for  Learning's  prize. 
For  why  should  he  that's  rich  be  wise  T 

The  gracious  Master  of  mankind. 
Who  knew  us  vain,  corrupt  and  bKnd, 
In  mercy,  tho'  in  anger  said, 
Tliat  man  should  earn  his  daily  bread 
Hb  lot,  inaction  renders  worse. 
While  labour  mitigates  the  curse. 
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The  idle,  life*d  worst  bartbens  bear. 
And  meet,  what  toil  escapes,  despair ! 

Forgive,  nor  lay  the  fault  on  me. 
This  mixture  of  mythology  ; 
The  muse  of  Paracfise  has  deiffn*d 
With  truth  to  mingle  fables  feign*d ; 
And  tho*  the  bard,  who  would  attain 
The  glories,  Milton,  of  thy  strain, 
Will  never  reach  thy  style  or  thoughts. 
He  may  be  like  thee  in  thy  &ults ! 

Exhausted  Florio,  at  the  a^e. 
When  ^outh  should  rush  on  glory's  stage ; 
When  ufe  should  open  fresh  and  knew. 
And  ardent  Hope  her  schemes  pursue ; 
Of  youthful  gaiety  bereft. 
Had  scarce  an  unbroachM  pleasure  left ; 
He  found  already  to  his  cost. 
The  shining  gloss  of  life  was  lost ; 
And  Pleasure  was  so  coy  a  prude. 
She  fled  the  more,  the  more  pursuM; 
Or  i^  o'ertaken  and  car^ss'd. 
He  loathM  and  left  her  when  possess'd. 
But  Florio  knew  the  world  that  science 
Sets  sense  and  learning  at  defiance ; 
He  thought  the  world  to  him  was  known. 
Whereas  he  only  knew  the  town ; 
In  men  this  blunder  still  you  find. 
All  think  their  little  set — mankind. 

Tho*  high  renown  the  youth  had  gain*d, 
No  flarrant  crimes  his  life  had  stained, 
No  tocM  of  falsehood,  slave  of  passion. 
But  spoilt  by  custom,  and  the  FAsmoir. 
Tho*  known  among  a  certain  set. 
He  did  not  like  to  be  in  debt ; 
He  Bhudder*d  at  the  dicer's  box, 
Nor  thought  it  very  heterodox. 
That  tradesmen  should  be  sometimes  paid. 
And  bargains  kept  as  well  as  made. 
His  growing  credit  as  a  sinner. 
Was  that  he  lik*d  to  spoil  a  dinner ; 
Made  pleasure  and  ma!de  business  wait. 
And  still,  by  system,  came  too  late ; 
Yet,  'twas  a  hopefU  indication. 
On  which  to  forund  a  reputation ; 
.  Small  habits  well  pur^uM  betimes, 
May  reach  the  dignity  of  crimes. 
And  vrho  a  juster  claim  preferr*d. 
Than  one  who  always  broke  bis  word ! 

His  mornings  were  not  spent  in  vice, 
*Twa8  lounginff,  sauntering,  eating  ice : 
Walk  up  and  £>wn  St  James*s.stre6t, 
Full  fifty  times  the  youth  you*d  meet : 
He  hated  cards,  detested  drmkin^. 
But  stroll'd  to  shun  the  toil  of  thmking ; 
*Twas  doin^  nothinff  was  his  curse, 
U  there  a  vice  can  ^ague  us  worse  7 
The  wretch  who  digs  the  mine  for  bread. 
Or  ploughs,  that  others  may  be  fbd, 
Feels  less  &tigued  than  that  decreed 
•  To  him  who  cannot  think,  or  read. 
Not  all  the  peril  of  temptations. 
Not  all  the  conflict  of  the  passions, 
Can  quen<jh  the  spark  of  glory's  flame, 
Or  quite  extinguish  virtne^s  name ; 
Like  the  true  taste  fi>r  genuine  saunter, 
Like  sloth,  the  sonl*s  most  dire  enchanter. 
The  actife  fires  that  stir  the  breast, 
Her  poppies  charm  to  &tal  rest. 
They  rule  in  short  and  quick  succession, 
9at  sunm  keeps  one  long,  fast  possession ; 


Ambition's  reign  is  quickly  clos*d, 
Th'  usurper  rage  is  soon  deposM ; 
Intemperance,  where  there's  no  temptatioB, 
Makes  voluntary  abdication ; 
Of  other  tyrants  short  the  strife, 
But  Indolence  is  king  for  life. 
The  despot  twists  with  soft  control. 
Eternal  fetters  round  the  soul. 

Yet  tho'  so  polish'd  Floaio's  breeding, 
Think  him  not  ignorant  of  reading ; 
For  he  to  keep  him  from  the  vapours, 
Subscrib'd  at  Hooeham's,  saw  the  papers 
Was  deep  in  poet's  corner  wit ; 
Knew  what  was  in  Italics  writ ; 
Explain'd  fictitious  names  at  will, 
E^ach  gutted  syllable  could  fill ; 
There  oft,  in  paragraphs,  his  name 
Gave  symptom  sweet  of  srowing  fame , 
Tho*  yet  they  only  serv'd  to  hint 
That  Florio  lov'd  to  see  in  print, 
Hiff  ample  buckles'  alter'd  shape. 
His  buUons  chang'd,  his  varying  cape. 
And  many  a  standard  phrase  was  his 
Might  rival  6ers,  or  banish  quix  ; 
The  man  who  grasps  this  young  renown^ 
And  early  starts  for  Fashion's  crown ; 
In  time  that  glorious  prize  may  wield. 
Which  clubs,  and  ev'n  Newmarket  yield. 
He  studied  while  he  dress'd,  for  true  'tis. 
He  read  compendiums^  extracUy  heautiest 
Abreges^  dictionariea,  recueila, 
Mercures^  joumauXf  extracts,  md  fetiittef , 
No  work  in  substance  now  is  follow'd, 
The  chemic  extract  only's  swallow'd. 
He  likM  those  lU/jrary  cooks 
Who  skim  the  cream  of  other's  books , 
And  ruin  half  an  author's  graces, 
Bv  plucking  bon-mots  from  their  places 
He  wonders  any  writing  sells, 
But  these  spic'd  mushrooms  and  morells 
His  palate  these  alone  can  touch. 
Where  every  mouthfbl  is  bonne  louche. 
Some  phrase,  that  with  the  public  took. 
Was  all  he  read  of  any  book ; 
For  plan,  detail,  arrangement,  system. 
He  let  them  go,  and  never  miss'd  'em. 
Of  each  new  play  he  saw  a  part. 
And  all  the  anas  had  by  heart ; 
He  found  whatever  they  produce 
Is  fit  for  oonversation.use ; 
Learning  so  ready  for  display, 
A  page  would  prime  him  for  a  day ', 
They  cram  not  with  a  mass  of  knowledge, 
With  smacks  of  toil,  and  smells  of  coUege. 
Which  in  the  memory  useless  lies. 
Or  only  makes  men — good  and  wise. 
This  might  have  merit  once  indeed, 
But  now  for  other  ends  we  read. 

A  firiend  he  had,  Bxllario  hight, 
A  reasoning,  reading,  learned  wight , 
At  least,  with  men  of  Florio's  breeding 
He  was  a  prodigy  of  reading. 
He  knew  each  stale  and  vapid  lie 
In  tomes  of  French  philosophy ; 
And  then,  we  fairly  may  presume, 
From  Ptrrbo  down  to  David  Hume, 
*Twere  diflicult  to  single  out 
A  man  more  full  of  shallow  doubt; 
He  knew  the  little  sceptic  prattle, 
The  sopdist's  paltry  arts  or  battle. 
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TalkM  grayelj  ofth*  Atomic  dance, 

Of  mom  fitnoM,  fate,  and  chance; 

Admir*d  the  system  of  Lucarnus, 

Whote  matchless  Terse  makes  nonsense  spe- 

cioas! 
To  thb  his  doctrine  owes  its  merits. 
Like  poisonous  reptiles  kept  in  spirits. 
Tho*  sceptics  doll  his  scheme  rehearse. 
Who  have  not  souls  to  taste  his  verse. 

Bklljuiio  fbonds  his  reputation 
On  dry  stole  jokes,  about  creation ; 
Would  prove,  by  argument  circuitous. 
The  combination  was  fortuitous. 
Swore  priests'  whole  trade  was  to  deceiye, 
And  prey  on  bigots  who  believe ; 
With  bitter  ridicule  could  jeer, 
And  had  the  true  free-thinking  sneer. 
Grave  arguments  he  had  in  store. 
Which  have  been  answerM  o*er  and  o'er ; 
knd  us*d,  with  wond'rous  penetration 
Tho  trite,  old  trick  of  false  citation ; 
From  ancient  authors  fond  to  quote 
A^irase  or  thought  they  never  wrote. 

tfpon  his  high^  shelf  there  stood 
'  The  classics  neatly  cut  in  wood ; 
And  in  a  more  commodious  station, 
Tou  found  them  in  a  French  translation : 
He  swears,  tis  from  the  Greek  he  quotes, 
But  keeps  the  French — just  for  the  notes. 
He  worshipped  certain  modem  names 
Who  history  write  in  epigrams. 
In  pointed  periods,  shining  phrases. 
And  all  the  small  poetic  daisies, 
Which  crowd  the  pert  and  florid  style, 
Where  fiict  is  drofit  to  raise  a  smile ; 
Where  notes  indecent  or  profane 
Serve  to  raise  doubts,  but  not  explain . 
Where  aO  is  spangle,  glitter,  show. 
And  truth  is  overlaid  below : 
Arts  scom'd  by  History's  sober  muse, 
Arts  CLAanfDON  disdain'd  to  use. 
Whate'er  the  subject  of  debate, 
Twas  larded  still  with  sceptic  prate ; 
Begin  whatever  theme  you  will. 
In  unbelief  he  lands  you  still ; 
The  good,  with  shame  I  speak  it,  feel 
Not  half  this  proselyting  zeal: 
While  cold  their  master's  cause  to  own 
Content  to  to  to  heaven  alone ; 
The  infidel  In  liberal  trim. 
Would  carry  aU  the  world  with  him : 
Would  treat  his  wife,  friend,  kindred,  nation. 
Mankind — ^with  what !  Annihilation. 

Tho'  Fu>aio  did  not  quite  believe  him. 
Re  thought,  why  should  a  friend  deceive  him  T 
Much  as  he  prix'd  Bkllakio's  wit. 
He  liked  not  all  his  notions  yet ; 
He  thought  him  charming,  pleasant,  odd. 
But  hop'd  one  might  believe  in  God ; 
Yet  such  the  charms  that  grac'd  his  tongue, 
He  knew  not  how  to  think  him  wrong. 
Tho*  Floeio  tried  a  thousand  ways, 
TVuth's  insuppressive  torch  would  blaze ; 
Where  once  her  flame  has  burnt,  I  doubt 
If  ever  it  go  fairly  out 

Yet,  under  great  Bellario's  care, 
He  gain'd  each  day  a  better  air ; 
With  many  a  leader  of  renown. 
Deep  in  tba  leamin|r  of  the  town, 
Who  never  other  science  knew, 


But  what  from  that  prime  source  they  drew ; 

Pleas'd,  to  the  opera  they  repair. 

To  get  recruits  of  knowledge  there ; 

Myuology  gain  at  a  glance. 

And  learn  the  classics  from  a  dance : 

In  Ovro  they  ne'er  car'd  a  groat. 

How  far*d  the  vepfrous  Akoonaut  ; 

Yet  charm'd  they  see  Mkdki  rise 

On  fiery  dragons  to  the  skies. 

For  Dido,*  tho'  they  never  knew  her 

As  Maro's  magic  pencil  drew  her. 

Faithful  and  fond,  and  broken-hearted. 

Her  pious  vagabond  departed ; 

Yet,  for  DmoNK  how  they  roar 

And  Cara  !  Cara  !  loud  encore. 

One  taste,  Bellario's  soul  possess'd 
The  master  passion  of  his  breast ; 
It  was  not  one  of  those  frail  joys, 
Which,  by  possession,  quickly  cloys 
This  bliss  was  solid,  constant,  true, 
'Twas  action,  and  *twv  passion  too 
For  tho'  the  business  might  be  finish'd , 
The  pleasure  scarcely  vtss  diminish'd ; 
Did  he  ride  out,  or  sit,  or  walk. 
He  liv'd  it  o'er  ag;ain  in  talk ; 
Prolong'd  the  fbgitive  delight. 
In  words  by  da^,  in  dreams  by  night, 
'Twas  eating  did  his  soul  allure, 
A  deep,  keen,  modish  epicure ; 
Tho'  once  this  name,  as  I  opine. 
Meant  not  such  men  as  live  to  dine ; 
Yet  all  our  modem  wits  assure  us. 
That's  all  they  know  of  Epicurus: 
They  fondly  iancy,  that  repletion 
Was  the  eUef  good  of  that  fam'd  Grrecian. 
To  live  in  gardens  full  of  flowers, 
And  talk  iTiiloaophy  in  bowers, 
Or,  in  the  covert  of  a  wood. 
To  descant  on  the  mnereign  good, 
Might  be  the  notion  of  their  founder, 
But  they  have  notions  vastly  sounder ;  . 
Their  Iralder  standards  they  erect. 
To  form  a  more  substantisi  sect; 

Old  EncuRus  would  not  own  'em, 
A  dinner  is  their  mmmum  bonum. 
More  like  you'll  find  such  sparks  as  these. 
To  EnouRUs*  deities ; 
Like  them  they  mix  not  with  afiairs. 
But  loll  and  laugh  at  human  cares. 
To  beaux  this  difierenoe  is  allow'd, 
They  choose  a  sofa  for  a  cloud ; 
Bellario  had  embrac'd  with  glee, 
This  practical  philosophy. 

Young  Florio's  father  had  a  friend. 
And  ne'er  did  heaven  a  worthier  send ; 
A  cheerful  knight  of  good  estate. 
Whose  heart  was  warm,  whose  bounty  great 
,  Where'er  his  wide  protection  spread. 
The  sick  were  cheer'd,  the  hungry  fed ; 
Resentment  yanish'd  where  he  came ;  * 

And  lawsuits  fled  before  his  name ; 
The  old  esteem'd,  the  young  carese'd  him. 
And  all  the  smiling  riUa^^  bless'd  him. 
Within  his  castle's  Gothic  gate. 
Sat  Plenty,  and  old-fashioned  state : 
Scarce  Prudence  could  his  bounties  stint;— 
Such  characters  are  out  of  print ; 
O !  would  kind  heav'n,  the  age  to  mend, 

*  Mti«€  and  Dido  v;ere  tbe  two  reifoing  cperas  s 
thistima. 
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A  new  edition  of  them  send, 
Before  our  tottering  castles  fall. 
And  swarming  nabobs  seize  on  all ! 

Some  little  whims  he  had.  His  true, 
But  they  were  harmless,  and  were  few ; 
He  dreaded  nought  like  alteration, 
Improvement  still  was  innovation ; 
He  said,  when  any  change  was  brewing, 
Reform  was  a  hne  name  for  ruin ;'» 
This  maxim  firmly  he  would  hold, 
•  That  always  must  be  good  that*s  old.' 
The  acts  which  dignify  the  day 
He  thought  portended  its  decay  : 
And  fear'd  twould  show  a  falling  state. 
If  Sternhold  should  rive  way  to  Tati. 
The  church's  downfall  he  predicted. 
Were  modem  tunes  not  interdicted ; 
He  scorn'd  them  all,  but  crown'd  with  palm 
The  man  who  set  the  hundredth  psalm. 

Of  moderate  parts,  of  moderate  wit, 
But  parts  for  lifb  and  business  fit : 
Whatever  the  theme ;  he  did  not  fail, 
At  popery  and  the  French  to  rail ; 
And  started  wide,  with  fond  digression 
To  praise  the  protestant  succession. 
Of  Blackstonk  he  had  read  a  part, 
And  all  Born's  Justice  knew  by  heart 
He  thought  man's  life  too  short  to  waste 
On  idle  things  callM  wit  and  taste. 
In  books  that  he  might  lose  no  minute. 
His  very  verse  had  business  in  it. 
He  ne'er  had  heard  of  bards  of  Greece, 
But  had  read  half  of  Dyer's  Fleece. 
His  sphere  of  knowledge  still  was  wider. 
His  Georgics,  •  Philips  upon  cider :' 
He  could  produce  in  proper  place, 
rhree  apt  quotations  from  the  *  Chaae,'f 
ILnd  in  the  hall,  from  day  to  day. 
Did  Isaac  Walton's  Angler  lay. 

This  good  and  venerable  knight 
Dne  daughter  had,  his  soul's  delight : 
For  face  no  mortal  could  resist  her, 
JShe  smil'd  like  Hebe's  youngest  sister ; 
Her  life,  as  lovely  as  her  face, 
E^ch  duty  mark'd  with  every  grace ; 
Her  native  sense  improv'd  by  reading, 
Her  native  sweetness  by  ^ood-breeding : 
Bhe  had  perus'd  each  choicer  sage 
Of  ancient  date,  or  later  age ; 
But  her  best  knowledge  still  she  found 
On  sacred,  not  on  classic  ground ; 
Twas  thence  her  noblest  stores  she  drew. 
And  well  she  practis'd  what  she  knew. 
Led  by  Simplicity  divine. 
She  pleas'd,  and  never  tried  to  shine ; 
She  gave  to  chance  each  unschool'd  feature, 
And  left  her  cause  to  sense  and  nature. 

The  sire  of  Florio,  ere  he  died, 
Decreed  fair  Ckua  Florio's  bride 
Bade  him  his  latest  wish  attend. 
And  win  the  daughter  of  his  friend : 
When  the  last  rites  to  him  were  paid. 
He  charg'd  him  to  address  the  maid ; 
Sir  Gilbert's  heart  the  wish  approv'd 
For  much  his  ancient  friend  he  loy'd. 

Six  rapid  months  like  lightning  fly, 

♦  Tliose  linpa  were  WTittfu  many  yfiari  before  the 
Prcncli  revolution  had  in  a  manner  realized  Sir  Oil- 
btrVs  idea  of  reform. 

t  A  poem  by  Mr.  Somerrilte 


And  the  last  gray  was  now  thrown  bj» 
Florio  reluctant,  calls  to  mind 
The  orders  of  a  sire  too  kind  * 
Yet  so  he  must ;  he  must  fulfil 
The  hard  conditions  of  the  will: 
Go,  at  that  precious  hour  of  prime. 
Go,  at  that  swarming,  bustling  time. 
When  the  full  town  to  joy  invites. 
Distracted  with  its  own  delights ; 
When  Pleasure  pours  from  her  full  urn« 
Each  tiresome  transport  in  its  turn ; 
When  Dissipation's  altars  blaze. 
And  men  run  mad  a  thousand  ways ; 
When,  on  his  tablets,  there  were  round 
Engagements  for  fuh  six  weeks  round ; 
Must  leave,  with  grief  and  desperation* 
Three  packs  of  cards  of  invitation. 
And  all  the  ravishing  delights 
Of  slavish  days,  and  sleepless  nights. 

Ye  nymphs,  whom  tyrant  Power  drags  dowi< 
With  hand  despotic  from  the  town. 
When  Almack's  doors  wide  open  stand. 
And  the  gay  partner's  ofifer'd  hand 
Courts  to  the  dance ;  when  steaming  roomi» 
Fetid  with  ungents  and  perfumes. 
Invite  you  to  the  mobs  polite 
Of  three  sure  balls  in  one  short  night 
You  may  conceive  what  Florio  felt. 
And  sympathetically  melt ; 
You  may  conceive  the  hardship  dire 
To  lawns  and  woodlands  to  retire. 
When,  freed  from  Winter's  icy  chain, 
Glad  Nature  revels  on  the  plain ; 
When  blushing  Spring  leads  on  the  Hoort* 
And  May  is  prodigal  of  flow'rs ; 
When  Fashion  warbles  thro'  the  grove. 
And  all  is  song,  and  all  is  love ; 
When  new-born  breezes  sweep  the  vale. 
And  Health  adds  fragrance  to  the  gale. 


PART  II. 

Six  bays  unconscious  of  their  weight, 
Sooh  lodg'd  him  at  Sir  Gilbert's  gate  • 
His  trusty  Swiss,  who  flew  still  faster, 
Announc'd  th'  arrival  of  his  master : 
So  loud  the  rap  which  shook  the  door,' 
The  hall  re-echo'd  to  the  roar  ; 
Since  first  the  castle  walls  were  rear'd 
So  dread  a  sound  had  ne'er  been  heard ', 
The  din  alarm'd  the  frirhten'd  deer, 
Who  in  a  corner  slunk  n>r  fear  , 
The  butler  thought  'twas  beat  of  drum. 
The  steward  swore  the  French  were  come » 
It  ting'd  with  red  poor  Florio's  face, 
He  thought  himself  in  Portland-place. 
Short  joy  !  he  enter'd,  and  the  gate 
Clos'd  on  him  with  its  ponderous  weight 
Who,  like  Sir  Gilbert,  now  was  blest? 
With  rapture  he  erabrac'd  his  guest 
Fair  Ceua  blush'd,  and  Florio  utter'd 
Half  sentences,  or  rather  rautter'd 
Disjointed  words — as,  *  honour !  pleasure  . 
*  Kind ! — vastly  good,  ma'am  ! — beyond  me* 

sure: 
Tame  expletives,  with  which  dull  fashion 
Fills  vacancies  of  sense  and  passion 
Yet,  tho'  disciple  of  cold  art, 
Florio  soon  found  he  had  a  heart ; 
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He  taw ;  and  bat  that  admiration 
Had  been  too  active,  too  like  passion ; 
Or  had  he  been  to  Ton  less  true, 
Copid  had  shot  him  thro*  and  thro* ; 
But,  vainly  speeds  the  surest  dart. 
Where  FiiSHiON^s  mail  defends  the  heart ; 
The  shaft  her  cold  repulsion  found, 
And  fell  without  the  pow*r  to  wound : 
For  Fashion,  with  a  raother^s  joj, 
Dipp*d  in  her  lake  the  darling  bo^ ; 
That  lake,  whose  chilling  waves  impart 
The  gift  to  freeze  the  warmest  heart : 
Yet  guarded  as  he  was  with  phlegm. 
With  such  deliffht  he  ej*d  the  dame, 
Found  his  cold  heart  to  melt  before  her, 
And  felt  so  ready  to  adore  her ; 
That  Fasoios  feared  her  son  would  yield. 
And  flew  to  snatch  him  from  the  field ; 
0*er  his  toach*d  heart  her  egis  threw. 
The  goddess  mother  straight  he  knew ; 
Her  power  he  own*d,  she  saw  and  smiled. 
And  claimM  the  triumph  of  her  child. 

Celu  a  table  still  supplied. 
Which  modbh  luxury  mig^^t  deride : 
A  modest  feast  the  hope  conveys. 
The  master  eats  on  other  days ; 
While  gorgeous  banquets  oft  bespeak 
A  hungry  household  all  the  week. 
A  decent  elegance  was  there, 
And  Plenty  with  her  liberal  air. 
But  vulgar  Plenty  gave  offence. 
And  shockM  poor  Fix>rio*s  nicer  sense ; 
Patient  he  yielded  to  his  fate. 
When  good  Sir  GiurcaT  piPd  his  plate ; 
He  bow*d  submissive,  made  no  question, 
Bat  that  Hwas  sovereign  for  digestion ; 
But,  sucn  was  bis  unlucky  whim. 
Plain  meats  would  ne*er  agree  with  him ; 
Yet  fcignM  to  praise  the  Gothic  treat, 
And,  if  he  ate  not.  seem*d  to  eat 

In  sleep  sad  Florio  liopM  to  find, 
The  pleasures  he  had  left  behind. 
He  dreamt,  and  lo  I  to  charm  his  eyes. 
The  fiirm  of  Wbltjk*  seem*d  to  rise ; 
The  gracious  vision  wav*d  his  wand. 
And  banquets  sprung  to  Florio^s  band ; 
Th*  imaginary  savours j-ose 
In  tempting  odours  to  his  nose. 
.V  bell,  not  Fancy^s  false  creation. 
Gives  joyful  ^  note  of  preparation  :* 
He  starts,  he  wakes,  the  bell  he  hears ; 
Alas !  it  rings  for  morning  pray'rs. 

But  how  to  spend  next  tedious  morning. 
Was  past  his  possible  discerning ; 
Uuable  to  amuse  himself 
He  tumbled  every  well- ranged  shelf; 
This  book  was  dull,  and  that  was  wise, 
And  thb  was  monstrous  as  to  size. 
With  eager  ioy  he  gobbled  down 
Whate*er  related  to  the  town ; 
Whate*er  look'd  small,  whate*er  lookM  new 
Half.bound,  or  stitchM  in  pink  or  blue ; 
Old  play.bills,  Astlet*s  last  year*s  feats, 
And  Opera  disputes  in  sheets. 
As  thcac  dear  records  meet  his  eyes. 
Ghosts  of  departed  pleasures  rise; 
He  lays  the  book  upon  the  shelf. 
And  leaves  the  day  to  spend  itselfl 

To  cheat  the  tedious  hours,  whene'er 
*  A  celebrated  cook  and  confectioner. 


He  sallied  forth  to  take  the  air. 
His  sympathetic  ponies  knew 
Which  way  their  lord's  affections  drew , 
And,  every  time  he  went  abroad. 
Sought  of  themselves  the  London  road ; 
He  ask*d  each  mile  of  every  clown. 
How  far  they  reckonM  it  to  town  7 
And  still  his  nimble  spirits  rise. 
Whilst  thither  he  directs  his  eyes ; 
But  when  his  coursers  back  he  guides 
The  sinking  mercury  quick  sulfides. 

A  week  he  had  resolvM  to  stay 
But  found  a  week  in  every  day ; 
Yet  if  the  gentle  maid  was  by, 
Faint  pleasure  glistenM  in  his  eye ; 
Whene'er  she  spoke,  attention  hung 
On  the  mild  accents  of  her  tongue  ;    ^ 
But  when  no  more  the  room  she  grac'd* 
The  slight  impression  was  effaced. 
Whene'er  Sir  GiLBEar's  sporting  guests 
Retailed  old  news,  or  older  iests, 
Florio,  quite  calm,  and  debonair. 
Still  humm'd  a  new  Italian  air ; 
He  did  not  even  feign  to  hear  'em. 
But  plainly  showM  he  could  not  bear  *em. 

Celu  perceived  his  secret  thouffhts, 
But  like  the  youth  with  all  his  faiUts ; 
Yet  'twas  unlike,  she  sofUy  said. 
The  tales  ot  love  which  she  had  read, 
Where  heroes  vow'd,  and  sigh'd,  and  knel  - 
Nay,  'twas  unlike  the  love  she  felt ; 
Tho'  when  her  sire  the  youth  would  blame. 
She  clear'd  his  but  suspected  fame, 
Ventur'd  to  hope,  with  fault'ring  tongue, 
*  He  would  reform — he  was  but  young ;' 
Confess'd  his  manners  wrong  in  part, 
'  But  then — he  had  so  good  a  heart  !* 
She  sunk  each  fault,  each  virtue  rais'd. 
And  still  where  truth  permitted,  prais'd. 
His  interest  farther  to  secure. 
She  prais'd  his  bounty  to  the  poor 
For,  votary  as  he  was  of  art. 
He  had  a  kind  and  melting  heart ; 
Tho',  with  a  smile,  he  us'd  to  own 
He  had  no  tiine  to  feel  in  town ; 
Not  that  he  blush'd  to  show  compassion,*' 
It  chanc'd  that  year  to  be  the  fashion. 
And  equally  the  modish  tribe. 
To  clubs  or  hospitals  subscribe. 

At  length,  to  wake  ambition's  flame, 
A  letter  from  Bellario  came ; 
Announcing  the  supreme  delight,' 
Preparing  ror  a  certain  night. 
By  Flavia  fair,  return'd  from  France, 
Who  took  him  captive  at  a  glance : 
The  invitations  all  were  given ! 
Five  hundred  cards  I — a  little  heaven ! 
A  dinner  first — he  would  present  him. 
And  nothinpf,  nothing  must  prevent  him. 
Whoever  wish'd  a  noble  air. 
Must  gain  it  b^  an  entree  there ; 
Of  all  the  gk)rios  of  the  town, 
'Twas  tlie  first  passport  to  renown^ 
Then  ridicul'd  his  rural  schemes, 
His  pastoral  shades,  and  purling  streams ; 
Sneer'd  at  his  present  brilliant  life, 
His  polish'd  sire,  and  high-bred  wife 
Thus,  doubly  to  inflame,  he  tried. 
His  curiosity  and  pride. 

The  youth,  with  agitated  heart. 
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Prepar*a  directly  to  depart ; 

But,  bound  in  honour  to  obey 

His  father  at  no  distant  day; 

He  promisM  soon  to  hasten  down, 

Tho*  business  callM  him  now  to  town ; 

Then  faintly  hints  a  cold  proposal— r 

But  leaves  it  to  the  knight*s  disposal — 

StammerM  half  words  of  love  and  duty, 

ind  mutter'd  much  of—*  worth  and  beauty  ;* 

Something  of  passion  then  he  dropt, 

*  And  hop*d  his  ardour* — Here  he  stopt ; 

For  some  remains  of  native  truth 

FlushM  in  his  face,  and  check'd  the  youth ; 

Yet  still  th*  ambiguous  suffusion, 

Might  pass  for  arUess  love's  confiision. 

The  doating  father  thought  'twas  strange. 

But  fknoied  men  like  times  might  change ; 

Yet  own*d,  nor  could  he  check  his  tongue, 

It  was  not  so  when  he  was  young. 

That  was  the  reign  of  love  he  swore. 

Whose  halcyon  days  are  now  no  more. 

In  that  blest  age,  for  honour  fam*d. 
Love  paid  the  homage  Virtue  claimed ; 
Not  that  insipid,  dandling  Cupid, 
With  heart  so  hard,  and  air  so  stupid. 
Who  coldljr  courts  the  charms  which  lie 
In  Affectation's  halfdos'd  e^e. 
Love  then  was  honest,  genuine  passiao. 
And  manly  gallantry  the  fashion ; 
Yet  pure  as  ardent  was  the  flame 
Excited  by  the  beauteous  dame ; 
Hope  could  subsist  on  slender  bounties. 
And  suitors  ^allop'd  o'er  two  counties, 
The  ball's  fair  partner  to  behold. 
Or  humbly  hope — she  caught  no  cold. 

But  mark  how  much  Love's  annals  mend . 
Should  beauty's  goddess  now  descend ; 
On  some  adventure  should  she  come. 
To  grace  a  modish  drawing-room ; 
Spite  of  her  form  and  heavenly  air. 
What  beau  would  hand  her  to  a  chair  ? 
Vain  were  that  grace,  which  to  her  son, 
Disclos'd  what  Beauty  had  not  done : 
Vain  were  that  motion  which  betra^'d, 
The  goddess  was  no  earth-born  maid ; 
If  noxious  Faro's  baleful  spright. 
With  rites  infernal  rul'd  the  ni^ht. 
The  group  absorb'd  in  play  and  pelf, 
Vkicus  might  call  her  doves  herself. 

As  Florid  pass'd  the  castle-gate. 
His  spirits  seem  to  lose  their  weight ; 
He  feasts  his  lately  vacant  mind 
With  all  the  joys  he  hopes  to  find ; 
Yet  on  whate'er  his  fancy  broods. 
The  form  of  Cklia  still  intrudes ; 
Whatever  other  sound  he  hears, 
The  voice  of  Celia  fills  his  ears ; 
Howe'er  his  random  thoughts  might  fly. 
Her  graces  dance  before  his  eye ; 
Nor  was  the  obtrusive  vision  o'er. 
E'en  when  be  reach'd  Bellario's  door. 
The  friends  embrac'd  with  warm  delight. 
And  Flavu's  praises  crown'd  the  night 

Soon  dawn'd  the  day  which  was  to  show, 
Glad  Flo^io  what  was  heaven  below. 
Flavia,  admir'd  wherever  known, 
Th'  acknowledg'd  empress  of  bon-ton ; 
O'er  FAsmoN's  wayward  kincfdom  reigns, 
And  holds  Bellario  in  her  chains ; 
•/:uicas  her  powers ;  a  wit  by  day. 


By  night  unmatch'd  for  lucky  play. 

The  &ttering,  fashionable  tribe. 

Each  stray  bon-mot  to  her  ascribe  | 

And  all  her  *  little  senate'  own 

She  made  the  best  charade  in  town ; 

Her  midnight  suppers  always  drew 

Whate'er  was  fine,  whate'er  was  new ; 

There  ofl  the  brightest  fame  you'd  see 

The  victim  of  a  repartee ; 

For  Slander's  priestess  still  supplies 

The  SPOTLESS  for  the  sacrifice. 

None  at  her  polish'd  table  sit, 

But  who  aspire  to  modish  wit , 

The  peraiflage^  th'  unfeeling  jeer. 

The  civil,  grave,  ironic  sneer ; 

The  laugh  which  more  than  censure  woundi 

Which,  more  than  argument,  confounds. 

There  the  fair  deed,  which  would  engage 

The  wonder  of  a  nobler  age. 

With  unbelieving  scorn  is  heard. 

Or  still  to  selfish  ends  refer'd ; 

If  in  the  deed  no  flaw  they  find, 

To  some  base  motive  'tis  assion'd 

When  Malice  long»  to  throw  her  dart, 

But  finds  no  vulnerable  part. 

Because  the  Virtues  all  defond. 

At  every  pass,  their  guarded  friend  ; 

Then  by  one  slight  insinuation. 

One  scarce  perceiv'd  exaggeration; 

Sly  Ridicule,  with  half  a  word. 

Can  ^  her  stigma  of— absurd; 

Nor  care,  nor  skill,  extracts  the  dart. 

With  which  she  stabs  the  feeling  heart ; 

Her  cruel  caustics  inly  pain. 

And  soars  indelible  remain. 

Supreme  in  wit,  supreme  in  play, 
Despotic  Flavia  all  obey ; 
Small  were  her  natural  charms  of  face, 
Till  heighten'd  with  each  foreign  grace : 
But  what  subdued  Bellario's  soul 
Beyond  Philosophy's  control. 
Her  constant  table  was  as  fine 
As  if  ten  rajahs  were  to  dine ; 
She  every  day  produc'd  such  fish  as 
Would  gratify  the  nice  Apicius, 
Or  realue  what  we  think  fabulous 
P  th'  bill  of  fare  of  Hkuooabalus. 
Yet  still  the  natural  taste  was  cheated, 
*Twas  delug'd  in  some  sauce  one  hated 
*Twas sauce!  'twas  sweetmeat!  *twas  confoction'. 
All  poignancy !  and  all  perfection  ! 
Rich  entremets,  whose  name  none  knows, 
Ragouttf  tourteSf  tendron$,  fricandeus, 
O'  th'  hogs  of  Epicurus'  sty ; 
Yet  all  80  foreign  and  so  fine, 
'Twas  easier  to  admire,  than  dine. 
O !  if  the  muse  had  power  to  tell 
Each  dish,  no  muse  nas  power  to  spell 
Great  f^dess  of  the  French  Cutttne ' 
Not  with  imhallow'd  hands  I  mean 
To  violate  thy  secret  shade, 
Which  eyes  profane  shall  ne'er  invade ; 
No-!  of  thy  dignity  supreme, 
I,  with  *  mysterious  reverence,'  deem ! 
Or,  should  I  venture  with  rash  hand. 
The  yulgar  would  not  understand ; 
None  but  th'  initiated  know 
The  raptures  keen  thy  rights  bestow. 
Thus  much  to  tell  I  lawful  deem. 
Thy  works  are  never  what  they  seem; 
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Thy  win  this  jreneral  law  has  past, 
That  nothing  of  itself  shall  taste. 
Thy  word  tMs  high  decree  enacted, 
*  In  all  be  -natare  oonnteracted  !* 

ConceiTe,  who  can,  the  perfect  bliss, 
For  'tis  not  given  to  all  who  guess. 
The  rapturous  joy  Beixakio  foond. 
When  thus  his  ev'ry  wish  was  crownM^ 
To  Florio,  as  the  best  of  friends, 
One  dish  he  secretly  commends 
Then  hinted,  as  a  special  fiivour. 
What  ga?e  it  that  delicious  flavour ; 
A  mystery  he  so  much  reveres. 
He  never  to  unhallowM  ears 
Would  trust  it,  but  to  him  would  show 
How  ^  true  fHendshlp's  power  would  go* 

Florid,  tho'  dazzled  by  the/ffe. 
With  far  inferior  transport  eat ; 
A  little  warp  his  taste  had  gain*d. 
Which,  unpcrceived,  till  now  remained ; 
For,  from  hiniself  he  would  conceal 
The  change  he  did  not  choose  to  feel; 
He  almost  wished  he  could  be  picking 
An  unsophisticated  chicken ;  • 
And  when  he  cast  his  eyes  around. 
And  not  one  simple  morsel  found, 
O  give  me,  was  his  secret  wish, 
Mycharming  Celia*8  plainest  dish ! 

Thus  Nature,  struggling  for  her  rights. 
Lets  in  some  little,  casual  lights : 
And  Love  combines  to  war  with  Fashion, 
Tho*  yet  'twas  but  an  infant  passion ; 
The  pr&ctisM  Flavia  tried  each  art 
Of  sly  atUck  to  steal  his  heart  ; 
Her  forc*d  civilities  oppress, 
Fatiguing  thro'  mere  graciousness : 
Whue  many  a  gay  intrepid  dame. 
By  bold  assault  essay'd  the  same. 
Fill'd  with  disgust,  he  strove  to  fly 
The  artful  glance  and  fearless  eye ; 
Their  jargon  now  no  more  he  praises, 
Nor  echoes  back  their  flimsy  phrases. 
He  felt  not  Ceua's  powers  of  face. 
Till  weigh'd  against  bon-ton  grimace ; 
Ifor  half  her  genuine  beauties  tasted, 
'Till  with  fiu^titious  charms  contrasted ; 
Th*  industrious  carpies  hover'd  round. 
Nor  peace  nor  liberty  he  found ! 
Shr  rorce  and  flattery  circumvented, 
lx»  play,  reluctant,  he  consented ; 
Each  dame  her  power  of  pleasing  tried, 
To  fix  the  novice  by  her  side , 
Of  pigeons  he  the  very  best, 
Who  wealth  with  ignorance  poesest 
But  Flavta's  rhetoric  best  persuades, 
That  sybil  leads  him  to  the  shades ; 
The  fatal  leaves  around  the  room. 
Prophetic  tell  the  approaching  doom  ! 
Tet,  diflerent  from  the  tale  of  old, 
It  was  the  fair  one  pluck'd  the  gold ; 
Her  arts  the  pond'rous  purse  exhaust ; 
A  thousand  borrow'd,  stak'd,  and  lost. 
Wakes  him  to  sense  and  shame  again, 
I^or  force,  nor  fraud  could  more  obtain. 

He  rose,  indignant,  to  attend 
The  summons  of  a  ruin'd  friend. 
Whom  keen  Bellario's  arts  betray 
To  all  the  depths  of  desperate  play ; 
A  thoughtless  youth  who  near  him  sat, 
Was  plonder'd  of  bis  whole  estate ; 


Too  late  he  caU'd  for  Florio's  aid, 

A  beggar  in  a  moment  made. 
And  now,  with  horror,  Florio  views 

The  wild  confusion  which  ensues  ; 

Marks  how  the  dames,  of  late  so  fair. 

Assume  a  fierce  demoniac  air ; 

Marks  where  the  infernal  furies  hold 

Their  or^es  foul  o'er  heaps  of  gold ; 

And  spiritai  dire  appear  to  rise, 

Guardmg  the  horrid  mysteries ; 

Marks  how  deforming  passions  tear 

The  bosoms  of  the  losing  fair  ; 

How  looks  convuls'd,  and  haggard  faces. 

Chase  the  scarM  Loves,  and  frighten'd  Graces  1 

Touch'd  with  disdain,  with  horror  fir'd, 
Cbua  !  he  murmur'd,  and  retir'd. 
That  night  no  sleep  his  eyelids  prest. 

He  thought ;  and  thought's  a  foe  to  rest: 
Or  i^  b;^  chance,  he  clos'd  his  eyes, 
What  hideous  spectres  round  him  rice ! 

Distemper'd  Fancy  wildly  brings 
The  broken  images  of  things; 
His  rain'd  friend,  with  eye-ball  fizt, 
Swallowing  the  draught  Despair  had  mizt 
The  fVantic  wife  beside  him  stands. 
With  bursting  heart,  and  wringing  hands , 
And  every  horror  dreams  bestow. 
Of  pining  want  or  raving  wo. 

Next  mom,  to  check,  or  cherish  thought, 
His  library's  retreat  he  sought ;     , 
He  view'd  each  book,  with  cold  regard,  ' 
Of  serious  sage,  or  lighter  bard; 
At  length,  among  the  motley  band. 
The  Idlkr  fell  into  his  hand ; 
Th'  alluring  title  caught  his  eye. 
It  promis'd  cold  inanity : 
He  read  with  rapture  and  surprise. 
And  found  'twas  pleasant,  tho'  'twas  wise 
His  tea  grew  cold,  whilst  he,  unheeding, 
Pursu'd  this  reasonable  reading. 
He  wonder d  at. the  thange  he  found, 
Th'  elastic  spirits  nimbly  bound ; 
Time  slipt,  without  disgust,  away. 
While  many  a  card  unanswer'd  lay  . 
Three  papers,  reeking  from  the  press, 
Tliree  pamphlets  thin,  in  azure  dress. 
Ephemeral  literature  well  known. 
The  lie  and  scandal  of  the  town ; 
Poison  of  letters,  morals^  time ! 
Assassin  of  our  day's  fresh  prime ! 
These,  on  his  table,  half  the  day, 
Unthought  of,  and  neglected  lay. 

Florio  had  now  fuU  three  hours  read, 
Hours  which  he  us'd  to  waste  in  bed ; 
His  pulse  beat  virtue's  vigorous  tone. 
The  reason  to  himself  unanown ; 
And  if  he  stopped  to  seek  the  cause. 
Fair  Celia's  image  filled  the  pause. 

And  now,  announc'd  Bellario's  name 
Had  almost  quench'd  the  new-bom  flame 
*  Admit  him,*  was  the  ready  word 
Which  first  escap'd  him,  not  unheard ' 
When  sudden,  to  his  mental  sight. 
Uprose  the  horrors  of  last  ni^ht ; 
His  plunder'd  friend  before  him  stands, 
And — *  not  at  home,'  his  firm  commands 
He  felt  the  conquest  as  a  joy 
The  first  temptation  would  destroy. 
He  knew  next  day  that  Hymen's  hand. 
Would  tack  the  slight  and  slippery  band, 
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Which,  in  looso  bonda^,  would  ensnare 

Bellario  bright  and  Flavia  fair. 

Ofl  had  he  promisM  to  attend 

The  nuptials  of  his  happy  friend : 

To  go — to  stay — alike  he  fears ; 

At  length  a  bolder  flight  he  dares : 

To  Ceua  he  resolves  to  flj, 

And  catch  fresh  virtue  from  her  eye, 

Though  three  full  weeks  did  yet  remain. 

Ere  he  engaged  to  come  again. 

Tiiis  plan  he  tremblingly  embracM, 

With  doubtful  zeal,  and  fluttering  haste ; 

Nor  ventured  he  one  card  to  read. 

Which  might  his  virtuous  scheme  impede , 

Each  note,  he  dreaded  might  betray  him, 

Ajid  shudderM  lest  each  rap  should  stay  him. 

Behold  him  seated  in  bis  chaise ; 

With  face  that  self  distrust  betrays ; 

Ho  hazards  not  a  single  glance, 

Nor  through  the  glasses  peeps  by  chance, 

Lest  some  old  friend,  or  haunt  well  known, 

Should  melt  his  resolution  down. 

Fast  as  his  foaming  ooursers  fly, 

Hyde-park  attracts  his  half-rais'd  eve ; 

He  steals  one  fearful,  conscious  loolc. 

Then  drops  his  eye  upon  his  book. 

Triumphant  he  persists  to  go ; 

But  gives  one  sigh  to  Rotten-row^ 

Long  as  he  viewM  Aoousta's  tow*rs. 

The  sight  relaxM  his  thinking  pow*rs ; 

In  vain  he  better  plans  revolves. 

While  the  soft  scene  his  soul  dissolves ; 

The  towVs  once  lost,  his  view  he  bends. 

Where  Uie  receding  smoke  ascends ; 

But  when  nor  smoke,  nor  tow*rs  arise. 

To  charm  his  heart  or  cheat  bis  eyes ; 

When  once  he  got  entirely  clear 

From  this  enfeebling  atmosphere  ; 

His  mind  fras  braced,  his  spirits  light, 

His  heart  was  gay,  his  humour  bright 

Thus  feeling,  at  his  inmost  soul, 

The  sweet  reward  of  self-controul, 

Impatient  now,  and  all  alive. 

He  thought  he  never  should  arrive ; 

At  last  he  spies  Sir  Gilbert's  trees; 

Now  the  near  battlements  he  sees ; 

The  gatps  ho  enterM  with  delight. 

And,  sclf-announc'd,  embraced  the  knight: 

The  youth  his  joy  unfeignM  exprest. 

The  knight  with  joy  receiv'd  bis  guest. 

And  ownM,  with  no  unwilling  tongue, 

*Twas  done  like  men  when  he  was  young. 

Three  weeks  subducted,  went  to  prove, 

A  feeling  like  old-fashionM  love. 

For  Cclia,  not  a  word  she  said. 

But  blush'd,  •  celestial,  rosy  red  !' 

Iler  modest  charms  transport  the  youth, 

Who  promis'd  everlasting  truth. 

Celia,  in  honour  of  the  day. 
Unusual  splendour  would  display : 
Such  was  the  charm  her  sweetness  gave. 
Ho  thoujrht  her  wodgwood  had  been  $eoe , 
llor  taste  dilTused  a  gracious  air, 
And  chaste  Simplicity  was  there. 
Whose  secret  power,  thougrh  silent,  great  is, 
The  loveliest  of  the  sweet  Penates. 
Florio,  now  present  to  the  aeene. 
With  spirits  light,  and  gracious  mien, 
Sir  Gilbert's  port  politely  praises, 
And  carefully  avoids  French  phrases ; 


Endures  the  daily  diusertation 

On  land-tax,  and  a  ruin*d  nation; 

Listens  to  many  a  tedious  tale 

Of  poachers,  who  deserved  a  jail ; 

Heard  all  the  business  of  (he  quorum. 

Each  cause  and  crime  produc'd  before  'em : 

Heard  them  abuse  with  complaisance 

The  language,  wines,  and  wits  of  France; 

Nor  did  he  hum  a  single  air, 

WhUe  good  Sir  Gilbert  fillM  his  chair 

Abroad,  with  joy  and  grateful  pride. 
He  walks,  with  Celia  by  his  side: 
A  thousand  cheerful  thoughts  arise. 
Each  rural  scene  enchants  his  eyes ; 
With  transports  he  begins  to  look 
On  Nature's  all  instructive  book  ; 
No  objects  now  seem  mean,  or  low. 
Which  point  to.  Him  from  whom  they  flow 
A  berry  or  a  bud  excites 
A  chain  of  reasoning  which  delights. 
Which  spite  of  sceptic  ebulitions, 
Proves  atheists  not  the  best  logicians. 
A  tree,  a  brook,  a  blade  of  grass. 
Suggests  reflections  as  they  pass. 
Till  florio,  with  a  sigh,  confest 
The  simplest  pleasures  are  the  best 
Bellario's  systems  sink  in  air, 
He  feels  the  perfect,  good,  and  fair. 
As  pious  Celia  raisM  the  theme 
To  holy  faith  and  love  supreme ; 
Enlighten'd  Florio  learnM  to  trace 
In  Nature's  God  the  God  of  grace. 

In  wisdom  as  fhe  convert  grew 
The  hours  on  rapid  pinions  flew, 
When  caird  to  dress,  that  TitUs  wore 
A  wig  the  alterM  Florio  swore ; 
Or  else,  in  estimating  time. 
He  ne'er  had  mark'd  it  as  a  crime. 
That  he  had  lost  but  one  day^a  blessing. 
When  we  so  many  lose,  b^  dressing. 

The  rest,  suffice  it  now  to  say. 
Was  finish'd  in  the  usual  way. 
Cupid,  impatient  for  his  hour, 
Revil'd  slow  Themis'  tedious  power, 
Whose  parchment  legends,  singing,  sealing 
Are  cruel  forms  for  Love  to  deal  in. 

At  length  to  Florio's  eager  eyes. 
Behold  the  day  of  bliss  arise  I 
The  golden  sun  illumes  the  globe. 
The  burning  torch,  the  saffron  robe. 
Just  as  of  old,  glad  Hymen  wears. 
And  Cupid,  as  of  old,  appears 
In  Hymen's  train ;  so  strange  the  case 
They  hardly  knew  each  other's  face ; 
Yet  both  confess'd  with  glowing  heart 
They  never  were  design'd  to  part ; 
Quoth  Hymen,  sure  you're  strangely  sligfatMi 
At  weddings  not  to  be  invited ; 
The  reason's  clear  enough,  quoth  Cupid^ 
My  company  is  thought  but  stupid, 
Where  Plutus  is  the  favQurite  guest. 
For  he  and  I  scarce  speak  at  besL 

The  sclf.same  sun  which  joins  the  twain 
Sees  Flavia  scver'd  from  her  swain ; 
BcUario  sues  for  a  divorce. 
And  both  pursue  their  scp'rate  course. 

Oh  wedded  love !  thy  bliss  how  rare  I 
And  yet  the  ill-assorted  pair  ; 
The  pair  who  choose  at  Fashion's  voice. 
Or  drag  the  chain  of  venal  choice: 
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Hare  little  c^ose  to  curse  the  state. 
Who  make,  should  never  blame  their  fate , 
Such  fliinsy  ties,  My  where*s  the  wonder, 
If  Doctors  Couimons  snap  asunder. 
In  either  case.  His  still  the  wife, 
9ives  cast  and  colour  to  the  life. 
fWio  escapM  from  Fashion*!  school 


His  heart  and  conduct  learns  to  role ; 
Conscience  his  useful  life  approves  j 
He  serves  his  God,  his  country  loves ; 
Reveres  her  laws,  protects  her  rights, 
And,  for  her  interests,  pleads  or  tights 
Reviews  with  scorn  his  former  life, 
And,  for  his  rescue,  thanks  his  wife. 


THE  SLAVE  TRADE: 


A  POEM. 

O  great  design ! 

Ye  sons  sf  mercy!  O  complete  your  work; 
Wrench  from  Oppr^ion's  hand  the  iron  rod, 
And  bid  the  cruel  feel  the  pains  they  give. 

Thompson'e  "  Liberty/ 


If  Heaven  has  into  being  deign*d  to  call 
Thy  light,  O  liberty !  to  shine  on  all ; 
Bright  intellectual  sun  !  why  does  thy  ray 
To  earth  distribute  only  partial  day  7 
Since  no  resisting  cause  from  spirit  flows 
Thy  universal  presence  to  oppose ; 
No  obsucles  by  nature's  hand  imprest. 
Thy  subtle  and  ethereal  beams  arrest ; 
Not  swayM  by  Matter  is  thy  course  benign, 
Or  more  direct  or  more  oblique  to  shine ; 
iTor  Motion's  laws  can  speed  thy  active  coarse, 
Npr  strong  Repulsion's  pow'rs  obstruct    thy 

fnroe; 
Since  there  is  no  convexity  in  mind, 
Wiiy  are  thy  frenial  beams  to  parts  oonfinM  ? 
While  the  chill  north  with  thy  bright  ray  is 

blest. 
Why  should  fell  darkness  half  the  south  invest  7 
Was  it  decreed,  fair  Freedom !  at  thy  birth. 
That  thou  shoold'd  ne'er  irradiate  aU  the  earth  1 
While  Britain  basks  in  thy  full  blaze  of  light. 
Why  lies  sad  ilfric  quench'd  in  total  night? 

Thee  only,  sober  gtjddess  !  I  attest. 
In  smiles  chastis'd,  and  decent  graces  drest. 
To  thee  alone  pure  daughter  of  the  skies, 
The  hallow'd  incense  of  the  bard  should  rise? 
Not  that  mad  liberty,  in  whose  wild  praise 
Too  ofl  he  trims  his  prostituted  bays ; 
Not  that  unlicens'd  monster  of  the  crowd, 
Whose  roar  terrific  bursts  in  peals  so  k>ud, 
Deafning  the  ear  of  Peace ;  fierce  Faction's  tool, 
Of  rash  Sedition  born,  and  mad  Misrule; 
Whoso    stubborn    month,    rejecting    Reason's 

reigTi, 
No  strength  can  govern,  and  no  skill  restrain ; 
Whose  magic  cries  the  frantic  vulgar  draw 
To  spurn  at  Order,  and  to  outrage  Law  ; 
To  tread  on  ^rave  Authority  and  Pow'r, 
And  shake  the  work  of  ages  in  an  hour  : 
ConvuU'd  her  voice,  and  pestilent  her  breath, 
She  raves  of  mercy,  while  she  deals  out  death ; 
Each  blast  is  fate  ;  she  darts  from  either  hand 
Red  conflagration  o'er  the  astonish'd  land; 
Clamouring  for  peace,  she  rends  the  air  with 

noise, 
Knd  to  reform  a  part,  the  whole  destroys. 
Reviles  oppression  only  to  oppress, 
And  in  the  act  of  murder,  breathes  redress. 
Such  have  we  seen  on  Freedom's  genuine  coast, 


Bellowing  for  blessings  which  were  never  lost 
'Tis  past,  and  Reason  rules  the  lucid  hour, 
And  beauteous  Order  reassumes  his  power : 
Lord  of  the  bright  ascendant  may  he  reign. 
Till  perfect  Peace  eternal  sway  maintain  !* 
O,  plaintive  Southerne  !t  whose  impajsion'd 

Can  melt  the  soul  to  grief,  or  rouse  to  rage  ! 
Now,    when    congenial    themes    engage    the 

Muse, 
She  bums  to  emulate  thy  generous  views ; 
Her  failing  efforia  mock  her  fond  desires. 
She  shares  thy  feelmgs,  not  partakes  tny  fires. 
Strange  pow'r  of  song  the  strain  that  warms  the 

l^art 
Seems  the  same  inspiration  to  impart; 
Touch'd  by  th'  extrinsic  energy  alone, 
We  think  the  flame  which  melts  us  is  rmr  own : 
Deceiv'd,  for  genius  we  mistake  delight, 
Charm'd  as  we  read,  we  fancy  we  can  wTite. 
Though  not  to  me,  sweet  bard,  thy  pow'rs 

belong. 
The  cause  I  plead  shall  sanctify  my  song. 
The  Muse  awakes  no  artificial  fire. 
For  Truth  rejecta  what  Fancy  would  inspire : 
Here  Art  would  weave  her  gayest  flow'rs  in  vain, 
The  bright  invention  Nature  would  disdain. 
For  no  fictitioas  ilk  these  numbers  flow. 
But  living  anguish,  and  substantial  wo ; 
No  individual  grief^  my  bosom  melt. 
For  millions  feel  what  Oronoko  felt : 
Fir'd  by  no  single  wrongs,  the  countless  host 
I  mourn,  by  rapine  dragg'd  from  Afric's  ooasL 
Perish  th'  illiberal  thought  which  would  de 

base 
The  native  genius  of  the  sable  raoe  ! 
Perish  the  proud  philosophy,  which  sought 
To  rob  them  of  the  pow'rs  of  eoual  thought! 
Does  then  th'  immortal  principle  within 
Change  with  the  casual  colour  of  the  skin? 
Does  Matter  govern  Spirit?  or  is  mind  ^ 

Desrraded  by  the  form  to  which  'lis  join'd  ? 
No:  they  have  heads  to  Unnk,  and  hearts  to 

feel, 
And  souls  to  act,  with  firm,  though  erring  zeal 
For  they  have  keen  affections,  kind  desiros, 
Love  strong  as  death,  and  active  [latriot  Hros ; 

♦  Alluding;  to  the  riots  of  Tjondon  in  the  year  1780. 
t  Aatbor  of  the  tragedy  of  Oroooka 
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All  the  rode  energy,  the  fervid  flame, 
Of  hi^rh.sourd  passion,  and  ingenuous  shame : 
Strong,  but  luxuriant  virtues  boldly  shoot 
From  the  wild  vigour  of  a  savage  root 
Nor  weak  their  sense  of  honour's  proud  con- 
trol, 
For  Pride  is  virtue  in  a  Pagan  soul ; 
A  sense  of  worth,  a  conscience  of  desert, 
A  high,  unbroken  haughtiness  of  heart ; 
That  self-same  stuff  which  erst  proud  empires 
swayM,  [made. 

Of  whicn  the  conquerors  of  the  world  were 
Capricious  fate  of  men !  that  Irery  pride 
In  Afric  scourged,  in  Rome  was  deify'd. 

No  muse,  O  Quashi  !•  shall  thy  deeds  relate, 
No  statue  snatch  thee  fVom  oblivious  fate ! 
For  thou  wast  bom  where  never  gentle  Muse 
On  valour*s  grave  the  flow*rs  of  (%niu8  strews ; 
And  thou  wast  born  where  no  recording  page 
Plucks  the  fair  deed  from  Time's  devouring  rage: 
Had  Fortune  plac*d  thee  on  some  happier  coast, 
Where  poWa  Pagans  souls  heroic  boast, 
To  thee  who  sou^t'st  a  voluntary  grave, 
Th*  injurM  honours  of  thy  name  to  save, 
Whose  generous  arm  thy  barbarous  master 

8par*d, 
Altars  had  smok*d,  and  temples  had  been  rear'd. 

Whene'er  to  AfVic's  shores  I  turn  my  eyes, 
Horrors  of  deepest,  deadliest  guilt  arise ; 
I  see,  by  more  than  Fancy's  mirror  shown, 
The  burning  village  and  the  blazing  town : 
See  the  dire  victim  torn  fh>m'  social  life. 
The  shrieking  babe,  the  agonizing  wife ! 
She,  wretch  forlorn !  is  dragff'd  by  hostile  hands. 
To  distant  tyrants  sold,  in  mstant  lands ! 
Transmitted  miseries,  and  successive  chains, 
l*he  sole  sad  heritage  her  child  obtains ! 
E*en  this  last  wrettmed  boon  their  foes  deny, 
To  weep  together,  or  together  die. 
By  folon  hands,  by  one  relentless  stroke. 
See  the  fond  links  of  feeling  Nature  broke ! 
The  fibres  twisting  round  a  parent's  heart, 
Tom  from  their  grasp,  and  bleeding  as  they  part 
Hold !  murderer's,  hold !  nor  aggravate  distress ; 
Respect  the  passions  you  yourselves  possess, 
Ev'n  you  of  ruffian  heart,  and  ruthless  hand, 
Love  your  own  offspring,  love  your  native  land : 
Ev'n  you,  with  fond  impatient  feelings  bum. 
Though  free  as  air,  though  certain  of  return. 
Then,  if  to  you  who  voluntarily  roam. 
So  dear  the  memory  of  your  distant  home, 
O  think  how  absence  the  lov'd  scene  endears 
To  him  whose  food  is  groans,  whose  drink  is 
tears; 

*  It  is  a  point  of  honour  among  negroei  of  a  high  spi- 
rit to  die  rather  than  to  safllbr  their  glossy  skin  to  hear 
the  mark  of  the  whip.  Quathi  had  somehow  oiftnded 
his  loacter,  a  young  planter  with  whom  he  had  been 
bred  up  in  the  endearing  intimacy  of  a  play -fellow.  His 
services  had  been  faithful ;  his  attachment  afl^ionate« 
The  master  resolved  to  punish  him.  and  jraraued  him  for 
4  that  purpose.  In  trying  to  escape  Quashi  stumbled  and 
fell ;  the  master  fell  upon  him :  they  wrestlod  long  with 
doubtful  victory ;  at  length  Quashi  got  uppermost,  and 
being  firmly  seated  on  his  master's  breast,  he  secured  his 
legs  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  drew  a  sharp 
knife,  then  Mid,  <  master,  I  have  been  bred  up  with  you 
from  a  child  f  I  loved  you  as  mjrself ;  in  return,  you  have 
condemned  me  to  a  punishment  of  which  I  must  ever 
have  borne  the  marks— thus  only  can  I  avoid  them ;'  so 
saying,  ho  drew  the  knifb  with  all  his  strength  across 
his  own  throat,  and  fell  down  dead,  without  a  groan,  on 
his  master's  body  — Jtejwcy's  Essay  on  lh$  TrUtmtiU 
ff*Sfrican  Slave§. 


Think  on  the  wretch  whose  aggravated  pamt 
To  exile  misery  adds,  to  misery  chains. 
If  warm  your  heart,  to  British  feelings  true, 
As  dear  his  land  to  him  as  yours  to  you ; 
And  Liberty,  in  you  a  hallow'd  flame. 
Burns,  ^eztinguish'd  in  his  breast  the  same. 
Then  leave  him  holy  Freedom's  cheering  smile 
The  heav'n-taught  fondness  for  the  parent  soft 
Revere  affections  mingled  with  our  frame. 
In  every  nature,  every  clime  the  same ; 
In  all,  these  feelings  equal  sway  maintain : 
In  all  the  love  of  Home  and  Freedom  reign ; 
And  Tempe's  vale,  and  parch'd  Angola's  sand. 
One  equal  fondness  of  their  son's  command. 
Th'  unconquer'd  savage  laughs  at  pain  and  toil. 
Basking  in  Freedom's  beams  which  gild  his  na- 
*       tive  soil 

Does  thirst  of  empire,  does  desire  of  fame, 
(For  these  are  specious  crimes)  our  rage  in- 
flame? 
No :  sordid  lust  of  gold  their  fkte  controls, 
The  basest  appetite  of  basest  souls ; 
GJold,  better  gain'd  by  what  their  ripening  sky, " 
Their  fortile  fields,  their  arts,*  and  mines  supply. 
What  wrongs,  what  injuries  does  Oppression 
plead. 
To  smooth  the  crime  and  sanctify  the  deed  7 
What  strange  offence,  what  aggravated  sin  7 
They  stand  convicted— of  a  darker  skin  ! 
Barbarians,  hold !  th'  opprobrious  commerce 

spare. 
Respect  his  sacred  image  which  they  bear. 
Though  dark  and  savage,  ignorant  and  blind, 
They  claim  the  common  privilege  of  kind ; 
Let  malice  strip  them  of  each  other  plea. 
They  still  are  men,  and  men  should  still  be  free. 
Insulted  Reason  loaths  the  inverted  trade — 
Loathes,  as  she  views  the  human  purchase  made; 
The  outraff'd  goddess,  with  abhorrent  eyes. 
Sees  MAN  the  traffic,  souls  the  merchandise ! 
Man,  whom  fair  Commerce  taught  with  judging 

ejre. 
And  liberal  hand,  to  barter  or  to  buy. 
Indignant  Nature  blushes  to  behold. 
Degraded  man  himself,  track'd,  bftrter'd,  sold  : 
Of  ev'ry  native  privilege  bereft. 
Yet  curs'd  with  ev'ry  wounded  feeling  left 
Hard  lot !  each  brutal  suffVing  to  sustain, 
Yet  keep  the  sense  acute  of  human  pain. 
Plead  not,  in  reason's  palpable  abuse, 
Their  sense  of  feelingf  callous  and  obtuse : 
From  heads  to  hearts  lies  Nature's  plain  appeal. 
Though  fow  can  reason,  all  mankind  can  feeL 
Though  wit  may  boast  a  livelier  dread  of  shame 
A  lofiier  sense  of  long  refinement  claim ; 
Though  polish'd  manners  may  firesh  wants  in 

vent. 
And  nice  distinctions  nicer  souls  torment ;  - 
Though  these  on  finer  spirits  heavier  fall. 
Yet  natural  evils  are  the  same  to  all. 
Tho'  woimds  there  are  which  reason's  force  may 

heal. 
There  needs  no  logic  sure  to  make  us  foel. 
The  nerve,  howe'er  untutor'd,  can  sustain 
A  sharp  unutterable  sense  of  pain ; 

•  Besides  many  valuable  productions  of  the  soil,  cloths 
and  carpets  of  exquisite  manuflicture  are  brought  from 
the  coast  of  Guinea. 

t  Nothing  is  more  ftequent  than  this  cruel  and  nupid 
argument,  tnat  they  do  not  feel  the  miseries  inflicted  on 
them  as  Europeans  would  do. 
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As  exquisitely  fuhlonM  in  a  slave, 
As  where  unequal  fate  a  sceptre  gave. 
Sense  is  as  keen  where  Gambia^s  waters  glide, 
Ai  where  proud  Tiber  rolls  his  classic  tide. 
Though  verse  or  rhetoric  point  the  feeling  line, 
They  do  not  whet  sensation,  but  define. 
Did  ever  wretch  less  feel  the  galling  chain. 
When  Zeno  prov'd  there  was  no  ill  in  pain  ? 
In  vain  the  ease  to  smooth  its  horror  tries ; 
Spartans  and  Helots  see  with  different  eyes; 
Their  miseries  philosophic  quirks  deride, 
Slaves  groan  in  pangs  disown'd  by  stoic  pride. 

When  the  fierce  sun  darts  vertical  his  beams, 
And  thirst  and  hunger  mix  their  wild  extremes ; 
When  the  sharp  iron*  wounds  his  inmost  soul. 
And  his  strainM  eyes  in  burning  anguish  roll ; 
Will  the  parch*d  negro  own,  ere  he  expire. 
No  pain  in  hunger,  and  no  heat  in  fire  ? 

For  him,  when  agony  his  frame  destroys. 
What  hope  of  present  fame  or  future  joys  ? 
For  that  nave  heroes  shortenM  nature's  date, 
For  this  have  martyrs  gladly  met  their  fiite ; 
But  him  fbrlom,  no  heroes  pride  sustains, 
No  martyr's  blissful  vision  soothe  his  pains ; 
Sullen,  be  mingles  with  his  kindred  dust. 
For  he  has  leamM  to  dread  the  Christian's  trust ; 
To  him  what  mercy  can  that  €k)D  display, 
Whose  servants  murder,  and  whose  sons  befray  7 
Savage !  thy  venial  error  I  deplore. 
They  are  not  Christians  who  infbst  thy  shore. 

O  thou  sad  spirit,  whose  preposterous  yoke 
Fhe  great  deliverer  Death,  at  length  has  broke, 
ReleasM  from  misery,  and  escap'a  fh>m  care. 
Go,  meet  that  mercy  man  deny'd  thee  here. 
In  thy  dark  home,  sore  refuge  of  th'  oppress'd. 
The  wicked  vex  noU  and  the  weary  rest 
And,  if  some  notions,  vague  and  ondefin'd, 
Of  future  terrors  have  awail'd  thy  mind ; 
If  such  thy  masters  have  presumed  to  teach. 
As  terrors  only  they  are  proito  to  preach ; 
(For  should  thiey  paint  ttemal  Mercy's  reign. 
Where  wore  the  oppressor's  rod,  the  captive's 

chain?) 
It,  then,  thy  troubled  soul  has  learn'd  tp  dread 
The  dark  unknown  thy  trembling  ibotsteps  tread; 
On  Him,  who  made  thee  what  thou  »rt,  depend ; 
Hk,  who  withholds  the  means,  acceptb  the  end. 
Thy  metal  night  thy  Saviour  will  not  bkme; 
He  died  for  those  who  never  heard  his  name. 
Not  thine  tho  reckoning  dire  of  Lioffr  abus'd, 
Knowlxoob  disgrac'd,  and  Loektt  misus'd ; 
On  tkee  no  awful  judge  inoens'd  shall  sit 
For  parts  pcn^erted,  and  dishonour'd  wit 
MThere  ignorance  may  be  found  the  sa&st  plea, 
How  many  leam'd  and  wise  shall  envy  thee  ! 
And  thou,  wnrrK  savaoe!  whether  lust  of  gold 
Or  lost  of  conquest  rule  thee  uneontroll'd ! 
Hero,  or  robber ! — ^by  whatever  name  !— 
Thou  plead  thy  impioas  claim  to  wealth  or  &me ; 
Whether  inferior  mischief  be  thy  boast, 
A  tyrant  trader  rifling  Congal'e  coast ; 
Or  bolder  carnage  track  thy  crimson  way. 
Kings  dispossess'd,  and  provinces  thy  prey ; 
Wh^ber  thou  pant  to  tame  earth's  distant 
bound; 

*  Tbit  is  not  said  figuratively.  The  writer  of  those 
haes  bM  seen  a  complete  set  of  chains,  fitted  to  every 
separate  limb  of  these  unbappy.  ianooeiit  men ;  togetber 
wnb  iastnunenU  for  wrenching  open  the  laws,  contri- 
ved witb  suck  ingenioos  cruelty  as  would  gratify  the 
'  I  of  an  inqniMt<» 


All  Cortez  mnrder'd,  all  Columbus  fotmd ; 
0*er  plunder'd  realms  to  reign,  detested  lord. 
Make  millions  wretched,  and  thyself  abhorr'd:~« 
Whether  Cartouche  in  forests  break  the  law. 
Or  bolder  Ca)sar  keep  the  world  in  awe ; 
In  Reason's  eye,  in  Wisdom's  fair  account. 
Your  sum  of  glory  boasts  a  like  amount ; 
The  means  may  dififer,  but  the  end's  the  same , 
Conquest  is  pillage  with  a  nobler  name, 
Who  makes  the  sum  of  human  blessings  loss. 
Or  sinks  the  stock  of  general  happiness, 
Tho'  erring  fame  may  ffrace,  tho*  false  renown 
His  life  may  blazon  or  his  memory  crown; 
Yet  the  last  audit  shall  reverse  the  cause ; 
And  God  shall  vindicate  his  broken  laws. 

Had  those  advent'rous  spirits  who  explore 
Thro'  ocean's  trackless  wastes,  the  far-sought 

shore ; 
Whether  of  wealth  insatiate,  or  of  pow'r, 
Conquerors  who  waste,  or  ruffian's  who  devour  r 
Had  these  possess'd,  O  Cook  !  thy  gentle  mind, 
Thy  love  of  arts,  thy  lovo  of  human  kind; 
Had  these  pursued  thy  mild  and  liberal  plan, 
DisoovERizs  had  not  been  a  curse  to  man ! 
Then,  bless'd  Philanthropy !  thy  social  hands. 
Had  link'd  dissever'd  worlds  in  brothers'  bands : 
Careless,  if  colour,  or  if  clime  divide ; 
Then  lov'd  and  loving,  man  had  liv'd  and  died. 
Then  with  pernicious  skill  we  had  not  known 
To  bring  their  vioes  back  and  leave  our  own. 

The  purest  wreaths  which  hang  on  Glory's 
shrine. 
For  empires  founded,  peaceful. Fenn  !  are  thine ; 
No  blood-stain'd  laurels  crown'd  thy  virtuous 
toil,  [soil , 

No  slaughter'd  natives  drench'd  thy  fair^eam'd 
Still  thy  meek  spirit  in  thy  flock*  survives. 
Consistent  still,  their  doctrines  rule  their  lives ; 
Thy  followers  only  have  efFac'd  the  shame, 
Inscrib'd  by  S;jivsrt  on  the  Christian  name. 

Shall  Britain,  where  the  soul  of  freedom 
reiffns. 
Forge  cnains  for  others  she  herself  disdains'? 
Forbid  it.  Heaven !  O  let  the  nations  know 
The  liberty  she  loves,  she  will  bestow ; 
Not  to  herself  the  glorious  gift  confin'd. 
She  spreads  the  blessing  wide  as  human  kind , 
And,  scorning  narrow  views  of  time  and  place. 
Bids  all  be  free  in  earth's  extended  space. 

What  page  of  human  annals  can  record 
A  deed  so  bright  as  human  rights  restor'd? 
O  may  that  g^-like  deed,  that  shining  page, 
Redeem  oua  &me,  and  consecrate  ove  age  I 
And  let  this  glory  mark  our  favour'd  shore. 
To  curb  False  Freedom  and  the  True  restore 

And  see  the  cherub  Mercy  from  above. 
Descending  sofUy,  quits  the  sphere  of  love ! 
On  Britaiirs  isle  she  sheds  her  heavenly  dew ; 
And  breathes  her  spirit  o'er  th'  enlighten'd  few 
From  soul  to  soul  the  spreading  influence  steals 
Till  every  breast  the  sofl  contagion  feels. 
She  speeds,  exulting,  to  the  burning  shore. 
With  the  best  message  angel  ever  bore ; 
Hark!  'tis  the  note  which  spoke  a  Saviour's 

birth! 
Glory  to  God  on  high,  and  peace  on  earth ! 
She  vindicates  the  pow'r  in  Heaven  ador'd, 

*The  Quakers  have  emancipated  an  their  slaves 
tbronghoat  America- 
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She  stills  the  clank  of  chains,  and  sheathes  the 

sword ; 
She  cheers  the  mourner,  and  with  soothing  hands 
From  bursting  hearts  unbinds  th*  oppressor's 

bands ; 
Restores  the  lustre  of  thd  Christian  name, 
And  clears  the  foulest  blot  that  dimm*d  its  fame. 

As  the  mild  spirit  hovers  o'er  the  coast, 
A  fresher  hue  their  withered  landscapes  boast; 
Her  healing  smiles  the  ruin*d  scenes  repair. 
And  blasted  Nature  wears  a  iojous  air ; 
While  she  proclaims  thro'  all  their  spicy  groves, 

*  Henceforth  your  fruits,  your  labours,  and  your. 

loves, 
*■  All  that  your  sires  possess'd,  or  you  have  sown, 

•  Sacred  from  plunder — all  is  now  tour  own.* 

And  now,  her  high  commission  from  above, 
Stamp'd  with  the  huly  characters  of  love. 
The  meek-ey'd  spirit  waving  in  her  hand, 
Breathes  manumission  o'er  the  resou'd  land; 
She  tears  the  banner  stain'd  with  blood  and 
tears. 


And  Liberty  !  thy  shining  standard  rears! 
As  the  bright  ensign's  glory  she  displays, 
See  pale  Oppression  faints  beneath  the  blaze ! 
The  giant  dies  !  no  more  his  frown  appals. 
The  chain,  untouch'd  drops  off;  the  fetter  falls. 
Astonish' d  Echo  tells  the  vocal  shore. 
Oppression's  fall'n,  and  Slavery  is  no  more ! 
The  dusky  myriads  crowd  the  sultry  plain. 
All  hall  that  Mercy,  long  invok'd  in  vain. 
Victorious   Powr!    she    bursts  their  two-fold 

bands. 
And  Faith  and  Freedom  spring  from  Britain's 

hands. 
And  Thou !  great  source  of  Nature  and  of 

Grace, 
Who  of  one  blood  didst  form  the  human  race 
Look  down  in  mercy  in  thy  chosen  time. 
With  equal  eye  on  Afric's  suff'ring  clime : 
Disperse  her  "shades  of  intellectual  night. 
Repeat  thy  high  behest — Let  there  be  Light 
Bring  each  benighted  soul,  great  God,  to  Thee, 
And  with  thy  wide  salvation  make  them  free ! 


DAN  AND  JANE; 


OR  FAITH  AND  WORKS^A  TALE. 


Good,  Dan  and  Jane  were  man  and  wife. 
And  liv'd  a  loving  kind  of  life ; 
One  point,  however,  they  disputed. 
And  each  by  turns  his  mate  confuted, 
'Twas  Faith  and  Works — ^thb  knotty  question 
They  found  not  easy  of  digestion. 
While  Dan  alone  for  faith  contended, 
JTane  equally  good  works  defended. 

*  They  are  not  Christians  sure,  but  Turks 
Who  build  on  faith  and  scoff  at  works,' 
Quoth  Jane — while  eager  Dan  reply'd, 

*  By  none  but  heathens  faith's  deny'd.* 

*  I'll  tell  you  wife,'  at  length  quoth  Dan, 

*  A  story  of  a  right  good  man. 

A  patriarch  sage,  of  ancient  days, 
A  man  of  faith,  whom  all  must  praise 
In  his  own  country  he  possess'd, 
Whate'er  can  make  a  wise  man  blest ; 
His  was  the  flock,  the  field,  the  spring. 
In  short,  a  little  rural  king. 
Yet,  pleas'd,  he  quits  his  native  land. 
By  faith  in  the  divine  command. 
Gt>d  bade  him  go ;  and  he,  content. 
Went  forth,  not  knowing  where  he  went 
He  trusted  in  the  promise  made, 
And,  undisputing  strait  obey*d. 
The  heavenly  word  he  did  not  doubt. 
But  prov*d  his  faith  by  going  out 
Jane  answer'd,  with  some  little  pride— > 
I've  an  example  on  my  side ; 
And  thu*  my  tale  be  somewhat  longert 
I  trust  you'll  find  it  vastly  stronger. 
I'll  tell  you,  Daniel,  of  a  man, 
The  holiest  since  the  world  be^an : 
Who  now  God's  favour  is  receiving 
For  prompt  obeying,  not  believing. 
One  only  son  this  man  possest, 
In  whom  his  righteous  age  was  blest ; 
And  more  to  mark  the  grace  of  heaven. 
This  son  by  miracle  was  given. 
And  from  this  chUd  the  word  divine 


Had  promis'd  an  illustrious  line. 

When  lo !  at  once  a  voice  he  hears, 

Which  sounds  like  thunder  in  his  ears. 

God  says — Qd  sacrifice  thy  son ! 

— This  moment,  Lord,  it  shall  be  done. 

He  goes,  and  instantly  prepares. 

To  slay  the  child  of  many  prayers. 

Now  here  you  see  the  grand  expedience, 

Of  toorA»,  of  actual  sound  obedience. 

This  was  not  faith,  but  act  and  deed. 

The  Lord  commands — the  child  shall  bleed. 

Thus  Abraham  acUd,'  Jonny  cried ; 

*  Thus  Abraham  trusted;  Dan  replied 

'  Abraham,'  quoth  Jane,  •  why  that's  my  man 

*  No,  Abraham's  him  I  moan,'  says  Dan. 

*  He  stands  a  monument  ot faith  ;* — 

*  No,  'tis  for  works  the  Scripture  saith 

*  'Tis  for  hia  faith  that  I  defend  him  ;* 

*  'Tis  for  obedience  I  commend  him.' 

Thus  he — thus  she — both  warmly  Ibel, 
And  lose  their  temper  in  their  zeal ; 
Too  quick  each  other's  choice  to  Uame, 
They  did  not  see  each  meant  the  same. 

*  At  length,  good  wife,'  said  honest  Dan, 

*  We're  talking  of  the  self-same  man, 
The  works  you  praise  I  own  indeed. 
Grow  from  that  faith  for  which  I  plead ; 
And  Abraham,  whom  for  faith  I  quote. 
For  works  deserves  especial  note : 

'Tis  not  enough  of  faith  to  teZIr, 
A  man  of  God  with  God  roust  walk 
Our  doctrines  are  at  last  the  same, 
They  only  differ  in  the  name : 
The  faith  I  fight  fi>r,^i8  the  root; 
The  works  you  value  are  the  fruit  ^ 
How  shall  you  know  my  creed 's  sincere. 
Unless  in  works  my  faith  appear  T 
How  shall  I  know  a  tree's  alive. 
Unless  I  see  it  bear  and  thrive  7 
Your  works  not  growing  on  my  f«>k    , 
Would  prove  they  were  not  genuine  uroit 
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If  fkith  produce  no  works,  I  see, 
That  faith  is  Dot  a  living  tree. 
'Hms  hith  and  works  together  grow, 


No  separate  life  they  e*er  can  know : 
They're  soul  and  body,  hand  and  heart. 
What  God  hath  join'd  let  no  man  part* 


AN  HEROIC  EPISTLE. 

TO  MISS  SALLY  HORNE.^AGED  THREE  YEARS, 

TOUNOEST  DAUGHfka  OF  DR.  HORNE,  LATE  BISHOP  OF  NORWICH. 

Written  on  the  blank  leavet  of  "•  Mother  Buneh'$  Tales  ;"  and  showing  their  superiority  of  these 

histories  to  most  others. 


To  tbee,  fair  creature,  Sallt  Horns, 
And  sure  a  fairer  ne*er  was  born ; 
A  grave  biographer  I  send, 
By  Newberry  in  the  church-^ard  penn*d ; 
(Or  if  to  truth  ray  phrase  I  stinted, 
By  Newberry  in  the  church.yard  printed ;) 
Might  Mother  Bunch— a  worthier  sage, 
Ne'er  fill'd,  I  ween  th*  historic  page ; 
For  she,  of  kings  and  queens  can  prate, 
As  fast  as  patriotic  Kate  ;* 
Nor  vents  like  her,  her  idle  spleen. 
Merely  because  His  king  or  queen. 
Kate,  who  each  subject  makes  a  slave. 
Would  make  each  potentate  a  knave ; 
Though  Britons  can  the  converse  prove, 
\  king  who  reigns  and  rules  by  love. 
While  Mother  Bunch's  honest  story, 
Unaw'd  by  wuio,  unwarp'd  by  tory  ; 
Paints  sovereigns  <vith  impartial  pen. 
Some  good,  some  bad,  like  other  men. 

Oh,  there  are  few  such  books  as  these. 
Which  only  mean  to  teach  or  please  ; 
Read  Mother  Bunch,  then  charming  Sally, 
Her  writioj^s,  with  your  taste  will  tally. 
No  pride  of  learning  she  displays. 
Nor  reads  one  word  an  hundred  ways ; 
To  please  the  young  she  lays  before  *em 
A  simple  tale,  sans  variorum; 
With  notes  and  marf;ins  onperplezt. 
And  comments  which  confuse  the  text 
No  double  senses  interfere 
To  puzzle  what  before  was  clear. 
Here  no  mistaken  dates  deceive  ye. 
Which  oil  occur  from  Hume  to  Lrvr. 
Her  dates,  mote  safe  and  more  sublime. 
Seize  tho  broad  phrase^ — *  Once  on  a  time* 

Then  Muther  Bunch  is  no  misleader 
(n  citing  authors  who  precede  her ; 
Unlike  our  modem  wits  of  note, 
Who  purposely  and  o(i  misquote ; 
Wbo  injure  history,  or  intend  it. 
As  much  as  Kenxicot  to  mend  it ; 
And  seek  no  less  the  truth  to  mangle, 
Than  he  to  clear  and  disentangle. 

These  short  digressions  we  apply 
Our  author's  fiime  to  magnify : 
She  seeks  not  to  bewilder  youth. 
But  all  is  true  she  gives  for  truth : 
And  still,  to  analyze  you're  able. 
Fable  is  safe  while  given  as  fable ; 
As  mere  invention  you  receive  it, 
YoQ  know  'tis  fake,  and  disbelieve  it; 
While  that  bad  chemistry  which  brings 
And  miics  up  incongruous  things, 

flee  Mis.  JfacsMlsf *«  History  of  EDfland 


With  genuine  fact  invention  blending 
As  if  true  history  wanted  mending ; 
Or  flav'ring,  to  mislead  our  youth, 
Mere  fable  with  a  dash  of  truth ; 
In  all  these  heterogeneous  tales 
The  injudicious  project  fails ; 
Of  truth  you  do  not  get  your  measure. 
And  of  pure  Jietion  lose  the  pleasure. 
But  Mother  Bunch  rejects  such  arts, 
A  sounder  taste  her  work  imparts. 

Then  if  for  prosperous  turns  you  look. 
There's  no  such  other  history  book. 
Old  authors  show,  nor  do  1  wrong  'em. 
How  tyrants  shar'd  the  world  among  cm 
And  all  we  learn  of  ancient  times. 
Are  human  woes  and  human  crimes. 
They  tell  us  naught  but  dismal  tales, 
How  virtue  sinks,  and  vice  prevails ; 
And  all  their  kbours  but  declare 
The  miseries  of  the  good  and  fair ; 
How  one  brave  captive  in  a  quarrel 
Was  tumbled  down  hill  in  a  barrel ! 
In  fiery  flames  how  some  did  fry. 
Only  because  they  dar'd  not  lie  I 
How  female  victims  meet  their  doom. 
At  Aulis  one,  and  more  at  Rome ! 
How  ease  the  hero's  laurels  stain'd 
How  Capua  lost  what  Cannje  gain'd  ! 
How  A«,  whom  long  success  attends. 
Is  kill'd  at  home  among  his  friends ! 
How  Athens,  him  who  serv'd  so  well, 
Rewarded  with  an  oyster-shell ! 
How  Nero  sUbb'd  a  mother's  breast 
Ah,  barbarous  Cuo,  spare  the  rest ; 
Conceal  these  horrors,  if  thou'rt  able. 
If  these  be  truth,  oh  give  me  fable ! 
Till  real  deed  are  fit  to  mention. 
Regale  my  feelings  with  invention. 

But  Mother  Bunch's  morals  tell 
How  blest  all  were  who  acted  well ! 
How  tlie  good  little  girl  '§  regarded. 
And  boy  who  learns  his  book  rewarded. 
How  loss  of  favour  follows  rudeness, 
While  sugar-plumbs  repay  all  goodness 
How  she  who  learns  to  read  or  write. 
Will  get  a  coach  or  chariot  by't ; 
And  not  a  faggot-maker's  daughter 
But  has  it  at  her  christening  taught  her 
By  some  invited  fairy  guest. 
That  she  shall  wed  a  prince  at  least ; 
And  thro'  the  whole  this  truth's  pursu'd 
That  to  be  happy  's  to  be  good. 
If  these  to  life  be  contradictions, 
Mark  the  morality  of  fictions ; 
Axioms  more  popular  they  teaeh. 
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That  to  be  |;ood  is  to  be  rich  ! 

For  all  the  mbses  marry  kings. 

And  diamonds  are  but  common  things ; 

While  dames  in  history  hardly  get  *em, 

')jr  heroines  ope  their  mouths  and  spit  *em. 

Oh,  this  is  profitable  learning, 
Past  cold  historians*  dull  discerning, 
Who,  while  their  annals  they  impart. 
Expose,  but  seldom  mend  the  heart 
1  grant,  they  teach  to  know  mankind, 
To  learn  we*re  wretched,  weak,  and  blind  : 
But  till  the  heart  from  vice  is  clear, 
Who  wants  to  know  what  passes  there  7 
Till  Hercules  to  cleanse  was  able. 
No  doubt  they  $hut  th*  Augean  stable. 

Here  too  in  high  emphatic  tone 
The  power  of  female  worth  is  shown; 
Ev*n  enterprising  Joan  of  Arc 
Falls  short  of  true  heroic  mark : 
TuALEsnus  was  a  mere  bome-keeper, 
And  swift  Camilla  but  a  creeper. 
Here  deeds  of  valour  are  as  common 
As  song  or  dance  to  real  woman ; 
And  meekest  damsels  find  it  facile 
To  storm  a  giant*s  moated  castle ; 
Where  drawbridges  do  open  fly 
If  virgin  fix>t  approaches  nigh ; 
And  brazen-gates  with  twenty  locks. 
At  which  an  army  vainly  knocks, 
Fly  ope,  nor  on  their  hinges  linger,. 
At  touch  of  virgin*s  little  finger. 

Then  slow  attacks,  and  tiresome  sieges. 
Which  history  makes  the  work  of  ages. 
Are  here,  b^  means  of  fairy  power, 
AchievM  with  ease  in  half  an  hour. 
Tactics !  they  prove,  there 's  nothing  in  it, 
Who  conquer  kingdoms  in  a  minute : 
They  never  hear  often  years  jars, 
(For  Troy's  the  average  length  of  wars.) 
And  diplomatic  form  and  rule 
Might  learn  from  Mother  Bunch's  school. 
How  rapidly  are  state  intrigues 
Convey'd  with  booU  of  seven  long  leagues. 

Here  farther  too,  our  great  commanders. 
Who  conqner'd  France,  and  rescued  Flanders, 
From  Mother  Bunch's  Tales  might  he 
Some  secrets  worth  a  general's  ear ; 
How  armies  need  not  stop  to  bait, 
And  heroes  never  drink  or  eat ; 
Wrapt  in  sublimer  occupation 
They  scorn  such  vulgar  renovation. 
Your  British  generals  cannot  keep 
Them^lves  and  fellows  half  so  cheap ; 
For  men  and  horses,  out  of  books. 
Call,  one  for  com,  and  one  for  cooks ; 
And  dull  historic  nags  must  stay 
For  provender  of  oats  and  hay ; 
While  these  bold  heroes  wing  their  flight 
Through  twenty  kingdoms  m  a  night ; 
Of  silvery  dews  they  snatch  a  cup. 
Or  on  a  slice  of  moonshine  sup ; 


And  while  they  fly  to  meet  their  queen« 
With  half  the  convex  world  between. 
Their  milk-white  palfreys,  scorning  grasfli 
Just  crop  a  rose-leaf  as  they  pass. 

Then  Mother  Bunch's  morals  strike, 
Bv  praising  friend  and  foe  alike. 
What  virtue  to  the  world  is  lost. 
Because  on  thy  ill-fated  coast, 
O  Carthage !  sung  alone  by  foes. 
The  sun  of  history  never  rose  I 
Fertile  in  heroes,  didst  thou  own 
The  muse  that  makes  those  heroes  known  ; 
Then  had  the  bright  reverse  appear'd 
And  Carthaginian  truth  been  clear'd : 
On  Punic  faith,  so  long  revil'd, 
<  The  wily  African  had  smil'd ; 
And,  possibly,  not  much  had  err'd. 
If  we  of  Rotnan  fraud  had  heard. 

Then  leave  your  Robertson's  and  Bryanu 
For  John,  the  murderer  of  giants ; 
Since  all  mythologv  profane 
Is  quite  as  doubtful,  quite  as  vain. 
Though  Bryant,  learned  friend  of  youtn 
His  fable  consecrates  to  truth : 
And  Robertson  with  just  applause 
His  finish'd  portraits  fairly  draws. 
Yet  history,  great  Raleigh  knew, 
And  knowing,  griev!d,  may  not  be  true 
For  how  the  facts  are  we  to  know 
Which  pass'd  a  thousand  years  ago 
When  he  no  just  account  could  g^i 
Of  quarrel  in  the  adjacent  street ; 
Though  from  his  chair  the  noise  he  heard, 
The  tale  of  each  relater  err'd.  * 

But  if  the  fact's  recorded  ri^rht. 
The  motive  seldom  comes  in  sight  i 
Hence,  while  the  fairest  deed  we  blame. 
We  ofiten  crown  the  worst  with  fame. 
Then  read,  if  genuine  truth  you'd  glean, 
Those  who  were  actors  in  the  scene 
Hear,  with  delight,  the  modest  Greek, 
Of  his  renown'd  ten  thousand  speak 
His  commentaries*  read  again 
Who  led  the  troops  and  held  the  pen  , 
The  way  to  conquest  best  he  show'd. 
Who  trod  ere  he  preacrib'd  the  road. 
Read  Atm,  for  lofty  periods  fam'd. 
Who  Charles's  age  adom'd  and  sham'd ; 
Read  Clarendon ;  unaw'd,  unbrib'd, 
Who  rul'd  th'  events  his  pen  describ'd ; 
Who  law  and  courts,  and  senates  knew. 
And  saw  the  sources  whence  he  drew. 

Yet,  lovely  Sally,  be  not  fVighten'd, 
Nor  dread  to  have  thy  mind  emighten'd ; 
Admire  with  me  the  fkir  alliance 
Which  mirth,  at  Maudlln,t  makes  with  scionco  . 
How  humour  may  with  learning  dwcti, 
Go  ask  papa— fi>r  he  can  telL 

MAEGDY  TWO-SHDKS. 

•Cesar: 

\  Dr.  Homt  was  at  this  time  president  of  Msfdalea 
College.  Oxford,  where  thii  little  poem  was  written. 


SENSIBIUTY: 

AN  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HONOURABLE  MRS.  BOSCAWEN. 

AocwT,  BoscAWiN !  thcM  unpolished  lays,         |  For  you,  far  other  bards  have  wak'd  the  strin» 
JMor  blame  too  much  the  verse  you  otnnot  praise.  |  Far  other  bards  for  you  were  went  to  ting : 
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Vet  on  the  gald  their  parting  music  iteals, 
Yet  your  c^rm*d  ear  the  lovM  impression  feeU; 
You  heard  the  lyres  of  Littleton  and  Yoxipg^ 
And  this  a  gr^ce,  and  that  a  seraph  strung* 
These  are  no  more  I  but  not  with  these  decline 
The  attic  chasteness  or  the  vig'rovs  line. 
StUl  sad  £Z/ru2a*t|N>e^  shall  eompkin. 
Still,  either  Wartoo  breathe  his  classic  strain : 
While  for  the  wonders  of  the  Ck)thic  page, 
Otranto's  ^me  shall  vindicate  the  a^ 
Nor  tremble  lest  the  tuneful  art  expire, 
While  Beattle  strikes  anew  old  Spencer's  lyre ; 
He  best  to  paint  the  genuine  minstrel  knew. 
Who  from  himself,  the  living  portrait  drew. 

Though  Latian  bards  had  gloried  in  his  name, 
When  in  full  brightness  burnt  the  Latian  flame ; 
Yet  fir'd  with  loiter  hopes  than  transient  bays. 
See  Lowthf  df^se  the  meed  of  mortal  praise ; 
Spurn  the  cheap  wreath  by  human  scienoe  won, 
fiorae  on  the  wing  sublime  of  Amos*  son ! 
He  seizM  the  mantle  as  the  prophetfflew. 
And  with  his  mantle  caught  his  spirit  too. 

To  snatch  bright  beauty  from  devouring  fate, 
And  lengthen  nature^s  transitory  date ; 
At  once  the  critic's  and  the  painter's  art. 
With  Freanoy's  skill  and  Guido*s  grace  i|;npart : 
To  form  with  code  correct  the  graphic  school. 
And  lawless  fancy  curb  by  sober  rule ; 
To  show  how  genius  fires,  how  taste  restrains^ 
While,  what  both  are,  his  pencil  best  explains ; 
Have  we  not  Retholds  IX  lives  not  Jentns  yet. 
To  prove  his  lowest  Utle  was  a  wit  7§ 

Though  purer  flames  thy  hallowM  zeal  in- 
spire 
Hian  e'er  were  kindled  at  the  Muse's  fire. 
Thee,  mitred  Chester  .'||  all  the  Nine  shall  boast ; 
And  is  not  Johnson  ours  ?  himself  a  host ! 

Yes,  still  for  yon  your  gentle  stars  dispense : 
The  charm  of  frien<uhip  and  the  feast  of  sense : 
Yours  is  the  bliss,  and  Heav'n  no  dearer  sends, 
To  call  the  wisest,  brightest,  best,  ^our  friends. 
And  while  to<  these  I  raise  the  votive  line, 
O !  let  me  grateful  own  these  friends  are  mine ; 
With  Carter  trace  the  wit  to  Athens  known. 
Or  view  in  Bfontague  that  wit  our  own : 
Or  mark,  well  pleas'd,  Chapone's  instructive 

Intent  to  raise  the  morals  of  the  age : 

Or  boast,  in  Walsingbam,  the  various  power, 

To  cheer  the  lonely,  grace  the  letter'd  hour ; 

Delany  too  is  ours,  serenely  bright. 

Wisdom's  strong  ray,  and  virtue's  milder  light : 

And  she  who  bless'd  the  friend,  and  grac'd  the 

lays 
Of  poignant  Swifl,  still  gilds  our  social  days ; 
Long,  long  protract  thy  Tight,  O  star  benign ! 
Whose  setting  beams  with  milder  lustre  shine. 
Nor,  Barbauld,  shall  my  glowing  heart  refuse 

•  Milton  ealU  Euripides  sod  Electra't  foeL 

t  Then  bishop  of  London. 

t  See  Sir  Jeakm*  RefnpWa  very  abls  notes  to  Dk  Frm- 
wr'$  poem  on  the  art  of  painting,  translated  by  Bfr. 
Mawra.— Also,  bis  series  of  DUcourgss  to  the  aead«mif, 
which,  though  written  professedly  on  the  subject  of 
ptintiag,  contain  the  imneiples  of  general  art,  and  are 
delivered  with  so  maen  perspicuous  good  sense,  as  to  be 
idairably  calculated  to  assist  in  forming  tbo  tasto  of 
the  general  reader. 

i  Mr.  8mwt»  Jtnfns  tiad  Just  published  his  work  On 
tU  iuttmal  EtidamMtftJu  CkrUtUtm  RUtgimi, 

I  Now  bishop  of  London— See  his  admirabks  poem  on 


V0L.L 


[  Its  tribute  to  thy  virtues,  or  thy  muso ; 
Thi«  humble  merit  shall  at  least  be  mine, 
The  poet's  chaplet  for  thy  brow  to  twine ; 
My  verse  thy  talents  to  the  world  shall  teach, 
And  praise  ^e  genius  it  despairs  to  reach. 

Yet  what  is  wit,  and  what  the  port's  art? 
Can  genius  shield  the  vulnerable  heart  7 
Ah  no !  where  bright  imagination  reigns, 
The  fine  wrought  spirit  feels  acuter  pains ; 
Where  glow  exalted  sense  and  taste  refin'd. 
There  keener  anguish  rankles  in  the  mind ; 
There,  feeling  is  difTus'd  through  ev'ry  part. 
Thrills  iu  ea^  nerve,  and  lives  in  all  the  heart ; 
And  thoee  whose  gen'rous  souls  each  tear  would 

keep 
Fr6m  other's  eyes,  are  born  themselves  to  weep. 
Can  all  the  boasted  pow'rs  of  wit  and  song. 
Of  life  one  pang  remove,  one  hour  prdmig  1 
Fallacious  hope  X  which  daily  truths  deride ; 
For  you,  alas !  have  wept,  and  Garrick  dy'd ! 
O  shades  of  Hampton  !  witness,  as  I  mourn. 
Could  wit  or  son^  elude  your  fkv'rite's  urn  ? 
Though  living  virtue  still  jrour  haunt  endears, 
Yet  buried  worth  shall  justify  mj  tears. 
Who  now  with  spirit  keen,  yet  judgment  oooJ, 
The  errors  of  my  orphan  muse  shaU  rule  ? 
With  keen  acumen  how  hb  piercing  eye. 
The  fault  oonoeal'd  from  vulgar  view  wotildepy ! 
While  with  a  generous  warmth  he  strove  to 

hide,  . 

Nay  vindicate  the  fault  his  taste  had  spy*d. 
So  pleas'd  could  he  detect  a  happy  line 
That  he  would  fancy  merit  ev'n  in  mine. 

His  wit  so  pointed  it  ne'er  miss'd  its  end, 
And  so  well  temper'd  it  ne'er  lost  a  friend ; 
How  his  keen  eye,  quick  mind,  and  ardent  heart, 
Impov'rish'd  nature,  and  exhausted  art, 
A  mu$e  fjffire  has  sung,*  if  muse  could  trace. 
Or  verse  retrieve  the  evanescent  grace  ! 
How  rival  bards  with  rival  statesmen  strove, 
Who  most  shcold  gain  his  praise  or  win  his 

love ! 
Opposing  parties  to  one  point  he  drew. 
Thus  Tully's  Attious  was  Cessar's  too. 
,Tho'  time  his  mellowing  hand  across  has 
stole, 
Sofl'ning  the  tints  of  sotrrow  on  the  soul; 
The  deep  impression  long  my  heart  shall  fill, 
And  ev'ry  fainter  trace  be  perfect  still. 

Forgive,  my  friend,  if  wounded  memory  melt. 
You  best  can  pardon  who  have  deepest  felt. 
You,  who  for  Britain's  herot  and  your  own, 
The  deadliest  pang  which  rend  the  soul  have 

known; 
You,  who  have  found  how  much  the  feeling 

heart 
Shapes  its  own  wound,  and  points  itself  the  dart ; 
You,  who  are  call'd  the  varied  loss  to  mourn ; 
You,  who  have  clasp'd  a  son's  untimely  urn  ; 
You,  who  from  frequent  fond  experience  feel 
The  wounds  such  minds  receive  can  never  heal ; 
That  grief  a  thousand  entrances  caii  find. 
Where  parts  superior  dirnify  the  mind ; 
Yet  would  you  change  that  sense  acute  to  gain 
A  dear  bought  absence  from  the  poignant  pain  \ 
Commuting  ev'ry  grief  whose  feelings  give 
In  loveless,  joyless  apathy  to  live  ? 

*  See  Mr.  SJuridaiCt  beauti  ul  raoaody. 
t  Admiral  Boseencen 
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Fur  thougrh  in  souls  where  energies  abound, 
Pain  through  iU  numerous  avenues  can  wound ; 
Yet  the  same  avenues  are  open  still, 
To  casual  blessings  as  to  casual  ill. 
Nor  is  the  trembhng  temper  more  awake 
To  every  wound  calamity  can  make, 
Than  is  the  finely  fashion'd  nerve  alive 
To  ev*ry  transport  pleasure  has  to  ^ive. 

Let  not  the  vulgar  read  this  pensive  strain, 
Their  jests  the  tender  anguish  would  profane. 
Yet  these  some  deem  the  happiest  of  their  kind, 
Whose  low  enjoyments  never  reach  the  mind ; 
Who  ne^er  a  pain  but  for  themsehret   have 

known, 
Who  ne*er  have  felt  a  sorrow  but  their  own: 
Who  deefti  romantic  ev'ry  finer  thought 
Conceiv*d  by  pity,  or  by  fViendship  wrought ; 
Whose  insulated  souls  ne*er  feel  the  pow'r 
Of  gen*rous  sympathy's  eztatic  hour ; 
Whose  disconnected  hearts  ne'er  taste  the  bliss 
Extracted  from  another's  happiness ; 
Who  neVr  the  hirh  heroic  duty  know. 
For  public  good  the  private  to  forego. 
Then  wherefore  happy?  where's  the  kindred 

mind? 
Where  the  large  soul  which  takes  in  human  kind? 
Yes — 'tis  the  untold  sorrow  to  explain, 
To  mitigate  the  unsuspected  pain ; 
Tlie  rule  of  holy  sympathy  to  keep, 
Joy  for  the  Joyful,  tears  for  them  that  weep ; 
To  th^se  the  virtuous  half  their  pleasures  owe, 
Pleasures,  the  selfish  are  not  bom  to  know ; 
They  never  know  in  all  their  coarser  bliss. 
The  sacred  rapture  of  a  pain  like  this. 
Then  take  ye  happy  vulgar  take  your  part 
Of  sordid  joy  which  never  touch'd  the  heart 

Benevolence,  which  seldom  stays  to  choose. 
Lest  pausing  Prudence  tompt  her  to  refuse ; 
Friendship,    which    once    determiifd,    never 

swerves, 
Weighs  ere  it  trusts,  but  weighs  not  ere  it 

serves. 
And  8oft«y'd  Pity,  and  Forgiveness  bland. 
And  melting  Charity  with  open  hand  ; 
And  artless  love,  believing  and  believ'd. 
And  honest  Confidence  which  ne'er  deceiv'd ; 
And  mercy,  stretching  out  ere  Want  can  speak. 
To    wipe   the    tear    which  stains  Afiliction's 

cheek; 
These  ye  have  never  known — then  take  your 

part 
Of  sordid  joy  which  never  touch'd  the  heart 

You  who  have  melted  in  bright  glory's  flame, 
Or  felt  the  gratefiil  breath  of  well-earn'd  fame ; 
Or  you,  the  chosen  agents  from  above. 
Whose  bounty  vindicates  Almighty  love ; 
YoQ,  who  subdue  the  vain  desire  of  show. 
Not  to  accumulate  but  to  bestow ; 
You  who  the  dreary  haunts  of  sorrow  seek, 
Raise  the  sunk  heart,  and  flush  the  fading  cheek; 
Yon,  who  divide  the  joys  and  share  the  pains. 
When  merit  triumphs,  or  oppress'd  complains ; 
You,  who  with  pensive  Petrarch,  love  to  mourn, 
Or  weave  the  garland  for  TibuUus'  urn  ; 
Yon,  whose  touch'd  hearts  with  real  sorrows 

swell. 
Or  feel,  when  genius  paints  those  sorrows  well. 
Would  you  renounce  such  energies  as  these 
For  vulgar  pleasures  or  for  selfish  ease  ? 
Would  you  to  'scape  the  pain,  the  joy  forego. 


And  miss  the  transport  to  avoid  the  wot 
Would  you  the  sense  of  actual  pity  lose, 
Or  Ctase  to  share  the  mournings  of  the  muse  7 
No,  Gt«ville,*  no ! — thy  song,  tho'  steep'd  ia 

t«ars. 
Though dl  thy  soul  in  all  thy  strain  appears; 
Yet  would^bt  thou  all  thy  well  sung  anguish 

choose. 
And  all  th'  inglorious  peace  thou  begg'st  re 

f\ise: 
And  while  discretion  aU  our  views  should 

guide. 
Beware,  lest  secret  aims  and  ends  she  hide ; 
Though  'midst  the  crowd  of  virtues,  'tis  her 

part, 
Like  a  firm  sentinel — to  guatd  the  heart ; 
Beware,  lest  Prudence  'self  become  unjust, 
Who  never  was  deceiv'd,  I  would  not  trust ; 
Prudence  must  never  be  suspicion's  alave, 
The  World's  wise  man  is  more  than  half  a 

knave,    i 
And  you,  Boscawen,  while  you  fondly  melt,  ; 
In  raptures  none  but  mothers  ever  felt ; 
And  as  ywi  view,  prophetic,  in  your  race. 
All  Levison's  sweetness,  and  all  Beaufort's 

rrace; 
Yet  dread  what  dangers  each  lov'd  child  may 

share. 
The  youth,  if  valiant,  or  the  maid,  if  fair; 
You  who  have  felt,  so  frail  is  mortal  joy  \ 
That,  while  we  clasp  the  phantom,  we  destroy ; 
That  perils  multiply  as  blessings  flow. 
That  sorrows  grafted  on  enjoyments  grow ; 
That  clouds  impending  dim  our  brightest  views. 
That  who  have  most  to  love  have  most  to  lose ; 
Yet  firom  these  fair  possessions  would  you  part, 
To  shelter  from  contingent  ills  your  heart  ? 
Would  you  forego  the  objecU  of  your  prayer 
To  save  the  dangers  of  a  distant  care  ? 
Renounce  the  brightness  op'ning  to  your  view 
For  all  the  safety  dulness  ever  knew  ? 
Would  you  consent,  to  shun  the  fears  you  provt 
That  tlieT  should  merit  less,  or  you  less  love. 

Yet  while  we  claim  the  sympathy  divine. 
Which  makes,  O  man,  the  woes  of  others  thine  ^ 
While  her  fair  triumphs  swell  the  modish  page, 
She  drives  the  sterner  virtues  from  the  stage : 
While  Feeling  boasts  her  ever  tearful  epre. 
Fair  Truth,  firm  Faith,  and  manly  Justice  fly ; 
Justice,  prime  ^ood !  fh>m  whose  prolific  law. 
All  worth,  all  virtue,  their  strong  essence  draw 
Justice,  a  grace  quite  obsolete  we  hold. 
The  feign'd  Astrea  of  an  age  of  £old : 
The  sterling  attribute  we  scarcely  own. 
While  spurious  Candour  fills  the  vacant  throne 

Sweet  Sensibility !  Thou  secret  pow'r 
Who  shed'st  thy  gifts  upon  the  natal  hour, 
Like  fairy  fevours ;  Art  can  never  seize. 
Nor  Affectation  catch  thy  power  to  please ; 
Thy  subtle  essence  still  eludes  the  chains 
Of  Definition,  and  defeats  her  pains. 
Sweet  Sensibility  !  thou  keen  delight ! 
Unprompted  moral !  sudden  sense  of  right  * 
Perception  exquisite !  fair  Virtue's  seed  ! 
Thou  quick  precursor  of  the  lib'ral  deed! 
Thou  hasty  conscience !  reason's  blushing  mom! 
Instinctive  kindness  e'er  reflection 's  born  ! 
Prompt  sense  of  equity !  to  thee  belongs 
The  swift  redress  of  unexamin'd  wrongs ! 
*  Soe  ber  beautiful  Ode  to  Indiflbnnoe. 
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Eager  to  teire,  the  cause  perhaps  untried, 
Bat  always  apt  to  chose  the  anuYmg  side ! 
To  thoee  who  know  thee  not,  no  word  can  paint. 
And  those  who  know  thee,  'know  all  words  are 

faint  1 
SJu  does  not  feel  thy  pow'r  who  hoasts  thy 

flame. 
And  rounds  her  every  period  with  thy  name ; 
Nor  she  ,who  vents  her  disproportion*d  si^rhs 
With  pining  Lesbia  when  her  sparrow  dies : 
Nor  she  who  melts  when  hapless  Skore  expires. 
While  real  mii*ry  unrelievM  retires! 
Who  thinks  feign*d  sorrow  all  her  tears  deserve, 
And  weeps  o*er  Werter  while  her  children 

starve, 
As  words  are  bat  th*  external  marks  to  tell 
The  fair  ideas  in  the  mind  that  dwell ; 
And  only  are  of  thinp  the  ontward  sign. 
And  not  the  things  themselves  they  bat  define ; 
So  exclamations,  tender  tones,  fond  tears, 
And  all  the  graceful  drapery  Feeling  wears ; 
These  are  her  garb,  not  her,  they  but  express 
^  Her  form,  her  semblance,  her  appropriate  dress ; 
.'  And  these  fair  marks,  reluctant  I  relate. 
These  lovely  symbols  may  be  counterfeit 
There  are,  who  fill  with  brilliant  plaints  the 

If  a  poor  linnet  meet  the  gunner*s  rave ; 
There  are,  who  fi>r  a  dying  fiiwn  deplore. 
As  if  friend,  parent,  country,  were  no  more ; 
Who  boast  quick  rapture  trembling  in  their  eye. 
If  from  the  spider's  snare  they  snatch  a  fly ; 
There  are,  whose  well  sung  plaints  each  breast 

inflame. 
And  break  bH  hearts— but  his  from  whom  they 

came.' 
He,  sooming  life's  low  duties  to  attend. 
Writes  odes  on  fiiendship,  while  he  cheats  his 

friend. 
Of  jails  and  punishments  he  grieves  to  hear, 
And  pensions  'prisonM  virtue  with  a  tear ; 
While  unpaid  bills  bis  creditor  presents, 
And  ruin'd  innocence  his  crime  laments. 
Not  so  the  tender  moralist  of  Tweed, 
His  gen'rous  man  of  feeling  feels  indeed. 
O  Liove  divine  I  sole  source  of  charity ! 
More  dear  one  genuine  deed  perfiirm'd  &r  thee, 
Than  all  the  periods  Feeling  e'er  could  turn. 
Than  all  thy  touching  page,  nerverted  Sterne ! 
Not  that  by  deeds  alone  this  love 's  express'd, 
If  so  the  affluent  only  were  the  bless'd ; 
One  silent  wish,  one  prayer,  one  soothing  word, 
The  page  of  mercy  shall,  well-pleas'd  record ; 
One  4eol.felt  sigh  by  pow'rless  pity  given. 
Accepted  incense !  shall  ascend  to  heav'n ! 

Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things, 
Ajod  half  our  misery  from  our  foibles  springs. 
Since  life's  best  joys  consist  in  peace  and  ease. 
And  though  but  few  can  serve,  yet  all  may 

please; 
O  let  th'  nngentle^irit  learn  fVom  hence, 
A  small  imkindness  is  a  great  oflence. 
To  spread  large  bounties,  though  we  wish  in 

vain. 
Yet  all  may  shun  the  guilt  of  nving  pain : 
To  bless  mankind  with  tides  o?  flowing  wealth, 
With  rank  to  grace  them,  or  to  crown  with 

health. 
Our  liUle  k>t  denies;  yet  lib'ral  still, 
Heav'n  gives  its  counterpoise  to  every  ill, 


Nor  let  us  murmur  at  our  stinted  pow'rs. 
When  kindness,  love,  and  concord,  may  be  onra 
The  gift  of  minist'ring  to  other's  ease. 
To  all  her  sons  impartial  she  decrees ; 
The  gentle  offices  of  patient  love, 
Beyond  all  flattery,  and  all  price  above ; 
The  mild  forbearance  at  a  brother's  fault. 
The  angry  word  suppress'd    the  taunting 

thought ; 
Subduins  and  subdu'd,  the  petty  strife, 
Which  clouds  the  colour  of  domestic  life; 
The  sober  comfort,  all  the  peace  which  springs, 
From  the  large  aggregate  of  little  things ; 
On  these  small  cares  of  daughter,  wife,  or  friend. 
The  almost  sacred  joys  of  Aome  depend . 
There  Sensibility,  thou  best  may'st  reign. 
Home  is  thy  true  legitimate  domain. 
A  solitary  blias  thou  ne'er  could'st  find,      | 
Thy  joys  with  those  thou  lov'st  are  intertwm'd 
And  he  whose  helpless  tenderness  removes 
The  rankling  thorn  which  wounds  the  breast  he 

loves, 
Smooths  not  another's  rugged  path  alone. 
But  clears  th'  obstruction  which  impedes  his 

own. 
The  hint  malevolent,  the  look  oblique, 
The  obvious  satire,  or  implied  dblike ; 
The  sneer  equivocal,  the  harsh  reply. 
And  all  the  cruel  language  of  the  eye ; 
The  artful  injury,  whose  venom'd  dart. 
Scarce  wounds  the  bearing,  while  it  stabs  the 

heart; 
The  guarded  phrase,  whose  meaning  kills,  yet 

told 
The  Ust'ner  wonders,  how  you  thought  it  cold , 
Small  slights,  neglect,  unmix'd  perhaps  with 

hate. 
Make  up  in  number  what  they  want  in  weight 
These  and  a  thousand  griefb  minute  as  these, 
Corrode  our  comfort  and  destroy  our  ease.     ^ , 
As  Feeling  tends  to  good  or  leans  to  ill, 
It  gives  fresh  force  to  vice  or  principle ; 
'Tis  not  a  gift  peculiar  to  the  good, 
•Tis  ofVen  but  the  virtue  of  the  blood  • 
And  what  would  seem  compassion's  moral  flow, 
Is  but  A  circulation  swifl  or  slow : 
But  to  divert  it  to  its  proper  course. 
There  wisdom's  pow'r  appears,  there  reason's 

force: 
If  ill-directed  it  pursue  the  wrong. 
It  adds  new  strength  to  whet  before  was  strong 
Breaks  out  in  wild  irregular  desires, 
Disorder'd  passions,  and  illicit  fires ; 
Without,  deforms  the  man,  depraves  withio^jTi  ^ 
And  makes  the  work  of  God  the  slave  of  sin.    I 
But  if  Religion's  bias  rule  the  soul,  /  ^  '* ' 

Then  SensibUity  exalts  the  whole ;    * 
Sheds  its  sweet  sunshine  on  the  moral  part. 
Nor  wastes  on  fancy  what  should  warm  the 

heart 
Cold  and  inert  the  mental  powers  would  lie, 
Without  this  quick'ning  spark  of  Deity. 
To  melt  the  rich  materials  from  the  mme. 
To  bid  the  mass  of  intellect  refine. 
To  bend  the  firm,  to  animate  the  cold, 
And  heav'ns  own  image  stamp  on  Nature's  gold; 
To  give  immortal  mind  its  finest  tone, 
Ohj  Sensibility  !  is  all  thy  own. 
This  is  Ui*  eternal  flame  which  lights  and  warms, 
In  song  enchiints  us  and  in  action  charms. 
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ms  thiB  that  makes  the  pensWe  strains  ofGraj* 
Win  to  the  open  heart  tneir  easy  way ; 
Blakes  the  touch*^  spirit  glo^  with  kindred  fire, 
When  sweet  Serena^s  poet  wakes  the  lyre : 
Makes  Portland's  face  its^brightest  raptore  wear, 
When  her  large  bounty  smooths  the  bed  ofcare : 
*Tis  this  that  breathes  through  Sevigne^s  fair 

That  nameless  grace  which  sooths  a  second  age ; 
'TIS  this,  whose  charm  the  soul  resistless  seize. 
And  gives  Boecawen  half  her  power  to  please. 
Yet  why  those  terrors  7  Why  that  anxious  care  7 
Sinee  your  last  hopet  the  deathful  war  wiU  dare7 


Why  dread  that  energy  of  soul  which 
To  dangerous  glory  by  heroic  deeds  7 
Why  mourn  to  view  his  ardent  soul  aspire  7 
Tou  fear  the  son  because  you  knew  the  sire. 
Hereditary  valour  you  deplore. 
And  dread,  yet  wish  to  find  one  hero  more. 

*  lUs  it  BMant  of  tbe  Eltgy  im  a  Oountrf  Ckurc 
$ard,  of  which  exquisite  poem  Sonsibitttif  is  perhaps  th^ 
characteristic  beauty. 

t  Viscotint  Fafanouth,  admiral  Boic«wen*8  onlf  rs-  ^ 
mainJBg  son  was  then  in  America,  and  at  the  batUs  of 
Lexington. 


SIR  ELDRED  OF  THE  BOWER. 


A  LEGENDARY  TALE. 


IN  TWO  YAKTS. 

Of  them  who,  wrapt  in  earth  so  cold, 

No  more  the  smiling  day  shall  view, 
Should  many  a  tender  tale  he  told. 

For  many  a  tender  thought  is  due. — Langkome. 

PART  L 

O  nostra  Vita,  ch*e  ai  bella  in  vista ! 

Com'  perde  agevolmente  in  un  momento. 

Quel,  ch*en  molt'  anni  a  grand  pena  s'acquiata. — Petrarea, 


TauiK  was  a  young  and  valiant  knight, 

Sir  EuDRED  was  his  name. 
And  never  did  a  worthier  wight 

The  rank  of  knighthood  cmim. 
Where  gliding  7by,  her  stream  sends  forth, 

To  fted  the  neighbouring  wood. 
The  ancient  glory  of  the  north. 

Sir  Eldred's  castle  stood. 
The  knight  was  rich  as  knight  might  be 

In  patrimonial  wealth ; 
And  rich  in  nature's  gift  was  he, 

Li  youth,  and  strength,  and  health. 
He  did  not  think,  as  some  have  thought. 

Whom  honour  never  crown'd. 
Tbe  fiune  a  &ther  dearly  bought. 

Could  make  the  son  renown'd. 
He  better  thought,  a  noble  sire. 

Who  gallant  deeds  had  done. 
To  deeds  of  hardihood  should  fire 

A  brave  and  gallant  son. 
The  fairest  ancestry  on  earth 

Without  desert  is  poor ; 
And  ev'jry  deed  of  fiirmer  worth 

Is  but  a  claim  for  more. 
Sir  Eldred's  heart  was  ever  kind. 

Alive  to  pity*i  call ; 
A  crowd  or  virtues  grac'd  hb  mind, 

Helov'dandfelt£>raU. 
When  merit  rais'd  the  sufibrer's  name. 

He  show'rd  his  boonty  then ; 
And  those  who  ooold  not  prove  that  daim. 

He  sQCoour'd  still  as  men. 
But  sacred  truth  the  muse  oompels 

His  errors  to  impart; 
And  yet  the  muse  reluctant  tells 

The  fiiults  of  Eldred's  heart 
Though  mild  and  iofi  as  in^t  k>ve 


His  fond  affections  melt ; 
Though  all  that  kindest  spirits  prove 

Sir  Eldred  keenly  felt : 
Yet  if  the  passions  storm'd  his  soul, 

By  jealousy  led  on  ; 
The  fierce  resentment  scom'd  oontroul 

And  bore  his  virtues  down, 
Not  Thule's  waves  so  widely  break 

To  drown  the  northern  shore ; 
Not  Etna's  entrails  fiercer  shake. 

Or  Scythia's  tempest  roar. 
As  when  in  summer's  sweetest  day 

To  fan  the  fragrant  morn. 
The  sighing  breezes  softly  stray 

O'er  fields  of  ripen'd  com ; 
Sudden  the  lightning's  blast  descends, 

Deforms  the  ravag'd  fields  ; 
At  once  the  Various  ruin  blends. 

And  all  resistless  yields. 
But  when,  to  dear  his  stormy  breast. 

The  Sim  of  reason  shone. 
And  ebbing  passions  simk  to  rest, 

And  show'd  what  rage  had  done : 
O  then  what  anguish  he  betray'd ! 

His  shame  how  deep,  how  true ! 
He  view'd  the  waste  his  rage  had  made 

And  shudder'd  at  the  view. 
The  meek-ey'd  dawn,  in  saffron  robe, 

Proolaim'd  the  op'nbg  day. 
Up  rose  the  son  to  gild  Qie  globe. 

And  hail  the  new.bom  May ; 
The  birds  their  vernal  notes  repeat 

And  glad  the  thick'ning  grove ; 
And  fe^her'd  partners  fon^y  greet 

With  manya  song  of  love : 
When  pious  Eldred  early  rose 

TheLordofaUtohaU; 
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Wbo  life  with  all  its  gifts  bestows^ 

Whose  mercies  never  fail  I 
That  done — he  left  his  woodland  glade, 

And  jonmey'd  far  away  ; 
He  lov'd  to  court  the  distant  shade, 

And  thnmgh  the  lone  vale  stray. 
Within  the  bosom  of  a  wood. 

By  circling  hills  embrae*d, 
A  little,  modest  mansion  stood, 

Boilt  by  the  hand  of  taste ; 
While  msny  a  prouder  castle  fell. 

This  safijy  did  endore ; 
The  hoQse  where  gnardian  virtues  dwell 

Is  sacred  and  secure. 
Of  eglantine  an  humble  fbnce 

Around  the  mansion  stood. 
Which  serv'd  at  once  to  charm  the  sense, 

And  screen  an  infiint  wood. 
The  wood  received  an  added  grace. 

As  pleas*d  it  bent  to  look. 
And  Tiew*d  its  ever  verdant  face 

Reflected  in  a  brook : 
The  smallness  of  the  stream  did  well 

The  master's  fbrtunies  show ; 
But  little  streams  may  serve  to  tell 

The  source  from  whence  they  flow. 
This  mansion  ownM  an  aged  uiight. 

And  such  a  man  was  he. 
As  heaven  just  shows  to  human  sight, 

To  tell  what  man  should  be. 
Hisyouth  in  man^^  a  well-fought  field 

Was  trainM  betimes  to  war : 
His  bosom,  like  a  well-worn  shield. 

Was  grac*d  with  many  a  scar. 
The  vigour  of  a  green  old  age 

His  reverend  form  did  bear ; 
And  yet,  alas !  the  warrior-sage 

Had  drain*d  the  dregs  of  care : 
And  sorrow  more  than  age  can  break. 

And  wound  its  hapless  prey, 
Twas  sorrow  furrow'd  his  firm  cheek. 

And  tum*d  his  bright  locks  jgray. 
One  darling  daughter  sooth*d  bis  cares, 

A  young  and  beauteous  dame. 
Sole  comfort  of  his  failing  years, 

And  Birtha  was  her  name. 
Her  heart  a  little  sacred  shrine, 

Where  all  the  Virtues  meet. 
And  holy  Hope  and  Faith  divine 

Had  claim*d  it  for  their  seat 
She  lov*d  to  raise  her  fragrant  bower 

Of  wild  and  rustic  taste, 
And  there  she  screened  each  favorite  flower 

From  ev'ry  ruder  blast ; 
And  not  a  shrub  or  plant  was  there 

But  did  some  moral  yield ; 
For  wisdom,  by  a  father's  dare. 

Was  firand  in  ev*r^  field. 
The  trees,  whose  foliage  fell  away, 

And  with  the  summer  died. 
He  thought  an  image  of  decay 

Might  lecture  human  pride : 
While  fair  perennial  greens  that  stood^ 

And  brav*d  the  wintry  blast, 
Astypes  of  the  fair  mind  be  viewed, 

mkich  shaQ  for  ever  kst 
He  taught  her  that  the  gaudiest  flower* 

Wore  seldom  fragrant  found. 
But  wasted  soon  their  littlo  powers, 

Dropt  useless  on  the  ground : 


While  the  sweet-scented  rose  shall  last. 

And  still  retain  its  power,  ^ 

When  life's  imperfect  day  is  past 

And  beauty's  shorter  Irour.  .  _ 

And  here  the  virgin  lov'^to  lead 

Her  inoffensive  day. 
And  here  she  oft  retir'd  to  read. 

And  oft  retir'd  to  pray. 
Embower'd,  she  grac'd  the  woodknd  shades, 

From  courts  and  cities  far, 
The  pride  of  Caledonian  maids. 

The  peerless  northern  star. 
As  shines  that  bright  and  lucid  star, 

The  glory  of  the  night. 
When  beaming  through  the  cloudless  air 

She  sheds  her  silver  light : 
So  Birtha  shone ! — But  when  she  spoke 

The  muse  herself  was  heard. 
As  on  the  ravish'd  air  she  broke, 

And  thus  hsr  prayer  preferr'd  : 

*  O  bless  thy  Birtha,  Power  Supreme 

In  whom  I  live  and  move, 
And  bless  me  most  by  blessing  him. 

Whom  more  than  life  I  love.' 
She  starts  to  hear  a  stranger's  voice. 

And  with  a  modest  grace. 
She  lifts  her  meek  eye  in  surprise. 

And  see's  a  stranger's  face : 
The  stranger  lost  in  transport  stood. 

Bereft  of  voice  and  power. 
While  she  with  equal  wonder  viewM 

Sir  Eldred  of  the  bower. 
The  virgin  blush  which  spreads  her  cheek 

With  nature's  purest  dye. 
And  all  those  dazzling  beams  ndiich  break   - 

Like  morning  from  her  eye — 
He  view'd  them  all,  and  as  he  view'd 

Drank  deeply  of  delight; 
And  still  his  raptur'd  eye  pursued 

And  feasted  on  the  sight 
With  silent  wonder  long  they  gaz'd, 

And  neither  silence  broke ; 
At  length  the  smother'd  passion  blaz'd, 

B!namour'd  EUdred  spoke : 

*  O  sacred  virtue,  heav'nly  power ! 

Thy  wond'rous  force  I  fbel : 
I  ^ze,  I  tremble,  I  adore, 

X  et  die  my  love  to  tell. 
My  scorn  has  oft  the  dart  repell'd 

Which  guileful  beauty  threw  j 
But  goodness  heard,  and  grace  beheld. 

Must  every  heart  subduo.' 
Qiuick  on  the  ground  her  eyes  were  cast* 

And  now  as  quickly  rais'd  :~- 
Just  then  her  father  hap'ly  past. 

On  whom  she  trembling  gaz'd. 
Good  Ardolph*s  eye  his  Berua  meets 

With  glances  of  delight; 
And  thus  with  courteous  speech  he  greets 

The  young  and  gracefiU  knight ; 

*  O  j|[allant  youth,  whoe'er  thou  art. 

Right  welcome  to  tins  place  ! 
There's  something  rises  at  my  heart 

Which  says  I've  seen  that  face.' 
'Thou  gen'rous  knight,*  the  youth  rejoin'd, 

*  Though  little  known  to  fame, 
I  trust  I  bear  a  grateful  mind — 

Sir  Eldred  is  my  name.' 
: '  Sir  Eldred  ?'— Ardolph  loud  exclaim'd 
I     '  Renown'd  for  worth  and  pow^7  ^ 
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For  valour  and  for  virtae  &in*d. 

Sir  Eldred  of  the  bower  7 
Now  make  me  grateful,  righteous  heaven, 

Ai  thou  art  ^x>d  to  me. 
Since  to  my  a^  eyes  *tia  given 

Sir  Eldred*!  ton  to  see  !* 
Then  Ardolph  caught  him  by  the  hand, 

And  £axM  upon  hia  face, 
And  to  hb  aged  boiom  8train*d, 

With  many  a  kind  embrace. 
Again  he  view*d  him  o*er  and  o*er, 

And  doubted  still  the  truth, 
And  ask'd  what  he  had  askM  before, 

Then  thus  addresst  the  youth : 
'^^ome  now  beneath  my  roof,  I  pray, 

Some  needful  rest  to  take. 
And  with  us  many  a  cheerful  day, 

Thy  friendly  sojourn  make  ! 
He  enterM  at  the  gate  straightway. 

Some  needful  rest  to  take ; 
And  with  them  many  a  cheerful  day 

Did  friendly  sojourn  make. 

PART  II. 

Onoi — in  a  social  summer's  walk. 

The  gaudy  day  was  fled  ; 
They  cheated  time  with  cheerful  talk. 

When  thus  Sir  Ardolph  said : 
Thy  father  was  the  firmest  friend 

That  e*er  my  being  blest ; 
And  every  virtue  heaven  could  send. 

Fast  bound  him  to  my  breast. 
T<^ether  did  we  learn  to  bear 

The  casque  and  ample  shield ; 
Tc^ther  learn  in  many  a  war 

The  deathful  spear  to  wield. 
k*o  make  our  union  still  more  dear. 

We  both  were  doom*d  to  prove, 
WhtLt  is  most  sweet  and  most  severe 

In  heart  dissolving  love, 
rhe  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  knight 

Did  my  fond  heart  engage ; 
And  ne*er  did  heaven  the  virtues  write 

Upon  a  fairer  page. 
Hi$  bosom  folt  an  equal  wound. 

Nor  sigh*d  we  long  in  vain ; 
One  summer*s  sun  beheld  us  bound 

In  Hymen*s  holy  chain. 
Thou  wast  Sir  Elorvd*8  only  child, 

Thy  father's  darling  joy  ; 
On  me  a  lovely  daughter  smil*d. 

On  me  a  blooming  boy; 
But  man  has  woes,  has  clouds  of  care  , 

That  dim  his  sUr  of  life— 
Myarms  receiv*d  the  little  pair. 

The  earth*s  cold  breast,  my  wifo. 
Forgive,  thou  gentle  knight,  forgive, 

fond  foolish  tears  fot/Tflow ; 
One  day  like  mine  thy  heart  may  heave. 

And  mourn  its  lot  of  wo. 
Butgrant,  kind  heaven !  thou  ne*er  may*st know 

The  pangs  I  now  impart ; 
Nor  even  foel  the  parting  blow 

That  rives  a  husband's  heart 
Beside  the  blooming  banks  of  Tay^ 

My  angel's  ashes  sleep ; 
And  wherefore  should  her  Ardolph  stay, 

Except  to  watch  and  weep  7 
I  bore  my  beauteous  babes  away 


With  many  a  gushing  tear  $ 
I  left  the  blooming  banks  of  Tlsy, 

And  brought  my  darlings  here. 
I  watch*d  my  little  household  cares. 

And  formed  their  growing  youth; 
And  fondly  train'd  their  infant  years 

To  piety  and  truth.* 

*  Thy  blooming  Birtha  here  I  see,* 

Sir  Eldred  straight  rejoin'd ', 

*  But  why  thy  son  is  not  with  thee. 

Resolve  my  doubting  mind.' 
When  Birtha  did  the  question  hear. 

She  sigh'd,  but  could  not  speak; 
And  many  a  sofl  and  silent  tear 

Stray'd  down  her  damask  cheek. 
Then  pass'd  o'er  good  Sir  Ardolph's  faoii 

A  cast  of  deadly  pale ; 
But  soon  compos'd,  with  manly  grace. 

He  thus  renew'd  his  tale : 
'  For  him  my  heart  too  much  has  bled ; 

For  him,  my  darling  son. 
Has  sorrow  press'd  my  hoary  head ; 

But  heav'n's  hi^h  will  be  done !' 
Scarce  eighteen  winter's  had  revolv'd. 

To  crown  the  circling  year» 
Before  my  valiant  boy  resolv'd 

The  warrior's  lance  to  bear. 
Too  high  I  priz'd  my  native  land. 

Too  dear  his  fame  I  held, 
T*  oppose  a  parent's  stern  <^mmand« 

And  keep  him  from  the  field. 
He  left  me— lefl  his  sbter  too, 

Yet  tears  bedew*d  his  fiioe — 
What  could  a  feeble  old  man  do  7 

He  burst  from  my  embrace. 

0  thirst  of  glory,  fatal  flame  ! 

0  laurels  dearly  bought ! 

Yet  sweet  is  death  when  earn'd  with  fama«« 

So  virtuous  Edwy  thought. 
Full  roanfblly  the  brave  boy  strove, 

Though  pressing  ranks  oppose ; 
But  weak  tne  strongest  arm  must  prove 

Against  an  host  of  foes. 
A  deadly  wound  my  son  receives, 

A  spear  assails  his  side : 
Grief  does  not  kill — for  Ardolph  lives 

To  tell  that  Edwy  died. 
His  long.lov'd  mother  died  again 

In  Ekiwy*s  parting  groan ; 

1  wept  for  her,  yet  wept  in  vain — 

1  wept  for  both  in  one. 

I  would  have  died — I  sought  to  die. 
But  heaven  restrain'd  the  thought, 

And  to  my  passion-clouded  eye 
My  helpless  Birtha  brought 

When  lo !  array*d  in  robes  of  light, 
A  nymph  celestial  came. 

She  clear*d  the  mists  that  dimm'd  my  sight- 
Religion  was  her  name.  ' 

She  prov'd  the  chastisement  divine. 
And  bade  me  kiss  the  rod ; 

She  taught  thb  rebel  heart  of  mine 
Submission  to  its  God. 

Religion  taught  me  to  sustain 
What  nature  bade  me  feel ; 

And  piety  reliev'd  the  pain 
Which  time  can  never  heal.* 

He  ceas*d — with  sorrow  and  delight 
The  tale  Sir  Eldred  hears : 

Then  weeping  cries — *  Thou  noble  knight. 
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tcT  thtnks  accept  mj  tears. 
O  Ardolph,  miffht  I  dare  aspire 

To  claim  eo^ri^ht  a  boon ! — 
Good  old  Sir  £^dred  was  my  sire— 

And  thoa  bait  k»t  a  son. 
And  thoagh  I  want  a  worthier  plea 

To  urge  so  dear  a  caose ; 
Ifet,  let  me  to  tb j  bosom  be 

What  once  thy  Edwy  was. 
My  trembling  tongue  its  aid  denies 

For  thoo  may*8t  disapproTc ; 
Then  read  it  in  my  ardent  eyes, 

Oh !  read  the  tale  of  love. 
Thy  beaateoos  Birtha  !*— ^Gradons  power ! 

now  could  I  e*er  repine,* 
Cries  Ardolpb, '  since  I  see  this  hour  7 

Ye»— Birtha  shaU  be' thine.* 
A  little  transient  gleam  of  red 

Shot  faintly  o*er  her  face. 
And  eT*ry  trembling  feature  spread 

With  sweet  disorder*d  grace. 
The  tender  father  kindly  smil*d 

With  fnlness  of  content; 
And  fondly  ey'd  his  darling  child. 

Who,  bashful,  blush'd  consent. 
O  then  to  paint  the  yast  delight 

That  fiU*d  Sir  Eldred*s  heart. 
To  tell  the  transports  of  the  knight, 

Would  mock  the  Mnse*s  art 
Bat  ev*ry  kind  and  gracioos  soal. 

Where  gentle  passions  dwell. 
Will  better  fkr  conoeiTc  the  whole. 

Than  any  muse  can  telL 
The  more  the  knight  his  Birtha  knew, 

The  more  he  pnz*d  the  maid ; 
Some  worth  each  day  produc*d  to  yiew 

Some  ^oe  each  hour  betray*d. 
Hie  yirffin  too  was  fond  to  charm 

The  mar  acoomplish'd  youth ; 
His  single  breast  slie  stroye  to  warm. 

And  crown*d  with  love,  his  truth. 
Unlike  the  dames  of  modern  days. 

Who  general  homage  claim ; 
Who  court  the  univertal  gaze. 

And  pant  for  pMic  fame. 
7%«ii  beaoty  but  on  merit  smiPd, 

VNor  were  her  chaste  smiles  sold ; 
o  venal  father  gave  his  child. 

For  grandeur,  or  fbrxold. 
The  ai^oor  of  young  EMred*s  flame 

But  ill  could  brook  delay. 
And  ofl  he  prees*d  the  maid  to  name 

A  speedy  nuptial  day. 
The  fixid  impatience  of  his  breast 

*Twas  all  m  vain  to  hide. 
Bat  she  his  eager  suit  represt 

With  modest  maiden  pride. 
When  ofl  Qir  Eldred  press*d  the  day 

Which  was  to  crown  his  trath. 
The  thoughtful  sire  would  sigh  and  say, 

*  O  happy  state  of  youth ! 
It  little  recks  the  woes  which  wait 

To  scare  it  dreams  of  joy ; 
Nor  thinks  to-morrow's  atter*d  fate 

May  all  those  dreams  destroy. 
And  thoueh  the  flatterer  Hope  deceives, 

And  painted  proepects  shows ; 
Tet  man,  still  cheated,  still  believes, 

Ttii  death  the  bright  scene  close. 
So  look*d  my  bride,  so  sweetly  mild« 


On  me  her  beauty's  slave ; 
But  whilst  she  kwk'd,  and  whilst  she  sml'  <l 

She  sunk  into  the  grave. 
Yet,  O  forgive  an  old  man's  care, 

Forgive  a  father's  zeal ; 
Who  fondly  loves  must  creatly  fear. 

Who  fears  must  greatly  feel. 
Once  more  in  soft  and  sacred  bands 

Shall  Love  and  H^en  meet ; 
To-morrow  shall  unite  your  hands. 

And — be  your  bliss  complete  !' 
The  rising  sun  inflam'd  the  sky. 

The  golden  orient  blush'd ; 
But  Birtha's  cheeks  a  sweeter  dye, 

A  brighter  crimson  flush'd. 
The  priest  in  milk-white  vestments  clad, 

Perfbrm'd  the  mystic  rite ; 
Love  lit  the  hallow'd  torch  that  led 

To  Hymen's  chaste  delight 
How  feeble  language  were  to  speak 

Th'  immeasurable  joy. 
That  fir'd  Sir  Eldred's  ardent  cheek. 

And  triumph'd  in  hb  eye ! 
Sir  Ardolph's  pleasure  stood  confest, 

A  pleasure  all  his  own ; 
The  guarded  pleasure  of  a  breast 

Which  many  a  grief  had  known. 
'Twas  such  a  sober  sense  of  joy 

As  angels  well  might  keep 
A  joy  chastis'd  by  piety, 

A  joy  prepared  to  weep. 
To  recollect  her  scatter'd  thought, 

And  shun  the  noon-tide  hour. 
The  lovely  bride  in  secret  sought 

The  coolness  of  her  bower. 
Long  she  remained — th'  enamour'd  knight, 

Impatient  at  her  stay ; 
And  all  unfit  to  taste  delight 

When  Birtha  was  away ; 
Betakes  him  to  the  secret  bower ; 

His  footsteps  sofUy  move ; 
Impell'd  by  ev'ry  tender  power. 

He  steals  upon  his  love. 
O,  horror !  horror !  blasting  sight! 

He  sees  his  Birtha's  charms, 
Reclin'd  with  melting,  fond  delight. 

Within  a  stranger's  arms. 
Wild  flrenzy  fires  his  frantic  hand. 

Distracted  at  the  sight. 
He  flies  to  where  the  lovers  stand ; 

And  stabs  the  stranger  knight 

*  Die,  traitor,  die  !  thy  guilty  flames 

Demand  th*  avenging  steel  V — 

*  It  is  my  brother,*  she  exclaims ! 

•  'Tis  Edwy— Oh  farewell !' 
An  aged  peasant,  Edwy's  guide, 

The  good  old  Ardolph  sought ; 
He  told  him  that  his  bosom's  pride. 

His  JEklwy,  he  had  brought 
O  how  the  father's  feelings  melt ' 

How  fiiint  and  how  revive ! 
Just  so  the  Hebrew  patriarch  felt. 

To  find  his  son  alive. 

*  Let  me  behold  my  darling's  face, 

And  Mess  him  ere  I  die  T 
Then  with  a  awtd  and  vigorous  pace, 

He  to  the  bower  did  hie  ; 
O  sad  reverse ! — Sunk  on  the  ground 

His  slaughter'd  son  he  view'd ; 
And  dying  Birtha,  close  he  found 
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la  brother*s  blood  imbrued. 
Cold,  speechless,  senseless,  Eldred  near, 

Gaz'd  on  the  deed  heM  done  ; 
Like  the  blank  statue  o£  De$pair, 

Or  Madness  gravM  in  stone. 
The  father  saw — so  Jephthah  stood, 

So  turned  his  wo-fraught  eye, 
When  the  dear,  destinM  child  he  view*d 

His  zeal  had  doomM  to  die. 
He  look'd  the  wo  he  could  not  speak, 

And  on  the  pale  corse  prest 
His  wan  discoloured,  dying  cheek. 

And  silent  sunk  to  rest. 
Then  Birtha  faintly  raisM  her  eye, 

Which  long  had  ceasM  to  stream. 
On  Eldred  fix*d,  with  many  a  sigh, 

Its  dim  departing  beam. 
The  cold,  cold  dews  of  hastening  death, 

Upon  her  pale  face  stand ; 
And  quick  and  short  her  failing  breath. 

And  tremulous  her  hand. 
The  cold,  cold  dews  of  hastening  death. 

The  dim  departing  eye. 
The  quivering  hand,  the  short  quick  breath, 

He  view'd — and  did  not  die. 
He  saw  her  spirit  mount  in  air. 

Its  kindred  skies  to  seek ! 


His  heart  its  anguish  ooold  not  becr^ 

And  yet  it  would  not  break. 
The  mournful  muse  forbears  to  tell 

How  wretched  Eldred  died ; 
She  draws  the  Grecian*  painter's  veil, 

The  vast  distress  to  hide. 
Yet  heaven*s  decrees  are  just  and  wise. 

And  man  is  born  to  bear : 
Joy  is  the  portion  of  the  skies, 

^Beneath  them  all  is  care. 
Yet  blame  not  heaven ;  *tis  erring  man. 

Who  mars  his  own  best  joys ; 
Whose  passions  uncontrollM,  the  plan 

Of  promisM  bliss  ilestroys. 
Had  Eldred  paused  before  the  blow, 

His  hand  oad  never  err*d ; 
What  guilt,  what  complicated  wo, 

His  soul  had  then  been  spar*d ! 
The  deadliest  wound  with  which  we  bleed* 

Our  crimes  inflict  alone ; 
Man*s  mercies  from  God*s  hand  proceed. 

His  miseries  from  his  otm. 


*  Id  tbe  celebrated  incture  of  the  sacriAce  of  Iphurfr- 
nia,  Timanthes  having  exhausted  every  image  of  ghei 
in  tbe  bystanders,  threw  a  veil  over  tbe  face  of  tlra  fli- 
tber,  whose  sorrow  he  was  utterly  unable  to  expresa 
Plin.  book  zxxv. 


THE  BLEEDING  ROCK: 


THE  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  A  NYMPH  INTO  STONE 


'  The  annual  wound  allurM 


The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate. 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer*s  day  ; 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple-to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded. — BHUon, 


Wherb  beauCeoufl  Belmont  rears  her  modest 

brow 
To  view  Sabrind*s  silver  wave  below, 
Liv*d  ^oung  lanthe,  fair  as  beauty*s  queen ; 
She  reignMunrivalPd  in  the  sylvan  scene ; 
Hers  every  charm  of  symmetry  and  grace. 
Which  aids  the  triumph  of  the  fairest  face ; 
With  all  that  soAer  elegance  of  mind, 
B^  genius  heighton^d,  and  by  taste  refinM 
Vet  early  was  she  doomM  the  child  of  care. 
For  hapless  love  subdu'd  th*  ill-fated  fair. 
Ah  !  what  avails  each  captivating  grace. 
The  form  enchanting,  or  the  fairest  face  7 
Or  what  each  beauty  of  the  heav*n-born  mind, 
The  soul  superior,  or  the  taste  relinM  1 
Beauty  but  serves  destruction  to  insure. 
And  sense  to  feel  the  pane  it  cannot  cure. 

Elach  neighboring  youth  aspired  to  gain  her 
hand. 
And  many  a  suitor  came  from  many  a  land  : 
But  all  in  vain  each  neighboring  youth  aspir'd. 
And  distent  suitors  all  in  vain  admir*d. 
Averse  to  hear,  yet  fearful  to  offend. 
The  lover  she  refusM  she  made  a  friend : 
Her  meek  rejection  wore  so  mild  a  face, 
More  like  acceptance  seemM  it,  than  disgrace. 

Young  Polydore,  the  pride  of  rural  swains, 


Was  wont  to  visit  BelmonVs  blooming  plain*. 
Who  has  not  heard  how  Polydore  could  throw 
Th*  unerring  dart  to  wound  the  flying  doe  ? 
How  leave  the  swiftest  at  the  race  behind,        ^ 
How  motmt  the  courser,  and  outstrip  the  wind  i 
With  molting  sweetness,  or  with  magic  fire. 
Breathe  the  soft  flute,  or  sweep  the  well.stnmg 

lyre? 
From  that  fam*d  lyre  no  vulgar  music  sprung. 
The  Graces  tun'd  it,  and  A^o  strung. 

Apollo  too  was  once  a  shepherd  swam. 
And  fed  the  flock,  and  graced  the  rustic  plain : 
He  teught  what  charms  to  rural  life  belong, 
Tbe  social  sweetness,  and  the  sylvan  song ; 
He  teught  fair  Wisdom  in  her  grove  to  woo, 
Her  joys  how  precious,  and  her  wante  how  fow  i 
The  savage  herds  in  mute  attention  stood. 
And  ravishM  Echo  filPd  the  vocal  wood ; 
The  sacred  sisters,  stooping  from  their  sphere. 
Forgot  their  golden  harps,  intent  to  hear ; 
Till  Heaven  (ne  scene  survey'd  with  jealous 

eyes. 
And  Jove,  in  envy,  call'd  him  to  the  skies. 

Young  Polydore  was  rich  in  large  domains. 
In  smiling  pastures,  and  in  flowery  plains; 
With  these,  he  boasted  each  exterior  charm. 
To  win  the  prudent,  and  the  cold  to  warmi 
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The  fknvst  Mmblanee  of  desert  he  bore, 
And  each  fictiUooB  mark  of  goodness  wore; 
Gould  act  the  tenderness  he  never  felt, 
In  sorrow  eoften,  and  in  anguish  melt 
The  sigh  elaborate,  the  fraudfol  tear. 
The  joy  dissembled,  and  the  well  feigned  ftar. 
All  mew  were  his ;  and  his  each  treach'roos  art. 
That  steals  the  guileless  and  unpraotis'd  heart 

Too  soon  he  heard  of  fair  Ianthe*8  fame, 
*Twas    each   enamoorM    shepherd's   fav'rite 

theme; 
RetumM  the  rising,  and  the  setting  son. 
The  shepherd's  fav'rite  theme  was  never  done. 
They  prais'd  her  wit,  her  worth,  her  shape,  her 

air! 
And  even  inferior  beauties  own*d  her  fair. 

Such  sweet  perfection  all  his  wonder  moved ; 
He  saw,  admired,  nay,  fancied  that  he  loved : 
Bat  Polydore  no  gen'roas  passion  knew, 
Lost  to  all  trath  in  feigning  to  be  tme. 
No  lasting  tenderness  could  warm  a  heart, 
Too  vain  to  feel,  too  selfish  to  impart 

Cold  as  the  snows  of  Rhodope  desoend. 
And  with  the  chilling  wave  of  Hebrus  blend ; 
So  cold  the  breast  where  Vanity  presides. 
And  the  whole  subject  soul  absorbs  and  guides. 
Too  well  he  knew  to  make  his  conquest  sure. 
Win  her  soft  heart,  yet  keep  his  own  secure. 
So  ofl  he  told  the  well  imagm'd  tale. 
So  oft  he  swore— how  should  he  not  prevail? 
The  well'imagin'd  tale  the  nymph  believ'd ; 
Too  unsuspecting  not  to  be  deeeiv'd : 
She  lov*d  the  youth,  she  thought  herself  belov'd. 
Nor  blush'd  to  praise  whom  every  maid  ap. 

prov'd. 
The  conqaest  once  achieved,  the  brightest  fair. 
When  conqner*d,  was  no  longer  woAh  his  care : 
When  to  the  world  her  passion  he  could  prove. 
Vain  of  his  pow*r,  he  jested  at  her  love. 
The  peijnr'd  youth,  from  sad  lanthe  far 
To  win  fresh  triumphs,  wages  cruel  war. 
With  other  nymphs  behold  the  wand*rer  tiJ(.r^ 
And  tell  the  story  of  Ianthe*s  love ; 
He  mocks  her  easy  faith,  insults  her  wo. 
Nor  pities  tears  himself  had  taught  to  flow. 
To  sad  lanthe  soon  the  tale  was  borno, 
How  Polydore  to  treach'ry  added  scorn. 

And  DOW  her  eyes*  soft  radiance  *gan  to  frM, 
And  now  the  crimson  of  her  cheek  g'/ew  pale ; 
The  lily  there  in  faded  beauty  shows 
Its  sickly  empire  o'er  the  vanquish'd  rose. 
Devooring  SofTow  marks  her  for  his  prey. 
And,  slow  and  certain,  mines  his  silent  way. 
fet,  as  apace  her  ebbing  life  declin'd. 
Increasing  strength  sustain'd  her  firmer  mind. 

*  O  had  my  heart  been  hard  ao  his,*  she  cried, 

*  An  hapless  victim  thus  I  had  not  died : 
If  there  be  gods,  and  gods  there  surely  are, 
Insulted  virtue  doubtless  is  their  care. 

Then  hasten,  righteous  Powers;  my  tedious 

&te, 
Shorten  my  woes,  and  en4  my  mortal  date  : 
Quick  let  your  power  transform  this  failing 

fhune. 
Let  me  be  any  thing  but  what  I  am  ! 
And  since  the  erael  woes  I'm  doom'd  to  fbel. 
Proceed,  alas !  from  having  lov*d  too  well : 
Grant  me  some  form  where  love  can  have  no  part. 
No  b^ni^n  weakness  reach  my  guarded  heart ; 
Wh«»n  no  soft  touch  of  passion  can  be  fiilt. 


No  fond  afiection  this  weak  bosom  melt 
If  Pity  has  not  left  your  blest  abodes, 
Change  me  to  flinty  adamant,  ye  gods ! 
To  hardest  rock,  or  monumental  stone. 
So  may  I  know  no  more  the  pangs  Pve  known : 
So  shall  I  thus  no  farther  torments  prove, 
Nor  taunting  rivals  say  she  died  for  love : 
For  sure,  if  aught  can  aggravate.our  wo, 
'TIS  the  fei^n'd  pity  of  a  prosp'rous  foe.' 
Thus  pray'd  the  nymph,  and  straight  the  Pow'rs 

addrest. 
Accord  the  weeping  suppliant's  sad  request. 

Then  strange  to  tell !  if  rural  folks  say  true. 
To  harden'd  rock  the  stiflfning  damsel  mw , 
No  more  her  shapeless  features  can  be  known. 
Stone  is  her  body,  and  her  limbs  are  stone ; 
The  growing  rock  invades  her  beauteous  face. 
And  quickly  petrifies  each  living  grace ; 
The  stone,  her  stature  nor  her  shape  retains, 
The  nymph  is  vanish'd,  but  the  rock  remains. 
No  vestige  now  of  human  shape  appears. 
No  cheeks  for  blushes,  and  no  eyes  fbr  tears : 
Yet — strange  the  marvels  poets'can  impart ! 
Unchang'd,   unchiU'd,   remain'd   the  glowing 

heart; 
Its  vital  spirits  destin'd  still  to  keep. 
It  scom'd  to  mingle  with  the  marble  heap. 

When  babbling  Fame  the  wondrous  tidings 
bore. 
Grief  seiz'd  the  soul  of  peijur'd  Polydore; 
And  now  the  fiilsehood  of  his  soul  appears, 
And  now  his  broken  vows  assail  his  ears. 
Appall'd  his  smitten  fancy  seems  to  view 
The  nymph  so  lovely,  and  the  fHend  so  true. 
For  since  her  absence,  all  the  virgin  train. 
His  admiration  sought  to  win  in  vain. 

Though  not  to  keep  him  ev'n  lanthe  knew 
From  vanity  alone  his  falsehood  grew : 
O  let  the  youthfbl  heart,  thus  warn'd  beware. 
Of  vanity,  how  deep,  how  wide  the  snare ; 
That  half  the  mischiefs  youth  and  beauty  know. 
From  Vanity's  exhaustless  fountain  flow. 

Now  deep  remorse  deprives  his  soul  of  rest : 
And  deep  compunction  wounds  his  guilty  breast: 
Then  to  the  fatal  spot  in  haste  he  flew, 
Eager  some  vestire  of  the  maid  to  view , 
The  shapeless  rock  he  mark'd,  but  found  no  trace 
Of  lost  lanthe's  form,  lantbe's  face. 
He  fix'd  his  streaming  eyes  upon  the  stone, 
*  And  take  sweet  maid,'  he  cried,  *  my  partini; 

groan; 
Since  we  are  doom'd  thus  terribly  to  part. 
No  other  nymph  shall  ever  share  my  heart; 
Thus  only  I'm  absolv*d* — he  rashly  cried, 
Then  plunff'd  a  deadly  poinard  in  his  side ! 
Fainting,  tne  steel  he  grasp'd,  and  as  he  fell 
The  weapon  pierc'd  the  rock  he  k>v'd  so  well : 
The  guiltless  steel  assail'd  the  living  part. 
And  stabb'd  the  vital,  vulnerable  heart 
And  though  the  rooky  mass  was  pale  before, 
Behold  it  ting'd  with  ruddy  streams  of  gore ! 
The  life-blood  issuing  fVom  the  wounded  stone, 
Blends  with  the  crimson  current  of  his  own , 
From  Polydore's  fVesh  wound  it  flow'd  in  pert. 
But  chief  emitted  fVom  lanthe's  heart 
And  thoufifh  revolving  ages  since  have  past, 
The  meeting  torrents  undiminisb'd  last ; 
Still  gushes  out  the  sanguine  stream  amain. 
The  standing  wonder  of  the  stranger  swam 

Now  once  a  year,  so  rustic  records  tcli, 
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When  o*er  thehemth  roaomidi  the  midDight  beU; 
On  eve  of  mideummer,  that  foe  to  sleep, 
What  time  young  maida  their  annnai  vigils 

keep, 
The  tell.Ule  shrub,*  fresh  gatherM  to  declare 
The  swains  who  false,  from  thoee  who  constant 

are; 
When  ghosts  in  clanking  chains  the  chnrch- 

yard  walk. 
And  to  the  wond*ring  ear  of  fancy  talk : 
When  the  scar*d  maid  steals  trembling  thro* 

the  grove. 
To  kiss  uie  grave  of  him  who  died  fer  love ; 
When,  with  long  watohings,  Care  at  length  op- 

preet, 
Steab  broken  paoses  of  nnoertain  rest ; 
Nay,  Grief  shOTt  snatches  of  repose  can  take. 
And  nothing  but  Despair  is  quite  awake ; 
Then,  at  that  hour,  so  still,  so  fbil  of  fear. 
When  all  things  horrible  to  thought  appear, 
Is  perjnrM  Polydore  observ*d  to  rove 
A  ghastly  spectre  throasrh  the  gloomy  grove ; 
Then  to  the  rock,  the  meeding-rock  repair, 
Where,  sadly  sighing  it  dissolves  to  air. 

*  MidiummeMDen,  consulted  as  orictUar  by  viUafs 
maids. 


Still  when  the  hours  of  solemn  rites  r»tani« 
The  village  train  in  sad  procession  mourn ; 
Pluck  ev*ry  weed  which  might  the  spot  dis- 
grace. 
And  plant  the  fairest  field  flowers  in  their  place. 
Around  no  noxious  plant,  or  flow*ret  grows, 
But  the  first  daffodil,  and  earliest  rose  ; 
The  snoW'drop  spreads  its  whitest  blossom  here, 
And  golden  cowslips  grace  the  vernal  year : 
Here  the  pale  primrose  takes  a  fairer  hue. 
And  ev*r^  violet  boasts  a  brighter  blue. 
Here  builds  the  wood-lark,  hero  the  faithflil 

dove 
Laments  his  lost,  or  woos  his  living  love. 
Secure  fVom  harm  is  ev*ry  hallowM  nest. 
The  spot  is  sacred  where  true  lovers  rest 
To  guard  the  rock  from  each  malignant  sprite, 
A  troop  of  guardian  spirits  watch  by  night; 
Alofl  in  air  each  takes  his  little  stand, 
The  neighb'ring  hill  is  hence  call*d  Fairy 

*  Bj  contraction,  FkUand^  a  hill  well  known  in  So- 
mersetfhire:  not  fkx  from  tbif  if  The  Eluding  Rock, 
from  wliicli  coDRtantly  iMues  a  crimson  current.  A  de> 
sire  to  account  for  this  appeannce,  gave  rise  to  a  whim* 
aical  conversation,  which  produced  these  slight  verses. 


ODE. 


FROM  B.  M.  AT  BRISTOL,  TO  llEA<K»f,  MR.  OARRIOK'S  HOUn  DOO,  AT  HAMPTON. 


I.  Dragon  !  since  lyrics  are  the  mode, 
To  thee  I  dedicate  my  ode, 

And  reason  good  I  plead : 
Are  those  who  cannot  write,  to  blame 
To  draw  their  hopes  of  future  fame, 

From  thoee  who  cannot  read  7 

II.  O  could  I  like  that  nameless  wi^ht,* 
Find  the  choice  minute  when  to  write. 

The  moUia  tempora  fandi ! 
Like  his,  m^  muse  should  learn  to  whistle 
A  true  kermeal  epUUe^ 

In  strains  which  ne*er  can  die. 

III.  Father  of  lyrics,  tuneful  Horace ! 
Can  thy  great  shade  do  nothing  fi>r  us 

To  mend  the  British  lyre  T 
•  Our  luckless  bards  have  broke  the  strings, 
SeizM  the  scarM  muses,  pluck*d  their  wings,  ' 
And  put  out  all  their  fircf 

IV.  Dragon !  thou  tyrant  c^the  yard. 
Great  namesake  of  that  furious  guard 

That  watchM  the  fruits  Hesperian ! 
Thy  choicer  treasures  safely  keep, 
Nor  snatch  one  moment's  guilty  sleep. 

Fidelity's  criterion. 

V.  O  Dragon !  change  with  me  thy  fate, 
To  give  me  up  th^  place  and  state, 

And  I  will  give  thee  mine : 
I,  left  to  think,  and  thou  to  fbed ! 
My  mind  enlarged,  thy  body  fVeed, 

How  blest  my  lot  and  thine  ! 

VI.  Then  shalt  thou  scent  the  rich  regale 
Of  turtle  and  diluting  ale, 

Nay,  share  the  sav'ry  bit; 

«  See  the  admirable  epistle  to  sir  William  Chamhers. 

t  A  profusion  uf  odes  had  appeared  about  this  time. 
Which  strikingly  violated  all  the  rules  of  lyrfcal  corapa 
sition. 


And  see,  what  thou  hast  never  seen, 
For  thou  hast  but  at  Hampton  been, 
A  feast  devoid  of  wit 

VII.  Ofl  shalt  thou  snuff  the  smoking  venisoii« 
Devoured  alone,  by  himgry  denizen. 

So  fresh,  thoulH  bug  to  tear  it; 
Though  Flaccus*  tells  a  diffVont  tale 
Of  social  souls  who  chose  it  stale. 

Because  their /rien(is  should  share  iU 

VIII.  And  then  on  me  what  joys  would  wait. 
Were  I  the  guardian  of  thy  gate. 

How  useless  bolt  and  latch  ! 
How  vain  were  locks,  and  bars  how  vain. 
To  shield  from  harm  the  household  train 

Whom  I,  from  love,  would  watch ! 

IX.  Not  that  HwQuld  crown  with  joy  my  lifb 
That  Bowden,t  or  that  Bowden*s  wife, 

Brought  me  my  daily  pickings: 
Though  she,  aoceleratinff  fate, 
Decrees  the  scanty  moru  date 

Of  turkeys  and  of  chickens ! 

X.  Though  fir*d  with  innocent  ambition, 
Bowden,  great  Nature*s  rhetorician. 

More  flow'rs  than  Burke  produces ; 
And  though  he  *s  skillM  more  roots  to  find, 
Than  ever  stock*d  an  Hebrew's  mind, 

And  knows  their  various  uses. 

XI.  I*d  get  my  master's  ways  by  rote, 
Ne*er  would  I  bark  at  ngged  coat, 

Nor  tear  the  tatterM  sinner ; 
Like  him  Vd  love  the  dog  of  merit 
Caress  the  cur  of  broken  spirit. 

And  give  them  all  a  dinner. 

XII.  Nor  let  me  pair  hu  blue.ey*d  dame 
With  Venus*  or  Minerva's  name, 

♦Hor.  lib  ii.  St  1.2. 

t  The  gardener  ind  poultry  woman  at  Haaptoa. 
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On*  warrior,  one  coquet ; 
No ,  Pallas  aod  tbA  queen  of  Beauty 
Shaiin*d,  or  befrajM  that  iraptial  duty, 

Which  «Ae  eo  high  has  set 
XIIL  Whene'er  I  heard  the  rattluur  coadi 
Prodaim  their  lon^-desirM  approach^ 

How  would  I  haste  to  Afreet  *eni ! 
Nor  ever  feel  I  wore  a  chain. 
Tin,  starting,  I  percaivM  with  pain 

I  could  not  fly  to  meet  'em  ! 

XIV.  The  master  lores  his  sylvan  shades, 
Here,  with  the  nine  melodious  maids^ 

His  choicest  hours  are  spent: 
Tet  shall  I  bear  some  wittling  cry, 
(Such  wittling  fh>m  my  presence  fly !) 

*  Garriek  will  soon  repent : 

XV.  *  Anin  you'll  see  him,  nerer  fear ; 
Some  hiuf  a  dozen  times  a  year 

He  still  will  charm  the  are ; 
Aceustom'd  long  to  be  admir'd. 
Of  shades  and  streams  he'll  soon  he  tir'd. 

And  languish  for  the  stage.' 

XVI.  Peace !  To  his  solitude  he  bears 


The  full-blown  fame  of  thirtpr  years ; 

He  bears  a  nation's  praise ; 
He  bears  his  lib'ral,  polish'd  mind, 
His  worth,  his  wit,  his  sense  refin'd 

He  bears  his  well-eam'd  bays. 

XVII.  When  warm  admirers  drop  a  tear 
Because  this  sun  has  left  his  sphere. 

And  set  before  his  time ; 
I  who  have  felt  and  lov'd  his  rays. 
What  they  condemn  will  loudly  praise, 

And  call  the  deed  sublime. 

XVIII.  How  wise  long.pamper'd  with  applause^ 
To  make  a  voluntary  pause 

And  lav  his  laurels  down ! 
Boldly  repeUing  each  strong  claim. 
To  dare  assert  to  Wealth  and  Fame 

•  Enough  of  both  I've  known.* 

XIX.  How  wise !  a  short  retreat  to  iteal« 
The  vanity  of  life  to  feel, 

And  from  its  cares  to  fly : 
To  act  one  calm,  domestic  scene. 
Earth's  bustle,  and  the  grave  between, 

Retire,  and  learn  to  die ! 


EPITAPHS. 


ON  THE  REVEREND  MR.  PENROSE, 

T%irty.two  years  VicarqfSL€fluvia$,  ComtoaU, 

\t  sodal  manners,  if  the  gentlest  mind. 

If  seal  for  God,  and  love  fir  human  kind, 

If  all  the  charities  which  life  endear. 

May  claim  afiectioa,  or  demand  a  tear. 

Then  o'er  Penrose's  venerable  urn 

Domestic  love  may  weep,  and  friendship  mourn. 

The  path  of  doty  still,  ontir'd,  he  trod, 
He  walk'd  In  safety,  for  he  walk'd  with  God! 
When  past  the  power  of  precept  and  of  pray'r. 
Yet  still  his  flock  remain'd  the  shepherd's  care ; 
Their  wants  still  kindly  watchful  to  supply, 
He  taught  his  best,  last  lesson,  how  t  j  die ! 

ON  MRS.  BLANFORD. 

Mnx  shade,  farewell !  go  seek  that  quiet  shore, 
Where  sin  shall  vex,  and  sorrow  wound  no 

more ; 
Thy  lowljr  worth  obtains  that  final  bliss. 
Which  pride  disdains  to  seek,  and  wit  may  miss. 
That  pslh  thou'st  found  which  science  cannot 

teach. 
But  fiuth  and  goodness  never  fail  to  reach : 
Then  share  the  joy  the  words  of  life  impart. 
The  Vision  promls'd  to  the  pure  in  heart, 

ON  MRa  LFFTLE, 
Jit  Redely  Churchy  England, 
O  cocLO  this  verse  her  fair  example  spread. 
And  teach  the  living  while  it  prau'd  the  dead ! 
Then,  reader!  should  it  speak  her  hope  divine. 
Not  to  record  her  faith,  but  strengthen  thine ; 
Then  should  her  ev'ry  virtue  stand  confest, 
Till  ev'iT  virtue  kindle  in  thy  breast 
But,  if  thou  slight  the  monitory  strain. 
And  she  has  liv'd,  to  thee  at  least,  in  vain ; 
Yet  let  her  death,  an  awful  lesson  give. 


The  dying  Christian  speaks  to  all  that  live- 
Enough  ror  her  that  here  her  ashes  rest. 
Till  God's  own  plaudit  shall  her  worth  attest 

ON  GENERAL  LAWRENCE, 

Memorable  for  hif  conquests  in  India,  and  for  his  de> 
mency  to  the  vanquished. 

On  a  Monument  erected  by  Sir  Robert  Palk. 
BoaN  to  command,  to  conouer,  and  to  spare, 
As  mercy  mild,  yet  terrible  as  war. 
Here  Lawrence  resti  in  death;  while  living 
fame  [name. 

From  Thames  to  Ganges  wafts  his  honour'd 
To  him  this  frail  memorial  Friendship  rears. 
Whose  noblest  monument 's  a  nation's  tears ; 
Whose  deeds  on  fairer  columns  stand  engrav'd 
In  provinces  preserv'd  and  cities  sav'd. 

TO  THE  MBMOaV  OT 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  IVES, 

Aged  Ninety-one,  of  Northampton 

Her  pious  and  usefbl  Life, 

was  extended  to  an  honourable  old  age, 

uid  closed  by  an  exemplary  Death, 

Her  Charity  had  its  source 

In  Religion : 

Her  love  of  her  neighbour 

was  the  genuine  effect 

of  her  love  ofGon: 

Her  Rengnaiion 

was  the  Fruit  of  her  FaitK 

and  she  died  in  Hope 

because  she  had  lived 

A  CnaiiTUN. 


ON  THE  REVEREND  MR.  HUNTER, 

Who  reoeiv'd  a  decree  IVom  the  University  of  Oifbrd 
for  his  work  sgainst  Lord  BoUngbroke's  Philosophy 
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GOf  happy  spirit,  seek  that  blissful  land 
Where  zealous  Michael  leiids  the  gflorious  band 
Of  those  who  fought  for  truth ;  blest  spirit,  go 
And  perfect  all  the  good  begun  below  : 
Go,  hear  applauding  saints,  deliprhted,  tell 
How  vanquish'd  Falsehood,  at  thy  bidding  fell ! 
Blest  in  that  heay*n  whose  paths  thy  yirtue 

sought ; 
^lest  in  that  God  whose  cause  thou  well  hast 

fought ; 
O  let  thy  honour*d  shade  his  care  approre, 
Who  this  memorial  rears  of  filial  love : 
A  son,  whose  father,  living,  was  his  pride  ; 
A  son  who  mourns  that  such  a  father  died. 

ON  C.  DICEY,  Esa. 
Jn  Claybrook  Church,  Leieutenhin, 
O  THOor,  or  friend  or  stranger,  who  shall  tread 
These  solemn  mansions  of  the  silent  dead ! 
Think,  when  this  record  to  inquiring  eyes. 
No  more  shall  tell  the  spot  where  Dicey  lies ; 
When  this  fi-ail  marble,  faithless  to  its  trust, 
Mould'iing  itself,  resigns  its  moulderM  dust ; 
When  time  shall  fail,  and  Nature*s  self  decay, 
And  earth,  and  sun,  and  skies  dissolve  away ; 
TTiy  soul,  this  consummation  shall  survive, 
Deiy  the  wreck,  and  but  begin  to  live. 
This  truth,  lon|r  slighted,  let  these  ashes  teach, 
Though  cold,  mstruct  you,  and  though  silent 

preach: 
O  pause !  reflect,  repent,  resolve,  amend ! 
Life  has  no  length,  eternity  no  end  I 

ON  A  YOUNG  LADY. 
Go,  peaoefbl  shade !  exchan^  for  sin  and  care 
The  glorious  palm  which  patient  suff*rers  wear ! 
Go,  take  the  meed  victorious  meekness  gains. 
Go,  wear  the  crown  triumphant  faith  obtains. 
Those  silent  graces  which  the  good  conceal. 
The  day  of  dread  disclosure  shall  reveal ; 
Then  shall  thy  mild,  retiring  rirtues  rise. 
And  God,  both  judge  and  witness,  give  the  prize. 

INSCRIPTION  ON  A  CENOTAPH  IN  A 
GARDEN. 

BRSOTKD  TO  A  DS0IA8ED  niEND. 

Ye  libVal  souls  who  rev'rence  Friendship's 

name. 
Who  boast  her  Uessings,  md  who  feel  her 

flame; 
Oh !  if  from  early  youth  one  friend  you've  lov*d. 
Whom  warm  aflbction  chose,  and  taste  approv'd ; 
If  you  have  known  what  anguish  rends  the 

heart. 
When  sudb,  so  known,  so  lov'd,  for  ever  part ; 


Approach — For  you  the  mourner  rears  this 

stone. 
To  sooth  your  sorrows,  and  record  his  own. 

ON  THE  REVEREND  MR.  LOVE. 
In  the  Cathedral,  at  Briitd, 
Wben  worthless  grandeur  fills  th'  embellish  d 
urn. 
No  poignant  grief  attends  the  sable  bier : 
But  when  distinguish'd  excellence  we  mourn, 

Deep  is  the  sorrow,  genuine  is  the  tear. 
Stranger!  should'st  tlum  approach  this  awful 
shrine. 
The  merits  of  the  honoured  dead  to  seek , 
The  friend,  the  son,  the  Christian,  the  divine. 
Let  thoae  who  knew  him,  those  who  lov'd 
him  speak. 
Oh  let  them  in  some  pause  of  anguish  say, 
What  zeal  inflam'd,  what  fiutn  enlarged  his 
breast! 
How  glad  the  onfetter'd  spirit  wing'd  its  way 
From  earth  to  heav'n,  from  blessing  to  be 
blest! 

ON  TBS  IKViaEND 

SIR  JAMES  STONHOUSE,  BART.  M.  D 
Jn  the  Chapel  at  tAs  Jkt-WeUs,  Bristol, 

Hkrv  rest  awhile,  in  happier  climes  to  shine, 
The  orator,  physician,  and  divine: 
*Twas  his,  like  Luke,  the  double  task  to-fill. 
To  heal  the  nat'ral  and  the  moral  ill. 
You,  whose  awaken'd  hearts  his  latwurs  blest, 
Where  ev'ry  truth,  b^  ev'r  v  grace  was  drest ; 
Oh !  let  your  lives  evince  that  still  you  feel 
Th*  effective  influence  of  his  fervent  leal. 
One  spirit  rescued  from  eternal  wo 
Were  nobler  fame  than  marble  can  bestow 
That  lasting  monument  will  mock  decay 
And  stand,  triumphant,  at  the  final  day. 

ON  sarah"stonhouse, 

Second  wife  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Jamee  SUmhouse, 
Bart. 

CoMX  resignation !  wipe  the  human  tear. 
Domestic  anguish  drops  o'er  Virtue's  bier ; 
Bid  selfish  sorrow  hush  the  fond  complaint. 
Nor,  from  the  God  she  lov'd,  detain  the  saint. 
Truth,    meekness,  patience,    honour'd   shadA 

were  thine ; 
And  holy  hope,  and  charity  divine : 
Though  these  thy  forfeit  being  could  not  save. 
Thy  Aith  subdu'd  the  terrors  of  the  grave. 
Oh  !  if  thy  Ztvtng  excellence  could  teach. 
Death  has  a  lo&er  emphasis  of  speech: 
Let  death  thy  strongest  lesson  then  impart  ^ 
And  write  prepare  to  die,  on  ev'ry  heart. 


THE  FOOUSH  TRAVELLER: 

OR,  A  GOOD  INN  IS  A  BAD  HOME. 


Thxks  was  a  prince  of  high  degree. 
As  great  and  good  as  pnnce  could  be ; 
Much  pow'r    and  wealth  were  in  his  hand. 
With  lands  and  lordships  at  command. 


One  son,  a  fav'rite  son,  he  had. 
An  idle  thoughtless  kind  of  lad ; 
Whom,  spite  of  ail  his  follies  past 
He  meant  to  make  his  heir  at  last 
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The  ion  €scap*d  to  foreign  lands, 

And  broke  his  graciotu  sirens  commandi; 

Far»  as  he  fancied,  from  his  sight. 

In  each  low  Joy  he  took  delighU 

The  Yootb,  detesting  peace  and  quiet, 

IndnlgM  in  vice,  expense,  and  riot ; 

Of  each  wild  pkasore  rashly  tasted, 

'nil  health  declined,  and  substance  wasted 

The  tender  sire,  to  pity  prone, 

Promb*d  to  pardon  what  was  done; 

And,  woald  he  certain  terms  fulfil 

He  should  receive  a  kingdom  stilL 

The  youth  the  pardon  little  minded, 

So  much  his  sottish  soul  was  blindeid ; 

But  though  he  niourn*d  no  past  transgression. 

He  llk*d  the  future  rich  possession. 

He  Uk*d  the  kingdom  when  obtained. 

But  not  the  terms  on  which  'twas  gain'd ; 

He  hated  pain  and  aelfldenial, 

Cboee  the  reward,  but  shunnM  the  triaL 

He  knew  his  father's  power  how  great. 

How  glorious  too  the  promised  state ! 

At  length  resolyes  no  more  to  roam 

But  straight  to  seek  his  Other's  home. 

His  sire  bad  sent  a  friend  to  say. 

He  must  be  cautions  on  hb  way ; 

Told  him  what  road  he  must  pursue. 

And  always  keep  his  home  in  yiew. 

The  thoufirhtless  youth  set  out  indeed. 

But  soon  he  slaoken'd  in  his  speed ; 

For  ct'ry  trifie  hj  the  way 

Sedttc'd  his  idle  heart  astray. 

By  er'ry  casual  impulse  sway'd, 

0>n  er'ry  slight  pretence  he  stay'd ; 

To  each,  to  all,  his  passions  bend. 

He  quite  forgetM  his  journey's  end. 

For  ev'ry  sport,  for  ew*ry  song, 

He  halted  as  he  pass'd  along ; 

Oaufffat  by  each  idle  sight  ho  saw. 

He'd  loiter  e'en  to  pick  a  straw. 

Whats'er  was  present  seiz'd  his  soul, 

A  least,  a  show,  a  brimming  bowl ; 

Cootented  with  this  vulgar  lot. 


His  father's  honse  be  quite  fbrief . 
Those  slight  refreshments  by  me  way. 
Which  were  but  meant  his  strength  to  stay 
So  sunk  his  soul  in  sloth  and  sin. 
He  look'd  no  farther  than  his  inn. 
His  father's  friend  would  ofl  appear 
And  sound  the  promi$e  in  his  ear ; 
Ofl  would  he  rouse  hkn,  *  Sluggard  come ! 
This  is  thy  inn,  and  not  thy  home.' 
Displeas'd  he  answers,  *  Come  what  will, 
Of  present  bliss  I'll  take  my  fill; 
In  yain  you  plead,  in  vain  I  hear, 
Those  joys  are  distant,  these  are  near.' 
Thus  perish'd,  lost  to  worth  and  truth, ' 
In  sight  of  home  this  hapless  youth ; 
While  beggars,  foreigners,  ond  poor, 
Enjoy'd  t^e  Other's  boundless  store. 

APPLK?ATION. 

My  fable,  reader,  speaks  to  thee. 

In  God  this  bounteous  father  see ; 

And  in  his  thoughtless  oflbpring  trace, 

The  sinful,  wayward,  human  race. 

The  friend,  the  generous  father  sent 

To  rouse,  and  to  reclaim  him,  meant 

The  faithful  minister  you'll  find. 

Who  calls  the  wand'rmg,  warns  the  blind. 

Reader,  awake !  this  youth  you  Uame, 

Are  not  yen  doing  just  the  same  7 

Mindless  your  comforts  are  but  given 

To  help  you  on  your  way  to  heav'n. 

The  pleasures  which  beguile  the  road. 

The  flow'rs  with  which  your  path  is  strew'd 

To  these  your  whole  desires  yon  bend 

And  quite  for^^et  your  journey's  end. 

The  meanest  toys  your  soul  entice, 

A  feast,  a  song,  a  game  at  dice ; 

Charm'd  with  jour  present  paltry  lot. 

Eternity  is  qmte  forgot 

Then  listen  to  a  warning  friend. 

Who  bids  you  mind  your  journey's  end ; 

A  wand'ring  pilgrim  here  you  roam  ; 

This  world's  your  tnn,  the  next  your  home. 


THE  IMPOSSffilLITY  CX3NQUERED: 

OR,  LOVE  YOUR  NEIGHBOUR  AS  YOURSELF. 


IN  THE  MANNIR  07  8U  WALTER  RALEIGH. 


THE  OBJECTOR, 

1.  EIach  man  who  lives  the  Scriptures  prove. 
Most  as  himself  his  neighbour  loTe ; 
But  though  the  precept 's  full  of  beauty, 
*Tis  an  anpracticable  duty : 

111  prove  bow  hard  it  is  to  find 

A  lover  of  this  wond'rons  kind. 
IL  Who  loves  himself  lo  great  excess, 
Yoa*n  grant  wuut  love  his  neighbour  less ; 
When  self  engrosses  all  the  heart 
How  saa  anoUier  have  a  part? 

Then  if  selfllore  most  men  enthral, 

A  neighbour's  share  is  none  at  alL 
ni.  Say,  can  the  man  who  boards  up  pelf 
E'er  love  his  neighboor  as  himself  7 
For  if  he  did,  would  he  not  labour 
To  hoard  a.  little  for  his  neighbour  7 

Then  tell  me,  friend,  can  bgarding  elves 


E'er  love  their  neigbour  as  themselves  7 
lY.  The  man  whose  heart  is  bent  on  pUatmrt 
Small  love  will  to  his  neighbour  measure : 
Who  solely  studies  his  own  good, 
Can't  love  another  if  he  would. 
Then  how  can  pleasure-hunting  elves 
E'er  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves ! 
y.  Can  he  whom  sloth  and  loitering  please 
E'er  kyve  his  neighbour  like  his  ea$e  ? 
Or  he  who  feels  ambition's  flame 
Lotos  he  his  neighbour  like  his/ame? 
Such  lazy,  or  such  soaring  elves 
Can't  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves. 
VI.  He,  whose  ffross  appetites  enslave  him. 
Who  spends  or  feasts  the  wealth  God  gare  bim 
Full,  pamper'd,  gorg'd  at  ev'ry  meal, 
He  eatmot  for  tM  empty  fbeL 
How  can  such  gormandtMimg  elves 
E'er  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves  7 
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VII.  Tben  since  the  man  who  losU  fbr  geld. 
Since  he  who  is  to  pleasure  sold ;  v 
Who  soars  in  pride^  or  sinks  in  tMe^ 

His  neighbour  will  not  serve  or  please ; 
Where  shall  we  hope  the  man  to  find 
To  fill  thif>  great  command  indin'd  7 

VIII.  I  dare  not  blame  God*s  holy  word, 
Nor  censure  Scriptnre  as  absurd ; 

But  sure  the  rule  *s  of  no  avail 
If  plac*d  so  high  that  all  must  &il ; 
And  *tis  impo$nUe  to  prove 
That  any  can  his  neighbour  love. 

THE  ANSWERER. 

IX.  Yes,  such  there  are  of  heav*nlj  mould,  f 
Unwarp'd  by  pleasure,  ease,  or  gold ; 


He  who  fiilfils  the  nobler  part 

By  loving  God  with  all  his  heart. 
He,  only  he,  the  Scriptures  prove, 
Can,  as  himself,  his  neighbour  love. 

X.  Then  join,  to  make  a  perfect  plan. 
The  love  of  God  to  love  of  man ; 
Your  heart  in  union  both  must  brinsr. 
This  is  the  stream,  and  that  the  spring , 

This  done,  no  more  in  vdn  you*ll  labour, 
A  Christian  can't  hut  love  his  neighbour. 

XI.  If  then  the  rule  *s  too  hard  to  please  ye, 
Turn  Christian,  and  you*n  find  it  easy. 

*  Still,  'tis  impossible.'  you'll  cry, 

•  In  vain  shall  feeble  nature  try.' 

'TIS  true;  but  know  a  Christian  is  a  creature 
Who  does  things  quito  impossible  to  naturei. 


INSCRIPTION 

IN  A  BEAUTIFUL  RETREAT,  CALLED  FAIRY  BOWER 


Anr  spirits,  yon  who  love 
Cooling  bow'r,  or  shady  grove : 
Streams  that  murmur  as  they  flow, 
Zephyrs  bland  that  softly  blow ; 

babbling  echo,  or  the  tale 
Jf  the  love-lorn  nightingale ; 
Hither  airy  spirits,  come. 
This  is  your  peculiar  home. 

If  you  love  a  verdant  fflade, 
[f  you  love  a  noon-tide  shade. 
Hither,  sylphs  and  fairies  fly, 
Unob«»rv'd  of  earthly  (fye. 

Come,  and  wander  ev'ry  night. 
By  the  moon-beam's  glimm'ring  ligbt 
Ajid  again  at  early  day 
Brush  the  silver  dews  away. 

Mark  where  first  the  daisies  blow. 
Where  the  bluest  violets  grow ; 
Where  the  sweetest  linnet  sin^s. 
Where  the  earliest  cowslip  spnngs ; 

Where  the  largest  acorn  lies. 
Precious  in  a  fairy's  eyes; 
Sylphs,  though  unconfin'd  to  place, 
Love  to  fill  an  acorn's  space. 

Come,  and  mark  within  what  bush 
Builds  the  blackbird  or  the  thrush ; 
Great  his  joy  who  first  espies. 
Greater  his  who  spares  the  prize ! 

Come,  and  watch  the  hallow'd  bow*r. 
Chase  the  insect  from  the  flow'r ; 


Little  offices  like  these. 
Gentle  souls  and  fkiries  please. 

Mortals !  ferm'd  of  grosser  clay, 
From  our  haunte  keep  far  away ; 
Or,  if  you  should  dare  appear. 
See  that  you  firom  vice  are  clear. 

Folly's  minion.  Fashion's  fool, 
Mad  Ambition's  restless  tool! 
Slave  of  passion,  slave  of  pow'r, 
Fly,  ah  fly!  this  tranauil  bow'r  ! 

Son  of  Av'rice,  soul  of  frost, 
Wreteh !  of  Heav'n  abhorred  the  mosi. 
Learn  to  pity  others'  wants. 
Or  avoid  these  hallow'd  haunte 

Eye  unconscious  of  a  tear. 
When  Afflictions  train  appear , 
Heart  that  never  heav'd  a  sigh, 
For  another,  come  not  nigh. 

But,  ye  darling  sons  of  Heav*n, 
Giving  freely  what  was  giv'n ; 
You,  whose  lib'ral  hand  dispense 
The  blessings  of  benevolence : 

You,  who  wipe  the  tearful  eye, 
You,  who  stop  the  rising  sigh ; 
You,  whose  souls  have  understood 
The  luxury  of  doingr  good — 

Come,  ye  happy  virtuous  few. 
Open  is  my  bow'r  to  you ; 
You,  these  mossy  banks  may  press 
You,  each  guarcUan  fay  shall  bless. 


THE  BAD  BARGAIN: 

OR,  THE  WORLD  SET  UPJTO  SALE 


Thi  Devil,  as  the  Scriptures  show, 
Tempte  sinful  mortals  high  and  low ; 
And  acting  well  his  various  part, 
Suite  every  bribe  to  every  heart: 
See  whore  the  prince  of  darkness  stands 
With  baite  fbr  souls  in  both  his  hands. 
To  one  he  offers  empires  whole. 
And  gives  a  sceptre  for  a  soul ; 
To  one,  he  freely  gives  in  barter, 
A  peerage,  or  a  ster  and  garter ; 
To  one  he  pays  polite  attention, 


And  begs  him  just  to  teke  a  pension. 
Some  are  so  fir'd  with  love  of^  fkme. 
He  bribes  them  by  an  empty  name ; 
For  fame  they  toil,  they  preach,  they  write, 
Give  alms,  build  hospitals  or  fight ; 
For  human  praise  renounce  salvation. 
And  sell  their  souls  fbr  reputetion. 
But  the  great  gifl,  the  mighty  bribe. 
Which  Sitan  pours  amid  the  tribe. 
Which  millions  seiie  with  eager  haste, 
And  all  desire  at  least  to  taste, 
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If — ploddn^  reader ! — what  d'ye  think  J 

Alas ! — tis  money — money — chink ! 

Round  the  wide  world  the  tempter  flies, 

Presenta  to  view  the  glittering^  prize; 

See  how  he  hastes  fhim  shore  to  shore, 

And  how  the  nations  all  adore : 

Souls  flock  by  thousands  to  be  sold, 

Smit  with  the  fond  desire  of  gold. 

See,  at  ^on  needy  tradesman's  shop. 

The  universal  tempter  stop; 

'  Would'st  thou,'  he  cries,  '  increase  thy  trea- 

sures. 
Use  lighter  weights  and  scantier  measures. 
Thus  thou  shalt  thrive :'  the  trader's  willing, 
.\nd  eolls  his  soul  to  get  a  shilling. 
Next  Satan  to  a  fanner  hies, 
*  I  nfjorn  to  cheat,'  the  farmer  cries : 
Yet  still  hi?  heart  on  wealth  is  bent. 
And  so  the  Devil  is  content ; 
Now  markets  rise,  and  riches  roll. 
And  Satan  quite  secures  his  souL 
Mark  next  yon  cheerful  youth  so  jolly. 
So  fond  of  laughter  and  of  folly ; 
He  hates  a  stingy  griping  feDow, 
But  gets  each  day  a  little  mellow ; 
To  &tan  too  he  seUs  his  soul 
Id  barter  for  a  flowing  howL 
But  mark  again  yon  lass  a  spinning. 
See  how  the  tempter  is  beginning : 


Some  beau  presents  a  top-knot  nioo, 
She  grants  her  virtue  as  the  price ; 
A  slave  to  vanity's  controul, 
She,  for  a  riband,  sells  her  soul ! 
Thus  Satan  tries  each  different  state : 
With  mighty  bribes  he  tempts  the  great ; 
The  poor,  with  equal  force  he  plies, 
But  wins  them  with  a  humbler  prize  : 
Has  gentler  arts  for  young  beginners. 
And  fouler  sins  for  older  sinners. 
Oft  too  he  cheats  our  mortal  eyes. 
For  Satan  father  is  of  lies ; 
A  thousand  swindling  tricks  he  plays  na, 
And  promises,  but  never  pays  us ; 
Thus  we  poor  fools  are  strangely  caught. 
And  find  we've  sold  our  souls  for  nought 
Nay,  oft,  with  quite  a  juggler's  art. 
He  bids  the  profler'd  gift  depart ; 
Sets  some  gay  joy  berore  our  fecc, 
Then  claps  a  trouble  in  its  place ; 
Turns  up  some  loss  for  promis'd  gain. 
And  conjures  pleasure  into  pain. 
Be  wise  then,  oh  !  ye  worldly  tribe, 
Nor  sell  your  conscience  for  a  bribe ; 
When  Satan  tempts  you  to  begin. 
Resist  him,  and  refuse  to  sin  : 
Bad  is  the  bargain  on  the  whole. 
To  gain  the  world  and  lose  the  soul ! 


BALLADS. 


ROBERT  AND  RICHARD. 

OE,  THC  OHOfiT  OT  POOR  MOLLY, 

Who  waf  drowned  in  Rictiard*f  Mill-pond. 
TVne— •Collin's  Mulberry  Tree.' 

^^uoTB  Richard  to  Bob,  *  Let  things  go  as  they 

will. 
Of  pleasure  and  fnn  I  will  still  have  my  fill ; 
In  frolic  and  mirth  I  see  nothing  amiss. 
And  though  I  get  tipsy,  what  harm  it  in  thii  7 
For  e'en  Solomon  says,  and  I  vow  he  says  troth. 
Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  the  days  of  thy 

youth.' 
Vm  glad,*  answered  Bob,  *  you're  of  Solomon's 

creed,  [proceed ; 

But  I  beg,  if  you  <|uote  him,  you'll  please  to 
'  For  God  (as  the  wise  man  continues  to  sing) 
Thy  sool  into  judgment  for  all  this  will  bring. 
Thus  a  man  may  get  plung'd  in  a  woful  abyss. 
By  chooeing  to  say,  PraytDhat  harm  ii  t9  this  V 
Come,  come,'  says  gay  Richard, '  don't  grudge 

me  a  cup, 
Pm  resdv'd,  while  I'm  able,  I'll  still  keep  it  up ; 
Let  old  gray.beard's  deny  that  in  frolic  there's 

blisa, 
in  game,  love,  and  drink— anci  vohu  harm  i$  in 

IhiaV 
Says  Robert,  •  I  grant  if  you  live  for  to^y. 
You  may  game,k)ve,  and  drink,  and  mayfi'olic 

away; 
But  then,  my  dear  Dick,  I  again  must  contend. 
That  the  Wise  Man  has  bid  na^Remember  the 

endr 
Says  Richard,  •  When  sickness  or  peevish  old 


Shall  advance  to  dismiss*  me  from  life's  merry 

stage; 
Repentance  just  then,  boy,  may  not  be  amiss. 
But  while  young  I'll  be  jolly,  wJuit  harm  ia  tn 

thi$r 
They  parted ;  and  Richard  his  pastimes  begun, 
'Twas  Richard  the  jovial,  the  soul  of  all  fun  ; 
Each  dancing  bout,  drinking  bout,  Dick  would 

attend 
And  he  sun?  and  he  swore,  nor  once  thought  of 

the  end. 
Young  Molly  he  courted,  the  pride  of  the  plain, 
He  promis'd  her  marriage,  but  promis'd  in  vain ; 
She  trusted  his  vows,  but  she  sooil  was  undone. 
And  when  she  lamented,  he  thought  it  good  fun. 
Thus  scom'd  by  her  Richard,  sad  Molly  run 

wild, 
And  roam'd  through  the  woods  with  her  desti- 

tute  child ; 
'Till  Molly  and  Molly's  poor  baby  were  found, 
One  evening,  in  Richard's  own  mill-pond  both 

drown'd. 
Then  his  conscience  grew  troubled  by  night 

and  by  day. 
But  its  clamour  he  drown'd  in  more  drink  and 

more  play ; 
Still  Robert  exhorted,  and  like  a  true  friend 
He  warn'd  him  and  pray'd  him  to  think  §n  the 

end! 
Now  disturb'd  in  his  dreams,  poor  Molly  each 

night 
With  her  babe  stood  before  him,  how  tad  was 

the  sight! 
O  how  ghastly  she  k>ok'd  as  she  bade  him  at- 
tend, 
And  so  awfully  told  him,  *  Remember  the  end.* 
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Sho  talkM  of  the  woes  &r.d  unqaenofaaUe  fire 
Which  await  the  licentious,  the  drtmkard,  and 

liar :  [beware, 

flo'A'  he  luinM  more  maidens,  she  bade  him 
riicn  bh^  wept,  and  she  groaned,  and  she  va- 

nishM  in  air. 
N^ow  bcggarM  by  gaming,  distemper*d  by  drink. 
Death  stared  in  his  fkce,  yet  he  dar'd  not  to 

think; 
Dcsparing  of  mercy,  despising  all  truth, 
FIc  dy*d  of  old  age  in  the  prime  of  his  youth. 
On  his  tomb-stone,  good  Robert,  these  verses 

en^ray'd,  [and  be  saved : 

Which  he  hop*d  some  gay  fellow  might  read 

THX  EHTAPH. 

Here  lies  a  poor  youth,  who  callM  drinlfing  his 
Miss.  [tkia  7 

And  was  ruinM  by  saying,  what  harm  is  in 
Let  each  passer  by  to  his  error  attend, 
And  learn  of  poor  Dick  to  remember  the  end  ! 

THE  CARPENTER: 
Or^  the  Danger  of  Evil  Company, 

THIERS  was  a  young  west  countryman, 

A  carpenter  by  trade, 
A  skilful  wheelright  too  was  he. 

And  few  such  wagons  made. 
No  man  a  tighter  barn  could  build, 

Throughout  his  native  town ; 
Through  many  a  village  round  was  he 

The  best  of  workmen  known, 
His  father  left  him  what  he  had. 

In  sooth  it  was  enough. 
His  shining  pewter,  pots  of  brass. 

And  fdl  his  household  sXnSi 
A  little  cottage  too  he  had. 

For  ease  and  coqafort  plannM ; 
And  that  he  might  not  lack  (or  ai^^ 

An~acre  of  good  land. 
A  pleasant  orchard  too  there  was 

Before  his  cottage  door ; 
Of  cider  and  of  com  likewiae, 

He  had  a  little  store. 
Active  and  healthy,  stout  and  young 

No  business  wanted  be ; 
Now  tell  me,  reader,  if  you  can ; 

What  roan  more  blest  could  be  ? 
To  make  his  comfort  quite  complete ; 

He  had  a  faithful  wife  ; 
Frug-ul,  and  neat,  and  sood  was  she, 

^    The  blessing  of  his  life. 
Where  is  the  lord,  or  where  the  squire, 

Had  greater  cause  to  praise 
The  goodness  of  that  bounteous  hand 

Which  blest  his  prosp'rous  days? 
Each  night  when  he  return'd  from  work. 

His  wife  so  meek  and  mild. 
His  little  supper  gladly  dressed. 

While  he  caressM  his  child. 
One  blooming  babe  was  all  he  had. 

His  only  darling  dear. 
The  object  of  their  equal  love, 

The  solace  of  their  care. 
O  what  could  ruin  such  a  life, 

And  spoil  so  fair  a  lot  ? 
O  what  could  change  so  kind  a  heart. 

And  evVy  virtue  blot? 
W'th  grief  the  cause  I  must  relate. 


The  dismal  cause  reveal , 
*Twas  EVIL  COMPANY  and  deinc, 

The  source  of  ev*ry  ilL 
A  cooper  came  to  live  hard  by. 
Who  did  his  fancy  please; 
An  idle  rambling  man  was  he. 

Who  oil  had  crossed  the  seas. 
This  man  could  tell  a  merry  tale, 

And  sing  a  merry  song ; 
And  those  who  heard  him  sing  or  taUU 

Ne*er  thought  the  evening  long. 
But  vain  and  vicious  was  the  song, 

And  wicked  was  the  (ale ; 
And  ev'ry  pause  he  always  filled, 

With  cider,  gin,  or  ale. 
Our  carpenter  delighted  much 
To  hear  the  cooper  talk ; 
And  with  him  to  the  alehouse  ofl, 

Would  take  his  evening  walk* 
At  first  he  did  not  care  to  £ink. 

But  only  lik'd  the  fun  ; 
But  soon  he  from,  the  cooper  learnt 

The  same  sad  course  to  run. 
Ho  said  the  cooper's  company 

Was  all  for  which  he  car'd , 
But  soon  he  drank  as  much  as  he. 
To  swear  like  him  soon  darM. 
His  hammer  now  neglected  lay. 

For  work  he  little  car'd ; 
Half  finishM  wheels  and  broken  tools, 

Were  strew'd  sbont  his  yard. 
To  get  him  to  attend  his  work. 

No  prayers  could  now  prevail. 
His  hatchet  and  his  plane  forgot. 

He  never  drove  a  naiL 
His  cheerful  ev'nings  now  no  more 
With  peace  and  plenty  smil'd ; 
No  more  be  sought  his  pleasing  wife, 

Nor  hugg*d  his  smiling  cmld. 
For  not  his  drunken  nights  alone. 

Were  with  the  cooper  past, 
His  days  were  at  the  Ansel  spent, 

And  still  he  s^y*d  the  last 
No  handsome  Sunday  suit  was  left. 

Nor  decent  Holland  shirt : 
No  nose-gay  mark*d  the  sabbath-room]? 

But  all  was  ragsi  and  dirt 
No  more  his  church  he  did  frequent, 

A  symptom  ever  sad  : 
Where  once  the  Sunday  is  mispent. 

The  week  days  must  be  bad. 
The  cottage  mortgag*d  for  its  worth ; 

The  fav*rite  orchard  sold ; 
He  soon  began  to  feel  the  effects 

Of^hunger  and  of  cold. 
The  pewter  dishes  one  by  one 

Were  pawned,  till  none  were  left] 
A  wife  and  babe  at  home  remainM 

Of  ev'ry  help  bereft 
By  chance  he  call*d  at  home  one  nigh 

And  in  a  surley  mood, 
He  bade  his  weeping  wife  to  get 

Immediately  some  food. 
His  empty  cupboard  well  he  knew 
Must  needs  be  bare  of  bread ; 
No  rasher  on  the  rack  he  saw. 

Whence  could  he  then  be  fed  ! 
His  wife*  a  piteous  sigh  did  heavoi 
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And  then  before  him  laid, 
k  basket  corerM  with  a  olotb, 

But  not  a  word  she  said. 
Then  to  h«r  husband  ^f  e  a  knifi), 

With  many  a  silent  tear, 
la  haste  he  tore  the  cOTer  aS^ 

And  saw  his  child  lie  there. 
*  There  lies  thy  babe,*  the  mother  raid, 

*  Oppressed  with  famine  sore 
O  kill  us  both — *twere  kinder  far 

We  ooald  not  vaSSar  more. 
The  carpenter  struck  to  the  heart, 

Fell  on  his  knees  straijfhtwajTi 
He  wrung  his  hands— conress'd  his  sins, 

And  did  both  weep  and  pray. 
From  that  same  hour  the  cooper  more 

He  never  would  behold ; 
Nor  would  he  to  the  ale  house  go ; 

Had  it  been  pay*d  with  gom. 
His  wife  fitrgave  him  all  the  past ; 

And  60(wi*d  his  sorrowing  mind, 
And  much  he  ^iev*d  that  e'er  he  wrong'd 

The  worthiest  of  her  kind. 
By  lab*ring  hard,  and  working  late, 

By  industry  and  pains. 
His  cottage  was  at  lenfftb  redeem*d. 

And  say*d  were  all  his  gains. 
Uis  Sundays  now  at  church  were  spent. 

His  home  was  his  delight ; 
rhe  fbllowinff  verse  himself  he  made. 

And  read  it  ev'ry  night 

The  drunkard  murdcr$  ehUd  and  mfe. 

Nor  maiterM  it  a  pin. 
Whether  he  stabs  them  with  his  hnifty 

Or  starves  them  teith  his  gin. 


n£E  RIOT: 

Oa,  HALF  A  LOAF  IS  BETTER  THAN  NO  BEEAB. 

in  c  Dialogue  between  Jaek  AnvU  and  7Vm  BikL 

To  tbe  tuoe  of*  A  cobler  there  was.* 

Writtin  in  mnetif-Jive,  a  year  of  scarcity  and 
Alarm, 

TOM. 

CeMK  aeighbours,  no  longer  be  patient  and  quiet. 
Come  let  us  go  kick  up  a  bit  of  a  riot ; 
I'm  hungry,  my  lads,  but  I  Ve  little  to  eat. 
So  ii«  *11  pull  down  the  mills,  and  we  *11  seise  all 

the  meat: 
I  'fl  give  you  good  sport^  boys,  as  ever  you  saw, 
So  »  fig  nur  the  justice,  a  fig  for  the  law. 

Derry  Down, 
Toen  his  pitchfork  Tom  seiz*d — hold  a  moment, 

sajTS  Jack, 
1 11  show  thee  thy  blunder,  brave  boy,  in  a  crack, 
And  ifl  don't  prove  we  had  better  be  still, 
I H  assist  thee  straightway  to  pull  down  ev'ry 

mill; 
I  'U  show  thee  how  passion  thy  reason  doth  cheat. 
Or  1 11  join  thee  in  plunder  for  bread  and  for 

meat.  Derry  Down, 

Whni  a  whimsey  to  think  thus  our  bellies  to  fill. 
For  we  stop  all  the  grinding  by  breaking  tbe 

miH! 
What  a  whimsey  to  think  we  shall  get  more  to 

By  abusix^  the  butcher  who  gets  us  the  meat ! 


What  a  whimsey  to  think  we  shall  mend  oar 

spare  diet. 
By  breeding  disturbance,  by  murder  and  riot  ? 

Derry  Down, 
Because  I  am  dry,  'twould  be  foolish,  I  think. 
To  pull  out  my  tap  and  to  spill  all  my  drink ; 
Because  I  am  hungry,  and  want  to  be  fed. 
That  is  sure  no  wise  reason  for  wasting  my 

bread; 
And  just  such  wise  reasons  for  minding  their 

diet. 
Are  us'd  by  those  blockheads  who  rush  into  riot 

Derry  Down, 
I  would  not  take  comfbrt  from  others'  distresses. 
But  still  I  would  mark  how  God  our  land  blesses; 
For  thouffh  in  old  England  the  times  are  but  sad. 
Abroad  I  am  tdd  they  are  ten  times  as  bad ; 
In  the  land  of  the  Pope  there  is  scarce  any  grain, 
And  'tis  worse  still,  they  say,  both  in  Holland 

and  Spain.  Derry  Down* 

Let  us  look  to  the  harvest  our  wants  to  beguile. 
See  the  lands  with  rich  crops  how  they  ev'ry 

where  smile ! 
Meantime  to  assist  us,  by  each  western  breeze ! 
Some  com  is  brought  daily  across  the  salt  seas ! 
Of  tea  we'll  drink  little,  of  gin  none  at  all. 
And  we  'U  patiently  wait,  and  the  prices  will 

fall.  Derry  Down, 

But  if  we  're  not  quiet,  then  let  us  not  wonder. 
If  things  grow  much  worse  by  our  riot  and 

plunder ; 
And  let  us  remember,  whenever  we  meet. 
The  more  ale  we  drink,  boys,  the  less  we  shall 

eat, 
On  those  days  spent  in  riot  no  bread  you  brought 

home. 
Had  vou  spent  them  in  labour  yon  must  have 

had  some,  Derry  Down, 

A  dinner  of  herbs,  says  the  wise  rtiai    vith  quiet. 
Is  better  than  beef  amid  discord  and  riot 
If  the  thing  oould  be  help'd  I'm  a  foe  to  all  strife, 
And  I  pray  for  a  peace  ev'ry  night  of  my  life ; 
But  in  matters  of  state  not  an  inch  will  I  budge. 
Because  I  conceive  I'm  no  very  good  judge. 

Derry  Doitn, 
But  though  poor,  I  can  work,  my  brave  boy  with 

the  best. 
Let  the  king  and  the  parliament  manage  the 

rest; 
I  lament  both  the  war  and  the  taxes  together, 
Though  I  verily  think  they  don't  alter  the 

weather. 
The  king,  as  I  take  it,  with  very  good  reason. 
May  prevent  a  bad  law,  but  can't  help  a  bad 

season.  Derry  Down, 

The  parliament  men,  although  great  is  their 

power. 
Yet  they  cannot  contrive  us  a  bit  of  a  shower 
And  I  never  yet  heard  though  our  rulers  are 

wise. 
That  they  know  very  well  how  to  manage  the 

skies; 
For  the  best  of  them  all,  as  they  found  to  their 

cost. 
Were  not  able  to  hinder  last  winter's  hard  fVost. 

Derry  Down. 
Besides,  I  most  share  in  the  wants  of  tbe  timca< 
Because  I  have  had  my  full  share  in  its  crimes . 
And  I  'm  apt  to  believe  the  distress  which  is  sent. 
Is  to  punish  and  cure  us  of  '!  dispoptent     , 
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Bat  harvest  it  oaaang — potatoes  are  come  ! 
Our  prospect  clears  up;  ye  compJaiuen  be 

dumb  I  berry  Down. 

And  though  I  Ve  no  money,  and  though  I  *ve  no 

lands, 
I  *7e  a  head  on  my  shonldersy  and  a  pair  of  good 

hands. 
So  I  Ml  work  the  whole  day^  and  on  Sundays  I  *U 

seek 
At  ohureb  how  to  bear  all  the  wants  of  the  week. 
The  gentlefolks  too  will  afford  us  supplies ; 
They  *11  subscribe— and  they  *11  give  up  their 

puddings  and  pies.  Derry  Down, 

Then  before  I  *ih  indocM  to  take  part  in  a  riot, 
I  *11  ask  this  short  question-^hat  shall  I  get 

by  it? 
So  I  *I1  e'ni  wait  a  little  till  cheaper  the  bread. 
For  a  mittimns  hangs  o*er  each  rioter's  head : 
And  when  of  two  enk  I  *m  aak*d  which  is  best, 
I  *d  rather  be  hungry  than  hang'd,  I  protest 

Derry  Dawn, 
Quoth  Tom,  thou  art  ri^t.  If  I  rise  I*maTnrk: 
So  ho  threw  down  his  pitchfork,  and  weilt  to  his 

work. 

PATIENT  JOE; 

OR,  TOB  NEW  CASTLE  COLLIER. 

Hats  too  heard  of  a  oolUer  of  honest  renown. 
Who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  Newcastle  town  7 
His  name  it  was  Joseph — ^you  better  may  know 
If  I  tell  you  he  always  was  call'd  patient  Joe. 
Whatever  betided  he  thought  it  was  right. 
And  ProTidence  still  he  kept  ever  in  sight; 
To  those  who  lore  God,  let  things  turn  as  they 

would, 
He  was  certain  that  all  worked  together  for  good. 
He  praisM  his  Creator  whatever  befel ; 
How  thankful  was  Joseph  whea  matters  went 

weU! 
How  sincere  were  his  carols  of  praise  for  good 

health, 
And  how  gratefbl  for  any  increase  in  his  wealth ! 
In  trouble  he  bow*d  him  to  God's  holy  will ; 
How  contented  was  Joseph  when  matters  went 

ill! 
When  rich  and  when  poor  he  alike  understood, 
That  all  things  together  were  working  for  good. 
If  the  land  was  afflicted  with  war  he  decliS'd, 
Twas  a  needfiil  correction  for  sins  which  he 

shar'd. 
And  when  merciful  Heaven  bade  slaughter  to 

cease, 
How  thankfhl  was  Joe  for  the  blessing  of  peace  ! 
When  taxes  ran  high,  and  provisions  were  dear, 
Still  Joseph  declar*d  he  had  nothing  to  fear ; 
It  was  but  a  trial  he  well  understood. 
From  Him  who  made  all  work  together  for  good. 
Though  his  wife  was  but  sickly  his  gettings  but 

small. 
Yet  a  mind  so  submissive  prepar'd  him  for  all ; 
He  livM  on  his  gains  were  they  greater  or  less. 
And  the  giver  he  ceas'd  not  each  moment  to 

bless.  [joy. 

When  another  chUd  came  he  received  him  with 
And  Providence  biess'd  who  had  sent  him  the 

l»y; 
But  when  tho  child  died — said  poor  Joe  I  'm  con- 

tont. 
For  God  had  a  right  to  recall  what  he  lent. 


It  was  Joseph's  ill  fortune  to  work  in  a  pit 
With  some  who  believ'd  tUat  profaneneqs  was 

wit; 
When  disasters  bofel  him  much  pleasure  they 

show'd. 
And  laugh'd  and  said — Joseph,  will  this  work 

for  good? 
But  ever  when  these  would  profanely  advance 
That  thie  happen'd  by  luck,  and  that  happen'd 

by  chance ; 
Still  Joseph  insisted  no  chance  could  be  fonnd, 
Not  a  sparrow  by  accident  falls  to  the  ground. 
Among  his  companions  who  work'd  in  the  pit, 
And  made  him  the  butt  of  their  profligate  wit, 
Was  idle  Tim  Jenkins,  who  drank  and  who 

gam'd. 
Who  mock'd  at  his  BiUe,  and  was  not  asham'd. 
One  day  at  the  pit  his  old  comrades  be  found, 
And  they  chatted,  preparing  to  go  under  ground 
Tim  Jenkins,  as  usual,  was  turning  to  jest, 
Joe's  notion — that  aU  tking$  whieh  hmppen*d 

wereheH, 
As  Joe  on  the  ground  had  unthinkingly  laid 
His  provision  for  dinner,  of  bacon  and  bread, 
A  dog  on  the  watch,  seis'd  the  bread  and  the 

meat. 
And  off  with  his  pre^  ran  with  footsteps  so  fleet. 
Now  to  see  the  delight  that  Tim  Jenkins  0z- 

press'd ! 

*  Is  the  loss  of  thy  dinner  too,  Joe  for  the  best  7* 

*  No  doubt  on't,'  said  Joe ;  *  but  as  I  must  eat, 
'Tis  mj  duty  to  try  to  recover  my  moat' 

So  mym^,  he  fc^ow'd  the  dog  a  long  nmnd, 
While  Tiro,  laughing  and  swearing,  went  down 

under  ground.  Post, 

Poor  Joe  soon  retum'd,  though  his  bacon  was 
For  the  dog  a  good  dinner  had  made  at  his  cost 
When  Joseph  came  back  he  expected  a  sneer. 
But  the  face  of  each  c<4]ier  spoke  horror  and 

fear ;  [said. 

What  a  narrow  escape  bast  thou  had,  they  all 
The  pit 's  fall'n  in,  and  Tim  Jenkim  is  dead  ! 
How  sincere  was  the  gratitude  Joseph  express'd ! 
How  warm  the  compassion  which  glow'd  in  his 

breast! 
Thus  eventi  great  and  small,  if  aright  onder- 

stood. 
Will  be  fbund  to  be  working  together  for  good. 

*  When  my  meat,'  Joseph  cry'd  •  was  just  now 

stc^'n  away. 
And  I  had  no^rospect  of  eating  to-day. 

How  could  it  appear  to  a  shortsighted  sinner, 
That  my  life  would  be  sa:v'd  by  the  loss  of  m(T 

dinner.' 

THEGIN^HOP: 

OR  A  PEBP   INTO    PEISON. 

Look  through  the  land  fi'om  north  to  sooth. 

And  hxk  from  east  to  west, 
And  see  what  is  to  Englishmen 

Of  life  the  deadliest  pest 
It  is  not  want,  though  tl»t  is  bad. 

Nor  war,  though  that  is  worse 
But  Britons  brave  endure,  alas ! 

A  self-inflicted  curse. 
Go  where  you  will,  throughout  the  realiB^ 

You'll  find  the  reignmg  sin. 
In  cities,  villages,  and  towns, 

— ^The  monster*s  name  is  Gin. 
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Tbe  prinoe  of  darkness  never  sent 

To  man  a  deadlier  foe, 
*  Mj  name  is  Legion,'  it  may  say, 

Hie  source  ef  many  a  wo. 
Nor  does  the  fiend  alone  deprive 
The  labourer  of  his  wealth : 
That  is  not  all,  it  murders  too 

His  honest  name  and  health. 
We  say  the  times  are  grievous  hard, 

And  hard  they  are,  *tis  true ; 
But,  drunkards,  to  your  wives  and  babes, 

They're  harder  made  by  you. 
The  drunkard's  tax  is  self-impos'd. 

Like  every  other  sin ; 
The  taxes  aitegether  lay 

No  weight  so  great  as  Gin. 
The  state  eompels  no  man  to  drink, 

Compels  no  man  to  game, 
'Tim  Gin  and  Gambling  sink  him  down 

To  ragsi,  and  want,  and  shame. 
The  kindest  husband,  changM  by  Gin, 

Is  ibr  a  tyrant  known ; 
The  tenderest  heart  that  nature  made, 

Beoomes  a  heart  of  stone. 
In  many  a  house  the  harmless  babes 

Are  poorly  cbth*d  and  fed. 
Because  the  craving  Gin-shop  takes 

Tbe  children's  daily  bread. 
Come,  neighbour,  take  a  walk  with  me, 

Through  many  a  London  street, 
And  see  the  eanse  of  penury 

In  hundreds  we  shall  meet 
We  shall  not  need  to  travel  fiur— 

Behold  that  great  man's  door ; 
He  well  disoeras  yon  idle  crew 

From  the  deserving  poor. 
He  win  relieve  with  liberal  hand. 

The  child  of  honest  thrift ; 
But  where  k»ng  scores  of  Gm-shope  stand 

He  will  withhold  his  gift. 
Behold  that  shiv'ring  fem  Ja  there, 

Who  plie9  her  woftil  trade ! 
Tb  ten  to  one  you'll  find  that  Gin 

That  hopeless  wretch  has  made. 
I^iok  down  those  st^ps,  and  view  bek>w 

Yoo  oeOar  under  ground, 
TTiere  er'ry  want  and  ev'ry  wo 

And  ev'ry  sin  is.fiHind. 
Tliooe  little  wretches  trembling  there. 

With  hunger  and  with  cold. 
Were  by  their  parents'  love  of  Gin, 

To  sin  and  nusery  sold. 
Bfest  be  those  friends*  to  human  kind 

Who  take  these  wretches  up, 
E'er  they  have  drunk  the  bitter  drsgi 

^  Tbe  Pbilaathropie  Soeisty. 


Of  their  sad  parents '  eup. 
Look  through  that  prison's  iron  ban. 

Look  through  that  dismal  grate, 
And  learn  what  dire  misfortune  brought 

So  terrible  a  fate. 
The  debtor  and  the  fokm  too. 

Though  differing  much  in  sin,^ 
Too  oft  you'll  find  were  thither  brought 

By  all-destroying  Gin. 
Yet  Heav'n  forbid  I  should  oonfound 

Calamity  with  guilt . 
Or  name  the  debtor's  lesser  fault 

With  bkxNl  of  brother  spilt 
To  prieon  dire  misfortune  on 

The  guiltless  debtor  brings , 
Yet  oft'ner  far  it  will  be  found 

From  Gin  the  misery  springs. 
See  the  pale  manufacturer  there, 

How  lank  end  lean  he  lies ! 
How  haggard  is  his  sickly  cheek ! 

How  dim  his  hollow  eyes ! 
He  plied  the  loom  with  good  sueeess^ 

His  wages  still  were  high, 
Twice  what  the  village  hb'rer  gains. 

His  master  did  supply. 
No  book^ebts  kept  him  fh)m  his  eaah, 

All  paid  as  soon  as  due 
His  wages  on  the  Saturday 
^  To  fail  he  never  knew. 
How  ampl^  had  his  gains  suffic'd 

On  wife  and  children  spent ! 
But  all  must  for  his  pleasures  go^ 

All  to  the  Gin-shop  went 
See  that  apprentice,  young  in  years. 

But  hackney'd  long  m  sin, 
What  made  him  rob  his  master's  till  ? 

Alas !  'twas  love  of  ^. 
inat  serving  man«->-I  knew  him  once, 

So  jaunty,  spruce,  and  smart ! 
Why  did  he  steal,  then  pawn  the  plate  T 

'Twas  Gin  ensnar'd  his  heart 
But  hark !  what  dismal  sound  was  that  f 

'TIS  Saint  Sepulchre's  bel! ! 
It  tolls,  alas,  for  human  guilt, 

Some  malefactor's  £ien. 
O !  woful  sotmd !  O !  what  could  cause 

Such  punishment  and  sin  7 
Hark !  bear  his  words,  he  owns  the  eauso- 

Bad  Company  and  Gin. 
And  when  the  fbture  lot  is  fiz'd 

Of  darkness,  fire,  and  chains, 
How  can  the  drunkard  hope  to  'scape 

Those  everlasting  pains ! 
For  if  the  murd'rer  's  doom'd  to  wo, 

As  Holy,  Writ  dedues, 
The  drunkard  wHh  self-mnrdeieis. 

That  dreadfiil  portion  shares. 


TALES.. 


THE  TWO  GARDENERS. 

Two  gardeners  once  beneath  un  oak, 
Lay  dkywn  to  rest,  when  Jack  thus  spoke : 
*  Yon  must  confess  dear  Will  that  Nature 
Is  bat  a  bhindering  kind  of  creature ; 
And  I — nay,  why  that  look  of  terror  7 
Could  teach  her  how  to  mend  her  error.' 


« Your  talk,' qnolhWUl,   isboldandodd 
What  you  call  Nature,  I  eaU  God.' 
^  Well,  call  him  by  what  name  tou  will, 
Quoth  Jack,  ^  he  manages  but  ill ; 
Nay,  from  the  very  tree  we  're  under, 
I'll  prove  that  Providenoe  can  blunder.' 
Quoth  WiU,  *  Through  thick  and  thin  you  dasa. 
I  shudder  Jack,  at  words  s(  rash  * 
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I  trust  to  what  the  Soriptoref  tell, 
He  hath  done  always  all  things  weH.* 
Quoth  Jack,  t  I*ai  latelj  grown  a  wit, 
And  think  all  good  a  lucky  hit. 
To  Prove  that  Providence  can  err, 
Not  words  but  facts  the  truth  aver. 
To  this  vast  Dak  lift  up  thine  ejreo, 
Then  view  that  acorn^s  paltry  size ; 
How  ibolish  on  a  tree  so  tall, 
To  place  that  tiny  cup  and  balL 
N^ow  look  again,  yon  pompion*  see. 
It  weighs  two  pounds  at  least,  nay  three  * 
Yet  this  large  Iruit,  where  is  it  found  7 
Why,  meanly  trailing  on  the  ground. 
Had  Providence  ask*d  m^  advice, 
I  would  have  chang*d  it  in  a  trice ; 
[  would  have  said  at  Nature^s  birth. 
Let  Acorns  creep  upon  the  earth ; 
But  let  the  pompion,  vast  and  round. 
On  the  oak*s  lofty  boughs  be  found.* 
He  said — and  as  he  ra«hlv  spoke, 
Lo !  from  the  branches  of  the  oak, 
A  wind,  which  suddenly  arose. 
Beat  showers  of  acorns  on  his  nose ; 

*  Oh !  oh :'  quoth  Jack,  *  Pm  wrong  I  sec. 
And  God  is  wiser  for  than  me. 

For  did  a  shaw'r  of  pompions  large. 
Thus  on  my  naked  face  discharge, 
I  had  been  brusM  and  blinded  quite, 
What  heav*n  appoints  I  find  is  right ; 
Wliene'er  I*m  tempted  to  rebel, 
1*11  thmk  how  light  the  acorns  fell ; 
Wheieas  on  oaks  had  pompions  hung, 
My  broken  skull  had  stoppM  my  toogoe. 

THE  LADY  AND  THE  PIE: 

OR  KNOW  THTBEU'. 

A  woKTHT  w^uire  of  sober  lifo 
Had  a  conceited  boasting  wife : 
Of  Aim  she  daily  made  complaint, 
Herself  she  thought  a  very  saint 
She  lovM  to  load  mankind  with  blame, 
And  on  their  errors  build  her  fame. 
Her  favorite  subject  of  dispute 
Was  Eve  and  the  fqrbidden  fruit 

*  Had  I  been  Eve,*  she  often  cried, 

*  Man  had  not  fall*n,  nor  woman  died; 
I  still  had  kept  the  orders  giv*n. 

Nor  for  an  apple  lost  my  heav*n ; 
To  gratify  my  curious  mind 
I  ne*er  had  ruin*d  all  mankind 
Nor  from  a  vain  desire  to  know, 
£ntail*d  on  all  my  race  such  wo.* 

The  squire  reply*d ;  *  I  fear  *tis  true. 
The  same  ill  spirit  livei  in  yon ; 
Tempted  alike,  I  dare  believe. 
You  would  have  disobey*d  like  Eve.' 
The  lad^  storm'd,  and  still  deny*d 
Bin,  curiosity,  and  pride. 

The  squire,  some  future  day  at  dinner, 
Resolv'd  to  t^  this  boastfbl  sinner ; 
He  crrievM  such  vanity  possest  her. 
And  thus  in  serious  terms  addresi'd  her : 
Madam,  the  usual  splendid  foast. 
With  which  our  wedding  day  is  grac*d, 
With  you  I  roust  not  share  to-day 
For  busiQess  summons  me  away. 
•     Oourd 


Of  all  the  dainties  I*ve  prepared, 

I  beg  not  any  may  be  spar*d ; 

Indulge  in  ev*ry  costly  dish. 

Enjoy,  *tis  what  I  really  vnsh , 

Only  observe  one  prohibition. 

Nor  think  it  a  severe  condition ; 

On  one  small  dish  which  Gover*d  stands. 

You  must  not  dare  to  lay  your  hands 

Go-— Disobey  not  on  your  life. 

Or  henceforth  you  *re  no  more  my  wife.' 

The  treat  was  serv*d,  the  squire  was  goon, 
The  murm'ring  lady  din'd  alone : 
She  saw  whate*er  could  grace  a  foast. 
Or  charm  the  eye,  or  please  the  taste : 
But  while  she  rang*d  from  this  to  that, 
From  ven*son  haunch  to  turtle  fat ; 
On  one  small  dish  she  chanc*d  to  light. 
By  a  deep  cover  hid  from  sight : 
O !  here  it  is — ^yet  not  for  me ! 
I  must  not  taste,  nay,  dare  not  see  ; 
Why  place  it  there  ?  or  why  forbid 
That  I  so  much  as  lift  the  Ud  7 
Prohibited  of  this  to  eat, 
I  care  not  for  the  sumptuous  treat 
I  wonder  if  *tis  fowl  or  fish. 
To  know  what  *s  there  I  merely  wish 
I  *11  look — O  no,  I  lose  forever. 
If  I  *m  betray*d,  my  busband*s  favour. 
I  I  own  I  think  it  vastly  hard. 
Nay,  tyranny,  to  be  debarr*d. 
John,  you  may  go — the  wine's  decanted, 
I  *11  rinj^  or  call  you  when  you  *re  wanted. 
Now  left  alone,  she  waits  no  longer ; 
Temptation  presses  more  and  stronger. 

*  I  *11  peep— the  harm  can  ne*er  be  muchy 
For  though  I  peep,  I  will  not  touch ; 
Why  I  *m  forbid  to  lift  this  cover. 

One  glance  will  tell,  and  then  'tis  over 
My  husband  *s  absent ;  so  is  John, 
My  peeping  never  can  be  known,* 
Trembhnff,  she  yielded  to  her  wish. 
And  nusM  the  cover  from  the  dish : 
She  starts — for  lo !  an  open  pie 
From  which  six  living  sparrows  fly. 
She  calls,  she  screams,  with  wild  surprise, 

*  Haste,  John,  and  catch  these  birds,'  she  cries 
John  hears  not ;  but  to  crown  her  shame. 

In  at  her  call  her  husband.came. 
Sternly  he  frown'd  as  thus  he  spc^ 

*  Thus  is  your  vow*d  allegiance  broke ! 
Self.ign*rano(9  led  you  to  believe 

You  did  not  share  the  sin  of  Eve 
Like  hers,  how  blest  was  your  oondition ! 
Like  heav*ns,  how  small  my  prohibiUon  I 
Yet  you,  though  fed  with  every  dainty 
Sat  pining  in  Uie  midst  of  plenty ; 
This  dish,  thus  singled  from  the  rest. 
Of  your  obedience  was  the  test; 
Your  mind,  unbroke  by  self-denial. 
Could  not  sustain  this  tender  triaL 
Humility  from  this  be  taught. 
Learn  candour  to  another's  fault , 
Go  know,  like  Eve,  fit>m  this  sad  dinner 
You  *re  both  a  vain  a  curious  sinner.* 


THE  PLUM-CAKES: 

Or^  the  Farmer  and  hi$  Three  Son$. 

A  Fakmer,  who  some  wealth  possest. 
With  three  fine  boys  was  also  blest ; 
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The  Uds  were  heahhj,  ptout  and  joung, 
And  neither  wanted  sense  nor  tongue. 
Tom,  Will,  and  Jack,  like  other  boys, 
Lo^*d  tope  and  naarbles,  sport  and  toys. 
The  &ther  scouted  that  false  plan, 
That  money  only  makes  the  man ; 
Bat,  to  the  best  of  his  disoeminfi;. 
Wo  bent  on  giving  them  good  learning ; 
He  was  a  man  of  obseryation. 
No  8oh<4ar,  yet  had  penetration ; 
So  with  doe  care,  a  school  he  sought, 
Where  his  young  sons  might  well  be  taught 
Qooih  he,  *  I  know  not  which  rehearses 
Most  properly  his  themes  or  verses ; 
Tet  I  can  do  a  father's  part. 
And  school  the  temper,  mind,  and  heart ; 
The  natural  bent  of  each  I  *I1  know, 
And  trifles  best  that  bent  may  show.* 
*Twss  jost  before  the  closing  year. 
When  Christmas  holidajrs  were  near, 
The  ftrmer  callM  to  see  hb  bojrs. 
And  ask  how  each  his  time  employs. 
QooCh  Will,  •There's  father,  boys,  without. 
He  *s  brought  us  something  good,  no  doubt* 
The  &ther  sees  their  merry  nces. 
With  joy  beholds  them,  and  embraoes. 
'  Come,  bo^s,  of  home  ^on  *11  have  your  filL* 

*  Tea,  Christmas  now  is  near,*  says  Will ; 

*  *Tis  just  twelve  days — these  notches  see, 
My  notches  with  the  days  agree.*    ' 

*  WelV  said  the  sire, « again  1*11  come, 
And  gladly  fetch  my  brave  boys  home ! 
Toa  two  the  dappled  mare  shall  ride. 
Jack  mount  the  pony  by  my  side ;    ^ 
Meantime,  my  lads,  I've  brought  you  her» 
No  small  provision  of  good  cheer.* 

Then  fbom  his  pocket  straight  he  takes, 

A  vast  profusion  of  plum-cakes ; 

He  ooonts  them  out,  a  plenteous  store, 

No  boy  shall  have  or  lees  or  more ; 

Twelve  cakes  he  gives  to  each  dear  son. 

When  each  expected  onl  v  one ; 

And  then,  with  many  a  kind  expression, 

He  leaves  them  to  their  own  discretion ; 

Reeolv'd  to  mark  the  use  each  made 

Of  what  he  to  their  hands  oonvey*d. 

The  twelve  days  past,  he  comes  once  more, 
And  brings  the  horses  to  the  door 
Hie  boys  with  rapture  tee  appear 
The  poney  and  the  dappled  mare ; 
Eaeh  naoment  now  an  hour  they  count. 
And  crack  their  whips  and  long  to  mount 
Km  with  the  boys  his  ride  he  takes. 
He  asks  the  history  of  the  cakes. 

Says  Will, « Dear  father,  life  is  short, 
So  I  resolv*d  to  make  quick  sport ; 
The  cakes  were  aO  so  nice  and  sweet, 
I  thought  I'd  have  one  jolly  treat ; 
Why  should  I  balk,  said  I,  my  taste  7 
I  *11  make  at  once  a  hearty  feast 
So  snugly  by  myself  I  fed. 
When  every  boy  wo  gone  to  bed ; 
I  gorged  them  ail,  both  paste  and  plum, 
And  did  not  spare  a  single  crumb ; 
Indeed  they  made  me,  to  my  sorrow, 
As  sick  o  death  upon  the  morrow ; 
Iliis  made  me  mourn  my  rich  repast, 
And  wish  I  had  not  fed  so  fast* 
Quoth  Jack,  *  I  wo  not  such  a  dunce, 
T^  eat  my  quantum  up  at  once ; 


And  though  the  boys  all  k)ng*d  to  clutch  *em 
I  would  net  let  a  creatare  touch  *em ; 
Nor  though  the  whole  were  in  my  fow'r. 
Would  I  one  single  cake  devour ; 
Thanks  to  the  use  of  keys  and  locks. 
They  *re  all  now  snag  within  my  box ; 
The  mischief  is,  by  hoarding  long. 
They  *re  grown  so  mouldy  and  so  strong, 
I  find  they  won't  be  fit  to  eat. 
And  I  have  lost  my  fiither's  treat* 

*  WeH,  Tom,*  the  anxious  parent  cries, 
'  How  did  you  manage  V  Tom  replies, 

*  I  shun*d  each  wide  extreme  to  take, 
To  glut  my  maw,  or  hoard  my  cake ; 

I  thought  each  day  its  wants  would  have, 
And  appetite  again  might  crave ; 
Twelve  school-days  still  my  notches  counted 
To  twelve  my  father's  cakes  amounted ; 
So  ev'ry  day  I  took  out  one, 
But  never  ate  my  cake  alone ; 
With  eT*ry  needy  boy  I  shar'd, 
And  more  than  half  I  always  spar'd. 
One  ey*ry  day,  "twixt  self  and  friend. 
Has  brought  my  dozen  to  an  end : 
My  last  remaining  cake  to-day 
I  would  not  touch,  but  gave  away ; 
A  boy  wo  sick,  and  scarce  could  eat. 
To  him  it  prov'd  a  welcome  treat : 
Jack  call'd  me  spendthrift  not  to  save , 
Will  dubb'd  me  fool  because  I  gave ; 
But  when  our  last  day  came,  I  smil'd. 
For  Will's  were  gone,  and  Jack's  were  spoil'd 
Not  hoarding  much,  nor  eating  fast, 
I  sery'd  a  needy  friend  at  last* 
These  tales  the  Other's  thoughts  employ ; 

*  By  these,*  said  he,  *  I  know  each  boy : 
Tet  Jack,  who  hoarded  what  he  had. 
The  world  will  call  a  fVogal  lad ;        ^ 
And  selfish  gormandizing  Will 

Will  meet  with  friends  and  fav*rers  still  * 
While  moderate  Tom,  so  wise  and  cool. 
The  mad  and  vain  will  deem  a  fook 
But  I,  his  sober  plan  approve. 
And  Tom  ho  gam'd  his  father*s  love.* 

arppoATioif. 
So  when  our  day  of  life  is  pot. 
And  aU  are  fairly  judg'd  at  last ; 
The  miser  and  the  sensual  find 
How  each  misused  the  gifU  assiffn'd  : 
While  he,  who  wisely  spends  and  gives. 
To  the  true  ends  of  Jiving  lives ; 
'TIS  selMenying  moderation 
Gains  the  Great  Father's  approbatioiL 


TURN  THE  CARPET: 

OR,  THE  TWO  WEAVERS. 

nr  a  JUASjoavit  bit  w  mi  diok  and  john 

As  at  their  work  two  weavers  sat. 
Beguiling  time  with  fViendly  chat ; 
They  touch'd  upon  the  price  of  meat, 
So  high,  a  weaver  scarce  could  eat. 
What  with  my  brats  and  sickly  wife,' 
Qaoth  Dick, « I  'm  almost  tir'd  of  life  ; 
So  hard  my  work,  so  poor  my  fare, 
'Tis  more  than  mortal  man  can  bear 
*  How  glorious  is  the  ri(,h  man's  state ! 
His  house  so  fine  !  his  wealth  so  great ! 
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HeaT*ii  h  onjait,  yoa  miut  agree ; 

Why  all  to  him  7  why  none  to  me  7  ^ 

*  In  tpite  of  v^hat  the  Scripture  teachef, 
In  apite  of  all  the  parson  preaches, 

This  world  (indeed  I  Ve  thought  so  long) 
Is  rul'd,  methbks,  eitremely  wrong. 

*  Where'er  I  look,  howe*er  I  range, 
*Tis  all  confusM,  and  hard,  and  strange  ; 
The  good  are  troubled  and  oppress'd 
And  all  the  wieked  are  the  bless'd.* 
Quoth  John :  *  Our  ign*rance  is  the  ccose 
Why  thus  we  blame  our  Maker's  laws ; 
ParU  of  his  way$  alone  we  know, 

*Tis  all  that  man  ean  see  below, 

*  See'st  thoa  that  carpet,  not  half  done. 
Which  thou,  dear  Dick,  hast  well  began  7 
Behold  the  wild  confusion  there. 

So  rude  the  mass  it  makes  one  stare! 

*  A  stranger,  ign'rant  of  the  trade. 
Would  say,  no  meaning's  there  oonivy'd ; 
For  where 's  the  middle,  where 's  the  border? 
Thy  carpet  now  is  all  disorder.' 

Quoth  Dick,  *  My  work  is  yet  in  biti, 
But  still  in  ev'ry  part  it  fits ; 
Besides,  you  reason  like  a  lout, . 
Why,  man,  that  carpet 't  in$ide  mL* 


Says  John,  *  Thou  say'st  the  thing  I  mean. 
And  now  I  hope  to  cure  thy  spleen ; 
This  world,  which  clouds  thy  soul  with  doubt, 
hbut  a  carpet  inside  out. 

*  As  when  we  view  these  shreds  and  ends, 
We  know  not  what  the  whole  intends; 
So  when  on  earth  things  look  but  odd. 
They  're  working  still  some  scheme  of  God 

*  No  plan,  no  pattern,  ean  we  trace. 
All  wants  proportion,  truth,  and  grace ; 
The  motley  mixture  we  deride. 

Nor  see  the  beauteous  upper  side. 

*  But  when  we  reach  that  world  of  light. 
And  view  those  works  of  God  aright, 
Then  shall  we  see  the  whole  design. 
And  own  the  workman  is  divine. 

*  What  now  seems  random  strokes,  will  there 
All  order  and  design  appear ; 

Then  shall  we  praise  what  here  we  spum*d. 
For  then  the  carpet  shall  he  turri'd,* 
*Thou'rt  right,'  quoth  Dick,  *no  more  III 

grumble 
That  this  sad  world 's  so  strange  a  jumble ; 
My  impious  doubts  are  put  to  night. 
For  my  own  carpet  sets  me  right.' 


HYMNS. 


THE  TRUE  HEROES : 
Or,  Iks  NMs  ArmysfMsrhfn 

Yov  who  love  a  tale  of  glory, 

Listen  to  the  song  I  sing ; 
Ueroee  of  the  Christian  story. 

Are  the  heroes  I  shall  bring. 
ItTarriors  of  the  world,  avaunt ! 

Other  heroes  me  engage : 
lis  not  such  as  you  I  want. 

Saints  and  martyrs  grace  my  page. 
Warriors,  who  the  world  o'ercame 

Were  in  brother's  blood  imbru'd ; 
iVhile  the  saints  of  purer  fame, 

Greater  far,  themselves  subdu'd. 
Fearful  Christian  I  hear  with  wonder. 

Of  the  saints  of  whom  I  tell ; 
kome  were  burnt,  some  sawn  asunder, 

Some  by  fire  or  torture  fbll ; 
Some  to  savage  beasts  were  hurl'd, 

One  escap'd  the  lion's  den ; 
Was  a  persecuting  world 

Worthy  of  these  wond'rous  men? 
Some  in  fiery  furnace  thrown. 

Yet  escap'd  unsingM  their  hair ; 
There  Almighty  pow'r  was  shown  t 

For  the  Son  of  God  was  there. 
Let  us  crown  with  deathless  fame 

Those  who  scorn'd  and  hated  ML ; 
Martyrs  met  contempt  and  shame. 

Fearing  nought  but  sin  and  hell. 
How  the  show'r  of  stones  descended. 

Holy  Stephen,  on  thy  head ! 
While  his  tongue  the  truth  defended. 

How  the  glorious  martyr  bled ! 
See  his  fierce  reviler  Saul, 

How  he  rails  with  impious  breath  ! 
Then  observe  converted  Paul, 

Oft  in  perils,  oft  in  death. 


'Twas  that  God,  whose  ■ov'reign  pow^, 

Did  the  Ibn's  fury  'swage. 
Could  alone,  in  one  short  hour. 

Still  the  persecutor's  rage. 
E*en  a  woman — women  hear. 

Read  in  Maccabees  the  story ! 
Conquered  nature,  love,  and  fear. 

To  obtain  a  crown  of  glory. 
Seven  stout  sons  she  saw  expire, 

(How  the  mother's  soul  was  pain'd .) 
Some  by  sword,  and  some  by  fire, 

(How  the  martyr  was  sustain'd !) 
E'en  in  death's  acutest  anguish. 

Each  the  tyrant  still  defy'd; 
E!ach  she  saw  in  torture  languish. 

Last  of  all  the  mother  dy'd. 
Martyrs  who  were  thus  arrested, 

In  their  short  but  bright  career , 
By  their  blood  the  truth  attested, 

Prov'd  their  fiiith  and  love  sincere. 
Though  their  lot  was  hard  and  k>wly. 

Though  they  perish'd  at  the  stake. 
Now  they  live  with  Christ  in  glory. 

Since  they  sufibr'd  for  his  sake. 
Fierce  and  unbelieving  foes 

But  their  bodies  could  destroy ; 
Short  though  bitter  were  their  woee 

Everlasting  is  their  joy. 


A  CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 

O  how  wond'rous  is  the  story 
Of  our  blest  Redeemer's  birth ! 

See  the  miglfty  Lord  of  Gk>ry 
Leave  his  heav'n  to  visit  earth ! 

Hear  with  transport,  ev'ry  creature, 
Hear  the  Gospel's  joyfbl  sound ; 
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CSinitkppeftra  in  human  xiatiure, 

In  our  tiofy  world  ia  fimnd  | 
GNnes  to  ptrdoo  our  tran^ression. 

Like  a  cload  oar  aina  to  blot; 
Cornea  to  hia  owa  fiiToiir*d  nation. 

Bat  his  own  receive  him  not 
If  the  ancela  who  attended 

To  ^edare  the  Savioor'a  birth, 
Who  firom  heav'n  with  aonga  deecended 

To  pi^daim  good  will  on  earth : 
If;  in  pity  to  oar  blindneaa. 

They  had  branght  the  pardon  needed, 
SdU  Jebovah*8  wond'roua  kindneaa 

Had  oar  wanneat  hopea  exceeded : 
If  aone  prophet  had  been  aent 

With  SaiTatioa*a  joyfal  newa. 
Who  that  heard  the  bleat  event 

Coald  their  warmeat  love  refbae  7 
But  twaa  He  to  whom  in  Heav*n 

Hdlelajaha  never  cease: 
Hb,  the  mighty  God,  was  nven, 

Given  to  ua  a  Prince  of  Ptoace. 
None  but  He  who  did  create  oa 

Cbuld  redeem  from  ain  and  hell ; 
None  bat  He  oonld  reinstate  ua 

In  the  rank  from  which  we  fell. 
Had  he  come,  the  gloriooa  atranger, 

Deck'd  with  aU  the  world  calla  great ; 
Had  he  liv'd  in  pomp  and  grandear, 

Crown'd  with  more  than  royal  atate; 
Still  oar  tongues  with  praiae  o'erflowing, 

On  andi  boundless  love  would  dwell ; 
Stin  oar  hearts,  with  rapture  glowing. 

Feel  what  words  could  never  telL 
Bat  what  wonder  should  it  raise 

Thus  oar  lowest  state  to  borrow ! 
O  the  high  mysterious  ways, 

God*s  own  Son  a  child  of  sorrow ! 
'Twas  to  bring  us  endless  pleasure. 

He  our  suff 'rin^  nature  bore ; 
•Twas  to  give  us  heav'nly  treasure, 

He  was  willing  to  be  poor. 
Come,  ye  rich,  survey  the  stable 

Where  your  infant  Saviour  fiea ; 
From  your  full  o'erflowing  table 

Send  the  hungry  good  snppHea. 
Boast  not  your  ennc^led  stations. 

Boast  not  that  you  're  highly  fed ; 
Jesus,  hear  it,  all  ye  nations,  n 

Ekd  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
Learn  of  me,  thos  cries  the  Saviour, 

If  my  kingdom  you  *d  inherit ; 
Sinner,  quit  yonr  proud  behaviour, 

Learn  my  meek  and  lowly  spirit 
Come,  ye  servants,  see  your  station, 

Freed  from  all  reproach  and  shame ; 
He  who  pnrchas'd  your  salvation. 

Bore  a  servant's  humble  name. 
Come,  ye  poor,  soora  comfort  gather 

Faint  not  in  the  race  you  run, 
Hard  the  lot  your  gracious  Father 

Gave  his  dear,  his  only  Son. 
Think,  that  if  your  humbler  stations, 

Less  of  worldly  good  bestow, 
You  escape  those  strong  temptations 

Which  from  wealth  and  grandeur  flow. 
See  your  Saviour  is  ascended  I 

See  he  looks  with  pity  down ! 
Trust  him  all  win  soon  be  mended, 

Boar  his  cross,  yoa'll  share  hb  crown. 


A  HYMN  OF  PRAISE, 

FOa  THE  ABUNDANT  BARVZ8T  or  1795, 

After  a  year  of  ecareity. 

Great  God  !  when  famine  threaten'd  late 
To  scourge  our  guilty  land, 

0  did  we  learn  from  that  dark  fate 
To  dread  thy  mighty  hand  7 

Did  then  our  sins  to  mem'ry  rise  ? 

1  Or  own'd  we  God  was  just  ? 
Or  rais'd  we  penitential  cries  7 

Or  bow'd  we  in  the  dust  7 
Did  we  forsake  one  evil  path  7 

Wa«  any  sm  abhor'd  7 
Or  did  we  deprecate  thy  wrath. 

And  turn  us  to  the  Lord  1 
•Tis  true  we  fail'd  not  to  f^ne, 

But  did  we  too  repent  ? 
Or  own  the  chastisement  divine. 

In  awful  judgment  sent? 
Thodgh  the  bright  chain  of  Peace  he  broke 

And  War  with  ruthless  sword. 
Unpeoples  nations  at  a  stroke, 

Yet  who  regards  the  Lord? 
But  God,  who  in  his  strict  decrees. 

Remembers  mercy  still. 
Can,  in  a  moment,  if  he  please, 

Our  hearts  with  comfort  fill. 
He  mark'd  our  anj^ry  spirits  rise. 

Domestic  hate  mcrease ; 
And  for  a  time  withheld  supplies. 

To  teach  us  love  and  peace. 
He,  when  he  brings  his  children  low, 

Has  blessings  still  in  store ; 
And  when  he  strikes  the  heaviest  blow, 

He  loves  us  but  the  more. 
Now  Fn9t,  and  Ffoed.  and  BHgW^  no  mor« 

Our  golden  harvest  spoil ! 
See  what  an  unexampled  store 

Rewards  the  reaper's  toil ! 
As  when  the  promis'd  harvest  fiul'd 

In  Canaan's  fruitful  land ; 
The  enviohs  Patriarchs  were  assaiTd 

By  Famine's  pressing  hand  t 
The  angry  brothers  then  forgot 

Each  fierce  and  jarring  feud ; 
United  by  their  adverse  lot, 

They  lov'd  as  brothers  should. 
So  here,  from  Heav'n'a  correcting  hand. 

Though  Famine  fail'd  to  move ; 
Let  Plenty  now  throughout  the  land. 

Rekindle  peace  and  love. 
Like  the  rich  fool,  let  us  not  say. 

Soul !  thou  hast  goods  in  store ! 
But  shake  the  overplus  away, 

To  feed  the  hungry  poor. 
Let  ridi  and  poor,  on  whom  are  now 

Such  bounteous  crops  bestow'd. 
Raise  many  a  pure  and  holy  vow 

Of  gratitude  to  God ! 
And  while  his  gracious  name  we  praise, 

For  bread  so  kindly  given ; 
Let  us  beseech  him  all  our  days. 

To  give  the  bread  of  heav'n. 
In  that  blest  pray'r  our  Lord  did  frame. 

Of  an  our  pray'rs  the  guide, 
We  ask  that  *  Hallow'd  be  his  name,' 

•  These  three  viuUtioM  ft>Uowsd  saeh  crtaur  la  qiunk 
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And  then  our  wants  aupplied. 
For  grace  he  bids  us  first  implore, 

Next,  that  we  maj  be  fed ; 
We  say, '  Thy  will  be  done,»  before 

W^  %aH  *our  daily  bread.' 


HERE  AND  THERE 

OR,  THIS  WOELD  AND  THE  NXZT. 

Being  Suitable  ThoughUfor  a  New  Year, 

HuK  bliss  is  short,  imperfect,  insincere. 

But  total,  absolate,  and  perfect  there. 

Here  time  *s  a  moment,  short  our  happiest  state, 

There  infinite  duration  is  our  date. 

Here  Satan  tempts,  and  troubles  e'en  the  best, 

There  Satan's  pow'r  extends  not  to  the  blest 

In  a  weak  sinful  body  Aers  I  dwell, 

But  there  I  drop  this  frail  and  sickly  shelL 

Here  my  best  thoughts  are  stain'd  with  guilt  and 

fear, 
But  Io?e  and  pardon  shall  be  perfect  there. 
Here  my  best  duties  are  defil'd  with  sin. 
There  all  is  ease  without  and  peace  within. 
Here  feeble  faith  supplies  my  only  light. 
There  faith  and  hope  are  swallow'd  up  in  sight 
Here  love  of  self  my  fairest  works  destroys, 
T^ere  lore  of  God  shall  perfect  all  my  joys. 
Here  thinn,  as  in  a  glass,  are  darkly  shown, 
There  I  shall  know  as  clearly  as  I  *m  known. 
Frail  are  the  fairest  flow'ra  which  bloom  bek>w, 


There  flnshest  palms  on  roots  inraortil  gnw. 
Here  wants  or  cares  perplex  my  anxious  mind. 
But  spirits  there  a  calm  fVnition  find. 
Here  disappointments  my  best  schemes  destroy 
TTiere  those  thatsow'd  in  tears  shall  reap  m  joy 
Here  vanity  is  stamp'd  on  all  below, 
Perfection  there  on  ev'ry  good  shall  grow. 
Here  my  fond  heart  is  fasten'd  on  some  friend. 
Whose  kindness  may^  whose  life  mu$t  have  an 

end; 
But  there  no  failure  can  I  ever  prove, 
God  cannot  disappoint,  for  God  is  love. 
Here  Christ  for  sinners  suifer'd,  groan'd,  and 

bled. 
But  there  he  reigns  the  great  triumphant  head  : 
Here^  mock'd  and  scourg'd,  he  wore  a  crown  of 

thorns, 
A  crown  of  elory  there  his  brow  adorns. 
Here  error  clouds  the  will,  and  dims  the  sight. 
There  all  is  knowledge,  purity,  and  light 
Here  so  imperfect  is  this  mortal  state, 
If  blest  myself  I  mourn  some  other's  fate 
At  ev'iry  human  wo  I  here  repine, 
Thc'jov  of  ev'ry  saint  shall  there  be  mine. 
Here  if  I  lean,  the  world  shall  pierce  my  heart* 
But  there  that  broken  reed  and  I  shall  part 
Here  on  no  promis'd  good  can  I  depend, 
But  there  the  rock  of  Ages  is  my  friend. 
Here  if  some  sodden  joy  delight,  inspire. 
The  dread  to  k)se  it  damps  the  rising  fire ; 
But  tA«re  whatever  good  the  soul  employ, 
The  thought  that  *tu  eternal  crowns  the  joy. 


BALLADS. 


THE  HONEST  MILLER 

or  QLOPOKBTCBimm. 
ATntiBatUd. 

Or  all  the  calling^s  and  the  trades 

Which  in  our  land  abound. 
The  miller's  is  as  useful  sure 

As  can  on  earth  be  found. 
like  lord  or  squire  of  high  degree 

Is  needful  to  the  state. 
Because  he  lets  the  land  he  owns 

In  farms  both  small  and  great 
Hie  farmer  he  manures  the  land. 

Or  else  what  corn  could  grow  7 
The  ploughman  cuts  the  furrow  deep. 

Ere  he  begins  to  sow. 
And  though  no  wealth  he  has,  except 

The  labour  of  his  handtf; 
Yet  honest  Industry 's  as  good 

As  houses  or  as  lands. 
The  thrasher  he  is  useful  too 

To  all  who  like  to  eat ; 
CTihieM  he  winnow'd'well  the  com, 

llie  chaff  would  spoil  the  wheat 
But  vain  the  squire's  and  farmer's  care. 

And  vain  the  thrasher's  toil ; 
And  vain  would  be  the  ploughman's  pains 

Who  harrows  up  the  soil ; 
And  vain,  without  the  miller's  aid. 

The  sowing  and  the  dressing ; 
Then  sure  an  honest  miller  he 

Must  be  a  public  blessing. 
And  such  a  miller  now  I  make 


The  subject  of  my  song, 
Which,  though  it  shall  be  very  true. 

Shall  not  m  very  long. 
This  miller  lives  in  Glo'stershire, 

I  shall  not  tell  his  name ; 
For  those  who  seek  the  praise  of  God« 

Desire  no  other  &me. 
In  last  hard  wintei^— who  forgets 

The  firost  of  nine^.five  1 
Then  was  all  dismal  scarce,  and  dear. 

And  no  poor  man  could  thrive. 
Then  husbandry  long  time  stood  still. 

And  work  was  at  a  stand ; 
To  make  the  matter  worse,  the  milU 

Were  fVoze  throughout  the  land. 
Our  miller  dwelt  beside  a  stream. 

All  underneath  the  hill ; 
Which  flow'd  amain  when  others  froie, 

Nor  ever  stopp'd  the  mill 
The  dam'rous  people  came  from  &i 

This  favoar'd  null  to  find. 
Both  rich  and  poor  our  miller  sought. 

For  none  but  he  could  grind. 
His  neighbours  cry'd,  *  Now  miller  seiie 

The  time  to  heap  up  store. 
Since  thou  of  young  and  helpless  babes 

Hast  got  fUU  half  a  score.' 
For  fiUks,  when  tempted  to  grow  rich. 

By  means  not  over  nice, 
Oft  make  their  numerous  babes  a  plea 

To  sanctify  the' vice. 
Our  miller  soorn'd  such  counsel  base. 

And  when  he  ground  the  grain, 
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WUh  ftead&st  htod  refhsM  to  touch 

Bejood  hii  Jiwfbl  gaio. 
*  When  God  afflicts  the  land/  said  he, 

'Shall  I  afflict  it  more  7 
And  watch  for  times  of  poblie  wo 

To  wrong  both  rich  and  poor  1 
Thankful  to  that  Almighty  Pow*r 

Who  makes  my  river  flow, 
rU  ose  the  meant  he  gives  to  sooth 

A  hungry  neighbour's  wo. 
My  river  flows  when  others  freeze, 

But  'tis  at  his  command ; 
For  rich  and  poor  I'll  grind  alike, 

No  bribe  shall  stain  my  hand.* 
So  all  the  country  who  had  com 

Here  found  their  wants  redrest; 
May  ey*Ty  village  in  the  land 

Be  with  such  millers  blest! 


4.ING  DIONYSIUS  AND  SQUHIE  DAMO. 
CLES; 

▲  NKW  SONG  TO  AN  OLD  STOET. 

Frofv  to  be  song  at  aU  fbasu  and  merry  mseliogs. 
Thekk  was  a  heathen  man,  sir. 

Belonging  to  a  king ; 
And  still  it  was  his  plan,  sir. 

To  covet  ev'ry  thing. 
And  if  you  don't  believe  me, 

rn  name  him  if  you  please. 
For  let  me  not  deceive  ye, 

'Twas  one  squire  Damoclea, 
He  thought  that  jolly  living 

Must  ev'ry  joy  a£R>rd ; 
Hb  heart  knew  no  mis|riviDg, 

While  round  the  festive  b(Mrd. 
He  wanted  to  be  great,  sir. 

And  feed  on  fare  delicious ; 
And  have  his  feasts  in  state,  sir. 

Just  like  king  Dionysius. 
The  king,  to  cure  his  longing, 

Frepar'd  a  feast  so  fine, 
lliat  all  the  court  were  thronging 

To  see  the  courtier  dine. 
And  there  to  tempt  his  eye,  sir. 

Was  fish,  and  flesh,  and  fowl ; 
And  when  he  was  a-dry,  sir. 

There  stood  the  brimming  bowL 
Nor  cUd  the  king  forbid  him 

From  drinking  all  he  could. 
The  monarch  never  chid  him. 

But  fiU'd  him  with  his  fbod. 
0  then,  to  see  the  pleasure 

Squire  Damocles  ezprest 
"Twas  joy  beyond  all  measure. 

Was  ever  man  so  blest  1 
With  greedy  eyes  the  squire 

Devour'd  each  costly  damty ; 
Fou'd  think  he  did  aspire 

To  eat  as  much  as  twenty. 
BatJBst  as  he  prepar'd,  sir. 

Of  Miss  to  take  his  awing; 
O,  bow  the  man  was  scar'd,  sir. 

By  thu  so  cruel  king ! 
When  he  to  eat  intended, 

Lo!  just  above  his  head. 
He  spied  a  sword  suspended 

All  by  a  single  thread. 
How  did  it  change  the  feasting 

Vol.  I. 


To  wormwood  and  to  gall, 
To  think,  while  he  was  tasting, 

The  pointed  sword  might  Mi 
Then  in  a  moment's  time,  sir, 

He  loath'd  the  luscious  feastj 
And  dreaded  as  a  crime,  sir, 

The  brimming  bowl  to  taste 
Now,  if  you're  for  applying 

The  story  I  have  told, 
I  think  there's  no  denying 

'Tis  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Ye  gay,  who  view  this  stranger. 

And  pity  his  sad  case ; 
And  think  there  was  great  danger 

In  such  a  fearful  place ; 
Come,  let  this  awful  truth,  sir. 

In  all  ^our  minds  be  stor'd ; 
To  each  mtemp'rate  youth,  sir^ 

Death  is  that  pointed  sword. 
And  though  you  see  no  reason 

To  check  your  mirth  at  all. 
In  some  licentious  season  ^ 

The  sword  on  you  may  &11. 
So  learn,  while  at  your  ease,  sir 

You  drink  down  draughts  delicious , 
To  think  of  Damocles,  Sir, 

And  old  king  Dionysius. 

THE  HACKNEY  COACHMAN: 

OA,  THS  WAT  TO  GET  A  GOOD  FARS. 

TO  tbe  tane  of*  I  with  I  was  a  flalierman.* 

I  AM  a  bold  coachman,  and  drive  a  good  hack. 
With  a  coat  of  five  capes  that  quite  covers  n)y 

back; 
And  my  wife  keeps  a  sausage^hop,  not  many 

miles 
From  the  narrowest  alley  in  all  broad  St  Giles. 
Though  poor,  we  are  honest  and  very  content; 
We  pay  as  we  go,  for  meat,  drink,  and  for  rent ' 
To  work  all  the  week  I  am  able  and  willing, 
I  never  get  drunk,  and  I  waste  not  a  shilling. 
And  while  at  a  tavern  my  gentleman  tarries, 
The  coachman  grows  richer  than  he  whom  ho 

carries,  [sin. 

And  I'd  rather  (said  I)  since  it  saves  me  from 
Be  the  driver  without,  than  the  toper  within. 
Yet  though  dram-shops  I  hate,  and  the  dram- 

drinking  friend, 
I'm  not  quite  so  good,  but  {  wish  I  may  mend ; 
I  repent  of  my  sins,  since  we  all  are  deprav'd. 
For  a  coachman,  I  hold,  has  a  soul  to  be  sav'd. 
When  a  riotous  multitude  fills  up  a  street. 
And  the  greater  part  know  not,  boys,  wherefore 

they  meet ; 
If  I  see  there  is  mischief^  I  never  go  there. 
Let  others  get  tipsy  so  I  get  my  fare. 
Now  to  church,  if  I  take  some  good  lady  to  pray, 
It  grieves  me  full  sore  to  be  kept  quite  away ; 
So  I  step  within  side,  though  the    sermon's 

becus. 
For  a  uice  of  the  service  is  belter  than  none. 
Then  my  glasses  are  whole,  and  my  coach  is  so 

neat, 
I  am  always  the  first  to  be  call'd  in  the  street ; 
And  I'm  known  by  the  name  (tis  a  name 

rather  rare) 
Of  the  coachman  that  never  asks  more  than  his 

fare. 
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Though  mj  beasts  should  be  dull,  yet  I  don*t 

use  them  111 ; 
Though  they  stomble  I  swear  not,  nor  cot  them 

up  hill. 
For  I  firmly  believe  there's  no  charm  in  an  oath 
That  can  make  a  nag  trot,  when  to  walk  be  is 

loth. 
'  And  though  I'm  a  coachman,  PU  freely  confess, 
I  beg  of  my  Maker  my  labours  to  bless ; 


I  praise  Him  each  morning,  and  pray  9V*f7 

night, 
And  'tis  this  makes  my  heart  feel  so  cheerful 

and  li^bt 
When  I  drive  to  a  fun'ral  I  care  not  fi>r  drink, 
That  is  not  the  moment  to  guzzle,  but  think ; 
And  I  wish  I  could  add,  both  of  coachman  and 

master. 
That  both  of  us  strove  to  amend  a  bit  &ster. 


VILLAGE  POLITICS. 


ALL  THE  MECHANICS,  JOURNEYMEN,  AND  LABOURERS,  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

BT  WILL  CHIP,  ▲  OOUNTRT  CAKPSNTOU 

[Written  early  in  the  French  Revolution.]  i 


It  is  a  privilege  to  be  prescribed  to  in  things  about  which  our  minds  would  otherwise  be  tost 
with  various  apprehensions.  And  for  pleasure,  I  shall  profess  myself  so  far  from  doating  on  that 
popular  idol,  lliberty,  that  I  hardly  think  it  possible  for  any  kind  of  obedience  to  be  more  painful 
than  an  unrestrained  liberty.  Were  there  not  true  bounds,  of  magistrates,  of  laws,  of  piety,  of 
reason  in  the  heart,  every  man  would  have  a  fod,  nay,  a  mad  tyrant  to  his  roaster,  that  would 
multiply  him  more  sorrows  than  the  briars  and  thorns  did  to  Adam,  when  he  was  freed  from  the 
bliss  at  once,  and  the  restraint  of  Paradise,  and  became  a  greater  slave  in  the  wilderness  than  in 
the  enclosure. — Dr,  Hammohd'$  Sermon, 


A  DIALOGUE 


BKTWKEN  JACK  ANVIL,  THB  BLACKSMrfH,  AND  TOM  HOD,  TUB  MASOM. 


Jack.  What's  the  matter,  Tom?  Why  dost 
look  so  dismal ! 

Tom,  Dismal,  indeed  *.  Well  enough  I  may. 

Jack,  What!  is  the  old  mare  dead?  or  work 
scarce? 

Tom,  Not  no,  work's  plenty  enough,  if  a  man 
had  but  the  heart  to  go  to  it 

Jack.  What  book  art  reading?  Why  dost 
look  so  like  a  hang  dog  ? 

Tom,  {Looking  on  ki§  hook,)  Cause  enough. 
Why  I  find  here  that  I'm  very  unhappy,  and 
very  miserable;  which  I  should  never  have 
known  if  I  had  not  had  the  good  luck  to  meet 
with  this  book.  Oh  'tis  a  precious  book ! 

Jack,  A  good  sign  though;  that  ^ou  can't 
find  out  you're  unhappy  wiuiout  lookmg  into  a 
book  for  it !  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Tom,  Matter  ?  Why  I  want  liberty. 

Jack.  Liberty!  That's  bad  indeed!  What  I 
has  any  one  fetched  a  warrant  for  thee  7  Come, 
man,  cheer  up,  I'll  be  bound  for  thee.  Thou 
art  an  honest  fellow  in  the  main,  though  thou 
dost  tipple  and  prate  a  little  too  much  at  the 
Rose  and  Crown. 

Tom,  No,  no,  I  want  a  new  constitution. 

Jack,  Indeed!  Whv  I  thought  thou  hadst 
been  a  desperate  healthy  fellow.  Send  for  the 
doctor  directly. 

Tom,  I'm  not  sick;  I  wont  liberty  and 
eouality.  and  the  rights  of  man. 


Jack.  O,  now  I  understand  thee.  What!  Umw 
art  a  leveller  and  a  republican,  I  warrant ! 

Tom.  I'm  a  friend  to  the  people.  I  want  a 
reform. 

Jack,  Then  the  shortest  way  is  to  mend  thy 
self: 

Tom,  But  I  want  ^general  rtforwL 

Jack.  Then  let  every  one  mend  one. 

Tom.  Pooh !  I  want  freedom  and  happkie«t 
the  same  as  they  have  got  in  France. 

Jack,  What,  Tom,  we  imitate  themi  We 
follow  the  French !  Why  they  only  began  all 
thu  mischief  at  first  in  order  to  be  just  what  toe 
are  already ;  and  what  a  blessed  land  must  this 
be,  to  be  in  actual  possession  of  all  they  ever 
hoped  to  gain  by  all  their  hurly-burly.  Imi- 
tate  them  indeed ! — why  I'd  sooner  go  to  the 
ne^oes  to  get  learning,  or  to  the  Turks  to  get 
religion,  than  to  the  French  for  flreedom  and 
happiness. 

Tom.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  ar'nt  the 
French  fVee  ? 

Jack,  Free,  Tom!  ay  fVee  with  a  witness. 
They  are  all  so  free  that  there's  nobody  safe. 
They  make  free  to  rob  whom  they  will,  and 
kill  whom  they  will.  If  they  don't  like  a  man's 
looks,  they  make  free  to  hang  him  without  judge 
or  jury,  and  the  next  lamp.post  serves  for  the 
gallows ;  so  then  they  call  themselves  free,  be 
cause  you  see  they  have  no  law  lefl  to  condemn 
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B,  tnd  no  king  to  Uke  them  up  and  hang 
a  for  it. 

TWi.  Ah,  bat  Jack,  did*Dt  their  king  for- 
merly  hang  people  for  nothing  too  ?  and  besides, 
were  they  not  ail  papists  before  the  revolution  7 
.  Jack,  yfhjy  true  enouffh,  they  had  but  a  poor 
sort  of  reliffion;  but  bad  is  better  than  none, 
Tom.  And  so  was  the  govemment  bad  enough 
loo ;  fbr  they  could  clap  an  innocent  man  into 
prifloii,  and  keep  him  there  too  as  long  as  they 
woald«  and  never  say,  with  your  leave  or  by 
your  leave,  gentlemen  of  the  jury.  But  what's 
all  that  to  us7 

Tmit,  To  us!  Why  don't  many  of  our  go* 


7bm.  But  still  I  should  havi^  n^  bne  over  my 
head. 


yernors  put  many  of  our  poor  folks  in  prison 
"against  their  will?  What  are  all  the  jails  for  7 
Down  with  the  jails,  I  say ;  all  men  ahooki  be 
free. 

JteL  Harkee,  Tom,  a  few  rogues  in  prison 
keep  the  rest  in  order,  and  then  honest  men  go 
about  their  business  in  safety,  afraid  o£  nobody ; 
that**  the  way  to  be  free.  And  let  me  teU  thee, 
Tom,  thou  and  I  are  tried  by  our  peers  as  much 
as  a  lord  is.  Why  the  Irtiig  canH  send  me  to 
prison  if  I  do  no  harm ;  and  if  I  do,  there's  rea- 
son good  why  I  should  go  there.  I  may  go  to 
kw  with  sir  John  at  tli^  |freat  castle  yonder ; 
and  he  no  more  dares  lifr  his  littk>  finger  against 
me  than  if  I  were  his  equal.  A  lord  is  hanged 
fi>r  hanging  matter,  as  thee  or  I  should  be ; 
and  if  It  will  be  any  oomlbrt  to  thee,  I  myself 
remember  a  peer  of  the  realm  being  hanged  fiv 
killing  his  man,just  the  saoie  as  the  man  would 
kave  been  for  killing  iUiii.« 

Tom,  A  b>rd!  H^ll,  that  is  some  comfort  to 
be  .sure.  But  have  you  read  the  Rights  of  Men  7 

Jmck.  No,  not  I :  I  had  rather  by  half  read 
the  Whole  Zhtiy  ofMoH,  I  have  but  little  time 
for  reading,  and  such  as  I  should  therefore  only 
read  a  bit  of  the  beet 

Tbfli.  Don*t  tell  me  of  those  old-foshioned  no- 
tioos.  Why  should  not  we  have  the  same  fine 
things  they  have  got  in  France  7  I*m .  for  a 
constitution^  and  orgmmxmtiom,  and  epuUixatum^ 
vad  fntemiMation. 

Jock.  Do  be  ouiet  Now,  Tom,  only  suppose 
this  nonsensical  equality  was  to  take  place; 
why  it  would  not  last  while  one  could  say  Jack 
Robinson;  or  suppose  it  could— suppose  in  the 

Eneral  division,  our  new  rulers  were  to  s ive  us 
If  an  acre  of  ground  a.pieoe;  we  could  to  be 
sue  raise  potatoes  on  it  for  the  use  of  our  fami- 
lies;  but  as  every  other  man  would  be  equally 
busy  in  raising  potatoes  for  Ats  family,  why  then 
yon  see  if  thou  wast  to  break  thy  spsde,  I, 
whose  trade  it  is,  shonU  no  kmger  be  able  to 
mend  it  Neighboor  Snip  would  have  no  time 
to  make  m  a  suit  of  clothes,  nor  the  clothier  to 
weave  the  cloth ;  fbr  all  the  worU  would  begone 
*  ^ging.  And  as  to  boots  and  shoes,  the  want 
of  some  one  to  make  them  for  us,  would  be  a 
<till  greater  grievance  than  the  tax  on  leather. 
If  we  should  be  sick,  there  would  be  no  doctor's 
•toff  for  us ;  for  doctors  would  be  digguig  too. 
And  if  necessity  did  not  compel,  and  if  inequa- 
Mty  subsisted,  we  could  not  get  a  chimney  swept, 
•r  a  load  of  coal  fcom  pit,  fyr  love  or  money. 

•  Lord  Fsnen  was  ]iaoc*d  in  1780,  for  kiWaf  his 


Jack.  That's  a  mistake ;  I'm  stronger  than 
thou ;  and  Standisb,  the  exciseman,  is  a  better 
scholar ;  so  that  we  should  not  remain  equal  a 
minute.  I  should  ouUfight  thee,  and  he'd  out- 
toit  thee.  And  if  such  a  sturdy  fellow  as  I  am, 
was  to  come  and  break  down  thy  hedge  for  a 
little  firing,  or  take  away  the  crop  from  thy 
s  round,  I'm  not  so  sure  that  these  new-fangled 
laws  would  see  thee  righted.  I  tell  thee,  "I^m, 
we  have  a  fine  constitution  already,  and  our 
forefathers  thought  so. 

Tbm.  They  were  a  pack  of  fools,  and  had 
never  read  the  Rights  of  Man.  ^ 

Jack,  VU  tell  thee  a  story.  When  sir  John 
married,  my  lady,  who  is  a  little  fantastical,  and 
likes  to  do  every  ihing  like  the  French,  begged 
him  to  pull  down  yonder  fine  old  castle,  and 
build  it  up  in  her  frippery  way.  No,  says  sir 
John,  what  shall  I  pull  down  this  noble  build- 
ing,  raised  by  the  wisdom  of  my  brave  ances- 
tors ;  which  outstood  the  civil  wars,  and  only  un. 
derwent  a  little  needful  repair  at  the  revolution ; 
a  castle  which  all  my  neighbours  come  to  take 
a  pattern  by — shall  I  piUl  it  all  down,  I  say, 
only  because  there  may  be  a  dark  closet,  or  an 
awkward  passage,  or  an  inconvenient  room  or 
two  in  it  7  Our  ancestors  took  time  for  what 
they  did.  /They  understood  foundation  work ; 
no  running  up  your  little  slight  lath  and  plaster 
buildings,  which  are  up  in  a  day,  and  down  in  a 
night  My  lady  mumpt  and  grumbled ;  but  the 
castle  was  let  stand,  and  a  glorious  building  it 
is ;  though  there  may  be  a  trifling  fault  or  two, 
and  though  a  fow  decays  want  stopping ;  so  now 
and  then  they  mend  a  little  thing,  and  they'll 
go  on  mending,  I  dare  say,  ds  they  have  leisure, 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  if  they  are  let  alone. 
But  no  pulUme-down  works.  What  is  it  you 
are  crying  out  for,  Tom  7 

Tbm.  Why  for  a  perfect  government 
Jack.  Ton  might  as  well  cry  for  the  moon. 
There's  nothing  perfect  in  this  world,  take  my 
word  for  it:  though  sir  John  says,  we  come 
nearer  to  it  than  any  country  in  the  world  ever 
did. 

2hm,  I  donH  see  why  we  are  to  work  like 
slaves,  while  others  roll  about  in  their  coaches, 
feed  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  do  nothing. 

Jack.  My  little  maid  brought  home  a  story, 
book  from  the  charity  school  t'other  day,  m 
which  was  a  bit  of  a  fable  about  the  belly  and 
the  limbs.  The  hands  said,  I  won't  work  any 
longer  to  feed  this  lazy  belly,  who  sits  in  state 
like  a  lord  and  does  nothing.  Said  the  foot  I 
won't  walk  and  tire  myself  to  carry  him  about ; 
let  him  shifl  fbr  himself;  so  said  all  the  mem- 
bers ;  just  as  your  levellers  and  republicans  do 
now.  And  what  was  the  consequence  7  Why 
the  belly  was  pinched  to  be  sure,  and  grew  thin 
upon  it;  but  the  hands  and  the  feet,  and  the  rest 
of  the  members,  suffered  so  much  for  want  of  their 
old  nourishment,  which  the  belly  had  been  all 
the  time  administering,  while  they  accused  him 
of  sitting  in  idle  state,  that  they  all  fell  sick, 
pined  away,  and  would  have  died,  if  they  had 
not  come  to  their  senses  just  in  time  to  save 
their  lives,  as  I  hope  all  you  will  do. 

Tom.  But  the  times — but  the  taxes,  Jack. 
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Jack.  Thingraare  dear  *x>  be  sure,  but  not  and 
murder  is  not  the  way  to  make  them  cheap. 
And  taxes  are  high ;  but  I  *m  told  there  *8  a 
deal  of  old  scores  paying  off,  and  paying  off, 
by  them  who  did  not  contract  the  debt  nei- 
ther,  Tom.  Besides  things  are  mending,  I 
hope;   and  what  little  b  done  is  for  ns  poor 

riople ;  our  candles  are  somewhat  cheaper,  and 
dare  say,  if  the  honest  gentleman  who  has  the 
management  of  things,  is  not  disturbed  by  you 
levellers,  things  will  mend  every  day.  But  bear 
one  thing  in  mind  :  the  more  we  riot,  the  more 
we  shall  have  to  pay  :  the  more  mischief  is  done, 
thamore  will  the  repairs  cost:  the  more  time 
we  waste  in  meeting  to  redress  public  wrongs, 
the  more  we  shall  increase  our  private  wants. 
And  mind  too,  that  *tis  working,  and  not  mur- 
muring, which  puts  bread  in  our  children's 
mouths,  and  a  new  coat  on  our  backs.  Mind 
«;iiother  thing  too,  we  have  not  the  same  ground 
of  complaint ;  in  France  the  poor  paid  all  the 
taxes,  as  I  have  heard  *em  say,  and  the  quality 
paid  nothing. 

Tmn.  Well,  I  know  what  *8  what,  as  well  as 
another ;  and  I  *m  as  fit  to  govern — 

Jack,  No,  Tom,  no.  You  are  indeed  as  good 
as  another  man,  seeing  you  have  hands  to  work, 
and  a  soul  to  be  saved.  But  are  all  men  fit  for 
all  kind  of  things  7  Solomon  says ;  *■  How  can 
he  be  wise  whose  talk  is  of  oxen  7*  Every  one 
in  his  way.  I  am  a  better  judge  of  a  horse-shoe 
than  Sir  John ;  but  he  has  a  deal  better  notion 
of  state  affairs  than  I ;  and  I  can  no  more  do 
without  his  employ  than  he  can  do  without  my 
farriery.  Besides,  few  are  so  poor  but  they  may 
get  a  vote  for  a  parliament-man ;  and  so  you 
see  the  poor  have  as  much  share  in  the  govern- 
ment as  they  well  know  how  to  manage. 

Tom,  But  I  tay  all  men  are  equal.  Why 
should  one  be  above  another  7 

Jack.  If  that  *b  thy  talk,  Tom,  thou  dost  quar- 
rel  with  Providence,  and  not  with  government 
For  the  woman  is  below  her  husband,  and  the 
children  are  below  their  mother,  and  the  servant 
is  below  his  master. 

Thm,  But  the  subject  is  not  below  the  king : 
all  kings  are  *  crowned  ruffians:*  and  all  govern- 
ments are  wicked.  For  my  part,  I  *m  resolvM 
I  *11  pay  no  more  taxes  to  any  of  them. 

Jack.  Tom,  Tom,  if  thou  didst  go  ofl*ner  to 
church,  thou  wouldst  know  where  it  is  said, 
*  Render  nntoC^sar  the  things  that  are  Csssar's;* 
and  also,  *  Fear  God,  honour  the  king.*  Your 
book  tells  you  that  we  need  obey  no  government 
but  that  of  the  people ;  and  that  we  may  fashion 
and  alter  the  government  according  to  our 
whimsies :  but  mine  tells  me,  *  Let  every  one 
be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  for  all  power  is 
of  God,  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God  ; 
whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resist- 
eth  tiie  ordinance  of  God.'  Thou  say*st,  thou 
wilt  pay  no  taxes  to  any  of  them. — Dost  thou 
know  who  it  was  that  worked  a  miracle,  that 
he  might  have  money  to  pay  tribute  with,  rather 
than  set  you  and  me  an  example  of  disobedience  to 
government  7  an  example,  let  me  tell  thee,  worth 
an  hundred  precepts,  and  of  which  all  the  wit  of 
man  can  never  lessen  the  value.  Then  there  *8 
another  thing  worth  minding,  when  St.  Paul 
was  giving  aU  those  directions,  in  the  epistie  to 


the  Romans,  for  obedibnee  and  submission;  what 
sort  of  a  king  now  dost  think  they  had  7  Ikmi 
think  'twas  a  saint  which  he  ordered  them  to 
obey  7 

Tbm.  Why  it  was  a  kind,  'merciful,  charita- 
ble king  to  be  sure ;  one  who  put  nobody  to 
death  or  to  prison. 

Jack,  Tou  was  never  more  out  in  your  life. 
Our  parson  says  he  was  a  mon8ter---that  b« 
robbed  the  rich,  and  murdered  the  poor — set  fire 
to  his  own  town,  as  fine  a  place  as  London- 
fiddled  to  the  flames,  and  then  hanged  and  burnt 
the  Christians,  who  were  all  poor,  as  if  they  had 
burnt  the  town.  Yet  there 's  not  a  word  about 
rising. — Duties  are  fixed,  Tom. — Laws  are  set- 
tled ;  a  Christian  can't  pick  and  choose,  whether 
he  will  obey  or  let  it  alone.  But  tee  have  no 
such  trials. — We  have  a  king  the  very  reverse 

7bm.  I  say  we  shall 'never  be  happy,  till  we 
do  as  the  French  have  done. 

Jack,  The  French  and  we  contending  for 
liberty,  Tom,  is  just  as  if  thou  and  I  were  to 
pretend  to  run  a  race ;  thou  to  set  out  from  the 
starting-post  when  I  am  in  already;  thou  to 
have  all  the  ground  to  travel  when  I  nave  reach, 
ed  the  end.  Why  we  'ye  got  it  man !  we  've  no 
race  to  run !  we  're  there  already  !  Our  consti- 
tution  is  no  more  like  what  the  French  one  was, 
than  a  mug  of  our  Taunton  beer  is  like  a  platter 
of  their  soup-maigre. 

Tom,  I  Imow  we  shall  be  undone,  if  we  don't 
get  a  new  eonatitutiaH — that 's  all. 

Jack,  And  I  know  we  shall  be  undone  if  we 
do.  I  don't  know  much  about  politics,  but  I 
can  see  by  a  little,  what  a  great  deal  means. 
Now  only  to  show  thee  the  state  of  public  credit* 
as  I  think  Tim  Standish  calls  it  There  *s  fanner 
Furrow,  a  few  years  ago  he  had  an  odd  fifty 
pounds  by  him ;  so  to  keep  it  out  of  harm's  way 
he  put  it  out  to  use,,  on  government  security,  I 
think  he  calls  it ;  well,  t'other  day  he  married 
one  of  his  daughters,  so  he  thought  he'd  give 
her  that  fifty  pounds  for  a  bit  of  a  portion.  'Am, 
as  I  'm  a  living  roan,  when  be  went  to  take  it 
out,  if  his  fifty  pounds  was  not  almost  rrown  to 
an  hundred !  and  would  have  been  a  full  hon- 
dred,  they  sayi  by  this  time,  if  the  gentlemen 
had  been  let  ak>ne.* 

Tbm.  Well,  still  as  the  old  saying  is — I  should 
like  to  do  as  they  do  in  France. 

Jack,  What,  shooldest  like  to  be  murdered 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  Hackabout,  the 
butcher,  knocks  down  a  calf  7  or  shouldest  like 
to  get  rid  of  thy  wife  for  every  little  bit  of  tiff  7 
And  as  for  liberty  of  con§eienee,  which  they 
brag  so  much  about,  why  they  have  driven  away 
their  parsons  (ay,  and  murdered  many  of  'em) 
because  they  would  not  swear  as  they  would 
have  them.  And  then  they  talk  of  liberty  of 
the  press;  why,  Tom,  only  t'other  day  thejy 
hang'd  a  man  fbr  printing  a  book  against  thn 
pretty  government  of  theirs. 

Tom.  But  you  said  yourself  it  was  sad  timet 
in  France,  before  they  puU'd  down  the  old  go- 
vernment 

Jack.  Well,  and  suppose  the  French  were  as 
much  in  the  right  as  I  know  them  to  be  in  the 
wrong ;  what  does  that  argue  for  us  ? — Because 

*  This  wai  written  bofbre  the  war,  wtisa  the  ftinds 
were  at  the  bicbest. 
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■7  ndbhboor  Fitfrow,  t*olIier  daj  pulled  down  a 
cnzy  M  barn,  ia  that  a  reason  why  I  mustiet 
foe  to  mj  tight  cottage  7 

7\wii.  I  don*t  eee  for  all  that  why  one  man  is 
to  ride  in  his  coach  and  six,  while  another 
mends  the  highway  fat  him. 

Jack.  I  donH  see  why  the  man  in  the  coach 
ta  to  drive  over  the  man  on  foot,  or  hurt  a  hair 
of  his  head,  anymore  than  yoo.  And  as  to  our 
great  folka,  that  joa  levellers  have  such  a  spite 
against,  I  don*t  pretend  to  say  they  are  a  bit 
better  than  they  should  be ;  but  that  *s  no  affair 
of  mine ;  let  them  look  to  that  they  '11  answer 
lor  that  in  another  place.  To  be  sure,  I  wish 
they  M  set  us  a  better  example  about  going  to 
church,  and  those  things ;  but  still  hoarding  *s 
not  the  sin  of  the  age ;  they  donH  lock  up  their 
monef  away  it  goes,  and  every  body's  the  bet- 
ter  fi>r  it— "niey  do  spend  too  much,  to  be  sure, 
in  leastings  and  fandangoes  {  and  so  far  from 
oommenduig  them  for  it,  if  I  was  a  |>arson  I  'd 
|ro  to  work  with  'em,  but  it  should  be  in  another 
kind  of  way ;  but  o  I  am  only  a  poor  tradesman, 
why  *tis  but  bringing  more  grist  to  my  mill  It 
all  comes  among  the  people.  Their  very  extra* 
vagance,  for  which,  as  I  said  before,  their  par- 
SOBS  should  be  at  them,  is  a  fiiult  by  which,  as 
poor  men,  we  are  benefitted ;  so  you  cry  out  just 
in  the  wrong  place.  Their  oo»ches  and  their 
furniture,  anid  their  buildings,  and  their  plant- 
mg,  employ  a  power  of  tradesmen  and  labourers. 
Now  in  this  village,  what  should  we  do  without 
the  castle  ?  Though  my  Udy  is  too  rantipoUbh, 
and  flies  about  all  summer  to  hot  water  and  cold 
water,  and  fresh  water  and  salt  water,  when  she 
ought  to  stay  at  home  with  sir  John  :  yet  when 
she  does  come  down,  she  brings  such  a  deal  of 
gentry  that  I  have  more  horses  than  I  can  shoe, 
and  mj  wife  more  linen  than  she  can  wash. 
Then  all  our  grown  children  are  servants  in  the 
&mi]y,  and  rare  wages  they  have  got  Our  little 
boys  get  somethiof^  every  day  by  weeding  their 
gardes,  and  the  girls  learn  to  sew  and  knit  at 
Sr  John's  expense,  who  sends  them  all  to  school 
of  a  Sunday  besides. 

Tbsi.  Ay,  but  there  'a  not  Sir  Johns  in  every 
village. 

Jack.  The  more 's  the  pity.  But  there 's  other 
help.  *Twas  but  last  year  you  broke  your  leg, 
and  was  nine  weeks  in  the  Bristol  Infirmary, 
where  you  was  taken  as  much  care  of  as  a  lord, 
and  your  family  was  maintained  all  the  while 
by  the  parish.  No  poor-rates  in  France,  Tom; 
and  here  there 's  a  matter  of  two  million  and  a 
half  paid  n>r  the  poor  every  year,  if  'twas  but  a 
little  better  managed. 

Tom.  Two  million  and  a  half! 

Jack,  Ay,  indeed.  Not  translated  into  ten- 
pences,  as  your  French  millions  are,  but  twenty 
px)d  shillings  to  the  pound.  But  when  this 
leteUing  comes  about,  there  will  be  no  infirma- 
ries, no  hospitals,  no  charity-schools,  no  Sunday- 
schools,  whiere  so  many  hundred  thousand  ^r 
•oqIs  learn  to  read  the  word  of  God  for  nothing. 
— ^For  who  is  to  pay  for  them  7  Equality  can't 
«f&>rd  it ;  and  those  that  may  be  willing  won't 
beabte. 

TVm.  But  we  shall  be  one  as  good  as  another 
for  an  that 

Jack,  Ays  and  bad  will  be  the  best    But  we 


must  work  as  we  do  now,  and  with  this  diffBr 
ence,  that  no  one  will  be  able  to  pav  us.  Tom ! 
I  have  got  the  use  of  my  limbs,  of  my  liberty, 
of  the  laws,  and  of  my  Bible.  The  two  first  I 
take  to  be  my  natural  rights ;  the  two  last  my 
eivU  and  relwiouo  rights :  these,  I  take  it,  are 
the  true  Righto  of  Man^  and  all  the  rest  is  no 
thing  but  nonsense,  and  madness,  and  wicked 
ness.  My  cottage  is  my  castle ;  I  sit  down  in 
it  at  night  in  peace  and  thankfuhiess,  and  *  no 
man  maketh  me  afraid.'  Instead  of  indulging 
discontent,  because  another  is  richer  than  I  in 
this  world  (for  envy  is  at  the  bottom  of  your 
equality  works)  I  read  my  Bible,  go  to  churph, 
and  look  forward  to  a  treasure  in  Heaven. 

Tom,  Ay,  but  the  French  have  got  it  in  tAis 
world. 

Jack,  'Tis  all  a  lie,  Tom.  Sir  John's  butler 
says  his  master  gets  letters  which  $ay  'tis  all  a 
lie.  'TIS  all  murder,  and  nakedness,  and  hun- 
ger,  many  of  the  poor  soldiers  fight  without 
victuab,  and  inarch  without  clothes.  These  are 
your  democrato  !  Tom. 

Tom,  What  then,  dost  think  all  the  men  on 
our  side  wicked  7 

Jack,  No— not  so  neither — If  some  of  the 
leaders  are  knaves,  more  of  the  followers  are 
fools.  Sir  John,  who  is  wiser  than  I,  savs  the 
whole  system  is  the  operation  of  fraud  upon 
foll^.  The;^'ve  made  fools  of  most  of  yoo,  as  I 
believe.  I  judge  no  man  Tom ;  I  hate  no  man* 
Even  republicans  and  levellers,  I  hope,  will  al* 
ways  enjoy  the  protection  of  our  laws ;  though 
I  hope  they  will  never  be  oar  law  makers.  There 
are  many  true  dissenters,  and  there  are  some 
hollow  churchmen ;  and  a  good  man  is  a  good 
man,  whether  his  church  has  got  a  steeple  to  it 
or  not — ^The  new  fashion'd  way  of  proving  one's 
religion  is  to  hate  somebody.  Now,  Uiough 
some  folk  pretend  that  a  man's  hating  a  papist, 
or  a  presbyterian,  proves  him  to  be  a  good 
churchman^  it  don't  prove  him  to  be  a  good 
Christian^  Tom.  As  much  as  I  hate  republican 
works,  I'd  scorn  to  live  in  a  country  where 
there  was  not  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  where 
every  man  might  not  worship  God  in  his  own 
way.  Now  that  liberty  they  had  not  in  France : 
the  Bible  was  shut  up  in  an  unknown  and  hea- 
thenish tongue. — While  here,  thou  and  I  can 
make  as  free  use  of  ours  as  a  bishop :  can  no 
more  be  sent  to  prison  unjustly  than  the  judge 
who  tries  us ;  and  are  as  much  taken  care  of  by 
the  laws  as  the  parliament-man  who  makes 
them. — ^Then,  as  to  your  thinking  that  the  new 
scheme  will  make  you  happy,  look  among  your 
own  set  and  see  if  any  thing  can  be  so  dismal 
and  discontented  as  a  leveller. — Look  at  France. 
These  poor  Freneh  fellows  used  to  be  the  mer- 
riest dogs  in  the  world;  but  since  equality 
came  in,  I  don't  believe  a  Frenchman  has  over 
laughed. 

Tom,  What  then  dost  thou  take  French  liberty 
tobe7 

Jack,  To  murder  more  men  in  one  night, 
than  ever  their  poor  king  did  in  hb  whole  life. 

Tom,  And  what  dost  thou  take  a  democrat  to 
bel 

Jack.  One  who  lives  to  be  governed  by  a  thon 
sand  tyrants,  and  yet  can't  Mar  a  king. 

Tom,  Whtii  in  equality  T 
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Jack,  For  ererj  man  to  pall  down  ererjr  one 
that  is  abofe  him :  while,  instead  of  raising 
tboiie  below  him,  to  his  own  level,  he  onlj  makes 
use  of  them  as  steps  to  raise  himself  to  the  place 
ol' those  he  has  tumbled  down. 

7W.  What  is  the  «eio  RighU  of  Man  t 

Jack,  Battle,  marder,  and  sadden  death. 

7bm.  What  is  it  to  be  an  enlightened  people  f 

Jack,  To  pat  out  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  con- 
found  right  and  wrong,  ami  grope  about  in  pitch 
daiicnesB. 

Tbm.  What  is  j»AiiM02%,  that  Tim  Standlsh 
talks  so  much  about? 

Jack,  To  believe  that  there*s  neither  God,  nor 
devil,  nor  heaven,  nor  hell :  to  dig  up  a  wicked 
old  fellow  V  rotten  bones,  whose  iMoks,  Sir  John 
says,  have  been  the  ruin  of  thousands;  and 
to  set  his  figure  up  in  a  church  and  worship 
him. 

Jhm.  And  what  is  a  patriot  according  to  the 
new  scho<^  7 

Jack,  A  man  who  loves  every  other  country 
better  then  his  own,  and  France  best  of  all. 

Tom.  And  what  is  Benevolence  7 

Jack,  Why,  in  the  new  fangled  language,  it 
means  contempt  of  religion,  aversion  to  justice, 
overturning  of  law,  doatinc^  on  all  mankind  in 
general,  and  hating  every  body  in  particular. 

7Vm.  And  what  mean  the  other  hard  words 
that  Tim  talks  about — organization  and  fane- 
fton,  and  civism,  and  iitcttnsm,  and  e^aalixation^ 
and  inviolability^  and  imperscriptible^  tond  frater- 
nization 7 

Jack,  Nonsense,  gibberish,  downright  hocus- 
poeus.  I  know  *tis  not  English ;  sir  John  says 
tis  not  Latin ;  and  his  valet  de  sham  says  *tis 
kjot  French  neither. 

Tom,  And  yet  Tim  says  he  never  shall  be 
happy  till  all  these  fine  thmgs  are  brought  over 
to  England. 

JflcS.  What !  in  this  christian  country,  Tom  ? 
Why  dost  know  they  have  no  Sabbath  in 
France?  Their  mob  parliament  meets  on  a 
Sunday  to  do  their  wicked  work,  as  naturally 
as  we  do  to  go  to  church.t  They  have  re- 
nounced God's  word  and  God*s  day,  and  they 
don*t  even  date  in  the  year  of  our  Lord.  Why 
dost  tarn  pale,  man?  And  the  rogues  are 
always  making  such  a  noise,  Tom,  'm  the  midst 
of  their  parliament-house,  that  their  speaker 
rings  a  bell,  like  our  penny-post  man,  because 
he  can*t  keep  them  in  order. 

Tom.  And  dost  thou  believe  they  are  as  cruel 
as  some  folks  pretend? 

Jack,  I  im  sure  they  are,  and  I  think  I  know 
the  reason.  We  christians  set  a  high  value  on 
life,  because  we  know  that  every  fellow-creature 
has  an  immortal  soul :  a  soul  to  be  saved  or  lost, 
Tom — Whoever  believes  that,  is  a  little  cautious 
how  he  sends  a  soul  unprepared  to  his  grand  ac- 
count But  he  who  believes  a  man  is  no  hotter 
than  a  dog  who  make  no  more  scruple  of  kill- 
inffone  than  the  other. 

jTbm.  And  dost  thou  think  our  Rights  of  Man 
will  lead  to  all  this  wickedness  ? 

Jack,  As  sure  as  eggs  are  eggs. 
*  Voltaire. 

t  Since  tbii  l!»ey  have  cranuned  ten  days  into  tlie 
week,  in  order  to  throw  Sunday  oat  of  It. 


Tsm,  I  begin  to  think  we*re  better  off  as  m 
are. 

Jack,  I'm  sure  on't  This  is  only  a  schtMBO 
to  make  us  go  back  in  every  thing.  *Tis  mak- 
ing ourselves  poor  when  we  are  getting  riekt 
and  discontented  when  we  are  comfbrtatSe. 

Tom,  I  begin  to  think  I'm  not  so  very  un- 
happy as  I  iMd  got  to  fency. 

Jaik,  Tom,  I  don't  care  fer  drink  myseU{ 
but  thou  dost,  and  111  argue  with  thee,  not  Ib 
the  way  of  principle,  but  in  thy  own  way ;  wfaea 
there's  all  equality  there  wiU  be  no  ouperjlnity  ; 
when  there's  no  wages  there  'U  be  no  drink : 
and  levelling  will  rob  thee  of  thy  ale  more  than 
the  malt  tax  does, 

Thm,  But  Standish  says,  if  we  had  a  good 
government,  liiere'd  be  no  want  of  any  thing. 

Jack.  He  is  like  many  others,  who  take  the 
king's  money  and  betray  him :  let  him  give  up  the 
profits  of  his  place  before  he  kicks  at  the  hand 
that  feeds  him. — ^Though  I'm  no  scholar,  I  know 
that  a  good  government  is  a  good  thing.  But 
don't  go  to  make  me  believe  that  any  govern- 
ment can  make  a  bad  man  good,  or  a  discon- 
tented man  happy. — What  art  rousing  upon, 
man? 

Tom,  Let  me  sum  up  the  evidence,  as  they 
say  at  'sizee — Hem !  To  cut  every  man's  throat 
who  does  not  think  as  I  do,  or  hang  him  up  at 
a  lamp-post ! — ^Pretend  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
then  banish  the  parsons  only  fer  being  consciea- 
tKMis »— Cry  out  liberty  of  the  press,  and  harg 
np  the  first  man  who  writes  his  mind ! — Loie 
our  poor  laws ! — Lose  one's  wife  perhaps  upon 
evfry  little  tiff!— March  without  clothes,  and 
fi£ht  withoat  victuals ! — No  trade ! — ^No  Bible : 
I*^  Sabbath  nor  day  of  rest ! — ^No  safety,  no 
comfort,  no  peace  in  this  world — and  no  world 
to  come ! — Jack,  I  never  knew  thee  tell  a  lie  in 
my  life. 

Jack,  Nor  would  I  now,  not  even  against  the 
Fk«nch. 

Tom,  And  thou  art  very  sure  we  are  not 
ruined  ? 

Jack,  m  tell  thee  how  we  are  ruined.  We 
have  a  kin^,  so  lovinor,  that  he  would  not  hurt 
the  people  if  he  could :  and  so  kept  in,  that  he 
could  not  hurt  the  people  if  he  would.  We  have 
as  much  liberty  as  can  make  us  happy,  and 
more  trade  and  riches  than  allows  us  to  be  good. 
We  have  the  best  laws  in  the  world,  if  they 
were  more  strictly  enforced ;  and  the  best  reli- 
gion in  the  world  if  it  was  but  better  followed. 
While  old  England  is  safe,  I'll  glory  in  her,  and 
pray  fer  her,  and  when  she  is  in  danger.  I'll  fight 
fer  her,  and  die  fer  her. 

7bm.  And  so  wffl  I  too,  Jack,  that's  what  I 
win,  {Sings) 

*0  the  roast  beef  of  old  Englond  .** 

Jack.  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  Tom. 

Tbm.  This  is  Rose  and  Crown  night,  and  Tim 
Standish  is  now  at  his  mischief;  but  we'll  go 
and  put  an  end  to  that  fellow's  work,  or  hehl 
corrupt  the  whole  club. 

Jack.  Come  along. 

Tom.  No ;  first  IMl  stay  to  bum  my  book,  and 
then  I'll  go  and  make  a  bonfire  and — 

Jack.  Hold,  Tom.  There  is  but  one  thing 
worse  than  a  bitter  enemy— «nd  that  is  an  im- 
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prudent  friend  If  tboa  woiild*8t  show  th j  lore 
to  thy  kin^  and  ooontry,  let's  ba?e  no  drinking:, 
no  riot,  no  bonfires :  put  in  practice  this  text, 
which  our  pttraon  preeeh'd  on  last  Sunday, 


*  Study  to  be  quiet,  work  with  your  own  hondiB^ 
and  mind  your  own  business.*  * 

Tom,  And  so  I  will.  Jack— Come  on 


BIBLE  RHYMES, 

ON  THE  NAMES  OF  ALL  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE 
OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT: 

Wrra  AIXU810N  to  boms  of  THX  nUHCIFAL  XN0IDENT8  AND  CHA&ACTER8. 

Ae  a  homely  di^er  may  show  a  man  a  rich  mine,  so  whatever  the  Book  may  be  which  is  fr€ 
tented  to  yoo,  that  which  I  recommend  to  you  is  a  matehUse  one. 

.   Hon.  Robert  Boyles*s  Preface  to  the  Style  of  the  Bdy  Scripturee, 

THESE  RHYMES 

AEI  AJTBCnOKATSLT  DI9X0ATKD  TO  MT  DEAR  TOUNG  FRIENDS,  BY  ONE,  WHO  HAYING  LOKO  BEEN 

ANXIOUS  FOa  THEIK  mOHEST  INTEEESTS,  CANNOT  CONSULT  THEM  BETTEE,  THAN  BY 

KAJlXBiTLV  KEPOMMENDINO  TO  THEIR  SERIOUS  AND  DAILY  PERUSAL, 

THAT  EACEED  TOLUME,  EMPHATICALLY  CALLED 

THE  BOOK. 

PREFACE. 

Ten  little  Dtaoe  requires  some  apolo|;y.  It  was  written  without  the  remotest  intention  of  its 
ever  beinr  puUished.  Some  fKends,  for  whose  opinion  the  author  entertains  great  deference, 
suggested  that,  at  a  time  when  such  insidious  attempts  are  making,  by  industry  of  impiety,  to 
corrupt  the  principles,  and  to  alienate  the  mind  altogether  from  the  study  and  belief  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  this  slight  publication  might  not  be  wholly  useless  or  unseasonable. 

Had  health  and  other  circumstances  been  ikYourable,  many  important  characters,  many  strik- 
in^  facts,  many  engaging  histories,  might  have  been  additionally  introduced,  and  thus  this  slight 
work  had  been  rendered  less  imper^t  But  the  writer  having  in  an  early  attempt  to  treat  on 
sacred  subjects,*  introduced  many  of  the  most  interesting  characters  and  incidents  of  the  Old 
Testament,  they  are  here  frequently  omitted  or  more  slightly  touched  on. 

With  a  hope  to  excite  an  increasug  interest  in  the  Bible,  by  inducing  the  readers  to  search 
it  for  themselYes,  the  writer  has  generally  fbrbome  to  make  any  particular  reference  to  the  speci- 
fic chapter  or  verso  to  which  the  different  passages  allude.  To  increase  their  admiration  of  the 
Word  of  God  by  such  research,  is  her  fbnrent  desire ;  and  this  more  especially  at  a  period  when, 
by  so  many  recent  attacks,  its  truth  is  impugned,  its  authority  denied,  its  doctrines  vilified,  and 
the  characters  it  exhibits  viewed  with  abhorrence,  or  treated  with  ridicule. 

l*be  familiar  measure  here  adopted  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  subject  The  author  never  re. 
members  to  have  seen  a  serious  poem  written  in  it,  except  hymns ;  and  even  hymns,  besides  be- 
ing  short,  are  generaUy  in  the  quatrain  stanza ;  which,  by  making  the  rhyme  ahemate,  gives 
greater  room'for  elevaUon  in  the  diction,  and  expansion  of  the  thought,  both  of  which  the  mea- 
sure  here  used  is  calculated  to  cramp  and  contract 

This  trifle,  which  wo  intended  for  little  more  than  a  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the  names  of  the 
hoeks  of  the  Bible,  admits  of  little  poetical  embellishment,  even  were  the  Author  better  qualified 
to  bestow  it  Indeed,  the  dignity  of  the  Sacred  Volume  is  so  commanding,  its  superiority  to  all 
other  compositions  so  decided,  that  it  never  gains  any  thing  hj  human  infusions ;  paraphrase  di- 
hites  it,  amplification  weskens,  imitation  debases,  parody  profanes. 

Much  more  latitude  is  given  in  the  Old  than  in  the  New  Testament  The  latter  consisU  chiefly 
of  Act  and  doctrine.  It  has  less  imagery ;  it  exhibits  a  more  explicit  rule  of  faith ;  a  more  spi. 
ritualized  code  of  morals ;  it  is  more  specifieaUy  didactic.  On  this  holy  ground,  therefore,  we 
must  tread  with  peculuur  caution;  because  here  erery  article  of  fiuth  is  definite;  every  rule  of 
practice  is  esUblished ;  the  scheme  of  salvation  is  completed :  so  that  all  who  enlarge  on  it  must 
carefully  avoid  the  awful  sentence  denounced  on  those  who  add  to,  or  take  firom,  what  b  written 

Bmrley  Wood,  Afril  2, 1821. 

•  Bee  Saorod  Dramas,  and  BefkcUoni  of  King  Heiekiah.  ' 
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THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

INTEODUCnON. 

Herk  the  first  hiitory  of  mankind 
From  its  first  origin  we  find ; 
God  is  its  autlior,  trath  its  name, 
Salvation  all  its  end  and  aim  : 
Here  we  are  shown  *»  the  good  old  way," 
First  to  believe,  and  then  obey. 
God*s  Spirit  dictates ;  men  proclaim 
The  doctrines  as  firom  him  they  came. 
And  not  by  miracles  alone, 
Byprophecy  the  truth  is  shown. 

llio'  *tis  no  scheme  for  dry  dispute, 
No  scene  to  wrancle  and  confute ; 
Not  an  arena  for  debate, 
A  field  for  harsh  polemic  hate ; 
Yet  strict  enquiry  may  be  mov'd. 
The  more  'tis  searchM  the  more  *tifl  prov*d, 
It  is  a  boon  by  mercy  given. 
Thai  man  may  gain  some  taste  of  heaven ; 
Best  medicine  for  the  sin-sick  soul. 
For  guilty  passions  best  controul ; 
To  aU,  its  precepts  are  applied. 
The  rich  man's  ^uard,  the  poor  man's  guide ; 
To  fill  with  mtitude  the  hearts 
Where  God  his  larger  gifls  imparts ; 
To  cheer  with  higher  hopes  the  poor, 
To  teach  the  sufiT'rer  to  endure ; 
The  meek  to  raise,  repress  the  bold. 
To  warn  the  young,  to  wean  the  old ; 
The  arms  its  lends  are  faith  and  prayer, 
Its  fruits,  oblivion  sweet  of  care. 

Here  are  the  only  precepts  given 
For  peace  on  earth,  or  rest  in  heaven. 
Sole  lesson  since  the  world  began. 
For  fear  of  God  and  love  to  man : 
It  came  with  blessings  in  its  train. 
Which  to  recount,  the  attempt  were  vain. 
It  came  to  hinder  fell  despair. 
The  ravages  of  sin  repair ; 
It  came  to  cheer  the  contrite  heart. 
Redemption's  wonders  to  impart ; 
That  he  who  sins  should  sin  no  more ; 
It  came-— a  lost  world  to  restore. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS,  PSALMS,  PROVERBS,  AND 
ECCLESIASTES. 

THE  PENTATEUCH. 
The  first  five  books  for  author  claim 
Moses,  and  Pentateuch  their  name. 
In  Genesis,  which  first  we  call. 
Is  man's  creation,  and  his  fall. 
But  soon  to  Adam  came  the  word 
That  rebel  man  should  be  restor'd. 
Yet,  Uio'  the  gracious  promise  came. 
The  first-bom  bore  a  murderer's  name. 
See  the  whole  world  by  flood  expire ; 
The  cities  of  the  plain  by  fire! 
You  ask,  perhaps,  *«  Who  slew  all  thete  ?" 
*Twa8  sin,  the  original  disease ! 
From  Adam  the  infeclion  ran ; 
In  downward  course  from  man  to  man. 

Tho*  all  who  draw  the  vital  breath 
Must  pay  the  penalty  of  death. 


Yet  one*  immortal  pair  wt  me : 
Pledge  of  our  immortality ! 
Enodi,  in  a  corrupted  time, 
fiequeath'd  to  us  this  truth  sublime ; 
Grod's  service  is  not  merely  talk. 
The  man  of  God  with  God  must  walk. 
From  general  laws,  immunity 
He  found,  for  Enoch  did  not  die, 
**God  took  him !"  O  emphatic  word ! 
No  more  was  needful  to  record. 

The  world  grew  worse  as  old  it  grew. 
Sin  gathering  strength,  grew  bolder  too^ 
Long-suflbring  patience  now  was  past, 
The  appalling  sentence  comes  at  last ; 
"  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive. 
No  further  respite  will  I  give." 

God  bids  a  refuge  straight  prepare 
For  those  his  goodness  meant  to  spare. 
Bless'd  Noah,  and  his  fiivoured  r%c%^ 
Alone  obtain  the  special  grace. 

A  picture  of  our  world  remark. 
In  those  who  labour'd  in  the  ark ; 
A  stronger  instance  need  we  find 
Of  the  DBid  heart  of  base  mankind 
Howe'er  assiduously  they  wrought. 
No  builder  his  oton  safet,  sought ; 
A  century  was  the  task  p^.rsu'd. 
Not  one  his  own  destructioiJ  view'd : 
Oh,  blind,  Grod's  menaced  b.bw  to  slight « 
What !  perish  with  the  ark  in  sight  7 

See  (xod  his  awfhl  threat'ninff  keep. 
Break  up  the  fountains  of  the  deep ; 
Remove  the  limits  long  assign'd 
Th'  encroaching  waters  fiist  to  bind ! 
Heaven's  windows  open ;  lo,  the  sky 
Poors  down  its  deluge  fVom  on  high  I 
The  floods  that  rise,  the  floods  that  fall, 
Meet  at  one  point  and  cover  all : 
All  cry,  none  aid ;  with  anguish  wild 
The  frantic  mother  grasps  her  child. 
The  weak  their  safety  seek  below. 
The  rapid  waves  above  them  flow ; 
The  strong  attempt  the  mountain's  steepi, 
The  mountains  are  become  the  deep.  . 
Half  dead  with  famine,  half  with  fear. 
Now  few,  and  fewer  now,  appear ! 
All  strive,  all  sink — sink  beasts  and  men , 
Ferish'd  each  living  substance  then. 
Existence  is  extinct ! — ^The  world 
Itself  to  dire  destruction  hurl'd. 
Grood  Noah's  house  alone  remain'd ; 
The  waves  his  floating  ark  sostain'd. 

There  U  an  ark  that's  open  still, 
Where  all  may  shelter  if  they  wilL 
Awful,  indeed,  if  Christians  too 
Should  perish  with  their  ark  in  view  ! 

But  if  the  moral  plague  abonnd. 
Yet  still  some  righteous  men  were  found ; 
Righteous,  not  perfect,  you  may  see 
Throughout  mankind's  long  history ; 
As  stars  in  darkness  seem  more  bright. 
So  these  illume  the  moral  night 

See  Abraham  fbll  of  faith  and  grace. 
Sire  of  the  patriarchal  race : 
To  Isaac  torn  your  wond'ring  eyes, 
Prefiguring  the  great  Sacrifice, ! 
What  Abraham  felt,  fond  parents,  say. 
Himself  his  only  son  must  slay  ! 
Though  much  he  mourn'd,  for  much  he  lov*il 
*  Slijah  and  Eaoeb. 
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ffii  fkith,  his  prompt  obedience  proT'd ; 
What  daunllcM  faith  those  words  impliedi 
"God  will  himself  a  laaib  provide  !" 
Joseph,  the  virtuoas,  next  behold, 
lake  Christ  by  his  own  brethren  sold : 
The  pit,  the  prison,  all  unite. 
To  D^e  his  character  more  bright : 
Whence  camo  that  strength  whidi  could  sustain 

him. 
From  tempting'  pleasure's  snares  restrain  him? 
Could  made  the  prison,  pit,  and  court, 
To  him  alike  a  safe  resort  1 
What  made  him  thus  unyielding  stand  7 
His  God  was  still  at  his  right  hand ! 
Religion  was  to  him  a  law ; 
He  kiaew  the  Omnipresent  saw  : 
No  secrecy  his  soul  can  win. 
No  &ncied  safety  tempt  to  sin : 
Omniscience  sees  the  skulking  shame. 
Darkness  and  light  to  God  the  same  ! 

Now  Exonni 

Of  Pharaoh's  i 

By  learning  fo  lature, 

For  general,  gi 

At  great  Jeho^ 

By  faith  he  lef  ; 

E«cap*d  the  sd  id, 

The  numerous 

Mark  on  the  n  I ; 

Behold  they  ci 

God*s  mighty  ^re, 

Oh,  miracle ! 

Egypt  pursue] 

They  rush  bel  s ! 

Back  to  their  course  the  wayes  retreat, 

Ajrain  the  refluent  waters  meet ! 

IfEgypt's  shrieks  are  mixM.with  prayer. 

They  pray^  to  gods  who  cannot  hear  I 

See  Egypt  sink,  ingulf  *d  their  host, 

The  rider  and  his  horse  are  lost ! 
Israel,  unworthy  of  the  boon. 

Forgets  the  wond*rous  rescue  soon : 

SaT*d,  not  converted ;— discontent 

Defeats  the  mighty  blessing  sent. 

By  miracle  they  still  were  fed, 

Fiom  heaven  rcceivM  their  daily  bread ; 

Tet  murmurM  at  the  bounteous  hand 

Wliich  fed  them  in  that  desert  land  : 

Yet  aee,  these  pilgrims  while  we  blame. 

And  cast  reproach  on  IsraePs  name ; 
To  murmur,  too,  we  sometimes  dare, 
Though  we  have  bread  to  eat  and  spare  ! 

Moses !  thy  parting  song  sublime, 
Shall  outlive  worlds  and  bury  time. 
ffo  baUowM  bard,  whatever  his  worth, 
E*er  pour*d  more  warm  effusions  forth ! 
O'er  Israel's  sin  how  does  he  sigh, 
His  God,  his  Rock,  how  glorify  ! 
*  Attend — the  awful  truth  I  sing, 
Is  no  indifferent,  no  vain  thing ; 
It  is  jour  life,  your  hope,  your  all ; 
God  IS  the  Lord ;  obey  bis  call : 
In  vain  for  molten  Gods  you  strive, 
Tie  I  that  kill,  that  make  alive ! 
Foantain  of  Jacob,  just  and  true  1 
ThoQ  wat'rest  earth  with  heavenly  dew  ! 
From  Thee  descend  the  com  and  wine. 
All  health,  all  gifls,  all  mce  is  thine !' 
Then  pouring  the  rich  blessing  round, 
Vou  I.  E 


He  shows  them  whsre  true  rest  is  found. 
*•  Oh,  people  sav'd,  adore  ^he  Lord, 
Shield  of  thy  help,  celesuai  sword ! 
Approach,  abide,  secure  from  harms, 
Sara  in  the  everlasting  arms ! 
Beneath  that  panoply  divine, 
Oh !  save  us,  Lord,  for  we  are  thine !' 

Leviticus  the  law  proclaims, 
And  brands  two*  sacrilegious  names. 
The  Grospel  truth  this  book  must  own. 
Anticipating  Christ  unknown. 
Such  t^pes  thro'  the  Old  Scriptures  run. 
And,  like  the  shadow,  prove  the  sun. 

NiTMBERS  the  Hebrews'  names  declare, 
In  due  arrangement,  just  and  fair  * 
The  nomenclature  so  exact. 
Not  deists  can  disprove  the  fiict 

While  Deutbronomt  repeats 
That  law  of  which  the  other  treats ; , 
Enlarges  on  th'  important  theme ; 
With  Moses'  death  completes  the  scheme. 

See  Joshua,  type  of  Jesus,  stand. 
Fighting  for  Canaan's  promis'd  land ! 

While  Judges  leam'd  their  wisdom  bring. 
Before  the  Jews  demand  a  king. 

God's  tender  care  of  pious  youth 
Is  sweetly  seen  in  past'ral  Ruth  : 
Here  filial  piety  is  found, 
And  with  its  promis'd  blessing  crown'd. 

Good  Samuel,  as  the  Lord  appoints. 
The  king  so  loudly  ask'd,  anoints ; 
With  sorrow  deep  th'  hifrtorian  brings 
Succession  sad  of  Israel's  Kings  ; 

And  Chronicles  prolongs  the  story, 
So  little  to  the  royal  glory  : 
Though  some  were  faithful,  just,  and  true, 
We  grieve  to  say  they  were  but  few 

No  prophet  on  the  rolls  of  fame 
Eclipses  great  Eluab's  name : 
Impell'd  by  faith,  disdaining  fear. 
To  kings  and  priests  alike  sincere ! 
The  altar  once  on  Carmel  built 
To  God,  proclaims  th'  apostate's  guilt 
'Twas  there  th'  illustrious  Tishbite,  bom 
On  Baal  to  pour  indignant  scorn, 
With  keenest  irony  maintains 
His  power  divine,  in  heaven  who  reigns 
Contemns,  as  round  the  trench  he  tr<M, 
Their  talking,  sleeping,  journeying  god  * 
To  heaven  behold  him  still  aspire, 
Th^  reach  it  in  a  car  of  fire  ! 

Ezra  deserves  immortal  prabe. 
Who  sought  the  temple's  walls  to  raise 

How  shall  I  Nehemuh  paint. 
At  once  the  courtier  and  the  saint  ? 

In  Esther,  Providence  displays. 
To  us  inscrutable,  his  ways ; 
Here  the  fair  queen  with  modest  grace 
Obtains  protection  for  her  race  : 
The  oppress'd  from  hence  a  lesson  draws 
Of  courage  in  a  righteous  cause  * 
And  here,  the  snares  for  virtue  spread, 
Return  to  plague  the  inventor's  head. 


•  Nadab  and  Abihu 
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Job,  on  his  dung'hill,  far  more  greni 
Than  when  he  dwelt  in  regal  state ! 
He  heard,  before,  Jehovah's  grace, 
Bat  now  he  sees  him  face  to  face. 
Meekly  he  bow*d  before  his  God, 
He  felt  the  smart,  hut  kissM  th€t  rod. 
**  In  me,  great  God,  complete  thy  will ! 
Slay  me,  and  I  will  trust  Thee  stilL** 

Iff  it  a  seraph  strikes  the  strings  7 
Or  is  it  royal  Dayio  sings  7 
Thy  Psalms  divinely  brmg  to  view 
Jesus,  thy  root  and  offspring  too. 
Mark,  how  the  author's  hallowed  lays 
Begin  with  prayer,  and  end  withiiraise ! 
Commerce  h6w  sure  !  which,  while  it  gives 
Due  payment,  rich  returns  receives ; 
As  tides,  which  fhim  the  shore  recede. 
Return  to  fill  the  native  bed. 
So  praise  which  we  to  God  impart, 
Comes  back  in  blessings  to  the  fadart 
Gkinful  return,  to  man  when  given 
Such  interchange  'twizt  earth  and  heaven ! 

As  long  as  inborn  sin  is  felt. 
Or  penitence  in  tears  shall  melt ; 
As  long  as  Satan  shall  molest. 
Or  anguish  rend  the  human  breast; 
As  long  as  prayer  its  voice  shall  raise. 
Or  gratitude  ascend  in  praise, 
So  long  God*s  poet  shall  imput 
A  balm  to  every  broken  heart ; 
So  long  the  fainting  spirit  cheer. 
And  sa  re  the  contrite  from  despair. 

To  Sion's  bard  it  shall  be  given 
To  join  the  immortal  choir  in  heaven ; 
And  when  with  their*s  his  accents  float, 
He  shair  not  need  to  change  his  note. 

Tho*  due  this  tributary  praise. 
One  sin  embittered  all  his  days. 
The  prudent  prophet  chose  the  veil 
Of  fiction  for  the  bloody  tale : 
The  tale  enrag*d  the  blinded  King; 
"  The  man  shall  die  who  did  this  thing !'! 
Thou  art  the  man ! — the  appidling  word 
Cuts  deeper  than  a  two-edged  sword ; 
All  self-deceit  i»  put  to  flight, 
ScarM  conscience  re-assnmes  its  right 
Awak*d,  the  king,  in  wild  surprise, 
Prostrate  in  dust  and  sshes  lies. 
The  monarch  roused  himself  abhorr*d, 
And  own*d  his  guilt  before  the  Lord : 
Now  agoniz'd  in  prayer  he  speaks. 
The  multitude  of  mercies  seeks. 
His  prayer,  his  penitence,  obtoin 
A  respite  from  the  threaten'd  pain. 
Tho'  God  decreed  be  should  not  die. 
Nor  perish  everlastingly, 
Yet  justice  sought  not  to  prevent, 
Tlio'  he  delay'd  the  punishment 

The  dire  efiTect  of  sin  we  see 
In  his  degenerate  fiimily. 
To  him  no  future  peace  was  known. 
One  son  rebellM  against  his  throne ; 
Ungrateful  friends,  domestic  jars. 
Intestine  tumults,  foreign  wars : 
Contending  brothers  fiercely  strive. 
Dark  enmity  is  kept  alive ; 
Now  murmurs  loud,  now  famine  great, 
Now  fierce  convulsions  shake  the  state ; 
Dhi<M  empire  soon  we  see 


Distract  his  near  posterity. 

Thus,  tho*  his  pardon  mercy  seak^ 
Sin*s  temporal  results  be  feels. 
€rod  with  offence  will  have  no  part, 
E*en  in  the  man  of  his  own  heart 
All  sadly  serves  to  prove  our  fall 
From  purity  original 

Taught  by  the  wisdom  from  above. 
See  Proverbs  fuU  of  truth  and  love. 

To  thee,  O  Solomon!  belong 
The  graces  of  the  mystic  Song. 

EccrjcsusTEs,  or  the  Preacher, 
Displays  the  powerful  moral  teacher* 
How  could*st  thou,  sapient  king,  combine 
Thy  faulty  life,  and  verse  divine  7 
Why  were  thy  Proverbs  still  at  strife 
With  thy  dishonoured  close  of  life  7 
Thou  rear*st  the  Temple— oh,  the  sin 
To  quit  the  God  who  dwelt  within ! 

Of  all,  O  king,  thj  bookt  have  tau^t. 
With  holy  wisdom  richly  fraught ; 
Still  more  thy  large  experience  brings 
The  emptiness  of  human  things. 
In  all  thy  keen  and  wide  pursuit 
Of  love,  power,  pleasure,  what  the  fruit* 
Satiety  in  all  we  see. 
In  each  enjoyment  vanity ! 
Youth  might  bo  spared  a  world  of  woe. 
The  truth  without  tlie  trial  know, 
Would  thev  with  abler  hands  advise, 
And  trust  king  Solomon  the  wise. 
That  the  vex*d  heart  and  sated  mind 
In  God  akme  repose  can  find. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

THE  PROPHETS. 

Thee,  great  Isauh,  dare  I  paint. 
Prophet,  evangelist,  and  saint  7 
So  just  thy  strong  prospective  view, 
'Tis  prophecy  and  history  too. 
Rapt  in  futurity,  he  saw. 
The  Gospel  supersede  the  law. 

Prophet  •  in  thy  immortal  lines. 
The  fulness  of  perfection  shines ; 
There,  present  things  the  Spirit  sdals. 
There,  things  that  shall  be  he  revcds. 
Doctrine  and  warning,  prayer  and  praise 
Alike  our  admiration  raise. 
Amaz*d,  we  see  the  hand  divine 
Each  thought  direct,  inspire  each  line. 
Still  has  the  seraph's  burning  coal 
Lefl  its  deep  'mpress  on  the  soul ; 
Still  shall  the  sacred  fire  survive, 
Warm  all  who  re^d,  touch  all  who  Uve^. 

'Twere  hopeless  uo  attempt  the  song. 
So  vast,  so  deep,  so  sweet,  so  strong ! 
Fain  would  I  tell  how  Sharon's  rose. 
In  BoHtary  deserts  blows ; 
Fain  would  I  speak  of  Carmel*s  hill. 
Whose  trees  the  barren  waste  shall  fill ; 
Of  Lebanon's  transplanted  shade. 
To  sandy  valleys  how  oonvey'd ; 
The  noble  metaphors  we  find 
To  lofliest  objects  there  assign'd. 
These  splendid  scenes  before  us  bring 
Tfa'  invisible  redeeming  King. 
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In  OTerj  ima^,  everyliBe, 
Messiah !  wb  behold  Thee  shine. 

But  who  shall  dare  these  charms  to  tell, 
One  British*  bard  has  swag  so  well  7 
His  Chritiian  page  shall  never  die, 
Oil  sic  omnia !  iH  re^y. 

Blest  Prophet !  who  a  theme  could*st  find 
Congenial  to  restore  thy  mind ! 
^  Here  we  behdd  together  brought 
Splendour  of  diction  and  of  thought; 
In  these  bold  images  we  see 
Grandeur  without  hyperbole. 
Here  all  God^s  attributes  unite; 
The  gracious  and  the  infinite ; 
Beyond  imagination's  dream. 
Thy  true,  august,  and  holy  theme. 
All  that  the  loftiest  mind  oonceivee, 
AH  that  the  strongest  faith  belioTes, 
An  were  too  feeble  to  express 
God's  love,  hie  pow'r,  his  holiness ! 
His  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth,  and  height, 
In  all  their  wide  extremes  unite ; 
No  danger  of  exoesa  is  here , 
To  sink  too  low  is  all  thy  fear. 

To  His  broad  eye,  all  nations  see 
Are  less  than  nought,  are  vanity. 
To  him  all  Lebanon  could  bring 
Only  a  worthless  offering ;  \ 
The  waters  at  his  bidding,  stand 
Within  the  hollow  of  his  hand ; 
llie  mountains  in  lus  scales  are  weigh*d. 
The  hille  are  in  bis  balance  laid ; 
Measur'd  by  hb  almighty  hand. 
The  globe  *s  a  particle  of  sand ! 
Though  with  tremendous  arm  hb  come, 
With  power  which  strikes  the  nations  dumb ; 
Centre  and  source  of  li^t  and  love. 
In  whom  we  are,  and  hve,  and  move ; 
Though  not  oonfin'd  to  time  or  place, 
Not  to  the  vast  extent  of  space ; 
Objects  of  his  paternal  care, 
Tm  meanest  still  his  mercies  share  ; 
He  who  in  highest  heaven  resides, 
Tet  in  the  contrite  heart  abides. 
Now,  shepherd-like,  his  flock  he  feeds. 
The  tender  bears,  the  feeble  leads ; 
Power  to  the  weak,  but  trusting  saints 
Hegives,  and  might  to  him  that  faints. 

Irie  youn£  may  fiiil,  the  strong  be  weak, 
Bdt  an  who  bis  salvation  seek, 
Strong'  in  the  Lord,  shall  be  renew'd ; 
With  new-born  vigour  be  endu'd ; 
On  eagles*  win^fs  sublimely  soar. 
To  fear,  and  faint,  and  sin  no  more.f 

Hear  JninnAH's  plaintive  song 
Poor  its  ftdl  tide  of  grief  akmg  ^ 


?L' 


predisposing  grace  ordain'd, 
iphef  8  functions  he  sustain'd ; 


ie  prophet ^«^ 

B^  his  predicting  voice  rcveal'd, 
iTiy  doom,  O  BAylon,  is  seal'd ! 
Oa  Jodah  'twas  his  fate  to  see 
Acoomplish'd  his  own  prophecy. 
In  what  pathetic  strains  he  showM 
Their  miseries  from  their  vices  flow'd ! 
The  form  of  goodness  the^  defend, 
Bat  hate  its  power  and  miss  its  end. 
For  lying  vanities  abhorr'd, 

•  See  Pope's  eiqaisHt  poeni  of  <"  the  Messiab.*' 
t  Isaiah  cliap.  xU 


They  plead  *  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  ;* 

*  The  Temple  of  the  Lord  are  these  V 

Their  vamish'd  falsehoods  more  displease  > 

As  if  the  edifice  alone 

Their  practis'd  evils  could  atone. 

The  Temple  i^  beyond  dispute : 

A  means,  but  not  a  substitute  : 

A  &1t  profession  may  be  found, 

With  lives  unholy,  hearts  unsound. 

No  reigning  vice  he  left  untold. 
Expostulation  sad,  yet  bold,    i 
Lays  bare  the  sins  they  sought  to  hide , 
Vain  boasting,  arrogance,  and  pride : 
Reproves  alike  both  age  and  youth ; 
Neither  is  valiant  for  the  truth. 
Wisdom,  or  wealth,  or  power,  or  mi^t, 
Alone,  as  rightly  us'd,  is  right 
All  glorying  is  by  Heaven  abhorred. 
Save  that  which  glories  in  the  Lord.  ' 

Sublimely  sad  his  woes  impart 
Their  Lamintatioiis  to  the  heart 
Pity  and  woe  his  bosom  share. 
Anger  and  fondness,  grief  and  prayer. 
Fountains  of  tears  could  scarce  express 
His  sorrows'  and  his  love's  excess. 

EzvKiKL  comes  in  awful  state, 
His  vision  mystically  great ! 
The  Prophet,  see,  his  watch-tower  keep. 
The  shepherd  blame,  console  the  aheep. 

When  Babylon's  imperial  lord 
Crush'd  Judah  bv  his  oonqu'ring  sword , 
Daniel,  erect,  of  noble  mind, 
With  three  believing  brothers  join'd. 
Captives  among  the  Jews  were  brought. 
And  in  the  royal  palace  taught ; 
Chaldea's  learning  they  acqoir'd. 
The  king  the  ingenious  youths  admir'd  ; 
At  dainty  tables  gave  them  meat. 
Himself  ordain'd  the  plenteous  treat 

The  tempting  cates  he  bade  provide. 
The  daily  bounties  he  supplied ; 
The  wines,  the  royal  vintage  find, 
Seduoe  not  Daniel's  guarded  mind. 
Tempt  not  the  self-denying  three 
All  shun  the  snares  of  luxury. 
'  No  food,  but  pulse,  before  us  bring. 
No  drink  but  the  translucent  spring. 

The  king  an  image  vast  display'd, 
Enormous  was  the  statue  made ; 
With  impious  zeal  his  laws  ordain. 
All  should  repair  to  Dura's  plain. 
Princos  and  counsellors  appear 
Rulers  of  provinces  be  there ! 
At  sound  of  sackbut,  psalt'ry,  flute, 
All  must  attend :  who  dares  dispute 
The  high  behest,  who  will  not  own 
The  idol's  godhead,  shall  be  thrown 
Deep  in  the  flery  cauldron's  blaze. 
And  burn  in  that  capacious  vase. 

See  Dura's  plain  how  crowded  now  .* 
All  make  the  prostituted  vow ; 
M  praise,  all  honour,  all  adore ; 
The  zealous  king  can  ask  no  more. 
What,  all  7  Is  no  exception  found. 
In  idol  worship  aU  abound  7 

The  holy  brotherhood  behold 

In  God's  almighty  strength  how  bold  • 
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Nor  fluU  nor  sackbot's  sound  contronls 

The  firm,  fix^d  purpose  of  their  souls. 

Their  eyes,  their  hearts  are  raised   n  high, 

The  burning  cauldron  they  defy, 

Now  hear  the  valiant  brothers  speak, 

See  them  magnanimously  meek.  ^ 

No  arts  to  soothe  the  haughty  king, 

No  charge  against  his  idol  bring. 

No  doubts,  no  fears,  no  hesitation; 

They  wait  no  slow  deliberation. 

PreparM  they  stand;    They  scorn  to  swerve 

•  Thy  gods,  O  kin^,  we  will  not  serve ; 
We  serve  Jehovah ;  his  command 
Can  save  his  servants  from  thy  hand, 
E*en  from  the  flames  his  children  save. 
Snatch  from  the  fearful  fiery  grave. 

If  not,  obedience  is  his  due, 
In  life,  in  death,  resdvM  and  true, 
No  image  shall  our  worship  see, 
No  idol,  though  set  up  by  thee.* 
The  king  with  maddening  fury  turns ; 
With  sevenfold  heat  the  cauldron  bums ; 
To  such  intensity  it  grew. 
The  men  who  cast  them  in,  it  slew. 
The  ardent  blaae  nnaw*d  they  dare. 
They  bum  not !  God's  own  Son  is  Uiere ! 
Sav*d  by  an  all  controlling  hand. 
Unhurt,  amidst  the  flames  they  stand. 
Triumphant  Lord!  savM  by  thy  power. 
Nor  floods  shall  drown,  nor  flames  devour. 
The  awe-struck  king  the  scene  surveys ; 
Hear  him  the  cry  of  rapture  raise : 

*  They  live !  come  forth !  let  my  command 
Be  straight  prodaimM  throughout  the  land ; 
Let  Babylon's  wide  empire  know 

God  reigns  above,  and  rules  below. 

If  any  dare  my  law  deny, 

Or  Azariah's  God  defy. 

On  dunghill  heaps  thev  shall  be  trod ; 

No  God  delivers  like  this  God.' 

Let  youthful  readers  not  despise 
The  hints  which  from  this  tale  arise,; 
If  base  intemperance  had  poesess'd 
Its  empire  o'or  the  yielding  breast ; 
Or  did  excess  in  wme  obtam 
A  conquest  o'er  the  youthful  brain. 
By  these  joint  enemies  subdu'd. 
Where  might  have  been  their  fortitude  7 
Who  rules  the  appetite,  shall  find 
An  easier  task  to  rule  the  mind. 

Danucl,  the  statesman,  saint,  and  sage, 
Brav'd,  yet  unhurt,  the  lipn's  rage. 
How  fervently  the  Prophet  spoke ! 
Warm  from  his  lips  the  rapture  broke  : 
Our  right'ousness  we  dare  not  plead. 
For  we  have  none  in  thought  or  deed : 
liiy  oracles  neglected  lie ; 
Abus'd,  thy  dreadfiil  majesty ! 
Our  sins  are  great,  yet  greater  still 
Thy  power  to  pardon,  and  thy  will ; 
Oh,  Lord,  fiirgive !  Oh,  hear  us.  Lord ! 
For  thy  own  sake  thy  help  afford. 
So  prompt  to  prayer  to  grant  thine  aid, 
Tis  heard  almost  before  'tis  made. 

Soon  may  it  come,  the  day  all  hail; 
When  God's  free  Spirit  shaH  prerail : 
In  full  effusion,  large  and  wide. 
In  e^^ry  heart  be  multiplied. 
What  mu$t  arrive,  if  God  be  true. 


Why  wait  for  in  a  distant  view  7 
Why  not  at  once  besiege  the  throne^ 
Till  Heaven  the  supplication  own  7 

HosEA,  in  each  indignant  line, 
Denounc'd  on  sin  the  wrath  divine. 

Joel  directs  tc  fkst  and  pray. 
And  God's  displeasure  turn  away ; 
The  threat'nings  of  the  Lord  he  brings, 
And  then  his  goodness  sweetly  sings  - 
Why  wiU  ye  perish !  turn,  O  turn. 
Before  his  indignation  bum  ! 
Bow  down  your  heart,  his  kindness  prov«f 
Not  merely  loving, — God  is  love ; 
Quick  to  forgive,  slow  to  resent : 
Approach  his  footstool  and  repent 
He  will  your  contrite  prayers  receive. 
Perhaps  he  may  a  blessing  leave : 
Ckim,  wine,  and  oil,  agfaln  bestow. 
Remove  the  plague,  and  heal  the  woe. 

Amos  exhorts,  and  warns,  and  strive* 
That  Judah  riiould  reform  their  lives. 
His  powerful  precepts  never  cease 
To  warn  the  rich  who  live  at  ease. 
You  that  on  downy  couches  lie. 
Or  doze  on  beds  of  ivory ; 
You  who  voluptuously  consume 
Your  wealth,  whoee  meal's  &  hecatomb, 
Who  at  a  sinde  feast  exhaust 
A  vineyard  m  uncotmted  cost ; 
Whose  p«rfumes,  floating  in  the  air, 
A  Sybarite  mifht  be  proud  to  share ; 
Whose  festive  luxuries  must  be  crownM 
With  the  soft  lute  and  viol's  sound ; 
Are  yau  the  men  of  grief  who  melt 
At  tues  of  woe  by  brethren  felt  7 
Ask  Amos :  he  this  truth  imparts. 
That  pleasure  hardens  human  hearts 
l^t  selfish  feelings  most  abound 
Where  ease  and  luxury  are  found. 
H6w*strange  the  paradox,  yet  true. 
That  what  dissolves  should  harden  too ! 

Brief  Obadiah,  Ml  of  grace. 
Says  much,  though  in  a  nttle  space. 

Jonah  !  How  high  thy  fabnonre  staod 
Who  by  one  sermon  ronsM  a  land ! 
At  the  last  day  how  will  thy  fiune. 
Oh  Nineveh,  my  country  shame  I 
Jonah !  thy  honours  sunk  how  low 
When  wrath  deform'd  thy  sullen  brow . 
Better  a  mighty  empire  fall. 
Than  Jonah's  credit  sink  at  all ! 
Oh  human  selfishness  how  great. 
To  moum  a  gourd  and  not  a  state! 
The  prophet  here  the  pastor  teadies 
To  practice  what  so  well  he  preaches. 

MiCAH,  admir'd  througli  ev'ry  age. 
The  babe  of  Bethlehem  crowns  thy  page  I 
With  what  precision  dost  thcq  trace 
The  then  obscure,  now  honourM  place ! 

Nahuic,  all  hail  thjr  muse  of  fire. 
The  glories  of  thy  dying  lyre ! 
**  The  still  small  voice"  no  more  is  heard. 
As  when  of  old  the  Lord  appearM. 
The  whirlwind,  and  the  driving  storm. 
His  foarful  wonders  now  perform  ; 
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How  terrible  hla  thuDders  soand ! 
The  awe-struck  sinner  how  confound ! 
No  horrors  can  the  euilt;^  move, 
Like  the  fierce  wrath  of  injur*d  love. 

Blest  Prophet !  had  thy  strains  been  heard 
From  the  proud  lyre  of  Theban  bard. 
How  would  the  wrapt  enthusiast  turn, 
**To  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that 
bum!" 

But  tho*  not  narsM  on  Findns*  mount, 
Nor  fed  from  Aganippe^s  fount ; 
Thou  ofierest  at  a  loftier  shrine 
Than  Delphi  own*d,  thy  ode  divine. 
Thj  muse  with  nobler  claims  shall  rise: 
Her  inspirations  from  the  skies ; 
This  the  chief  glory  of  thy  lays, 
Thou  hadst  a  living  God  to  praise. 

Thou^  HABAXSinc,  thy  name  refuse 
To  bend  obedient  to  the  mnsei, 
Yet  thy  sweet  promises  impart 
Warm  comfort  to  the  droopinf  heart 
In  thy  &m*d  prayer,  sublimely  sweet, 
The  saint  and  rause  in  concert  meet 

God  came  from  Teman ;  what  array 
Of  confluent  glories  marks  his  way  ! 
Briffatnea  aU>Te,  around  was  sent ; 
Tbe  pestilence  before  him  went  . 
The  skies  witU  unknown  splendours  blaze. 
Heaven  shows  his  power,  and  earth  bis  praise; 
The  everlasting  mountains  fled. 
The  rivers  trembled  in  their  bed ; 
Bow*d  the  perpetual  hills ;  the  deep 
Through  its  dark  caves  was  heard  to  sweep. 
His  arrows  fly !  Lord,  at  thy  will 
Th'  asConiflfa'd  sua  and  moon  stand  still ! 
The  shining  of  thy  glitt*ring  spear. 
Transfix  the  heathen  bands  with  fear. 
One  glance  of  thy  pervading  eye 
Mearares  the  earth ;  the  nations  fly 
DiasQlv*d  and  scatter*d ;  Cushan*s  tents 
Burst  forth  in  deep  and  loud  laments. 
Tber  tremble  at  the  distant  sound. 
Sodden  thy  troops  their  tents  surround. 

Tet  tho*  Chald^*s  hostile  band 
Poor  in  their  hordes,  despoil  the  land ; 
Tet  though  the  Bi[  tree  may  be  found 
With  neither  fruit  nor  blossom  crownM ; 
The  olive  and  the  vine  decay. 
And  flocks  and  herds  be  torn  away ; 
My  song  of  praise  my  God  shall  hear. 
More  free,  more  fervent,  more  sincere. 
**  Revive  thy  work  ;**  tho*  aU  should  fail, 
Let  grace  and  godliness  prevail 

Lord  of  my  strength ;  my  joj,  my  (^own, 
Thy  boundless  mercies  let  me  own  ! 
Thv  great  salvation  sets  me  free, 
I  shall  have  all  in  having  Thee. 

Thou  Zephaniah,  dost  record 
Boldly  the  terrors  of  the  Lord ! 

Haooai  the  skithfyl  Jews  exhorts 
To  build  the  temple's  hallow'd  courts : 
Tbev,  while  their  splendid  mansions  shine, 
Neglect  Jkhotah*s  sacred  shrine. 

Thy  visions,  ZscHAaiAR,  stand 
As  beacons  to  a  guilty  land ; 
Tho'  awfully  obscure,  yet  true. 
They  teach  the  Briton  as  the  Jew. 

Known  to  the  Lord,  the  day  wiU  come 
Reversing  Salem's  awful  doom! 


Where  nought  was  seen  but  waste  and  woe, 
There  shall  the  living  waters  flow ; 
Destructions  direful  work  be  past. 
And  Christ  the  King  be  crownM  at  last 
Her  courts,  by  those  who  long  have  fought 
Against  her,  eagerly  he  sought : 
One  Lord,  one  God,  shall  reign  alone. 
His  name,  long  prophesied,  l^  One. 
On  every  vessel,  every  breast. 
One  grand  inscription  be  imprest ; 
And  HouMEss  to  Goo  be  found 
Within,  without,  above  around ! 

Thou,  Malachi,  though  last  not  least, 
Prepar'st  for  us  the  Gospel  feast 

•  »  •  •  •   • 

Yet  e*er  the  ancient  books  you  leave. 
This  truth  in  all  yeur  hearts  receive, — 
That  all  the  saints  unite  with  care 
To  prove  the  omnipotence  of  prayer. 
Search  thro'  the  annals  of  mankmd. 
One  solitary  instance  find ; 
Prove  that  you  know  one  prayer  preferred 
In  &ith  bv  man,  by  God  not  heard ; 
Then  boldly  venture,  if  you  dare. 
No  more  to  lift  your  heart  in  prayer. 
Till  then,  pray  on ;  'twill  clear  your  way  . 
Chiefly  for  God's  own  Spirit  pray  : 
There  we  shall  find,  if  there  we  seek. 
Wealth  fi>r  the  ^r,  strength  for  the  weak 
Soundness  for  sickness,  lire  for  death, 
Deriv'd  from  this  inspiring  breatii ; 
Till  every  nation,  tongue  and  tribe. 
The  healing  influence  shall  imbibe 
Distil  like  genial  drops  of  rain. 
Or  dews  upon  the  tender  grain : 
This  in  the  secret  of  the  soul 
Each  strong  temptation  shall  oontroul, 
And  some  Stint  image,  lost  before. 
Of  its  bright  origin  restore. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
PART  THE  THIRD. 

THEG^ELS. 
This  dispensation,  clear  and  bright, 
Brings  immortality  to  light; 
Procuums  the  rebel  Man  restor'd, 
Th'AposUte  brought  to  know  the  Lord 
Within  this  consecrated  groond 
Discrepancies  are  never  found ; 
The  writers  vary  just  to  prove 
That  not  in  concert  do  they  move , 
WhUe  Jesus'  glory  stands  reveal'd. 
The  author's  nults  are  not  oonoeaPd  * 
No  selfish  arts,  no  private  ends. 
But  all  to  one  grand  centre  tends ; 
No  &ct  disguis'd  however  wrong. 
No  truth  kept  back,  however  strong. 
One  sure  criterion  leaves  no  doubt, 
Comitteney  prevails  throughout : 
The  doctrine  who  shall  dare  disprove, 
Of  genume  fidth  which  works  by  love  T 

Matthew  and  Mark  divinely  treat 
Those  truths  which  Luke  and  John  repeat  * 
Tho'  all  concur  in  one  grand  scheme. 
Each  throws  fresh  light  upon  the  theme 
Matthew  by  no  vain  hope  entio'd^  ^ 
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Ldft  all  he  bad  to  follow  Chriit; 
Behold  him  faithfally  record 
The  matchless  Sermon  of  his  Lord. 
Here,  every  want  its  refnge  seeks, 
Here,  every  grace  its  nature  speaks ; 
Each  in  its  own  appropriate  place, 
The  blessing  suited  to  the  case. 
"  Each  gift  to  its  own  want  confin*d ; 
Mercy  the  merciful  shall  find. 
How  cheering  to  the  poor  in  spirit, 
Promis'd  a  kingdom  to  inherit  I 
Told  e*en  on  earth  the  meek  man  knows 
rhe  best  enjoyments  Heaven  bestows ; 
Lovers  of  peace  shall  peace  ixiesess. 
Comfort  the  comfortless  shall  bless ; 
That  he  who  feels  the  oppressor's  rod 
Feels  more  the  mercies  of  his  God ; 
Proclaims,  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see. 
In  God,  EsaenUal  Purity. 

Maji^  next  among  the  historic  saints, 
The  Baptist  of  the  desert  paints. 
Herod  the  prophet  gladly  heard, 
In  many  things  obey*d  bis  word. 
But  mark  the  rapid  race  of  sin ! 
They  fast  advance  who  once  begin. 
Long  train*d  in  vice,  the  tempter  now 
Ensnares  him  to  a  sinful  vow : 
Her  graceful  movements  with  bis  heart, 
He  will  with  half  his  kingdom  part : 
Sudden  he  cries,  by  passion  driven, 
**  Make  thv  demand  it  shall  be  given.** 
Fearless  she  askM  the  Baptist's  head. 
The  king  was  gricv*d,  the  king  obey*d : 
O  fruitless  sorrow,  vainly  spent. 
To  mourn  the  crime  he  might  prevent ; 
If  sinful  such  a  vow  to  make, 
Ifore  sin  to  keep  it  than  to  break, 
fo  death  he  doom'd  the  saint  he  ]ov*d ; 
Hondemn'd  the  preacher  he  approv*d ; 
^nd  she,  whose  softness  charm'd  before. 
Herself  the  bleeding  victim  bore. 
What  wonder  if  the  king,  amaz'd, 
Should  dread  in  Christ  Uiat  John  was  rais*d. 
Boe  Luke  the  glorious  scene  record. 
The  scene  of  his  transfigurM  Lord ! 
This  sight  of  wonder  and  of  love 
Confirms  the  glorious  state  above : 
How  blest  the  three*  to  whom  'twas  given 
To  view  threef  witnesses  from  heaven  ! 
The  representatives  they  saw 
Of  Grospel,  Prophecy,  and  Law. 

Luke  more  Christ's  miracles  records, 
John  more  preserves  his  gracious  words ; 
Records  for  Christian  consolation. 
His  Saviour's  heavenly  conversation. 
Though  John  for  ever  stands  approv'd 
The  blest  disciple  Jesus  lov'd ; 
Tet  all  one  path  devoutly  trod. 
And  fbUow'd  their  redeeming  God. 

Ri  Him  the  wond'rous  union  view, 
Atonement  and  example  too ! 
His  death  sole  means  lost  man  to  save ; 
His  life  our  lives  a  pattern  gave. 
Explore  the  mystery  as  we  can. 
The  perfect  God  was  perfect  man : 
As  man  he  felt  afHiction's  rod, 
As  man  he  sufier'd,  rose  as  God. 
This  union  all  his  actions  prove, 
*  Peter,  James,  and  John, 
t  Jmos.  Moses,  and  Ellas. 


As  God,  as  roan,  he  show'd  his  Iow« 

As  man  to  man  in  every  state 

Something  he  lefl  to  imitote. 
Divine  Philanthropist !  to  Thee 

We  lift  the  heart,  and  bow  the  knee 

As  man,  man's  sympathies  he  felt; 

In  tears  of  tenderness  could  melt; 

Weep  o'er  the- fated  city's  doom ; 

Weep,  Laxarus,  o'er  thy  honour'd  tombt 

The  hidden  heart  of  man  he  knew ; 

Felt  for  his  wants  and  weakness  too. 

The  bruised  reed  he  never  broke. 

His  burden  easy,  light  his  yoke ; 

From  heaven  to  earth  his  mercies  reach. 

Alike  to  save  us,  or  to  teach. 

When  call'd  on,  error  to  reprove. 
Reproof  was  kindness,  censure  love : 
A  cure  his  ready  hand  applies 
For  blindness,  or  of  heart,  or  eyes. 
Tho'  with  a  look,  a  touch,  a  word 
The  long-lost  vision  he  restor'd ; 
A  casusi  hint  may  pastors  seize 
For  those  who  yet  see  men  as  trees : 
Jesus  watch'd  o'er  th'  imperfect  si|rht. 
And  blest  the  blind  with  gradual  hght 

His  sainte  no  vain  display  relate. 
No  miracles  for  pomp  or  stete; 
No  artful  show  for  private  enda» 
But  all  to  use  and  mercy  tends. 
His  life  a  constant  leelore  reads 
For  minor  as  for  greater  deeds ; 
Not  that  ki§  hunger  might  be  fed. 
He  multiplies  the  scanty  bread : 
The  famish'd  troops  in  order  plao'd. 
He  ne'er  forgot  to  Mess  the  feast : 
Though  endless  stores  he  could  produce. 
He  sav'd  the  fragmente  for  their  use. 

We  pass  each  suffering,  glorious  soeaa 
The  manger  and  the  Cross  oetween ; 
All  *  he  began  to  do,  and  teach' 
We  pass,  till  Calvary  we  reach. 
The  attempt  almost  too  bold  we  deem. 
And  trembling  touch  the  awful  theme. 
All  eloquence,  all  power  of  speech. 
Imagination's  loftiest  reach, 
Fall  short,  and  could  but  faintly  prove 
Th'  incarnate  God's  last  scene  of  love. 
Abandon'd,  none  his  woes  partake ; 
One  friend  denies  him,  all  forsake. 

Yet  tho'  the  sacred  blood  was  shed, 
•  Captivity  was  captive  led.* 
The  annals  of  mankind  explore. 
Did  ever  conqueror  before 
Make  palpable  to  human  eyes. 
Achieve,  such  glorious  victories  7 
Besides  the  triumphs  of  his  grace, 
Which  only  faith's  purg'd  eye  can  traee ; 
Marvels  applied  to  sight  and  sense. 
Exhibit  his  omnipotence. 
Shrouded  Divinitv  confest. 
What  prodigies  the  Lord  attest ! 
Things  contrary,  opposing  creatures 
Struck  at  the  sight,  forget  their  natures , 
The  human  voice  is  mute ;  the  dumb 
And  senseless  eloquent  beoomcu 
Things  breathless,  things  inanimate 
Renounce,  nay  contradict  their  fate. 
Things  never  meant  to  sympathise 
Astonish  unbelieving  eyeB, 
The  firm  earth  trembled  at  the     .  «r; 
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Th*  indignant  mm  his  light  withdrew ; 
No  natural  cause  eclipsed  his  &ce, 
He  wmdd  not  witness  man's  disgrace. 
Asnnder  torn,  the  rocks  proclaim 
Their  sympathies  with  loud  aoclaifu 
The  yawning  sepokhres  unclose ; 
To  life  their  sleeping  tenants  rose ; 
The  Temple's  vail  is  seen  to  rend. 
And  with  it  all  distinctions  end ! 
An  Tarions  nature  takes  a  part. 
All,  save  the  obdurate  human  heart 
The  soldier,  and  th'  expiring  thief 
Alone,  prociaim  their  firm  l^iie£ 
hard,  *  It  a  roasHsn :'  here  we  meet 
Prooiise  and  prophecy  complete. 

Then  come  the  ApofiTLXs'  wond'rous  &ct8, 
Tlieir  travels,  miracles,  and  Acts. 
The  Holy  Spirit  from  above. 
Given  as  the  Messenger  of  Love. 

The  various  languages  once  sent, 
To  Babel  as  its  punishment. 
Here  take  a  diflT'rent  nature  quite. 
Not  meant  to  scatter  but  unite ; 
That  every  nation  here  below. 
In  its  own  ton^e  God's  word  might  know. 

Te,  who  to  idols  Ions-  confin'd, 
Are  Uind  in  heart,  and  dark  in  mind ; 
Half  quench'd  the  intellectual  ray, 
While  man  withheld  the  moral  day  ; 
To  the  strong  hidd,  ye  prisoners,  turn. 
Prisoners  of  hope !  no  longer  mourn. 
See  Christ  extended  empire  gains. 
See  mountains  sinking  into  plains ! 
The  Bqilders  on  the  CaaNDusroNE, 
Cease  not  like  Babel's — they  work  on, 
Till  Saha  and  Arabia  bring 
Due  tribute  to  th'  Eternal  King ; 
The  living  Woan  shall  Hie  impart 
Unseal  the  eye,  and  change  the  heart ; 
TiU  Jew  and  Gentile  truth  shall  see, 
Greek  and  Barbarian,  bond  and  free ; 
Not  by  man's  might,  nor  deed,  nor  word. 
But  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Hear  martyr'd  Stephen,  as  he  dies, 
Pray  for  his  murd'rous  enemies ! 
Then  bring  fVom  Greek  or  Roman  story 
So  pure  an  instance  of  true  glory ! 
And  i»  the  furious  bifot  Saul 
Become,  indeed,  the  humble  Paul  ? 
Strange  pow'r  of  alLtransforming  grace. 
The  lamb  assumes  the  lion's  place ! 
So  blind,  when  persecution's  rod 
He  held  he  thought  'twas  serving  Grod : 
But  now  so  meek,  himself  he  paints 
*  Less  than  the  least  of  all  the  saints  I' 
Stephen  1  thy  prayer  in  death  preferred 
To  save  thy  enemies,  is  heard ; 
And  Paul  perhaps  the  earliest  fruit 
Of  the  first  martyr's  dying  suit 

Forgive  the  Muse  if  she  recall 
So  oil  to  mind  the  sainted  Paul ; 
We  pass  the  awfiil  truths  he  tells, 
Hb  labours,  woes,  and  miracles ; 
We  psss  the  pow'rs  his  cause  who  heard ; 
How  Felix  trembled,  Festus  fear'd ; 
Pass,  bow  the  Jewish  king  receiv'd 
The  truth,  halfdoubted,  half  beriev'd ; 
We  pass  the  different  works  of  grace 
In  Lydia,  and  the  jailor's  case ; 


We  pass  the  perils  Paul  endur*d 
From  stripes ;  in  prison  how  Immui  d ; 
In  nakedness  and  hunger  groan'd ; 
Betray'd,  thrice  beaten,  shipwreck'd,  6t^*d 
In  every  varyin|r  state  we  see 
Only  a  change  m  misery. 

How  oft  has  admiration  hung 
On  the  great  lyric  bard,  who  sung 
The  warrior  fam'd  in  Punic  story, 
Who  swell'd  the  tide  of  Roman  glory . 
With^  ma^animity  heroic, 
He  dignifies  the  noble  Stoic, 
See  the  illustrious  captive  stand, 
Resolv'd  unshaken,  on  the  strand. 
Imploring  friends  around  him  weep ; 
An  mourn  the  hero  aU  would  keep. 
E'en  the  stern  senators  in  vain 
The  patriot  would  at  last  detain. 
No  blessings  of  domestic  life, 
No  darUng  child,  nor  tender  wife 
He  heeds ;  repels  his  wife's  embrace, 
Th'  endearments  of  his  infant  race. 
No  sigh  he  heaves,  he  drops  no  tear, 
Naught  but  his  oath  and  country  dear. 
He  knows  the  tortures  which  await. 
Knows  aU  the  horrors  of  his  fate ; 
By  death  in  direst  shapes  unmov'd. 
He  coolly  quitted  all  he  lov'd. 
Compoe'd,  as  if  hard  law-suits  past. 
He  sought  a  calm  retreat  at  last ; 
Such  calm  as  crowns  Venafrian  fields, 
Such  charms  as  cool  Tarentum  yields. 

The  great  Apostle  now  behold, 
A  hero  cast  in  Christian  mould ; 
Though  leam'd,  he  will  not  take  his  rule 
From  Doctors  of  the  Stoic  school. 
Religion  stops  not  nature's  course. 
But  turns  to  other  streams  its  force. 
Forewarn'd,  he  knew  where'er  he  went 
'Twas  prison,  death,  or  banishment 
'Twas  not  a  vague,  uncertain  fear ; 
God's  Spirit  show'd  him  what  was  near, 
Show'd  him  the  woes  which  must  befall, 
Not  in  one  country,  but  in  alL 
Behold  him  now  encircled  stand, 
Like  the  brave  Roman  on  the  strand : 
A  loveUer  scene*  adorns  no  page 
Than  that  which  now  our  thoughts  engage. 
Weeping,  his  Christian  friends  surround. 
Their  tender  anguish  knows  no  bound ; 
Their  tears  to  him  their  grief  impart. 
Mean  you  to  weep  and  break  my  heart  V 

Hear  him  with  modest  grace  record 
His  toils  for  his  forgiving  Lord : 
Pour  out  the  tender  love  ne  feels. 
Then  to  their  justice  he  appeals 
sun  to  your  highest  interests  true. 
Witness,  I  sought  not  yours,  but  you. 
This  heart  for  you^y  daily  care, 
Is  lifled  up  in  ceaseless  prayer ; 
These  hands  have  oft  procur'd  my  bread. 
And  labour'd  that  the  poor  be  fed. 
O  treasure  close  in  every  breast. 
Your  Saviour's  posthumous  bequest, 
If  'tis  a  blessing  to  receive. 
Far  more  a  blessing  'tis  to  give, 
Then  warns  to  feed  the  church  of  God, 
Purchas'd  by  his  redeeming  blood. 


*Acts,  Chap.  XX. 
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Thrice  blefs'd  the  Pastor  who.  like  Panl. 
The  past  with  comfort  can  recall ; 
His  Ufe  and  doctrine  both  review 
To  auditors  who  feel  both  true ; 
Fears  not  his  conduct  to  declare 
Holj,  unblameable,  sincere. 
His  preaohinif  catholic ;  he  speaks 
Impartially  to  Jews  and  Greeks. 
No  words  of  doubtful  disputation 
Allure  from  his  grand  end — salvation ; 
Faith  and  repentance  form  his  theme, 
Compendium  of  the  Christian  scheme! 
No  searching  truth  he  e'er  concealM, 
But  God*s  whole  counsel  still  reveal'd. 

He  speaks  :~*  The  woes  which  must  befall 
My  trusting  soul  shall  ne*er  appal 
If  I  for  God  my  span  employ ; 
If  Hb  my  course  may  crown  with  joy ; 
If  I  may  spend  my  painful  race, 
To  testify  redeemmg  grace ; 
No  dread  of  death  my  soul  shall  move, 
Secure  in  him  I  serve  and  love.* 

His  fHends,  lamenting,  crowd  the  shore, 
They  part,  they  see  his  face  no  more : 
Their  sorrows  and  his  own  to  cheer, 
He  consecrates  the  scene  with  prayer. 

PART  THE  FOURTH. 

THK  EPISTIXS.  ^ 

Next  oome  the  Romans,  here  we  trace 
The  flagrant  manners  of  their  race. 
The*  Nero  then  Rome's  sceptre  swmy*d, 
Yet  conscientious  Paul  obey'd  ; 
Fearless  he  taught  that  all  should  bring 
Allegiance  to  their  rightful  king. 
In  this  epistle  we  may  find 
The  depths  and  heights  of  his  great  mind; 
Here  rhetoric  and  logic  meet 
The  cause  of  faith  to  vindicate. 

Paul,  when  the  rich  Corinthiaot  came, 
Found  much  to  praise  and  much  to  blame ; 
Luxurious,  negligent,  and  proud ; 
No  error  was  by  him  allowM. 
As  Christian  truth  should  still  be  told, 
'The  righteous  Paul  is  meekly  bold ; 
And  yet  such  tenderness  appears. 
His  very  frowns  are  miz*d  with  tears ! 

One  glorious  truth  he  here  defends. 
That  truth  on  which  aU  trnth  depends  : 
Labours  one  doctrine  to  msintain. 
Which  if  not  true,  he  preach'd  in  vain ; 
Vain  to  their  faith,  which  might  not  trust 
The  resurrection  of  the  just. 
Then  mounting  above  space  of  ume. 
He  soars  with  energy  sublime ; 
Exhausts  on  this  grand  contemplation 
High  argument,  Md  illustration ! 
Created  nature  see  he  brings, 
Attested  to  the  truth  he  sings : 
All  grain,  all  flesh,  their  tribute  lend ; 
The  differing  stars  the  truth  defend : 
If  these  proclaim  God*s  glory  true. 
When  the  material  heavens  we  view. 
His  g^ory  sun  and  moon  declare. 
When  on  this  doctrine  brought  to  bear. 

In  vain  shall  death  his  prey  devour, 
Twas  sown  in  weakness,  rais'd  in  power ! 
Nor  slow  the  process :  Heaven  b  nigh : 
Quick,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 


Methinks  I  see  the  mouldering  dtf 
Start  into  life,  wake  into  day ! 
Dread  sound  !  His  the  last  trumpet's  roioo ! 
Reviv'd,  transported,  all  rejoice. 
Hark !  hear4  I  not  Uiat  rapturous  cry. 
Death's  swaliow'd  up  in  victory  ? 
Jesus-— the  ranscun'd  join  to  sing, 
Jesus,  oh.  Death !  extracts  thy  sting. 

Can  Paul,  absorb'd  in  scenes  so  bright 
.Again  on  earth  vouchsafo  to  light  7 
To  drop  firom  his  exhanstless  store. 
One  parting,  pointed  moral  more  ? 
One  added  precept  deign  to  press  1 
He  can — awake  to  righteousness : 
In  God's  great  work  still  more  aboimdv 
Nor  shall  your  labours  vain  be  found. 

The  bold  Gai.atians  Paul  reproves. 
And  much  he  blames,  tho'  much  he  bvt.  . 
Condenms  the  teachers  whom  he  saw 
Exchange  the  Crospel  for  the  law. 
To  clear  his  doctrine  from  suspicion. 
He  vindicates  his  heavenly  mission. 

Th'  Ephesians  stand  in  glory  bright^ 
On  whom  Paul  shed  the  Gospel-Ught, 
Where  great  Diana  was  ador'd, 
They  fdlow'd  on  to  know  the  Lord : 
This  matchless  letter  you  will  find 
A  perfect  model  of  its  kind. 

Where  Anthony  with  Brutus  fonpht, 
Tljere  Christian  Paul  a  refuge  sought 
Yet  e'en  Phiuppiaiis  could  be  found 
The  Saviour  in  his  saint  to  wound : 
A  prison  the  reward  they'  gave 
The  man  who  came  their  souls  to  saw  « 

Did  Paul  the  cruelty  resent. 
Or  in  reproach  his  anger  vent  7 
No; — if  the  saint  exceeds  in  love. 
Invokes  more  favours  from  above : 
If  e'erHiia  fbll  o'erflowing  heart 
Sought  loarmer  blessings  to  impart ; 
If  more  for  any  fViends  he  pray'd. 
For  showers  of  mercies  on  their  head » 
It  was  for  this  distinguish'd  place. 
The  scene  of  his  most  foul  disgrace ! 
How  does  his  fervent  spirit  burn 
Their  recent  kindness  to  return ! 
What  terms,  what  arguments  employ, 
To  fill  their  hearts  with  holy  joy  ! 
What  consolation  from  above ; 
What  comfort  firom  eternal  love  ; 
From  God's  blest  Spirit  drawing  ni?h ; 
Communion  sweet;  communion  high ! 
Such  strong  persuasions  nrast  oontroul. 
Convince  the  reason,  melt  the  soul ! 
He  urges  motives  as  a  law, 
Which  some  would  think  deter  not  draw. 
•  Take  as  a  gift  reserv'd  for  you, 
Power  to  bdieve  and  suffer  too  V 

The  good  CotxissuNs  now  stand  fortK 
Excell'd  by  none  in  grace  and  worth. 
Behold  the  saint  his  touchstone  give. 
To  try  with  Christ  if  Christians  live. 
Oh,  let  your  aspirations  rise, 
Nor  stop  at  aught  beneath  the  skies. 
Your  fl-uitless  cares  no  more  bestow 
On  perishable  things  below. 
From  sordid  joys  indignant  fly ; 
Know,  avarice  is  idolatry. 
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Filfo  worship  *8  not  confinM  alone 
To  images  of  wood  and  stone ; 
Whate'er  yon  grasp  with  eager  hold, 
Honours  or  pleasures,  fame  or  gold ; 
These  are  your  idols,  these  you'll  find, 
P08MS8  your  soul,  engross  your  mind. 
HeaTen  will  with  idob  have  no  part : 
Tftol  robs  your  God  which  steals  your  heart 

The  TiaaBkiomAns  next  appear, 
The  bountiful  and  the  sincere. 
Here  prcoept  pure  and  doctrine  sound. 
In  sweet  accordance  may  be  found. 
Mark  the  trinmphant  Christian's  Toice, 
'Rejoice,  again  I  say,  rejoice  t' 
As  he  would  echo  back  to  heaven, 
The  holy  transport  gntee  had  given. 

Young  TnoTHT  is  on  record. 
Who  sought  betimes  to  know  the  Lord. 
Here  true  maternal  k>ve  we  find, 
Which  form'd  the  heart,  and  taught  the  mind. 
Here  mty  the  British  mother  learn, 
Kcr  child's  best  interests  to  discern ;      w 
Her  faithfulness  to  God  best  prove, 
And  best  evince  her  Christian  love. 

Paul,  while  his  pupil's  good  he  seeks. 
Thro'  him  to  unborn  pastors  speaks : 

*  Reprove,  export,  be  earnest  still 
Tour  hieh  commission  to  fnl^ ; 
Watch,  labour,  pray ;  in  these  consist 
The  works  of  an  Evangelist' 

As  Bishop,  he  commands  again, 

*  Commit  the  trust  to  ^ithiul  men ;' 
Bids  him  observe,  that  those  who  preach 
Need  to*  rtmand  as  well  as  Uaeh 

To  raise  his  soul  to  solemn  thought, 
God's  judgment  is  before  him  brought ; 
When  seated  in  tremendous  state, 
The  blest  and  only  PotenUte, 
The  members  of  the  living  head 
Shall  meet  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead, 
Then  Christ  his  faithful  sons  shaD  own. 
Who  bore  his  Cross,  shall  wear  his  Crown. 

Next  Trrns,  youthful  yet  discreet, 
First  Bishop  of'^lhe  Isle  of  Crete. 
Ssn  prudent  Paul,  divines  to  show 
They  ought  their  people's  faults  to  know. 
Quotes  their  own  poet^  to  declare 
The  Cretans  sensual,  insincere. 
Such  knowledge  teaches  to  reprove 
The  erring,  and  the  just  to  love. 

Now  in  :he  gentle  tone  of  friend 
See  him  to  private  lift  descend ; 
The  sober  duties  to  impart. 
Which  grace  the  life,  and  mend  the  heart 
Shows  on  what  consecrated  ground 
Domestic  happiness  is  found ; 
Warns  the  fkir  convert  not  to  roam : 
The  truest  joys  are  found  at  home ; 
nrb  there  tiie  chaste  obedient  mind 

Will  life's  best  charm  confer,  and  find. 

« 

Follows  Piraxifoic,  who  forgave. 
Tea,  honoor'd,  his  converted  slave. 

Paul  to  the  Hebrews  writes  : — O,  then, 
What  inspiration  guides  his  pen ! 
Let  wits  revile,  let  Atheists  rail, 
Soch  evidence  shaU  never  fail, 

Voi-L 


As  the  first  pages  here  supply 
Of  Christ's  unclouded  Deity. 

As  he  proceeds,  to  faith  'tis  given 
To  soar  on  loflier  wing  to  heaven. 
See  here  the  doctrine  prov'd  by  facts. 
Belief  exhibited  in  acts. 
See  conquering  Faith's  heroic  hand 
Church-militant  in  order  stand ! 
The  Red-Sea  passengers  we  view, 
Jephtha  and  Gideon,  Barak  too. 
Had  we  all  time,  the  time  would  fail 
Of  heroes  to  record  the  tale, 
Whose  deeds  their  attestation  bring 
That  faith  is  no  ideal  thing. 
Say,  could  ideal  faith  aspire 
To  quench  the  violence  of  fire  7 
To  stop  the  famish'd  lion's  rage ! 
With  dread  temptations  to  engage ; 
All  deaths  despise,  all  dangers  dare. 
With  no  support,  save  God  and  prayer? 

•  'Tis  pride,'  the  sneering  Sceptic  cries, 
*  Rank  pride,  the  martyr's  strength  supplies ! 
His  fortitude  by  praise  is  fed. 
Praise  is  Religion's  daily  bread. 
Hie  public  show,  the  attendant  crowd. 
The  admiration  fond  and  loud ; 
The  gaze,  the  noise  his  soul  sustains. 
Applause  the  opiate  of  his  pains  ; 
Withdraw  the  charm  spectators  bring. 
And  torture  is  no  joyous  thing.' 

Thy  triumphs,  Faith,  we  need  not  take 
Alone  from  the  blest  martyr's  stake ; 
In  scenes  obscure,  no  less  we  see 
That  faith  is  a  reality. 
An  evidence  of  things  not  seen, 
A  substance  firm  whereon  to  lean. 
Go  search  the  cottager's  lone  room, 
The  day  scarce  piercing  thro'  the  gloom  ? 
The  Christian  on  his  dying  bed 
Unknown,  unletter'd,  hardly  fed ; 
No  flatt'ring  witnesses  attend. 
To  tell  how  glorious  was  his  end, 
Save  in  the  Ixxtk  of  lifb,  his  name 
Unheard,  he  never  dreamt  of  fame. 
No  human  consolation  near. 
No  voice  to  soothe,  no  friend  to  cheer. 
Of  every  earthly  stay  bereft. 
And  nothing  but  his  Saviour  left 
Fast  sinking  to  his  kindred  dust. 
The  Word  of  Life  is  still  his  trust 
The  joy  God's  promises  impart 
Lies  like  a  cordial  at  his  heart ; 
Unshaken  faith  its  strength  supplies, 
He  loves,  believes,  adores,  and  dies. 

The  great  Apostle  ceases ; — then 
To  holy  James  resigns  the  pen ; 
James,  full  of  faith  and  love,  no  doubt, 
The  practical  and  the  devout 

Te  rich,  the  saint  indignant  cried, 
Curs'd  are  all  riches  misapplied ! 
Abhorr'd  the  wealth  which  useless  lies^ 
When  merit  claims.,  or  hunger  cries ! 
The  wise  alike  with  ssom  behold 
The  hoarded  as  the  squander'd  gold. 

In  man  opposing  passions  meet  * 

The  liberal  feelings  to  defeat : 
Pleasure  and  Avarice  both  agree 
To  stop  the  tide  of  charitv  : 
Tho'  each  detests  the  other's  deeds 
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The  same  efibct  from  both  proceeds : 

Cars^d  is  the  gold,  or  sav'd,  or  spent. 

Which  God  for  mercy's  portion  meant  .* 

Chemists  in  transmutation  bold 

Attempt  to  maJte  base  metals  gold. 

Let  Christians  then  transmute  their  pelf 

To  something  nobler  than  it^If ; 

On  heaven  their  resooed  wealth  bestow, 

And  send  it  home  be^>re  they  go : 

He  will  the  blest  deposit  own : 

Who  seals  the  pardon,  gives  the  crown* 

Prmi  the  bold,  who  perils  hailM 
W£o  promis*d  mach,  and  much  be  failM ; 
Peter,  the  generous  rash,  and  warm, 
Who  lov*d  his  Lord,  but  shrunk  from  harm ; 
Peter  the  coward  and  the  brave, 
Denying  him  he  wish*d  to  save ; 
O  Peter,  what  reproachful  word. 
What  dagger  keen,  what  two-edg*d  sword. 
Could  pierce  thy  bosom  like  the  last. 
Last  look  tbv  Saviour  on  thee  cast  7 
That  speechless  eloquence  divine. 
No  pen,  no  pencil  can  define. 
Peter,  how  bitter  were  thy  tears ! 
Remorse  absorb*d  thy  gxiilty  fears. 

Still,  Peter,  did  thy  risen  Lord, 
Conqueror  of  death,  his  grace  afford ; 
Not  to  the  men  of  faith  approv'd, 
Not  to  the  saint  whom  Jesus  loved. 
It  was  to  heal  thy  broken  heart, 
Comfort  to  anguish  to  impart : 
Yes — *twas  to  Peter  that  by  name 
Alone  the  glorious  tidings  came. 

Now  mark  the  wondVous  power  of  grace ! 
His  character  has  changed  its  face ; 
The  noblest  attitude  assumes  : 
Who  now  on  his  own  strength  presumes  1 
Where  now  his  fears  7  we  only  see 
True  Christian  magnanimity. 
Who  now  the  foremost  to  declare 
Their  grand  commission  ?  who  to  dare 
The  standard  of  the  cross  to  raise. 
And  his  adorM  Redeemer  praise  7 
Applause  he  scornM  however  true. 
But  gave  the  glory  where  Hwas  due, 
Witii  what  majestic  grace  he  rose, 
Fearless  of  all  surrounding  foes ; 
Brought  the  old  Scriptures  to  apply 
His  argument  from  prophecy : 
From  miracles  which  well  accord. 
He  prov*d  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord. 

When  requisite  in  some  hard  case 
To  check  deceit,  unmask  the  base, 
'Twas  Peter's  office :  see  him  dare 
Seize  the  prevaricating  pair.* 
One  question  stops  the  fraudful  breath. 
And  blasts  them  both  with  instant  death. 

Ask  you  the  truth  he  lov*d  to  teach, 
The  theme  selected  first  to  preach  7 
Repentance  L— What  he  felt  he  taught : 
A  miffhty  cnange  his  preaching  wrought 
The  fruits  were  equal  to  the  zeal, 
They  best  can  teach  who  deepest  feel. 
Crown'd  were  his  labours  :  Peter  died 
A  martyr  to  the  Crucifmd. 

With  love  his  pure  Epistles  fraught, 
John  teaches  what  his  gospel  taught; 

*  Ananias  and  Sapphlra. 


He  needs  no  argument  to  prove, 
Save  his  own  heart,  that  God  is  lore. 

JiTDE,  what  his  letter  wants  in  length« 
Redeems  by  energy  and  strength. 
Confirms  the  truth  from  revelation 
Of  Enoch's  marvellous  translation. 
Hear  him  in  awful  terms  declare. 
The  mb'ries  which  the  ungodly  share ! 
Clouds  without  water,  dark  yet  dry. 
Spots  in  the  feasts  of  charity ; 
Trees  withering,  destitute  of  fruit. 
Exterminated  branch  and  root 

Now  in  its  pomp  and  dread  array, 
He  summons  to  the  judgment-day. 
O,  what  conflicting  trains  of  thought, 
Has  this  amazing  image  brought ! 
O,  what  a  fire  this  spark  has  kindled. 
Of  terror  and  of  transport  mingled  ! 
Spirits  who  lost  their  first  estate 
Retaining  their  immortal  hate. 
The  bold  impenitent  shall  hear 
His  doom ;  his  sentence  black  despair. 
The  ffpocrite  detected  lie. 
Naked,  laid  bare  to  every  eve. 
To  crown  the  horrors  which  await. 
All  feel  the  justice  of  their  fate. 
Their  fears  their  punishment  foretell. 
And  conscience  does  the  work  of  HeU. 
They  as  the  achme  of  their  pain. 
Acquit  their  Judge  themselves  arraign. 
No  shelter  now  from  rocks  or  caves. 
No  refuge  from  the  fiery  waves ; 
What  wonder,  wildly  if  they  call 
The  mountains  on  their  heads  to  fall. 

Then  see  the  Man  of  Sorrows  found. 
The  Lord  of  life  and  glory  crown'd. 
Jesus  app^s,  as  Enoch  paints. 
Surrounded  by  tan  thousand  saints. 
Lo !  heaven  and  earth  their  tribute  bring 
Of  glory  to  the  eternal  king ! 
Anffels,  archangels,  each  degree 
Of  heaven's  celestial  hierarchy  ! 
The  noble  martyr's  valiant  band 
Before  their  cono'rinff  Captain  stand  ! 
The  goodly  prophets  nere  behold 
Fulfifi'd  the  scenes  they  once  foretold . 
Their  Lord  encircling,  here  we  see 
The  Apostles'  glorious  company  : 
Heaven  kindly  vails  from  human  sight 
All  that  dread  day  will  bring  to  light 

THE  REVELATION. 

The  saint  of  Patmos  last  we  meet, 
And  revelation  stands  complete. 

In  this  bright  vision,  tho'  he  brings 
Scenes  of  unutterable  things; 
He  tempers  heaven'd  effulgent  light, 
Too  powerful  else  for  mortal  sight 
Partly  by  negatives  are  shown 
Joys  which  hereafter  shall  be  known : 
SufiTering,  and  sin,  and  death,  are  o'er. 
For  former  things  are  seen  no  more ; 
No  sorrow  felt,  and  heav'd  no  sigh. 
And  tears  are  wip'd  from  every  eye. 

Yet  not  by  negative  alone. 
Consummate  glory  shall  be  known ; 
Not  only  shall  be  found  no  night. 
The  Lamb  himself  shall  be  the  light 
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San,  OMMin,  and  attan^  shall  &de  awaj, 
Loti  intone  cloadleM,  endless  day ; 
fiedemption  finishM,  sin  forgiven. 


Tis  6od*s  own  presence  makes  it  heaven. 

Of  fatare  bliss,  if  such  the  snni, 
Then  come,  Lord  Jnus !  qoickly  come ! 


SACRED  DRAMAS: 

CHIEFLY  INTENDED  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS, 

TBK  SUBJECTS  TAKDf  FEOM  THE  BIBLE. 

AH  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  either  most  admirable  and  exalted  pieces  of  poetry,  or  the  best 
materials  in  the  world  for  iL^Cowley, 


TO  HEE  GEACE 


THE  DUTCHESS  OF  BEAUFORT, 

THESE  SACRED  DRAMAS  ARE,  WITH  THE  MOST  PERVECT  RESPECT,  tNSCRIBED  .* 

As,  among  the  many  amiable  and  distlngnished  qoalities  which  adorn  her  mind,  and  add  lostre 
to  her  rank,  her  excellence  in  the  maternal  character  gives  a  pecnliar  propriety  to  her  protection 
of  this  little  worlT;  written  with  an  hamble  wish  to  promote  the  love  of  piety  and  virtue  in  young 

By  her  grace's  most  obedient,  most  obliged,  and  most  hamble  servant, 

HANNAH  MORE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

1  AM  as  ready  as  the  most  rigid  critic  to  oonfesi,  that  nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  inartifi- 
.  cial  than  the  plans  of  the  following  dramas.  In  the  construction  of  them  I  have  seldom  ventured 
to  introduce  any  person*  of  m^  own  creation :  still  less  did  I  imagine  myself  at  liberty  to  invent 
eireomstances.  I  reflected,  with  awe,  that  the  place  whereon  I  $tood  toas  hdy  ground.  All  the 
latitude  I  permitted  myself  was,  to  make  such  persons  as  I  selected  act  under  such  circumstances 
as  I  found,  and  express  such  sentiments  as,  in  my  humble  judgment,  appeared  not  unnatural  to 
their  characters  and  situations.  Some  of  the  speeches  are  so  long  as  to  retard  the  action ;  for  I 
rather  aspired  afler  moral  instruction  than  the  purity  of  dramatic  composition.  I  am  aware  that 
it  may  be  brought  as  an  objection,  that  I  have  now  and  then  made  my  Jewish  characters  speak 
too  much  like  Christians,  as  It  may  be  questioned  whether  I  have  not  occasionally  ascribed  to 
them  a  degree  of  li^ht  and  knowledge  greater  than  they  probablv  had  the  means  of  possessing : 
bat  I  was  more  anxious  in  consulting  the  advantage  of  my  youthful  readers  by  leading  them  on 
to  higher  religious  views,  than  in  securing  to  myself  the  reputation  of  critical  exactness. 

It  will  be  thought  that  I  have  chosen,  perhaps,  the  least  important  passage  in  the  eyentfbl  life 
of  David,  for  the  foundation  of  the  drama  which  bears  his  name.  Yet  even  in  this  his  first  ex- 
pkit,  the  sacred  historian  represents  him  as  exhibiting  no  mean  lesson  of  modesty,  humility, 
eoarage,  and  piety.  Many  will  think  that  the  introduction  cY  Saul's  daughter  would  have  added 
to  the  effect  of  the  piece :  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  have  made  the  intrigue  more 
eomplicated  and  amusing  had  this  drama  been  intended  for  the  stage.  There,  all  that  is  tender, 
and  all  that  is  terrible  in  the  passions,  find  a  proper  place.  But  I  write  fbr  the  young,  in  whom 
it  will  be  always  time  enough  to  have  the  passions  awakened  ;  I  write  Tot  a  class  of  readers,  to 
whom  it  is  not  easy  to  accommodate  one's  subject,!  so  as  to  be  at  once  useful  and  interesting. 

The  amiable  poet,t  from  whom  I  have  takeftaoiy  motto,  afler  showing  the  superiority  of  the 
•acred  over  the  pro^ne  histories,  some  instancS  of  which  I  have  noticed  in  my  introduction, 
OAcludes  with  the  following  remark,  which  I  may  apply  to  myself  with  far  more  propriety  than 
a  was  used  by  the  author  : — *  I  am  far  from  assuming  to  myself  to  have  fulfilled  the  doty  of  this 
weighty  undertaking ;  and  I  shall  be  ambitious  of  no  other  fruit  from  this  weak  and  imperfect 
attempt  of  mine,  but  the  opening  of  a  way  to  the  courage  and  industry  of  some  other  persons, 
who  may  be  better  able  to  perform  it  thoroughly  and  successfully.' 

•  Never  indoed,  except  in  Daniel,  and  that  of  necessity ;  as  the  Bible  furnishes  no  more  than  two  persons.  Da 
»icl  and  Darius,  and  ibew  were  not  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  butinera  of  the  inece. 

t  It  would  not  be  easy,  nor  perhaps  proper,  to  introduce  sacred  tragedies  on  the  English  staare.  The  pious 
woold  think  it  profane,  while  the  profane  would  think  It  dult  Yet  the  excellent  Racine,  in  a  proflijfato  country 
aad  a  volaptuous  court,  ventured  to  adapt  the  story  of  JtthalU  to  the  French  theatre;  and  it  ri^mains  to  us  a 
ftoTKnu  monumsnt  of  its  author's  courageous  piety,  while  it  oxhibiu  the  perfection  of  the  d-amatic  art 

t  Cowley. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

0  Fon  the  sacred  energy  which  strock 
The  harp  of  lessees  son !  or  for  a  spark 
Of  that  celestial  flame  which  touched  the  lips 
Of  blessM  Isaiah :'  when  the  Seraphim 
With  living  fire  descended,  and  his  soul 
From  sin*s  poUation  parg*d !  or  one  faint  ray, 
If  human  things  to  heavenly  I  may  join, 
Of  that  pare  spirit  which  inflamM  the  breast 
Of  Milton,  6od*s  own  poet !  when  retir'd 
In  fair  enthusiastic  vision  wrapt, 
The  nigUly  vmtant  deign*d  bless  his  couch 
With  inspiration,  such  as  never  flow*d 
From  Acidale  or  Aganippe's  fount ! 
Then,  when  the  sacred  fire  within  him  burnt, 
He  spake  as  man  or  angels  might  have  spoke. 
When  man  was  pure,  and  angels  were  hit 

guests. 
It  will  not  be. — ^Nor  prophet's  burning  zeal, 
Nor  muse  of  fire,  nor  yet  to  sweep  the  strings 
With  sacred  energy,  to  me  belongs ; 
Nor  with  Miltonic  hand  to  touch  the  chords 
That  wake  to  ecstacy.    From  me,  alas  ! 
The  secret  source  of  harmony  is  hid ; 
The  mafic  pow'rs  which  catch  the  ravish'd  soul 
In  melody's  sweet  maze,  and  the  clear  streams 
Which  to  pure  fancy's  yet  untasted  springs 
Enchanted  lead.    Of  these  I  little  know ! 
Yet,  all  unknowing,  dare  thy  aid  invoke. 
Spirit  of  truth  !  to  bless  these  worthless  la^s : 
I^or  impious  is  the  hope ;  for  thou  hast  said. 
That  none  who  ask  in  faith  should  ask  in  vain. 
You  I  invoke  not  now,  ye  fabled  Nine ! 

1  not  invoke  you  though  you  well  were  sought 
In  Greece  and  Latium,  sought  by  deathless 

bards. 
Whose  syren  song  enchants ;  and  shall  enchant 
Through  time's  wide  circling  round,  tho'  false 

their  faith. 
And  less  than  human  were  the  gods  they  song. 
Thoueh  false  their  faith  they  taught  the  best 

they  knew ; 
And  (blush,  O  Christians!)  liv'd  above  their 

fiuth. 
They  would  have  bless'd  the  beam  and  haiPd 

the  day 
Which  chas'd  the  moral  darkness  from  their 

souls. 
O I  had  their  minds  receiv'd  the  clearer  ray 
Of  Revelation,  they  had  leam'd  to  scorn 
Their  rites  impure,  their  less  than  human  gods. 
Their  wild  mythology's  fantastic  maze. 

Pure  Plato !  how  had  thy  chaste  spirit  haiPd 
A  faith  BO  fitted  to  thy  moral  sense ! 
What  hadst  thou  felt  to  see  the  fkir  romance 
Of  high  imagination,  the  bright  dream 
Of  thy  pure  ftmcy,  more  than  realiz'd ! 
Sublime  enthusiast !  thou  hadst  blest  a  scheme 
Fair,  good,  and  perfisct.    How  had  thy  wrapt 

soul 
Caught  fire,  and  burnt  with  a  diviner  flame 
For  e'en  thy  fair  idea  ne'er  conceiv'd 
Such  plenitude  of  bliss,  such  boundless  love, 
As  Deity  made  visible  to  sense. 
Unhappy  Brutus  !  philosophic  mind ! 
Great  'midst  the  errors  of^the  Stoic  school ! 
How  had  thy  kindling  spirit  joy'd  to  find 
That  thy  lov'd  virtue  was  no  empty  same : 
*  Isaiah,  chap.  vi. 


Nor  hadst  thou  met  the  vision  at  Phtlippi ; 
Nor  hadst  thoa  sheath'd  thy  bloody  dagger's 

.    point 
Or  in  the  breast  of  Ctesar  or  thy  own. 

The  pagan  page  how  far  more  wise  than  ours. 
They  with  the  gods  they  worshipp'd  grac'd  their 

song : 
Our  song  we  grace  with  gods  we  disbelieve  . 
Retain  &b  manners  but  reject  the  creed. 
Shall  fiction  only  raise  poetic  flame, 
And  shall  no  altar  blaze,  O  Truth,  to  thee  7 
Shall  falsehood  only  please  and  fable  charm  1 
And  shall  eternal  truth  neglected  lie  7 
Because  immortal,  slighted,  or  profan'd  7 
Truth  has  our  rev'rence  only,  not  our  love ; 
Oar  praise,  but  not  our  hearts :  a  deity, 
Confess'd,  but  shunn'd;  acknowledged,   not 

ador'd ; 
Alarm'd  we  dread  her  penetrating  beams : 
She  comes  too  near  us,  and  too  brightly  shines. 

Why  shun  to  make  our  duty  our  delight  7 
Let  pleasure  be  the  motive,  disallow 
All  high  incentives  drawn  fVom  God's  command; 
Where  shall  we  trace,  through  all  the  page  pro 

fane, 
A  livelier  pleasure  and  a  purer  source 
Of  innocent  delight,  than  the  fair  book 
Of  holy  truth  presents  7  for  ardent  youth. 
The  sprightly  narrative !  for  years  mature. 
The  moral  document,  in  sober  robe 
Of  grave  philosophy  array 'd :  which  all 
Had  heard  with  admiration,  had  embrae'd 
With  rapture,  had  the  shades  of  Academe, 
Or  the  leam'd  Porch  produc'd  it  :~Toiiie«  bidi 

then 
Been  multiplied  on  tomes,  to  draw  the  veil 
Of  graceful  allegory,  to  unfold 
Some  hidden  source  of  beauty  now  not  feh ! 

Do  not  the  pow'rs  of  soul-enchanting  song. 
Strong  imagery,  bold  figfure,  every  charm 
Of  eastern  flignt  sublime,  apt  metaphor, 
And  all  the  graces  in  thy  lovely  train. 
Divine  simplicity !  assemble  all 
In  Sion's  songs,  and  bold  Isaiah's  strain  7 

Why  should  the  classic  eye  delight  to  trace 
The  tale  corrupted  from  its  prime  pure  source; 
How  Pyrrha  and  the  fam'd  Thessalian  king 
Restor'd  the  ruin'd  race  of  lost  mankind : 
Yet  turn,  incurious,  from  the  patriarch  sav'd 
The  rescued  remnant  of  a  delug'd  world? 
Wh^  are  we  taught,  delighted  to  recount 
Alcides'  labours,  yet  neglect  to  note 
Heroic  Samson  'midst  a  life  of  toil 
Herouhan  7  Pain  and  peril  marking  both, 
A  life  eventful  and  disasterous  death. 
Can  all  the  tales  which  Grecian  story  yields ; 
Can  all  the  names  the  Roman  page  records, 
I  ^Of  Wond'rous  friendship  and  surpassing  love 
Can  gallant  Theseus  and  his  brave  compeer 
Orestes  and  the  partner  of  his  toils  ;    - 
Achates  and  his  friend  :  Euryalus 
And  blooming  Nisus,  pleasant  in  their  lives. 
And  undivid^  bv  the  stroke  of  death ; 
Can  each,  can  all,  a  lovelier  picture  yield 
Of  virtuous  friendship  :  can  they  all  present 
A  tenderness  more  touching  than  the  love 
Of  Jonathan  and  David  ? — ^Speak,  ye  young  ! 
Who,  undebauched  as  yet  by  fashion's  lore, 
And  unsophisticate,  unbiass'd  judge  : 
Say,  is  your  quick  attention  more  arous'd 
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By  the  red  plagaea  which  wasted  fmitten 

Tbebei, 
Hi  in  Jieav*n*8  aveoglng  hand  on  Pharaoh's 

host? 
Or  do  the  yamnt  Trojans,  driyen  by  fkte 
On  adverse  shores  successiye,  yield  a  theme 
More  grateful  to  the  eager  appetite 
Of  3^ang  impatience,  than  the  wand*ring^  tribes 
The  Hebrew  leader  through  the  desert  led  7 
The  beauteous  maid/  (thoagh  tender  is  the  tale;) 
Whose  guiltless  blood  on  Aulis*  altar  streamed, 
Smites  not  the  bosom  with  a  softer  pang 
Than  her  in  fkte  how  sadljr  similar. 
The  Gileaditish  virgin — ^victims  both 
Of  vows  unsanctifyM.—— 
Such  are  the  lorely  themes  which  court  the  bard. 
Scarce  vet  essay 'd  in  verse — ^for  verse  how  meet ! 
While  heav*n-d[escended  song,  forgetting  oft 
Her  sacred  dig^nity  and  hich  descent, 
Debases  her  fair  origin  ;  oft  spreads 
Comqition's  deadly  bane,  nollutes  the  heart 
Of  innocence,  and  with  unhalIow*d  hand 
Presents  the  poisonM  chalice,  to  the  brim 
FiU'd  with  delicious  ruin,  minisfring 
IIm  unwholesome  rapture  to  the  feverM  taste, 
While  its  fell  venom,  with  malignant  pow*r. 
Strikes  at  the  root  of  Virtue,  withVing  all 
Her  vita]  energy.    Oh!  for  some  balm 
Of  sov'reign  power,  to  raise  the  drooping  Muse 
To  an  the  health  of  virtue !  to  infuse 
*  Iphigenia. 


A  generous  warmth,  to  rouse  an  holy  seal 
And  give  her  high  conceptions  of  herself 
Her  dignity,  her  worth,  her  aim,  her  end ! 

For  me,  eternal  Spirit,  let  thy  word 
My  path  illume !  O  thou  compassionate  God ! 
Thou  know*st  our  frame,  thou  know*st  we  are 

but  dust ; 
From  dust  a  Seraph's  zeal  thou  wilt  not  seek. 
Nor  wilt  thou  ask  an  angel's  purity. 
But  hear,  and  hearing  pardon ;  as  I  strive. 
Though  with  a  feeble  voice  and  flagging  wing 
A  glowing  heart,  but  pow'rless  hand,  to  paint 
The  faith  of  favour'd  man  to  heav'n;  to  sing 
The  ways  inscrutable  of  heav'n  to  man ; 
May  I,  by  thy  celestial  guidance  led. 
Fix  deep  in  my  own  heart  the  truths  I  teach ! 
In  my  own  life  transcribe  whate'er  of  good 
To  others  I  propose  !  and  by  thy  rule 
Correct  th'  irregular,*  reform  the  wrong, 
Exalt  the  low,  and  brighten  the  obscure ! 
Still  may  I  note,  how  all  th'  a^eeing  parts 
Of  this  consummate  system  jom  to  frame 
One  fair,  one  finish'd,  one  harmonious  whole  ! 
Trace  the  close  links  which  form^e  perfec 

chain 
In  beautiful  connexion ;  mark  the  scale 
Whose  nice  gradations,  with  progression  true,   . 
For  ever  rising,  end  in  Deity  I 

*  What  in  me  is  dark 

mmBine!  What  is  low,  raise  and  sapport! 

PAaAOiiaLofT. 


MOSES  IN  THE  BULRUSHES. 

A  SACRED  DRAMA. 

Let  me  assert  eternal  Providence, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man. — ParadUe  Lott. 

PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


HKBREW  WOMIN. 

locHEBSD,  mother  of  Moses. 
Mtbiam,  his  sister. 


The  Pbukciss,  king  Pharaoh's  daughter* 
Meuta;  and  other  attendants. 


;S!cene — On  the  btnika  of  the  Nile, 
This  subject  is  taken  from  the  second  chapter  of  the  book  of  Exodus. 
PARTI. 

JOCHEBSO,  MXEUX. 


Jbefu  Why  was  my  pray'r  accepted  ?  why  did 

iMSven 
In  anger  bear  me,  when  I  ask'd  a  son  ? 
Ye  dunes  of  Egypt !  ye  triumphant  mothers! 
'  Too  no  imperial  tyrant  marks  &r  min ; 
You  are  not  doom'd  to  see  the  babes  you  bore, 
The  babes  you  fondly  nurture,  bleed  before  you  I 
You  taste  the  transport  of  a  mother's  love, 
Wiiboot  a  mother's  anguish!  wretched  Israel ! 
Can  I  fbrbear  to  mourn  the  different  lot 
Of  ihy  sad  daughters ! — Why  did  God's  own 

lumd 
Rescneliis  chosen  race  by  Joseph's  care  7 
loseph!  th'  elected  instrument  of  heaven. 


Decreed  te  save  illustrious  Abraham's  soni, 
What  time  the  &mine  rag'd  in  Canaan's  land. 
Israel,  who  then  was  spar'd,  must  perish  now ! 

Thou  great  mysterious  Pow'r,  who  hast  in* 
volvM. 
Thy  wise  decrees  in  darkness,  to  perplex 
The  pride  of  human  wisdom,  to  confound 
The  daring  scrutiny,  and  prove,  the  faith 
Of  thy  presuming  creatures !  hear  me  now: 
O  vindicate  thy  honour,  clear  this  doubt, 
Teach  me  to  trace  this  maze  of  Providence : 
Why  save  the  Others,  if  the  sons  mus{  perish  1 

mr.  Ah  me,  my  mother !  whence  these  floods 
of  grief  7 

Joch,  My  son !  my  son !  I  cannot  speak  the 
rest; 
Ye  who  have  sons  can  only  know  my  fondness 
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Te  who  have  lost  them,  or  who  fear  to  lose. 
Can  only  know  my  pangs !  none  else  can  guess 

them. 
A  mother*s  sorrows  cannot  be  conceived 
Bat  by  a  mother — woald  I  were  not  one ! 

Mir.  With  earnest  prayers  thou  didst  request 
this  son. 
And  heaven  has  granted  him. 

JoeL  O  sad  estate 

Of  human  wretchedness ;  so  weak  is  man, 
So  ignorant  and  blind,  that  did  not  Grod 
Sometimes  withhold  in  mercy  what  we  ask, 
We  should  be  ruinM  at  our  own  request. 

Too  well  thou  know*st,  my  child,  the  stem 
decree 
Of  Egypt's  cruel  king,  hard-hearted  Pharaoh ; 
That  every  male,  of  Hebrew  mother  bom, 
Must  die!  Oh !  do  I  live  to  tell  it  thee ! 
Must  die  a  bloody  death !  My  child,  my  son. 
My  youngest  bora  my  darling  must  be  slain  I 

Mtr,  The  helpless  innocent !  and  must  he  die  7 

Joch.  No:  if  a  mother's  tears,  a  mother's 
prayers, 
A  iQotber's  fond  precautions  can  prevail. 
He  shall  not  die.  I  have  a  thought  my  Miriam, 
And  sure  the  God  of  mercies  who  inspir'd. 
Will  bless  the  secret  purpose  of  my  soul. 
To  save  his  precious  life. 

Mir.  Hop'st  thou  that  Pharaoh— 

JoeL  I  have  no  hope  in  Pharaoh,  much  in 
God; 
Much  in  the  Rook  of  Ages. 

Mir.  Think,  O  think. 

What  perils  thou  already  hast  incurr'd. 
And  shun  the  greater  which  may  yet  remain. 
Three  months,  three  dangerous  months  thou 

hast  preserv'd 
Thy  infant's  life,  and  in  thy  house  conceai'd 

him!  ^ 

Should  Pharaoh  know !  ^ 

Joch.  Oh !  let  the  tyrant  know. 

And  feel  what  he  inflicts !  Yes,  hear  me,  heaven! 
Send  thy  right  aimmg  thunderbolts — but  hush, 
My  impious  murmura !  is  it  not  thy  will ; 
Thou,  milnite  in  mercy  7  Thou  permitt'st 
The  seeminff  evil  for  some  latent  s^ood. 
Yes,  I  will  laud  thy  grace,  and  bless  thy  good- 

ness 
For  what  I  have,  and  not  arraign  thy  wisdom 
For  what  I  fear  to  k)ee.  O,  I  will  bless  thee 
That  Aaron  will  be  spar'd ;  that  my  first  bom  , 
Lives  safe  and  undisturbed !  that  he  was  giv*n 

me 
Before  this  impious  persecution  rag'd ! 

Mir.  And  yet  who  knows,  but  the  fell  tyrant's 
rage 
May  reach  hi$  precious  life. 

Jock.  I  fear  for  him. 

For  thee,  for  all.  A  doating  parent  lives 
In  many  lives ;  through  many  a  nerve  she  fbels ; 
From  child  to  child  the  ouick  affections  spread, 
Forever  wand'ring,  yet  forever  fix'd. 
Nor  does  division  weaken,  nor  the  force 
Of  constant  operation  e'er  exhaust 
Parental  love.  All  other  passions  change 
With  changing  circumstances ;  rise  or  fall. 
Dependent  on  their  object ;  claim  returns ; 
Live  on  re^procation,  and  exnire 
Unfed  by  hope.    A  mother's  fondness  reigns 
Without  a  rival,  and  without  an  end. 


Mir.  But  say  what  heav'n  inspires  to  save  thy 
son  7 

Joch.  Since  the  dear  fatal  mom  whicIT  gave 
him  birth, 
I  have  revolv'd  in  my  distracted  mind 
Each  means  to  save  his  life:   and  many  a 

thought 
Which  fondness  prompted,  prudence  has  op. 

poe'd 
As  perilous  and  rash.  With  these  poor  hands 
I  *ve  fram'd  a  little  ark  of  slender  reeds ; 
With  pitch  and  slime  I  have  secur'd  the  sides. 
In  this  frail  cradle  I  intend  to  lay 
My  little  helpless  infant,  and  expose  km 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Mir.  'Tis  full  of  danger. 

Joch.  'Tis  danger  to  expose,  and  death  to  keep 
him. 

Jtfu*.  Yet,  oh !  reflect   Should  the  fierce  cro> 
codile. 
The  native  and  the  tyrant  of  the  Nile, 
Seize  the  defenceless  infant ! 

Joch.  Oh  forbear ! 

Spare  my  fond  heart    Yet  not  the  crocodile. 
Nor  all  the  deadly  monsters  of  the  deep. 
To  me  are  half  so  terrible  as  Pharaoh, 
That  heathen  king,  that  royal  murderer  ! 

Mtr.  Should  he  escape,  which  yet  I  dare  not 
hope, 
Each  sea-bom  monster,  yet  the  winds  and  wave* 
He  cannot  'scape. 

Jock.  Know,  God  is  every  where; 

Not  to  one  narrow,  partial  spot  confin'd : 
No,  not  to  chosen  Israel :  he  extends 
Through  all  the  vast  infinitude  of  space : 
At  his  command  the  furious  tempests  rise-« 
The  blasting  of  the  breath  of  his  displeasure. 
He  tells  the  world  of  waters  when  to  roar ; 
And,  at  his  bidding,  winds  and  seas  are  calm  . 
In  him,  not  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  I  trust ; 
In  him,  whose  promise  never  yet  has  fail'd, 
I  place  my  confidence. 

Mtr.  WhaUmustldo? 

Command  thy  daughter;  for  thy  words  haTO 

wak'd 
An  holy  boldness  in  my  youthful  breast 

Joch.  Go  then,  my  Miriam,  go,  and  take  tb» 
infant 
Buried  in  harmless  slumbers  there  he  lies : 
Let  me  not  see  him — spare  ray  heart  that  pang. 
Yet  sure,  one  little  look  may  be  indulg'd. 
And  I  may  feast  my  fondness  with  his  smiles, 
And  snatch  one  last,  last  kiss. — ^No  more  mj 
heart;  [him. 

That  rapture  would  be  fatal — ^I  should  keep 
I  could  not  doom  to  death  the  babe  I  dasp'd 
Did  ever  mother  kiU  her  sleeping  boy  7 
I  dare  not  hazard  it — ^The  task  be  thine. 
Oh !  do  not  ^ke  my  child  ;  remove  him  sofUy  ; 
And  gently  lay  him  on  the  river's  brink 

Mtr.  Did  those  magicians,  whom  the  sons  ot 
Egypt 
Consult  and  think  alKpotent,  join  their  skill 
And  was  it  great  as  Egypt's  sons  believe ; 
Yet  all  their  secret  wizard  arts  combin'd. 
To  save  this  little  ark  of  bulrushes, 
Thus  fearfully  expoe'd,  could  not  effect  it 
Their  spells,  their  incantations,  and  dire  charmi 
Could  not  preserve  it 

Joch,  Know  this  ark  is  charm'd 
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With  incantations  Pharaoh  ne*er  empIoyM ; 
With  spells,  which  impious  Egypt  never  knew  : 
With4avocation8  to  the  living  God, 
I  twisted  every  slender  reed  toother. 
And  with  a  pray'r  did  every  ozier  weave. 

ilnr*  I  go» 

Jock,  Yet  e'er  thou  go'st,  observe  me  well ; 
When  thou  hast  laid  him  in  his  wat'ry  bed, 

0  leave  him  not :  but  at  a  distance  wait. 

And  mark  what  Heaven's  high  will  determines 

for  him. 
Lay  him  among  the  flags  on  yonder  beach. 
Just  where  the  royal  gardens  meet  the  Nile. 

1  dare  not  follow  him,  Suspicion's  eye 
Would  note  my  wild  demeanor !  Miriup,  yes. 
The  mother's  fondness  would  betray  tbX  child. 
Farewell !  God  of  my  fathers.  Ob,  protect  him ! 

PART  II. 
Enter  MnuM  after  having  deposited  the  child. 

Jtfir.  Tes,  I  have  laid  him  in  his  wat'ry  bed, 
His  wat'ry  grave,  I  foar ! — I  tremble  still ; 
It  was  a  cruel  task — still  I  miist  weep ! 
But  ah.  my  mother !  who  shall  sooth  thy  griefs ! 
The  flags  and  sea-weeds  will  awhile  sustain 
Their  precious  load ;  but  it  must  sink  ere  long ! 
Sweet  babe,  flirewell !  Yet  think  not  I  will  leave 

thee: 
No,  I  will  watch  thee  till  the  greedy  waves    • 
Devour  thy  little  bark :  I'll  sit  me  down. 
And  sing  to  thee,  sweet  babe ;  thou  can'st  not 

hear 
But  twill  amuse  roe,  while  I  watch  thy  fate. 

[She  9it$  dawn  on  a  bank^  and  singe, 
SONG. 

I. 
Thou,  who  canst  make  the  foeble  strong, 
O  God  of  Israel,  hear  my  song  !    . 
Not  mine  such  notes  as  Egypt's  daughter's 

raise; 
'TIS  thee,  O  God  of  Hosts,  I  strive  to  praise. 
II. 
Te  winds,  the  servants  of  the  Lord, 
Ye  waves,  obedient  to  his  word. 
Oh  spare  the  babe  committed  to  your  trust ; 
And  Israel  shall  confoss  the  Lord  b  just ! 

in. 

Though  doom'd  to  find  an  early  grave. 
This  infant.  Lord,  thy  power  can  save. 
And  he,  whose  death 's  decreed  by  PharaA  s 

hand. 
May  rise  a  prophet  to  redeem  the  land. 

[She  rises  and  looks  out. 

What  female  form  bends  'thitherward  her 
fteps? 
Of  royal  port  she  seems ;  perhaps  sopie  friend, 
Rats'd  by  the  guardian  care  of  bounteous  Hea- 
ven, 
To  prop  the  ftUin|r  house  of  Levi.— Soft ! 
m  listen  unperceiv'd ;  these  trees  will  hide  me. 
[She  stands  behind. 

Enter  the  niiiicxss  or  Eorrr,  attended  by  a  train 
of  ladies.  t 

Prin.  No  larther,  virgins,  here  I  mean  to  rest. 
To  taste  the  pleasant  coolness  of  the  breeze  ; 
Periiapfl  to  bathe  in  this  translucent  stream. 


Did  not  our  holy  law*  enjoin  th'  ablution 
Frequent  and  regular,  it  still  were  needful 
To  mitigate  the  fervours  of  our  cliipe.    < 
Melita,  stay — the  rest  at  distance  wait 

[  They  all  go  out,  except  one 

The  PRINCESS  looks  out. 

Sure,  or  I  much  mistake,  or  I  perceive 

Upon  the  sedgy  margin  of  the  Nile 

A  chest ;  entangled  in  the  reeds  it  seems : 

Discem'st  thou  aught  7 
Mel.  Something,  but  what  I  know  not 
Prtn.  Go  and  examine  what  thb  sight  may 
mean.  [Exit  maid 

MniAM  behind. 

O  blest,  beyond  my  hopes  !  he  is  discover'd ; 
My  brother  will  be  sav'd  I — who  is  the  stranger  7 
Ah !  'tis  the  princess,  cruel  Pharaoh's  daughter. 
If  she  resemble  her  inhuman  sire. 
She  must  be  cruel  too ;  yet  fkme  reports  her 
Most  merciful  and  mild.-^reat  Lord  of  all, 
By  whose  good  Spirit  bounteous  thoughts  are 

given 
And  deeds  of  love  perform'd — be  gracious  now 
And  touch  her  soul  with  mercy ! 

Re-enter  Mklita. 

Prin.  Well,  Melita  I 

Hast  thou  discover'd  what  the  vessel  is  1 
MeL  Oh,  princess,  I  have  seen  the  strangest 
sight ! 
Within  the  vessel  lies  a  sleeping  babe^ 
A  foirer  infant  have  I  never  seen ! 
Prtn.  Who  knows  but  some  unhappy  Hebrew 
woman 
Has  thus  expos'd  her  infant,  to  evade 
The  stem  decree  of  my  too  cruel  sire. 
Unhappy  mothers  !  oft  my  heart  has  bled 
In  secret  anguish  o'er  your  slaughter'd  sons , 
Powerless  to  save,  yet  hating  to  destroy. 

Mel  Should  this  be  so,  my  princess  knows 

the  danger. 
Prtn.  No  danger  should  deter  from  acts  of 
mercy. 

MiRiAH  behind. 

A  thousand  blessings  on  her  princely  head  ; 

Prtn.  Too  much  the  sons  of  Jacob  have  en- 
dur'd 
From  Royal  Pharaoh's  unrelenting  hate; 
Too  much  our  house  has  crushM  their  alien 
,        race. 

Is 't  not  enough  that  cruel  task-masters 
Grind  them  by  hard  oppression  7  not  enough 
That  iron  bondage  bows  their  spirits  down  7 
Is 't  not  enough  my  sire  his  greatness  owes. 
His  palaces,  his  fanes  magnificent. 
Those  structures  which  the  world  with  wonder 

views. 
To  much  insulted  Israel's  patient  race  7 
To  them  his  growing  cities  owe  their  splendour  * 
Their  toils  fair  Rameses  and  Pythom  built; 
And  shall  we  fill  the  measure  of  our  crimes, 
And  crown  our  guilt  with  murder  7  and  shall  I 
Sanction  the  sin  I  hate  7  forbid  it,  Mercy ! 

•  The  ancient  Egyptians  aied  to  wash  their  bodies 
four  times  every  twenty -fbur  hoars 
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Mel,   I  know  thy  royal   fktber  fisuB  the 
■trenffth 
Of  this  slill  growing  race,  who  flouriih  more 
The  more  they  are  oppress*d :  he  dreads  their 
numbers. 
Prin.  Apis  forbid  !  Pharaoh  afraid  of  Israel ! 
Yet  should  this  outcast  race,  this  hapless  people 
Eire  mw  to  such  a  formidable  greatness, 
(Which  aH  the  gods  avert  whom  Egypt  worship) 
This  infanfs  life  can  never  serve  their  dausCi 
Nor  can  his  single  death  prevent  their  greatness. 
Mel,  Trust  not  to  that  vain  hope.    By  weakest 
means 
And  most  unlikely  instrument,  full  oft 
Are  great  events  produc*d.    This  rescued  child 
Perhaps  may  live  to  serve  hb  upstart  race 
More  than  an  host 

PrifL  How  ill  it  does  beseem 

Thy  tender  years  and  ffentle  womanhood, 
To  steel  thy  breast  to  Pity*s  sacred  touch ! 
So  weak,  so  unprotected  is  our  sex. 
So  constantly  ezpos*d,  so  very  helpless. 
That  did  not  Heaven  itself  enjoin  compassion, 
Yet  human  policy  should  make  us  kind. 
Lest  in  the  rapid  turn  of  Fortune^s  wheels 
We  live  to  need  the  pity  we  refuse. 
Yes,  I  will  save  him — Mercy,  thou  hast  con- 
quered ! 
Lead  on — and  from  the  rushes  we'll  remove 
The  feeble  ark  which  cradles  this  poor  habe. 

[Tke  P&U90XS8  and  her  maid  go  wL 

MiRUM  comes  fortoflrd. 

How  poor  were  words  to  speak  my  boundless 
joy! 
The    princess   will   protect   him;   bless  her, 
Heaven ! 
[She  looki  out  after  the  prineesB^  and  dt- 
scribes  her  action. 
With  what  impatient  steps  she  seeks  the  shore ! 
Now  she  approaches  where  the  ark  is  laid ! 
With  what  compassion,  with  what  angel  sweet- 


She  bends  to  look  upon  the  infant's  face ! 
She  takes  his  little  hand  in  hers— he  wakes — 
She  smiles  upon  him — hark,  alas !  he  cries ; 
Weep  on,  sweet  babe !  weep  on,  till  thou  hast 

touch'd 
Each  chord  of  pity,  waken'd  every  sense 
Of  melting  sympathy,  and  stolen  her  soul ! 
She  takes  him  in  her  arms — O  lovely  princess ! 
How  {[oodness  heightens  beauty !  now  &e  clasps 

him 
With  fondness  to  her  heart,  she  gives  him  now 
With  tender  caution  to  her  darosePs  arras : 
She  points  her  to  the  palace,  and  again 
This  wKj  the  princess  bends  her  gracious  steps ; 
The  virgin  train' retire  and  bear  the  child. 

Re-enter  the  tkukesb, 

Prin.  Did  ever  innocence  and  infant  beauty 
Plead  with  such  dumb  but  powerfhl  eloquence  ? 
If  I«  a  stranger,  ieel  these  soft  emotions, 
What  most  the  mother  who  ezposM  him  fbcl! 
Go,  fttoh  a  woman  of  the  Hebrew  race. 
That  she  may  nurse  the  babe:  and,  by  her  garb, 
Lo,  such  a  one  is  here ! 

Mir.  Princess,  all  hail ! 

Foffire  the  bold  intrusion  of  thy  servant, 


Who  stands  a  charm'd  spectator  of  thy  good» 
ness. 
Prin.  I  have  redeemed  an  infaqi  from  the 
waves. 
Whom  I  intend  to  nurture  as  mine  own. 

Mir,  My  transports  will  betray  me  I    [aside. 
Gren'rous  Princess ! 
Prtit.  Know*st  thou  a  matron  of  the  Hebrew 
race 
To  whom  I  may  confide  him  ? 

Mir.  Well  I  know 

A  prudent  matron  of  the  house  of  Levi ; 
Her  name  Jochebed,  is  the  wife  of  Amram ; 
Of  gentle  manners,  fam*d  throughout  her  tribe 
For  soft  humanity ;  full  well  I  know 
Tbqt  ship  will  rear  him  with  a  mother's  love. 
[Mde.]   Oh  truly  spoke !  a  mother's  bve  in- 
deed! 
To  her  despairing  arms  I  mean  to  ^ive 
This  precious  trust:  the  nurse  shall  be  the  mo- 
ther! 
Prin,  With  speed  conduct  this  matron  to  the 
palace. 
Yes,  I  will  raise  him  up  to  princely  greatness. 
And  he  shall  be  mjr  son  ;  I  'II  have  him  train'd 
By  choicest  sa^,  in  the  deepest  lore 
Of  I^Tpt's  sapient  son ; — his  name  be  JMbses, 
For  I  have  drawn  him  from  the  perilous  flood. 
[  They  go  out    She  kneels. 
Thou  Great  unseen!  who  causest  gentle 
deeds. 
And  smil'st  on  what  thoo  catisest ;  thus  I  bless 

thee. 
That  thou  did'st  deign  consult  the  tender  make 
Of  yielding  human  hiearts,  when  thou  ordain'dst 
Humanity  a  virtue !  did'st  not  make  it 
A  rigorous  exercise  to  counteract 
Some  strong  desire  within ;  to  war  and  fight 
Against  the  powers  of  Nature ;  but  did'st  bend 
The  nat'ral  bias  of  the  soul  to  mercy : 
Then  mad'stthat  mercy  duty  !  Gracious  Power ! 
Mad'st  the  keen  rapture  exquisite  as  right ; 
Beyond  the  joys  of  sense ;  as  pleasure  sweet, 
As  reason  vigorous,  and  as  instinct  strong ! 


PART  IIL 

Enter  Jooiisbkd. 

I've  almost  reach'd  the  phice— with  cantioos 

steps 
I  must  approach  the  spot  where  he  is  laid. 
Lest  from  the  royal  gardens  any  'spy  me : 
— Poor  babe !  ere  thu  the  pressing  dUs  of  hun- 

fer 
Have  broke  thy  short  repose ;  the  chilling  waves. 
Ere  this  have  drenoh'd  tny  little  shiv'ring  limbs. 
What  must  my  babe  have  sufier'd !— }lo  one 

sees  me! 
But  sofl,  does  ndone  listen ! — ^Ah !  how  hard. 
How  very  hard  fbr  fondness  to  be  prudent ! 
Now  is  the  moment  to  embrace  and  feed  him, 

[She  looks  omt 
Where's  Miriam  T  she  has  left  her  little  charge, 
Perhaps  throngh  fear;  perhapa  she  was  dete^ied. 
How  wild  is  thought!  how  terrible  is  eonjeotnre! 
A  mother's  fi>ndness  frames  a  thousand  ftars. 
With  thrilling  nerve  feels  every  real  ill. 
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And  aba|x»  imaginM  miseries  into  bein^. 

[She  looks  totoanU  the  river. 
Ah  me !  where  is  he  ?  soul-distracting  sight ! 
He  is  not  there— he  *s  lost,  he*8  gone,  he*s 

drown*d ! 
TosaM  by  each  beating  surge  my  infant  floats. 
Cold,  cold,  and  wat*ry  is  Ihy  grave,  my  child ! 

0  DO— I  see  the  ark---transporting  sight ! 

[She  goes  towards  it, 

1  have  it  here — ^Alas,  the  ark  is  empty  ! 
llie  casket's  left,  the  precious  gem  is  gone ! 
You  sparM  him,  pitying  spirits  of  the  deep ! 
But  vain  your  mercy ;  some  insatiate  beast. 
Cruel  as  Pharaoh,  took  the  life  you  spar'd— 

.    And  I  shall  never,  never  se^  my  boy ! 

JS^Rler  MiBiAM. 

JoeJL  Come  and  lament  with  me  thy  brother's 
loss! 

Ifir.  Come  and  adore  with  me  the  Qod  of 
Jacob! 

Jock.  Miriam — the  child  is  dead ! 

Jfir.  He  lives !  he  lives  I 

Jock,  Impossible — Oh,  do  not  mock  my  grief! 
See'st  thou  that  empty  vessel  7 

iBr.  From  that  vessel 

Th*  Egyptian  princess  took  him. 

Jock,  Pharaoh's  daughter  7 

Then  still  he  will  be  slain :  a  bloodier  death 
Will  terminate  his  woes. 

Mtr.  His  life  is  safe ; 

For  know,  the  means  to  rear  him  as  her  own. 

Jock,  [Falls  on  her  knees  in  rapture. 

y       To  God,  the  Lord,  the  glory  be  ascribM ! 
O  magnify*d  forever  be  thy  might 
Who  moek*st  all  human  forethought !  who  o*er. 

mlest 
The  hearts  of  all  sinners  to  perform  thy  work. 
Defeating  their  own  purpose !  who  canst  plant 
UnlookM.fbr  mercy  in  a  heathen's  heart. 
And  froh  the  depth  of  evil  bring  forth  good  7 

[She  rises. 

Mir.  Qblest  event,  beyond  our  wannest  hopes! 

Jock,  \fha.i  I  shall  my  son  be  nurtur'd  in  a 
court. 
In  princely  grandeur  bred  7  taught  every  art 
And  ev'ry  wond'rous  science  Egypt  knows  7 
Tet  ah !  I  tremble  Miriam  ;  should  he  learn. 
With  Egypt's  polish'd  arts  her  baneflil  faith  ! 
O  worse  exchange  for  death !  yes,  should  he 

leam 
In  yon  proud  palace  to  disown  His  hand 
Who  thuii  has  sav'd  him :  should  he  e'er  em- 
brace 
(As  rare  he  will,  if  bred  in  Pharaoh's  court) 
The  gross  idolatries  which  Egvpt  owns, 
Her  graven  images,  her  brutisn  gods, 
Thea  shall  I  wish  he  had  not  been  preaerv'd 
To  duune  his  Others  and  deny  his  faith. 

Iftr.  Then  to  dispel  thy  fears  and  crown  thy 

Hear    &rther  wonders — ^S[now,Vie  geu'rous 

princess 
To  thine  own  care  thy  darHng  child  commits. 
Jock,  Speak,  while  my  joy  will  give  me  leave 
to  listen !  [here, 

Mir.  By  her  commission'd,  thou  behold'st  me 

Vol.  I  F 


To  seek  a  matron  of  the  Hebrew  race 

To  nurse  him:  thou,  my  mother,  art  that  matron 

I  said  I  knew  thee  well ;  that  thou  would'st  re« 

him. 
E'en  with  a  mother's  fondness ;  she  who  bar« 

him 
(I  told  the  princess)  would  not  love  him  moi«. 
Joch.  Fountain  of  Mercy !  whose  pervadjnf 

eye 
Can  look  within  and  read  what  passes  there. 
Accept  my  thoughts  for  thanks!   I  have  no 

words. 
My  soul,  o'erfraught  with  gratitude,  rejects 
The  aid  of  language— Lord  !  behold  my  heart 
Mir,  Ye8,4hou  snalt  pour  into  his  infant  mind 
The  purest  precepts  of  the  purest  fkith. 

Joch.  0 1 1  will  fill  his  tender  soul  with  virtue, 
And  warm  his  bosom  with  devotion's  flame ! 
Aid  me  celestial  Spirit !  with  thy  grace. 
And  be  m^  labours  with  thy  influence  crown'd ! 
Without  it  they  were  vain.    Then,  then,  my 

Miriam, 
When  he  is  fumish'd  'gainst  the  evil  day. 
With  God's  whole  armour,*  girt  with  sacred 

truth. 
And  as  a  breastplate  wearing  righteousness, 
Arm'd  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  shield  of  faith. 
And  with  the  helmet  of  salvation  crown'd, 
Innr'd  to  watching  and  dispos'd  to  prayer ; 
Then  may  I  send  nim  to  a  dangerous  court. 
And  safely  trust  him  in  a  perilous  world. 
Too  full  of  tempting  snares  and  fond  delusions ! 
Mir.  May  bounteous  Heav'n  thy  pious  cares 

reward ! 
Jock.  O  Amram !  O  my  husband !  when  thou 

com'st, 
Wearied  at  night,  to  rest  thee  from  the  toils 
Impos'd  by  haughty  Pharaoh,  what  a  tale 
Have  I  to  tell  thee !  Yes :  thy  darling  son 
Was  lost,  and  is  restor'd ;  was  dead,  and  lives ! 
Mir.  How  joyful  shall  we  spend  the  live-long 

night 
In  praises  to  Jehovah ;  who  thus  mocks 
All  human  foresight,  and  converts  the  means 
Of  seeming  ruin  into  great  deliverance  ! 
Jock.  Had  not  my  child  been  doom'd  to  such 

strange  perils 
As  a  fond  mother  trembles  to  recal. 
He  had  not  been  preserv'd. 

Mir.  And  mark  still  farther ; 

Had  ho  been  iav'd  by  any  other  hand, 
He  had  been  still  ezpoe'd  to  equal  ruin. 
Jock.  Then  let  us  join  to  bless  the  hand  of 

Heaven, 
That  this  poor  outcast  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
Cbndemn'd  to  die  by  Pharaoh,  kept  in  secret 
By  my  advent'rous  fbndness ;  then  expos'd 
E'en  by  that  very  fbndnesa  which  conceaPd 

him. 
Is  now,  to  fill  the  wondrous  round  of  mercy, 
Preserv'd  from  perishing  bv  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
Sav'd  by  the  very  hand  which  sought  to  crush 

him. 
Wise  and  unsearchable  are  all  thy  ways. 
Thou  God  of  Mercies — ^Lead  me  to  my  child. 


♦  Tbeis.  chap.  5.    Ephe  i  chap.  vi. 
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DAVID  AND  GOUATHj 

A  SACRED  DRAMA. 

O  bienheareux  mille  (oil, 

L*£SnfkDt  que  le  Sei|^eur  aime, 

Qai  de  bonne  heure  entond  m  voix, 

Et  que  ce  Dieu  diagne  instniire  lui-meme ! 

Loin  du  monde  eleve ;  de  tons  les  dons  des  Cieor, 

II  est  orne  des  sa  naissance ; 

ISt  dn  meohant  I'abord  coDtanrieuz 

N*altere  point  son  innocence. — AJthaUe. 


Saul,  kin^  of  Israel 
AiKKE,  hit  general 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

EuAB, '       f  Goliath,  the  Philistian  giant 

Abxnadab,  >  sons  of  Jesse.     Philistines,  Israelites,  &^  dco. 
David,        3  Chorus  of  Hebrew  women. 


The  Bcent  lUs  in  the  camp  in  the  vaUey  of  Etdh,  and  the  adjacent  plain. 
The  subject  is  taken  from  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel 


PART  L 
SCENE— A  shepherd's  tent  en  a  plain. 

David,  under  a  epreadinf  free,  ptaye  on  hi$  harp 
and  stnge. 

h 
Great  Lord  of  all  things !  Pow'r  divine  I 
Breathe  on  this  erring  heart  of  mine 

Thy  grace  serene  and  pure ; 
Defend  mj  frail,  my  erring  youth. 
And  teach  me  this  uiportant  truth. 

The  humble  are  secure ! 
IL 
Teach  me  to  bless  my  lowly  lot, 
Confined  to  this  paternal  cot, 

Remote  from  regal  state ! 
Content  to  ooort  the  cooling  glade. 
Inhale  the  breese,  enjoy  the  shade. 

And  love  my  humble  fiite. 
IIL 
No  anxious  vigils  here  I  keep. 
No  dreams  of  gold  distract  my  skep. 

Nor  lead  my  heart  astray ; 
Nor  blasting  Envy's  tainted  gale 
Pollutes  the  pleamires  of  the  vale. 

To  vex  my  harmless  day. 
IV. 
Yon  towV  which  rears  its  head  so  high« 
And  bids  deBanoe  to  the  sky, 

Invites  the  hostile  winds  > 
Yon  branching  oak  extending  wide, 
Provokes  destruction  by  its  pride. 

And  courU  the  fall  it  finds. 
V. 
Then  let  me  shun  th*  ambitious  deed. 
And  all  the  dang'rous  paths  which  lead 

To  honours  falsely  won ; 
Lord  !  in  thy  sure  protection  blest, 
Submissive  will  I  ever  rest. 

And  maj  thy  will  be  done ! 
{He  lave  down  hu  hmrp  and  riees, 
Datfid.  Methinks  this  shepherd's  life  were 
dull  and  tasteless 
Without  the  charm  of  soothing  song  or  haip : 


With  it,  not  undelightful  b  the  haunt 
Of  wood,  or  lonely  grove,  or  russet  plain. 
Made  vocal  bv  the  Muse.    With  this  lov'd  harp 
This  daily  solace  of  my  cares,  I  soothM 
The  melancholy  monarch,  when  he  lay 
Smit  by  the  chiU  and  spirit-quenching  hand 
Of  black  despair.    Grod  of  my  fathers,  hear  me ' 
Here  I  devote  mj  harp,  my  verse,  myself, 
To  thy  best  service  !  gladly  to  proclaim 
Glory  to  God  on  high,  on  earth  good-will 
To  man ;  to  pour  my  gratefbl  soul  before  thee ; 
To  sing  thy  pow'r,  thy  wisdom,  and  thy  love. 
And  ev'ry  gracious  attribute ;  to  paint 
The  charms  of  heaven-bom  Virtue !  So  shall  1 
(Though  with  long  interval  of  worth)  aspire 
To  imitate  the  work  of  saints  above, 
Of  Cherub  and  of  Seraphim.    My  heart, 
My  talents,  all  I  am,  and  all  I  have,       • 
Is  thine,  O  Father !  Gracious  Lord,  accept 
The  humble  dedication !  Offer'd  gifts 
Of  slaughter^  bulls  and  goats  sacrificial 
Thou  hast  refus'd :  but  fe,  I  come,  O  Lord  .* 
To  do  thy  will ;  the  living  sacrifice 
Of  an  obedient  heart  I  lay  befi>re  thee : 
This  humble  off*rtng  more  shall  please  thee. 

Lord, 
Than  horned  bullocks,  ceremonial  rites, 
New  moons,  and  Sabbaths,  passovers,  and  &stB . 
Yet  those  I  too  will  keep ;  but  not  in  lieu 
Of  holiness  substantial,  mward  worth ; 
As  commutation  cheap  for  pious  deeds 
And  purity  of  life,  but  as  the  types 
Of  better  thin^ ;  as  fair  external  signs 
Of  inward  hohness  and  secret  truth. 

But  see,  my  fkther,  good  old  Jesse  comes ! 
To  cheer  the  |fl^ng  evening  of  whose  life. 
Content,  a  sin^re  shepherd  here  I  dwell. 
Though  Israel  is  in  arms ;  and  royal  Saul, 
EncampM  in  yonder  field,  defies  rhilistia. 


Jeeee.  Blest  be  the  gracious  pow'r  who  gave 
my  age 
To  boast  a  son  like  thee !  Thou  art  the  staff 
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Hikk  profB  mv  oendiof  yMvs,  and  aaket  me 

b«r 
TIm  h«avT  borden  of  declmm^  a|!e 
With  food  ooraplacaDce.  JIow  unlike  thy  fate, 
O  T«MrabIe  Eli !  Bat  two  lona, 
Bot  only  two  to  gild  the  dim  reroaiiif 
Of  &ft*«  departing  day,  and  blesa  thy  age. 
And  both  were  cartes  to  thee !  Witness  Heaven, 
In  all  the  eroel  eatalo^ue  of  paina 
Hnnnntty  tnrna  o*er,  if  there  be  one 
So  terrible  to  homan  tendemesa 
Ae  an  aonatoral  child ! 

Dmnid.  Ol  my  lov*d  fkther! 
Lonf  roay*8t  tiioa  live,  in  years  aad  honoura 

rich; 
T»  taate  and  to  oommonicate  the  joya. 
The  thonsand  fond  endearing  charitiea, 
Of  teodemeaa  domeatio ;  Nature's  best 
And  loveliest  gift,  with  which  she  well  atones 
The  niggard  boon  of  fortune. 

Jesse.  O !  my  son ! 

Of  all  the  graoea  which  adorn  thy  yonth, 
I,  with  a  fother's  fondness,  most  commend 
Thy  try*d  humility.    For  though  the  seer 
Poor'd  on  thy  chcwen  head,  the  sacred  oil 
In  sign  of  future  greatness,  in  sure  pledge 
Of  highest  dignity,  yet  here  thou  dweU*st 
Content  with  toil  and  careless  of  repose ; 
And  (harder  still  for  an  ingenuous  mind) 
Content  to  be  obscure ;  content  to  watch 
With  careful  eye,  thv  humble  fother's  flock  ! 
O  earthly  emblem  of  celestial  things  ! 
So  Israers  shepherd  watches  o*er  his  fold : 
The  weak  ones  in  his  fostVing  bosom  bears : 
And  gently  leada  in  his  sustaining  hand. 
The  neble  ones  with  young. 

David,  Know*Bt  thou,  my  &ther. 

Aught  from  the  field  7  for  though  so  near  the 


Thouffh  war*a  proud  ensigns  stream  on  yonder 

plain. 
And  aJl  Philistia'a  awarming  hosts  encamp, 
GhiposM  to  royal  Saul,  beneath  whose  bannera 
My  brothers  ufl  the  spear— -I  have  not  left 
My  fleecy  charge^  by  thee  committed  to  me. 
To  learn  the  various  fortunes  of  the  war. 

Jes99,  And  wisely  hast  then  done.    Thrice 
happv  realm, 
Who  shaU  sobmit  one  day  to  his  command 
Who  can  so  well  obey !  Obedienoe  leads 
To  certain  honours.    Not  the  tow'ring  wing 
Of  eagle-plam'd  ambitbn  mounts  so  surely 
To  fortune's  highest  summit,  is  obedience. 

[A  distant  §owid  of  trumpets. 
But  why  that  suddiBn  ardour,  O  my  son  ? 
That  trumpet's  sound  (though  so  remolB  its 

voiee. 
We  hardly  catch  the  echo  as  it  dies) 
Has  lons'd  the  mantling  crimson  in  thy  cheek, 
Kindled  the  nsartial  spirit  in  thine  eye ; 
And  my  young  shepherd  fbels  aa  hero's  fire ! 

Dawtd,  Thoa  bast  not  told  the  posture  of  the 
war. 
And  moeh  my  beating  bosom  paata  to  hear. 

Jesae,  Uncertain  is  the  fortune  of  the  field. 
I  tremble  for  thj  brothers,  thus  ezpos'd 
To  constant  peril ;  nor  for  them  akme 
I>oes  the  quick  feefing  agonise  my  heart 
I  foel  for  aU!— I  mourn,  that  lingering  War 
flttll  hangs  hie  bamiar  o'er  my  native  laiid. 


Belov'd  Jerusalem !  O  War !  what  art  thou  ? 
At  once  the  proof  and  scourge  of  man's  folPn 

sUte! 
After  the  brightest  conquest,  what  appears 
Of  all  thy  glories  7  for  tne  vanquish'd,  diains ! 
For  the  proud  victor,  what  7  Alas !  to  reign«* 
O'er  desolated  nations!  a  drear  waste. 
By  one  man's  crime,  by  one  man's  lust  of  pow'r. 
Unpeopled  !  Ravag'd  fields  assume  the  place 
Of  smiunflr  harvests,  and  uncultur'd  plains 
Succeed  the  foriile  vineyard ;  barren  waste 
Deforms  the  spot  once  rich  with  luscious  fig 
And  the  fat  olive. — Devastation  reigm. 
Here,  rifled  temples  are  the  oavem'd  dens 
Of  savage  beasts,  or  haunt  of  birds  obscene ; 
There,  populous  cities  blacken  in  the  sun. 
And  in  the  general  wreck,  proud  palaces 
Lie  undistinguish'd  save  by  the  dun  smoke 
Of  recent  conflagration.    When  the  song 
Of  dear-bought  joy,  with   many  a  tfiumph 

swell'd. 
Salutes  the  victor's  ear,  and  soothes  his  pride. 
How  is  the  gratefbl  harmony  profan'd 
With  the  sad  dissonance  of  virgin's  cries. 
Who  mourn  their  brother*  slain!  of  matrons 

hoar. 
Who  clasp  their  wither'd  hands,  and  fondly  ask. 
With  iteration  shrill,  their  slaupfhterM  sons ! 
How  is  the  laurel's  verdure  stain'd  with  blood. 
And  soil'd  with  widows'  tears  ! 

Danid,  Tbrice  moumfiil  truth ! 

Yet  when  our  country's   sacred   rights  are 

menac'd; 
Her  firm  foundations  shaken  to  their  base ; 
When  all  we  love,  and  all  that  we  revere'. 
Our  hearths  and  altars,  children,  parents,  wives, 
Our  liberties  and  laws  ,*  the  throne  they  guard. 
Are  scorn'd  and  trampl'd  on — then,  then,  my 

father! 
Tis  then  Religi<m's  voice ;  then  God  himself 
Commands  us  to  defend  his  injur'd  name. 
And  think  the  victory  cheaply  bought  with  life 
'Twere  then  inglorious  weakness,  mean  self. 

love: 
To  lie  inactive,  when  the  stirring  voice 
Of  the  shrill  trumpet  wakes  the  patriot  youth. 
And,  with  heroic  valour,  bids  them  dare 
The  foul  idolatrous  bands,  e'en  to  the  death. 
Je$$e.  God  and  thy  country  claim  the  life 

they  gave ; 
No  other  cause  can  sanctify  resentment. 
David,  Sure  virtuous  ftiendship  is  a  noble 


0  were  the  princely  Jonathan  in  danger. 
How  would  I  die,  well  pleas'd,  in  his  defence; 
When,  'twas  long  since,  then  but  a  stripling  boy 

1  made  short  sojourn  in  his  father's  pdace, 

f  At  first  to  soothe  his  troubled  mind  with  song 
His  armour-bearer  next)  I  well  remember 
The  gracious  bounties  of  the  gallant  prince. 
How  would  he  sit,  attentive  to  my  strain,      '  . 
While  to  my  harp  I  sung  the  harmless  joys 
Which  erown  a  shepherd's  life !  How  would  he 

cry, 
Bless'd  youth !  for  happier  in  thy  native  worth, 
Far  richer  in  the  talent  Heav'n  has  lent  thee. 
Than  if  a  crown  hung  o'er  thy  anxious  brow. 
The  Jealous  monarim   mark'd  our  growing 

friendship ; 
And  as  my  favour  grew  with  those^^bout  bim« 
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His  njwl  bounty  Ie8oen*d,  till  at  length, 
For  Bethl*bem*B  ■afer  shades  I  left  the  court 
Nor  would  these  alter*d  features  now  be  known, 
Grown  into  manly  strength ;  nor  this  chang'd 

form, 
EniargM  with  age,  and  clad  in  rnsset  weed. 
Jeise.  I  bare  em^jrment  for  thee,  mj  knr'd 
Bcm! 
Will  please  thy  acttre  spirit    Gro,  my  boy ! 
Haste  to  the  field  of  war,  to  yonder  camp, 
Where  in  the  vale  of  Elah  mighty  Saul 
Commands  the  hosts  of  Israel    Greet  thy  bro- 
thers ; 
Observe  their  deeds,  note  their  demeanour  well, 
And  mark  if  on  their  actions  Wisdom  waits. 
Bear  to  them  too  (for  well  the  waste  of  war 
Will  make  it  needful)  such  plain  healthful  viands 
As  furnish  out  our  fVugal  shepherd^s  meaL 
And  to  the  valiant  captain  of  their  host 
Present/uoh  rural  sifts  as  suit  our  fortune : 
HeapM  on  the  board  within  my  tent  thou*lt  find 
them. 
Datid.  With  joy  I  *11  bear  thy  presents  to  my 
brothers ; 
And  to  the  vdiant  captain  of  their  host 
The  rural  gifls  thy  gratitude  assigns  him. 
Delightfhl  task  !~fbr  I  shall  view  the  camp ! 
What  Report  to  behold  the  tented  field. 
The  pom  ted  spear,  the  blaze  of  shields  and  arms, 
And  all  the  proud  accoutrements  of  war ! 
But,  oh !  far  dearer  transport  would  it  yield  me, 
Could  this  right  arm  alone  avenge  the  cause 
Of  injurM  Israel !  could  my  single  death 
Preserve  the  guiltless  thousands  doomM  to  bleed! 
Je»se.  Let  not  thy  youth  be  dazzled,  O  my 
son! 
With  deeds  of  bold  emprize,  as  valour  only 
Were  virtue,  and  the  gentle  arts  of  peace. 
Of  truth,  and  justice,  were  not  worth  thy  care. 
When  thou  shalt  view  the  splendours  of  the  war. 
The  gay  caparison,  the  bumishM  shield. 
The  plume.crown*d  helmet,  and  the  glittering 

spear. 
Scorn  not  the  humble  virtues  of  the  shade. 
Nor  think  that  Heav*n  views  only  with  applause 
The  active  merit  and  the  busy  toil 
Of  heroes,  statesmen,  and  the  bustling  sons 
Of  public  care.  These  have  their  just  reward. 
In  wealth,  in  honours,  and  the  weU-eamed  fkme 
Their  high  achievements  bring.   ^Tia  in  this 

view 
That  virtue  is  her  proper  recompenee : 
Wealth,  as  its  naturid  consequence,  will  flow 
From  industry :  toil  with  success  is  crownM : 
From  splendid  actions  high  renown  will  spring. 
Such  is  the  usual  course  of  human  things ; 
For  Wisdom  Infinite  permits,  that  thus 
E£focts  to  causes  be  proportionate. 
And  nafral  ends  by  natural  means  achievM* 
But  in  the  future  estimate  which  Heaven 
Win  make  of  things  terrestrial,  know,  my  son, 
That  no  inferior  blessing  is  reserved 
For  the  mild  passive  virtues :  meek  content, 
Heroic  self.denial,  nobler  far 
Than  all  th*  achievements  noisy  Fame  reports. 
When  her  shrill  trump  proclaims  the  proud  suc- 
cess 
Which  desolates  the  nations.    But,  on  earth, 
rhese  are  not  always  prosperous— mark  the 
cause: 


Eternal  Justice  keeps  them  for  the  UiM 
Of  final  recompenee,  for  the  dread  day 
Of  gen*ral  retribution.    O,  rnvson! 
The  ostentatious  virt^ps  which  still  press 
For  notice  and  for  praise ;  the  brilliant  de< 
Which  live  but  in  the  eye  of  observation. 
These  have  their  meed  at  once.    But  there*!  • 

To  the  fond  votaries  of  Fame  unknown. 
To  hear  the  still  small  voice  of  Conscienee  speak 
Its  whispering  plaudit  to  the  silent  souL 
Heaven  notes  the  sigh  afflicted  Goodness  heaves 
Hears  the  low  plaint  by  human  ear  unheard. 
And  from  the  cheek  of  patient  Sorrow  wipes 
The  tear,  by  mortal  eye  unseen  or  8com*d. 
David.    As  Hermon*s  dews   their  grateful 
freshness  shed. 
And  cheer  the  herbage,  and  the  flow*rs  renew, 
So  do  thy  words  a  quickening  balm  infbse, 
And  grateful  sink  in  my  delighted  souL 
Jesse.  Go  then,  my  child  !  and  may  the  gra- 
cious God 
Who  bless*d  our  fathers.  Mess  my  much  lov*d 
son! 
David.  Farewell,  my  father ! — and  of  this  h% 
sure. 
That  not  one  precept  from  thy  honour*d  lips 
Shall  fall  by  me  unnoticed ;  not  one  grace, 
One  venerable  ^rtue  which  adorns 
Thy  daily  life,  but  I,  with  watchful  care 
And  due  observance,  will  in  mine  transplant  it 

[Exit  Datbx 

Jesse.  Ho 's  gone !  and  still  my  aching  eyes 

pursue 

And  strain  their  orbs  still  longer  to  behold  him 

Oh !  who  can  tell  when  next  I  may  embrace 

him? 
Who  can  declare  the  counsels  of  the  Lord  7 
Or  when  the  moment  preordain'd  by  Heav*n 
To  fill  his  great  designs,  may  come  7  This  sec 
This  blessing  of  my  age,  is  set  apart 
For  hiffh  exploits ;  the  chosen  instrument 
Of  all-disposing  Heav*n  for  mighty  deeds. 
Still  I  recall  the  day,  and  to  my  mind 
The  scene  is  ever  present,  when  ,the  seer. 
Illustrious  Samuel,  to  the  humble  shades 
Of  Bethlehem  came,  pretending  sacrifice. 
To  screen  his  errand  from  the  jealous  king 
He  sanoti^'d  us  first,  me  and  my  sons ; 
For  sanctitv  inoreas'd  should  still  precede 
Increase  of  dignity.    When  he  declared 
He  came  commission'd  from  on  high  to  find^ 
Among  the  sons  of  Jesse,  Israel*s  king 
Astonishment  entraneM  my  wond*ring  soul  I 
Yet  was  it  not  a  wild,  tumultuotis  Uiss  ; 
Such  rash  delight  as  promis*d  honours  yield 
To  li^ht  vain  minds :  no,  'twas  a  doububl  joy 
ChastisM  by  tim*rous  Virtue,  lest  a  gift 
So  splendid  and  so  dangerous  might  destroy 
Him  it  was  meant  to  raise.    My  eldest  born, 
Eliab,  tall  of  stature,  I  presentMl ; 
But  CM,  who  judges  not  by  outward  form. 
But  tries  the  heart,  forbade  the  holy  prophet 
To  choose  my  eldest  bom.    For  Saut  he  said. 
Gave  proo^  that  fair  proportion,  and  the  graoa 
Of  limb  and  fbature,  ill  repaid  the  want 
Of  virtue.    All  my  other  sons  alike 
By  Samuel  were  rejected ;  till,  at  last, 
0*n  my  young  boy,  on  David*s  chosen  head. 
The  prophet  pour*d  the  conseerated  oil* 
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Tet  ne'er  did  pride  elate  him,  ne*er  did  scorn 

For  hie  rejected  elders  swell  his  heart 

Not  in  such  gentle  charity  to  him 

ffis  haughtier  brothers  live  :  but  ail  he  pardons. 

To  meditation,  and  to  humble  toil, 

To  pray'r,  and  praise  devoted,  here  he  dwells. 

O  may  the  Graces  which  adorn  retreat 

One  day  delight  a  court !  record  his  name 

With  saints  and  prophets,  di^niiy  his  race. 

And  may  the  sacred  songs  his  leisure  frames 

f  nttmct  mankind,  and  sanctify  a  world ! 


PART  II. 

Scene — The  Camp, 

■UAB,  ABUf ADAS,  ABNKR,  ISBASUTKS. 

EUab,  Still  is  the  event  of  this  long  war  un- 
certain: 
Still  do  the  adverse  hosts,  on  either  side. 
Protract,  with  lingering  caution,  an  encounter, 
Which  must  to  one  be  fatal. 

Abimidab,  This  descent. 

Thus  to  the  very  confines  of  our  land, 
Proclaims  the  sanguine  hope  that  fires  the  foe. 
In  Ephes-dammim  boldly  they  encamp ; 
Th*  uncircumcis'd  Philistines  pitch  their  tents 
On  Judah's  hallowM  earth. 

Eliah,  Full  forty  days 

Has  the  insulting  gisnt,  proud  Groliath, 
The  champion  o7  Philistia,  fiercely  challengM 
Some  IsracUtish  foe.    But  who  so  vain 
To  dar^  such  force  unequal  7  who  so  bent 
Oa  sore  destruction,  to  accept  his  terms. 
And  rush  on  death,  beneath  the  giant  force 
Of  hia  enormous  bulk  ? 

AUnadab.  'TIS  near  the  time 

When  in  the  adjacent  valley  which  divides 
Th*  opposing  armies  he  is  wont  to  make 
His  daily  dudlenge. 

Eliab,  Much  I  marvel,  brother, 

No  greetings  from  our  father  reach  our  ears. 
Wi&  ease  and  plenty  bless*d,  he  little  recks 
The  daily  hardships  which  his  sons  endure. 
Alt  see !  behold  his  darling  boy  approaches ! 

Abin.    How,  David  here !  whence  this  nn- 
look*d.for  i;uest  7 

EUmb,  A  spy  upon  our  actions ;  sent,  no  doubt. 
To  scan  our  ikeds,  witli  beardless  giavihr 
Affecting  wisdom ;  to  observe  each  wor<J, 
To  magniQr  the  venial  faults  of  youth. 
And  oonstme  harmless  mirth  to  fi}ul  offence. 

£Wf  er  Datid. 

David.  AD  hail,  my  dearest  brothers ! 

Eliab.  Means  thy  greeting 

True  love,  or  arrogant  scorn  7 

David.  O,  most  true  bve ! 

Sweet  as  the  precious  ointment  which  bedew'd 
The  sacred  head  of  Aaron,  and  descended 
Upon  his  haUow*d  vest,  so  sweet,  my  brothers. 
Is  ibnd  fraternal  amity ;  such  love 
As  my  toochM  bosom  fbels  at  your  approach. 

Eliab.  Still  that  fine  gloxing  speech,  those 
holy  saws. 
And  all  that  trick  of  studied  sanctity, 
Of  Broooth.turn*d  periods  and  trim  eloquence, 
Which  charms  thy  doating  father !  But  confess, 


What  dost  thou  here  7  Is  it  to  sooth  thy  pride, 
And  gratify  thy  vain  desire  to  roam 
In  quest  of  pleasdres  nnallow*d  7  or  oom*st  thoOt 
A  willing  spy,  to  note  thy  brothers*  deeds  7 
Where  hast  thou  left  those  few  poor  straggling 

sheep  7 
More  suited  to  thy  ignorance  and  years 
The  care  of  those,  than  here  to  wander  idly '. 
Whv  cam*st  thou  hither '» 

David.  Is  there  not  a  cause  ? 

Why  that  displeasure  kindling  in  thine  eye. 
My  angry  brother  7  why  those  taunts  unlund  T 
Not  id^  bent  on  sport ;  not  to  delight 
Mine  ejre  with  all  this  ga^  parade  of  war ; 
To  mtify  a  roving  appetite. 
Or  fondly  to  indulge  a  curious  ear 
With  any  tale  of  rumour,  am  I  come ; 
But  to  approve  myself  a  loving  brother. 
I  bring  the  blessing  of  your  aged  sire. 
With  gifU  of  such  plain  cates  and  rural  viands 
As  suit  his  fhigal  fortune.    Tell  me  now. 
Where  the  bold  captain  of  your  host  encamps? 

Eliab.  Wherefore  inquire  7  what  boots  it  thao 
to  know  7 
Behold  him  there  :  great  Abner,  fam*d  in  arms. 

David.  I  bring  thee,  mighty  Abner  fVom  mj 
father, 
(A  simple  shepherd  swain  in  yonder  vale) 
Suoh  humble  gifts  as  shepherd  swains  bestow. 

Abner.  Thuiks,  gentle  youth !  with  pleasort 
I  receive 
The  gratefiil  offering.  Why  does  thy  quick  eys 
Thus  wander  with  unsatisfi*d  delight  7 

David.  New  as  I  am  to  all  the  trade  of  war 
Each  sound  has  novelty ;  each  thing  I  see 
Attracts  attention ;  every  noise  I  hear 
Awakes  confus*d  emotions ;  indistinct. 
Yet  fbU  of  charming  tumult,  sweet  distraction 
'Tis  all  delightful  hurrv !  Oh !  the  joy 
Of  young  ideas  painted  on  the  mind. 
In  the  warm  glowing  colours  fancy  spread 
On  objects  not  yet  known,  when  all  is  new. 
And  all  is  lovely !  Ah  !  what  warlike  sound 
Salutes  my  ravish*d  ear  7 

[Sound  of  trtiMftet$. 

Abner.  Tis  the  Philistine 

Proclaiming,  by  his  herald,  through  the  ranks, 
His  near  approach.  Elach  morning  he  repeats 
His  challenge  to  our  bands. 

David.  Ha !  what  Philistine  T 

Who  is  he? 

Eliab.  Wherefore  ask  7  for  thy  raw  youth 
And  rustic  ignorance,  'twere  fitter  learn 
Some  rural  art !  some  secret  to  prevent 
Contagion  in  thy  flocks ;  some  better  means 
To  save  their  fleece  immaculate.    These  mean 

arts 

Of  sofl  inglorious  peace  far  better  suit 
Thy  k>w  obscurity,  than  thus  to  seek 
High  things  pertaining  to  exploits  of  arms. 

Vavid.  UrgM  as  I  am  I  wiU  not  answer  thee 
Who  conquers  his  own  spirit,  O  my  brother  * 
He  is  the  only  conqueror* — Again 
That  shout  mysterious !  Pray  you  (to  Abner)  ^^ 

me  who 
This  proud  Philistine  is,  who  sends  defiance 
To  IsraePs  hardy  chieflians  7 

Abner.  Stranger  youth 

So  lovelv  and 'SO  mild  is  thy  demeanor. 
So  gentle  and  so  patient ;  snoh  the  air 
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Of  eaudoiir  and  of  oocir«fle  which  mdorns 
Thj  bloomijig  featafet,  uoa  hasfc  won  my  love : 
And  I  will  Ml  thee.  0 

Jhuoid,  Mightj  Abner,  thanka ! 

Ahntr,  Thrice,  and  no  more,  he  aoanda,  hia 

^  daily  rule ! 
This  man  of  war,  this  champion  of  Philiitia, 
Is  of  the  sons  of  Anak*B  giant-race : 
Goliath  is  his  name.    His  fearful  statore, 
Unparalell*d  in  Israel,  measures  more 
Tlian  twice  three  cubits.    On  his  \am^rmg  head 
A  helm  of  bamish*d  brass  the  giant  wears, 
So  pond'rons,  it  would  crush  the  stoutest  man 
In  all  our  hosts.    A  coat  of  mailed  armour 
Guards  his  capacious  trunk!  oomparM  with 

which, 
The  amplest  oak  that  spreads  his  ruf  ged  arms 
In  Bashan*8  grorea,  were  smalL    ^Jwut  his 

neck  , 

A  shining  oorslet  hangs.    On  his  Tast  thigh 
The  plaited  cuiras,  firmly  jointed,  stands. 
But  who  shall  tell  the  wonders  of  his  spear, 
And  hope  to  gain  belief!  Ot  massive  iron 
Its  temper*d  frame,  not  less  than  the  broad  beam 
To  which  the  busy  wea?er  hangs  his  loom : 
Not  to  be  wielded  by  a  mortal  hand. 
Save  by  his  own.    An  armour  bearer  walks 
Before  this  mighty,  champion,  in  his  hand 
Bearing  the  giants  shieM.    Thrice  ev*ry  mom 
His  herald  sounds  the  trumpet  of  defiance ! 
Off*ring  at  once  to  end  the  long-drawn  war 
In  single  combat  Against  that  l^rdy  Ibe 
Who  dares  encounter  him. 

Dwoid,  Say,  mightv  Abner, 

What  are  the  haughty  terms  of  bis  defiance  7 

Ahner,  Proudly  he  stalks  around  th*  eztre- 
mest  bounds 
M'EUh'svale.    Hia  herald  sounds  the  note 
M'ofier*d  battle.    Then  the  furious  giant. 
With  such  a  voice  as  from  the  troubled  sky 
[n  vcUied  thunder  bieaks,  thus  sends  his  ohal. 

lenge: 
Why  do  yon  set  your  battle  in  array, 
Ve  men  of  Israel  7  Wherefbre  waste  the  lives 
Of  needless  thousands  7  Why  protract  a  war 
Which  may  at  once  be  ended  7  Are  not  yoQ 
Servants  to  Saul  your  king  7  and  am  not  I 
With  triumph  let  me  speiJc  it,  a  Philistine  7 
Choose  out  a  man  from  all  your  armed  hosts, 
Of  courage  most  approv*d,  and  I  will  meet  him ; 
His  single  arm  to  mine.    Th*  event  of  this 
Shall  fix  the  fate  of  Israel  and  Philistia. 
If  victory  favour  him,  then  will  we  live 
Four  tributary  slaves ;  but  if  my  arm 
.  Be  erown'd  with  conquest,  you  shall  then  live 
ours. 
Give  me  a  man,  if  your  effeminate  bands 
A  man  can  boast    Tour  armies  I  defy  !* 

David.  What  shall  be  done  to  him  who  sbaU 
subdue 
Thb  vile  idolater  7 

Ahnet,  He  shall  receive 

Such  ample  bounties,  such  prc^use  rewards. 
As  might  inflame  the  old,  or  warm  the  coward, 
Were  not  the  odds  so  desperate. 

Damd.  Say,  what  are  they? 

Abner,  The  royal  Saul  has  promisM  that 
bold  hero 
Who  should  encounter  and  subdue  Goliath, 
AH  dignity  and  favour ;  thai  his  house 


Shall  be  set  free  from  tribute,  and  i 
With  the  first  honours  Israel  has  to  give. 
As  for  the  gallant  conqueror  himself  ^ 
No  less  a  recoropence  than  the  fkir  prinoe«, 
Our  monarch's  peerless  daughter. 

Dawd.  Beauteous  Michael ! 

It  is  indeed  a  boon  which  kings  might  strm 

for. 
And  has  none  answer'd  yet  this  bold  defiance  T 
What !  all  this  goodly  host  of  IsraeUtes ! 
God*8  own  pecmiar  people !  all  afhiid, 
T*  assert  God's  injur'd  honour  and  their  own  7 
Where  is  the  king,  who  in  his  earl^  youth 
Wrought  deeds  of  fame !  Where  princely  Jona- 

than7 
Not  so  the  gallant  youth  Philistia  fbar'd 
At  Bozez  and  at  Seneh  ;*  when  the  earth 
Shook  from  her  deep  foundations  to  behold 
The  wond'rous  carnage  of  his  single  hand 
On  the  uncircumcis'd.    When  he  exclaim'd. 
With  glorious  confidence — *  Shall  numbers  awe 

me  7 
God  will  protect  bis  own :  with  him  to  save 
It  boots  not,  friends,  by  many  or  bv  few.* 
This  was  an  hero !  Why  does  he  delay 
To  meet  this  boaster  7  For  thy  courtesy, 
Thrice  noble  Abner,  I  am  bound  to  thank  thee 
Wouldst  thou  complete  thy  gen'rous  offices  7 
I  dare  not  ask  it 

Ahner,  Speak  thy  wishes  freely : 

My  soul  inclines  to  serve  thee. 

David,  Then,  O  Abner, 

Conduct  me  to  the  king !  There  is  a  cause 
Will  I'ustlQr  this  boldness! 

Ellah,  Braggard,hold! 

Ahner,  I  take  thee  at  thy  word;  and  wiQ, 
with  speed, 
Conduct  thee  to  my  royal  master's  presence. 
In  yonder  tent  the  anxious  monarch  waits 
Th*  event  of  this  day's  challenge. 

David,  Noble  Abner, 

Accept  my  thanks.    Now  to  thy  private  ear. 
If  so  thy  grace  permit  I  will  unfold 
Mv  secret  soul,  and  ease  my  lab'ring  breast. 
Which  pants  with  high  designs,  and  beats  fiir 
gtery. 


PART  in. 

fileens.— tSsuTs  lenl. 

SauL  Why  was  I  made  a  king  7  what  I  havt 
gain'd 
In  envy'd  greatness  and  uneaajr  pow'r, 
I've  lost  in  peace  of  mind,  in  virtue  bst ! 
Why  did  deceitfbl  transports  fire  mv  soul 
When  Samuel  fJac'd  upon  n^y  youthful  brow 
The  crown  of  Israel  7  I  had  known  content, 
Nay  happiness,  if  happiness  unmix'd 
To  mortal  man  were  known,  had  I  still  fiv'd 
Among  the  humUe  tents  of  Benjamin. 
A  shepherd's  occupation  was  my  joy,  ^ 
And  every  guiltless  day  was  crown'd  with  peacd 
But  now,  a  sullen  cloud  forever  hangs 
O'er  the  faint  sunshine  of  my  brightest  hourii 
Dark'ning  the  golden  promise  of  the  mom. 
I  ne'er  shall  taste  the^dear  domestic  joys 
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Mj  BWDOrt  sabjeets  know.  True,  I  have  tons, 
Whose  Tiitiiee  would  hftve  ohan&*d  a  prifate 

man, 
\nd  drawn  down  blessinffi  on  their  homble  eire. 
I  love  their  virtues  too ;  bat  'tis  a  love 
Which  jealousy  has  poison*d.    Jonathan 
Is  all  a  father*8  ftndness  eonld  conceive 
Of  amiable  and  good — Of  that  no  more ! 
He  b  too  popolar ;  the  people  deal 
Upon  th*  ingenaous  graces  of  his  youth. 
CursM  poptuarity !  which  makes  a  father 
Detest  the  merit  of  a  son  he  loves, 
How  did  their  fond  idolatry,  perforce. 
Rescue  his  seoleno*d  life,  when  doomM  by  lot 
To  perish  at  Beth^ven,*  for  the  breach 
Of  strict  iojonction,  that  of  all  my  bands. 
Not  one  that  day  should  taste  of  food  and  live ! 
My  subjects  clamour  at  thb  tedious  war. 
Yet  of  my  oam*rous  arm'd  chiefs  not  one 
Has  courage  to  engage  this  man  of  Gath. 
O  for  a  champion  bold  enough  to  face 
This  giant-boaster,  whose  repeated  threats 
Strike  through  my  inmost  soul !  There  was  a 

time — 
Of  that  no  more !  I  am  not  what  I  was. 
Should  valiant  Jonathan  accept  the  challenge, 
^Twould  but  increase  his  influence,  raise  his 

fame. 
And  make  the  crown  sit  lightly  on  my  brow. 
HI  could  my  wounded  spirit  brook  the  voice 
Of  harsh  comparison  Hwizt  sire  and  son. 

SAUL,  ABHCE. 

iibnsr.   What  meditatioB  holds   thee  thvs 
engag'd, 
O  king !  and  keeps  thine  active  spirit  bound ; 
When  bos^  war  for  other  cares  demands 
rhan  rumroating  thought  and  pale  despair  7 

SauL  Abner  draw  near.  My  weary  soul  sinks 


Beneath  the  heavy  pressure  of  misfortune. 
O  fiir  that  spirit  which  inflam*d  my  breast 
With  sudden  fervour,  wheD«  among  the  seers 
And  holy  sages  my  prophetic  voice 
Was  heard  attentive,  and  th*  astonishM  throng, 
Wood*rin^,  exclaim*d,-— *  Is  Saul  among  the 

prophets  7* 
Where's  that  bold  arm  which  qoelTd  the  Amale. 

kite. 
And  nobly  spar*d  fierce  Agag  and  his  flocks  7 
*Tis  past !  the  light  of  Israel  now  is  quenchM : 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  my  sun  of  gkny  sets ! 
Rise  Moab,  Edom,  angry  Amnum  nse ! 
Come  Gaaa,  Ashdod  come  I  let  Ekron  boast. 
And  AskeloQ  rejoice,  for  Saul  is— nothing. 

Akmer,  I  bring  thee  news,  O  king ! 

StmL  My  valnnt  uncle ! 

What  can  avail  thy  news  7  A  soul  oppressed 
Refuses  still  to  hear  ihe  charmer's  voioe, 
Howe*er  enticingly  he  charm.    What  news 
Can  soothe  my  sickly  aoul,  while  Oath's  fell 

Repeats  each  morning  to  my  fKghten'd  hosts 
His  daring  challenge,  none  accepting  it  7 

Akmermli  is  accepted. 

Ami.  Ha!  By  whomi  how7  wben7 

What  prince,  what  gen'ral,  what  illustrious 
hero^ 
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What  vet'ran  chief,  what  warrior  of  renown. 
Will  dare  to  meet  the  haughty  foes  defiance? 
Speak,  my  brave  ^en*ral !  noble  Abner  speak ! 
Abner.  No  prince,  no  warrior,  no  illustrious 
chief, 
No  vet'ran  hero  dares  accept  the  challenge ; 
But  what  will  move  thy  wonder,  mighty  king. 
One  train'd  to  peaceful  deeds,  and  new  to  arms, 
A  simple  shepherd  swain ! 

8auL  O  mockery ! 

No  more  of  this  li^ht  tale,  it  suits  but  ill 
Thy  bearded  gravity :  or  rather  tell  it 
To  credulous  age,  or  weak  believing  women ; 
They  love  whate'er  is  marvellous,  and  doat 
On  deeds  prodigious  and  incredible. 
Which  sober  sense  rejects.    I  lauffh  to  think 
Of  thy  extravagance.    A  shepherd's  boy 
Encounter  him  whom  nations  dread  to  meet ! 
Abner,  Is  valour  then  peculiar  to  high  birth  '** 
I  If  Heav'n  had  so  decreed,  know,  scornful  king, 
I  That  Saul  the  Beniamite  had  never  reign'd. 
No ! — Glory  darts  her  soul-pervading  ray 
On  thrones  and  cotta^,  regardless  still 
Of  all  the  artificial,  nice  distinctions 
Vain  human  customs  make. 
Saul  Where  is  ibis  youth  7 

Abner,    Without  thy  tent  he  waits.    Sucb 
humble  sweetness, 
Fir'd  with  the  secret  conscience  of  desert ; 
Such  manly  bearing,  temper'd  with  such  soft 

ness. 
And  so  adom'd  with  ev'ry  outward  charm 
Ofgraceful  form  and  feature,  saw  I  never. 
SauL  Bring  me  the  youth. 
Abner.  He  waits  thy  royal  pleasure. 

lExU  Abnv 
Saul  What  most  I  think  7  Abner  himself  if 
brave, 
And  skiird  in  human  kind :  nor  does  he  judge 
So  lightly,  to  be  -cauffht  by  specious  words 
And  Fraud's  smooth  artifice,  were  there  not 

marks 
Of  worth  intrinsic    But  behold  he  comes ! 
The  youth  too  with  him !  Justly  did  he  praise 
The  candour  which  adorns  his  open  brow. 

Reenter  Akmer  and  David, 

David,  Hail  miffhty  king ! 
Abner,  Behold  tny  proflfer'd  champion ! 
Saul,  Art  thou  the  youth  whose  high  heroic 
zeal 
Aspires  to  meet  the  ^riant  son  of  Anak  7 
David,  If  so  the  kmg  permit 
Saul,  Impossible! 

Why,  what  experience  has  thv  youth  of  arras  7 
Where,  stripling,  didst  thou  learn  the  trade  of 

war7 

Beneath  what  hoary  veCran  hwsi  theu  servM  7 
What  ^ts  hast  thorn  achiev'd,  what  daring 

deeds  7 
What  well.rang*d  phalanx,  say,  what  charging 

hosts, 
What  hard  campaigns,  wluit  sieges  hast  thoi 

seen  7 
Hast  thou  e'er  scal'd  the  city's  rampir'd  wall 
Or  hurl'd  the  missile  dart,  or  learn'd  to  poise 
The  warrior's  deathful  spear  7  The  use  of  targe. 
Of  helm,  and  buckler,  is  to  thee  unknown. 
David,  Arms  I  have  seldom  seen.    I  little 
know 
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Of  war's  proud  discipline.  The  trumpet's  clang. 
The  shock  of  charging  hosts,  the  ram pir'd  wall, 
Th'  embattled  phalanx,  and  the  warrior's  spear, 
"nie  oso  of  targe  and  helm  to  me  is  new. 
My  zeal  for  Gwl,  my  patriot  love  of  Israel, 
My  reverence  for  my  king,  behold  my  claims! 
SauL  But  gentle  youth !  thou  hast  no  fiime  in 

arms. 
Renown,  with  her  shrill  clarion,  never  bore 
Thy  honoured  name  to  many  a  land  remote ; 
From  the  fair  regions  where  Euphrates  laves 
Assvria's  borders  to  the  distant  Nile. 

liavid.  True,  mighty  king !  I  am  indeed  alike 
Unbless'd  by  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown ; 
A  lowly  shepherd^wain  of  Jndah's  tribe:  • 

But  greatness  ever  springs  from  low  beginnings. 
That  very  Nile  thou  mention'st,  whose  broad 

stream 
Bears  fruitfuln^ss  and  health  through  many  a 

clime. 
From  an  unknown,  penurious,  scanty  source 
Took  its  first  rise.  The  forest  oak,  which  shades 
The  sultry  troops  in  many  a  toilsome  march 
Once  an  unheeded  acorn  lay.    O  king ! 
Who  ne'er  begins  can  never  aught  achieve 
Of  glorious.   Thou  thyself  wast  once  unknown, 
Till  fair  occasion  brought  thy  worth  to  light 
Far  higher  views  inspire  my  youthful  heart 
Than  human  praise :  I  seek  to  vindicate 
Th'  insulted  honour  of  the  God  I  serve. 
Abner.  'Tis  noblv  said. 
Saul,  I  love  thy  spirit,  youth! 

But  dare  not  trust  thy  inexpericnc'd  arm 
Against  a  giant's  might    The  sight  of  blood, 
Though  brave  thou  feel'ft  when  peril  is  not  nigh. 
Will  pale  thy  ardent  cheek. 

David.  Not  so,  O  king ! 

This  youthful  arm  has  been  imbru'd  in  blood 
Tliough  yet  no  blood  of  man  has  ever  stain'd  it 
Thy  servant's  occupation  is  a  shepherd. 
With  jealous  care  I  watch'd  my  father's  flock : 
A  brindled  lion  and  a  furious  bear 
Forth  from  the  thicket  rush'd  upon  the  fold, 
^iz'd  a  young  lamb,  and  tore  their  bleating 

spoil. 
Urg'd  by  compassion  for  my  helpless  charge, 
I  felt  a  new-born  vigour  nerve  my  arm ; 
And,  eager,  on  the  Amming  monsters  rush'd. 
The  famish'd  lion  by  his  grisly  beard, 
Enrag'd,  I  caught,  and  smote  him  to  the  ground. 
The  panting  monster  struggling  in  my  gripe. 
Shook  terribly  his  bristling  mane,  and  lash'd 
His  own  gaunt,  gory  sides ;  fiercely  he  ground 
His  gnashing  teeth,  and  rolled  his  starting  eyes. 
Bloodshot  with  agony ;  then  with  a  groan, 
Thtii  wak|d  the  echoes  of  the  mountain,  died. 
Nor  did  his  grim  associate  'scape  my  arm ; 
Thy  servant  slew  the  lion  and  the  bear ; 
I  kili'd  them  both,  and  bore  their  shaggy  spoils 
In  triumph  home  :  and  shall  I  fear  to  meet 
Th'  uncircumcis'd  Philistine  ?  No :  that  God 
Who  sav'd  me  from  the  bear's  destructive  (kng 
And  hungry  lion's  jaw,  will  not  he  save  me 
From  this  idolater  1 

Saul,  He  will,  he  will ! 

Go,  noble  youth !  be  valiant  and  be  bless'd  ! 
The  God  thou  scrv'st  will  shield  thee  in  the 

fight,       • 
And  nerve  thy  arm  with  more  than  mortal 

strength. 


Abner,  So  the  bold  Nazarite*  a  lion  slew  s 
An  earnest  of  his  victories  o'er  Philistia ! 
SauL    Go^  Abner;  see  the   youth  be  well 
equipp'd 
With  shield  and  spear.    Be  it  thy  care  to  grace 

him 
With  all  the  fit  acoootrements  of  war. 
The  choicest  mail  from  my  rich  armory  take. 
And  gird  upon  his  thigh  my  own  try'd  sword 
Of  noblest  tamper'd  steel. 

Abner.  I  shall  obey. 

David.  Pardon,  O  king  !  the  coat  of  plaited 
mail 
These  limbe  have  never  known ;  it  would  not 

shield, 
'Twould  but  encumber  one  who  never  felt 
Tlie  weight  of  armour. 

SauL  Take  thy  wish,  my  son  1 

Thy  sword  then,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  goar^ 
thee! 


PART  IV. 

Scene — Another  part  of  the  camp. 

DAvm  (kneeUng.) 

EmiNAL  Justice !  in  whoee  awful  scale 
Th'  event  of  battle  hangs !  Eternal  Truth  ! 
Whose  beams  illumines  all !  Eternal  Mercy ! 
If.  by  thy  attributes  I  may,  unblam'd. 
Address  thee ;  Lord  of  glory !  hear  me  now : 

0  teach  these  hands  to  war,  these  arms  to  fight 
Thou  ever  present  help  in  time  of  need  1 

Let  thy  broad  mercy,  as  a  shield,  defend. 
And  kt  thine  everlaBtin^  arms  support  me ! 
Strong  in  thy  strength,  m  thy  protection  safe 
Then,  though  the  heathen  rage,  I  shall  not  fear 
Jehovah,  be  my  buckler !  Mighty  Lord  ! 
Thou  who  hast  deign'd  by  humble  instruments 
To  manifest  the  wonders  of  thy  might. 
Be  present  with  me  now !  ^Tjb  thine  own  cause ! 
Thy  wisdom  sees  events,  thy  goodness  plans 
Schemes  baffling  our  conception— and,  'tis  still 
Omnipotence  which  executes  the  deed 
Of  high  design,  though  bv  a  feeble  arm  ! 

1  feel  a  secret  impulse  drive  me  on ; 

And  my  soul  springs  impatient  for  the  fight  t 
'Tis  not  the  heated  spirits,  or  warm  blood 
Of  sanguine  youth  with  which  my  bosom  hnnm  * 
And,  though  I  thirst  to  meet  th'  insulting  fbe^ 
And  pant  for  glory,  Hb  not,  witness  Heav'n ! 
'TIS  not  the  smful  lust  of  fkdinff  fame. 
The  perishable  praise  of  mortal  man ; 
His  praise  I  oovist,  whose  applause  is  Life. 

DAVID,  ELIAB,  I8RAEUTX8. 

JSiak  What  do  I  bear?  thou  truant!  thfto 
hast  dar'd 
E'en  to  the  awful  presence  of  the  king 
Bear  thy  presumption ! 

David.  He  who  fears  the  Lord 

Shall  boldly  stand  before  the  face  of  kings. 
And  shall  not  be  asham'd. 

Eliab.  But  what  wild  dream 

Has  urg'd  thee  to  this  deed  of  desp'rate  nA 

ness? 
Thou  mean'st,so  I  have  Icam'd,  to  meet  Goliath, 
His  single  arm  to  thine. 

*  Sanson.   Bee  Judges,  chap.  xiv. 
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IMvid,  Tis  what  I  purpose, 

Ev*n  on  this  spot     Each  moment  I  expect 
His  wishM  approach. 

Eliab.        Go  home ;  retnm,  for  shame ! 
Nor  madlv  draw  destroction  on  thy  head. 
Thy  doating  fother,  when  thy  shepherd*s  coat, 
DrenchM  in  thy  Mood,  is  brought  him,  will  la* 

ment, 
And  rend  his  fnrrowM  cheek  and  silver  hair, 
As  if  some  mighty  loss  had  touchM  bis  asfe ; 
And   mourn,  ev'n  as   the   partial    patriarch 

mourn'd 
When  Joseph's  bloody  garment  be  receivM 
From  his  less  dear,  nor  less  deserving,  sons : 
Bat  whence  that  glittVing  ornament  which 

hangs 
Useless  upon  thy  thigh  7 

David,  *Tis  the  king's  gift. 

But  thou  art  right ;  it  suits  not  me,  my  brother  ! 
Nor  sword  I  mean  to  ose^  nor  spear  to  poise, 
Lest  men  should  say  I  put  my  trust  in  arms, 
Not  in  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

Eliab,  Then  thoa  indeed 

Art  bent  to  seek  thy  death  ? 

David,  And  what  is  death  7 

Is  it  so  terrible  to  die,  my  brother  ? 
Or  grant  it  terrible,  is  it  for  that 
The  less  inevitable  7  If,  indeed 
We  could  by  stratagem  elude  the  blow, 
When  somo  high  duty  calls  us  forth  to  die, 
And  thus  for  ever  shun  it,  and  escape 
The  universal  lot, — then  fond  self-love. 
Then  cauiious  Prudence,  boldly  might  produce 
Their   fine-spun  arguments,  their  learn*d  ha- 
rangues. 
Their  cobweb  arts,  their  phrase  sophistical. 
Their  subtle  doubts,  and  all  the  specious  trick 
Of  selfish  cunning  lab'ring  for  its  end. 
But  since,  however  protracted,  death  will  come, 
Why  fondly  study,  with  ingenious  pains, 
To  put  it  off  I  To  breathe  a  little  longer 
Is  to  defer  our  fate,  but  not  to  shun  it. 
Small  gain  !  which  Wisdom  with  indifTrent  eye 
Behold.    Why  wish  to  drink  the  bitter  dregs 
Of  life's  exhausted  chalice,  whose  last  runnings, 
Ev'n  at  thr  best,  are  vapid !  Why  not  die 
(If  Hcav'n  so  will)  in  manhood's  op'ning  bloom. 
When  all  the  flush  of  life  is  gay  about  us ! 
When  sprightly  youth  with  man^a  new-born 

SoUcits  every  sense !  So  may  we  tlien 
Present  a  sacri^ce,  unmeet  indeed, 
(Ah,  how  unmeet !)  but  less  unworthy  far. 
Than  the  world's  leavings ;  than  a  worn  out 

heart. 
By  vice  enfeebled,  and  by  tain  desires 
Sank  and  exhausted ! 

Eliab,  Hark !  I  hear  a  sound 

Of  mohitodes  approaching! 

David.  Tis  the  giant! 

I  aee  him  not,  but  hear  his  measur'd  pace. 

Eliab,  Look,  where  his  pond'rdus  shield  is 
borne  before  him ! 

David,  Like  a  broad  moon  its  ample  disk 
portends. 
But  9o(i  !-~what  unknown  prodigy  appears  7 
A  moving  mountain  cas'd  in  pohsh'd  brass ! 

Eliab  {getting  behind  David)  How's  this  7 
Thoa  dost  not  tremble.    Thy  firm  joints 
Betray  no  (ear  ;  thy  accents  are  not  broken ; 


Thy  cheek  retains  its  red ;  thine  eye  its  lustre. 
He  comes  more  near !  Dost  thou  not  fear  him 
now  7 
David,  No, 

The  vast  colossal  statue  nor  inspires 
Respect  nor  fear.    Mere  magnitude  of  form, 
Without  proportion'd  intellect  and  valour, 
Strikes  not  my  soul  with  rev'rence  or  with  awe. 
Eliab,  Near,  and  more  near  be  comes !  I  hold 
it  rash 
To  stay  so  near  him,  and  expose  a  life 
Which  may,  hereafter  serve  the  state.      \ 

Farewell.  [Exit 

[GoUATH  advances^  clad  in  complete  armour. 
One  bearing  his  shield  precedes  him.  The 
opposing  armies  are  seen  at  a  distance^  drawn 
up  on  each  side  of  the  valley.  Gouath  begins 
to  speak  before  he  comes  on.  David  stands  in 
the  same  place^  toith  an  air  of  indifference.] 

Goliath,  Where  is  this  mighty  man  of  war, 

who  dares 
Accept  the  challenge  of  Philistia's  chief  7 
What  victor  king,  what  gcn'ral  drench'd  in 

blood. 
Claims  this  high  privilege  7    What   are    his 

rights  7 
What  proud  credentials  does  the  boaster  bring 
To  prove  his  claim  7  What  cities  laid  in  ashes  7 
What    ruin'd    provinces  7    What    slaughter'd  . 

realms  7  ' 
What  heads  of  heroes,  and  what  hearts  of  kings, 
In  battle  kill'd,  or  at  his  altars  slain. 
Has  he  to  boast  7  Is  bib  bright  armory 
Thick  set  with  spears,  and  swords,  and  coals 

of  mail 
Of  vanquish'd  nations,  by  his  single  arm 
Sulxfu'd  7  Where  is  the  mortal  man  so  bold, 
So  much  a  wretch,  so  out  of  love  with  life. 
To  dare  the  weight  of  this  uplilled  spear, 
Which  never  fell  innoxious  7  Yet  I  swear, 
I  grudse  the  glory  to  this  parting  soul 
To  fail  by  this  right  hand.    'Twill  sweeten 

death. 
To  know  he  had  the  honour  to  contend 
With  the  dread  son  of  Anak.     Latest  time 
From  blank  oblivion  shall  retrieve  his  name 
Who  dar'd  to  perish  in  une^al  fight 
With  Gath's  triumphant  champion.    Come,  ad. 

vance. 
Philistia's  gods  to  Israel's.  Sound,  my  herald — 
Sound  for  the  battle  straight 

[Herald  sounds  the  trumpet* 
David,  Behold  thy  foe! 

Goliath,  I  see  him  not 
David,  Behold  him  here ! 

Goliath,  Say,  where ! 

Direct  my  sight    I  do  not  war  with  boys. 
David.  1  stand  prepar'd :  thy  single  arm  to 

mine. 
Goliath,  Why  this  is  mockery,  minion .  it 

may  chance 
To  cost  thee  dear.    Sport  not  witli  things  above 

thee! 
But  tell  me  who  of  all  this  num'rous  host 
Expects  his  death  from  me  7  Which  is  the  man 
Whom  Israel  sends  to  meet  my  bold  defiance  7 
David,    Th'  election  of  my  sov'reign  falbon 

me.  ^  I 
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OoUaih.  On  thee !  on  thee!  By  Digon,  *ti8 

too  much ! 
Thou  carled  minion !  thoa  a nation*s  champion! 
*TwoaId  more  mj  mirth  at  any  other  time ; 
But  trifling 's  oat  of  tone,  begone,  light  boy ! 
And  tempt  me  not  too  far. 

David,  I  do  defV  thee, 

Thoa  fiml  idolator !  Hast  tnoa  not  loomM 
The  armiet  of  the  living  God  I  eerre  7 
By  me  he  will  avenge  upon  thy  head 
Thy  nation's  sins  and  thine.    Arm*d  with  his 

name, 
Unshrinking,  I  dare  meet  the  stoutest  (be 
That  ever  iMthM  his  hostile  spear  in  blood. 
Ooliath,  {innieaUy)  Inde^!  *tis  wond'roos 

well. 
Now,  by  my  ff  ods. 
The  stripling  plays  the  orator !  Vain  boy ! 
Keep  close  to  that  same  bloodless  war  of  words, 
And  thoa  shalt  still  be  safe.    Tongae-valiant 

warrior ! 
Where  is  thy  sylvan  crook,  with  garlands  hung. 
Of  idle  field  flowers?  where  thy  wanton  harp. 
Thou  dainty  fingerM  hero  7  better  strike 
Its  notes  lascivious,  or  the  lulling  lute 
Touch  sofUy,  than  provoke  the  trumpet's  rage. 
I  will  not  stain  the  honour  of  my  spear 
With  thy  injgrlorious  blood.  Sliall  that  fair  cheek 
Be  scar*d  with  wounds  unseemly  7  Rather  ^o 
And  hold  fond  dalliance  with  the  Syrian  maids ; 
To  wanton  measures  dance,  and  let  them  braid 
The  bright  luxuriance  of  thy  golden  hair ; 
They,  for  their  lost  Adonis,  may  mistake 
Thy  dainty  form. 
bavid*        Peace,  thou  unhallowM  railer ! 

0  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  nor  let  the  sound 
Reach  Askelon,  how  once  your  slaughterM  lords 
By  mighty  Samson*  found  one  common  ffrave : 
When  his  broad  shoulder  the  firm-pillars  hsav'd. 
And  to  its  base  the  tott'ring  fabric  shook. 

Onliaih,  Insulting  boy !  perhaps  thou  hast  not 

heard 
The  infamy  of  that  glorioas  day. 
When  your  weak  host  at  Eben-ezerf  pitoh'd 
Their  quick-abandon'd  tent  7  Then  when  yoor 

ark, 
Vour  talisman,  your  charm,  your  boasted  pledge 
O^  safety  and  success,  was  tamely  lost ! 
And  yet  not  tamely,  since  by  me  'twas  won. 
When  with  this  goM  right  arm  I  thinn'd  yoor 

ranks. 
And  bravely  crush'd,  beneath  a  single  blow 
The  chosen  ruardians  of  this  yaunted  shrine,  > 
Hophnit  and  Phineas.  .  The  fam'd  ark  itself 

1  bore  to  Ashdod. 

David.  I  remember  too, 

Since  thou  provok'st  th'  unwelcome  truth,  how 

all 
Vour  blushing  priests  beheld  their  idol's  shame  ; 
When  prostrate  Dagon  fell  before  the  ark. 
And  your  frail  ttod  was  shiver'd.  Then  Philistia, 
Idolatrous  Phiustia,  flew  for  succour 
To  Israel's  help,  and  all  her  nnittsn  nobles 
Confess'd  the  Lord  was  God ;  and  the  bless'dark. 
Gladly,  with  reverential  awe  restor'd. 

Goliath,  By  Ashod's  fane  thou  ly'st 

*  Jndgea,  c.  xvi.  f  Samuel  e.  v. 

I  Commentators  say,  that  Clialile<>  paraphrase  makei 
Goliath  boast  that  ho  had  killed  Hophni  and  Phineas, 
tB4  taken  the  ark  prisoner. 


Now  win  I  meet  thee. 
Thou  insect  warrior,  since  thou  dai  si  me  thus 
Already  I  behold  thy  mangled  limbs, 
Dissever'd  each  from  each,  ere  long  to  feed 
The  fierce  blood-snufling  vulture.    Mark  me 

wclL 
Around  my  spear  FU  twist  thy  shining  locks. 
And  toss  in  air  thy  head  all  gash'd  with  woundi^ 
Thy  lip  yet  quiv'ring  with  Uie  dire  convulsion 
Of  recent  death !— Art  thou  not  terrify'd  7 

David,  No : 

True  courage  is  not  mov'd  by  breath  of  words; 
While  rash  bravery  of  boiling  blood. 
Impetuous,  knows  no  settled  principle. 
A  lev'rish  tide,  it  has  its  ebbs  and  flows, 
As  spirits  raise  or  fall,  as  wine  inflames. 
Or  circumstances  change :  but  inborn  Courage, 
The  gen'rous  child  of  Fortitude  and  Faith, 
Holds  its  firm  empire  in  the  constant  soul ; 
And  like  the  steadfast  pole-star,  never  once 
From  the  same  fix'd  and  faithful  point  declines. 
Goliath,  The  curses  of  Philistia's  gods  be  on 

thee! 
This  fine-drawn  speech  b  meant  to  lengthen  out 
That  little  life  thy  words  pretend  to  scorn. 
David,  Ha !  say'st  thou  so  ?  Come  on  then. 

Mark  us  well. 
Thou  com'st  to  me  with  sword,  and  spear,  and 

shield ; 
In  the  dread  name  of  Israel's  God  I  come ; 
The  livingr  Lord  of  Hosts,  whom  thou  defy'st! 
Yet  thougli  no  shield  I  bring,  no  arms  except 
These  five  smooth  stones  I  gather'd  from  the 

brook. 
With  such  a  simple  sling  as  shepherd's  use  - 
Yet  all  ezpos'd  defenceless  as  I  am. 
The  God  I  serve  shall  give  thee  op  a  prey 
To  my  victorious  arm.    This  day  I  mean 
To  make  the  uncircumcis'd  trib^  confess 
There  is  a  God  in  Israel.  I  will  give  thee. 
Spite  of  thy  vatmted  strength  and  giant  btilk, 
To  glut  the  carrion  kites.    Nor  thee  alone ; 
The  mangled  carcases  of  your  thick  hosts 
Shall  spread  the  plains  of  Elah,  till  Philistia, 
Through  all  her  trembling  tents  and  flying 

hmds. 
Shall  own  that  Judah's  God  is  God  indeed ! 
— I  dare  thee  to  the  trial. 

Goliath,  Follow  me^ 

In  this  goo<Wppear  I  trust 

David.  I  trust  in  Heav'n ! 

The  God  of  battle  stimulates  my  arm. 
And  fires  my  soul  with  ardour  not  its  own. 


PARTY 

Scene-^The  tent  of  SauL 

Savl  (ri$ingfrom  hi$  eoueh,)  Oh  !  that  I  knew 
the  black  and  midniffht  arts 
Of  wizard  sorcery !  that  I  could  caH 
The  slumb'ring  spirit  from  the  shades  of  heU ! 
Or,  like  the  Chaldean  sages,  could  foreknow 
Th*  event  of  things  unacted  !  I  might  then 
Anticipate  my  fbrtime.    How  I  'm  fall'n  ! 
llie  sport  of  vain  chimeras,  the  weak  slave 
Of  f^r  and  fancy ;  coveting  to  know 
The  arts  obscene,  which  foal  diviners  use. 
Thick  blood  and  moping  Melancholy  lead 
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To  bdefbl  SapentUion— that  fell  fiend. 
Whose  with^fnig  ch&rms  blast  the  &ir  bloom  of 

Virtue. 
Why  did  my  wounded  pride  with  Bcom  reject 
The  wholesome  truths  which  holy  Samuel  told 

mel 
Why  drive  him  from  my  presence  7  he  might 

now 
Raise  my  sunk  soul,  and  my  benighted  mind 
Enliffhten'd  with  religion^s  cheering  ray. 
He£x*d  to  menace  me  with  loss  of  empire ; 
And  I,  fi>r  that  bold  honesty,  dismissed  him. 

*  Another  shall  possess  thy  throne,*  he  cry*d : 

*  A  stranger  !*  This  unwelcome  prophecy 

Has  lined  my  crown  and  strew*d  my  couch  with 

thorns. 
Each  ray  of  op*ning  merit  I  discern 
In  friend  or  foe,  distracts  my  troubled  soul. 
Lest  he  should  prove  my  rival.  But  this  mom, 
Ev*n  my  young  champion  lovely  as  he  look*d 
In  blooming  valour,  struck  me  to  the  soul 
With  Jeak)usy*s  barb*d  dart    O  Jealousy ! 
Thou  ugliest  fiend  of  hell !  thv  deadly  venom 
Preys  on  ray  vitals,  turns  the  healtbfbl  hue 
Of  my  fresh  cheek  to  haggard  saUowness, 
And  drinks  my  spirit  up. 

[Afi&uri9h  oftrumpeUt  tAonltii^,  Ac. 
What  sounds  are  thcne  f 
The  combat  is  decided.     Hark  !  again 
Those  shouts  proclaim  it !  Now,  O  God  of  Jacob, 
If  yet  thou  hast  not  quite  withdrawn  from  Saul 
Thy  light  and  favour,  prosper  me  this  once ! 
But  Abner  comes !  1  dread  to  hear  his  tale ! 
Fair  hope,  with  smiling  face  but  Kng'ring  foot, 
Has  long  deceiv'd  me. 

Abner.  King  of  Israel,  hail ! 

Now  thou  art  king  indeed.  The  youth  has  oon- 

quer*d : 
Goliath's  dead. 

SauL  Oh  speak  thy  tale  agaioi 

Lest  my  ibnd  ears  deceive  me ! 

Abner.  Thy  young  champion 

Has  slain  the  giant 

SttuL  Then  God  is  gracious  still, 

In  spite  of  my  offences !  But  good  Abner ! 
How  was  it  7  Tell  me  all.  Where  is  my  cham. 

pion7 
Quick  kt  me  press  him  to  my  gratefbl  heart. 
And  pay  him  a  king*s  thanks.    And  yet,  who 

knows. 
This  forward  friend -may  prove  an  active  foe ! 
No  more  of  that    Tell  roe  the  whole,  brave 

Abner! 
^nd  paint  the  glorious  acts^of  nay  young  hero  I 

Aimer.  FttH  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  he 
stood>! 
ft'  opposing  armies  rang'd  on  either  side 
h  proud  array.    The  haughty  giant  stalk'd 
Stately  across  the  valley.    Next  the  youth 
With  modest  confidence  advanc*d.  Nor  pomp, 
Nor  gay  parade,  nor  martial  ornament, 
His  graceful  form  adom'd.    Goliath  strait, 
With  solemn  state  began  the  busy  work 
Of  dreadful  preparation.    In  one  place 
His  ekisely  jointed  mail  an  op*ni|ig  led 
For  air,  and  only  one  :  the  watchful  youth 
Mark'd  that  the  beaver  of  hb  helm  was  up. 
Meanwhile  the  giant  such  a  blow  devisM 
As  would  have  crush'd  him.    This  the  youth 
perceiv'd. 


And  from  his  well-directed  slin^  quick  hurPd, 
With  dex'trous  aim  a  stone,  which  sunk,  deep 

lodg'd, 
In  the  capacious  forehead  of  the  foe. 
Then  with  a  cry,  as  loud  and  terrible 
As  Lybian  lions  roaring  for  their  young. 
Quite  stunn'd,  the  furious  giant  stagger'd,  reel'd 
And  foil :  the  mighty  mass  of  man  fell  prone. 
With  its  own  weight  his  shattered  bulk  was 

bruis'd. 
His  clattering  arms  rung  dreadfully  through  the 

field, 
And  the  firm  basis  of  the  solid  earth 
Shook.    Cbok'd  with  blood  and  dust,  he  curs*d 

his  gods, 
And  died  blaspheming  I  Straight  the  victor  youth 
Drew  fVom  his  sheath  the  giant's  pond'rous 

sword. 
And  from  the  enormous  trunk  the  gory  head. 
Furious  in  death,  he  sever'd.  The  grim  visage 
Look'd  threat'ning  still,  and  still  frown'd  hor- 
ribly. 

SauL  O  glorious  deed !  O  valiant  conqueror ! 

Abner.  The  youth  so  calm  appear'd,  so  noUy 
firm, 
So  cool,  yet  so  intrepid,  that  these  eyes 
Ne'er  saw  such  temp'rate  valour  so  chastis'd 
By  modesty. 

Saul.  Thou  dwell'st  upon  his  praise 

With  needless  circumstance.  *Twas  nobly  done 
But  others  too  have  fought  I 

Abner.  None,  none  so  bravely 

Saul  What  foUow'd  next  ? 

Abner,  The  shouting  Israelites 

On  the  Philistians  rush'd,  and  still  pursue 
Their  routed  remnants.  In  dismay,  their  band% 
Disorder'd  fly,  while  shouts  of  louid  acclaim 
Pursue  their  brave  deliverer.    Lo,  he  comes ! 
Beariofif  the  giant's  head  and  shining  sword, 
His  weil.eam'd  trophies. 

SAUL,  ABNXE,  DAVlIk 

[DAyio  bearing  Gouatr's  head  and  eword.   He 
kneele  and  laye  both  at  SAxnJsfeet. 

Saul.  Welcome  to  my  heart. 

My  glorious  champion !  My  deliverer  welcome ! 

How  shall  I  speak  the  swelling  gratitude 

Of  my  full  fieart  I  or  give  thee  the  high  praise 

Tliy  gallant  deeds  deserve ! 

David,  O  mighty  kmgl 

Sweet  is'  the  breath  of  praise  when  given  by 
those 

Whose  own  high  merit  claims  the  praise  they 
give. 

But  let  not  this  one  prosperous  event, 

By  heaven  directed,  be  ascrib'd  to  me ; 

I  might  have  fought  with  equal  skill  and  cou- 
rage. 

And  not  have  gain'd  this  conquest;  then  had 
shame 

Harsh  obloquy,  and  foul  dbgnrace,  befallen  me : 

But  prosp'rous  fortune  gainslhe  praise  of  valour 
Saul,  I  like  not  this.  In  every  thing  superior . 

He  soars  above  me  (a$ide,y~-Modest  youth, 
thou  'rt  right 

And  fortune,  as  thou  say'st,  deserves  the  praise 

We  give  to  human  valour. 
JX^tid.  Rather  say 

The  God  of  Hosts  deserves  it 
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Saul.  Tell  me  youlh, 

What iath'f  Dame,  and  what  ihy  father's  hoiue  ? 

David,  Mr  name  is  David  ;  Jesse  is  my  sire : 
An  humble  Bethle'mite  of  Jadah*s  tribe. 

Saul.  David,  the  son  of  Jesse !  Sure  that  name 
Has  been  familiar  to  me.    Nay  thy  voice 
Thy  form  and  features,  I  remember  too, 
Though  faint  and  indistinctly. 

Abner.  In  this  hero 

Behold  thy  sweet  musician ;  he  whose  harp 
EzpellM  the  melancholy  fiend,  whose  pow'r 
Enslaved  thy  spirit 

Saul.  This  the  modest  youth, 

Whom  for  his  skill  and  virtues  I  preferrM 
To  bear  my  armour  ? 

David.  I  am  he,  O  king ! 

SauL  Why  this  concealment  7  tell  me  valiant 
David, 
Why  didst  thou  hide  thy  birth  and  name  till 
now? 

David.  O  king !  I  would  not  aught  from  &voti; 
claim. 
Or  on  rememberM  services  presume ; 
But  on  the  strength  of  my  own  actions  stand 
UnffracM  and  unsupported. 

Abner.  Well  he  merita 

The  honours  which  await  him.  Why,  O  king, 
Dost  thou  delav  to  bless  his  doubting  heart 
With  his  well-eamM  reward;*!    Thy  lovely 

daughter. 
By  right  of  conquest  his ! 

SauL  {to  David.)  True :  thou  hast  won  her. 
She  shall  be  thine.  Yes,  a  king's  word  is  past 

David.  O  boundlees  blessing !  What  shall  she 
be  mine. 
For  whom  contending  monarchs  might  renounce 
Their  slighted  crowns ! 

[Sounds  of  muMtcal  instruments  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance.   Shouting  and  singing.    A  grand  prO' 

cession.    Chorus  of  Hebrew  women.] 

SauL         How  'b  this !  what  sounds  of  joy 


Salute  my  ears!   What  means  this  needless 

pomp! 
This  merry  sound  of  tabret  and  of  harp ! 
What  means  these  idle  instruments  of  triumph? 
These  women,  who  in  fair  procession  move, 
Making  sweet  melody  ? 

Abner.  To  pay  due  honour 

To  David  are  they  come. 

Saul,  (aside.)  A  rival's  praise 

Is  discord  to  my  ear !  They  might  have  sparM 
This  idle  pageantry ;  it  wounds  my  soul ! 
iMartial  symphony :  after  which^  chorus  of  wo- 
men sing.] 
I. 

Prepare  !  your  festal  rites  prepare  ! 
Let  your  triumphs  rend  the  air  I 
Idol  gods  shall  reign  no  more : 
We  the  living  Lord  adore ! 
Let  heathen  hosts  on  human  helps  repose, 
Since  Israel's  Giod  has  routed  Israel's  £bea, 
IL 

Let  remotest  nations  know 

Proud  Goliath's  overthrow. 

Fall'n  Philistia,  is  thy  trust, 

Dagon  mingles  with  the  dust ! 
Who  fears  the  Lord  of  Gkiry,  need  not  fear 
The  brazen  armour  or  the  lified  spear. 
IIL 

See,  the  routed  squadron  fly ! 

Hark  the  clamours  rend  the  sky ! 

Blood  and  carnage  stain  the  field  I 

See  the  vanquish'd  nations  yield ! 
Dismay  and  terror  fill  the  frifirbten'd  land. 
While  conq'ring  David  routs  the  trembling  band 
IV. 

Lo !  upon  the  tented  field 

Royal  Saul  has  thousands  kill'd  ! 

Lo !  upon  th'  ensanguined  plain 

David  has  ten  thouMud  slain  ! 
Let  mighty  Saul  his  vanquish'd  thousands  tell 
While  tenfold  triumphs  David's  victories  swell. 


BELSHAZZAR: 

A  SACRED  DRAMA. 

How  art  thou  &llen  from  Heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !  How  art  thou  cut  down  to 
the  ^^^  and,  who  didst  weaken  the  nations ! — Isaiah. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Balshazzar,  king  of  Babylon. 
NrrocRis,  the  queen  mother. 
Cnurtiers,  Astrologers,  Parasites. 


Dajiiei.,  the  Jewbh  Prophet 
Captive  Jews,  &.C.  Sec, 


Scene-^Babfflon.    Tlme-^Night, 
The  subject  is  taken  firom  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Prq>het  Daniel. 
PART  I. 
Scene — Near  the  palace  of  ReAf^,tr< 

DANIEL  AND  CAfTlVB  JEWS. 


Dan,  Parent  of  Lifb  and  Light!  Sole  Source 
of  Good! 


Whose  tender  mercies  through  the  tide  of  time. 
In  long  successive  order,  have  sustain't^ 
And  sav'd  the  sons  of  Israel !  Thou  whose  power 
Deliver'd  righteous  Noah  from  the  flood. 
The  whelming  flood,  the  grave  of  human  kind  \ 
Oh  Thou,  whose  guardian  care  and  outstretch'd 
hand 
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fieseoed  yoang  Isaac  fVom  the  lifted  arm, 
Rais'd,  at  thy  bidding,  to  devote  a  son. 
An  only  son,  doom*d  by  his  sire  to  die: 
(O  savin?  faith,  by  sach  obedience  provM ! 
O  blest  obedience,  ballowM  thus  by  faith  ! 
Thoa,  who  in  mercy  sav'dst  the  chosen  race 
In  the  wild  desert,  and  didst  there  sustain  them 
By  wonder-workinff  love^  though  they  rebellM 
Ajid  marmarM  at  the  miracles  that  sav'd  them ! 
O  hear  thy  servant  Daniel !  hear  and  help ! 
TfaoQ,  whose  almighty  power  did  after  raise 
Socceeaive  leaders  to  defend  our  race ; 
Who  eentest  valiant  Joshoa  to  the  field, 
The  people's  champion,  to  the  oonqu'ring  field. 
Where  the  revolving  planet  of  the  night, 
Saspended  in  her  reliant  roond,  was  stayM ; 
And  the  bright  son  arrested  in  his  course, 
Stupendoosly  stood  still ! 

CHORUS  OF  JKWa. 

L 
What  ail'd  thee,  that  thoo  stood*st  stUl, 
O  son !  nor  did  thy  flaming  orb  decline ! 
And  thoo,  O  raoon !  in  Ajalon's  low  vale. 
Why  didst  thoa  long  before  thy  period  shine  7 

Was  it  at  Joshua's  dread  command. 
The  leader  of  the  Israelitish  band  ? 
Yes — at  a  mortal  bidding  both  stood  still ; 
Twas  Joshaa*s  word,  bat  *twas  Jehovah's  wilL 
IIL 

What  aU-controUing  hand  had  force 
To  slop  eternal  Nature's  constant  coarse  7 
The  waiufring  moon  to  one  fiz'd  spot  confine, 
But  His  whose  fiat  gave  them  first  to  shine  7 

Dmn.  O  Thou !  who,  when  thy  discontented 
host, 
Tir'd  of  Jehovah's  rule,  desir'd  a  kmg. 
In  anger  gav'st  them  Saul ;  and  then  again 
Did'st  wrest  the  regal  sceptre  from  his  hand 
To  give  it  David— David,  best  bebv'd ! 
Iliuatrioos  David !  poet,  prophet,  king ; 
Thou  who  did'st  suffer  Solomon  the  wise 
To  build  a  glorious  Temple  to  thy  name,— 
O  hear  thy  servants,  and  forgive  us  too  I 
If  by  severe  necessity  compell'd, 
We  worship  here — ^we  have  no  temple  now : 
Attar  or  sanctuary  none  is  left 

CHOtUS  or  2SW8. 

O  JiTDAH !  let  thy  captive  sons  deplore 

Thy  far-fam'd  temple's  now  no  more ! 
Fall'n  b  thy  sacred  fone,  thy  glory  gone ! 
FaU'n  is  thy  temple,  Solomon  ! 

Ne'er  did  Barbaric  kings  behold. 
With  all  their  shining  gems,  weir  burnish'd  gold, 

A  fane  so  perfect,  bright,  and  fair : 
For  God  himself  was  wont  t'  inhabit  there. 

Bstween  the  cherubim  his  glory  stood. 
While  the  lugh-priest  alone  the  daziling  splen- 
dour view'd. 
How  fondly  did  the  Tynan  artist  strive. 

His  name  to  latest  time  should  live ! 
Such  wealth  the  stranger  wonder'd  to  behold : 
Gold  were  the  tablets,  and  the  vases  gold. 

Of  cedar  such  an  ampto  store. 
Exhausted  Lebanon  could  yield  no  more. 
Bending  before  Uie  Ruler  of  the  sky, 

WeU  might  the  royal  founder  cry. 


Fill'd  with  an  holy  dread,  a  rev'rend  foar, 
Will  God  in  very  deed  inhabit  here  7 

The  heaven  of  heavens  beneatli  his  feet. 
Is  for  the  brig     inhabitant  unmeet : 

Archangels  prostrate  wait  his  high  eom 
mands. 
And  will  ho  deign  to  dweH  in  temples  mad« 
with  han£  7 

'  [preme    ^ 

Dan,  Yes,  Thou  art  ever  present,  Pow'r  Su- 
Not  circumscrib'd  by  time,  nor  fix'd  to  spact, 
Confin'd  to  altars,  nor  to  temples  bound. 
In  wealth,  in  want,  in  freedom,  or  in  chains. 
In  dungeons  or  on  thrones,  the  faithful  find  thee! 
E'en  in  the  burning  caldron  thou  wast  near 
To  Shadrach  and  the  holy  brotherhood : 
The  unhurt  martyrs  bless'd  Thee  in  the  flames , 
They  sought,  and  found  Thee ;  call'd,  and  Thou 
wast  there. 

Fir$tJew,  How  chang'd  our  state!  Judah, 
thy  glory 's  fkllen ! 
Thy  joys  for  hard  captivity  ezchang'd : 
And  thy  sad  sons  breathe  the  polluted  air 
Of  Babylon,  where  deities  obscene 
Insult  the  living  €rod ;  and  to  his  servants. 
The  priests  of  wretched  idols  made  with  hands. 
Show  contumelious  scorn. 

Dan,  'Tis  heaven's  high  will. 

Second  Jew,  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Arusalem ! 
If  I  not  fondly  cherish  thy  lov'd  image. 
E'en  in  the  gidd^  hour  of"^  thoughtless  mirth  ; 
If  I  not  rather  view  thy  prostrate  walls 
Than  haughty  Babylon's  imperial  tow'rs — 
Then  may  my  tongue  refuse  to  frame  the  strains 
Of  sweetest  harmony,  my  rude  right  hand 
Forget,  with  sounds  syraphonius,  to  accord 
The  harp  of  Jesse's  son  to  Sion's  song. 

First  Jew,  Oft  on  Euphrates'  ever  verdant 
banks 
Where  drooping  willows  form  a  moumfVil  shade 
With  all  the  pride  which  prosp'rous  fortunes 

And  all  th'  unfoeling  mirth  of  happy  men, 
Th'  insulting  Babylonians  ask  a  song ; 
Such  songs  as  erst  in  better  days  were  sung 
By  Korah's  sons,  or  heav'n-taught  Asaph  set 
To  loftiest  measures;  then  our  bursting  hearts 
Feel  all  their  woes  afVesh ;  the  galling  chain 
Of  bondage  crushes  then  the  free-born  soul 
With  wringing  anguish  from  the  trembling  hp 
Th'  unfinish'd  cadence  falls ;  and  the  big  tear. 
While  it  relieves,  betravs  the  wo-fraoght  soul. 
For  who  can  view  Euphrates'  pleasant  stream, 
Its  drooping  willows,  and  its  verdant  banks, 
And  not  to  wounded  memory  recall 
The  piny  groves  of  fertile  Palestine, 
The  vales  of  Sol  v  ma,  and  Jordan's  stream . 
Dan,  Firm  foith  and  deep  submission  to  high 

heaven 
Will  teach  us  to  endure  without  a  murmur 
What  seems  so  hard.  Think  what  the  holy  host 
Of  patriarchs,  saints,  and  prophets  have  •» 

tain'd. 
In  the  blest  cause  of  truth !  And  shall  not  we, 
O  men  of  Judah !  dare  what  these  have  dar'd 
And  boldly  pass  through  the  refining  fire 
Of  fierce  affliction  7  Yes,  be  witness.  Heaven  ^ 
Old  as  I  am,  I  will  not  shrink  at  death. 
Come  in  what  shape  it  may,  if  God  so  will. 
By  peril  to  confirm  and  prove  my  fiiith. 
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Oh.  I  wcaiid  dare  jon  dsn  of  boniTy  lioiifl, 
Rather  than  pause  to  fill  the  task  assign'd 
By  wisdom  Infinite.    Nor  think  I  boast. 
Not  in  myself,  bat  in  thy  strength  I  trust, 
Spirit  of  God! 

Fint  Jiw.       Prophet,  thy  words  support, 
And  raise  our  sinking  souls. 

Dan.  Behold  joa  palace; 

There  proud  Belshazzar  keeps  his  wanton  oourt ! 
I  knew  it  onoe  beneath  another  lord. 
His  grandsire,*  who  subdued  Jehoiaohin, 
And  hither  brought  sad  Jadah*s  captive  tribes ; 
And  with  them  brought  the  rich  and  precious 

relics 
Of  our  fkm'd  temple ;  all  the  h<Aj  treasure, 
The  golden  vases,  and  the  sacred  cups. 
Which  grac*d,  in  happier  time«»<4he  sanctuary. 

SeeoM  Jew.  May  He  towhoee  blest  use  they 
were  devoted,  ■  »• 

Preserve  them  from  pollution ;  and  once  more. 
In  his  own  gracious  time  restore  the  temple ! 

Dan.  I,  with  some  favour'd  youths  of  Jewish 
race 
Was  Iodg*d  in  the  king's  palace,  and  instructed 
In  all  the  various  learning  of  the  East ; 
But  Hb,  on  whose  great  name  eur  &thersoall'd, 
Preserv'd  us  from  the  perils  of  a  court, 
Warn*d  us  to  guard  our  youthful  appetites, 
And  still  with  holy  fortitude  reject 
The  pamp'rtng  viands  Luxury  presented ; 
Fell  Luxury ;  more  perilous  to  youth 
Tlian  storms  or  quicksands,  pover^  or  chains  t 

Second  Jew.  He  who  can  guard  *fainst  the 
low  baits  of  sense. 
Will  find  Temptations  Arrows  hurtless  strike 
Against  the  brazen  shield  of  Temperance. 
For  *ti8  th*  inferior  appetites  enthral 
The  man,  and  quench  th'  immortal  light  within 

him; 
The  senses  take  the  soul  an  easy  prey, 
And  sink  th*  imprisouM  spirit  into  brute. 

Dan.  Twioe,t  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  did  I  ex- 
pound 
Tie  vbions  of  the  king;  his  soul  was  touched, 
Ard  twice  did  he  repent,  and  prostrate  fall 
Bt  fore  the  God  of  Daniel :  yet  again, 
Pc  m%  flattery,  and  prosperity,  undid  him. 
When  from  the  lofty  ramparts  of  his  palace 
He  view*d  the  splendoura  of  the  royal  city. 
That  magaxine  of  wealth,  which  proud  Euphra- 

tes 
Wafts  firom  emdtk  distant  comer  of  the  earth; 
When  he  beheld  the  adamantine  tow'rs, 
The  brazen  gates,  the  bulwarks  of  his  strength. 
The  pendant  gardens,  Art*s  stupendous  work. 
The  wonder  of  the  world !  the  proud  Chaldean, 
Mad  with  th*  intoxicating  fumes  which  rise 
When  uncontrolled  ambition  grasps  at  once 
Dominion  absolute,  and  boundless  wealth, 
For^  hn  was  a  man,  forgot  his  rod ! 
This  mighty  Babylon  is  mine,*  be  cry'd ; 
My  wond*rous  pow*r,  my  godlike  arm  achiev'd 

it 
I  soom  submission ;  own  no  Deity 
Above  my  own.* — While  the  blasphemer  spoke. 
The  wrath  of  Heav*n  inflicted  instant  ven- 
geanco; 


T  Danieli  ctiaiiii  U.  and  iv. 


Stripp*d  him  of  that  bright  reason  he  abusM ; 
And  drove  him  from  the  cheerful  haunts  of  meOi 
A  naked,  wretched,  helpless,  senseless  thing ; 
Companion  of  the  brutes,  his  equals  now. 

Fint  Jew.   Nor  does  his  impious  grandaois 
proud  Belshazzar, 
Fall  short  of  his  ofibnces ;  na^,  he  wants 
The  valiant  spirit  and  the  active  soul 
Of  his  progenitor ;  for  Pleasure*s  slave. 
Though  bound  in  silken  chains,  and  only  tied 
In  flowery  folten,  seeming  light  end  loose. 
Is  more  subdu'd  than  the  rash  casual  victim 
Of  anger  or  ambition ;  these  indeed 
Bum  with  a  fiercer  but  a  short-lived  fire ; 
While  pleasure  with  a  constant  flame  consumes, 
War  slays  her  thousands,  but  destmctive  Plea 

sure, 
More  foil,  more  fatal,  her  ten  thousands  slays  : 
The  yoan£  luxurious  king  she  fondly  woos 
In  ev'ry  shape  of  am*rou8  blandishment; 
With  adulation  smooth  ensnares  his  soul ) 
With  love  betrays  him,  and  with  wine  inflamea 
She  strews  her  magic  poppies  o*er  his  couch, 
And  with  delicious  opiates  charms  him  down, 
In  fatal  slumbera  bound.    Though  Babylon 
Is  now,  invested  by  the  warlike  troops 
Of  royal  Cyrus,  Persia's  valiant  prince ; 
Who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Median  king ; 
Darius,  fam*d  for  conquest,  now  prepares 
To  storm  the  city :  not  the  impending  horrors 
Which  ever  wait  a  siege  have  pow*r  to  wake 
To  thouffbt  or  sense  th*  intoxicated  kmg.  . 

Dan.  C*en  in  this  night  of  universal  dread, 
A  mighty  army  threat*ning  at  the  gates; 
This  very  night,  as  if  in  scorn  of  danger. 
The  dissolute  Belshazzar  holds  s  feast 
Magnificently  impious,  meant  to  honour 
Belus,  the  fav*rite  Babylonish  idol. 
Lew*d  parasites  compose  his  wanton  court. 
Whose  impious  flatt*ries  sooth  his  monstroM 

crimes : 
They  justify  his  vices  and  extd 
Htsjboastful  phrase,  as  if  he  were  some  god : 
Whate*er  he  says,  they  say ;  what  he  commands. 
Implicitly  they  do ;  they  echo  back 
His  blasphemies  with  shouts  of  loud  acclaim; 
And  when  he  wounds  the  tortur*d  ear  of  Virtue, 
Thej  cry  **  All  hail !  Belshazzar  live  for  ever  !** 
To-night  a  thousand  nobles  fill  his  hall. 
Princes,  and  all  the  dames  who  grace  the  oourt ; 
All  but  his  virtuous  mother,  sage  Nitocris : 
Ah !  how  unlike  the  impious  king  her  son ! 
She  never  mingles  in  the  midnight  fray. 
Nor  crowns  the  guilty  banquet  with  her  pro 


The  royal  fair  is  rich  in  every  virtue 
Which  can  adorn  the  queen  or  grace  the  wo- 
man. 
But  for  the  wisdom  of  her  pradent  counsels 
This  wretched  empire  had  been  long  undone. 
Not  fam'd  Semiramis,  Assyria*s  pride, 
Could  boast  a  brighter  mind  or  firmer  soul ; 
Beneath  the  gentle  rei^pi  of  Merodach,* 
Her  royal  lord,  our  nation  tasted  peace. 
Our  captive  monarch,  sad  Jehoiachin, 
Grown  gray  in  a  dose  prison's  horrid  gloom. 
He  freed  m>m  bondage;  brought  tSe  hoary 
kmg 


*  S  KiagSi  disp.  xziv. 
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lo  taste  onioe  more  the  loDg-fbr^tten  sweets 
Of  liberty  and  light,  sustainM  hi^  sfe, 
PourM  in  his  wounds  the  lenient  balm  of  kind- 
ness. 
And  blest  hb  setting  hour  of  lift  with  pnce. 
[SiNin^  ^tncmpetf  is  heard  aia  dUtanee, 
Pint  Jew.  That  sound  proclaims  the  banquet 

is  begun. 
S^tmd  Jew.  Hark!  the  licentious  uproar 

grows  morelood. 
The  vaulied  roof  resounds  with  shouts  of  mirth. 
And  the  firm  palace  shakes !  Retire  my  friends ; 
This  madness  is  not  meet  for  sober  ears. 
If  any  of  our  race  were  found  so  near, 
'Twould  but  expoee  us  to  the  rude  attack 
Of  ribaldry  obscene  and  impious  jests 
From  these  mad  sons  of  Belial,  more  inflamM 
To  deeds  of  riot  by  the  wanton  feast 
Dan,  Here  part  we  then !  but  when  again  to 

meet  ^ 

Who  knows,  save  heaven  ?  Yet,  O  my  friends ! 

I  feel 
An  impulse  more  than  human  stir  my  breast. 
Wrapt  in  prophetic  vision,*  I  behold 
Things  bid  as  yet  from  mortal  sight    I  see 
The  dart  of  vengeance  tremble  in  the  air. 
Ere  long  to  pierce  the  impbus  king.  E'en 

now 
The  desolating  angel  stalks  abroad. 
And  brandishes  aloft  the  two-edg*d  sword 
Of  retribution  keen ;  he  soon  will  strike, 
And  Babylon  shall  weep  as  Sion  wept 
Pass  but  a  little  whUe,  and  you  shall  see 
This  queen  of  cities  prostrate  on  the  earth. 
This  haughty  roistreas  of  the  kneeling  world. 
How  shall  she  sit  dishonour'd  in  the  dust, 
In  tamish*d  pomp  and  solitary  wo ! 
How  shall  she  shroud  her  glories  in  the  dark, 
And  in  opprobrious  silence  hide  her  head ! 
Lament,  O  virgin  daughter  of  Chaldea ! 
For  thou  shalt  fidl !  imperial  queen,  shalt  fall ! 
No   more   Sidonian    robes    shall    grace    thy 

Kznbs. 
To  purple  garments  sackcloth  shall  succeed , 
And  sordid'dust  and  ashes  shall  supply 
The  od'rous  nard  and  cassia.  Thou,  who  said'st 
I  AJf,  and  there  is  none  beside  me  :  thou, 
E'en  thou,  imperial  Babylon,  shalt  fall ! 
Thy  glory  quite  eclips'd !  The  pleasant  sound 
Of  viol  and  of  harp  shall  charm  no  more ; 
Nor  song  of  Syrian  damsels  shall  be  heard, 
Besponstve  to  the  hite's  luxurious  note : 
Bat  the  loud  bittern's  cry,  the  raven's  croak, 
llie  baf  s  fell  scream,  the  lonely  owl's  dull 

plaint, 
^nd  ev'ry  hideous  bird,  with  ominous  shriek, 
BbaU  scare  affrighted  Silence  fVom  thy  walls : 
HThile  Desolation,  snatching  from  the  hand 
Of 'Hme  the  scythe  of  ruin,  sits  ak>fi; 
Or  stalks  in  dreadful  roaiesty  abroad. 
I  see  th'  exterminating  fiend  advance. 
E'en  now  I  se^  her  glare  with  horrid  joy. 
See  tower's  imperial  mould'ring  at  her  touch ; 
She  glances  on  the  broken  battfoment, 
She  eyes  the  crumbling  oduom,  and  enjoys 
The  work  of  ages  prostrate  in  the  dust — 
Then,  pointing  to  the  mischiefs  she  has  made, 
Exulting  cries.  This  onee  was  Ba)>ylon ! 

•  flee  tbs  Prophecies  of  Iiaiali,  chap,  xlvii.  and  others. 


PART  II. 


Scene — the  court  of  Belshazxar.  The  king  $eat- 
edona  magnificent  throne.  Pritices,  nobletf 
and  attendante.  Ladies  of  the  courL  Mueic 
— A  euperb  banquet. 

Ift  cour.    (rises  and  Jmeels.)    Hail  mighty 

king! 
Ud  cour.        Belshazzar,  live  for  ever  ! 
3d  cour.  Sun  of  the  world,  and  light  of  kings, 

all  hail! 
4ih  cour.  With  lowly  rev'rence,  such  as  best 
becomes 
The  humblest  creatures  of  imperial  power, 
Behold  a  thousand  nobles  bend  before  thee ! 
Princes  far  fam'd,  and  dames  of  high  descent 
Yet  all  this  pride  of  wealth,  this  boast  of  beauty, 
Shrinks  into  nought  before  thine  awful  eye ! 
And  lives  or  dies«s  the  king  frowns  or  smiles ! 
Bel.  This  is  such  homage  as  becomes  your 
loves. 
And  suits  the  mighty  monarch  of  mankind. 
5th  tour.    The  bending  world  should  pros- 
trate thus  before  thee ; 
And  Mv  not  only  praise  but  adoration  ! 
Belshazxar  (rises  and  comes  forward.) 
Let  dull  Philosophy  preach  seli-denial ; 
Let  envious  Poverty  and  snarling  Age 
Proudly  declaim  against  the  joys  they  know 

not 
Let  the  deluded  Jews,  who  fondly  hope 
Some  fancied  heaven  hereafter,  mortify,     * 
And  lose  the  actual  blessings  of  this  world 
To  purchase  others  which  may  never  come. 
Our  gods  may  promise  less,  but  give  us  more 
111  c^ild  my  ardent  spirit  be  content 
With  meagre  abstinence  and  hungry  hope. 
Let  those  misjudging  Israelites,  who  want 
The  nimble  spirits  and  the  active  soul. 
Call  their  blunt  feelings  virtue :  let  them  drudge, 
In  regular  progression,  through  the  round 
Of  formal  duty  and  of  daily  toil; 
And  when  they  want  the  ^nius  to  be  happy. 
Believe  their  harsh  austerity  is  goodness. 
If  there  be  gods,  they  meant  we  should  enjoy : 
Wbv  give  us  else  these  tastes  and  appetites  7 
And  why  the  means  to  crown  them  with  indul- 
gence? 
To  burst  the  feeble  bonds  which  hold  the  vulgar. 
Is  noble  daring. 

1st  oour.  And  is  therefore  worthy 

The  high  imperial  spirit  of  Belshazzar. 
2d  cour.    Behold  a  banquet  which  the  gods 

might  share ! 
BeL  To-night,  my  friends,  your    monarch 
shan  be  blest 
With  ev'ry  various  joy ;  to-night  is  ours ; 
Nor  shall  the  envious  gods,  wno  view  our  blis8« 
And  sicken  as  they  view,  to-night  disturb  us. 
Bring  all  the  richest  spices  of  uie  East; 
The  od'rous  cassia  and  the  dropping  myrrh, 
The  liquid  amber  and  the  fragant  gums, 
Rob  Gilead  of  its  balms,  Belshazzar  bids, 
And  leave  the  Arabian  groves  without  an  odour. 
Bring  freshest  flow'rs,  exhaust  the  bk>oming 

spring, 
Twine  the  green  myrtle  with  the  short  liv'd 

rose ; 
And  ever,  as  the  blushing  garland  fkdes. 
We'll  learn  to  snatch  the  fhgitive  deHght, 
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And  gna^  the  fljing  joj  ere  it  escapes  us. 
Come — fill  the  smiling  goblet  for  the  king ; 
Belshazz&r  will  not  let  a  moment  pass 
UnmarkM  by  some  enjoyment!  The  full  bowl 
Let  every  guest  partake ! 

[Courtiers  kneel  and  drink, 
Ut  cour  Here*fl  to  the  king  I 

Light  of  the  world,  and  glory  of  the  earth, 
Whose  word  is  fate  i 

Bel,  Yes ;  we  are  likest  gods 

When  we  have  pow'r,  and  use  it    What  is 

wealth 
But  the  rich  means  to  gratify  desire  7 
I  will  not  have  a  wish,  a  hope,  a  thought, 
That  shall  not  know  fruition.  What  is  empire  7 
The  privilege  to  punish  and  enjoy : 
To  feel  oar  pow*r  in  makinp^  others  fear  it ; 
To  taste  of  Pleasure's  cup  till  we  grow  gidd^. 
And  think  ourselves  immortaU  This  is  empire ! 
My  ancestors  scarce  tasted  of  its  joys : 
Shut  from  the  sprightly  world,  and  all  its 

charms, 
In  cumbrous  majesty,  in  sullen  state 
And  dull  unsocial  dignity  they  liv'd ; 
Far  from  the  sight  of  an  admiring  world. 
That  world,  whose  gaze  makes  half  the  charms 

of  greatness; 
They  nothmg  knew  of  empire  but  the  name, 
Or  «aw  it  in  the  looks  of  trembling  sUves ; 
And  all  they  felt  of  royalt  v  was  care. 
But  I  will  see,  and  know  it  of  myself; 
Youth,  Wealth,  and  Greatness  court  me  to  be 

blest. 
And  Fow*r  and  Pleasure  draw  with  equal  force 
And  sweet  attraction  :  both  I  will  embrace 
In  quick  succession  ;  this  is  Pleasure's  day ; 
Ambition  will  have  time  to  reign  hereafter ; 
It  is  the  proper  appetite  of  age. 
The  lust  of  pow'r  shall  lord  it  uncontroU'd, 
When  all  the  g^n'rous  feelings  grow  obtuse. 
And  stern  Dominion  holds,  with  ri^id  hand, 
His  iron  rein,  and  sits  and  sways  uone. 
But  youth  is  Pleasure's  hour  ! 

Itf  cour.  Perish  the  slave 

Who,  with  official  counsel  would  oppose 
The  kinjf's  desire,  whose  slightest  wish  is  law ! 
Bel,  Now  strike  the  loud-ton'd  lyre  and  sofler 
lute; 
Let  me  have  music,  with  the  nobler  aid 
Of  poesy.    Where  are  those  cunning  men 
Who  bcwist,  by  chosen  sounds,  and  measurM 

sweetness, 
To  set  the  busy  spirits  in  a  flame, 
And  cool  them  at  their  will  7  who  know  the  art 
To  call  the  hidden  powers  of  numbers  forth. 
And  make  that  pliant  instrument,  the  mind. 
Yield  to  the  pow'rful  sympathy  of  sound. 
Obedient  to  tJie  master's  artful  hand. 
Such  magic  is  song !  Then  give  me  song ; 
Yet  not  at  first  such  soul  dissolving  strauiB 
As  melt  the  soften'd  sense ;  but  such  bold  mea- 
sures 
As  may  inflame  my  spirit  to  despise 
Th*  ambitious  Persian,  that  presumptuous  boy, 
Who  rashly  dares  e'en  now  invest  our  city. 
And  menaces  th'  invincible  Belshazzar. 
[A  grand  concert  of  mttnc,  after  which  an  ode,] 

In  vain  shall  Persian  Cyrus  dare 
With  great  Belshazzar  wage  unequal  war : 
In  vain  Darius  shall  combine, 


Darius  leader  of  the  Median  line ; 

While  fair  Euphrates'  stream  our  walls  protectt 

And  great  Belshazzar's  self  our  fate  dirocts. 

War  and  famine  threat  in  vain. 

While  this  demi-god  shall  reign ! 
Let  Persia's  prostrate  king  confess  his  pow'r, 
And  Media's  monarch  drMd  his  vengeful  lumr 

On  Dura's*  ample  plain  behold 
Immortal  Belus,t  whom  the  nations  own ; 
Sublime  he  stands  in  bumish'd  gold. 
And  richest  ofierings  his  bright  altars  crown 

To-night  his  deity  we  here  adore, 
And  due  libations  speak  his  mighty  pow*r. 

Yet  Belus*  self  not  more  we  own 
Than  great  Belshazzar  on  Chaldea's  throntf. 

Great  Belshazzar  like  a  God, 

Rules  the  natbns  with  a  nod ! 
To  great  Belshazzar  be  the  goblet  crown'd ! 
Belshazzar's  name  the  echoing  roo&  rebound ! 

BeUh,  Enoagh !  the  kindling  rapture  fires  my 
brain. 
And  my  heart  dances  to  the  flattering  sounds, 
I  feel  myself  a  god!  Why  not  a  god  ! 
What  were  the  deities  our  fathers  worship'd  ? 
What  was  great  Nimrod  our  imperial  founder  7 
What  greater  Belus,  to  whose  pow'r  divine 
We  raise  to-night  the  banquet  and  the  song 
But  youthful  heroes,  mortal,  like  myself. 
Who  by  their  daring  eam'd  divinity  7 
They  were  but  men :  nay  some  were  less  than 

men, 
Though  now  rever'd  as  gods.  What  was  Anubis, 
Whom  Egypt's  sapient  sons  adore  7  A  dog ! 
And  shall  not  I,  young?  valiant,  and  a  kin^. 
Dare  more  7  do  more  7  exceed  the  boldest  flights 
Of  my  progenitors  7 — ^Fill  me  more  wine. 
To  cherish  and  exalt  the  young  idea,  {he  drinkg  ) 
Ne'er  did  Olympian  Jupiter  himself 
Quaff  such  immortal  draughts. 

Ut  cour.  What  could  that  Canaan, 

That  heaven  in  hope,  that  nothing  in  possession, 
That  air-built  bliss  of  the  deluded  Jews, 
That  promis'd  land  of  milk  and  flowing  honey, 
What  could  that  fancy'd  Paradise  bestow 
To  match  these  generous  juices  7 

Behh,  Hold— enough ! 

Thou  hast  rous'd  a  thought    By  Heav'n  I  will 

enjoy  it : 
A  glorious  thoufirht!  which  will  exalt  to  rapture 
The  pleasure  of  the  banquet,  and  bestow 
A  yet  untasted  relish  of  delight 
let  cour.  What  means  the  king  7 
Beleh,  The  Jews !  said'st  thou  the  Jews ! 
let  cour,  1  spoke  of  that  undone,  that  o^jtcast 
people, 
Those  tributary  creatures  of  thy  pow'r. 
The  captives  of  thy  will,  whose  very  breath 
Hangs  on  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  the  king. 
Bdeh,  When  that  abandoned  race  was  hithet 
brought, 

•  Daniel,  chap.  iii. 

t  See  a  very  fine  description  of  the  temple  of  this  idol 
The  towYing  fkne 
Of  Bel,  Chaldean  Jove,  surpassing  f^r ' 
That  Doric  temple,  which  the  Eiean  chiefb 
Raised  to  their  thunderer  fVom  the  spoilt  of  war, 
Or  that  Ionic,  where  th'  Epbesian  bow'd 
To  Dian,  queen  of  heaven.    Eight  towera  arise. 
Each  above  each,  immeasurable  height, 
A  monument  at  once  of  eastern  pricte. 
And  slavish  superstition,  k,c 

Jmdek  JUtterti^b  i. 
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Were  not  the  choicest  treasures  of  their  temple, 
(Derotod  to  their  God,  and  held  most  precious) 
AmoDff  the  spoils  which  grac*d  Nebassar's* 

tnumphs. 
And  lod^rM  in  Babylon? 
Isf  cour.  O  kitia  I  they  were.> 

3i{  eour.  The  Jews,  with  saperstitious  awe, 
behold 
These  sacred  sjrmbols  of  their  ancient  faith : 
Nor  has  captivity  abated  aught 
The  reVrend  love  they  bear  these  holy  reliques. 
Though  we  deride  their  law,  and  scorn  their 

persons, 
Tet  never  have  we  yet  to  human  use 
Devoted  these  rich  vessels  set  apart 
To  sacred  purposes. 

Bd$k.  I  joy  to  hear  it ! 

Go— fetch  them  hither«    They  shall  grace  our 

banquet 
Does  no  one  stir  ?  Belshazzar  disobeyed  7 
And  yet  you  live  ?  Whence  comes  this  strange 

reluctance  ? 
Thimew-born  rev*rence  for  the  helpless  Jews? 
This  fear  to  injure  those  who  can't  revenge  it  ? 
Send  to  the  sacred  treasury  in  haste, 
Let  all  be  hither  brought ; — who  answers  dies. 

[They  go  out. 
The  mantling  wine  a  higher  joy  will  yield, 
PourM  from  uae  precious  flaggons  which  adom*d 
Their  far.&mM  temple,  now  in  ashes  laid. 
Oh !  'twill  exalt  the  pleasure  into  transport. 
To  gall  those  whining,  praying  Israelites ! 
I  laugh  to  think  what  wild  dismay  will  seiae 

f£em 
When  they  shall  learn  the  use  that  has  been 

made 
Of  all  their  holy  trumpery  ! 

[  The  v$$hIs  arc  Irought  in, 
2d  cour.  It  comes ; 

A  goodly  show !  how  bright  with  gold  and  gems! 
Far  fitter  for  a  youthful  monarch's  board 
Than  the  cold  shrine  of  an  unheeding  Go^. 

BeUh,  Fill  me  that  massy  goblet  to  thabrim* 
Now,  Abraham !  let  thy  wretched  race  expect 
The  fable  of  their  faith  to  be  fulfillM ; 
Their  second  tomple  and  their  promis'd  king ! 
Now  will  they  see  the  god  they  vainly  serve 
Is  impotpnt  to  help ;  for  had  he  pow'r 
To  hear  and  grant  their  ptayV,  he  would  pre- 
vent 
This  profanation. 

[As  the  king  i$  going  to  drink,  thunder  it  heard : 
he  starts  from  the  throne,  spies  a  hand,  which 
writes  on  the  wall  theA  words,  mens,  mene, 
TEKXL,  UPHARSIN.  He  Uts  foU  the  goblet,  and 
stands  in  an  attitude  of  speechless  horror,  AU 
start  and  seem  terr{/iea,] 
1st  cour,  (after  q  long  pause.  Oh,  transcend- 

ant  horror ! 
2tf  ceitr.  What  may  this  mean  ?  The  king  b 

greatly  mov'd ! 
3tf  ceur.  Nor  is  it  strange — who  unappall'd 
can  view  it  7 
l%ose  sacred  cups !  I  doubt  we  've  gone  too  far! 
1st  eour.  Obi»erve  t^ie  fear-struck  king!  his 
starting  eyes 

*  Tht  Bame  of  Neboebadnenar  not  beiof  reducible  to 
^trae,  I  have  adopted  that  of  Nebanar,  on  Uw  aothority 
of  tbo  iDgmioui  and  learned  Author  of  'Jodah  Re- 

Vrul  G 


Roll  horribly.  Thrice  he  essay'd  to  speak, 
And  thrice  his  tongue  refus'd. 
Belsh,  (in  a  low  tremhUng  voice,)   Ye  myfti. 

words ! 
Thou  semblance  of  an  hand  !  illusive  forms* 
Ye  wild  fantastic  images,  what  are  ye  7 
Dread  shadows,  speak !  Explain  your  dark  in 

tent! 
Ye  will  not  answer  me — ^Alas !  I  feel 
I  am  a  mortal  now — My  failing  limbs 
Refuse  to  bear  me  up.    I  am  no  god ! 
Grods  do  not  tremble  thus — Support  me,  hold  me. 
These  looeen'd  joints,  these  knees  which  smite 

each  other. 
Betray  I'm  but  a  man — a  weak  one  too ! 
1st  cour.  In  truth,  'tis  passing  strange,  and 

full  of  horror! 
Belsh,  Send  for  the  learn'd  magicians,  every 

sage 
Who  deals  in  wizard  spells  and  magic  charms. 

[Some  go  out- 
ht  court.  How  fares  my  lord  the  king  7 
Besh,  Am  I  a  king  7 

What  pow'r  have  1 1  Ye  lying  slaves,  I  am  not 
Oh,  soul  distracting  sight !  but  is  it  real  7 
Perhaps  'tis  fancy  all,  or  the  wild  dream 
Of  mad  distemperature,  the  fumes  of  wine ! 
I'll  look  on  it  no  more ! — So — now  I'm  well ! 
I  am  a  king  again,  and  know  not  fear. 
And  yet  my  eyes  will  seek  that  fatal  spot, 
And  fondly  dwell  upon  the  sight  that  blaft 

them! 
Again,  'tis  there !  it  is  not  fancy's  work, 
I  see  it  still !  'tis  written  on  the  wall ! 
I  see  the  writing,  but  the  viewless  writer. 
Who !  what  is  he !  Oh,  horror  !  horror !  horror 
It  cannot  be  the  God  of  these  poor  Jews ; 
For  what  is  He,  that  he  can  thus  afHict  7 
2d  cour.   Let  not  my  Lord  the  king  be  thus 

dismay'd. 
3d  cour.  Let  not  a  phantom,  an  illusive  shade 
Disturb  the  peace  of  him  who  rules  the  world. 
Belsh,    No  more,  ye  wretohcd  sycophants! 

no  more ! 
The  sweetest  note  which  flatt'ry  now  can  strike 
Harsh  and  discordant  grates  upon  my  soul. 
Talk  not  of  pow'r  to  one  so  full  of  fear. 
So  weak,  so  impotent !  Look  on  that  wall ; 
If  thou  wouldst  soothe  my  soul  explain  the 

writinfir, 
And  thou  shalt  be  my  oracle,  my  God  ! 
O  toll  me  whence  it  came,  and  what  it  means, 
And  I'll  believe  I  am  again  a  king ! 
Friends !  princes !  ease  my  troubled  breast,  and 

say 
What  do  the  mystic  characters  portend  7 
1»*  court.  'Tis  not  in  us,  O  king,  to  ease  thy 

spirit; 
We  are  not  skill'd  in  those  mysterious  arte 
Which  wait  the  midnight  studies  of  the  sage  • 
But  of  the  deep  diviners  thou  shalt  learn. 
The  wise  astrologers,  the  sage  magicians, 
Who,  of  evente  unborn,  Uke  secret  note. 
And  hold  deep  commerce  with  the  unseen  world 

Enter  astclogers,  magicians,  Sfc,  dfc 
Belsh,  Approach,  ye  sages,  'tis  the  king  com- 
mands. [  TTiey  kneel. 
Astrotogsfs,  Hail,  mighty  kinir  of  Babylon ! 
BetsK                                     Nay,  rise  * 
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I  do  not  need  your  homage,  but  your  help ; 
The  world  may  worship,  you  must  counsel  me. 
He  who  declares  the  secret  of  the  kin^, 
No  common  honours  shall  await  his  skill ; 
Our  empire  shall  be  tax*d  for  his  reward, 
And  he  himself  shall  name  the  gift  he  wishes. 
A  splendid  scarlet  robe  shall  grace  his  Hmbt, 
Hb  neck  a  princely  chain  of  gold  adorn : 
Meet  honours  for  such  wisdom :  He  shall  rule 
The  third  in  rank  throughout  our  Babylon. 
2d  AjttT.   Such  reoompence    becomes    Bel- 

shazzar's  bounty; 
Let  the  king  speak  the  secret  of  his  soul ; 
Which  heard,  his  humble  creatures  shall  unfold. 
BeUh.  {jxnnU  to  the  toail.)  Be  *t  so— look  there 

— behold  those  characters ! 
Nay,  do  not  start,  for  I  will  know  their  meaning ! 
Ha !  answer ;  speak,  or  instant  death  awaits  you ! 
What,  dumb !  all  dumb  I  where  is  your  boasted 

skill  7  [  They  confer  together. 

Keep  them  asunder — no  confederacy- 
No  secret  plots  to  make  your  tales  agree, 
Speak,  slaves,  and  dare  to  let  me  know  the 

worst !  [  They  kneel 

Ut  Astr,  O,  let  the  king  forgive  his  faithful 

servants  ! 
2d  Aetr,  O  mitigate  our  threatened  doom  of 

death ; 
If  we  declare,  with  mingled  grief  and  shame, 
We  cannot  tell  the  secret  of  the  king. 
Nor  what  the!>o  mystic  characters  portend  ! 
Beleh,    Off  with  their  heads !  Ye  shall  not 

live  an  hour ! 
Curse  on  your  shallow  arts,  your  lying  science ! 
*Ti8  thus  you  practice  on  the  credulous  world. 
Who  think  you  wise  because  themselves  are 

weak ! 
But  miscreants,  ye  shall  die!  the  pow'r  to 

punish 
Is  all  that  I  have  lefl  me  of  a  king. 
lit  emir.  Great  sire,  suspend  their  punish- 
ment a  while ; 
Behold  Nitocris  comes,  thy  royal  mother ! 

Enter  Qumi. 

Queeji.  O  my  misguided  son ! 

Well  may'st  thou  wonder  to  behold  me  here : 
For  I  have  ever  shunn'd  this  scene  of  riot, 
Where    wild    intemperance    and   dishonoured 

mirth 
Hold  festival  impure.    Yet,  O  Belshazzar ! 
I  could  not  hear  the  wonders  which  befel. 
And  leave  thee  to  the  workings  of  despair : 
For,  spite  of  all  the  anguish  of  my  soul 
At  thy  offences,  I'm  thy  mother  still ! 
Against  the  solemn  purnose  I  had  formM 
Never  to  mix  in  this  unhallowM  crowd. 
The  wondrous  stoiy  of  the  mystic  writing. 
Of  strange  and  awral  import,  brings  me  here ; 
If  hap'ly  I  may  show  some  likely  means 
To  fathom  this  dark  mystery. 

BeL  Speak,  O  queen  ! 

My  lisCning  soul  shall  hang  upon  thy  words, 
And  prompt  obedience  follow  them  ! 

Queen.  Then  bear  me. 

Among  thy  captive  tribes  which  hither  came 
To  grace  Neba!8sar*s  triumph,  there  was  brought 
A  jrouth  nam'd  Daniel,  favoured  by  high  Heav'n 
With  pow'r  to  kx>k  into  the  secret  page 
Of  dim  Futurity  0  mysterious  volume. 


The  spirit  of  the  holy  gods  Is  In  him: 
No  vision  so  obscure,  so  deeply  hid. 
No  sentence  so  perplexed  but  he  can  solve  it . 
He  can  unfold  the  dark  decrees  of  fate. 
Can  trace  each  crooked  labyrinth  of  thought. 
Each  winding  maze  of  doubt,  and  make  it  dear 
And  palpable  to  sense.     He  twice  explained 
The  monarches  mystic  dreams.    The  holy  seer 
Saw,  with  prophetic  spirit,  what  befel 
The  king  long  afler.    For  his  wond*rous  skill  • 
He  was  rewarded,  honour*d,  and  caress'd. 
And  with  the  rulers  of  Chaldea  rankM : 
Thongh  now,  alas !  thrown  by,  his  services 
Forgotten  or  neglected. 

Bel.  .  Send  with  speed 

A  message  to  command  the  holy  man 
To  meet  us  on  the  instant 

Nitoeri$.  1  already 

Have  sent  to  ask  his  presence  at  the  palaoe , 
And  lo !  in  happy  season  see  he  comes. 

Enter  Daniel. 

BeL  Welcome,  thrice  venerable  sage !  ap- 
proach. 
Art  thou  that  Daniel  whom  my  great  forefather 
Brought  hither  with  the  captive  tribes  of  Judah ! 

DanieL  I  am,  O  king  I 

BeL        Then,  pardon,  holy  prophet ; 
Nor  let  a  just  resentment  of  thy  wrongs. 
And  long  neglected  merit,  shut  thy  heart 
Against  a  king*s  request,  a  suppliant  king ! 

DanieL  The  God  I  worship  teaches  to  for 
give. 

BeL  Then  let  thy  words  bring  comfort  to  m> 
soul. 
IVe  heard  the  spirit  of  the  gods  is  in  thee ; 
That  thou  can'st  look  into  the  fates  of  men. 
With  prescience  more  than  human  I 

Daniel.  Hold,  O  king! 

Wisdom  is  f^om  above ;  'tis  God*s  own  gift , 
I  of  myself  am  notbine;  but  from  Him 
The  little  knowledge  1  possess,  I  hold: 
To  him  be  all  the  glory ! 

BeL  'nien,0  Daniel! 

If  thou  indeed  dost  boast  that  wond'rous  gift. 
That  faculty  divine ;  look  there,  and  tell  me  ! 
O  say,  what  mean  those  mystic  characters  ? 
Remove  this  load  of  terror  from  my  soul. 
And  honours,  such  as  kings  can  give,  await 

thee. 
Thou  shalt  he  great  beyond  thy  soul's  ambitioo 
And  rich' above  thy  wildest  dream  of  wealth  : 
Clad  in  the  scarlet  robe  our  nobles  wear. 
And  grac'd  with  princely  ensigns  thou  shah 

stand 
Near  our  own  throne,  and  third  withhi  our  em 
pire. 

DanieL  O  mighty  king,  thy  gifts  with  thee 
remain 
And  let  thy  high  rewards  on  others  fall 
The  princely  ensign,  nor  the  scarlet  robe. 
Nor  yet  to  be  the  third  within  thy  realm. 
Can  touch  the  soul  of  Daniel.    Honour,  fame, 
All  that  the  world  calls  great,  thy  orown  itself^ 
Could  never  satisfy  the  vast  ambition 
Of  an  immortal  spirit ;  I  aspire 
Beyond  thy  pow'r  of  giving ;  my  high  hopes 
Reach  also  to  a  crown — ^but  'tis  a  crown 
Unfading  and  etemaL 

lit  eour,  Woad^'rous  map  I 
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Ov  pnettfl  iMusfa  bo  tooh  notioiit. 

Datuel.  "         Yet,  O  king! 

Thoofh  tU  oiuiiotM  by  grandeor  or  by  gift, 
I  will  onfbkl  tbe  bigh  decree  of  Hea?en, 
And  straight  deokre  the  niFstery. 
JUL  Speak,  O  prophet! 

DwAd,  Prepare  to  hear  what  kings  have  sel- 
dom beard; 
Prepare  to  hear  what  oonrtiers  seldom  tell, 
Prepare  to  bear  the  Troth.    The  mighty  God, 
Who  rules  the  sceptres  and  the  hearts  of  kings, 
Gave  thy  renown*d  fore&ther*  here  to  reign. 
With  such  extent  of  empire,  weight  of  pow'r, 
And  greatness  of  dominion,  the  wide  eaxth 
Trembled  beneath  the  terror  of  his  name, 
And  kingdoms  stood  or  fell  as  he  decreed. 
Oh !  dangenms  pinnacle  of  pow'r  supreme ! 
Who  can  stand  safe  opon  its  treach*roas  top, 
Bebofcl  the  gaanff  prostrate  world  below. 
Whom  dep&  ancidistanoe  into  pigmies  shrink^ 
And  not  grow  giddy !  Babylon's  great  king 
Forvot  be  was  a  man,  a  helpless  man, 
Sobject -to  pain,  and  sin,  and  death,  like  others  ! 
Bat  who  shall  fight  against  Omnipotence  ? 
Or  who  hath  harden*d  his  obdorate  heart 
Against  the  Majesty  of  Hea7*n,  and  prosper'd  7 
iCe  God  he  hath  insulted  was  avenr*d ; 
From  empire,  fhNii  the  joys  of  sodal  li^ 
He  drove  him  forth;  extmgnuh*d  reason's  lamp ; 
Qoeneh'd  thai  bright  spark  of  deity  within ; 
CompellM  him  witii  the  forest  brutes  to  roam 
For  scanty  pasture ;  and  the  mountain  dews 
Fell,  cold  and  wet,  on  his  defenceless  head. 
Till  he  ioonfi)8a'd,---Let  men,  let  monarchs  hear ! 
TiU  he  oonfess*d,  Pkidb  was  not  m adk  for  man. 
NiettrU.  O  awfbl  instance  of  divine  displea- 
sure! 
BeL  Proceed !  my  soul  is  wrapt  in  fix*d  at- 
tention! 
DMmd.  O  king !  thy  grandaire  not  in  vain 
hadsinn*d, 
U^  from  hb  error  thou  hadst  learnt  the  truth. 
fhe  stor^  of  his  fidl  thou  oft  has  heard. 
But  has  it  taught  thee  wisdom  7  Thou  like  bim, 
Hast  been  elate  with  powV,  and  mad  with  pride, 
Like  him,  thou  hast  defy*d  the  livinff  God. 
Nay,  to  bold  thoughts  hast  added  &eds  more 

bold. 
Thou  hast  outwronght  the  pattern  he  bequeathM 


And  quite  oatgone  example ;  hast  profiuk*d 
With  impious  nand,  the  vessels  of  the  temple : 
Those  vessels  sanctify*d  to  htdiest  use, 
Thou  hast  pdluted  with  unhallowM  lips, 
And  made  the  instruments  of  fiml  debauch, 
Thou  hast  ador*d  the  gods  of  wood  and  stone, 
VQe,  senseleee  deities,  the  work  of  hands  t 
But  HE,  THK  Kino  or  Kmas,  and  lord  ov  lords, 
In  whom  exists  thy  life,  thy  soul,  thy  breath, 
On  whom  thy  being  hangs,  thou  bast  deny*d. 
Ut  cmtr.  (oMe  te  ike  oiken.)  With  what  an 

holy  boldness  he  reproves  him  1 
3d  co«r.  Soefa  is  the  fbarless  confldenoe  of 

virtae! 
And  such  the  righteous  courage  thoee  malntsin 
Who  plead  the  cause  of  truth.    The  amoBest 


He  utters  bad  bben  death  to  half  the  court 


BeL  Now  let  the  mystic  writing  be  «zplaiBVl 
Thrice  venerable  sage ! 

DafdeL  O  mighty  king  I 

Hear  then  its  awflil  import :  Juav'n  hoe  tmm. 

~    bet'd 

T%y  daye  of  royalty^  and  eoon  will  end  tkem. 
Our  Oed  has  weigh'd  thee  in  the  even  bakmee 
Of  hie  oten  holy  Mto,  and^nds  thee  wanting: 
And  last  thy  kingdom  ehaU  he  wrteUdfnm  thee. 
And  know,  the  Mede  and  Pereian  ehaUpeeeeee  it 

BeL  (eturta  tip.)  Prophet,  when  shall  this  be  T 

DameL  In  God's  own  time ; 

Here  my  comitiission  ends ;  I  may  not  utter 
More  than  tl.on*st  heard;  but  oh!  remember 

king! 
Thy  days  are  number*d :  hear,  repent  and  live 

Bel.  Say,  prophet,  what  can  penitence  avml 
If  Heaven's  decrees  immutably  are  fiz*d. 
Can  pray'rs  avert  our  fate  7 

DameL  They  change  our  hearts, 

And  thus  dispose  Omnipotence  to  mercy. 
'Tie  man  that  alters ;  God  is  still  tbe  same. 
Conditional  are  all  Heav'n's covenants: 
And  when  th'  uplifted  thunder  is  withheld, 
*Ti8  prayV  that  deprecates  th'  impending  bolt 
Good  He»kiah*s*  days  were  number*d  too; 
But  penitence  and  faith  were  mighty  ]Jeas : 
At  Mercy's  throne  they  never  pli^  in  vam. 

[He  i$  going. 

Bd,  Stay,  prophet,  and  receive  thy  promis'd 
gift; 
Tbe  scarlet  robe  and  princely  chain  are  thine 


And  let  mj  herald  publish  through  tbe  land 
That  Daniel  stands,  in  dignity  and  pow'r. 
The  third  in  Babylon.  These  just  rewards 


Thou  well  may'st  claim,  though  sad  thy  pr» 
phecy! 

Queen,  Be  not  deoeiv'd  my  son !  nor  let  thy 
soul 
Snatch  an  unoertain  moment's  treach'rous  reit^ 
On  the  dread  brink  of  that  tremendous  gulf 
Which  yawns  beneath  thee. 

DmnieL  O  unhappy  king. 

Know  what  mtut  happen  once  m&y  happen  sooil 
Remember  that  'tis  terrible  to  meet 
Great  evils  unprepared !  and,  O  Belshanar  ! 
In  the  wild  moment  of  dismay  and  death. 
Remember  thou  wast  wam'd !  and,  O  remember. 
Warnings  despis'd  are  condemnations  then. 

[Ej^BuiU  Daniel  and  Queen. 

BeL    'TIS  well— my  soul  shakes  off  its  load 
of  care: 
'TIS  only  the  obscure  is  terrible. 
Imagination  fhimes  events  unknown. 
In  ymd  ikntastic  shapes  of  hideous  ruin, 
And  what  it  fbars  orestes !— I  know  the  worst ; 
And  awful  is  that  worst  as  fear  could  feign : 
But  distant  are  the  ills  I  have  to  dread ! 
What  is  remote  may  be  uncertain  too ! — 
Ha !  princes !  hope  breaks  in !— This  may  not 
be, 

1st  eour.  Perhaps  this  Daniel  is  in  Icagne 
with  Persia ; 
And  brib'd  by  Cvrus  to  report  these  hcrvors, 
To  weaken  and  impede  the  mighty  plans 
Of  thy  imperial  mind. 

BeL  'Tis  very  like. 

3d  eour.  Return  we  to  the  banquet 

BeL  Dare  we  venture  7 

•  S  ChroD.  flkap.  xxxtti.   Inish,  ehap^  xzxviU. 
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3d.  amr.  Let  not  this  dreaminif  seer  difUirb 
the  king. 
Agminit  the  pow'r  of  Cjnii  and  the  Mede 
Li  Babylon  secore.    Her  braien  gates 
Mock  all  attempts  to  force  them.    Proud  £a- 

phratea, 
A  ^at'ry  bulwark,  gnarda  our  ample  city 
From  all  awatlanta.    And  within  the  walla ' 
Of  this  stupendous  capital  are  lodgM 
Such  Tast  provisions,  such  exhanstless  stores, 
As  a  twice  ten  years  siege  could  never  waste. 
Bel.  (emhraee$  him.)  My  better  genius !  Safe 
in  such  resources, 
I  mock  the  prophet — ^Tum  me  to  the  banquet ! 
[Am  they  are  going  to  resume  their  placet  at  the 
han^uet^  a  dreadful  uproar  is  heard^  tumuUu- 
sot  me«,  and  warlike  sounds.    AU  stand  ter- 
rified. Enter  soldiers  toith  their  swsrds  draton 
and  wounded.] 

Soldier.  Oh,  helpless  Babylon !  Oh,  wretched 
kin^! 
Chaldea  is  no  more,  the  Mede  has  conquer'd ! 
Tlie  victor  Cyrus,  like  a  mightv  torrent 
Comes  rushing  on,  and  maru  his  way  with  ruin! 
Destruction  is  at  hand ;  escape  or  perish. 

BeL  Impossible !  Villain  and  slare  thou  ly*st ! 
Eufihrates  and  the  braaen  gates  secure  us. 
W^e  those  renmin,  Belshazzar  laughs  at  dan* 


dier.  Euphrates  is  diverted  from  its  course; 
The  brazen  ^ates  are  burst,  the  city  *s  taken ; 
Thyself  a  pns'ner,  and  thy  empire  lost 
BeL  Oh,  prophet !  I  romember  thee  indeed ! 

file  runs  out.    They  follow  in  the  utmost  confu- 
sion.] 

Enter  several  Jews^  Medes^  and  Babylonians.'^ 

1st  Jew,  He  comes,  he  oomes!  the  long  ]Hre. 
dieted  prince, 
*  Qrrus,  the  destinM  instrument  of  Heaven, 
IV)  free  our  c^>tive  nation,  and  restoro 
Jehovah^s  tem|>le.  Carnage  marks  bis  waTt 
And  Conqueetsits  upon  hu  plume  crown'd  helm. 

ild  Jem.  What  noise  is  that? 

1st  Jew.  Hark !  'tis  Belshazzar^s  voice ! 

Be7.  (without.)  O  soldier,  sparo  my  life,  and 
aid  my  flight ! 
Such  treasures  shall  reward  the  gentle  deed 
As  Persia  never  saw.    I  *11  be  thy  slave ; 
I  '11  yield  my  erown  to  €yrus ;  I'll  adoro 
His  gods  and  thine— I  '11  kneel  and  kiss  thy  fbet, 
And  worship  thee. — It  is  not  much  I  ask — 
^  '11  live  in  bondage,  beggary  and  pain, 
JO  thou  but  let  me  live. 

Soldier.  Die,  tyrant,  die ! 

BO,  O  Daniel !  Daniel !  Daniel ! 

Enter  Soldier. 

Soldisr.  Belshazzar 's  dead  ! 

Fbe  wretched  king  broath'd  out  his  ftirious  soul 
In  that  tromendous  groan. 

Isl  Jeis.  Belshaxiaz^s  dead ! 

Then,  Judah,  art  thou  free !  The  tyrant's  fiJIen ! 
JennitoB,  Jerusalem  is  free ! 


PARTin. 
Atfer  VjooMh  and  Jews. 


Dan.  Bel  boweth  dowB,«  and  haughty  Vfim 

stoops! 
The  idols  fidl ;  the  god  and  worshipper 
Together  fall !  together  they  bow  down ! 
EZach  other,  or  themselves  they  cannot  save. 
O,  Bab^bn,  where  is  thy  refuge  now  7 
Thy  wisdom  and  thy  knowledge,  meant  to  sanre, 
Pervert  thee ;  and  thy  blessing  is  thy  bane! 
Where  are  thy  brutish  deities,  Chaldea? 
Where  are  thy  gods  of  gold  ?— Oh,  Lord  of  life 
Thou  very  God  !  so  fall  thy  foes  before  thee ! 
1st  Jew.  So  feU  beneath  the  terrors  of  Thj 

name 
The  idol  Chemosh,  Noah's  empty  trust ; 
So  Ammonitish  Moloch  sunk  before  Thee ; 
So  fell  Philistine  Dagon :  so  shall  fall. 
To  time's  remotest  period,  all  thy  fee8» 
Triumphant  Lord  of  Hosts ! 

Daniel  How  chang'd  our  fete » 

Not  for  myselC  O  Judah !  but  for  thee 
I  shed  these  tears  of  joy.    Fpr  I  no  more 
Must  view  the  cedare  which  adorn  the  brow 
Of  Syrian  Lebanon ;  no  more  shall  see 
Thy  pleasant  stream,  O  Jordan  !  nor  the  flocks 
Which  whiten  all  the  mountains  of  Judea; 
No  more  these  eyes  delighted  shaU  review 
Or  Carmel's  heights,  or  Sharon's  flow'ry  vales. 
I  must  remain  in  Babylon !  So  Heav'n, 
To  whose  awards  I  bow  me,  has  decreed. 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thee,  Salem !  I  am  old ; 
And  few  and  toilsome  are  my  days  to  come. 
But  we  shall  meet  in  those  celestial  olimes, 
Compar'd  with  which  created  glories  shik ; 
Where  sinners  shall  have  pow'r  to  hvm  nt 

more. 
And  martyr'd  Virtue  rests  her  weary  head. 
Though  ere  my  day  of  promis'd  grece  shah 

come, 
I  shall  b^  tried  by  perils  strange  and  new ; 
Nor  shall  I  taste  of  death,  so  have  I  leam'd. 
Till  I  have  seen  the  captive  tribes  reslor'd. 
1st  Jew,  And  shall  we  view,  once  more,  thy 

hallow'd  towers. 
Imperial  Salem  7 

Dan.  Yes,  my  youthfcd  friends ! 

You  shall  behold  the  second  temple  riiie,f 
With  gnteful  eesUcy ;  but  we,  your  sires, 
Now  bent  with  hoary  age ;  we,  whose  charm'd 

eyes 
Beheld  the  matchless  gfories  of  the  first, 
Should  weep,  rememb'ring  that  we  once  had 

seen 
That  model  of  perfection ! 

fid  Jew.  Never  more 

Shall  such  a  wond'rous  structure  grace  the 

eartli! 
Dan.  Well  have  you  borne  affliction,  men  of 

Judah! 
Well  have  sustaln'd  your  portion  of  distress  • 
And,  unrepining,  drank  the  bitter  dregs 
Of  adyerse  fortune !  Happier  days  await  yoo. 
O  guard  against  the  penis  of  suoeess ! 
Prosperitv  dissolves  the  yielding  soul. 
And  the  bright  sun  of  shining  fortune  melts 
The  firmest  virtue  down.    Beware  my  friends^ 
Be  jfreatly  cautious  of  prosperity ! 
Defend  your  sliding  hearts;  and,  tremUmg, 

How  those,  who  bufietted  Affliction's  waves 
•  baiah,  chap,  zItI .  f  Kva,  ehap^  I. 
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WHh  Tig'roiis  Tirtae,  sank  in  Pleasnre^s  calm. 
He,*  who  of  special  grace  had  been  allow'd 
To  rear  the  baIIow*d  fane  to  Israel's  God, 
By  wealth  corrupted,  and  bj  ease  debaucb'd, 
Foraook  the  God  to  whom  he  raisM  the  fane ; 
And,  sunk  m  sensnal  skith,  consnmM  his  days 
In  Tile  idolatroQS  rites, — Nor  think,  my  sons, 
Thai  Tirtne  in  seqnester'd  solitude 
Ib  aJwavs  fbond.    Within  the  inmost  sonl 
The  hidden  tempter  larks ;  nor  less  betrays 
In  the  still  seerobg  safety  of  retreat, 
Than  where  the  world  her  snares  entangling 

sprnuls. 
More  visible  to  sense.  Gaard  every  thought : 
Who  thinks  himself  secure  is  half  nndone ; 
for  Sin,  unwatchM,  may  reach  the  sanctuary  : 
71s  not  the  fAace  preserves  us.   Righteous  Lot 

*  Solomon. 


StemM  the  strong  current  of  Gormption's  tide, 
E'en  in  polluted  Sodom  ;  safe  he  liv'd. 
While  circumspective  Virtae's  watchful  eye 
Waa  anxiously  awake :  but  in  the  shade. 
Far  from  the  obvioos  perils  which  alarm 
With  palpable  temptation,  secret  sin 
Ensnar'd  his  sool ;  he  trusted  in  himself; 
Security  betray'd  him,  and  he  fell 

2d,  Jew,  Thy  prudent  counsels  in  ouf  heertt 
shall  live. 
As  if  a  pen  of  adamant  bad  grav'd  them. 

1st  Jew.    The  dawn  approaches ;  let  ut  part, 
ray  friend. 
Secure  of  peace,  since  tpanny  is  &nen. 

Dan,  So  perish  all  thme  enemiee,  O  Lord ; 
So  mighty  God,  shall  perish  all  who  seek 
Gorrupted  pleasures  in  the  turbid  wavee 
Of  life's  polluted  stream,  and  madly  quit 
The  living  fountain  of  perennial  grace ! 


DANIEL: 

A  SACRED  DRAMA. 

The  righteoua  is  delivered  out  of  trouble,  and  the  wicked  cometh  in  his  stead. 

Proverbs  ofSaHonum* 

On  peut  dcM  plus  grands  rois  surprendre  la  justice. 

Incapable  de  tromper* 

lis  out  peine  a  s'echapper 

Des  pieges  de  I'artifice. 
Un  ocBur  noble  ne  peut  sonpconner  en  autrui 

La  bassesse  et  la  malice 

Qu'ii  ne  sent  point  en  luL 

Esther,    Tragedie  de  Radne, 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Dabiub,  kinir  of  Media  and  Babylon. 
gJJ^J"^"'  >  courtiers,  enemies  to  Daniel. 


AiuLSPBs,  a  young  Median  lord,  friend  and 

convert  to  £^el. 
Daniel. 


8cene^T%e  cUy  of  BcibyUn, 


The  subject  is  taken  from  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  prophet  Daniel. 


PART  L 

pHAftlUOES,  SOEAKUa. 

Pilar.  Txs ! — I  have  noted  with  a  jealous  eye. 
The  pow'r  of  this  new  fav'rite !  Daniel  reigns. 
And  not  Darius !  Daniel  guides  the  springs 
Which  move  this*  mighty  empire.  High  he  sits. 
Supreme  in  favour  with  both  prince  and  people. 
Where  is  tho  spirit  of  our  Median  lords. 
Tamely  to  crouch  and  bend  the  supple  knee 
To  this  new  god  !  By  Mithras,  'tis  too  much ! 
Shall  ^eat  Arbaoes'  race  to  Daniel  bow ! 
A  fbreij^ner,  a  captive,  and  a  Jew  7 
Something  must  be  devis'd,  and  that  right  soon. 
To  shake  his  credit 

Sor,  Rather  hope  to  shake 

The  mountain  pine,  whose  twisting  fibres  clasp 
The  earth,  deep  rootod  I  Rather  hope  to  shake 


The  Scythian  Taurus  from  his  central  base ! 
No— Daniel  sits  too  absolute  in  pow'r. 
Too  ^f  m  in  favour,  for  the  keenest  shaft 
Of  nicely-aiming  jealousy  to  reach  him. 

Phar,  Rather  he  sits  too  high  to  sit  securely, 
Yes !  he  has  reach'd  that  pinnacle  of  pow'r 
Which  dosely  touches  on  depression's  verge. 
Hast  thou  then  liv'd  in  courts  7  hast  thou  grown 

Beneath  the  mask  a  subtle  statesman  weafs, 
To  hide  his  secret  soul,  and  dost  not  know 
That  of  all  fickle  Fortune's  transient  gifts, 
Tavour  is  most  deceitfiil  ?  'TIS  a  beam, 
Which  darts  uncertain  brightness  for  a  moment! 
The  faint  precarious,  fickly  shine  of  pow'r ; 
Giv'n  without  merit,  by  caprice  withdrawn. 
No  trifie  is  so  small  as  what  obtains. 
Save  that  which  loses  favour ,  'tis  a  breath. 
Which  hangs  upon  a  smile !  A  look,  a  word. 
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A  firown,  tbe  lir-bailt  tower  of  fortune  ihakee, 

And  down  the  uiiBabttantial  fabric  falls ! 

DariiiB,  jott  and  clement  aa  be  ia, 

If  I  mistake  not,  may  be  wreog^t  upon 

By  prudent  wiles,  by  Flatt*ry*8  pleasant  copt 

Administer'd  with  caation. 

Sor.  But  the  means? 

For  Daniel's  lift  (a  foe  must  grant  him  thai) 
Is  so  repine  with  goodness,  so  adom'd 
With  every  virtue  so  exactly  squar'd 
By  wisdom's  nieest  rules,  'twill  be  most  hard 
To  diarse  him  with  the  shadow  of  offence. 
Pure  is  his  fame  as  Scy  thia's  mountain  snows, 
When  not  a  breath  pollutes  them  i  O  Pbarns^ces, 
I've  soann'd  the  actions  of  his  daily  lifb 
With  all  th'  industrious  malice  of  a  foe ; 
And  nothing  meets  mine  eye  but  deeds  of  hon- 
our! 
In  office  pure ;  for  equitable  acts 
Renown'd :  injustic  and  impartial  truth, 
The  Grecian  Themis  is  not  more  severe. 

Phar,  By  yon  bright  sun,  thou  bkzon'st  forth 
his  praise 
As  if  with  rapture  thou  did'st  read  the  page 
Where  these  fidr  deeds  are  written ! 

Sor,  Thou  mistak'st 

I  only  meant  to  show  what  cause  we  have 
To  hate  and  foar  him.    I  but  meant  to  paint 
His  popular  virtues  and  eclipsing  merit 
Then  for  devotion  and  religious  zeal, 
Who  so  renown'd  as  Daniel  ?  Of  his  law 
Observant  in  th'  extreme.    Thrice  ev'ry  day 
With  prostrate  reverence,  he  adores  his  God : 
With  superstitious  awe  his  face  he  turns 
Tow'rds  his  belov'd  Jerusalem,  as  if 
Some  local,,  partial  God,  might  there  be  found 
To  hear  his  supplication.    No  affair 
Pf  state,  no  business  so  importunate. 
Kg  pleasure  so  alluring,  no  employ 
9f  such  high  import,  to  seduce  his  xeal 
From  this  observance  due ! 

Pkar.  There,  there  he  fUls ! 

Bnough  my  fr*end !  His  piety  destroys  him. 
rhere,  at  the  very  footstool  of  hb  God, 
Where  he  implores  protection,  there  I'll  crush 
him. 

Sor.  What  means  Fhamaces  ? 

Phar,  Ask  not  what  I  mean, 

fhe  new  idea  floating  in  my  brain 
Has  yet  receiv'd  no  form.    'TIS  yet  too  soon 
To  give  it  body,  circumstance,  or  breath. 
The  seeds  of  mighty  deeds  are  lab'ring  here. 
And  strug|rling  for  a  birth !  'TIS  near  the  hour 
The  king  is  wont  to  summon  us  to  council : 
Ere  that,  this  big  conception  of  mymind 
I'll  shape  to  form  and  being.    Thou,  niean< 

while, 
Convene  our  choeen  friends :  for  I  sfaaH  need 
The  aid  of  all  your  ooundls,  and  the  weight 
of  grave  authority. 

Sor,  Who  shall  be  trusted  7 

Phar,  With  our  immediate  motive  none, 
except 
A  choeen  band  of  friends,  who  most  repine 
At  Daniers  exaltation. — But  the  scheme 
I  meditate  must  be  disclos'd  to  all 
Who  bear  high  office;  all  our  Median  rulers, 
Princes  and  captains,  presidents  and  lords ; 
All  must  assemble.    'Tit  a  common  cause : 
All  but  tbe  young  Araspes :  he  uclines 


To  Daniel  and  his  God.    He  sits  attent,      • 
With  ravish'd  ears,  to  listen  to  his  lore. 
With  rev'rence  names  Jerusalem,  and  read* 
The  volume  of  the  law.    No  more  he  bows 
To  hail  the  golden  Ruler  of  tbe  Day, 
But  looks  for  some  great  Prophet,  greatet  for. 
So  they  pretend,  than  Mithras!  From   bim 

thererore. 
Conceal  whate'er  of  injury  is  devis'd 
'Gainst  DaaieL    Be  it  to  thjr  care  to-day 
To  keep  him  from  the  oounciL 

iSw.  'Tb  well  thought 

'Tis  now  about  the  hour  of  Daniel's  prayer . 
Araspes  too  is  with  him !  and  to  day 
They  will  not  sit  in  counciL    Haste  we  then 
Designs  of  high  importance,  once  conceiv'd 
Should  be  aooompliah'd !  Genius  which  dis- 
cerns. 
And  courage  which  achieves,  despise  the  aid 
Of  ling'ring  Circumspection  !  The  keen  spirit 
Seises  the  prompt  occasion,  makes  the  thought 
Start  into  instant  action,  and  at  once 
Plans  and  performs,  resolves  and  executes ! 


PART  II. 
Scene — DanieTe  home. 

DANIEL,  ARABTEM. 

Araepee,  Phookbd,  proceed,  thrice  venerable 
sage. 
Enlighten  my  dark  mind  with  this  new  ray« 
This  dawning  of  salvation !  Tell  me  more 
Of  this  expected  King !  this  Comforter ! 
This  Promise  of  the  nations !  this  great  Hope 
Of  anxious  Israel !  This  unborn  Prophet! 
This  wonderful,  this  mighty  Counsellor ! 
This  everlasting  Lord  !  this  Prince  of  Peace ! 
This  balm  of  Gilead,  which  shall  heal    the 

,    wounds 
Of  universal  nature !  this  Messiah  ! 
Redeemer,  Saviour,  Suflnrer,  Victim,  God ! 

Dan,  Enoufih  to  animate  our  foith,  we  know. 
But  not  enough  to  soothe  the  curious  pride 
Of  vain  philosophy  !  EInough  to  cheer 
Our  path  we  see,  the  rest  is  hid  in  clouds  ;^ 
And  heaven's  own  shadows  rest  upon  the  view ! 

Arae.  Go  on  blest  sage !  I  could  for  ever  hear, 
Untir'd,  thy  admonition !  tell  roe  how 
I  shall  obtain  the  favoar  of  that  God 
I  but  be|nn  to  know,  but  fain  would  serve. 

Dan,  By  deep  humility,  by  faith  unfoign'd. 
By  holy  deeds,  best  proof  of  living  faith  ! 
O  Faith,*  thou  wonder-working  prindple, 
Eternal  substance  of  our  present  hope. 
Thou  evidence  of  things  mvisible! 
What  cannot  man  sustain,  sustain'd  by  thee  * 
The  time  would  fail,  and  the  bright  star  of  day 
Would  quench  his  beams  in  ocean,  and  resign 
His  empire  to  the  silver  queen  of  night ; 
And  she  again  descend  the  steep  of  heaven. 
If  I  should  tell  what  wonders  Faith  achiev'd 
By  Gideon,  Barak,  and  the  holy  seor, 
Elkanah's  son ;  the  pious  Gilead ite, 
Ill.fated  Jephthah  !  He  of  Zorah  toot 
In  strength  uneqaall'd  ;  and  the  shepherd-kins 
Who  vanquish'd  Gath's  fell  giant !  Need  I  teU 
Of  holy  prophets,  who  by  conqo'ring  Faitli, 
*  Hebrews,  eliap^  xL  ^S 
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Wrooght  deeds  incredible  to  mortal  sense ; 
Vui^aishM  contending  kingdoms,  qaell'd  the 

rage 
or  fiuioas  pestilence,  eztinguishM  fire ! 
Victorioas  Faith  !  others  by  thee  endur'd 
Exile,  disgrace,  captivity,  and  death  I 
Some  uncomplaining,  bore  (nor  be  it  deem'd 
The  meanest  exercise  of  well-try*d  Faith) 
The  cruel  mocking,  and  the  bitter  taunt, 
Foo.  obloquy,  and  mideeerv'd  reproach : 
Despisine  shame,  that  death  to  human  pride ! 
Ara$,  How  shall  this  faith  be  sought  7 
Dmn,  By  earnest  prayer, 

Solicit  first  the  wisdom  from  above : 
Wisdom,  whose  fruits  are  purity  and  peace ! 
Wisdom !  that  bright  intelligence,  which  sat 
Supreme,  when  with  his  golden  compasses* 
Th'  Eternal  [dannM  the  ubric  of  the  world, 
Product  his  fair  idea  into  light. 
And  said,  that  all  was  goM !  Wisdom,  blest 

beam! 
The  brightness  of  the  everlasting  light ! 
The  spotless  mirror  of  the  power  of  God  I 
The  reflex  imase  of  th'  all  perfect  Mind  I 
A  stream  translucent,  flowing  from  the  source 
Of  glory  infinite  !  a  cloudless  light ! 
Defilement  cannot  touch  nor  sin  pollute 
Her  unstainM  purity  I  Not  Ophir's  gold. 
Nor  Ethiopians  gems  can  match  her  price ! 
The  ruby  of  the  mine  is  pale  before  her ! 
And,  like  the  oil  Elisha^s  bounty  blessM, 
She  is  a  treasure  which  doth  grow  by  use, 
And  uMiltiply  by  spending !  She  contains, 
Within  herself  the  sum  of  excellence. 
If  riches  are  desired,  wisdom  is  wealth  ! 
If  prudence,  where  shall  keen  Invention  find 
Artificer  more  cunning  ?  If  renown, 
In  her  right  hand  it  comes !  If  piety. 
Are  not  her  labours  virtues  ?  If  the  lore 
Which  sage  E^rience  teaches,  lo !  she  scans 
Antiquity*8  dark  truths ;  the  past  she  knows, 
Anticipates  the  future ;  not  by  arts 
Forbidden,  of  Chaldean  sorcerer, 
But  from  the  piercing  ken  of  deep  Foreknow- 
ledge. 
From  her  sure  science  of  the  human  heart 
She  weighs  effects  with  causes,  ends  with 

means; 
Resolving  ^  into  the  sovereign  will. 
For  earthly  blessinflrs  moderate  be  thy  pray*r 
And  qualified ;  for  Ti^ht,  for  strength,  for  grace, 
Unbounded  thy  petition. 

Anu.  Now,  O  prophet ! 

Ezi^ain  the  secret  doubts  which  rack  my  mind. 
And  my  weak  sense  conibund.   Give  me  some 

line  • 

To  sound  the  depths  of  Providence !  O  say. 
Why  the  ungodly  prosper?  why  their  root 
Shoots  deep,  and  their  thick  branches  flourish 

fair. 
Like  the  green  bay  tree?  why  the  righteous 

man. 
Like  tender  plants  to  shivering  winds  expos*d. 
Is  8trip*d  and  torn,  in  naked  virtue  bare. 
And  nippM  by  cruel  Sorrow's  biting  blast  ? 
Explain,  O  I>anie1,  these  mysterious  ways 
To  my  fiiint  apprehension !  For  as  yet 
I  've  much  to  learn.  Fair  Truth's  immortal  sun 

*  S.>e  Paradiw  Lott,  book  vii.  line  S3S.    Prorerbs* 
ikap.  viii.  ver.  87. 


Is  sometimes  hid  in  clouds ;  not  that  her  light 
Is  in  itself  defbctive;  but  obscur'd 
By  my  weak  prejudice,  imperfect  Faith, 
Ajid  all  the  thousand  causes  which  obstruct 
The  growth  of  goodness. 

Dan,  Follow  me,  Araspes. 

Within  then  shalt  peruse  the  sacred  page, 
The  book  of  life  eternal !  that  will  show  thee 
The  end  of  the  ungodly ;  thou  wilt  own 
How  short  their  longest  period ;  wilt  perceive 
How  black  a  night  succeeds  their  brightest  day*. 
Thy  purged  eye  will  see  God  is  not  slack. 
As  men  count  slackness,  to  fulfil  his  word. 
Weigh  well  this  book ;  and  may  the  Spirit  of 

grace, 
Who  stamp'd  the  seal  of  truth  (m  the  bless'd 

page. 
Descend  into  thy  soul,  remove  thy  doubts. 
Clear  the  perplexed,  and  solve  the  intricate. 
Till  fiiith  be  lost  in  sight,  and  hope  in  joy  ! 


PART  in. 

Darhts  on  ki9  throne — ^Phaknaoks,    Soranus 
princes^  preoidentSt  and  eourtiero, 

Pham,  Hail !  king  Darius,  live  for  ever  ! 

Dariui,  Welcome ! 

Welcome  my  princes,  presidents,  and  friends ! 
Now  tell  me,  has  your  wisdom  aught  devisM 
To  aid  Uie  commonwealth  ?  In  our  new  empire, 
Subdu'd  Chaldea,  is  there  aught  remains 
Your  prudence  can  suggest  to  serve  the  state. 
To  benefit  the  subject,  to  redress 
And  raise  the  injur'd,  to  assist  the  oppress'd. 
And  humble  the  oppressor  1  If  you  know, 
Speak  freely,  princes !  Why  am  I  a  king. 
Except  to  poise  the  awful  scale  of  justice 
With  even  hand  ;  to  minister  to  want ; 
To  bless  the  nations  with  a  lib'ral  rule, 
Vicegerant  of  th'  eternal  Oromasdes  ? 

Phar.  So  absolute  thy  wisdom,  mighty  king. 
All  counsel  were  superfluous. 

Darius.  Hold,  Pharnaces ! 

No  adulation ;  tis  the  death  of  virtue  ; 
Who  flatters  is  of  all  mankind  the  lowest, 
Save  he  who  courts  flattery.  Kings  are  men. 
As  feeble  and  as  frail  as  those  they  rule. 
And  born  like  them,  to  die.    The  Indian  mo. 

narch. 
Unhappy  Chbsus,  lately  sat  aloft. 
Almost  above  mortality ;  now  see  him ! 
Sunk  to  the  vile  condition  of  a  slave. 
He  swells  the  train  of  Cyrus !  I,  like  him. 
To  misery  am  obnoxious.  See  this  throne ; 
This  royal  throne  the  great  Nebassar  fiU'd; 
Yet  hence  hb  pride  expell'd  him !  Yonder  wall. 
The  dread  terrific  writing  to  the  eyes 
Of  proud  Belsh^zar  show'd ;  sad  monuments    - 
Of  Heav'n's  tremendous  vengeance !  and  shall  I, 
Unwarn'd  by  sufch  examples,  cherish  pride  ? 
Yet  to  their  dire  calamities  I  owe 
The  brightest  gem  that  glistens  in  my  crown, 
Sage  Daniel.  If  my  speech  have  aught  of  worth. 
Or  if  my  life  with  aught  of  good  be  grac'd, 
To  him  alone  I  owe  it. 

Soranus  {aside  to  Pharnaces,)    Now  Phar. 
naces, 
Will  he*  run  o'er  and  dwell  upon  his  praise. 
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As  if  we  De*er  had  heard  it;  nay,  will  swell 
The  nauseous  catalogue  with  many  a  rirtne 
His  own  fond  fancy  coins. 

Phar,  O,  great  Darics ! 

Let  thine  unworthy  servant's  words  fiod  grace. 
And  meet  acceptance  in  his  royal  ear. 
Who  subjugates  the  east !  Let  not  the  king 
With  anger  hear  my  pray'r. 

Daritu.  rharnaces,  speak ; 

I  know  thou  loT*8t  me ;  I  but  meant  to  chide 
Thy  flatt'ry,  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  zcaL 
Speak  boldly,  friends,  as  man  should  speak  to 

man. 
Pensh  the  barb'rous  maxims  of  the  east. 
Which  basely  would  enslave  the  free-bom  mind. 
And  plunder  man  of  the  best  gift  of  HeavX 
His  liberty  of  souL 

Phar.  Darius  !  hear  me. 

Thy  princes,  and  the  captains  of  thy  bands. 
Thy  presidents,  the  nobles  who  bear  rule 
0*er  provinces,  and  I,  thine  homble  creature. 
Less  than  the  least  in  merit,  but  in  love, 
bi  zeal,  and  duty,  eqnal  with  the  first. 
We  have  devis*d  a  measure  to  confirm 
Thy  infant  empire,  to  establish  firmly 
Thy  pow'r  and  new  dominion,  and  secure 
Thy  growing  greatness    past  the    pow*r    of 

change. 
Darius,  I  am  prepar*d  to  hear  thee.    Speak 

Phamaces. 
Phar.  The  wretched  Babylonians  long  have 

groan'd 
Beneath  the  rule  of  princes,  weak  or  rash. 
.  The  rod  of  pow*r  was  sway*d  alike  amiss. 
By  feeble  Merodach  and  &rce  Belshazzar. 
due  let  the  slackened  reins  too  loosely  float 
Upon  the  people's  neck,  and  lost  his  pow'r 
Bt  nerveless  relaxation.    He,  who  follow'd, 
aeld  with  a  tyrant's  hand  the  cruel  curb. 
And  check'd  the  groaning  nation  till  it  bled  ; 
On  different  rocks  they  met  one  common  ruin. 
Their  edicts  were  irresolute,  their  laws 
Were  feebly  plann'd,  their  counsels  ill  advisM ; 
Now  so  relax'd,  and  now  so  overstrain'd. 
That  the  tir'd  people,  wearied  with  the  weight 
They  long  have  borne,  will  soon  disdain  con- 

troul. 
Tread  on  all  rule,  and  spurn  the  hand  that 

guides  'em. 
Darius,  But  say  what  remedy  7 
Phar.  That  too,  O  king  I, 

Thy  servants  have  provided.  Hitherto 
They  bare  the  yoke  submissive.    But  to  fix 
Thy  pow'r  and  their  obedience,  to  reduce 
All  hearts  to  thy  dominion,  yet  avoid 
Those  deeds  of  cruelty  thy  nature  starts  at. 
Thou  should'st  begin  by  some  imperial  act 
Of  absolute  dominion,  yet  unstain'd 
By  aught  of  barbarous.    For  know,  O  king ! 
Wholesome  severity,  if  wisely  fram'd 
With  sober  discipline,  procures  more  reverence 
Than  all  the  lenient  counsels  and  weak  mea- 
sures 
Of  frail  irresolution. 

Darius.  Now  proceed 

To  thy  request 

Phar.  Not  I,  but  all  request  it 

Be  thy  imperial  edict  issued  straight. 
And  let  a  firm  decree  be  this  day  paas'd, 
Irrevocable  as  our  Median  laws. 


Ordain,  that  for  the  space  of  thirty  days 
No  subject  in  thy  realm  shall  aught  request 
Of  God  or  man,  except  of  thee,  O  king  ! 

Darius.  Wherefore  this  strange  decree  7 

Phar.  'Twill  fix  the  crown 

With  lasting  safety  on  thy  royal  brow. 
And,  by  a  bloodless  means,  preserve  th'  obe- 
dience 
Of  this  new  empire.    Think  how  much  HwilT 

raise 
Thy  high  renown !  *Twill  make  thy  name  r» 

ver'd. 
And  popular  beyond  example.    What ! 
To  be  as  Heav'n,  dispensing  good  and  ill 
For  thirty  days !  With  thine  own  ears  to  bear 
Thy  people's  wants,  with  thine  own  lib'ral  hands 
To  bless  thy  suppliant  subjects !  O,  Darius ! 
Thoul't  seem  as  bounteous  as  a  giving  God ! 
And  reign  in  ev'ry  heart  in  Babylon 
As  well  as  Media !  What  a  glorious  state. 
To  be  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  good ! 
The  first  efficient  cause  of  happiness! 
To  scatter  mercies  with  a  plenteous  hand. 
And  to  be  blest  thyself  in  blessin?  others ! 

Darius.  Is  this  the  gen'ral  wish  7 

[Pnnces  and  courtiers  kneet^ 

CUtf  president.  Of  one,  of  alL 

Behold  thy  princes,  presidents  and  lords. 
Thy  counsellors,  and  captains !  See,  O  king ! 

[Presents  the  edu.i. 
Behold  the  instrument  our  zeal  has  drawn ; 
The  edict  is  prepared.    We  only  wait 
The  confirmation  of  thy  gracious  word,  ' 
And  thy  imperial  signet 

Darius.  Say,  Phamaces,  ^ 

What  penalty  awaits  the  man  who  d&res 
Transgress  our  mandate  7 

Phar.  Instant  death,  O  king  f 

This  statute  says;  *  Should  any  subject  daie 
Petition,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days. 
Of  God  or  man,  except  of  thee,  O  king* 
He  shall  be  thrown  into  yon  dreadful  den 
Of  hungry  lions!* 

Darius.  Hold  !  Methinks  a  deed 

Of  such  importance  should  be  wisely  weigh'd. 

Phar.  We  have  resolv'd  it,  mighty  king 
with  care. 
With  closest  scratiny.    On  us  devolve 
Whatever  blame  occurs ! 

Darius.  I'm  satisfy'd. 

Then  to  your  wisdom  I  commit  me,  princes. 
Behold  the  royal  signet :  see  'tis  done. 

Phar.  (aside)  There  Daniel  fell !  That  signet 
seal'd  his  doom. 

Darius  (after  a  pause.)  Let  me  reflect — Suie 
I  have  been  too  rash  !  \ 

Why  such  intemp'rate  haste?  But  you  are 

wise; 
And  would  not  counsel  this  severe  decree 
But  for  the  wisest  purpose.    Yet,  methinks, 
I  might  have  weigh'd,  and  in  my  mind  resolv'd 
This  statute,  ere,  the  royal  signet  stamp'd. 
It  had  been  past  repeal.    Sage  Daniel,  too ! 
My  counsellor,  my  guide,  my  well-try 'd  friend^ 
He  should  have  been  consulted ;  he,  whose  wis 

dom 
I  still  have  fbnnd  oracular ! 

Phar.  Mighty  kin^ ! 

*Tis  as  it  should  be.    The  decree  is  past 
Irrevocable,  as  the  steadfast  law 
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Of  M«de  and  Ftonrnn,  which  can  never  change. 
Those  who  observe  it  live,  as  is  most  meet, 
ffigh  io  thy  grace; — who  violate  it,  die. 


PART  IV. 

Scene— Danizl*8  hmut, 

1U.XIKL,  ARASPES. 

itmejMt.  Oh,  holy  Daniel !  prophet,  father* 
friend, 
I  come  the  wretched  messenfer  of  ill ! 
Thj  ibee  compbt  thy  death.    For  what  can 

mean 
This  new-made  law,  extorted  Arom  the  king 
Almost  by  force  7  What  can  it  mean,  O  Daniel, 
But  to  inrolve  thee  in  the  toils  they  spread 
To  snare  thy  precious  life  7 

Damd.  How !  was  the  king 

Consenting  to  this  edict  7 

Atofeg,  They  surprisM 

Hu  easy  nature ;  took  him  when  his  heart 
Was  soflen'd  by  their  blandishments.    They 


The  mask  of  pablio  virtue  to  deceive  him. 
Beneath  the  specious  name  of  general  good. 
They  wrought  him  to  their  purposes :  no  time 
AllowM  him  to  deliberate.    One  short  hour. 
Another  moment,  and  his  soul  bad  gain*d 
Her  natural  tone  of  virtue. 

DafixtX,  That  great  Power 

Who  sufiers  evil  only  to  produce 
Some  unseen  ^rood,  permits  that  this  should  be : 
And  He  permitting,  I,  well  pleasM  resign. 
Retire,  my  friend :  this  is  my  second  hour 
iX^MiXj  pray'r.    Anon  we*U  meet  again. 
Here  in  (he  open  face  of  that  bright  sun 
Tb^  fathers  worshipp'd,  will  I  offer  up. 
As  IS  my  rule,  petitions  to  my  God, 
For  thee,  for  me,  for  Solyma,  for  all ! 

Jrsfpcs.  Oh,  stay  !  what  meanest  thou  \  sure 
thou  hast  not  heard 
The  edict  of  the  king  7  I  thought  but  now. 
Thou  kne»*st  its  purport    It  expressly  says. 
That  no  petition  henoeforth  shall  be  made. 
For  thir^  days  save  onl^  to  the  king ; 
Nor  pray'r  nor  interoession  shall  be  heard 
Of  any  6od  or  man,  but  of  Darius. 

Dan.  And  think*stthott  then  my  reverence 
for  the  king. 
Good  as  he  is,  shall  tempt  "me  to  renounce 
My  sworn  allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings  7 
Hast  thou  commanded  legions  7  strove  in  battle, 
DefyM  the  face  of  danger,  mockM  at  death 
In  all  its  frightful  forms,  and  tremblest  now  7 
Come  learn  of  me ;  I'll  teach  thee  to  be  bold, 
Tbouffh  sword  I  never  drew !  Fear  not,  Araspes, 
The  feeble  venj^ance  of  a  mortal  man,    . 
Whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrik :  for  wherein 
Is  he  to  be  accounted  of  7  but  fear 
The  awaken'd  vengeance  of  the  living  Lord 
He  who  can  plunge  the  everlasting  soul 
In  infinite  perdition ! 

Arm;  Then,  O  Daniel ! 

If  thou  persist  to  disobey  the  edict. 
Retire  and  hide  thee  from  the  prying  eyes 
Of  busy  malice! 

i>8ji.  He  who  is  asham'd 

Voul. 


To  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  Gbd, 
Of  him  the  living  Lord  shall  be  ashamM 
When  he  shall  judge  the  tribes! 

Aran*  Yet,  O  remember. 

Oil  have  I  heard  thee  say,  the  secret  heart 
Is  fair  devotion's  temple;  there  the  saint. 
E'en  on  that  living  altar,  lighte  the  flame 
Of  purest  sacrifice,  which  burns  unseen. 
Not  unaccepted. — I  remember  too. 
When  Syrian  Naaman*  by  Elisha's  hand. 
Was  cleans'd  from  foul  pollution,  and  his  mind 
Enlighten'd  by  the  miracle,  confess'd 
The  Almighty  God  of  Jacob :  that  he  deem'd  it 
No  flagrant  violation  of  his  faith' 
To  bend  at  Rimmon's  shrine ;  nor  did  the  seer 
Forbid  the  rite  external. 

Dan,  Know,  Araspes, 

Heav'n  designs  to  suit  our  trials  to  our  strength , 
A  recent  convert,  feeble  in  his  faith  ; 
Naaman,  perhaps,  had  sunk  beneath  the  weight 
Of  so  severe  a  duty.    Gracious  Heav'n 
Forbears  to  bruise  the  reed,  or  quench  the  flax 
When  feeble  and  expiring.    But  shall  I, 
Shall  Daniel,  shall  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
A  vet'ran  in  his  cause— long  train'd  to  know 
And  do  his  will — long  exercis'd  in  wo. 
Bred  in  captivity  and  born  to  suffer ;  ^ 

Shall  I,  fh>m  known,  from  certain  doty  shrink 
To  shun  a  threatnn'd  danger  7  O,  Araspes ! 
Shall  I,  advanc'd  in  age,  in  zeal  decline  7 
Grow  careless  as  I  reach  my  journey's  end 
And  slacken  in  my  pace,  the  goal  in  view  7 
Perish  discretion,  when  it  interferes 
WiCh  duty  !  Perish  the  false  policy 
Of  human  wit,  which  would  commute  our  safety 
With  God's  eternal  honour  !  Shall  His  law 
Be  set  at  nought,  that  I  may  live  at  ease  7 
How  would  the  Heathen  triumph,  should  I  fall 
Through    cowai^^   foar!    How    would    God's 

enemies 
Insultingly  blaspheme ! 

Arat,  Yet  think  a  moment 

Dan,  No  !— 

Where  evil  may  be  dont^  'tis  right  to  ponder ; 
Where  only  suffered  know  the  shortest  pause 
Is  much  too  long.    Had  great  Darius  paus'd. 
This  ill  had  been  prevented.    But  for  me, 
Araspes,  to  deliberate  is  to  sin. 

Aras,  Think  of  thy  pow'r,  thy  favour  with 
Darius: 
Think  of  thy  life's  importance  to  the  tribes. 
Scarce  yet  retom'd  in  safety.    Live !  O,  live ! 
To  serve  the  cause  of  God ! 

Dan,  God  will  himself 

Sustain  his  righteous  cause.    He  knows  to  raise 
Fit  instrumento  to  serve  him.    Know,  Araspes, 
He  does  not  need  our  crimes  to  help  his  cause* 
Nor  does  his  equiteble  law  permit 
A  sinfbl  act,  from  the  prepost'rous  plea 
That  good  may  follow  it  For  me,  my  friend, 
The  spacious  earth  holds  not  a  bait  to  tempt 
What  would  it  profit  me,  if  I  should  gain 
Imperial  Ecbaten,  th'  extended  land 
Of  fruitful  Media,  nay,  the  world's  wide  empire. 
If  mme  eternal  soul  must  be  the  price  7 
Farewell,  my  flriend!  time   presses.    I  havw 

stol'n 
Some  momente  from  my  duty  to  confirm 

*  Kiocs.  chip  V. 
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And  Qtrengthen  thv  joanr  faith !  Let  us  fulfil 
What  i]^T*ii  eDJoins,  and  leave  to  Heav*n  th* 
erent! 


PART  V 

Scene— Tht  Palace. 

PBAKNACE8,  8ORAN08. 

Phar.  *Tii  done— euccess  has  crowned  our 
scheme,  Soranus; 
And  Daniel  falls  into  the  deep-laid  toils 
Our  prudence  spread. 

Sor,  That  he  should  fall  so  soon. 

Astonishes  e*eo  me  !  what !  not  a  day ! 
What !  not  a  single  moment  to  defer 
His  rash  devotioos  ?  Madly  thus  to  rush 
On  certain  peril  quite  transcends  belief! 
When  happened  it,  Pharnaces  7 

Phar.  On  the  instant : 

Scarce  is  the  d?ed  accomplish*d.  As  he  made 
His  ostentatious  pray'r,  e*eo  in  the  face 
Of  the  bright  God  of  day,  all  Babylon 
Beheld  the  insult  offerM  to  Darius. 
For,  as  in  bold  defiance  of  the  law. 
His  windows  were  not  eWd.  Our  chosen  bands. 
Whom  we  had  phic'd  to  note  him,  straight 

rush*d  in. 
And  seized  him  in  the  warmth  of  his  blind  zeal. 
Ere  half  his  prayV  was  finish'd.  Young  Araspes, 
With  all  the  wild  extravagance  ofgrief. 
Prays,  weeps,  and    threatens.    Danid   silent 


With  patient  resignation,  and  prepares 
To  follow  them. — But  see,  the  king  approaches ! 
Sor.  How 's  this  7  deep*  sorrow  sits  upon  his 
brow,  , 

And  stem  resentment  fires  his  angry  eye ! 

Mnter  darius. 

Dor.  O,  deep-laid  stratagem !  O,  artful  wile ! 
To  take  me  unprepared,  to  wound  my  heart, 
E*en  where  it  feels  most  tdnderly,  in  friendship ! 
To  stab  my  fame '.  to  hold  me  up  a  mark 
To  future  ages,  for  the  periorM  prince 
Who  sl^w  the  friend  he  k>vM  !  O  Daniel,  Daniel, 
Who  now  shall  trust  Darius  ?  Not  a  slave 
In  my  wide  empire,  from  the  Indian  main 
To  the  oold  Caspian,  but  is  more  at  ease 
Than  I,  his  monarch !  Yes !  I  've  done  a  deed 
Will  blot  my  honour  with  eternal  stain ! 
Pharnaces !  O,  thou  hoary  sycophant ! 
Thou  wily  pditioian  I  thou  hast  snarM 


Thy  nnsuspecting  master ! 
Phar. 


Great  Darius, 
Let  not  resentment  blind  thy  royal  eyes. 
In  what  am  I  Co  blame  7  who  could  suspect 
This  obstinate  resistance  to  the  law  7 
Who  could  foresee  that  Daniel  would  perforce 
Oppose  Ihe  king*8  decree  7 

Dar,  Thou,  thou  foresaw'st  it ! 

Thou  know^st  his  righteous  soul  would  ne*er 

endure 
So  long  an  unterval  of  pray*r.   But  I, 
Deludeid  king !  \wa8  I  should  have  foreseen 
His  steadfast  piety.    I  should  have  thought 
Your  earnest  warmfli  had  some  more  secret 

source. 


Something  that  touchM  you  nearer  than  your 

love. 
Your  well-feignM  zeal  for  me. — 1  should  havtt 

known 
When  selfish  politicians,  hackneyed  long 
In  fVaud  and  artifice,  .affect  a  glow 
Of  patriot  forvour,  or  fond  loyalty. 
Which  scorns  all  show  of  interest,  that*s  the 

moment 
To  watch  their  crooked  projects. — ^Well  thou 

know*8t 
How  dear  I  held  him ;  how  I  pri2*d  his  truth 
Did  I  not  choose  him  from  a  subject  world, 
UnblessM  by  fortune,  and  by^birth  ungrac^d, 
A  captive  and  a  Jew  7  Did  I  not  love  him  7 
Was  he  not  rich  in  independent  worth  7 
And  great  in  native  goodness  7  That  undid  him ! 
There,  there  he  fell !  If  he  had  been  less  great. 
He  had  been  safe.    Thou  could*8t  not  bear  his 

brightness ; 
The  lustre  of  his  virtues  quite  obscured, 
And  dlmm*d  thy  fainter  merit  Rash  old  manl 
Go,  and  devise  some  means  to  set  me  free 
From  this  dread  load  of  guilt !  Go  set  at  work 
Thy  plotting  genius  to  lideem  the  lifo 
Of  venerable  Daniel ! 

Phar,  'Tis  too  late. 

He  has  offended  *gainst  the  new  decree ; 
Has  darM  to  make  petition  to  his  God, 
Although  the  dreadful  sentence  of  the  act 
Full  well  he  knew.  And  by  th*  established  law 
Of  Media,  by  that  irrevocable, 
Which  he  has  dar*d  to  violate,  he  dies ! 

Var.  Impiety !  presumption !  monstrous  law! 
Irrevocable  7  Is  there  aught  on  earth 
Deserves  that  nanse  7  Th*  eternal  laws  alone 
Of  Oromasdes  are  unchangeable  ! 
All  human  projects  are  so  faintly  framed. 
So  feebly  plann'd,  so  liable  to  change. 
So  mijc^d  with  error  in  their  very  form. 
That  mutable  and  mortal  are  the  same. 
But  where  is  Daniel !  Wherefore  comes  he  not 
To  load  me  with  reproaches  7  to  upbraid  me 
With  all  the  wrongs  my  barbarous  haste  has 

done  him ! 
Where  is  he  7 

Phar.  He  prepares  to  meet  his  fate, 

l^his  hour  he  dies,  for  the  act  so  decrees. 
Dan.  Suspend  the  bloody  sentence.    Brtng 

him  hither. 
Or  rather  let  me  seek  him  and  implore 
His  dying  pardon,  and  his  parting  pray'r* 


PART  VI. 

Scene — DanieVt  houee 

DANIEL,  AllASPBS. 

Ara.  Still  let  me  follow  thee ;  still  let  OM 
hear 
The  voice  of  Wbdom,  ere  the  silver  cord 
By  death's  cold  hand  be  loosen'd. 

Dan.  Now  I'm  ready  ! 

No  griefl  no  woman's  weakness,  good  Araspes 
Thou  should'st  rejoice  my  pilgrimage  is  o'er, 
And  the  blest  heaven  of  repose  in  view. 

Ara.  And  must  I  loose  thee,  Daniel  7  mus: 
thou  die 
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Dtu,  And  what  is  death,  my  friend,  that  I 
sboold  fear  it  7 
To  die !  why  *tis  to  trtamph ;  *tie  to  join 
The  great  auembly  of  the  good  and  just; 
Immortal  worthies,  heroes,  prophets,  saints ! 
Oh !  'tis  to  join  the  band  of  holy  men. 
Made  perfect  hy  their  snfferings !  *Tis.to  meet 
My  peat  progenitors !  *Ti8  to  behohl 
Th*  iliostnoos  patriarchs ;  they  with  whom  the 

Lord 
OeignM  hold  familiar  conTsrse.  'TIS  to  see 
Blese'd  Noah  and  his  children,  once  a  world  ! 
Tis  to  behold,  oh,  rapture  to  conceive ! 
Those  we  have  known,  and  loT*d,  and  lost  be- 
low! 
Bold  Azarish,  and  the  band  of  brothers. 
Who  sought,  in  bloom  of  yooth,  the  scorching 

flames! 
Nor  shall  we  see  heroic  men  alone. 
Champions  who  fbnght  the  fight  of  faith  on 

earth; 
Bat  beafenly  conquerors,  angelic  hosts, 
Michael  and  his  bright  legions,  who  subdn'd 
The  foes  of  truth  I  To  join  thoir  bleet  employ 
Of  lore  and  praise !  to  the  high  melodies 
Of  choirs  celestial  to  attune  my  voice, 
Accordant  to  the  golden  harpe  of  saints ! 
To  join  in  blest  hosannahs  to  their  king  I 
Wtiose  fiioe  to  see,  whose  glor^  to  beluSd, 
Alone  were  heaven,  though  samt  or  seraph  none 
Should  meet  our  sight,  and  only  God  were  there! 
This  is  to  die  *.  Who  would  not  die  for  this  t 
Who  would  not  die,  that  he  might  Hve  for  ever  7 

D^aiUS,  DANUL,  AKAsnes. 

Dmr.  Where  is  he  ?  where  is  Daniel  7-— Let 
me  see  him! 
Lst  me  embraos  that  venerable  Ibrm, 
Which  I  have  doomM  to  glnt  the  greedy  maw 
Of  furious  lions! 

D&n.  Kin|r  Darins,  hail ! 

Dtr,  O,  injorM  Daniel,  can  I  see  thee  thus  ! 
Thus  uncomplaining !  can  I  bear  to  hear 
That  when  the  ruffian  aualsters  of  death 
Stopp*d  thy  un£aish*d  pray'r,  thy  pious  lips 
Had  just  iQvok*d  a  blessing  on  Darius, 
On  him  who  sought  thy  fife  ?   Thy  mord'rers 

drop 
Tears  of  strange  pity.  Look  not  on  me  thus 
With  miki  benignity !  Oh !  I  oouki  bear 
The  voioe  of  keen  reproach,  or  the  strong  flash 
Of  fierce  resentinefit ;  but  I  cannot  stand 
That  toocfaingsilenee,  nor  that  patient  eye 
Ofaeekrespeot 

Am.  Thou  art  my  master  still. 

Zkr.  I  am  thy  murderer !  I  have  signM  thy 
death! 

I>8ii.  I  know  thy  bent  of  soul  is  honourable : 
TWn  hast  been  gracious  stBI !  Were  it  not  so, 
I  weald  have   met  the  appointment  of  high 

Heaven 
With  bumble  aoquiesoonce ;  but  to  know 
Thy  will  cooeurrM  not  with  thy  servant*s  fiAe, 
Adds  joy  to  resignation. 

Ihr.  Here  I  swear 

By  him  who  sits  eothron'd  in  yon  bright  sun. 
Thy  bk»d  shall  be  aton*d !  On  these  thy  foes. 
Thou  shalt  have  ample  vengeance. 

Da*.  Hold,  O  king ! 

Vengeanoe  is  mine»  th*  eternal  Iiord  hath  said ; 


Myself  will  recompense  with  even  hand, 
The  sinner  for  the  sin.   The  wrath  of  m^ 
Works  not  the  righteousness  of  God  ! 

Dar.  I  had  hop*d 

We  should  have  trod  this  busy  stage  together 
A  little  longer,  then  have  sunk  to  rest 
In  honoura£le  age !  Who  now  shall  guide 
My  shatter'd  bark  in  safety  7  who  shall  now 
Direct  me  7  O,  unhappy  state  of  kings ! 
*Tifl  well  the  robe  of  majesty  is  g^y. 
Or  who  would  put  it  on  7  A  crown  !  what  is  it  ? 
It  is  to  bear  the  miseries  of  a  people  ! 
To  hear  their  murmurs,  feel  their  discontents. 
And  sink  beneath  a  lead  of  splendid  care! 
To  have  your  best  success  ascribed  to  Fortcine, 
And  Fortune's  failures  all  ascribM  to  you ! 
It  is  to  sit  upon  a  joyless  height. 
To  every  blast  of  changing  fate  ezposM ! 
Too  high  for  hope !  too  great  for  happiness ! 
For  friendship  too  much  fear'd !  To  all  the  joys 
Of  social  freedom,  and  th*  endearing  charm 
Of  liberal  interchange  of  soul  unknown ! 
Fate  meant  roe  an  ezceptkm  to  the  rest, 
And  though  a  moparch,  bless'd  me  with  a  friend; 
And  I — have  murderM  him  ! 

Dan,  My  hour  approaches 

Hate  not  my  mem*ry,  king :  protect  Araspes : 
Encourage  Cyrus  in  the  holy  work 
Of  buildiiur  ruin*d  Solyma.    Farewell! 

Dar,  With  most  rehgious  strictness  1 11  fulfil 
Thy  last  request    Araspes  shall  be  next 
My  throne  and  heart    Farewell ! 

[They  emhraee. 
Hear,  fiitare  kings ! 
Ye  unborn  rulers  of  the  nation,  hear ! 
Learn  firom  my  crime,  from  mj  misfortune 

learn. 
Never  to  trust  to  weak  or  wicked  hands, 
That  delegated  pow*r  which  Oromasdes 
Invests  in  monarchs  for  the  public  good. 


PART  VII. 

8cme^T%e  emni  of  the  palace. — The  $un  rising 

DARnrs,  ASAsrcs. 

Dar.  Oh,  good  Araspes !  what  a  night  of  her* 
ror ! 
To  me  the  dawning  day  brings  no  return 
Of  cheerfulness  or  peace  !  No  balmy  sleep 
Has  seal*d  these  eyes,  no  nournhment  has  past 
These  loathing  lips,  sines  Daniel's  fate  was 

sign'd! 
Hear  what  my  firuitless  penitence  resolves — 
That  thirty  days  my  rashness  had  decreed 
The  edict's  force  should  Ust,  I  will  devote 
To  mourning  and  repentance,  fasting,  pray'r 
And  all  due  rites  of  ffrieC    For  thirty  days 
No  pleasant  sound  of  dulcimer  or  harp, 
Sackburor  flute,  or  psaltery,  shall  charm 
My  ear,  now  dead  to  ev'ry  note  of  joy ! 

Arae,  My  grief  can  know  no  period ! 

Dar,  See  that  den ! 

There  Daniel  met  the  furious  lion's  raf  e .' 
There  were  the  patient  martyr's  mangled  limbs 
Torn  piece-meal !  Never  bide  thy  tears,  Arasper 
'Tis  virtuous  sorrow,  unallov'd,  like  mine. 
By  guilt  and  fell  remorse !  Let  us  approach  i 
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Who  knows  bat  that  dread  PowV  to  whom  he 

pray'd 
So  often  and  so  ferventlj,  has  heard  him ! 

[He  gof8  to  the  mouth  of  the  den, 
O  Daniel,  servant  of  the  Iivin|F  God ! 
He  whom  thou  hast  serrM  so  long,  and  IotM  00 

well. 
From  the  devouring^  lions*  &mish*d  jaws, 
Can  he  deliver  thee  ? 

Dan,  {from  the  bottom  of  the  den,)  He  can — 
he  has! 

Var.  Methoaght  I  heard  him  speak ! 

Arao.  O,  wond*roas  force 

Of  strong  imagination  !  were  thy  voice 
Load  as  the  trampet's  bkst,  it  could  not  wake 

him 
From  that  eternal  sleep ! 

Dan,  {in  the  den,)  Hail,  kin^  Darius ! 
The  Grod  I  serve  has  shut  the  lions*  months, 
To  vindicate  my  innocence. 

Dor,  He  speaks ! 

He  lives ! 

Arao,  *Ti8  no  illusion :  *ti8  the  sound 
Of  his  known  voice. 

Dar,  Where  are  my  servants  t  Haste, 
Fly,  swift  as  lightning,  free  him  from  the  den ; 
Release  him,  bring  him  hither !  break  the  seal 
Which  keeps  him  from  me !  See,  Araspes !  look! 
See  the  charm*d  lions ! — ^Mark  their  mild  de- 

meaner : 
Araspes,  mark ! — they  have  no  pow'r  to  hurt 

him! 
See  how  they  hang  their  heads  and  smooth  their 

fierceness 
At  his  mild  aspect ! 

Arao,  Who  that  sees  this  sight, 

Who  that  in  after  times  shall  hear  this  told, 
Can  doubt  if  Daniel*s  God  be  God  indeed  ? 

Dar,  None,  none,  Araspes  ! 

Arao,  Ah,  he  comes,  he  comes ! 

Enter  DAsaht  foUowed  by  muUitudeo, 

Dan,  Hail,  great  Darius ! 

Dar,  Dost  thou  live  indeed ! 

And  live  unhurt  7 

Arao,  O,  miracle  of  joy  ! 

Dar,  I  scarce  can  trust  my  eyes !  How  didst 
thou  *scape  ? 

Hon.  That  bright  and  glorious  Being,  who 
vouchsaf'd 
Presence  divine,  when  the  three  martyr*d  bro- 
thers 
Bssay'd  the  caldron*s  flame,  supported  me ! 
E*en  in  the  furious  lions*  dreadjfhl  den. 
The  prisoner  of  hope,  even  there  I  turn*d 
To  the  strong  hold,  the  bulwark  of  my  strength. 
Ready  to  hear,  and  mighty  to  redeem ! 

Dar,  {to  Aras.)  Where  is  Phamaces  ?  Take 
the  hoary  traitor ! 
Take  too  Soranus,  and  the  chief  abettors 
Of  this  dire  edict :  let  not  one  escape. 
The  punishment  their  deep-laid  hate  devis*d 
For  holy  Daniel,  on  their  heads  shall  fall 
With  tenfold  vengeance.    To  the  lion's  den 
I  doom  his  vile  accusers  I  All  their  wives, 
Their  children  too,  shall  share  one  common  fate! 
Take  care  that  none  escape — GJo,  good  Araspes. 
^  [Araspes  goes  out. 

Dan,  Not  so,  Darius ! 

O  spare  the  guiltless ;  spare  the  guilty  too ! 


Where  sin  is  not,  to  punish  were  unjust ; 
And  where  sin  is,  O  king,  there  (ell  remorse 
Supplies  the  place  of  pumahment ! 

Dar,  No  more ! 

My  word  is  past !  Not  <me  request,  save  this, 
Studt  thou  e*er  make  in  vain.    Approach,  my 

friends ;  • 

Araspes  has  already  spread  the  talo, 
And  see  what  crowds  advance'! 

Peo,  Long  live  Darius ! 

Long  live  great  Daniel  too,  the  people's  friend ! 
Dar.  Draw  near,  my  subjects.   See  this  holy 
man !  [band 

Death  had  no  pow*r  to  harm  him.    Yon  lell 
Of  famish'd  lions,  soften'd  at  his  sight. 
Forgot  their  nature,  and  grew  tame  before  lam. 
The  mighty  God  protects  his  servants  thus ! 
The  ri^teous  thus  he  rescues  from  the  snare, 
While  Fraud's  artificer  himself  shall  fall 
In  the  deep  gulf  hb  wily  arts  devise 
To  snare  the  innocent ! 

A  courtier.  To  the  same  den 

Araspes  bears  Phamaces  and  his  friends : 
Fallen  is  their  insolence!    With  prayers  and 

tears 
And  all  the  meanness  of  high-crested  pride. 
When  adverse  fortune  frowns,  they  beg  ibr  life 
Araspes  will  not  hear.  *  You  heard  not  me,' 
He  cries,  *  When  I  for  Daniel's  life  implor'd ; 
His  God  protected  him  !  see  now  if  your'a 
Will  listen  to  your  cries  !' 
.    D^,  Now  hear. 

People  and  nations,  languages  and  realms. 
O'er  whom  I  rule  !  Peace  he  within  your  walls 
That  I  mav  banish  from  the  minds  of  men 
The  rash  decree  gone  out ;  hear  me  resolve 
To  counteract  its  force  by  one  more  just. 
In  ev'ry  kingdom  of  my  wide-stretch'd  realm 
Fhmi  mir  Chaldea  to  the  extremest  bound 
Of  northern  Media,  be  my  edict  sent. 
And  this  my  statute  known.  My  heralds  haste. 
And  spread  my  royal  mandate  through  the  land. 
That  all  my  subjects  bow  the  ready  knee 
To  Daniel's  Gon-^r  he  alone  is  Lord. 
Let  all  adore,  and  tremble  at  his  name. 
Who  sits  in  glory  unapproachable 
Above  the  heavens — above  the  heaven  of  hea- 
vens! 
His  pow'r  is  everlasting ;  and  ms  throne. 
Founded  in  equity  and  truth,  shall  last 
Beyond  tlie  bounded  reign  of  time  and  space 
Through  wide  eternity !  With  ms  right  arm 
He  saves,  and  who  opposes  7  He  defends. 
And  who  shall  injure  7  In  the  perih>us  den 
He  rescu'd  Daniel  from  the  lions'  mouths ; 
His  common  deeds  are  wonders ;  all  ms  w<S^ka 
One  cver-during  chain  of  miracles  ! 
Enter  AaAsns. 

Aras,  All  hail,  O  king !  Darius,  live  for  ever. 
May  all  thy  fbes  be  as  Phamaces  is ! 

Dar,  Araspes,  speak ! 

Atas,  O,  let  me  spare  the  tale  !— 

'Tis  full  of  horror !  Dreadful  was  the  sight ! 
The  hungry  lions,  greedy  for  their  prey, 
Dcvour'd  the  wretched  princes  ere  they  reach'd 
The  bottom  of  the  den. 

Dar,  Now,  now  confess 

'Twas  some  superior  hand  restrain'd  their  rage, 
And  tam'd  their  furious  appetites. 

People,  »Tis  tni4. 
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Hw  God  of  Daniel  is  a  mi|rhtj  God ! 
Hi  MTet  and  Hz  destroys. 
Ara9.  O,  friend !  O,  Daniel ! 


No  wav'ring  doubts  can  ever  more  disturb 
My  settled  faith. 
Dan.  To  Goo  be  all  the  ^lor  j  I 


REFLECTIONS  OF  KING  HEZEKIAH 

IN  HIS  SICKNESS. 
•  Set  thine  house  in  order,  for  thou  shah  die.*~/sakiA,  zjoriii. 


WsaT,  and  no  more  ?^-Is  this  my  soul,  sud  I, 
My  whole  of  being !  Most  I  surely  die  7 
Be  robb'd  at  once  of  health,  of  strength,  of  time, 
Of  youth's  fair  promise,  and  of  pleasure's  prime? 
Shul  I  DO  more  behold  the  face  of  morn. 
The  cheerful  daylight,  and  the  spring's  t^rnnl^ 
Must  I  the  festive  pow'r  the  banquet  leave. 
For  the  dull  chambers  of  the  darksome  grave  ! 

Have  I  consider'd  what  it  is  to  die  1 
In  native  dust  with  kindred  worms  to  lie ; 
To  sleep  in  cheerless,  cold  neglect !  to  rot ! 
My  body  loath'd,  my  very  name  forgot ! 
Not  one  of  all  those  parasites,  who  bend 
Hie  supple  knee,  their  monarch  to  attend  I 
What,  not  one  friend !  No,  not  an  hireling  slave 
Shall  hail  great  Hezekiah  in  the  grave. 
Where 's  he  who  fidsely  claim'd  the  name  of 

grtai^ 
Whoee  eye  was  terror,  and  whose  frown  was 

&tet 
Who  aw'd  an  hundred  nations  fVom  the  throne  7 
See  where  he  lies,  dumb,  friendless,  and  alone ! 
Which  ^rain  of  dust  proclaims  the  noble  birth  7 
Which  IS  the  royal  particle  of  earth  1 
Where  are  the  marks,  the  princely  ensigns 

where? 
Which  is  the  slave,  and  which  great  David's 

heir  7 
Alas !  the  beggar's  ashes  are  not  known 
From  his  wIm  lately  sat  on  Israel's  throne ! 

How  stands  my  great  account?  My.  soul  sur- 

Hie  debt  Eternal  Justice  bids  thee  pay ! 
Should  I  fhul  Memory's  records  strive  to  blot, 
Win  Heaven's  tremendous  reck'ning  be  forgot  7 
Can  I,  alas !  the  awful  volume  tear  7 
Or  raze  one  page  of  the  dread  register  7 
*  Prepare  thy  house,  thy  heart  in  order  $et ; 
Prepare  the  Judge  of  Heaven  and  earth  to  meet,* 
So  spake  the  warning  prophet. — ^Awful  words ! 
Which  fearfully  my  troubled  soul  record. 
Am  I  prepar'd  7  and  etm  I  meet  my  doom, 
Nor  shudder  at  the  dreaded  wrath  to  come? 
li  aU  in  order  set,  my  house,  my  heart  7 
Dses  not  besetting  sin  still  claim  a  part  7^ 
No  dierish'd  error,  loth  to  quit  its  place,  ^ 
Obstruct  within  my  soul  the  work  of  grace  7 
Did  I  each  day  for  this  great  day  prepare, 
Bf  rMlteous  deeds,  bv  sin^ubduing  pray'r  7 
Did  leacfa  night,  each  day's  ofience  repent. 
And  each  unholy  thought  and  word  lament  7 
sun  have  these  ready  hands  th'  afflicted  fed. 
And  minister'd  to  Want  her  daily  bread  7 
The  cause  I  knew  not,  did  I  well  ezpkire  7 
Friend,  advocate,  and  parent  of  the  poor  7 
Did  I  to  gratify  some  sudden  ^^t 
Of  tbougfatlees  appetite,  some  impious  lust 


Of  pleasure  or  of  pow'r,  such  sums  employ 

As  would  have  flush'd  pale  penury  with  joy  7 

Did  I  in  groves  forbidden  altars  raise, 

Or  molten  gods  adore,  or  idols  praise 

Did  my  firm  &ith  to  Heaven  still  point  the  way  T 

Did  charity  to  man  my  actions  sway  7 

Did  meek^y'd  Patience  all  my  steps  attend  7 

Did  ffen'rous  Candour  mark  me  for  her  friend  7 

Did  I  unjustly  seek  to  build  my  name 

On  the  pil'd  ruins  of  another's  fame  7 

Did  I  abhor,  as  hell,  the  insidious  lie. 

The  low  deceit,  the  unmanly  calumny  7 

Did  my  fiz'd  soul  the  impious  wit  detest  7         * 

Did  my  firm  virtue  scorn  th'  unhallow'd  jest  7 

The  sneer  profane,  and  the  good  ridicule 

Of  shaUow  Infidelity's  dull  school? 

Did  I  still  live  as  bom  one  da^  to  die. 

And  view  th  eternal  world  with  constant  eye  7 

If  so  I  liv'd,  if  so  I  kept  thy  word. 
In  mercy  view,  in  mercy  hear  me,  Lord ! 
For  oh !  how  strict  soe'er  I  kept  thy  law. 
From  mercy  only  all  my  hopes  I  draw ! 
My  holiest  deeds  indtdgenee  will  require « 
The  best  but  to  forgiveness  will  aspire ; 
If  thou  my  purest  services  regard, 
'Twill  be  with  pardon  only,  not  reward  I 

How  imperfection 's  stamp'd  on  all  below ! 
How  sin  intrudes  in  all  we  say  or  do ! 
How  late  in  all  ^e  insolence  of  health, 
I  charm'd  th'  Assyrian*  by  my  boast  d* wealth ! 
How  fondly  with  elab'rate  pomp  displ^y'd 
My  glitt'rmg  treasures !  with  what  triumph  laid 
My  gold  and  ^ms  before  his  dazzled  eyes, 
And  ibund  a  rich  reward  in  his  surprise  7 
O,  mean  of  soul !  can  wealth  elate  the  heart, 
Which  of  the  man  himself  is  not  a  part! 
O,  poverty  of  pride  I  O,  foul  disgrace ! 
Disgusted  Reason,  blushmg  hi£s  her  face 
Mortal  and  proud!  strange  contradicting  terms ! 
Pride  for  death's  victim,  for  the  prey  of  worms ! 
Of  all  the  wonders  which  th'  eventral  life 
Of  man  presents !  of  all  the  mental  strife 
Of  warring  passions ;  all  the  raging  fires 
Of  furious  appetites  and  mad  desires. 
Not  one  so  strange  appears  as  this  alone. 
That  man  is  proud  of  what  is  not  his  own ! 

How  short  is  human  life !  the  very  breath ! 
Which  frames  my  words,  accelerates  my  death. 
Of  this  short  life  how  large  a  portion  *s  fled ! 
To  what  is  gone  1  am  already  dead ; 
As  dead  to  ul  my  years  and  minutes  past 
As  I,  to  what  remams,  shall  be  at  last 
Can  I  past  miseries  so  far  fi>rget. 
To  view  my  vanish'd  years  with  fimd  regret? 

*  This  is  an  anachronism.  Hezekiah  did  not  sbow 
bis  treasures  to  the  Assyrian  till  after  his  recovery  (kon 
his  sickness. 
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Can  I  again  my  worn-out  ikncj  cheat  7 
Indulge  freah  hope  7  aolicit  new  deceit  7 
Of  all  the  vanitiea  weak  man  admirea, 
Which  ^atnesa  gifea,  youth  %opes,  or  pride 

desireti 
Of  these,  my  soul,  which  haat  thou  not  enjoy*d  ? 
With  each,  with  all,  thy  sated  pow'rs  are  cloyed. 
What  can  I  then  expect  fh>m  length  of  days  7 
More  wealth,  more  wisdom,  pleasure,  health, 

or  praise  7 
More  pleasure !  hope  not  that,  deluded  king ! 
For  when  did  age  mcrease  of  pleasure  bring  7 
Is  health,  of  yearsprolong*d  the  common  bcwst  7 
And  dear-eamM  FVme,  is  it  not  cheaply  lost  7 
More  wisdom  !  that  indeed  were  happiness ; 
That  were  a  wish  a  king  might  well  oonibss ; 
But  when  did  Wisdom  coTet  length  of  days  1 
Or  seek  its  bliss  in  (Measures,  wealth,  or  praise  7 
No : — Wisdom  views  with  an  indifferent  eye 
All  finite  joys,  all  blessings  bom  to  die. 
The  soul  on  earth  is  an  immortal  guest, 
Compell*d  to  stanre  at  an  unreal  feast; 
A  spark,  which  upward  tends  by  nature's  force ; 
A  stream  diverted  from  its  parent  source ; 
A  drop,  disseverM  from  the  boundless  sea ; 
A  moment  parted  from  eternity : 
A  pilgrim  panting  for  the  rest  to  oome ; 
An  exile,  anxious  for  hb  native  home. 

Why  should  I  ask  my  forfeit  life  to  save  7 
Is  heaven  unjust,  which  dooms  me  to  the  grave  7 
Was  I  with  hope  of  endless  days  deceivM  7 
Or  of  Iov*d  life  am  I  alone  bereav*d  7 
Let  all  the  ffreat,  the  rich,  the  Iearn*d,  the  wise, 
Let  all  the  snades  of  Judah*s  monarchs  rise. 
And  say,  if  genius,  learning,  empire,  wealth. 


Youth,  beauty,  virtue,  strength,  renova  or  healtfc 

Has  once  reversed  th*  immutable  decree 

On  Adam  pasaM  of  man*s  mortality  7 

What  have  these  eyes  ne*er  seen  the  fblon  wono 

The  damask  cheek  devour,  the  finished  form  7 

On  the  pale  rose  of  blasted  beauty  feed, 

And  riot  on  the  lip  so  lately  red  7 

Where  are  our  fathers  7  Where  th*  illustrious  lint 

Of  holv  prophets,  and  of  seers  divine  7 

Live  they  for  ever  7  Do  they  shun  the  grave  7 

Or  when  did  Wisdom  its  professor  save  7 

When  did  the  brave  escape?   When  did  the 

breath 
Of  Eloquence  charm  the  dull  ear  of  Death  7 
When  did  the  cunning  argnment  avail, 
The  poIish*d  period,  or  the  vamishM  tale ; 
The  eye  of  lightning,  or  the  soul  of  fire, 
Which  thronging  thousands  crowded  to  admire  7 
E'en  while  we  praise  the  verse  the  poet  dies ; 
And  silent  as  his  lyre  great  David  lies. 
Thou,  blest  Isaiah !  who  at  God*s  command. 
Now  speak'st  repentance  to  a  guilty  land. 
Must  die !  as  wise  and  good  thou  hadst  not 

been. 
As  Nebat*s  son,  who  taught  the  land  to  sin  I 
And  shall  I  then  be  spar*d7  O  monstrous 

pride! 
Shall  I  escape  when  Solomon  has  died  1 
If  all  the  worth  of  all  the  saints  were  vain— > 
Peace,  peace,  my  troubled  soul,  nor  dare  com* 

plain! 
Lord,  I  submit    Complete  thy  gracious  will ! 
For  if  thou  shiy  me,  I  will  trust  Thee  stilL 
O  be  my  will  so  swallow'd  up  in  thine. 
That  I  may  do  tbt  will  in  doing  mtJie. 


THE  SEARCH  AFTER  HAPPINESS: 

A  PASTORAL  DRAMA  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

— «To  rear  the  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  voun||r  idea  how  to  shoot. 
To  pour  the  neah  instruction  o'er  the  mind. 
To  breathe  th*  eiiliv*ning  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  gen'rotts  purpose  of  the  female  breast^-*  7!&omMfi. 


TO  MRS.  GWATKIN. 

Dkab  Madam,^A8  the  fbllowing  poem  turns  chiefly  on  the  danger  of  delay  or  error  in  Um 
important  article  of  education,  I  know  not  to  whom  I  can,  with  more  propriety,  dedicate  it  than 
to  you,  as  the  subject  it  inculcates  has  been  one  <^  the  principal  objects  of  your  attention  in  your 
own  family. 

Let  not  the  name  of  dedication  alarm  yon:  I  am  not  going  to  offend  you  by  making  your  sulo- 
gium.  Panegyric  is  only  necessary  to  suspicious  characters :  Virtue  will  not  accept  it ;  Delicacy 
will  not  offi»r  it 

T^e  fViendship  with  which  you  have  honoured  me  fi-om  my  childhood,  wiU,  I  flatter  myself^ 
induce  you  to  pardon  me  for  venturing  to  lay  before  you  this  public  testimony  of  my  esteem,  and 
tr  asiure  you  bow  much  I  am,  dear  madam. 

Your  obedient,  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

Tbk  AimoR 


PREFACE. 

The  deject  of  the  following  poem,  which  was  written  in  very  earl^  youth,  was  an  earnest  wish 
to  furnish  a  substitute  for  t&  improper  custom,  which  then  prevailed,  of  allowing  playa.  and 
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(hofe  not  always  of  the  purest  kind,  to  be  acted  by  young  ladies  in  boardingf  schools.  And  it  has 
afforded  a  serious  satisfsction  to  the  author  to  learn  that  this  little  poem,  end  the  preceding  sa- 
ered  dramas,  have  very  frequently  been  adopted  to  supply  the  place  of  those  more  dangerous 
amusements.  -  If  it  may  be  still  happily  instrumental  in  promolmg  a  regard  to  Religion  and  Vic 
toe  in  the  minds  of  young  persons,  and  afford  them  an  innocent,  and  perhaps  not  lUtogether  ua 
useful,  amusement,  in  the  exercise  of  recitation,  the  end  for  which  it  was  originally  composed, 
and  the  author's  utmost  wish  in  its  republication,  will  be  ffally  answered. 


PROLOGUE. 


BPOKKN  BY  A  YOmCO  LADT. 


AH  these  grave  scenes,  and  unembellish'd 

strains, 
Wliere  neither  sly  intrigue  nor  passion  reigns ; 
How  dare  we  hope  an  audience  will  approve 
A  drama  void  of  wit  and  f^ee  from  love  7 
Where  no  soi\  Juliet  sighs,  and  weeps,  and 

sUrts, 
No  fierce  Roxana  takes  by  storm  your  hearts ; 
No  oomic  ridicule,  no  tragic  swagger. 
Not  one  elopement,  not  one  bowl  or  dagger ! 
No  husband  wroag*d,  who  trusted  and  believed. 
No  father  cheated,  and  no  friend  deceivM ; 
No  libertine  in  glowing  strains  describ*d, 
No  lying  cham^rmaid  that  rake  had  brib*d : 
Nor  give  we,  to  reward  the  rover*s  life. 
The  ample  portion  and  the  beauteous  wife ; 
Behold,  to  raise  the  manners  of  the  age. 
The  frequent  moral  of  the  scenic  page ! 
And  shall  we  then  transplant  these  noxious 


To  ]<rivate  life  ?  to  misses  in  their  teens  ? 
The  pompous  tone,  the  masculine  attire. 
The  stilts,  the  buskin,  the  dramatic  fire. 
Corrupt  the  softness  of  the  gentler  kind. 
And  taint  the  sweetness  of  Sie  youthful  mind. 
UngovemM  passions,  jealousy  and  rage, 
Btft  ill  become  oar  sex,  still  less  our  age ; 
Whether  we  learn  too  weU  what  we  describe. 


Or  fail  the  poet's  meaning  to  imbibe,  - 
In  either  case  your  blame  we  justly  raise. 
In  either  lose,  or  ou^^ht  to  lose,  your  praise. 
How  dull,  if  tamely  flows  th*  impassion*d  strain ! 
If  well — how  bad  to  be  the  thing  we  feign ; 
To  fix  the  mimic  scene  upon  the  heart. 
And  keep  the  passion  when  we  quit  the  part ! 

Such  are  the  perils  the  dramatic  muse. 
In  youthful  bosoms,  threatens  to  infuse  ! 
Our  timid  author  labours  to  impart 
A  less  pernicious  lesson  to  the  heart ; 
What  though  no  charm  of  melody  divine. 
Smooth  her  round  period,  or  adorn  her  line ; 
Though  her  unpolished  page  in  vain  aspires 
To  emulate  the  graces  she  admires : 
Though  destitute  of  skill,  her  sole  pretence 
But  aims  at  simple  truth  and  common  sense; 
Yet  shall  her  honest  unassuming  page 
Tell  that  its  author,  in  a  modish  age, 
Preferred  plain  virtue  to  the  boast  of  art, 
Nor  fixM  one  dangerous  maxim  on  the  heart 
O  if,  to  crown  the  efforts,  she  could  find 
They  rooted  but  one  error  from  one  mind  : 
If  in  the  bosom  of  ingenuous  youth 
They  stamp'd  one  useful  thought,  one  lasting 

truth; 
'Twould  be  a  fairer  tribute  to  her  name. 
Than  loud  applauses,  or  an  empty  fame. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Cuso&A,         (  four  young  ladies  of  distinction, 
Pastorklla,  f        in  search  of  Happiness. 
LAcrftimoA,    J 


Urania,  an  ancient  shepherdess. 
FLOBXLLAf  a  young  shepherdess. 


Scene — A  Grwe* 

XUPHKUA,  CLSORA,  PA8T0RELLA,  LAURINDA. 

CU,  Weloome,  ye  bumble  vales,  ye  flow*ry 

shades. 
Ye  crystal  fimntains,  and  ye  silent  glades ! 
From  the  gay  misery  of  the  thoiurhtless  great, 
The  walks  of  folly,  the  disease  of  state ; 
From  scenes  where  daring  Guilt  triumphant 

reigns. 
Its  dark  suspicions  and  its  hoard  of  pains ; 
Where  Pleasure  never  comes  without  alloy, 
And  Art  but  thinly  paints  fallacious  joy ; 
Where  Laughter  loads  the  day,  Excess  the 

night. 
And  dull  Satiety  sucoeeds  Delight; 
Where  midnight  Vices  their  fell  orgies  keep, 


And  guilty  revels  scare  the  phantom  Sleep; 
Where  Dissipation  wears  the  name  of  Bliss ; 
From  these  we  fly  in  search  of  Happiness. 
Euph,  Not  the  tir'd  pilgrim  all  his  dangers 

past. 
When  he  descries  the  long  sought  shrine  at  last 
ETer  felt  a  joy  so  pure  as  this  nir  field. 
These  peacefiil  shades,  and  smiling  vallies  yield! 
For,  sure,  these  oaks,  which  old  as  Time  appear, 
Proclaim  Urania's  lonely  dwellin|r  near.  - 
Poet.  How  the  description  with  the  scene 

agrees! 
Here  towly  thickets,  there  aspiring  trees ; 
The  haxel  copse  exdnding  nooo^ay's  beam, 
The  tufted  arbor,  the  pellucid  stream ; 
The  bkxMning  sweet-liriar,  and  the  hawthorn 
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The  springing  cowBlips,  and  the  daisyM  mead. 
The  wild  luxuriance  of  the  full  blown  fields, 
Which  Spring  prepares,  and  laughing  Summer 
yields.  * 

Euph.  Here  simple  Nature  striked  th*  enrap. 
tur'd  eye 
With  charms,  whicb  wealth  and  art  but  ill  sup- 
ply » 
The  genuine  graces,  which  withoui  we  find. 
Display  the  beauty  of  the  owner's  mtiuf. 
Lau.  These  embow'ring  shades  conceal  the 
cell. 
Where  sage  Urania  and  her  daughters  dwell : 
Florella  too,  if  right  we*ve  heard  the  tale. 
With  them  resides — the  lily  of  the  vale. 
CZe.  But  soft !  what  gentle  female  form  apu 
pears, 
Which  smiles  of  more  than   mortal  beauty 

wears'/ 
Is  it  the  guardian  Genius  of  the  grove  7 
Or  some  uiir  angel  of  the  choirs  above  7 

Enter  Florella,  who  speaks. 

Whom  do  I  see  7  ye  beauteous  virgins  say 
What  chance  conducts  your  steps  mis  lonely 

way  7 
Do  you  pursue  some  favourite  lambkin  strayM  7 
Or  do  yon  alders  court  you  to  their  shade  7 
Declare,  fair  strangers  !  if  aright  I  deem. 
No  rustic  nympha  of  vulgar  rank  you  seem. 

Cle.  No  cooling  shades  allure  our  eager  sight, 
Nor  lambkins  lost,  our  searching  steps  invite. 

Flo,  Or  is  it,  hap*]y,  yonder  branching  vine. 
Whose  tendrils  round  our  low  roof  cottage 

twine; 
Whose  spreading  height,  with  purple  clustera 

crownM, 
Attracts  the  gaze  of  ev*ry  nymph  around  7 
Have  these  lone  regions  aught  that  charms  be- 
side 7 
IToors  are  my  shades,  my  flowVs,  my  fleecy 
pride. 

Euph,  Florella  !  our  united  thanks  receive, 
Sole  proof  of  gratitude  we  have  to  give : 
And  since  you  deign  to  ask,  O  courteous  fair ! 
The  motive  of  our  unremitting  pare : 
Know  then,  kind  maid,  our  joint  researches  tend 
To  find  that  sovereign  goodf  of  life,  a  friend; 
From  whom  the  wholesome  counsel  we  may 

How  our  young  hearts  may  happiness  obtain. 
B^  Fancy's  mimic  pencil  oft  portray*d. 
Still  have  we  woo'd  the  visionary  maid : 
The  lovely  phantom  mocks  our  etLfer  eyes  ;^ 
And  still  we  chase,  and  stiU  we  miss  the  prize ! 
Cle,  Long  have  we  searchM  throughout  this 

boonteous  isle. 
With  constant  ardour  and  with  ceaselew  toil ; 
The  varioos  Tays  of  various  life  we*ve  try'd ; 
But  still  the  bliss  we  seek  has  been  deny*d. 
We've  sought  in  vain  through  ev'ry  diff'rent 

state; 
The  murm'rinff  poor,  the  discontented  great 
If  Peace  and  Joy  in  palaces  reside^ 
Or  in  obscurer  liaunts  delight  to  hide ; 
If  Happiness  with  worldly  pleasures  dwell* 
Or  shrouds  her  graces  in  the  hermit's  cell : 
If  Wit,  if  Science,  teach  the  road  to  blisi. 
Or  torpid  Dulness  find  the  joys  they  miss ; 
To  learn  this  truth,  wo  've  bid  a  long  adieu 


To  all  the  shadows  blinded  men  pursue. 
— We  seek  Urania ;  whose  sagacious  mind 
May  lead  our  steps  this  latent  good  to  find : 
Her  worth  we  emulate ;  her  virtues  fire 
Our  ardent  hearts  to  he  what  we  admire : 
For  though  with  care  she  shuns  the  pabKc  eye 
Yet  worth  like  Aers,  unknown  can  never  lie. 

Lau,  On  such  a  fiiir  and  faultless  mode 
fbrm'd. 
By  Prudence  guided,  and  by  Virtue  warm'd, 
Perhaps  Florella  can  direct  our  youth. 
And  point  our  footsteps  to  the  paths  of  Truth. 

Fhr,  111  would  it  suit  my  unezperienc'd  age 
In  such  important  questions  to  engage. 
Young  as  I  am,  unskilful  to  discern. 
Nor  fit  to  teach,  who  yet  have  much  to  learn. 
But  would  you  with  maturer  years  advise, 
And  reap  the  counsel  of  the  truly  wise. 
The  dame  in  whom  such  worUi  and  wisdom 

meet. 
Dwells  in  the  covert  of  yon  green  retreat : 
All  that  the  world  calls  great  she  once  pcssess'd. 
With  wealth,  with  rank,  her  prosph'oas  youth 

was  bicss'd. 
In  adverse  fortune,  now  serene  and  gay, 
*  Who  gave,'  she  said,  *  had  right  to  take  away. 
Two  lovely  daughters  bless  her  growing  years. 
And  by  their  virtues,  well  repay  her  cares. 
With  them,  beneath  her  shelt'ring  wing  I  live. 
And  share  the  bounties  she  has  still  to  |^ve ; 
For  Heav'n,  who  in  its  disnensations  vnn'd 
A  narrow  fortune  to  a  noble  mind, 
Has  bless'd  the  sage  Urania  with  a  heart 
Which  Wisdom's  noblest  treasures  can  impart 
In  Duty's  active  round  each  day  is  past. 
As  if  she  thought  each  day  might  prove  her 

last: 
Her  labours  for  devotion  best  prepare. 
And  meek  Devotion  smooths  the  brow  of  caie. 

Past  Then  lead,  Florella,  to  that  hnmUe  shed, 
Where  Peace  resides  from  court  and  cities  fled .' 

SONG. 

I. 

O  Happiness,  celestial  fair, 

Our  earliest  hope,  our  latest  care, 

O  hear  our  fond  request ! 
Vouchsafe,  reluctant  Nymph  to  tell 
On  what  sweet  spot  thou  lov'st  to  dwell* 

And  make  us  truly  blest. 

II. 

Amidst  the  walks  of  public  lifb. 
The  toils  of  wealth,  ambition's  strife, 

We  lone  have  sought  in  vain ; 
The  crowded  city's  noisy  din. 
And  all  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 

AfiSird  but  care  and  pain. 

ni. 

Pleas'd  with  the  soft,  the  soothing  pow'r 
Of  calm  Reflection's  silent  hour, 

Sequester'd  dost  thou  dwell ! 
Where  Care  and  Tumult  ne'er  intrude. 
Dost  thou  reside  with  Solitude, 

Thy  humble  vot'ries  tell ! 

IV. 

O  Happiness,  celestial  fair. 
Our  earliest  hope,  our  latest  care ! 
Let  OS  not  sue  in  vain  S 
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D  deign  to  hear  oar  fond  reqaest. 

Gome  take  poseession  of  our  breast. 

And  there  fi>r  ever  reign. 

[They  retire. 

Scene — TVie  Grove. 

UHAMIA,  STLVIA,  KUZA. 

8TLYIA  {ringing,) 

I. 

SwKET  Sotitude,  thou  placid  queen 
Of  modest  air  and  brow  serene ! 
*Tis  thoa  inspir'st  the  sage's  themes ; 
The  poet's  Tisionary  dreams. 
II. 

Parent  of  Virtoe,  nurse  of  Thought ! 

•  By  thee  were  saints  and  patriarchs  taught ; 
Wisdom  from  thee  her  treasure  drew, 
And  in  thy  lap  fair  Science  grew ! 

IIL 
Whate*er  exalts,  refines,  and  charms, 
Invites  to  thought,  to  virtue  warms ; 
WhateVr  is  perfect,' fair,  and  ffood. 
We  owe  to  theo,  sweet  SoUtuife ! 

In  these  blest  shades,  O  still  maintain 
Thy  peaceful,  unmolested  reign ! 
Let  no  disordered  ^oughtB  intrude 
On  thy  repose,  sweet  Solitude ! 

With  thee  the  charowof  life  shall  last. 
Although  its  rosy  bloom  be  past  ; 
Shall  sUU  endure  when  Time  shall  spread 
His  silver  blossoms  o*er  my  head* 
VI. 

No  more  with  this  vain  world  perplex*d. 
Thou  shalt  prepare  me  for  the  next ; 
The  springs  of  life  shall  gently  cease. 
And  angels  point  the  way  to  peace. 

Ura.  Ye  tender  objects  of  maternal  love 
Ye  dearest  joys  my  widow *d  heart  can  prove ; 
Come  taste  the  glories  of  the  new-bom  day. 
And  grateful  homage  to  its  Author  pay  ! 
O !  ever  may  this  animating  sight 
Convey  instruction  while  it  sheds  delight ! 
Does  not  that  sun,  whose  cheering  beams  impart 
Joy*s  glad  enioti<m8  to  the  pure  m  heart ;         , 
Does  not  that  vivid  powV  teach  ev*ry  mind 
To  be  as  warm,  benevolent,  and  kind ; 
To  burn  with  unremitted  ardour  still. 
Like  him  to  execute  their  Maker's  will  ? 
Then  let  us,  Pow'r  Supremo !  thy  will  adore, 
Invoke  thy  mercies,  and  proclaim  thy  pow*r. 
Shalt  thoQ  these  benefits  in  vain  bestow  7 
Shall  we  forget  the  fountain  whence  they  flow  7 
Teach  us  through  these  to  lift  our  hearts  to 

Thee, 
And  in  the  gift  the  bounteous  giver  see. 
To  view  Tl]^  as  thou  art,  ail  good  and  wise. 
Nor  let  thy  blessings  hide  Thee  from  our  eyes. 
From  all  obstructions  clear  our  mental  signt ; 

*  Pour  on  oar  souls  thy  beatific  light ! 
Teach  us  thy  wond'rous  goodness  to  revere. 
With  love  to  worship,  and  with  rev'rence  fear ! 
In  the  mild  works  of  thy  benignant  hand. 

As  in  the  thunder  of  thy  dread  command. 
In  eomnxm  objects  we  neglect  thy  pow'r. 
While  wonders  shine  in  every  plant  and  flow'r. 
—Tell  me,  my  first,  my  last,  my  darling  care. 


If  you  this  mom  have  rais'd  your  hearts  i 

pray'r  7 
Say  did  you  rise  from  the  sweet  bed  of  rest. 
Your  God  unprais'd,  his  holy  name  unblest  7 

SyL  Our  hearts  with  gratitude  and  reverenc 
fraught. 
By  those  pure  precepts  you  have  ever  taught ; 
By  your  example  more  than  precept  strong 
Of  pray'r  and  prabe  have  tun'd  their  mstin  song 

Elix,  With  ever  new  delight,  we  now  attend 
The  counsels  of  our  fond  mate^al  friend. 

Enter  Florxlla,  with  Euphxua,  Clxora,  Pas 

TORKLLA,  LaURINDA. 

Flo,  (aeide  to  the  Uidies)  See  how  the  goodly 
damcy  with  pious  art, 
Makes  each  event  a  lesson  to  the  heart ! 
Observe  the  duteous  list'ners  how  they  stand . 
Improvement  and  delight  go  hand  in  hand. 

Ura,  But  where's  florella  7 

Flor,        Here's  the  happy  she. 
Whom  Heav'n  most  fovour'd  when  it  gave  her 
thee. 

Ura,  But  who  are  these,  in  whose  attractive 
mien. 
So  sweetly  blended,  ev'ry  grace  is  seen 
Speak,  my  Florella !  say  the  cause  why  here 
These  beauteous  damsels  on  our  plains  appear  7 

Flor.  Invited  hither  by  Urania's  fame. 
To  seek  her  friendship,  to  these  shades  thef 

came. 
Straying  alone  at  morning's  earliest  dawn, 
I  met  them  wand'ring  on  the  distant  lawn. 
Their  courteous  manners  soon  engag'd  my  love : 
I've  brought  them  here  your  sage  advice  to 
prove. 

Ura,  Tell  me,  ye  gentle  nymphs  !  the  reason 
tell,    • 

Which  brings  such  guests  to  grace  my  lowly 
cell  7 
My  pow'r  of  serving,  though  indeed  but  small, 
Such  as  it  is,  you  may  command  it  all. 

Cle,  Your  counsel,  your  advice,  is  all  we  ask 
And  for  Urania  that 's  no  irksome  task. 
'Tis  Happiness  we  seek  :  O  deign  to  tell 
Where  the  coy  fugitive  delights  to  dwell  I 

Ura,  Ah,  rather  say  where  you  have  sought 
this  ffuest. 
This  lovely  inmate  of  the  virtuous  breast  7 
Declare  the  various  methods  you've  essay'd 
To  court  and  win  the  bright  celestial  maid. 
But  first,  though  harsh  the  task,  each  beauteous 

fair 
Her  ruling  passion  must  with  tmth  declare. 
From  evil  habits  own'd,  from  faults  confoss'd, 
Alone  we  trace  the  secrets  of  the  breast 

Euph,  Bred  in  the  regal  splendours  of  a  court. 
Where  pleasures,  dress'd  in  every  shape,  resort, 
I  try'd  the  pow'r  of  pomp  and  costly  glare. 
Nor  e'er  found  room  for  thought,  or  timo  for 

pray'r: 
In  dififrent  follies  ev'ry  hour  I  spent ; 
I  shunn'd  Reflection,  yet  I  sought  Content 
My  hours  were  shar'd  betwixt  the  park  and  play 
And  music  serv'd  to  waste  the  tedious  day ; 
Yet  sofUst  airs  no  more  with  joy  I  heard, 
If  any  sweeter  warbler  was  preforr'd ; 
The  dance  succeeded,  and,  succeeding,  tir'd. 
If  some  more  graceful  dancer  were  admir'd 
No  sounds  but  flatt'r  f  ever  sooth'djqiy  ear . 
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Unjrentle  troths  I  knew  not  how  to  bear. 
The  anxious  day  induc*d  the  sleepless  night, 
And  my  vex*d  spirit  never  knew  delight : 
Coy  Pleasure  mockM  me  with  delusive  charms. 
Still  the  thin  shadow  fled  my  clasping  arms : 


Or  if  some  actual  joy  I  seem'd  to  taste. 
Another's  pleasure  laid  my  blessings  waste : 
One  trulh  I  proved,  that  lurking  Envy  hides 


In  ev'ry  heart  where  Vanity  presides, 
A  fairer  &ce  would  rob  my  soul  of  rest, 
And  fix  a  scorpion  in  my  wounded  breast 
Or,  if  my  elegance  of  form  prevailM 
And  haply  her  inferior  graces  failM : 
Yet  still  some  cause  of  wretchedness  I  found. 
Some  barbed  shaft  my  shattered  peace  to  wound. 
Perhaps  her  gay  attire  exceeded  mine — 
When  she  was  finer,  how  could  I  be  fine  1 

SyL  Pardon  my  interruption,  beauteous  maid  1 
Can  truth  liave  prompted  what  you  just  have 

said? 
What !  can  the  poor  pre-eminence  of  dress 
G«ase  the  pain*d  heart,  or  give  it  happiness  7 
Or  can  you  think  your  robes,  though  rich  and 

fine, 
Possess  intrinsic  value  more  than  mine  ? 

Ura,  So  close  our  nature  is  to  vice  allied. 
Our  very  comforts  are  the  source  of  pride ; 
And  dress,  so  much  corruption  reigns  within, 
Is  both  the  consequence  and  cause  of  sin. 

CU.  Of  Happiness  unfbund  I  too  complain, 
Sought  in  a  different  path,  but  sought  in  rain  ! 
I  sighM  for  fhme,  I  lanp^uishM  for  renown, 
I  would  be  flatter*d,  prais*d,  admir'd  and  known. 
On  daring  wing  my  mountain  spirit  soared. 
And  Science  through  her  boundless  fields  ex- 

plor'd : 
I  scom*d  the  sslique  laws  of  pedant  schools, 
Which  chain  our  genius  down  by  tast^ess  rules, 
I  longed  to  burst  these  female  bonds,  which 

held 
My  sex  in  awe,  by  vanity  impell*d : 
To  boast  each  various  faculty  of  mind, 
Thy  mces.  Pope!  with  Johnson's  learning 

joinM : 
Like  Swifl  with  strongly  pointed  ridicule. 
To  brand  the  villain,  and  abash  the  fool : 
To  judge  with  taste,  with  spirit  to  compose. 
Now  mount  in  epic,  now  descend  to  prose ; 
To  join,  like  Burke,  the  beauteous  and  sublime. 
Or  build,  with  Milton's  art,  •  the  lofty  rhyme :' 
Through  Fancy's  fields  I  rang'd ;  1  strove  to 

hit 
Melmoth's  chaste  style,  and  Prior's  easy  wit : 
Thy  classic  graces,  Mason,  to  display, 
And  court  tl^  Muse  of  Elegy  with  Gray  : 
I  rav'd  of  Shakspeare's  flame  and  Dryden's  Kige, 
And  ev'ry  charm  of  Otway's  melting  page. 
I  talk'd  by  rote  the  jargon  of  the  schools, 
Of  critic  kws,  and  Aristotle's  rules ; 
Of  passion,  sentiment,  and  style,  and  grace. 
And  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place. 
The  daily  duties  of  my  life  forgot. 
To  study  fiction,  incident,  and  plot : 
Howe'er  the  conduct  of  my  life  might  err. 
Still  my  dramatic  plans  were  regular. 

Ura.  Who  aims  at  ev'ry  science,  soon  will 

find 
The  field  how  vast,  how  limited  the  mind  ! 

Cle.  Abstruser  studies  soon  my  fancy  caught, 
^e  poet  in  th'  astronomer  forgot : 


The  schoolmen's  systems  now  my  &»    a  cm 
ploy'd,  1^  ^otd 

Their  crystal  Spheres,  their  Atoms  and  thcu 
Newton  and  Halley  all  my  soul  inspired, 
And  numbers  less  than  calculations  fir'd ; 
Descartes  and  Euclid,  shar'd  my  varying  breast, 
And  plans  and  problems  all  my  soul  possess'd. 
Less  pleas'd  to  sing  inspiring  Fhoebus'  ray 
Than  mark  the  flaming  comet's  devious  way. 
The  pole  moon  dancing  on  the  silver  stream. 
And  the  mild  lustre  ofner  trembling  beam. 
No  more  could  charm  my  philosophic  pride. 
Which  sought  her  influence  on  the  flowing  tido. 
No  more  ideal  beauties  fir'd  my  thought. 
Which  only  facts  and  demonstrations  sought 
Let  common  e^es,  I  said,  with  transport  view 
The  earth's  bright  verdure,  or  the  heav'n's  soft 

blue, 
False  is  the  pleasure,  the  delight  is  vain. 
Colours  exist  but  in  the  vulgar  brain. 
I  now  with  Locke  trod  metaphysic  soil. 
Now  chas'd  coy  Nature  through  the  tracts  d 

Boyle; 
To  win  the  wreath  of  Fame,  by  Science  twin'd 
More  than  the  love  of  science  fir'd  my  mind. 
I  seized  on  Learning's  superficial  part. 
And  title  page  and  index  got  by  heart ; 
Some  learn'd  authority  I  still  would  bring 
To  grace  my  talk  and  prove — the  plainest  thing 
This  the  chief  transport  I  from  science  drew. 
That  all  might  know^ow  much  Cleora  knew. 
Not  love,  but  wonder,  I  aspir'd  to  raise. 
And  miss'd  afiection,  while  I  grasp'd  at  praise 
Past,  To  me,  no  joys  could  pomp  or  fame 
impart, 
Far  softer  thoughts  iXMsess'd  my  virgin  heart 
No  prudent  parent  form'd  my  ductile  youth, 
Nor  led  my  footsteps  in  the  paths  of  truth. 
Left  to  myself  to  cultivate  my  mind. 
Pernicious  novels  their  soft  entrance  find ; 
Their  pois'nous  influence  led  my  mind  astray ; 
I  sigh'd  for  something,  what,  I  could  not  say. 
I  fancy'd  virtues  which  wer^  never  seen. 
And  dy'd  for  heroes  who  have  never  been  * 
I  sicken'd  with  disgust  at  sober  sense. 
And  loath'd  the  pleasures  worth  and  truth  dis- 
pense; 
I  scorn'd  the  manners  of  the  world  I  saw ; 
My  guide  was  fiction,  and  romance  my  law. 
Distemper'd  thoughts  my  wand'ring  fancv  fill. 
Each  wind  a  zephyr,  and  each  broMC  a  rill ; 
I  found  adventures  in  each  common  tole,^ 
And  talk'd  and  sigh'd  to  ev'ry  passing  gale ; 
Convers'd  with  echoes,  woods,  and  shades,  and 

bow'rs. 
Cascades  and  grottos,  fields  and  streams  and 

flow'rs. 
Retirement,  more  than  crowds,  had  learn'd  t« 

please ; 
For  treach'rous  Leisure  feeds  the  soft  disease. 
There,  plastic  Fancy  ever  moulds  at  will 
Th'  obedient  image  with  a  dang'rous  skill ; 
The  charming  fiction  with  alluring  art. 
Awakes  the  passions,  and  infects  ue  heart 
A  fancy 'd  heroine,  an  ideal  wife ; 
I  loathVl  the  offices  of  real  life. 
These  all  were  dull  and  tame,  I  long'd  to  prove 
The  gen'rous  ardours  of  upoqual  love : 
Some  marvel  still  my  wayward  heax;^  roost 
strike, 
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Or  pnnoe,  or  peaflmnt,  esch  had  charms  alike : 

Whate'er  inverted  nature,  costom,  law, 

With  joy  I  courted,  and  with  transport  saw. 

In  the  doll  walk  of  Virtuous  quiet  round, 

No  aliment  my  ferer'd  fancy  found ; 

Each  doty  to  perform  observant  still 

Bat  tboee  which  God  and  Natore  bade  me  fill. 

EUxa  {Th  Urania.)  O  save  me  from  the  er- 
rors of  deceit. 
And  all  the  dangers  wealth  and  beauty  meet 

Past.  Reason  perverted.  Fancy  on  her  throne. 
My  soul  to  ail  my  sex*s  softness  prone ; 
I  neither  spoke  nor  lookM  as  mortal  ought; 
To  sense  abandon*d,  and  by  Folly  taught : 
A  victim  to  Imagination's  sway, 
Which  stole  my  health,  and  rest,  afld  peace 

away; 
Profbesions,  void  of  meaning,  I  reoeiv*d. 
And  still  I  ibund  them  fal8^--and  still  believM : 
Imagin*d  all  who  courted  me,  approvM ; 
Who  prais*d,  esteem*d  me ;  and  who  flatter*d, 

fovU 
Fondly  I  hop*d  (now  vain  those  hopes  appear) 
Each  man  was  faithful,  and  each  maid  sincere. 
Still  Disappointment  mock*d  the  ling'ring  day ; 
StiU  new-born  wishes  led  my  soul  astray. 

When  in  the  rolling  year  no  joy  I  find, 
I  trust  the  next,  the  next  will  sure  be  kind. 
The  next  fallacious  as  the  last  appears. 
And  sends  me  on  to  still  remoter  years. 
They  come,  they  promise — bnt  forget  to  give  : 
I  live  not,  but  I  stiil  intend  to  live. 

At  length,  deceivM  in  all  my  schemes  of  bliss. 
I  joinM  Uiese  three  in  search  of  Happiness. 

Eliza.  Is  this  the  world  of  which  we  want  a 
sight? 
Are  these  the  beings  who  are  callM  polite  ? 

Sylvia,  If  so,  oh  gracious  Heav'n,  hear  Syl- 
via's  prayer : 
Preserve  me  still  in  humble  virtue  here  ! 
Far  from  such  baneful  pleasures  may  I  live. 
And  keep,  O'k'eep  me,  from  the  taint  they  give ! 

Late.  No  bve  of  fame  my  torpid  bosom  warms. 
No  Fancy  soothes  me,  and  no  pleasure  charms ! 
Fet  still  remote  from  happiness  I  stray. 
No  guiding  star  illumes  my  trackless  way, 
My  mind,  nor  wit  misleads  nor  passion  goads, 
But  the  dire  rust  of  indolence  corrodes ; 
This  eatinr  canker,  with  malignant  stealth. 
Destroys  the  vital  pow'rs  of  moral  health. 

Till  now,  I  Ve  slept  on  Life's  tumultuous  tide. 
No  principle  of  action  for  my  ^uide. 
From  ignorance  my  chief  misrortunes  flow; 
I  never  wish'd  to  learn,  or  car*d  to  know. 
With  ev'ry  folly  slow-pac'd  Time  beguil'd : 
In  size  a  woman,  but  m  soul  a  child. 
In  slothful  ease  my  moments  crept  away. 
And  busy  trifles  filled  the  tedious  day ; 
I  Uv'd  extempore,  as  Fancy  fir'd. 
As  chance  directed,  or  caprice  inspir*d : 
T<K  indolent  to  think,  too  weak  to  choose, 
Too  soft  to  blame,  too  gentle  to  refuse; 
My  character  was  stajnp*d  from  those  around  : 
The  figures  they,  my  mind  the  simple  ground. 
Fashion,  with  monstrous 'forms,  the  canvass 

stain*d. 
Tin  nothing  of  my  genuine  self  remain*d ; 
My  pliant  soul  from  chance  receivM  its  bent. 
And  neither  good  perfbrm*d,  nor  evil  meant 
From  right  to  wrong,  from  vice  to  virtue  thrown, 


No  character  possessing  of  its  own. 
To  shun  fatigue  I  made  my  only  law ; 
Yet  ev'ry  night  ray  wasted  spirits  saw. 
No  plan  e*er  mark*d  the  duties  of  the  day, 
Which  stole  in  tasteless  apathy  away : 
No  energy  infbrm'd  my  languid  mind 
No  joy  the  idle  e'er  must  hope  to  find. 
Weak  indecision  all  my  actions  sway'd ; 
The  day  was  lost  before  the  choice  was  made. 
Though  more  to  foHy  than  to  ^uilt  inclin'd, 
A  drear  vacuity  poesess'd  my  nund ; 
Too  old  with  infant  sports  to  be  amus'd, 
Uilfit  for  converse,  and  to  books  unns'd. 
The  wise  avoided  me,  they  eould  not  hear 
My  senseless  prattle  with  a  patient  ear. 
I  sought  retreat,  but  found,  with  strange  sor 

prise. 
Retreat  is  pleasant  only  to  Che  wise ; 
The  crowded  world  by  vacant  minds  is  sought. 
Because  it  saves  th'  expense  and  pain  of  thought 

Disgusted,  restless,  ev'ry  plan  amiss, 
I  come  with  these  in  search  of  Happiness. 

Urania,  O  happy  they  fi)r  whom,  in  early  age, 
Enlight'ning  Knowledge  spreads  her  letter'd 

page! 
Teaches  each  headstrong  passion  to  control. 
And  pours  her  lib'ral  lesson  on  the  soul ! 
Ideas  grow  fVom  books  their  nat'ral  food. 
As  aliment  is  chanff'd  to  vital  blood. 
Though  faithless  I^rtune  strip  her  vot'rr  bare. 
Though  Malice  haunt  him,  and  though  Envy 

tear, 
Nor  Time,  nor  Chance,  nor  Want,  can  e'er  de- 
stroy 
This  soul.felt  solace,  and  this  bosom  joy ! 

Cleora,  We  thus  united  by  one  common  fate, 
Each  discontent  with  her  present  state. 
One  common  scheme  pursue;  resolv'd  to  know 
If  Happiness  can  e'er  be  found  below. 

Urania,  Your  candour,  beauteous  damsels,  I 
approve. 

Your  foibles  pity,  and  your  merits  bve. 
But  ere  I  say  the  methods  you  must  try 
To  gain  the  glorious  prize  kr  which  you  sigh, 
Your  fainting  strength  and   spirits  must  be 

cheer'd 
With  a  plain  meal,  by  Temperance  prepar'd. 

Fiorella,  No  luxury  our  humble  board  attends. 
But  Love  and  Concord  are  its  smiling  friends.' 

SONG. 
L 
Hail  artless  Simplicity  beautiful  maid. 
In  the  genuine  attractions  of  Nature  array 'd 
Let  the  rich  and  the  proud,  and  the  gay  and  the 

vain. 
Still  laugh  at  the  graces  that  move  in  thy  train. 
IL 
No  charm  in  thy  modest  allurements  they 
find; 
The  pleasures  they  follow  a  sling  leave  behind 
Can  criminal  passion  enrapture  the  breast 
Like  Virtue,  with  Peace  and  Serenity  blest? 
IIL 
O  would  you  Simplicity's  precepts  attend. 
Like  us,  with  delight  at  her  altar  you'd  bend ; 
The  pleasures  she  yields  would  with  joy  be  cm 

brac'd, 
You'd  practise  fVora  virtue  and  love  them  from 
taste. 
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IV. 

The  lionet  enchants  at  the  boshes  ajnong ; 
fhoagh  cheap  the  musician,  yet  sweet  is  the 

sons:; 
We  catch  the  soil  warbling  in  air  as  it  floats, 
And  with  ecstacj  hangon  the  ravishing  notes. 

Our  water  is  drawn  from  the  clearest  ofsprings. 
And  our  food,  nor  disease  nor  satietj  brings ; 
Our  mornings  are  cbeerfbl,  our  labours  are  blest, 
Our  ev'nings  are  pleasant,  our  nights  crown*d 
with  rest 

VI. 
From  our  culture  yon  garden  its  omamcLt 
finds. 
And  we  catch  at  the  hint  for  impronng  our 

minds ; 
To  live  to  some  purpose  we  constantly  try. 
And  we  mark  by  our  actions  the  days  as  they 
fly. 

VII. 
Since  such  are  the  joys  that  Simplicity  jrields. 
We  may  well  be  content  with  our  woods  and 

our  fields : 
How  useless  to  us  then,  ye  great,  were  your 

woahh. 
When  without  it  we  purchase  both  pleasure  and 
health! 

[They  retire  into  the  cottage. 

Scene — A  rural  entertainment. 

nORZLLA,     KUPHELU,    CLEORA,    LAVRISDA,    PAS- 
TOBELLA. 

Florella  (ftngv.) 

I. 

While  Beauty  and  Pleasure  are  now  in  their 

prime, 
And  Folly  and  Fashion  expect  our  whole  time. 
Ah !  let  not  those  phantoms  our  wishes  engage ; 
Let  us  lire  so  in  youth,  that  we  blush  not  in  aire. 

II.  ^ 

Though  the  vain  and  the  gay  may  allure  us 

awhile, 
Yet  let  not  their  flattVy  our  prudence  beguile  ; 
Let  us  covet  those  charms  that  will  never  de. 

cay, 
Nor  listen  to  all  that  deceivers  can  sav. 

III. 
*  How  the  tints  of  the  rose  and  the  jasmine's 

perfiime! 
The  eelantine^s  fragrance,  the  lilac*8  gay  bloom. 
Though  fair  and  though  fragrant,  unheeded 

may  lie. 
For  that  neither  is  sweet  when  Florella  is  by.' 

IV. 
I  sigh  not  ibr  beauty,  nor  languish  for  wealth. 
But  grant  me,  kind  Providence,  virtue  and 

health; 
Then,  richer  than  kings  and  as  happy  as  they. 
My  days  shaU  pass  sweetly  and  swituy  away. 

V. 
When  age  shall  steal  on  me,  and  youth  is  no 

more. 
And  the  moralist  Time  shakes  his  glass  at  my 

door, 
What  charm  in  lost  beauty  or  wealth  should  I 
find  7  [mind. 

My  treasure,  my  wealth,  is  a  sireet  peace  of 


VI. 

That  peace  1*11  preserve  then,  as  pure  as  wai 

giv'n. 
And  taste  in  my  bosom  an  earnest  of  Heav'n , 
Thus  virtue  and  wisdom  can  warm  the  cold 

scene, 
And  sixty  may  flourish  as  gay  as  sixteen. 

VII. 
Aofd  when  long  I  the  burden  of  life  shall  have 

borne,  [corOf 

And  Death  with  his  sickle  shall  cut  the  ripe 
Resi^n'd  to  my  fate,  without  murmur  or  Ugh, 
1*11  bless  the  kind  summons,  and  lie  down  and 

die. 


Euphe.  Thus  sweetly  pass  the  hdUrf  of  rfiral 

ease! 
Here  life  is  bliss,  and  pleasures  truly  jdease ! 
.  Pa$t,  With  joy  we  view  the  dangers  we  have 

past, 
AssurM  we've  found  felicity  at  last 
Flor,  "Esteem  none  happy  by  their  outward 

air; 
All  have  their  portion  of  allotted  care. 
Though  wisdom  wears  the  semblance  of  content. 
When  the  full  heart  with  agony  is  rent. 
Secludes  its  anguish  from  the  public  view. 
And  by  secluding  learns  to  conquer  too : 
Denied  the  fond  mdnlgence  to  complain. 
The  aching  heart  its  peace  may  best  regain. 
By  love  directed,  and  in  mercy  meant. 
Are  trials  sufler'd  and  afflictions  sent ; 
To  stem  impetuous  Passion's  furious  tide, 
To  curb  the  insolence  of  prosperous  Pride, 
To  wean  from  earth,  and  bid  our  wishes  soar 
To  that  blest  clime  where  pain  shall  be  no  more; 
Where  wearied  Virtue  shall  for  refuge  fly. 
And  ev'ry  tear  be  wip*d  from  ey*ry  eye. 

Cleora,  Lisfning  to  you,  my  heart  can  never 

cease 
To  rev'rence  Virtue,  and  to  siffh  for  peace. 
Flor,  Know,  e'en  Urania,  that  accomplished 

fair  [care, 

Whose  goodness  makes  her  Heaven's  peculiar 
Though  born  to  all  that  affluence  can  bestow. 
Has  relt  the  deep  reverse  of  human  wo : 
Yet  meek  in  grief,  and  patient  in  distress. 
She  knew  the  hand  that  wounds  has  pow'r  (a 

bless. 
Grateful  she  bows,  for  what  is  left  her  still. 
To  mil  whose  love  dispenses  good  and  ill ; 
To  RIM  who,  while  his  bounty  thousands  fi^, 
Had  not  himself  a  place  to  lay  his  bead ; 
To  HIM  who  that  he  might  our  wealth  insure, 
Thouf  h  rich  himself  consented  to  be  poor. 
Taught  by  his  precepts,  by  his  practice  taught, 
Her  will  submitted,  and  resigned  her  thought. 
Through  faith,  she  looks  beyond  this  dark  abode. 
To  scenes  of  glory  near  the  throne  of  God 

Enter  Uranu,  Sylvia,  Euza. 

Ura,  Since  gentla  nymphs  .*  my  fViendship  to 

obtain, 
You've  sought  with,  eager  step  this  peacefiit 

plain. 
My  honest  counsel  with  attention  hear, 
Though  plain,  well  meant,  imperfisct,  yet  ciik- 

cere; 
What  from  maturer  years  alone  Pve  known. 
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Whst  time  has  taaght  me,  and    experieuce 

shown. 
No  polish'd  phrase  my  artless  speech  will  |^ace, 
But  unaffected  Candour  fill  its  place : 
My  lips  shall  flatt*ry'8  smooth  deceit  refuse. 
And  truth  be  all  the  eloquence  1*11  use. 
Know  then,  that  Ufe*s  chief  happiness  and  wo, 
FVom  good  or  eril  education  flow ; 
And  hence  our  future  dispositions  rise ;  ^ 
The  Tioe  we  practice,  or  the  good  we  prize. 
When  pliant  Nature  any  form  receives. 
That  precept  teaches  or  example  gives. 
The  yielding  mind  with  virtue  should  he  grac*d, 
For  first  impressions  seldom  are  effac*d. 
Then  holy  habits,  then  chastisM  desires, 
Should  regulate  disorder*d  Nature^s  fires. 
If  IjifnoraDce  theo,  her  iron  sway  maintain, 
If  prejudice  preside,  or  Passion  reign, 
If  Vanity  preserve  her  native  sway. 
If  selfish  tempers  cloud  the  op*ning  day, 
If  no  kind  hand  impetuous  Pride  restrain. 
Bat  fiir  the  wholesome  curb  we  ^ive  the  rein ; 
The  erring  principle  is  rooted  fiut. 
And  fizM  the  habit  that  through  life  may  last 
Pmti,  With  heartfelt  penitence  we  now  de- 

pbre 
Those  squander^  hours,  that  time  can  ne'er  re- 

store. 
Um.  Euphelia  sighs  for  flatt'ry,  dress,  and 


The  common  sources  these  of  female  wo ! 
In  Beauty's  sphere  preeminence  to  find. 
She  slights  the  culture  of  th*  immortal  mind  : 
I  would  not  rail  at  Beauty's  charming  pow'r, 
I  would  but  have  her  aim  at  something  more ; 
Tlie  direst  symmetry  of  form  or  face, 
From  intellect  receives  its  highest  grace ; 
Hie  brightest  eyes  ne'er  dart  such  piercing 

fires. 
As  when  a  soul  irradiates  and  inspires : 
Beauty  with  reason  needs  not  quite  dispense, 
And  coral  lips  may  sure  speak  common  sense : 
Beauty  makes  Virtue  lovelier  still  appear ; 
Virtue  makes  Beauty  more  divinely  fair ! 
Confirms  its  conquests  o'er  the  willing  mind. 
And  those  your  bsauties  gain,  your  virtues  bind. 
Yet  would  ambition's  fire  your  bosom  fill. 
Its  flame  repress  not — be  ambitious  still ; 
Let  nobler  views  your  best  attention  claim, 
The  object  chan|;'d,  the  energy  the  same : 
Those  very  psssions  which  our  heart  invade, 
If  rightly  pointed,  blessings  may  be  made. 
Indidge  the  true  ambition  to  excel 
In  that  best  art — the  art  of  living  welL 
But  first  extirpate  from  your  youthful  breast 
That  rankling  torment  which  destroys  your 

rest  • 
AQ  other  faults  may  take  a  hicrher  aim. 
But  hopeless  Envy  must  be  still  the  same. 
Some  other  passions  may  be  turn'd  to  good, 
But  Envy  must  subdue,  or  be  subdu'd. 
This  fatal  gangrene  to  our  moral  life. 
Rejects  all  palKativea,  and  asks  the  knife ; 
Excision  spar'd,  it  taints  the  vital  part, 
And  spreads  its  deadly  venom  to  the  heart 
l^L   Unhappy  those  to  bliss  who  seek  the 
way. 
In  pow'r  superior,  or  in  splendour  gay ! 
Inform'd  by  thee,  no  more  vain  man  shall  find 
The  charm  of  flatt'ry  taint  Euphelia's  mind : 


By  thee  instructed  still  my  views  shall  rise. 
Nor  stop  at  any  mark  beneath  the  skies. 

Urania.  Inmir  Lauiinda's  uninstructed  mind, 
The  want  of  culture,  not  of  sense,  we  find ; 
Whene'er  you  sought  the  good,  or  shunn'd  the 

ill, 
'Twas  more  from  temper  than  from  principle : 
Your  random  life  to  no  just  rules  reduc'd, 
'Twaa  chance  the  virtue  or  the  vice  pro^uc'd : 
The  casual  goodness  Imptdse  has  to  boast, 
Like  morning  dews,  or  transient  show'rs  is  lost, 
While  Heav'n-taught  Virtue  pours  her  constant 

tide, 
Like  streams  by  living  fountains  still  supply'd. 
Be  wisdom  still,  though  late,  your  earnest  care, 
Nor  waste  the  precious  hours  in  vain  despair : 
Associate  with  the  good,  attend  the  sage. 
And  meekly  listen  to  experienc'd  a|fe. 
What,  if  acquirements  you  have  fail'd  to  gain. 
Such  as  the  wise  may  want  the  bad  attain 
Yet  still  religion's  sacred  treasures  lie 
Inviting,  open,  plain  to  ev'ry  eye ; 
For  ev'r^  age,  for  ev'ry  genius  fit. 
Nor  limited  to  science  nor  to  wit ; 
Not  bound  by  taste,  to  genius  not  confin'd. 
But  all  may  learn  the  truth  for  all  desi^n'd. 
Though  low  the  talents,  and  th'  acquirements 

small, 
The  gift  of  ff race  divine  is  free  to  all ; 
She  odls,  solicits,  courts  you  to  be  blest. 
And  points  to  mansions  of  eternal  rest 
And  when,  advanc'd  in  years,  matur'd  In 

sense. 
Think  not  with  farther  care  you  may  dispeoBei 
'Tis  fiital  to  the  int'rests  of  the  soul 
To  stop  the  race  before  we've  reach'd  the  gpal ; 
For  nought  our  higher  progress  can  preclude 
So  much  as  thinking  we're  already  good. 
The  human  heart  ne'er  knows  a  state  of  rest : 
Bad  leads  to  worse,  and  better  tends  to  best 
We  either  gain  or  lose,  we  sink  or  rise, 
Nor  rests  our  struggling  Nature  till  she  dies : 
Then  place  the  standasd  of  perfection  high ; 
Pursue  and  grasp  it,  e'en  beyond  the  sky. 
Lau,  O.  tluit  important  Time  could  back  re 

turn  [mourn  I 

Those  misspent  hours    whose  loss  I   deeply 
Accept,  just  Heav'n,  my  penitence  sincere, 
My  heartfelt  anguish,  and  my  fervent  pray'r ! 

Ura»  I  pity  rastorella's  hapless  fate. 
By  nature  gentle,  gen'rous,  mild,  and  great ; 
One  false  propension  all  her  pow'rs  confin'd. 
And  chain'd  her  finer  faculties  of  mind ; 
Yet  ev'ry  virtue  might  have  flourish'd  there. 
With  early  culture  and  maternal  care. 

If  good  we  plant  not,  vice  will  fill  the  place. 
And  rankest  weeds  the  richest  soils  deface. 
Learn,  how  ungovern'd  thoughts  the  mind  per 

vert. 
And  to  disease  all  nourbhment  convert 
Ah  !  happy  she,  whose  wisdom  learns  to  find 
A  healthful  fancy  and  a  well  train'd  mind  ! 
A  sick  man's  wildest  dreams  less  wild  are  found. 
Than  the  dav-visions  of  a  mind  unsound. 
D'iSorder'd  phantasies  indulg'd  too  much, 
Lrke  harpies,  always  taint  whate'cr  they  touch. 
Fly  soothing  Solitude  !  fly  vain  Desire  • 
Fly  such  sofl  verse  as  fans  the  dang'rous  fire ! 
Seek  action ;  'tis  the  scene  which  Virtue  loves; 
The  vig'rous  sun  not  only  shines,  but  moves. 
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From  sickly  tboaghts  with  quick  abhorrence 

sUrt, 
And  rule  the  fancy  if  youM  role  the  heart : 
Dy  active  goodness,  by  kborious  schemes, 
Sabdue  wild  visions,  and  delusive  dreams. 
No  earthly  good  a  Christian's  views  should 

boond, 
For  ever  rising  shoald  his  aims  be  found. 
Leave  that  fictitious  good  your  fancy  feigns 
For  scenes  where  real  bliss  eternal  reigns : 
Lock  to  that  region  of  immortal  joys. 
Where  fear  disturbs  not,  nor  possession  cloys ; 
Beyond  what  Fancy  forms  of  rosy  bow*rs, 
Cr  blooming  chaplets  of  unfading  flow*rs ; 
Fairer  than  e*er  imagination  drew, 
Or  poet*s  warmest  visions  ever  knew. 
Press  eager  onward  to  those  blissful  plains 
Where  life  eternal,  joy  perpetual  reigns. 

Pa$t.  I  mourn  the  errors  of  my  thoughtless 
youth, 
And  lonjj,  with  thee,  to  tread  the  paths  of  truth. 

tJra.  Learning  is  all  the  bright  Cleora's  aim ; 
She  seeks  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  ftme ; 
On  interdicted  ground  presumes  to  stand, 
And  grasps  at  Science  with  a  ventVous  hand : 
The  privilege  of  man  she  dares  invade. 
And  tears  Uie  chaplet  from  his  laurellM  head. 
Why  found  her  merit  on  a  foreign  claim  ? 
Why  lose  a  substance  to  acquire  a  name  7 
Let  the  proud  sex  possess  their  vaunted  pow'rs: 
Be  other  triumphs,  other  glories  ours ! 
The  gentler  charms  which  wait  on  female  life, 
iVhich  grace  the  daughter  and  adorn  the  wife. 
Be  these  our  boast ;  yet  these  may  well  admit 
Of  various  knowledge,  and  of  blameless  wit  j 
Of  sense,  resulting  from  a  nurtnrM  mind, 
>f  polished  converse,  and  of  taste  refin'd : 
^f  that  quick  intuition  of  the  best, 
IVTiich  feels  the  graceful,  and  rejects  the  rest : 
iVhich  finds  the  right  by  shorter  ways  than 

rules 
^n  an  which  Nature  teaches — not  the  schools 
Thus  conq'ring  Sevigne  the  heart  obtains, 
BThile  Dacier  only  i^miration  gains. 

Know,  fair  aspirer,  could  you  even  hope. 
To  speak  like  Stonehouse,  or  to  write  like  Pope, 
To  all  the  wonders  of  Uie  poet's  lyre, 
loin  all  that  taste  can  add,  or  wit  inspire. 
With  every  various  pow'r  of  learning  fVaught; 
The  flow  of  style  and  the  sublime  of  thought ; 
Yet,  if  the  milder  graces  of  the  mind, 
Graces  peculiar  to  the  sex  designM, 
Good  nature,  patience,  sweetness  void  of  art ; 
If  these  embellished  not  your  virgin  heart. 
You  might  be  dazzling,  but  not  truly  bright ; 
Might  glare,  but  not  emit  an  useful  light ; 
A  meteor,  not  a  star,  you  would  appear ; 
For  woman  shines  but  in  her  proper  sphere. 

Accomplishments  by  Heav'n  were  sure  de* 
8ign*d 
Less  to  adorn  than  to  amend  the  mind  : 
Each  should  contribute  to  this  gen*ral  end, 
And  all  to  virtue,  as  their  centre,  tend. 
Th*  acquirements,  which  our  best  esteem  invite, 
Should  not  project,  but  sof\en,  mix,  unite  : 
In  glaring  liqht  not  strongly  be  displayed, 
Ifet  sweetly  lost,  and  melted  into  shade. 

Cleora.  ConfusM  with  shame,  to  thy  reproofs 
I  bend, 
f  hoo  best  adviser,  and  thou  truest  friend  1 


From  thee  I  *11  learn  to  iudge  and  act  angntv 
Humility  with  Knowledge  to  unite : 
The  finished  character  must  both  combine, 
The  perfect  woman  most  in  either  shine. 

Ura.  Fk>rella  shines  adom'd  with  every  graoi^ 
Her  heart  all  virtue,  as  all  charms  her  fa^ : 
Above  the  wretched,  and  bek>w  the  great, 
Kind  Heav'n  has  fix'd  her  in  a  middle  state; 
The  diemoQ  Fashion  never  warped  her  soul. 
Her  passions  move  at  Piety's  control; 
Her  eyes  the  movements  of  her  heart  declare. 
For  what  she  dares  to  be,  she  dares  appear ; 
Uolectur'd  in  Dissimulation's  schisol. 
To  smile  by  precept^  and  to  blush  by  rule : 
Her  thoughts  ingenuous,  ever  open  lie, 
Nor  shrink  fromcloee  Inspection's  keenest  ey«« 
No  dark  disguise  about  her  heart  is  thrown ; 
'Tb  Virtue's  int'rest  fully  to  be  known ; 
Her  nat'ral  sweetness  ev^ry  heart  obtains ; 
What  Art  and  Affectation  miss,  she  gains. 
She  smooths  the  path  of  my  declining  years, 
Augments  my  comforts,  and  divides  my  caret. 
P<ui.  O  sacred  Friendship!  O  exalted  state  I 
The  choicest  bounty  of  indulgent  fate  I 

Vrs,  Let  woman  then  her  real  good  diaoem, 
And  her  true  int'rests  of  Urania  learn  : 
As  some  fkir  violet,  loveliest  of  the  glade, 
Sheds  its  mild  fragrance  on  the  lonely  shade. 
Withdraws  its  merest  head  from  public  sight. 
Nor  courts  the  sun,  nor  seeks  the  glare  of  light; 
Should  some  rude  hand  profanely  dare  intrude. 
And  bear  its  beauties  from  its  native  wood, 
Expoe'd  abroad  its  languid  colours  fly. 
Its  form  decays,  and  all  its  odours  die 
So  woman,  bom  to  dignify  retreat. 
Unknown  to  flourish,  and  unseen  be  great. 
To  give  domestic  life  its  sweetest  charm, 
WiUi  soilness  polish,  and  with  virtue  warm. 
Fearful  of  Fame,  unwilling  to  be  known. 
Should  seek  but  Heaven's  applauses  and  bar 

own ; 
Hers  be  the  task  to  seek  the  kmely  cell 
Where  modest  Want  and  silent  Anguish  dwell; 
Raise  the  weak  head,  sustain  the  feeble  knees, 
Cheer  the  cold  heart,  and  chase  the  dire  disease. 
The  sf^endid  deeds,  which  only  seek  a  name. 
Are  paid  their  just  reward  in  present  &me ; 
But  know,  the  awful  all^isolosing  day. 
The  lon^  arrear  of  secret  worth  shall  pay ; 
Applauding  saints  shall  hear  with  fbnd  regard. 
And  He,  who  witness'd  here,  shall  there  reward. 
Euj^,  With  added  grace  she  pleads.  Reli- 

gion's  cause. 
Who  from  her  life  her  virtuous  lesson  draws. 
Ura.  In  vain,  ye  fkir !  fiom.  place  to  place  yoo 

roam. 
For  that  true  peace  which  must  be  fbond  at 

home : 
No  change  of  fortune,  nor  of  scene  can  give 
The  bliss  you  seek,  which  in  the  soul  must  live. 
Then  look  no  more  abroad ;  in  your  own  breast 
Seek  the  true  seat  of  happiness  and  rest. 
Nor  small,  my  friends !  the  vigilance  I  ask. 
Watch  well  yourselves,  this  is  the  Christian's 

task. 
The  cherish'd  sin  by  each  must  be  assail'd, 
New  eflfurta  added,  whore  the  past  have  fail'd  : 
The  darling  error  check'd,  the  will  subdu'd. 
The  heart  by  penitence  and  pray'r  renew'd 
Nor  hooe  for  perfect  happiness  below  * 
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Celestial  plants  on  earth  reluctant  grow. 
He  who  our  frail  mortality  did  bear, 
Though  free  from  sin,  was  not  exempt  from 
care. 
Cleora.  Let  *8  join  to  bless  that  Pow'r  who 
brought  us  here. 
Adore  his  goodness,  and  his  will  revere ; 
Assur*d,  that  Peace  exists  but  in  the  mind, 
And  Piety  alone  that  Peace  can  find. 

Ura,  In  its  true  light  this  transient  life  re- 
gard: 
This  is  a  state  of  trial,  not  reward. 
Though  rough  the  passage,  peaceful  is  the  port, 
The  bliss  is  perfect,  the  probation  short. 
Of  human  wit  beware  the  fatal  pride ; 
An  useful  follower,  but  a  dangerous  guide : 
On  hdy  Faith*8  aspiring  pinions  rise ; 
Assert  your  birth-right,  and  assume  the  skies. 

Fountain  of  Being  !  teach  us  to  devote 
To  Thee  each  purpose,  action,  word  and  thought! 
rhy  mce  our  hope,  thy  love  our  only  boast. 
Be  all  distinctions  in  the  Christian  lost ! 
Be  this  in  ev*ry  state  our  wish  alone, 
Almighty,  Wise  and  Good,  Thy  will  be  done ! 


ODE  TO  CHARITY. 

TO  BB  PKUORMED  BY  THE  CHA&ACTERS  OV  THE 
PIECE. 

I. 

O  Chautt,  divinely  wise, 

Thou  meek-eyM  daughter  of  the  skies ! 
iTrom  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  li|^ht. 
Where  &ir«  immaiable,  and  ever  bnf  ht, 


The  beatific  vision  shines, 
Where  angel  with  archangel  joins 
In  choral  songs  to  sing  His  praise. 
Parent  of  Life,  Ancient  of  Ihiys, 
Who  was  ere  Time  existed,  and  shall  be 
Through  the  wide  round  of  vast  Eternity ; 
Oh  come,  thy  warm  celestial  beams  impart. 
Enlarge  my  feelings,  and  expand  my  heart! 

II. 

Descend  from  radiant  realms  above, 
Thou  effluence  of  that  boundless  love 
Whence  joy  and  peace  in  streams  unsully'd 

flow, 
Oh  deign  to  make  thy  lovM  abode  below ! 

Though  sweeter  strains  adornM  my  tongue 
Than  saint  conceivM  or  seraph  sung. 
And  though  my  glowing  fancy  caught 
Whatever  Art  or  Nature  taught. 
Yet  if  this  hard  unfeeling  heart  of  mine 
Ne'er  felt  thy  force.  O  Charity  divine ! 
An  empty  shadow  Science  would  be  found 
My  knowledge  ignorance,  my  wit  a  sound ! 

in. 

Though  my  prophetic  spirit  knew 
To  brmg  futurity  to  view. 
Without  thy  aid  e'en  this  would  not  avail. 
For  tongues  shall  cease  and  prophecies  shaJl  h*^ 
Come  then,  thou  sweet  immortal  guest. 
Shed  thy  soft  influence  o'er  my  breast, 
Bring  with  tliee  Faith,  divinely  bright, 
And  Hope,  fair  Harbiuj^er  of  ligiht. 
To  clear  each  mist  with  their  pervading  ray. 
To  fit  my  soul  for  Heav'n,  and  point  the  way  « 
There  Perfect  Happiness  her  sway  maintains, 
For  there  the  God  of  Peace  for  ever  reigcj. 
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STORIES 

FOR  PERSONS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  RANKS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tbiss  Stories,  which  were  first  published,  amongf  a  great  number  of  others,  in  the  Cheap  Re- 
positorj,  under  the  signature  Z,  are  here  presented  to  the  reader,  much  enlarged  and  improred. 
Such  of  them  as  are  comprised  in  this  volume  being  adapted  to  persons  in  a  superior  station  to 
those  which  are  contained  in  a  former  edition,  and  it  was  thought  better  to  separate  and  class 
them  accordingly.  A  brief  account  of  the  institution  here  referred  to,  will  be  given  in  a  sub- 
sequent place. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MR.  FANTOM. 

THE  NZW  FASHIONKD  rHILOSOPHXK, 

AND  mS  MAN  WILLIAM. 


Mr.  Fantom  was  a  retail  trader  in  the  citj 
of  London.  As  he  had  no  turn  to  any  expensive 
vices,  he  was  reckoned  a  sober  decent  man,  but 
he  was  covetous  and  proud,  selfish  and  conceit- 
ed. As  soon  as  he  got  forward  in  the  world,  his 
vanity  began  to  display  itself^  though  not  in  the 
ordinary  method,  that  of  making  a  figure  and 
living  away ;  but  still  he  was  torment^  with  a 
longing  desire  to  draw  public  notice,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish himself.  He  felt  a  general  sense  of 
discontent  at  what  he  was,  with  a  general  am- 
bition to  be  something  which  he  was  not ;  .but 
this  desire  had  not  yet  turned  itself  to  any  par- 
ticular object  It  was  not  by  his  money  he 
could  hope  to  be  distinguished,  for  half  his 
acquaintance  had  more,  and  a  man  must  be  rich 
inaeed  to  be  noted  for  his  riches  in  London. 
Mr.  Fantom*s  mind  was  a  prey  to  his  vain  ima- 
ginations. He  despised  all  those  little  acts  of 
kindness  and  charity  which  everv  man  b  called 
to  perform  every  day  ;  and  whilb  he  was  contriv- 
ing rrand  schemes,  which  lay  quiteu  out  of  his 
reach,  he  neglected  the  ordinary  duties  of  life, 
which  lay  directly  before  him.  Selfishness  was 
his  governing  principle.  He  fancied  he  was  lost 
in  the  mass  of  general  society  :  and  the  usual 
means  of  attachmg  importance  to  insignificance 
occurred  to  him ;  that  of  gettin&r  into  clubs  and 
societies.  To  be  connect^  with  a  party  would 
at  least  make  him  known  to  that  party,  be  it 
ever  so  low  and  contemptible;  and  thb  local 
importance  it  is  which  draws  off  vain  minds 
from  those  scenes  of  general  usefulness,  in 
whcih,  though  they  are  of  more  value,  they  are 
of  less  distinction. 

About  this  time  he  got  hold  of  a  famous  little 
look  written  by  the  New  Philosophvb,  whose 
festilent  doctrines  have  gone  about  seeking 
klwm  they  may  destroy  ;  Uiese  doctrines  found 
a  ready  entrance  into  Mr.  Fantom*s  mind;  a 
mind  at  once  shallow  and  inquisitive,  speculative 


and  vain,  ambitious  and  dissatisfied.  As  almost 
every  book  was  new  to  him,  he  fell  into  the  com- 
mon  error  of  those  who  begin  to  read  late  in  life 
— that  of  thinking  that  what  he  did  not  know 
himself,  was  equally  new  to  others;  and  he 
was  apt  to  fancy  that  he  and  the  author  he  was 
reading  were  the  only  two  people  in  the  world 
who  knew  any  thing.  This  book  led  to  the 
grand  discovery ;  he  had  now  found  what  his 
heart  panted  after — a  way  to  distinguish  himself. 
To  start  out  a  full  grown  philosopher  at  once, 
to  be  wise  without  educ^ition,  to  dispute  without 
learning,  and  to  make  proselytes  without  argu 
ment,  was  a  short  cut  to  fame,  whieh  well  suit 
ed  his  vanity  and  his  ignorance.  He  rejoiced 
that  he  had  been  so  clever  as  to  exam  be  for 
himself  pitied  his  friends  who  took  things  upon 
trust,  and  was  resolved  to  assert  the  freedom  of 
his  own  mind.  To  a  man  fond  of  bold  novel, 
ties  and  daring  paradoxes,  solid  argument  would 
be  flat,  and  truth  would  be  dull,  merely  because 
it  is  not  new.  Mr.  Fantom  believed,  not  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  Btrenfi:th  of  the  evidence,  but  to 
the  impudence  of  Uie  assertion.  The  tramp- 
pling  on  holy  ground  with  dirty  shoes,  the 
smearing  the  sanctuary  with  filth  and  mire, 
the  calling  prophets  and  apostles  by  the  most 
scurrilous  names  was  new,  and  dashing,  and 
dazzling.  Mr.  Fantom,  now  being  set  free 
fi'om  the  chains  of  slavery  and  superstition,  was 
resolved  to  show  his  zeal  in  the  usual  way,  by 
trying  to  free  others ;  but  it  would  have  hurt  his 
vanity  had  he  known  that  he  ^as  the  convert 
of  a  man  who  had  written  only  for  the  vulgar, 
who  had  invented  nothing,  no,  not  even  one  idea 
of  original  wickedness ;  but  who  had  stooped  to 
rake  up  out  of  the  kennel  of  infidelity,  all  the 
loathsome  dregs  and  offal  dirt,  which  politer  un 
believers  had  thrown  away  as  too  gross  and  of- 
fensive for  the  better  bred  readers'. 
Mr.  Fantom,  who  considered  that  a  philoao 
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pber  must  fct  up  wilh  a  little  sort  of  stock  in 
tnde,  now  picked  up  all  the  common-place  no- 
tions against  Christianity,  which  have  been  an- 
swered  a  hundred  times  over :  these  he  kept  by 
him  ready  cut  and  dried,  and  brought  out  in 
all  companies  with  a  zeal  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  a  better  cause,  but  which  the 
friends  to  a  better  cause  are  not  so  apt  to  dis- 
eover.  He  soon  got  all  the  cant  of  the  new 
school.  He  prated  about  narrotoneaat  and  igno- 
nmee^  and  hig^try^  and  prejudice^  and  priest- 
erafi  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  t>f 
public  goad^  the  hve  qf  mankind^  and  liheralityt 
and  candour,  and  toZ«ra^'on, 'and  above  all,  bene- 
volence. Benevolence,  he  said,  made  up  the 
whole  of  relig^ion,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  it 
were  nothing  but  cant,  and  jargon,  and  hypo- 
crisy. By  l^nevolence  he  understood  a  gloomy 
and  indcHnite  anxiety  about  the  happiness  of 
people  with  whom  he  was  utterly  disconnected, 
and  whom  Providence  had  put  it  out  of  his  reach 
either  to  serve  or  injure.  And  by  the  happi- 
ness  this  benevolence  was  so  anxious  to  pro- 
mote, he  meant  an  exemption  from  the  power 
of  the  laws,  and  an  emancipation  from  the  re- 
straints of  religion,  conscience,  and  moral  o^ 
ligation. 

Fmdin^,  however,  that  he  made  little  impres- 
•ion  on  his  old  club  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes, 
he  grew  tired  of  their  company.  This  dub 
consisted  of  a  few  sober  citizens,  who  met  of  an 
evening  for  a  little  harmless  recreation  after 
business ;  their  object  was,  not  to  reform  parlia- 
meut,  but  their  own  shops ;  not  to  correct  the 
•buses  of  government,  but  of  parish  officers ;  not 
to  cure  the  excesses  of  administration,  but  of 
their  own  porters  and  apprentices ;  to  talk  over 
the  news  of  the  day  without  aspiring  to  direct 
the  events  of  it  lliey  read  the  papers  with 
that  anxiety  which  every  honest  man  feels 
in  the  daily  history  of  his  country.  But  as 
trade,  which  they  did  understand,  flourished, 
they  were  careful  not  to  reprobate  those  public 
measures  by  which  it  was  protected,  and  which 
they  did  not  understand.  In  such  turbulent 
times  it  was  a  comfort  to  each  to  feel  he  was 
a  tradesman,  and  not  a  statesman ;  that  he  was 
210C  called  to  responsibility  for  a  trust  for  which 
he  found  lie  had  no  talents,  while  he  was  at  full 
liberty  to  employ  the  talents  he  really  possessed, 
b  fairly  amassing  a  fortune,  of  which  the  laws 
would  be  the  b^  guardian,  and  government 
the  best  security.  Thus  a  legitimate  self-love, 
regulated  by  prudence,  and  restrained  by  prin- 
ciple, produced  peaceable  subjects  and  good 
citizens ;  while  in  Fantom,  a  boundless  selBsh- 
ness  and  inordinate  vanity  converted  a  discon- 
tented trader  into  a  turbulent  pditician. 

There  was,  however,  one  member  of  the  Cat 
mod  Bagpipes  whose  society  he  could  not  re- 
solve to  give  up,  though  they  seldom  agreed,  as 
indeed  no  two  men  in  the  same  class  and  habits 
of  life  could  less  resemble  each  other.  Mr. 
Troeman  was  an  honest,  plain,  simple-hearted 
tradesman  of  the  good  old  cut,  who  feared  Grod 
and  followed  his  business ;  he  went  to  church 
twic)  >n  Sundays,  and  minded  his  shop  all  the 
week,  spent  fiugally,  gave  liberally,  and  saved 
moderately.  He  lost,  however,  some  ground  in 
Mr.  Fantom*s  esteem,  because  he  paid  his  taxes, 

vou  r 


without  disputing,  and  read  his  Bible  without 
'doubting. 

Mr.  Fantom  now  began  to  be  tired  of  every 
thing  in  trade  except  the  profits  of  it  *  for  the  ^ 
more  the  word  benevolence  was  in  his  mouth, 
the  more  did  selfishness  gain  dominion  in  his 
heart  He,  however,  resolved  to  retire  for  a 
while  into  the  country,  and  devote  his  time  to 
his  new  plans,  schemes,  theories,  and  projects 
for  the  public  good.  A  life  of  talking,  and  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  disputing,  and  teaching, 
and  proselyting,  now  struck  him  as  the  onij 
life ;  so  he  soon  set  out  for  the  country  with  his 
family ;  for  unhappily  Mr.  Fantom  had  been  tlie 
husband  of  a  very  worthy  woman  many  years 
before  the  new  philosophy  had  discovered  that 
marriage  was  a  shamefiri  infringement  on  hu. 
man  liberty,  and  an  abridgement  of  the  rights 
of  man.  To  this  family  was  now  added  his  new 
footman,  William  Wilson,  whom  he  had  taken 
with  a  good  character  out  of  a  sober  family. 
Mr.  Fantom  was  no  sooner  settled  than  he  wrote 
to  invite  Mr.  Trueman  to  come  and  pay  him  a 
visit,  for  he  would  have  burst  if  he  could  not 
have  got  some  one  to  whom  he  might  display 
his  new  knowledge ;  he  knew  that  if  on  the  one 
hand  Trueman  was  no  scholar,  yet  on  the  other 
he  was  no  fool ;  and  though  he  despised  his  pre- 
judices,  yet  he  thought  he  might  be  made  a 
good  decoy  duck;  for  if  he  could  once  bring 
Trueman  over,  the  whole  club  at  the  Cat  and 
Bagpipes  might  be  brought  to  follow  his  exam- 
pie ;  and  thus  he  might  see  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  society  of  his  own  proselytes ;  the  supreme 
object  of  a  philosopher's  ambition.  Trueman 
came  accordingly.  He  soon  found  that  how- 
ever  he  might  be  shocked  at  the  impious  doc- 
trines his  mend  maintained,  yet  that  an  impor- 
tant lesson  might  be  learned  even  from  the 
worst  enemies  of  truth  ;  namely,  am  ever  wake- 
ful attention  to  their  grand  object  If  they  set 
out  with  talking  of  trade  or  politics,  of  private 
news  or  public  afiairs,  still  Mr.  Fantom  was 
ever  on  the  watch  to  hitch  in  his  darling  doc- 
trines ;  whatever  he  began  with,  he  was  sure  to 
end  with  a  pert  squib  at  the  Bible,  a  vapid  jest 
on  the  clergy,  the  miseries  of  superstition,  and 
the  blessings  of  philosophy.  *Oh!'  said  True- 
man  to  himself,  'when  shall  I  see  Christians 
half  so  much  in  earnest  ?  Why  is  it  that  almost 
all  zeal  is  on  the  wrong  side  ?* 

•  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,'  said  Trueman  one  day 
at  breakfast,  *  I  am  afraid  you  are  leading  but 
an  idle  sort  of  life  here.' — *Idle,  sir  !'  said  Fan- 
tom ;  *  I  now  first  begin  to  live  to  some  purpose ; 
I  have  indeed  lost  too  much  time,  and  wasted 
my  talents  on  a  little  retail  trade,  in  which  one 
is  of  no  note;  one  can't  distinguish  one's  self.' 
*  80  much  the  better,'  said  Trueman ;'  *  I  had 
rather  not  distinguish  myself,  unless  it  was  by 
leading  a  better  life  than  my  neighbours.  There 
is  nothing  I  should  dread  more  than  being  talk'd 
about.  I  dare  say  now  heaven  is  in  a  good  mea- 
sure filled  with  people  whose  names  were  never 
heard  out  of  their  own  street  and  village.  So  1 
beg  leave  not  to  distinguish  myself!*  ♦  Yes,  but 
one  may,  if  it  is  only  by  signing  one's  name  to 
an  essay  or  paragraph  in  a  newspaper,'  said 
Fantom. — *  Heaven  keep  John  Trneman's  name 
out  of  a  newspaper,'  interrupted  he  in  a  fright 
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*  for  if  it  be  there,  it  must  either  be  found  in  the 
Old  Bailey  or  the  bankrupt  list,  unless,  indeed, 
I  were  to  remove  shop,  or  sell  off  my  old  stock* 
Well,.b^t  Mr.  Fantum,  you,  I  suppose,  are  now 
as  happy  as  the  day  is  long  V  *  O  yes,'  replied 
Fantom,  with  a  gloomy  sigh,  which  gave  the 
lie  to  his  words,  *  perfectly  happy !  I  wonder  you 
do  not  give  up  all  your  sordid  employments,  and 
turn  philosopher  !*  *  Sordid  indeed !'  said  True- 
man,  *  do  not  call  names,  Mr.  Fantom ;  I  shall 
never  be  ashamed  of  my  trade.  What  is  it  has 
made  this  country  so  great  ?  a  country  whose 
merchaents  are  princes?  It  is  trade,  Mr.  Fantom, 
trade.  I  cannot  say  inc!eed,  as  well  as  I  love 
business,  but  now  and  then,  when  I  afti  over- 
worked, I  wish  I  had  a  little  more  time  to  look 
afler  my  soul ;  but  the  fear  that  I  should  not 
devote  the  time,  if  I  had  it,  to  the  best  purpose, 
makes  me  work  on ,  though  often,  when  I  am 
balancing  my  accounts,  I  tremble,  lest  I  should 
neglect  to  balance  the  grand  account.  But  still, 
since,  like  you,  I  am  a  man  of  no  education,  I 
am  more  afraid  of  the  temptations  of  leisure, 
than  of  those  of  business,  I  never  was  bred  to 
read  more  than  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  or  some 
other  good  bo6k,  or  the  magazine  and  newspa- 
per ;  and  all  that  I  can  do  now,  afler  shop  is 
shut,  ^s  to  take  a  walk  with  my  children  in  the 
field  besides.  But  if  I  had  nothing  to  do  from 
morning  to  night,  I  might  be  in  danger  of  turn- 
ing politician  or  philosopher.  No,  neighbour 
Fantom,  depend  upon  it,  that  where  there  is  do 
learning,  next  to  God*s  grace,  the  best  preserva- 
tive of  human  virtue  is  business.'  As  to  our  po- 
litical societies,  like  the  armies  in  the  cave  of 
Adullam,  *  every  man  that  is  in  distress,  and 
every  man  that  is  in  debt,  and  every  man  that 
is  discontented,  will  always  join  themselves  unto 
them.* 

Fantom.  You  have  narrow  views,  Trueman. 
What  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  see  a  paper 
of  one*s  own  in  print  against  tyranny  and  su- 
perstition, contrived  wim  so  much  ingenuity, 
that,  though  the  law  is  on  the  look-out  ror  trea- 
son and  blasphemy,  a  little  change  of  name  de- 
feats its  scrutiny.  For  instance ;  you  may  stig- 
matize England  under  the  name  of  Rame^  and 
Christianity  under  that  o£  Popery.  The  true 
way  is  to  attack  whatever  you  nave  a  mind  to 
injure,  under  another  name,  and  the  best  means 
to  destroy  the  use  of  a  thing,  is  to  produce  a 
few  incontrovertible  facts  against  the  abuses  of 
it.  Our  late  travellers  have  inconceivably  helped 
on  the  cause  of  the  new  philosophy,  in  their  lu- 
dicrous narratives  of  credulity,  miracles,  indul- 
gences, and  processions,  in  popish  countries,  all 
which  they  ridicule  under  the  broad  and  gene- 
ral  name  of  Religion,  Christianity,  and  the 
Church.*  *  And  are  not  you  ashamed  to  defend 
such  knavery?'  said  Mr.  Trueman.  'Those 
who  have  a  great  object  to  accomplish,'  re- 
plied  Mr.  Fantom,  *  must  not  be  nice  about  the 
means.  But  to  return  to  yourself  Trueman ;  in 
your  little  confined  situation  you  can  be  of  no 
use.'  *That  I  deny,'  interrupted  Trueman;  •! 
have  filled  all  the  parish  offices  with  some  credit 
I  never  took  a  bribe  at  an  election,  no  not  so 
much  as  a  treat ;  I  take  care  of  my  apprentices, 
«nd  do  not  set  them  a  bad  example  by  running 
to  plays  and  Sadler's  Wells,  in  the  week    or 


jaunting  about  in  a  gig  all  day  on  Sundays ;  i 
I  look  upon  it  that  the  country  jaunt  of  the  nu 
ter  on  Sundays  exposes  his  servants  to  more 
danger  than  their  whole  week's  temptation  in 
trade  put  together  J 

Fantom.  I  once  had  the  same  vulgar  preju- 
dices about  the  church  and  the  Sabbath,  and 
all  that  antiquated  stuffl  But  even  on  your  own 
narrow  principles,  how  can  a  thinking  being 
spend  his  Sunday  better  (if  he  must  lose  one  day 
in  seven  by  having  any  Sunday  at  all)  than  by 
going  into  the  country  to  admire  the  works  of 
nature. 

Thieman.  I  suppose  you  mean  the  works  of 
God :  for  I  never  read  in  the  Bible  that  Nature 
made  any  thing.  I  should  rather  think  that  she 
herself  was  made  by  Him,  who,  when  he  said, 

*  thou  shalt  not  murder,'  said  also,  *■  thou  shalt 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day.*  But  now  do  rou 
really  think  that  all  that  multitude  of  coaches, 
chariots,  chaises,  vis-a-vis,  booby-hutnhes,  sul- 
kies, sociables,  phaetons,  gigs,  curricles,  cabri- 
oles,  chairs,  stages,  pleasure  carts,  and  horses, 
which  crowd  our  roads ;  all  those  country  houses 
within  reach,  to  which  the  London  friends  pour 
in  to  the  gorgeous  Sunday  feast,  which  the  ser- 
vants are  kept  from  church  to  dress ;  all  those 
public  houses  under  the  signs  of  which  you 
read  these  alluring  words,  an  ordinary  on  Sun* 
days  ;  I  say,  do  you  really  believe  that  all  thos^ 
houses  and  carriages  are  crammed  with  philoso. 
phers,  who  go  on  Sunday  into  the  country  to 
admire  the  works  of  nature,  as  you  call  it !  In* 
deed,  from  the  reeling  gate  of  some  of  them 
when  they  go  back  at  night,  one  might  take 
them  for  a  certain  sect  called  the  tippling  phi- 
losophers. Then  in  answer  to  your  charge, 
that  a  little  tradesman  can  do  no  good,  it  is  not 
true ;  I  must  tell  you  that  I  belong  to  the  Sick 
Man's  Friend,  and  to  the  Society  for  relieving 
prisoners  for  small  debts. 

Fantmn.  I  have  no  attention  to  spare  to  that 
business,  though  I  would  pledge  myself  to  pro- 
duce a  plan  by  which  the  national  debt  might 
be  paid  off  in  six  months ;  but  all  yours  are 
pretty  occupations. 

TSrueman.  Then  they  are  better  suited  to  petty 
men  of  petty  fortune.  I  had  rather  have  an 
ounce  of  real  good  done  with  my  own  hands, 
and  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  than  speculate 
about  doing  a  ton  m  a  wild  way,  which  I  know 
can  never  be  brought  about. 

Fantom.  I  despise  a  narrow  field.  O  for  the 
reign  of  universal  benevolence !  I  want  to  make 
all  mankind  ffood  and  happy. 

Trueman.  Dear  me !  sure  that  must  bo  a 
wholesale  sort  of  a  job ;  had  ^ou  not  better  try 
your  hand  at  a  town  or  a  parish  first ! 

Fantom.  Sir,  I  have  a  plan  in  my  head  for 
relieving  the  miseries  of  the  whole  world.  Every 
thing  is  bad  as  it  now  stands.  I  would  alter  aU 
the  laws ;  and  do  away  all  the  relif^ions,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  the  wars  in  the  world.  I  would 
every  where  redress  the  injustice  of  fortune,  or 
what  the  vulgar  call  Providence.  I  would  put 
an  end  to  all  punishments ;  I  would  not  leave  a 
single  prisoner  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  This 
is  what  I  call  doing  things  on  a  gaand  scale. 

•  A  scale  with  a  vengeance,'  said  Trueman. 
*•  As  to  releasing  the  prisoners,  howevei,  1  do 
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not  00  mach  like  that,  as  it  would  be  liberating 
a  &w  Tognw  at  the  expense  of  all  honest  men ; 
bat  a»  to  the  reat  of  your  plans,  if  all  Christian 
eountries  wou^i  be  so  good  as  to  turn  Christians, 
it  might  be  helped  oo  a  good  deal.  There  would 
be  stUl  misery  enough  left  indeed ;  because  God 
intended  this  world  should  be  earth  and  not 
heaven.  Bat,  sir,  among  all  ^opr  oblations,  you 
roust  abolish  human  corruption  before  you  can 
make  the  world  quite  as  perfect  as  you  pretend. 
You  philosophers  seem  to  me  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  rery  first  seed  and  principle  of  misery:— sin, 
sir,  sin :  your  system  of  reform  is  radically  de. 
fective  ;  /or  it  does  not  comprehend  that  sinful 
nature  from  which  all  misery  proceeds.  You 
accuse  goTomment  of  defects  which  belong  to 
man,  to  indiTidual  man,  and  of  course  to  man 
collectirely. — Among  all  your  reforms  you  must 
reform  the  human  heart ;  you  are  only  hacking 
i^t  the  branches,  without  striking  at  the  root 
*Banishing  impiety  out  of  the  world,  would  be 
like  striking  off  all  the  pounds  from  an  over, 
charged  bill ;  and  all  the  troubles  which  would 
be  lei^  would  be  reduced  to  mere  shillings, 
pence,  and  farthings,  as  one  may  say.* 

Fantom,  Your  project  would  rivet  the  chains 
which  a.ine  is  designed  to  break. 

Trueman.  Sir,  I  have  no  projects.  Projects 
are  in  general  the  o&pring  of  restlessness, 
vanity,  and  idleness.  •  I  am  too  busy  for  pro- 
jects, loo  contented  for  theories,  antJ,  I  hope, 
have  too  much  honesty  and  humility  for  a  phi- 
losopher. The  utmost  extent  of  my  ambition  at 
present  is,  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  a  parish  ap- 
prentice who  has  been  cruelly  used  by  his  mas- 
ter :  Indeed  I  have  another  little  scheme,  which 
18  to  piosecute  a  fellow  in  our  street  who  has 
Buffered  a  poor  wretch  in  a  workhouse,  of  which 
he  bad  tl»e  care,  to  perish  through  neglect,  and 
you  mu£t  assist  me. 

Fantom,  The  parish  must  do  that  You  must 
not  apply  to  me  for  the  redress  of  such  petty 
grievances.  I  own  that  the  wrongs  of  the  Poles 
and  Sooth  Americans  so  fill  my  mind,  as  to 
leave  me  no  time  to  attend  to  the  petty  sorrows 
if  workhouses  and  parish  apprentices.  It  is 
provinces,  empires,  continents,  that  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  pbilMopher  embraces ;  every  one 
can  do  a  little  paltry  good  to  his  next  neighbour. 

Trueman,  Every  one  can,  but  I  do  not  see 
that  every  one  doe*  If  they  would,  indeed, 
your  business  would  be  ready  done  at  your 
hands,  and  your  grand  ocean  of  benevolence 
would  be  filled  with  the  drops  which  private 
diarity  would  throw  into  it  I  am  glad,  how- 
ever, you  are  such  a  friend  to  the  prisoners,  be- 
cause I  am  just  now  getting  a  little  subscription 
from  our  dub,  to  set  free  our  poor  old  friend 
Tom  Saunders,  a  very  honest  brother  tradesman, 
who  got  first  into  debt,  and  then  into  jail, 
through  no  fault  of  hisown,  but  merely  through 
the  preasure  of  the  times.  We  have  each  of  us 
allowed  a  trifle  every  week  towards  maintain- 
mg  Totn^s  young  family  since  he  has  been  in 
prison ;  but  we  think  we  shall  do  much  more 
service  to  Saunders,  and  indeed  in  the  end 
Ugh  ten  our  own  expense,  by  paying  down  at 
once  a  Utile  sum  to  restore  him  to  the  comforts 
of  life,  and  put  him  in  a  way  of  maintaining  his 
fiimily  again.    We  have  made  up  the  money  all 


except  five  guineas  I  am  already  promised  four, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  give  rac  the 
'fifth.  And  so  for  a  single  guinea,  without  any 
of  the  trouble,  the  meetings,  and  the  looking  into 
his  affiiirs,  which  we  have  had  ;  which,  let  me 
tell  you,  is  the  best,  and  to  a  man  of  business, 
the  dearest  part  of  charity,  you  will  at  once 
have  the  pleasure  (and  it  is  no  small  one)  of 
helping  to  save  a  worthy  family  from  starving 
of  redeeming  an  old  friend  fVom  gaol,  and  of 
putting  a  litUe  of  your  boasted  benevolence  into 
action.  Realize !  master  Fantom  :  there  is  no* 
thing  like  realizing.  *  Why,  hark  ye,  Mr.  True- 
man,*  said  Fantom,  stammering,  and  looking 
very  black,  *  do  not  think  I  value  a  guinea ;  no 
sir,  I  despise  money  ;  it  is  trash ;  it  is  dirt,  and 
beneath  the  regard  of  a  wise  man.  It  is  one  of 
the  unfeeling  inventions  of  artificial  society 
Sir,  I  could  talk  to  you  for  half  a  day  on  the 
abuse  of  riches,  and  on  my  own  contempt  of 
money.^ 

TVuejnan,  O  pray  do  not  give  yourself  the 
trouble;  it  will  be  an  easier  way  by  half  of  vin- 
dicating  yourself  from  one,  and  of  proving  the 
other,  just  to  put  your  hand  in  your  pocket  and 
^ive  me  a  guinea,  without  saying  a  word  about 
It:  and  then  to  you  who  value  time  so  much, 
and  money  so  litUe,  it  will  cut  the  matter  short 
But  come  now,  (for  I  see  you  will  give  nothing) 
I  should  be  mighty  glad  to  know  what  is  the 
sort  of  good  you  do  yourselves,  since  you  always 
object  to  what  is  done  by  others.  *  Sir,'  said 
Mr.  Fantom,  *  the  object  of  a  true  philosopher  is 
to  diffuse  light  and  knowledge.  I  wish  to  see 
the  whole  world  enlightened.* 

ThiemaTi,  Amen!  if  you  mean  with  the 
light  of  the  Gospel.  But  if  you  mean  that  one 
religion  is  as  good  as  another,  and  that  no  reli- 
gion is  best  of  all ;  and  that  we  shall  become 
wiser  and  better  by  setting  aside  the  very  means 
which  Providence  bestowed  to  make  us  wise 
and  good :  in  short,  if  you  want  to  make  the 
whole  world  philosophers,  why  they  had  better 
stay  as  they  are.  But  as  to  the  true  light,  I 
wish  it  to  reach  the  very  lowest,  and  I  therefore 
bless  Grod  for  charity-schools,  as  instruments  of 
diffusing  it  among  the  poor. 

Fantom,  who  had  no  reason  to  expect  that 
his  friend  was  cooing  to  call  upon  him  fox  a  sub- 
scription on  this  account,  ventured  to  praise 
them  :  saying,  *  I  am  no  enemy  to  these  insti- 
tutions. I  would  indeed  change  the  object  of 
instruction,  but  I  would  have  the  whole  world 
instructed.* 

Here  Mrs.  Fantom,  who,  with  her  daughter, 
had  quietly  sat  by  at  their  work,  ventured  to 
put  in  a  word,  a  liberty  she  seldom  took  wif 
her  husband ;  who  in  his  zeal  to  make  the  wh6i« 
world  free  and  happy,  was  too  prudent  to  in- 
clude his  wife  among  the  objects  on  whom  h 
wished  to  confer  freedom  and  happiness.  •  TheL 
my  dear,*  said  she,  •  I  wonder  you  do  not  let 
your  own  servants  be  taught  a  little.  The  maids 
can  scarcely  tell  a  letter,  or  say  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  you  know  you  will  not  allow  them 
time  to  learn.  William,  too,  has  never  been  at 
church  since  we  came  out  of  town.  Ho  was 
at  first  very  orderly  and  obedient,  but  now  he 
is  seldom  sober  of  an  evening ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing when  he  should  be  rubbing  the  tables   is 
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the  parloar,  he  is  generally  lolling  upon  them, 
and  reading  year  little  manuelof  thenew  pbilo- 
sophy.' — *  Mrs.  Fantom,  said  her  husband  an- 
grily,  *  you  know  that  my  labours  for  the  public 
good  leave  me  little  time  to  think  of  my  own 
family.  I  must  have  a  great  field,  I  like  to  do 
good  to  hundreds  at  once.' 

*  I  am*  very  glad  of  that  papa,'  said  miss  Polly ; 
*  for  then  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  subscribe 
to  all  those  pretty  children  at  the  Sunday-school, 
as  you  did  yesterday,  when  the  gentleman  came 
A  ^Sg^og*  because  that  is  the  very  thing  you 
were  wishing  for;  there  are  two  or  three  hun- 
dred to  be  done  good  at  once.* 

Tmeman,  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,  you  are  a  won- 
derful man  to  keep  up  such  a  stock  of  benevo- 
lence at  so  small  an  expense.  To  love  man- 
kind so  dearly,  and  yet  avoid  all  opportunities 
of  doing  them  good  ;  to  have  such  a  noble  zeal 
fi)r  the  millions,  and  to  feel  so  little  compassion 
for  the  units;  to  long  to  free  empires  and  en- 
lighten kingdoms ;  and  yet  deny  instruction  to 
your  own  village,  and  comfort  to  your  own 
family.  Surely  none  but  a  philosopher  could 
indulge  so  much  philanthropy,  and  so  much  fru- 
gality at  the  same  lime.  But  come,  do  assist  me 
m  a  petition  I  am  making  in  our  poorhouse ;  be- 
tween the  old,  whom  I  want  to  have  better  fed, 
and  the  young,  whom  I  want  to  have  more 
worked.     - 

Fantom.  Sir  my  mind  is  so  engrossed  with 
the  partition  of  Poland,  that  I  cannot  bring  it 
down  to  an  object  of  such  insignificance.  I 
despise  the  man  whose  benevolence  is  swallow- 
ed up  in  the  narrow  concerns  of  his  own  family, 
or  parish,  or  country. 

Tmeman.  Well,  now  I  have  a  notion  that  it 
is  as  well  to  do  one's  own  duty,  as  the  duty  of 
another  man ;  and  that  to  do  good  at  home,  is 
as  well  as  to  do  good  abroad.  For  my  part,  I 
had  as  lieve  help  Tom  Saunders  to  freedom  as 
a  Pole  or  a  South  American,  though  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  help  them  too.  But  one  must 
begin  to  love  somewhere,  and  to  do  good  some- 
where ;  and  I  think  it  is  as  natural  to  love  one*s 
own  family,  and  to  do  good  in  one's  own  neigh- 
bourhood,  as  to  any  body  else.  And  if  every 
man  in  every  fiimily,  parish,  and  county,  did  the 
same,  why  then  all  the  schemes  would  meet, 
and  the  end  of  one  parish,  where  I  was  doing 
good,  would  be  the  beginning  of  another  parish 
where  somebody  else  was  doing  good  ;  so  my 
schemes  would  jut  into  my  neighbour's;  his  pro- 
jects would  unite  with  those  of  some  other  local 
reformer  ;  and  all  would  fit  with  a  sort  of  dove- 
tail exactness.  And  what  is  better,  all  would 
join  in  furnishing  a  living  comment  on  that 
practical  jjrecept :  •  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself.' 

Fantom.  Sir,  a  man  of  large  views  will  be 
on  the  watch  for  great  occasions  to  prove  his 
Denevolence. 

Trueman.  Yes,  sir ;  but  if  they  are  so  distant 
Jiat  he  cannot  reach  them,  or  so  vnat  that  he  can- 
not grasp  them,  he  may  let  a  thousand  little, 
snug,  kind^  good  actions  slip  through  his  fingers 
in  the  meanwhile:  and  so  between  the  great 
things  that  he  cannot  do,  and  the  little  ones  that 
he  will  not  do,  life  passes  and  nothing  will  be  done. 


Just  at  this  moment  miss  Polly  Fantom 
(whose  mother  had  gone  out  some  time  before) 
started  up,  let  fall  her  work,  and  cried  out,  *  O 
papa,  do  but  look  what  a  monstrous  great  fire 
there  is  yonder  on  the  common !  If  it  were  the 
fifth  of  November  I  should  think  it  were  a  bon- 
fire. Look  how  it  blazes !' — *•  I  see  plain  enon^ 
what  it  is,'  said  Mr.  Fantom,  sitting  down  again 
without  the  least  emotion.  *  It  is  Jenkins's  cot 
tage  on  fire.' — •  What,  poor  John  Jenking,  who 
works  in  our  garden,  papa  7'  said  the  poor  girl 
in  great  terror.  *  Do  not  be  friglitened,  child,* 
answered  Fantom,  we  are  safe  enough ;  the 
wind  blows  the  other  way.  Why  did  you  dis- 
turb us  for  such  a  trifie,  as  it  was  so  distant  7 
Come,  Mr.  Trueman,  sit  down.' — *Sit  do^rn,' 
said  T^T.  Trueman,  •  I  am  not  a  stock,  sir,  nor  a 
■tone,  but  a  man ;  made  of  the  same  common 
nature  with  Jenkins,  whose  house  is  burning. 
Come  along — ^let  us  fly  and  help  him,'  con- 
tinued he  running  to  the  door  in  such  haste 
that  he  forgrot  to  take  his  hat,  though  it  hung 
lust  before  him*-*  Come  Mr.  Fantom — come,  my 
little  dear — I  wish  your  mamma  was  here — I 
am  sorry  she  went  out  iust  now — ^we  may  all 
do  some  good ;  every  body  may  be  of  some  use 
at  a  fire.  Even  you,  miss  Polly,  may  save  some 
of  these  poor  people's  things  in  your  apron, 
while  your  papa  and  I  hand  the  buckets.'  All 
this  he  said  as  he  run  along  with  the  young 
lady  in  his  hand ;  not  doubting  but  Fantom  and 
his' whole  family  were  folk)wing  close  behind 
him.  But  the  present  distre&e  was  neither 
grand  enough  nor  far  enough  from  home  to 
satisfy  the  wide-stretched  benevolence  of  the  phi- 
loeopher,  who  sat  down  within  sififht  of  the  flames 
to  work  at  a  new  pamphlet,  which  now  swallow- 
ed up  his  whole  soul,  on  universal  benevolence. 

His  daughter,  indeed,  who  happily  was  not 
yet  a  philosopher,  with  Mr.  Trueman,  followed 
by  the  maids,  reached  the  scene  of  distress. 
William  Wilson,  the  footman,  refused  to  assist, 
glad  of  such  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged 
on  Jenkins,  whom  he  called  a  surly  fellow,  for 
presuming  to  complain,  because  William  always 
purloined  the  best  fruit  for  himself  before  he  set 
it  on  his  master's  table.  Jenkins  also,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  be  out  of  doors,  had  refused  to 
leave  his  own  work  in  the  garden,  to  do  Will'e 
work  in  the  house  while  he  got  drunk,  or  read 
the  Rights  of  Man. 

The  little  dwelling  of  Jenkins  burnt  very 
furiously.  Mr.  Trueman's  exertions  were  of 
the  greatest  service.  He  directed  the  willing, 
and  gave  an  example  to  the  slothful.  By  1ivin|r 
in  London,  he  had  been  more  used  to  the  cala- 
mity of  fire  than  the  country  people,  and  knew 
better  what  was  to  be  done.  In  the  midst  of 
the  bustle  he  saw  one  woman  only  who  never 
attempted  to  be  of  the  least  use.  She  ran  back- 
wards  and  forward,  wringing  her  hands,  « 
crying  out  in  a  tone  of  piercinff  agony,  'On, 
my  child !  my  little  Tommy !  will  no  one  save 
my  Tommy  7'-  -Any  woman  might  have  uttered 
the  same  words,  but  the  look  which  explained 
them  could  only  come  from  a  mother-  True- 
man  did  not  stay  to  ask  if  she  were  owner  of 
the  house,  and  mother  of  the  child.  It  was  his 
way  to  do  all  the  good  which  could  be  done  first, 
and  then  to  o^k  questions.    All  he  said  was, 
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Tell  me  which  is  the  room  7*  The  poor  woman, 
DOW  speechless  through  terror,  ooald  only  point 
op  to  a  little  window  in  the  thatch,  and  then 
smk  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Tmeman  made  his  way  through  a  thick 
smoke,  and  ran  up  the  narrow  staircase  which 
the  fire  had  not  reached.  He  got  safely  to  the 
loft,  snatched  up  the  little  creature,  who  was 
sweetly  sleeping  in  its  poor  hammock,  and 
brought  him  down  naked  in  his  arms :  and  as 
be  gave  him  to  the  half-distracted  mother,  he 
ielt  that  her  joy  and  gratitude  would  have  been 
no  bad  pay  for  the  danger  be  had  run,  even  if 
no  higher  motive  had  set  him  to  work.  Poor 
Jenkins,  half  stnpified  by  his  misfortune,  had 
never  thought  of  his  child ;  and  his  wife,  who 
expected  every  hour  to  mi^ke  him  father  to  a 
second,  had  not  been  able  to  do  any  thing  to- 
wards saving  little  Tommy. 

Mr.  Trueman  now  put  the  child  into  miss 
Fantom's  apron,  saying,  *  Did  not  I  tell  you, 
my  dear,  that  ever^  body  could  be  of  use  at  a 
fira  r  He  then  desired  her  to  carry  the  child 
home,  and  ordered  the  poor  woman  to  follow 
her;  saying,  he  would  return  himself  as  soon 
u  be  had  seen  all  safe  in  the  cottage. 

When  the  fire  was  quite  out,  and  Mr.  True* 
man  could  be  of  no  further  use,  he  went  back 
to  Mr.  Fantom^s.  The  instant  he  opened  the 
parlour  door  he  eagerly  cried  out,  *  Where  is 
the  poor  woman,  Mr,  Fantom?*  *Not  in  my 
house,  I  assure  you,*  answered  the  philosopher. 
*■  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  it  was  a  very  ro- 
mantic thing  to  send  her  and  her  child  to  me : 
yon  should  have  provided  for  them  at  once,  like 
a  prodent  man.' — *  I  thought  I  had  done  so,* 
replied  Tfneman,  *by  sending  them  to  the 
nearest  and  best  house  in  the  parish,  as  the 
poor  woman  seemed  to  stand  in  need  of  imme- 
diate assistance.*  *  So  immediate,*  said  Fantom, 
*  that  I  would  not  let  her  come  into  my  house, 
fer  fbar  of  what  miffht  happen.  So  I  packed 
her  off^  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  to  the  work- 
house ;  with  orders  to  the  overseers  not  to  let 
her  want  fi>r  any  thinof.' 

*And  what  right  have  you,  Mr.  Fantom,* 
cried  Tmeman  in  a  high  tone,  *  to  expect  that 
the  overseers  will  be  more  humane  than  your- 
self! But  is  it  possible  you  can  have  sent  that 
helpless  creature,  not  only  to  walk,  but  to  carry 
a  naked  child  at  such  a  time  of  night,  to  a  place 
so  distant,  so  ill  provided,  and  in  such  a  con- 
dition  ?  I  hope  at  least  you  have  furnished  them 
with  clothes ;  for  all  their  own  little  stores  were 
burnt*  ••Not  I,  indeed  ;*  said  Fantom.  •  What 
is  the  use  of  parish  officers,  but  to  look  after 


petty  things  V 
It  was  Mr.  Trueman*s  way,  when  he  began 
to  feel  very  angry,  not  to  allow  himself  to  speak ; 
beeaase,  he  used  to  say,  *  if  I  give  vent  to  my 
feeCngs,  I  am  sure,  by  some  hasty  word,  to  cut 
myself  out  work  for  repentance.*  So  without 
making  an^  answer,  or  even  chan^ng  hb 
efetbee,  which  were  very  wet  and  dirty  fVom 
having  worked  so  hard  at  the  fire,  he  walked 
out  again,  having  first  inquired  the  road  the 
woman  had  taken.  At  the  door  he  met  Mrs. 
Fantom  returning  fVorn  her  visit  He  told  her 
his  tale  ;  which  she  had  no  sooner  heard,  than 
she  kindly  resolved  to  accompany  him  in  search 


of  Jenkins's  wife.  She  had  a  wide  oommtm  te 
walk  over  before  she  could  reach  either  the 
workhouse  or  the  nearest  cottage.  She  had 
crawled  along  with  her  baby  as  for  as  she  was 
able ;  but  having  met  with  no  refreshment  at 
Mr.  Fantom's,  and  her  strength  quite  failing 
her,  she  had  sunk  down  on  the  middle  of  the 
common.  Happily,  Mr.  Trueman  and  Mrs. 
Fantom  came  up  at  this  very  time.  The  for- 
mer had  had  the  precaution  to  bring  a  cordial 
and  the  latter  had  gone  back  and  etufTed  her 
pockets  with  old  iMby  linen.  Mr.  Trueman 
soon  procured  the  assistance  of  a  labourer,  who 
happened  to  pass  by,  to  help  him  to  carfy  the 
mother,  and  Mrs.  Fantom  carried  the  little  sb^ 
ering  baby. 

As  soon  as  they  were  safely  lodged,  Mr. 
Trueman  set  off  in  search  of  poor  Jenkins,  who 
was  distressed  to  know  what  was  become  of  his 
wife  and  child ;  for  having  heard  that  they  were 
seen  going  towards  Mr.  Fantom*8,  he  despaired 
of  any  assistance  firom  that  quarter.  Mr.  True, 
man  felt  no  small  satisfaction  in  uniting  this 
poor  man  to  his  little  family.  There  was  some- 
thing  very  moving  in  this  meeting,  and  in  the 
pious  gratitude  they  expressed  for  their  deliver, 
ance.  They  seemed  to  forget  they  had  lost  theii 
all,  in  the  joy  thev  felt  that  they  had  not  lost 
each  other.  And  some  disdainful  great  ones 
might  have  smiled  to  see  so  much  rapture  ex* 
pressed  at  the' safety  of  a  child  born  to  no  in 
neritance  but  poverty.  These  are  among  the 
feelings  with  which  Providence  sometimes  over 
pays  uie  want  of  wealth.  The  good  people  also 
poured  out  prayers  and  blessings  on  tiieir  de 
iiyerer,  who,  not  being  a  philosopher,  was  n<i 
more  ashamed  of  praying  with  them  than  he 
had  been  of  working  for  tliem.  Mr.  Trueman, 
while  assisting  at  the  fire,  had  heard  that  Jen- 
kins and  his  wife  were  both  very  honest,  and 
very  pious  people ;  so  he  told  them  he  would 
not  only  pay  for  their  new  lodgings,  but  under- 
took  to  raise  a  little  subscription  amonr  his 
friends  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes  towards  re- 
building  their  cottage;  and  farther  engaged,  that 
if  they  would  promise  to  bring  up  the  child  in 
the  fear  of  God,  he  would  stand  godfather.. 

lliis  exercise  of  Christian  charity  had  given 
such  a  cheerful  flow  to  Mr.  Trueman's  spirits, 
that  long  before  he  got  home  he  had  lost  every 
trace  of  ill-humour. — •  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,'  said 
he  fl[ayly,  as  he  opened  the  door,  *  now  do  tell 
me  now  you  could  possibly  refuse  eoing  to  help 
me  to  put  out  the  fire  at  poor  Jenkins's  7* — *  Be- 
cause, said  Fantom,  *  I  was  engaged,  sir,  in  a 
fiir  nobler  project  than  putting  out  a  fire  in  a 
little  thatched  cottage.  Sir,  I  was  contriving  to 
put  out  a  fire  too ;  a  conflagration  of  a  far  more 
dreadful  kind — a  fire,  sir,  in  the  extinction  of 
which  universal  man  is  concerned — I  was  con- 
triving a  scheme  to  extinguish  the  fires  of  the 
inquisitbn.'— *  Why,  man,  they  don*t  blaze  that 
I  know  of,'  retorted  Trueman.  ♦  I  own,  that  of 
all  the  abominable  engines  which  the  devil  ever 
invented  to  disgrace  religion  and  plague  man- 
kind, that  inquisition  was  the  very  worst  But 
I  do  not  believe  popery  has  ventured  at  these 
diabolical  tricks  since  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon, 
so  that  a  bucket  of  real  water,  carried  to  the 
real  fire  at  Jenkins's  cottage,  would  have  done 
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more  good  than  a  wild  plan  to  pat  oat  an  ima- 
pinary  flamo  which  no  longer  burnfl.  And  let 
me  tell  you,  sir,  dreadful  as  that  evil  was,  Grod 
can  send  his  judgments  on  other  sins  besides  su- 
perstition ;  so  it  behovea  us  to  take  heed  of  the 
ether  extreme,  or  we  may  have  our  earthquakes 
too.  ♦  The  hand  of  God  is  not  shorteifed,'  sir, 
*  that  it  cannot  destroy,  any  more  than  it  cannot 
save.  In  the  meantime,  I  most  repeat  it ;  you 
and  I  are  rather  called  upon  to  serve  a  neigh- 
hour  from  perishing  in  the  flames  of  his  house, 
just  under  our  own  window,  than  to  write  about 
the  fires  of  the  inquisition ;  which,  if  fear,  or 
sham^,  or  the  restoration  of  common  sense  had 
iTOt  already  put  out,  would  have  hardly  received 
a  check  from  such  poor  hands  as  you  and  I.* 

*  Sir,'  said  Fantom,  •  Jenkins  is  an  imperti. 
nent  fellow ;  and  I  owe  him  a  grudge,  because 
he  says  lie  had  rather  forfeit  the  favour  of  the 
best  master  in  England  than  work  in  my  gar- 
den on  a  Sunday.  And  when  I  ordered  him  to 
read  the  Age  of  Reason,  instead  of  going  to 
church,  he  refused  to  work  for  me  at  all,  with 
some  impertinent  hint  about  God  and  Mammon.* 

•  Oh,  did  he  so  V  said  Mr.  Trueman.  •  Now  I 
'  vnll  stand  godfather  to  his  child,  and  make  him 

a  handsome  present  into  the  bar^in.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Fanlom,  a  man  must  be  a  philosopher  with 
a  vengeance,  if  when  he  sees  a  house  on  fire,  he 
stays  to  consider  whether  the  owner  has  offend- 
ed him.  Oh,  Mr.  Fantom,  I  will  forgive  you 
still,  if  you  will  produce  me,  out  of  all  your  phi- 
losophy,  such  a  sentence  as  *  Love  your  enemy 
—^0  good  to  them  that  hate  you — if  thine  ene- 
m^  hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
drink  ;*  f  will  give  up  the  blessed  Gospel  for  the 
Age  of  Reason,  if  you  will  only  bring  me  one 
sentiment  equivalent  to  this.* 

Next  day  Mr.  Trueman  was  obliged  to  go  to 
London  on  business  ;  but  returned  soon ;  as  the 
time  he  had  allotted  to  spend  with  Mr.  Fantom 
was  not  yet  elapsed.  He  came  down  the  sooner 
indeed,  that  he  might  bring  a  small  sum  of  money 
which  the  gentlemen  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes 
had  cheerfully  subscribed  for  Jenkins.  True- 
man  did  not  forget  to  desire  his  wife  to  make 
up  also  a  quantity  of  clothing  for  this  poor  fami- 
ly, to  which  he  did  not  neglect  to  add  a  parcel 
of  good  books,  which  indeed  always  made  a 
part  of  his  charities ;  as  he  used  to  say,  there 
was  something  cruel  in  the  kindness  which  was 
anxious  to  relieve  the  bodied  of  men,  but  was 
negligent  of  their  souls.  He  stood  in  person  to 
the  new  born  child,  and  observed  with  much 
pleasure,  that  Jenkins  and  his  wife  thought  a 
christening,  not  a  season  for  merry-making,  but 
a  solemn  act  of  religion.  And  they  dedicated 
their  infant  to  his  Maker  with  becoming  seri- 
ousness. 

Trueman  lefl  the  cottage  and  got  back  to  Mr. 
Fantom*8,  just  as  the  family  were  going  to  sit 
lown  to  dinner,  as  he  had  promised. 

When  they  sat  down,  Mr.  Fantom  was  not  a 
little  out  of  humour  to  see  his  table  in  some  dis- 
9rdor.  William  was  also  rather  more  negligent 
than  usual.  If  the  company  called  for  bread,  he 
gave  them  beer,  and  he  took  away  the  clean 
plates,  and  gave  them  dirty  ones.  Mr.  Fantom 
soon  discovered  that  his  servant  was  very  drunk; 
he  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and  ordered  him 


out  of  the  room,  charging  that  he  shouid  not  ap. 
pear  in  his  presence  in  that  condition.  WilHam 
obeyed ;  bnt  having  slept  an  hour  or  tw<»,  aa<5 
got  about  half  sober,  he  again  made  his  appear* 
anoe.  His  master  gave  him  a  most  severe  re 
primand,  and  called  him  an  idle,  drunken,  vi 
cious  fellow.    •  Sir,*  said  William,  very  pertly, 

*  If  I  do  get  drunk  now  and  then,  1  only  do  it 
for  the  j^oiod  of  my  country,  and  in  obedience  tc 
your  wishes.*  Mr.  Fantom,  thoroughly  pro- 
voked, now  began  to  scold  him  in  words  not  fit 
to  be  repeated ;  and  asked  him  what  he  meant 

*  Why,  sir,*  said  William,  *  you  are  a  philoeo- 
pher  you  know ;  and  I  have  oflen  overheard  you 
say  to  your  company,  that  private  vices  are  pub- 
lic benefits ;  and  so  (thought  that  getting  drunk 
was  as  pleasant  a  way  of  doing  good  to  the  pub. 
lie  as  any,  especially  when  I  could  oblige  my 
master  at  the  same  time.* 

*Get  out  of  my  house,*  said  Mr.  Fantom,  in  a 
rreat  rage.  *  I  do  not  desire  to  stay  a  moment 
longer,'  said  William,  •  so  pay  me  my  wages.' — 

*  Not  I  indeed,'  replied  the  master ;  •  nor  will  I 

gve  you  a  character ;  so  never  let  me  see  your 
ce  again.'  William  took  his  master  at  his 
word,  and  not  only  got  out  of  the  house,  but 
went  out  of  the  country  too  as  fast  as  possible. 
When  they  found  he  was  really  gone,  thej^  made 
a  hue-and-cry,  in  order  to  detain  him  till  they 
examined  if  he  had  lefl  every  thing  in  the  house 
as  he  had  found  it  But  William  had  got  out  of 
reach,  knowing  he  could  not  stand  such  a  ecm* 
tiny.  On  examination,  Mr.  Fantom  found  that 
all  his  old  port  was  gone,  and  Mrs.  Fantom 
missed  three  of  her  best  new  spoons.  William 
was  pursued,  but  without  success;  and  Mr. 
Fantom  was  so  much  discomposed  that  he  could 
not  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  talk  on  any  subject 
but  his  wine  and  his  spoons,  nor  harangue  on 
any  project  but  that  of  recovering  both  by  bring 
ing  Wifliam  to  justice. 

Some  days  passed  away,  in  which  Mr.  Fan- 
tom, having  had  time  to  cool,  began  to  be 
ashamed  that  he  had  been  betrayed  into  such 
ungoverned  passion.  He  made  the  best  excuse 
he  could  ;  said  no  man  was  perfect,  and  though 
he  owned  he  had  been  too  violent,  yet  still  he 
hoped  William  would  be  brought  to  the  punish- 
ment he  deserved.  *  In  the  meantime,'  said  Mr. 
Trueman,  *  seeing  how  ill  philosophy  has  agreed 
with  ^our  man,  suppose  you  were  to  set  about 
teachmg  your  maids  a  little  religion?'  Mr 
Fantom  coolly  replied,  *  that  the  impertinent  re* 
tort  of  a  drunken  footman  could  not  spoil  a  syt. 
tem.' — •  Your  system,  however,  and  your  own 
behaviour,'  said  Trueman,  *  have  made  that  foot- 
man a  scoundrel :  and  you  are  answerable  for 
his  offences.' — ^  Not  I  truly,'  said  Fantom ;  •  he 
has  seen  me  do  no  harm  ;  he  has  neither  seen 
me  cheat,  eamble,  nor  get  drunk ;  and  I  defy 
you  to  say  I  corrupt  my  servants.  I  am  a  mo- 
ral man,  sir.* 

•  Mr.  Fantom,'  said  Trueman,  •  if  you  were 
to  get  drunk  every  day,  and  game  every  night, 
you  would,  indeed,  endanger  your  own  soul,  and 
give  a  dreadful  example  to  your  family ;  fa^t 
great  as  those  sins  are,  and  God  forbid  tliat  I 
should  attempt  to  lessen  them !  still  they  are 
not  worse,  nay,  they  are  not  so  bad,  as  the  pes- 
tilent  doctrines  with  which  you  infect  youi 
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booM  and  joar  neif'hbojrfaood.  A  bad  action 
ii  like  a  sing^te  mnraer.  The  conseqaence  may 
end  with  the  crime,  to  all  but  the  perpetrator ; 
bat  a  wicked  principle  is  throwing  lighted  gun- 
powder into  a  town ;  it  ia  poisoning  a  river ; 
there  are  no  bounds,  no  certainty,  no  eods  to  its 
mischief.  The  ill  effects  of  the  worst  action 
may  ceai*e  in  time,  and  the  consequences  of 
your  bad  example  may  end  with  your  life ;  but 
■ouls  may  be  brought  to  perdition  by  a  wicked 
principle  aAer  the  author  of  it  has  been  dead 
for  a]^.* 

Fantom.  You  talk  like  an  ignoramus,  who 
has  never  read  the  new  philosophy.  All  this 
nonsense  o(  future  punishment  is  now  done 
away  It  is  our  benevolence  which  makes  us 
reject  your  creed ;  we  can  no  more  believe  in  a 
deity  who  permits  so  much  evil  in  the  present 
world,  than  one  who  threatens  eternal  punish- 
ment in  the  next 

Tn/eman.  What !  shall  mortal  man  be  more 
mercifol  than  God  ?  Do  you  pretend  to  be  more 
compassionate  than  that  gracious  Father  who 
sent  his  own  Son  into  the  world  to  die  for  sin- 
ners? 

Fantonu  You  take  all  your  notions  of  the 
Deity  from  the  vulgar  views  your  Bible  gives 
you  of  him.  *  To  to  sure  I  do,*  said  Truoman: 
•  can  you  tell  me  any  way  of  getting  a  better 
notion  of  him  7  I  do  not  want  any  of  your 
^rthin^-candle  philosophy  in  the  broad  son- 
shine  of  the  Gospel,  Mr.  Fantom.  My  Bible 
tells  me  that  '  God  is  love  ;*  not  merely  loving, 
but  ijove.  Now  do  you  think  a  Being,  whose 
▼ery  essence  is  bve,  would  permit  any  misery 
among  his  children  here,  if  it  was  not  to  be, 
some  way  or  other,  or  some  where  or  other,  for 
their  good  7  You  forget,  too,  that  in  a  world 
where  there  is  sin,  there  must  be  misery.  Then, 
too,  I  suppose,  God  permits  this  very  misery 
partly  to  exercise  the  suflPerers  and  partly  to  try 
the  prosperous;  for  by  trouble  God  corrects 
some  and  tries  others.  Suppose  now,  Tom 
Saunders  had  not  been  put  in  prison,  you  and  I 

no,  I  beg  pardon,  you  saved  your  gfui- 

nea ;  well  then,  our  club  and  I  could  not  have 
shown  our  kindness  in  getting  him  out;  nor 
would  poor  Saunders  himself  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  exercising  his  own  patience  and 
submission  under  want  and  imprisonment.  So 
you  see  one  reason  why  God  permits  misery,  is 
that  good  men  may  have  an  opportunity  of  les- 
scning  it'  Mr.  Fantom  replied,  *  There  is  no 
object  which  I  have  more  at  heart ;  I  have,  as  I 
ioLd  you,  a  plan  in  my  head  of  such  universal 
benevolence  as  to  incmde  the  happiness  of  all 
mankind.' — *  Mr.  Fantom,  said  Trueman,  *  I 
feel  that  I  have  a  general  good  will  to  all  mv 
brethren  of  mankind ;  and  if  I  had  as  much 
money  in  my  purse  as  I  have  love  in  my  heart, 
I  tro^t  I  qlHHild  prove  it :  all  I  say  is,  that,  in  a 
station  of  life  where  I  cannot  do  much,  I  am 
more  called  npon  to  procure  the  happiness  of  a 
poor  neighbour,  who  has  no  one  else  to  look  to, 
than  to  form  wild  plans  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
too  extensive  to  be  accomplished,  and  too  chi- 
merical to  be  put  in  practice.  It  is  the  height 
of  folly  for  a  little  ignorant  tradesman  to  dis- 
tract  himself  whh  projecting  schemes  which  re- 
quire the  wisdom  of  scholars,  the  experience  of 


statesmen,  and  the  power  of  kings  to  accom. 
{>lish.  I  cannot  fVee  whole  countries,  nor  reform 
the  evils  of  society  at  largo,  but  I  can  free  an 
aggrieved  wretch  in  a  workhouse ;  I  can  relieve 
the  distresses  of  one  of  my  journeymen  ;  and  I 
can  labour  to  reform  myself  and  my  own  fa- 
mily.' 

Some  weeks  after  this  a  letter  was  brought  to 
Mr.  Fantom  from  his  late  servant  William,  who 
had  been  turned  away  for  drunkenness,  as  re- 
lated above,  and  who  had  also  robbed  his  mas. 
ter  of  some  wine  and  some  spoons.  Mr.  Fantom, 
glancing  his  eye  over  the  letter,  said,  *■  It  is 
dated  from  Chelmsford  jail ;  that  rascal  has  got 
into  pi'ison.  I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart, 
it  is  the*  fittest  place  for  such  scoundrels.  I  hope 
he  will  be  sent  to  Botany  Bay,  if  not  hanged.'— 

*  O,  ho !  my  good  friend,'  said  Trueman,  '  then 
I  find  that  in  abolishing  all  prisons  you  would 
just  let  one  stand  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  would  happen  to  rob  yen.  General  benevo- 
lence, I  see,  is  compatible  with  particular  re- 
sentmeotii,  though  individual  kindness  is  not 
consistent  with  universal  philanthropy.'  Mr. 
Fantom  drily  observed,  that  he  was  not  fond  of 
jokes,  and  proceeded  to  read  the  letter.  It  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  wish  that  his  late  master 
would  condescend  to  pay  him  one  visit  in  his 
dark  and  doleful  abode ;  as  he  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  to  him  before  the  dreadful  sentence 
of  the  law,  which  had  already  been  pronounced, 
should  be  executed. 

•  Let  us  go  and  see  the  poor  fellow,'  said  True- 
man  ;  *  it  is  but  a  morning's  ride.  If  he  is  really 
so  near  his  end  it  would  be  cruel  to  refuse  him.' 

*  Not  I,  truly  ;'  said  Fantom  ;  *  he  deserves  no- 
thing  at  my  hands  but  the  haJter  he  is  likely  to 
meet  with.  Such  port  is  not  to  be  bad  for  mo- 
ney !  and  the  spoons,  part  of  my  new  dozen  I' — 

*  As  to  the  wine,  said  Trueman,  *  I  am  afraid 
you  must  give  that  up,  but  the  only  way  to  get 
any  tidings  of  the  spoons  is  to  go  and  hear  what 
he  has  to  say  ;  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  will  make 
such  a  confession  as  may  be  very  useful  to 
others,  which,  you  know,  is  one  grand  advan- 
tage o£  punishments ;  and,  besides,  we  may  af- 
ford  him  some  little  comfort'  *  As  to  comfort 
he  deserves  none  from  me,'  said  Fantom ;  *  and 
as  to  his  confessions,  they  can  be  of  no  use  to 
me,  but  as  they  give  me  a  chance  of  getting  my 
spoons ;  so  I  do  not  much  care  if  I  do  ti3te  a 
ride  with  you.' 

When  they  came  to  the  prison,  Mr.  True- 
man's  tender  heart  sunk  within  him.  He  de- 
plored the  corrupt  nature  of  man,  which  makes 
such  rigorous  confinement  indispensably  need- 
ful,  not  merely  for  the  punishment  of  the  of^ 
fonder,  but  for  the  safety  of  society.  Fantom, 
from  mere  trick  and  habit,  was  just  preparing 
a  speech  on  benevolence,  and  the  cruelty  of  im. 
prisonment ;  for  he  had  a  set  of  sentiments  col- 
lected from  the  new  philosophy  which  he  always 
kept  by  him.  The  naming  a  man  in  power 
brought  out  the  ready  cut  and  dried  phrase 
against  oppression.  The  idea  of  rank  included 
every  vice,  that  of  poverty  every  virtue ;  and  he 
was  furnished  with  all  the  invectives  against  the 
cruelty  of  laws,  punishments,  and  prisons,  which 
the  new  lexicon  has  produced.  But  his  mechani- 
cal benevolence  was  suddenly  checked ;  tha  re. 
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collection  of  his  old  port  and  his  new  spoons 
cooled  his  ardour,  and  he  went  on  without  sajr- 
ing  a  word.' 

When  they  reached  the  cell  where  the  un- 
happy William  was  confined,  they  stopped  at  the 
door.  The  poor  wretch  had  thrown  himself  on 
the  ground,  as  well  as  his  chains  would  permit 
He  groaned  piteously ;  and  was  so  swallowed  up 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  miseries,  that  he  neither 
Jieard  the  door  open,  nor  saw  the  gentlemen. 
He  was  attempting  to  pray,  but  in  an  agony 
which  made  his  words  hardly  intelligible.  Thus 
muc(i  thev  could  make  out — *  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner,  the  chief  of  sinners  !*  then,  sud- 
denly attempting  to  start  up,  but  prevented  by 
his  irons,  he  roared  out,  *  O  God  !  thou  canst  not 
be  merciful  to  me,  for  I  have  denied  thee ;  I 
have  ridiculed  my  Saviour  who  died  for  me ;  I 
have  broken  his  laws ;  I  have  derided  his  word ; 
I  have  resisted  his  Spirit ;  I  have  laughed  at 
that  heaven  which  is  shut  against  me ;  I  have 
denied  the  truth  of  those  torments  which  await 
me.  To-morrow !  to-morrow !  O  for  a  longer 
space  for  repentance!  O  fi)r  a  short  reprieve 
from  hell  !* 

Mr.  Truoman  wept  so  loud  that  it  drew  the 
attention  of  the  criminal,  who  now  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  and  cast  on  his  late  master  a  look  so  dread, 
ful  that  Fantom  wished  for  a  moment  that  he 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  the  spoons,  rather  than 
have  exposed  himself  to  such  a  scene.  At  length 
the  poor  wretch  said,  in  a  low  voice  that  would 
have  melted  a  heart  of  stone,  *■  O,  sir,  are  yon 
there  ?  I  did  indeed  wish  to  see  you  before  my 
dreadful  sentence  is  put  in  execution.  Oh,  sir  I 
to-morrow  !  to-morrow !  But  I  have  a  confession 
to  make  to  you.  This  revived  Mr.  Fantom,  who 
again  ventured  to  glance  a  hope  at  the  spoons. 
*  Sir,*  said  William,  *  I  could  not  die  without 
making  my  confession.'  *  Ay,  and  restitution 
too,  I  hope,'  replied  Fantom :  •  where  are  my 
spoons  7*  *  Sir,  they  are  gone  with  the  rest  of 
my  wretched  booty.  But  oh,  sir !  those  spoons 
make  so  petty  an  articie  in  nw  black  account, 
that  I  hardly  think  of  them.  Murder !  sir,  mur- 
der  is  the  crime  for  which  I  am  justly  doomed 
to  die.  Oh,  sir,  who  can  abide  the  anger  of  an 
offended  God  7  Who  can  dwell  with  everlasting 
bnrnbgs  7'  As  this  was  a  question  which  even 
a  philosopher  could  not  answer,  Mr.  Fantom  was 
going  to  steal  off,  especially  as  he  now  gave  up 
all  hope  of  the  spoons ;  but  William  called  him 
back :  *■  Stay,  sir,  stay,  I  conjure  you,  as  you 
will  answer  it  at  the  bar  of  God.  You  must 
hear  the  sins  of  which  you  have  been  the  occa- 
sion. You  are  the  cause  of  my  being  about  to 
suffer  a  shameful  death.— Yes,  sir,  you  made 
me  a  drunkard,  a  thief,  and  a  murderer.'  *  How 
dare  you,  William,'  cried  Mr.  Fantom,  with 
great  emotion,  *  accuse  me  with  being  the  cause 
of  such  horrid  crimes?'  *Sir,*  answered  the  cri- 
mlnal,  *  from  you  I  learned  the  principles  which 
lead  to  those  crimes.  B^  the  grace  of  God  I 
should  never  have  fallen  mto  sins  deserving  of 
the  gallows,  if  I  had  not  overheard  you  say 
there  was  no  hereafler,  no  judgment,  no  future 
reckoning.  O,  sir !  there  t»  a  hell,  dreadful,  in- 
conceivable, eternal !'  Here,  through  the  excess 
of  anguish,  the  poor  fellow  fainted  away.  Mr. 
Fantom,  wht>  did  not  at  all  relish  this  tceiie, 


said  to  his  friend,  •  well,  sir,  we  will  go,  if  yi% 
please,  for  you  see  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.' 
•  Sir,'  replied  Mr.  Trueman,  mournfully,  *  you 
may  go  if  you  please,  but  I  shall  stav,  for  I  see 
there  Is  a  great  deal  to  be  done.' — *  What!'  re- 
iolned  the  other,  *  do  you  think  It  possible  his 
l!fe  can  be  saved.*  *  No,  indeed,'  said  Trueman ; 

*  but  I  hope  It  possible  his  soul  may  be  saved.' 

*  I  do  not  understand  these  things,'  said  Fantom, 
making  toward  the  door.  » Nor  I  neither,'  said 
Trueman ;  *  but  as  a  fcllow-slnner,  I  am  bound 
to  do  what  I  can  for  this  poor  man.  Do  you  go 
home,  Mr.  Fantom,  and  finish  your  treatise  on 
universal  benevolence,  and  the  blessed  effects  of 
philosophy ;  and  hark  ye,  be  sure  you  let  the 
frontispiece  of  your  book  represent  William  on 
the  gibbet;  that  will  be  what  our  minister  calls 
a  PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATION.  You  know  I  hate 
theories :  this  is  realizing  ;  this  is  riiiLosoFHT 
made  easy  to  tly  meanest  capacity.  This  Is  the 
precious  fVult  which  grows  on  that  darling  tree, 
so  many  slips  of  which  have  been  transplanted 
fVom  that  land  of  liberty  of  which  it  is  the  na- 
tive, but  which,  with  all  your  digging,  planting, 
watering,  dunging,  and  dressing,  will,  I  trust, 
never  thrive  In  this  blessed  land  of  ours.' 

Mr.  Fantom  sneaked  off  to  finish  his  work  at 
home ;  and  Mr.  Trueman  staid  to  finish  his  in 
the  prison.  He  passed  the  night  with  the  wretch- 
ed convict ;  he  prayed  with  him  and  for  him, 
and  read  to  him  the  penitential  pssims,  and 
some  portions  of  the  Gospel — But  he  was  too 
humble  and  too  prudent  a  man  to  venture  out 
of  his  depth  by  arguments  and  consolaticns 
which  he  was  not  warranted  to  use :  this  he  left 
for  the  clergyman — but  he  pressed  on  WiUlam 
the  ^reat  duty  of  making  the  only  amends  now 
In  his  power  to  those  whom  he  had  led  astray. — 
They  then  drew  up  the  following  paper,  which 
Mr.  Trueman  ^ot  printed,  and  gave  away  at  ths 
place  of  execution. 

The  last  iDords^  confession^  and  dying  speech  of 
WiLLUM  WiLSON,toAo  tcas  executed  at  Chelms- 
ford for  murder, 

•  I  was  bred  up  In  the  fear  of  God,  and  lived 
with  credit  In  many  sober  families,  in  which  I 
was  a  faithful  servant ;  but  being  tempted  by  a 
little  higher  wages,  I  left  a  good  place  to  go  and 
live  wiUi  Mr.  Antom,  who,  however  made  goc<?. 
none  of  his  fine  promises,  but  proved  a  hard 
master.  ^  Full  of  fine  words  and  charitable 
speeches  in  favour  of  the  poor;  but  apt  to  oppresb, 
overwork,  and  underpay  them.  In  his  service 
I  was  not  allowed  time  to  go  to  church.  This 
troubled  me  at  first,  till  I  overheard  my  master 
say,  that  going  to  church  was  a  superstitious 
prejudice,  and  only  meant  for  the  vulgar.  Upon 
this  I  resolved  to  go  no  more ;  for  I  thought 
there  could  not  be  two  religions,  one  for  tlie 
master,  and  one  for  the  servant  Finding  my 
master  never  prayed,  I  too  left  off  praying :  this 
gave  Satan  great  power  over  me,  so  that  I  from 
that  time  full  into  almost  everv  sin.  I  was  very 
uneasy  at  first,  and  my  conscience  gave  me  no 
rest ;  but  I  was  soon  reconciled  by  overhearing- 
my  master  and  another  gentleman  say,  that 
death  was  only  an  eternal  sleep,  and  hell  and 
judgment  were  but  an  Invention  of  priests  to 
keep  Um  poor  in  order.  I  jQentlon  this  at  « 
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warnto^  to  all  masters  and  mistresses  to  take* 
care  what  they  converee  about  while  servants 
are  waiting  at  table.  They  cannot  tell  how 
many  oools  they  have  sent  to  perdition  by  such 
loose  talk.  The  crime  for  which  I  die  is  the 
nataral  consequence  of  the  principles  I  learnt 
3f  my  master.  A  rich  man,  mdeed,  who  throws 
1^  religion,  may  escape  the  gallows,  because 
want  does  not  drive  him  to  commit  those  crimes 
which  lead  to  it  ;but  what  shall  restrain  a  needy 
man,  who  has  been  taught  that  there  is  no  dread- 
ful reckoning  ?  Honestly  is  but  a  dream  without 
the  awful  sanctions  of  heaven  and  hell.  Virtue 
is  but  a  shadow,  if  it  be  stripped  of  the  terrors 
and  the  promises  of  the  Gospel.  Morality  is  but 
in  empty  name,  if  it  be  destitute  of  the  principle 
and  power  of  Christianity.  Oh,  my  dear  fellow- 
servants  !  take  warning  by  my  sad  fate ;  never 
be  tempted  away  from  a  sober  service  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  more  wages :  never  venture  your 
immortal  souls  in  houses  where  God  is  not  fear- 
ed.  And  now  hear  me,  O,  my  Grod,^hough  I 
have  blasphemed  thee !  forgive  me,  O  my  Sa- 
viour, though  I  have  denied  thoe  !  O  Lord  most 
aoly,  O  God  most  mighty,  deliver  me  from  the 


fitter  pains  of  eternal  death,  and  receive  my 
soul  for  His  sake  who  died  for  sinners. 

*  WiixiAM  Wilson.' 

Mr.  Trueman  would  never  leave  this  pool 
penitent  till  he  was  launched  into  eternity,  but 
attended  him  with  the  minister  in  the  cart.  This 
pious  clergyman  never  cared  to  say  what  he 
thought  of  Williams  state.— When  Mr.  True- 
man  ventured  to  mention  his  hope,  that  though 
his  penitence  was  late,  yet  it  was  sincere,  and 
spoke  of  the  dyyig  thief  on  the  cross  as  a  ground 
of  encouragement,  the  minister  with  a  very  se- 
rious look,  made  this  answer:  *Sir,  that  in- 
stance is  too  oflen  brought  forward  on  occasions 
to  which  it  does  not  apply :  I  do  not  choose  to 
say  any  thing  to  your  application  of  it  in  the 
present  case,  hut  I  will  answer  you  in  the  words 
of  a  good  man  speaking  of  the  penitent  thief: 
'  There  is  one  such  instance  given  that  nobody 
might  despair,  and  there  is  fmt  one,  that  nobody 
might  presume.* 

roor  William  was  turned  off  just  a  quarter 
before  eleven ;  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
his  soul! 


THE  TWO  WEALTHY  FARMERS; 

OR,  THE  HISTORY  OF  MR.  BRAGWELL. 


IN  SKYXN  PARTS 


PART  I.— THE  VISIT. 


Ma.  Baaowkll  and  Mr.  Worthy  happened  to 
meet  last  year  at  Weyhill  fair.  They  were 
glad  to  see  each  other,  as  tlie^  had  but  seldom 
met  of  late ;  Mr.  Bragwell  havmg  removed  some 
years  before  from  Mr.  Worthy's  neighbourhood, 
to  a  distant  village,  where  he  had  bought  an 
esUte. 

Mr.  Bra^fwell  was  a  substantial  farmer  and 
graner.  He  had  risen  in  the  world  by  what 
worldly  men  call  a  run  of  good  fortune.  He  had 
also  been  a  man  of  great  industry  ;  that  is,  he 
had  paid  a  diligent  and  constant  attention  to  his 
own  interest.  He  understood  business,  and  had 
a  knack  of  turning  almost  every  thing  to  his 
own  advantage.  Ho  had  that  sort  of  sense 
which  good  men  call  cunning,  and  knaves  call 
wisdom.  He  was  too  prudent  ever  to  do  any 
thing  so  wrong  that  the  law  could  take  hold  of 
him ;  yet  he  was  not  over  scrupulous  about  the 
morality  of  an  action,  when  the  prospect  of  en- 
riehing  himself  by  it  was  very  great,  and  the 
efaanoe  of  hurting  his  character  was  small  The 
eom  he  sent  home  to  his  customers  was  not  al- 
ways qnite  so  good  as  the  samples  he  bad  pro. 
du^  at  maftet ;  and  he  now  and  then  forgot 
to  name  some  capital  blemish  in  the  horses  he 
aoid  at  fair.  He  scorned  to  be  guilty  of  the 
petty  frauds  of  cheating  in  weights  and  mea- 
■ares,  ibr  he  thought  that  was  a  beggarly  sin ; 
bat  be  valued  himself  on  his  skill  in  makins  a 
bargain,  and  fancied  it  showed  his  supenor 
knowledge  of  the  world  to  take  advantage  of  the 
gooranoe  of  a  dealer. 

It  was  his  constant  rule  to  undervalue  every 
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thing  he  was  about  to  buy,  and  to  overvalue 
every  thing  he  was  about  to  sell ;  but  as  he  sel- 
dom lost  sight  of  his  discretion,  he  avoided  every 
thin^  that  was  very  shameful ;  so  that  he  was 
considered  merely  as  a  hard  dealer,  and  a  keen 
hand  at  a  bargain.  Now  and  then  when  he  had 
been  caught  in  pushing  his  own  advantage  too 
far,  he  contrived  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  by 
turning  the  whole  into  a  jest,  saying  it  was  a 
good  take  in,  a  rare  joke,  and  he  had  only  a 
mind  to  divert  himself  with  the  folly  of  hit 
neighbour,  who  could  be  so  easily  imposed  on. 

Mr.  Bragwell,  however,  in  his  way,  set  a 
high  value  on  character:  not  indeed  that  he 
ha^  a  right  sense  of  its  worth ;  he  did  not  con- 
sider reputation  as  desirable  because  it  increases 
influence,  and  for  that  reason  strengthens  the 
hands  of  a  good  man,  and  enlarges  his  sphere 
of  usefulness :  but  bo  made  the  advantage  of 
reputation,  as  well  as  of  every  other  good,  centre 
in  himself.  Had  he  observed  a  strict  attention 
to  principle,  he  feared  he  should  not  have  got  on 
so  fast  in  the  world  as  those  do  who  consult  ez 
pediency  rather  than  probity,  while,  without  a 
certain  degree  of  character,  he  knew  also,  that 
he  should  forfeit  that  confidence  which  put  other 
men  in  his  power,  and  would  set  them  as  much 
on  their  guard  against  him,  as  he,  who  thought 
all  mankind  pretty  much  alike,  was  on  bis 
guard  against  them. 

Mr.  Bragwell  had  one  favourite  maxim  ; 
namely,  that  a  man*s  success  in  life  was  a  sure 
proof  of  his  wisdom  :  and  that  all  failure  and 
misfortune  was  the  consequence  of  a  roan*sown 
folly.  As  this  opinion  was  first  taken  up  by 
him  from  vanity  and  ignorance,  so  it  was  more 
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and  more  confirmed  by  his  own  prosperity.  He 
saw  that  he  himself  had  succeeded  greatly  with- 
out  either  money  or  education  to  beg^in  with , 
and  he  therefore  now  despised  every  man,  how- 
ever  excellent  his  character  or  talents  might  be, 
who  had  not  the  same  success  in  life.  His  na- 
tural disposition  was  not  particularly  bad,  but 
prosperity  had  hardened  his  heart  He  made 
his  own  progfress  in  life  the  rule  by  which  the 
conduct  of  all  other  men  was  to  be  judjred,  with- 
out any  allowance  for  their  peculiar  disadvan. 
tages,  or  the  visitations  of  Providence.  He 
thought,  for  his  part,  that  every  man  of  sense 
could  command  success  on  his  undertakings, 
and  control  and  dispose  the  events  of  his  own 
life. 

But  though  he  considered  those  who  had  had 
less  success  than  himself  as  no  better  than  fools, 
yet  he  did  not  extend  this  opinion  to  Mr.  Wor- 
thy, whom  he  looked  upon  not  only  as  a  good 
but  a  wise  man.  They  had  been  bred  up  when 
children  in  the  same  house ;  but  with  thisdif- 
ference,  that  Worthy  was  the  nephew  of  the 
master,  and  Brag  well  the  son  of  the  servant 

BragwelPs  father  bad  been  ploughman  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Worthy*s  uncle,  a  sensible  man, 
who  farmed  a  small  estate  of  his  own,  and  who 
having  no  children,  bred  up  youn^f  Worthy  as 
his  son,  instructed  him  in  the  busmess  of  hus- 
bandry, and  at  his  death  left  him  his  estate.  The 
father  of  Worthy  was  a  pious  clergyman,  who 
lived  with  his  brother  the  farmer,  in  order  to 
help  out  a  narrow  income.  He  bad  bestowed 
much  pains  on  the  instruction  of  his  son,  and 
used  frequently  to  repeat  to  him  a  saying,  which 
he  had  picked  up  in  a  book  written  by  one  of 
the  greatest  men  this  country  ever  produced — 
That  there  were  two  things  with  which  every 
man  ought  to  be  acquainted,  Religion  and  his 
OWN  BUSINESS. — While  he  therefore  took  care 
that  his  son  should  be  made  an  excellent  farmer, 
he  filled  up  his  leisure  hours  in  improving  hb 
mind :  so  that  young  Worthy  had  read  more 
good  books,  and  understood  them  better,  than 
most  men  in  his  station.  His  reading  however 
had  been  chiefly  confined  to  husbandry  and  di- 
vinity, the  two  subjects  which  were  of  the  most 
immediate  importance  to  him. 

The  reader  will  see  by  this  time  that  Mr 
Brag  well  and  Mr.  Worthy  were  as  likely  to  be 
as  opposite  to  each  other  as  two  men  could  well 
be,  who  wore  nearly  of  the  same  age  and  condi- 
tion, and  who  were  neither  of  them  without  ere- 
dit  in  the  world.  Bragwell  indeed  made  fiu* 
the  greater  figure ;  for  he  liked  to  cut  a  dank,  as 
he  called  it.  It  was  his  delight  to  make  the 
ancient  gentrpr  of  the  neighbourhood  stare,  at 
seeing  a  grazier  vie  with  them  in  show,  and 
exceed  them  in  expense.  And  while  it  was 
the  study  of  Worthy  to  conform  to  his  station, 
and  to  set  a  good  example  to  those  about  him,  it 
was  the  delight  of  Bragwell  to  eclipse,  in  his 
way  of  life,  men  of  larger  fortune.  He  did  not 
see  how  much  his  vanity  raised  the  envy  of  his 
inferiors,  the  ill-will  of  nis  equals,  and  the  con- 
tempt  of  his  betters. 

His  wife  was  a  notable  stirring  woman,  but 
vain,  violent,  and  amUuous ;  very  ignorant,  and 
rery  high-minded.  Sie  had  married  Bragwell 
before  ne  was  vsm  a  sjilling,  and  as  she  had 


brought  him  a  good  deal  of  money,  &he  thought 
herself  the  grand  cause  of  his  rising  in  the 
world ;  and  thence  took  occasion  to  govern  him 
most  completely.  Whenever  he  ventured  to  op. 
pose  her,  she  took  care  to  put  him  in  mind  thai  ^ 
he  owed  every  thin^  to  her ;  that  had  it  not  been 
for  her,  he  might  siiU  have  been  stumping  afler 
a  plough-tail,  or  serving  hogs  in  old  Worthy's 
farm-yard ;  but  that  it  was  she  who  had  made  a 
gentleman  of  him.  In  order  to  set  about  making 
him  a  gentleman,  she  had  begun  by  teazing  him 
till  he  had  turned  away  all  his  poor  relations  whc 
worked  in  the  farm :  she  next  drew  him  off  from 
keeping  company  with  his  old  acquaintance 
and  at  last  persuaded  him  to  remove  from  the 
place  where  he  had  got  his  money.  Poor  wo- 
man !  she  had  not  sense  and  virtue  enough  to 
see  how  honourable  it  is  for  a  man  to  raisa 
himself  in  the  world  by  fair  means,  and  then  tc 
help  forward  his  poor  relations  and  friends ;  en- 
gaging their  services  by  his  kindness,  and  en- 
deavouriitg  to  turn  his  own  advancement  in  life 
to  the  best  account,  that  of  making  it  the  in- 
strument of  assisting  those  who  had  a  natura*. 
claim  to  his  protection. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  was  an  excellent  mistress, 
according  to  her  own  notions  of  excellence;  for 
no  one  could  say  she  ever  lost  an  opportunity  of 
scolding  a  servant,  or  was  ever  guilty  of  the 
weakness  of  overlooking  a  fault  Towards  her 
two  daughters  her  behaviour  was  far  otherwise. 
In  them  she  could  see  nothing  but  perfections , 
but  her  extravagant  fondness  for  these  girls  was 
full  as  much  owing  to  pride  as  to  afiectation. 
She  was  bent  on  making  a  family,  and  having 
found  out  that  she  was  too  ignorant,  and  too 
much  trained  to  the  habits  of  getting  money, 
ever  to  hope  to  make  a  figure  herself,  she  looked 
to  her  daughters  as  the  persons  who  were  to 
raise  the  family  of  the  Bragwells ;  and  to  this 
hope  she  fbolbhly  submitted  to  any  drudgery 
for  their  sakes,  and  bore  every  kind  of  imper 
tinence  from  them. 

The  first  wish  of  her  heart  was  to  set  them 
above  their  neighbours ;  for  she  used  to  say, 
what  was  the  use  of  having  substance,  if  her 
daughters  might  not  carry  themselves  above 
girls  who  had  nothing  7  To  do  her  justice,  she 
herself  would  be  about  early  and  late  to  see  thai 
the  business  of  the  house  was  not  neglected. 
She  had  been  bred  to  great  industry,  and  con 
tinned  to  work  when  it  was  no  longer  necessary, 
both  from  early  habit,  and  the  desire  of  heaping 
up  money  for  her  daughters.  Yet  her  whole  no. 
tion  of  gentility  was,  that  it  consisted  in  being 
rich  and  idle;  and,  though  she  was  willing  to 
be  a  drudge  herself,  she  resolved  to  make  her 
daughters  gentlewomen  cm  this  principle.  To  be 
well  dressed,  to  eat  elegantly,  and  to  do  no- 
thing, or  nothing  of  which  is  of  %ny  use,  wa* 
what  she  fancied  distinguished  people  in  gen- 
teel life.  And  this  is  too  common  a  notion  of  a 
fine  education  among  a  certain  dass ;  they  do 
not  esteem  things  by  their  use,  but  by  Uieir 
show.  They  estimate  the  value  of  their  chiU 
dren*s  education  by  the  money  it  costs,  and  not 
by  the  knowledge  and  goodness  it  bestows. 
People  of  this  stamp  often  take  a  pride  in  the 
expense  of  learning,  instead  of  taking  pkaeore 
in  the  advantages  of  it  And  the  siUy  yanity 
■igitizedby  VjOC 
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•f  lettiiif  others  see  that  they  can  afford  any 
thio^,  often  sets  parents  en  letting  their  daugh- 
ters learn  not  only  things  of  no  use,  but  things 
which  may  be  really  hurtful  in  their  situation ; 
either  by  setting  them  above  their  proper  duties, 
or  by  taking  up  their  time  in  a  way  inconsis. 
tent  with  tl^m.  • 

Mrs.  Bragwell  sent  her  daughters  to  a  board* 
tng-school,  where  she  instructed  them  to  hold 
np  their  heads  as  high  as  any  body ;  to  have 
more  spirit  than  to  oe  put  upon  by  any  one ; 
never  to  be  pitiful  about  money,  but  rather  to 
show  that  they  could  afibrd  to  spend  with  the 
best;  to  keep  company  with  the  richest  and 
most  fashionable  girls,  in  the  school,  and  to  make 
no  acquaintance  with  farmers*  daughters. 

They  came  home  at  the  usual  a|re  of  leaving 
school,  with  a  large  portion  of  vanity  grafted  on 
their  native  ignorance.  The  vanity  was  added, 
but  the  ignorance  was  not  taken  away.  Of  re. 
ligion  they  oould  not  possibly  learn  any  thmg, 
tinoe  none  was  taught,  for  at  that  place  Chris- 
tianity  was  considered  as  a  part  of  education 
which  belonged  onlv  to  charity  schools.  They 
went  to  church  indeed  once  a  Sunday,  yet  ef- 
fectually to  counteract  any  benefit  such  an  at- 
tendance  mifht  produce,  it  was  the  rule  of  the 
school  that  they  should  use  onl^  French  prayer- 
books  ;  of  course,  such  superficial  scholars  as  the 
Miss  Brag  wells  would  always  be  literally  pray- 
ing  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  while  girls  of  bet- 
tor capacity  and  more  industry  wodd  infallibly 
be  picking  out  the  nominative  case,  the  verb, 
and  participle  of  a  foreign  language,  in  the  solemn 
act  of  kneeling  before  the  Father  of  Spirits, 
*  who  sesTcheth  the  heart  and  tryeth  the  reins.* 
Dbring  the  remainder  of  the  Sunday  they  learnt 
their  worldly  tasks,  all  except  actual  needle- 
work,  which  omssion  alone  marked  the  distinc- 
tion of  Sunday  from  other  days  ;  and  the  go- 
verness being  a  French  Roman  Catholic,  it  be- 
came a  doubtful  point  with  some  people,  whether 
her  xeal  or  her  negligence  in  the  article  of  re- 
ligion would  be  most  to  the  advantage  of  her 
pupils.  Of  knowledge  the  Miss  Bragwells  had 
got  jost  enough  to  laugh  at  their  fond  pa- 
rents' rustic  manners  and  vulgar  lang^nage,  and 
just  enough  taste  to  despise  and  ridicule  every 
girl  who  was  not  as  vainly  dressed  as  themselves. 

The  mother  had  been  comforting  herself  for 
the  heavy  expense  of  their  bringing  up,  by  look- 
ing  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  be- 
eome  fine  led^  and  the  pride  of  marrying 
them  above  their  station ;  and  to  this  hope  she 
eoostantly  referred  in  all  her  conversations  with 
them ;  assuring  them  that  all  her  happiness  de- 
pended on  their  future  eleyatioo. 

Their  fkther  hoped,  with  far  more  judgment, 
that  they  would  be  a  comfort  to  him  hoth  in 
sickness  and  in  health.  He  had  had  no  learn. 
Bf  himself  and  could  write  but  poorly,  and 
•wed  what  skill  he  had  in  figures  to  his  na- 
tural torn  of  business.  He  reasonably  hoped 
that  his  daughters,  after  all  the  money  he  had 
sgent  on  them,  would  now  write  his  letters  and 
teep  his  accounts*  And  as  he  was  now  and 
then  laid  up  with  a  fit  of- the  gout,  he  was  en- 
pjing  the  prospect  of  having  two  affectionate 
children  to  nurse  him,  as  weU  as  two  skilful  as- 
I  to  relieve  him. 


When  they  came  home,  however,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find,  that  though  he  had  two 
smart  showy  ladies  to  visit  him,  he  had  neither 
dutiful  daughters  to  nurse  him,  nur  faithful 
stewards  to  Keep  his  books,  nor  prudent  chil 
dren  to  manage  his  house.  They  neither  sooth- 
ed him  by  their  kindness  when  be  was  sick,  nor 
helped  him  by  their  industry  when  he  was  busy. 
They  thought  the  maid  might  take  care  of  him 
in  the  gout  as  she  did  before ;  for  they  fancied 
that  nursing  was  a  coarse  and  servile  employ 
ment :  and  as  to  their  skill  in  cyphering  he  sooa 
found,  to  his  eost,  that  though  they  knew  bow 
to  spend  both  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  yet 
they  did  not  know  how  so  well  to  cast  them  up. 
IndecKl  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  women  in  generai, 
especially  in  the  middle  class,  are  so  little  ground- 
ed in  so  indispensable,  solid,  and  valuable  an  ac- 
quirement as  arithmetic. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  being  one  day  very  busy  in 
preparing  a  great  dinner  for  the  neighbours, 
ventured  to  request  her  daughters  to  assist  in 
making  the  pastry.  They  asked  her  with  a 
soornful  smile,  whether  she  had  sent  them  to  a 
boarding  school  to  learn  to  cook ;  and  added,  that 
they  supposed  she  would  expect  them  next  to 
make  hasty-puddings  for  the  hay-makers.  So 
saying,  they  coolly  marched  off  to  their  music 
When  the  mother  found  her  girls  were  too  polite 
to  be  of  any  use,  she  would  take  comfort  in  ob- 
serving how  her  parlour  was  set  out  with  their 
fiilagrce  and  flowers,  their  embroidery  and  cot 
paper.  They  spent  the  morning  in  bed,  the 
noon  in  dressing,  the  evening  at  the  harpsi- 
chord,  and  the  ni^ht  in  reading  novels. 

With  all  these  fine  qualifications  it  is  easjr  to 
suppose,  that  as  they  despised  their  sober  duties, 
they  no  less  despised  their  plain  neighbours. 
When  they  could  not  get  to  a  horse-race,  a  petty, 
ball,  or  a  strolling  play,  with  some  company  as 
idle  and  as  smart  as  themselves,  they  were 
driven  for  amusement  to  the  circulating  library. 
Jack,  the  ploughboy,  on  whom  they  had  now 
put  a  livery  jacket,  was  employed  half  his  time 
m  trotting  backwards  and  forwards  with  the 
most  wretched  trash  the  little  neighbouring 
bookshop  oould  furnish.  The  choice  was  often 
leA  to  Jack,  who  could  not  read,  but  who  had 
general  orders  io  bring  all  the  new  things,  and  a 
great  many  of  them. 

It  was  a  misfortune,  that  at  the  school  at 
which  they  had  been  bred,  and  at  some  others, 
there  was  no  system  of  education  which  had 
any  immediate  reference  to  the  station  of  lifb 
to  which  the  ffirls  chiefly  belonged.  As  per- 
sons  in  the  middle  line,  for  want  of  that  ac* 
quaintance  with  books,  and  with  life  and  man. 
ners,  which  the  ffreat  possess,  do  not  always  see 
the  connexion  between  remote  consequences 
and  their  causes,  the  evils  of  a  corrupt  and  in- 
appropriate system  of  education  do  not  strike 
thim  so  forcibly ;  and  provided  thetf  can  pay  for 
i/,  which  is  made  the  grand  criterion  between 
the  fit  and  the  unfit,  they  are  too  little  disposed 
to  consider  the  value,  or  rather  the  worthless 
ncss,  of  the  thing  which  is  paid  for  :  but  liter 
ally  go  on  to  give  their  money  for  that  whick  it 
not  bread. 

Their  subsequent  course  of  reading  serves  tc 
establish  all  the  errors  of  their  education.     In 
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ftead  of  BQch  books  as  mi^ht  help  to  confirm 
end  strengthen  them  in  all  the  virtues  of  their 
I  ttation,  in  humility,  economy,  meekness,  con- 
tentment, self-denial,  and  industry ;  the  studies 
now  adopted  are,  by  a  gnh  on  the  old  stock, 
made  to  grow  on  the  habits  acquired  at  school. 
Of  those  novels  and  plays  which  are  so  eagerly 
deToured  by  persons  of  this  discription,  there 
is  perhaps  scarce  one  which  is  not  founded  upon 
pnnciples  which  would  lead  young  women  of 
the  middle  ranks  to  be  discontented  with  their 
■lation.  It  is  mill; — it  is  elegance — it  is  beauty 
—it  is  sentimental  feelings — it  is  sensibility — 
it  is  some  needless,  or  some  superficial,  or  some 
quality  hurtful,  even  in  that  fasiiionable  person 
to  whom  the  author  ascribes  it,  which  is  the 
ruling  principle.  This  quality  transferred  into 
the  heart  and  the  conduct  of  an  illiterate  woman 
in  an  inferior  station,  becomes  absurdity,  be- 
comes sinfulness. 

Things  were  in  this  state  in  the  family  we 
are  describing,  or  rather  growing  worse ;  for 
idleness  and  vanity  are  never  at  a  stand ;  when 
these  two  wealthy  farmers,  Bragwell  and  Wor- 
thy, met  at  Weyhill  fair,  as  was  said  before. 
After  many  hearty  salutations  had  passed  be- 
tween them,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Bragwell 
should  spend  the  next  day  with  his  old  friend, 
whose  house  was  not  many  miles  distant 
Bragwell  invited  himself  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  *  We  have  not  had  a  comfortable  day's  chat 
for  years,*  said  ho,  *  and  as  I  am  to  look  at  a 
drove  of  lean  beasts  in  your  neighbourhood,  I 
will  take  a  bed  at  your  house,  and  we  will  pass 
the  evening  in  debating  as  we  used  to  do.  You 
know  I  always  loved  a  bit  of  an  argument,  and 
am  not  reckoned  to  make  the  worst  figure 
at  our  club :  I  had  not,  to  be  sure,  such  good 
learning  as  you  had,  because  your  ^ther  was  a 
parson,  and  you  g-ot  it  for  nothing :  but  I  can 
bear  my  part  pretty  well  for  all  that.  When  any 
man  talks  to  me  about  his  learning,  I  ask  if  it 
has  helped  him  to  get  a  good  estate ;  if  he  says 
no,  then  I  would  not  give  him  a  rush  for  it ;  for 
of  what  use  is  all  the  learning  in  the  world,  if 
it  does  not  make  a  man  rich  7  But,  as  I  was 
saying,  I  will  come  and  see  you  to-morrow ;  but 
now  don't  let  your  wife  put  herself  in  a  fuss  for 
me :  don't  alter  your  own  plain  way ;  for  I  am 
not  proud,  I  assure  you,  nor  above  my  old 
friends ;  though,  I  thank  God,  I  am  pretty  well 
in  the  world.' 

To  all  this  flourishing  speech  Mr.  Worthy 
coolly  answered,  that  cerlauily  worldly  pros- 
])ority  ought  never  to  make  any  man  proud, 
lince  it  is  God  who  giveth  strength  to  get  riches, 
and  without  his  blessing.  His  in  vain  to  rise  up 
early,  and  to  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness. 

About  the  middle  of  the  next  day  Mr.  Brag- 
well reached  Mr.  Worthy's  neat  and  pleasant 
dwelling.  He  found  every  thing  in  it  the  re- 
yerse  of  his  owa.  It  had  not  so  many  orna- 
ments, but  it  had  more  comforts.  And  when 
he  aaw  his  friend's  good  old-fashioned  arm-chair 
in  a  warm  comer,  he  gave  a  sigh  to  think  how 
his  own  had  been  buushed  to  make  room  for 
his  daughter's  piano  forte.  Instead  of  made 
flowers  in  glass  cases,  and  tea-chests  and  screens 
too  fine  to  be  used,  which  he  saw  at  home,  and 
about  which  he  was  cautioned^  and  scolded  as 


oflen  as  he  came  near  them :  his  daughters 
watching  his  motions  with  the  sunic  anxiety  as 
they  would  have  watched  the  motions  of  a  cat 
in  a  china  shop.  Instead  of  this,  I  say,  he  saw 
some  neat  shelves  of  good  books  for  the  service 
of  the  faq|ily,  and  a  small  medicine  chest  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor. 

Mrs.  Worthy  and  her  daughters  had  prepar- 
ed a  plain  but  neat  and  good  dinner. — The  taxts 
were  so  excellent,  that  Bragwell  felt  a  secret 
kind  of  regret  that  his  own  daughters  were  too 
genteel  to  do  any  thing  so  very  uscfuL  Indeed 
he  had  been  always  unwilling  to  believe  that 
any  thing  which  was  very  pcoper  and  very  ne- 
cessary, could  be  so  extremely  vulgar  and  un- 
becoming  as  his  daughters  were  always  declar- 
ing  it  to  be.  And  his  late  experience  of  the 
little  comfort  he  found  at  home,  inclined  him 
now  still  more  strongly  to  suspect  that  things 
wero  not  so  right  there  as  he  bad  been  made  to 
suppose.  But  it  was  in  vain  to  speak ;  for  his 
daughters  constantly  stopped  his  mouth  by  a 
favourite  saying  of  theirs,  which  equally  indica- 
ted aflectation  and  vulgarity,  that  it  was  better 
to  be  out  of  the  world  than  out  of  the  fashion. 

Soon  after  dinner  the  women  went  out  to 
their  several  employments;  and  Mr.  Worthy 
being  left  alone  with  his  guest,  the  following 
discourse  took  place : 

BragwelL  You  have  a  couple  of  sober,  pretty 
looking  girls.  Worthy ;  but  I  wonder  they  don't 
tiff  off  a  little  more.  Why,  my  girls  have  as 
much  fat  and  flour  on  their  heads  as  woald  half 
maintain  my  reapers  in  suet  pudding. 

Worthy.  Mr.  Bragwell,  in  the  management  of 
my  family,  I  don't  consider  what  I  might  afford 
only,  though  that  is  one  great  point ;  but  I  conw 
aider  also  what  is  needful  and  becoming  in  a 
man  of  my  station ;  for  there  are  so  many  use- 
fbl  wa3r8  of  laying  out  money,  that  I  feel  as  if 
it  were  a  sin  to  spend  one  unnecessary  shiiling. 
— Having  bad  the  blessing  of  a  good  educatioa 
myselK  I  have  been  able  to  give  the  like  advan* 
tage  to  my  daughters.  One  of  the  best  lesmns 
I  have  taught  them  is,  to  know  themselves ;  and 
one  proof  that  they  have  learnt  this  lesson  is, 
that  they  are  not  above  any  of  the  duties  of 
their  station.  They  read  and  write  well,  and 
when  my  eyes  are  bad,  they  keep  my  accounts 
in  a  very  pretty  manner.  If  I  had  put  them  te 
learn  what  you  call  genteel  things^  these  might 
either  have  been  of  no  use  to  them,  and  so  both 
time  and  money  thrown  away ;  or  they  mi^ht 
proved  worse  than  nothing  to  them  by  leading 
them  into  wrong  notions,  and  wrong  company. 
Though  we  do  not  wish  them  to  do  the  laborious 
parts  of  the  dairy  work,  yet  they  always  assist 
their  mother  in  the  management  of  it  As  to 
their  appearance,  they  are  every  day  nearly  as 
you  see  them  now,  and  on  Sunday  they  are 
very  neatly  dressed,  but  it  is  always  m  a  decent 
and  modest  way.  There  ore  no  lappets,  frin^fes, 
furbelows,  and  tawdry  ornaments ;  no  trains, 
turbans,  and  flounces,  fluttering  about  my'chee9e 
and  butter.  And  I  should  fbel  no  vanity,  but 
much  mortification,  if  a  stranger  seeing  mrmei* 
Worthy's  daughters  at  church  should  tak  wh» 
those  fine  ladies  were. 

BragwelL  Now  I  own  I  should  like  t»  bav« 
such  a  question  asked  concerning  my  daugh 
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ten.  I  lik  «o  nrtake  ,  jople  stare  and  envj.  It 
makes  one  feel  oneself  somebody.  I  never  feel 
the  pleasure  of  having  handsome  tilings  so  much 
as  when  I  see  they  raise  curiosity ;  and  enjoy 
th^  envy  o€  others  as  a  fresh  evidence  of  my 
own  prosperity.  But  as  to  yourself,  to  be  sure, 
yoa  best  know  what  you  can  afford ;  and  indeed 
there  is  some  difference  between  your  daughters 
and  the  Miss  Bragwells. 

Worthy.  For  ray  part,  before  I  engage  in  any 
expense,  I  always  ask  myself  these  two  short 
questions ;  First,  can  I  afford  it  7— Secondly,  is 
it  proper  ^r  me  7 

BragweU,  Do  you  so  7  Now  I  own  I  ask  my- 
self  but  one ;  for  if  I  find  I  can  afford  it,  I  take 
care  to  make  it  proper  for  me.  If  I  can  pay 
tot  a  thing,  no  one  has  a  right  to  hinder  me 
from  having  it 

Worthy,  Certainly.  But  a  man*8  own  pru- 
dence, hjs  love  of  propriety  and  sense  of  duty, 
ought  to  prevent  him  from  doing  an  improper 
thing,  as  effectually  as  if  there  were  somebody 
to  hinder  him. 

BrugwelL  Now,  I  think  a  man  is  a  fool  who 
is  hindered  from  having  any  thing  he  has  a 
mind  to ;  unless  indeed,  he  is  in  want  of  money 
to  pay  for  it  I  am  no  friend  to  debt  A  poor 
man  must  waht  on. 

Worthy.  But  I  hope  my  children  have  bot 
learnt  to  want  any  thing  which  is  not  proper 
for  them.  They  are  very  industrious ;  they  at- 
tend to  business  all  day,  and  in  the  evening 
they  sit  down  to  their  work  and  a  good  book. 
I  take  care  that  neither  their  reading  nor  con- 
versation shall  excite  any  desires  or  tastes  un- 
suitable to  their  condition.  They  have  little 
vanity,  because  the  kind  of  knowlod^  they  have 
imof  too  sober  a  sort  to  raise  admiration ;  and 
fitMD  that  vanity  which  attends  a  little  smatter- 
ing of  frivolous  accomplishments,  I  have  se- 
cured them,  bv  keeping  them  in  total  ignorance 
of  all  such.  I  think  they  live  in  the  fear  of  God. 
I  trust  they  are  humble  and  pious,  and  I  am 
sure  they  seem  cheerful  and  happy  If  I  am 
sick,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  them  dispute  which 
shall  wait  upon  me ;  for  they  say  the  maid  can- 
DoC  do  it  so  tenderly  as  themselves. 

This  part  of  the  discourse  staggered  Brag- 
welL  An  involuntary  tear  rushed  into  hi^  eve. 
Vain  as-  be  was,  he  could  not  help  feeling  what 
a  difference  a  religious  and  a  worldly  education 
nade  on  the  heart,  and  how  much  the  former 
le^laled  even  the  natural  temper.  Another 
tking  which  surprised  him  was,  that  these  girls 
Hvin^  a  life  of  domestic  piety,  without  any  pub- 
lie  diversions,  should  be  so  very  cheerful  and 
happy;  while  his  own  daughters,  who  were 
■ever  contradicted,  and  were  indulged  with 
eontinual  amusements,  were  always  sullen  and 
flUempered.  That  they  who  were  more  hu- 
moured  should  be  less  grateful,  and  they  who 
were  noore  amused  less  happy,  disturbed  him 
much.  He  envied  Worthy  the  tenderness  of  his 
children,  though  he  would  not  own  it,  but  turn- 
ed  it  off  thus  : 

BrugwelL  But  my  girls  are  too  smart  to  make 
mops  of^  that  is  the  truth.  Though  ours  is  a 
feoely  village,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  soon 
liey  ^ei  the  foshions.  What  with  the  discrip. 
Cioos  tn  the  magazines,  and  the  pictures  in  the 


pocket-books,  they  have  them  in  a  twinkling 
and  out-do  their  patterns  all  to  nothing.  I  usea 
to  take  in  the  Country  Journal,  because  it  was 
useful  enough  to  see  liowoats  went,  the  time  of 
high  water,  and  the  price  of  stocks.  But  when 
m?  ladies  came  home,  forsooth,  I  was  soon 
whedled  out  of  that,  and  forced  to  take  a  Lon. 
don  paper,  that  tells  a  deal  about  the  caps  and 
feathers,  and  all  the  trumpery  of  the  quality, 
and  the  French  dress,  and  the  French  undress. 
When  I  want  to  know  what  hops  are  a  bag, 
they  are  snatching  the  paper  to  see  what  violel 
soap  is  a  pound.  And  as  to  the  dairy,  they  never 
care  how  oow*8  milk  goes,  as  long  as  they  can 
get  some  stuff  which  they  call  milk  of  roses. 
Seeing  them  disputing  violently  the  other  day 
about  cream  and  butter,  I  thought  it  a  sign  they 
were  beginning  to  care  for  the  farm,  till  I  found 
it  was  cold  cream  for  the  hands,  and  jessamine 
butter  for  the  hair. 

Worthy,  But  do  your  daughters  never  read  7 

BragweU.  Read  !  I  believe  they  do  toa  Why 
our  Jack,  the  pbugh-boy,  spends  half  his  time 
in  going  to  a  shop  in  our  market  town,  where 
they  let  out  books  to  read  with  marble  covers. 
And  they  sell  paper  with  all  manner  of  colours 
on  the  edges,  and  gim-cracks,  and  powder-pnfib, 
and  wash-balls,  and  cards  without  any  pips,  and 
every  thing  in  the  world  that*8  genteel  and  of 
no  use.  *Twas  but  the  other  day  I  met  Jack 
with  a  basket  full  of  these  books ;  so  having 
some  time  to  spare,  I  sat  down  to  see  a  little 
what  they  were  about 

Worthy.  Well,  I  hope  yon  there  found  what 
was  likely  to  improve  your  daughters,  and  teach 
them  the  true  use  of  time. 

BragtoelL  O,  as  to  that,  you  are  pretty  much 
out  I  could  make  neither  head-nor  tail  of  it; 
it  was  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red-herrins : 
it  was  all  about  my  lord,  and  sir  Harry,  and  vie 
captain.  But  X  never  met  with  such  nonsensi- 
cal  follows  in  my  lifo.  Their  talk  was  no  more 
like  that  of  my  old  landlord,  who  was  a  lord  you 
know,  nor  the  captain  of  our  fensibles,  than 
chalk  is  like  cheese.  I  was  fairly  taken  in  at 
first,  and  began  to  think  I  had  got  hold  of  a 
godly  book ;  for  there  was  a  deal  about  hope  and 
despair,  and  death,  and  heaven,  and  angels,  and 
torments,  and  everlasting  happiness.  But  when 
I  got  a  little  on,  I  found  there  was  no  meaning 
in  all  these  words,  or  if  any,  it  was  a  bad  mean- 
ing.  Eternal  misery,  perhaps,  only  meant  a 
moments  disappointment  about  a  bit  of  a  letter ; 
and  everlasting  happiness  meant  two  people 
talking  nonsense  together  for  five  minutes.  lo 
short,  I  never  met  with  such  a  pack  of  lies.  The 
people  talk  such  wild  gibberish  as  no  folks  in 
their  sober  sensss  ever  did  talk ;  and  the  things 
that  happen  to  them  are  not  like  the  things  that 
ever  happen  to  me  or  any  of  my  acquaintance. 
They  are  at  home  one  minute,  and  beyond  sea 
the  next :  beggars  to-day,  and  bros  lo-morrow| 
waiting  maids  in  the  morning,  and  dutchesses 
at  night  Nothing  happens  in  a  natural  gradual 
way,  as  it  does  at  home  ;  they  grow  rich  by  the 
stroke  of  a  wand,  and  poor  by  the  magic  of  a 
word ;  the  disinherited  orphan  of  this  hour  is 
the  overgrown  heir  of  the  next :  now  a  bride 
and  bridegroom  turn  out  to  be  brother  and  sis- 
ter, and  the  brother  and  sister  prove  to  be  no 
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relations  at  all.  You  and  I,  master  Worthy, 
hafe  worked  hard  many  years,  and  think  it 
Tery  well  to  have  scraped  a  trifle  of  money  to- 
gether ;  you,  a  few  hundreds  I  suppose,  and  I  a 
few  thousands.  But  one  would  think  every  man 
in  thdse  books  had  the  bank  of  England  in  his 
*serutoire.  Then  there  is  another  Hiinflf  which 
I  never  met  with  in  true  life.  We  thmk  it  pretty 
well,  you  know,  if  one  has  got  one  thing,  and 
another  has  got  another.  I  will  tell  yon  now  I 
mean.  You  are  reckoned  sansible,  our  parson 
is  learned,  the  squire  is  rich,  I  am  rather  gene- 
rous, one  of  your  daughters  is  pretty,  and  both 
mine  are  genteel  But  in  these  books  (except 
here  and  there  one,  whom  they  make  worse  than 
Sat^  himself)  every  man  and  woman's  child  of 
them,  are  all  wise,  and  witty,  and  generous,  and 
i%ch,  and  handsome,  and  genteel ;  and  all  to  the 
last  degree.  Nobody  is  middling,  or  good  in 
one  thing,  and  bad  in  another,  like  my  live  ac 
quaintance ;  but  it  is  all  up  to  the  skies,  or  down 
to  the  dirt  I  had  rather  read  Tom  Hickathrift, 
or  Jack  the  (^iant  Killer,  a  thousand  times. 

Wcrihy.  You  have  found  out,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
that  many  of  these  books  are  ridiculous ;  I  will 
go  farther,  and  say,  that  to  me  they  appear 
wicked  also :  and  I  should  account  the  reading 
of  them  a  great  mischief,  especially  to  people 
in  middling  and  low  life,  if  I  only  took  into  the 
account  the  great  kiss  of  time  such  reading 
causes,  and  Uie  aversion  it  leaves  behind  for 
what  is  more  serious  and  solid.  But  this,  though 
a  bad  part,  is  not  the  worst  These  books  give 
false  views  of  human  life.  They  teach  a  con- 
tempt for  humble  and  domestic  duties ;  for  in- 
dustry,  frugality,  and  retirement  Want  of 
youCh  and  l^uty  is  considered  in  them  as  ri- 
diculous. Plain  people,  like  vou  and  me,  are 
objects  of  contempt  Parental  authority  is  set 
at  naught  Nay,  plots  and  contrivances  against 
parents  and  guardians,  fill  half  the  volumes. 
They  consider  love  as  the  great  business  of  hu- 
man life,  and  even  teach  that  it  is  impossible 
for  this  love  to  be  regulated  or  restrahied ;  and 
to  the  indulgence  of  this  passion  every  duty  b 
therefore  sacrificed.  A  country  life,  with  a  kind 
mother  or  a  sober  aunt,  is  described  as  a  state 
of  intolerable  misery  :  and  6ne  would  be  apt  to 
fancy  from  their  painting,  tiiat  a  good  country 
house  is  a  prison,  and  a  worthy  fatl^r  the  jailor. 
Vice  is  set  off  with  every  ornament  which  can 
make  it  pleasing  and  amiable ;  while  virtue  and 
piety  are  made  ridiculous,  by  tacking  to  them 
something  that  is  ailly  or  absurd.  Crimes  which 
would  be  considered  as  hanging  matter  at  our 
county  assizes— at  least  if  I  were  a  juryman,  I 
■hould  bring  in  the  whole  train  of  heroes, 
OuiUy — Death — are  here  made  to  the  appear- 
ance  of  virtue,  by  being  mixed  with  some  wild 
flight  of  unnatural  generosity.  Those  crying 
Wins,  ADULTER r,  OAMiNO,  DUEUi,  and  SKLF-Mim- 
DER,  are  made  so  familiar,  and  the  wickedness 
of  them  is  so  disguised  by  fine  words  and  sof\ 
descriptions,  that  even  innocent  girls  ge^  loose 
to  their  abhorrence,  and  talk  with  complacency, 
of  things  which  should  not  be  so  much  as  named 
hy  them. 

I  should  not  have  said  so  much  on  this  mis- 
thief  (continued  Mr.  Worthy)  from  which  I 
TC  iay,  great  folks  fancy  people  in  our  station 


are  safe  enough,  if  I  do  not  know  and  lamem 
that  this  corrupt  reading  is  now  got  down  even 
among  some  of  the  lowest  class.  And  it  is  an 
evil  which  is  spreading  every  day.  Poor  indqs. 
trious  firls,  who  get  their  bread  by  the  needia 
or  the  loom,  spend  half  the  night  in  listening  to 
these  books.  Thus  the  labour  of  one  girl  is  lost, 
and  the  minds  of  the  rest  are  corrupted ;  for 
though  their  hands  are  employed  in  honest  in. 
dustry,  which  might  help  to  preserve  them 
from  a  life  of  sin,  yet  their  hearts  are  at  the 
very  time  polluted  by  scenes  and  descriptions 
which  are  too  likely  to  plunge  them  into  it :  and 
when  .their  vain  weak  heads  compare  the  soft 
and  delicious  lives  of  the  heroines  in  the  book, 
with  their  own  mean  ^arb  and  hard  labour,  the 
effect  is  obvious ;  and  I  think  1  do  not  go  too 
far  when  I  say,  that  the  vain  and  showy  man- 
ner in  which  young  women,  who  have  to  work 
for  their  bread,  have  taken  to  dress  themselves, 
added  to  the  poison  they  draw  from  these  books, 
contribute  together  to  bring  them  to  destr miction, 
more  than  umost  any  other  cause.  Now  teli 
me,  do  not  you  think  these  wild  books  will  hurt 
your  daughters  7 

BragweU,  Why  I  do  think  they  are  grown 
full  ofschemes,  and  contrivances  and  whispers, 
that*s  the  truth  on*t  Every  thing  is  a  secret. 
They  always  seem  to  be  on  the  look-out  for 
something,  and  when  nothing  comes  on*t,  then 
they  are  sulky  and  disappomted.  They  will 
keep  company  with  their  equals :  they  despise 
trade  and  farming ;  and  I  own  Vmfor  the  stvff, 
I  should  not  like  them  to  marry  any  bnt  a  man 
of  substance,  if  he  was  ever  so  smart  Now  they 
will  hardly  sit  down  with  a  substantial  country 
dealer.  But  if  they  hear  of  a  recruiting  party 
in  our  market-town,  on  goes  the  finery — off  they 
are.  Some  flimsy  excuse  is  patched  up.  They 
want  something  at  the  book-shop  or  the  millf. 
ner's;  because  I  suppose  there  is  a  chance  for 
some  Jack-a-napes  of  an  ensign  may  be  there 
buying  sticking-plaster.  In  short,  I  do  grow  a 
little  uneasy ;  for  I  should  not  like  to  see  all  I 
have  saved  thrown  away  on  a  knapsack. 

So  saying,  they  both  rose  and  walked  out  tc 
view  the  farm.  Mr.  Bragwell  affected  greatly 
to  admire  the  good  order  of  every  thing  he  saw; 
but  never  forgot  to  con^pare  it  with  something 
larger,  and  handsomer,  or  better  of  his  own.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  self  was  his  standard  of 
perfection  in  every  thing.  All  he  himself  pos. 
sessed  gained  some  increased  value  in  his  eyes 
from  being  his  j  and  in  surveying  the  property 
of  his  friend,  he  derived  food  for  his  vanity,  from 
things  which  seemed  least  likely  to  raise  It 
Every  appearance  of  comfort,  of  success  of  me- 
rit, in  v»y  thing  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Worthy 
led  him  to  speak  of  some  superior  advantage 
of  his  own  of  the  same  kind :  and  it  was  clear 
that  the  chief  part  of  the  satisfaction  he  felt  in 
walkin?  over  the  farm  of  his  friend,  was  caused 
by  thinking  how  much  larger  his  own  was. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  felt  a  kindness  for  him, 
which  all  his  vanity  could  not  cure,  was  always 
on  the  watch  how  to  turn  their  talk  on  some 
useful  point  And  whenever  people  resolve  lo 
go  into  company  with  this  view,  it  is  commonly 
their  own  fault,  if  some  opportunity  of  turning 
it  to  account  does  not  offer. 
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He  MW  Bragwell  was  intoxicated  with  pride, 
and  nndone  by  micceaa;  and  that  his  family  was 
in  the  high  niad  to  rain  throogh  mere  prosperi- 
hr.  He  thoagbt  that  if  some  means  could  be 
lonnd  to  open  his  eyes  on  his  own  character,  to 
which  he  was  now  totally  blind,  it  might  be  of 
the  utmost  serriee  to  him.  The  more  Mr.  Wor- 
thy reflected,  the  more  he  wished  to  undertake 
this  kind  office.  He  was  not  sore  that  Mr.  Brag- 
well  would  bear  it,  but  he  was  very  sure  it  was 
his  duty  to  attempt  it  As  'Mr.  Worthy  was 
very  humble  himself,  he  had  great  patience  and 
forbearance  with  the  ikults  of  others.  He  felt 
no  pride  at  hvrinr  eseaped  the  errors  into  which 
they  had  ^Ilen,  for  he  knew  who  it  was  had 
nmde  him  to  differ.  He  remembered  that  God 
/lad  given  him  many  advanta^ ;  a  pious  father 
tnd  a  religiops  education :  this  made  him  hum- 
ile  under  a  sense  of  his  own  sins,  and  charita- 
Ue  towards  the  sins  of  others,  who  had  not  the 
same  priviJeges. 

Just  as  he  was  going  to  try  to  enter  into  a 
Tery  se'rioos  conversation  with  his  guest,  he  was 
stopped  by  the  appearande  of  his  daughter,  who 
fold  them  supper  was  ready. — ^This  interruption 
obliges  me  to  break  off  also,  and  I  shall  reserve 
wh^  follows  to  the  next  month,  when  I  pro- 
mise  to  give  my  readers  the  second  part  of  this 
htstoiy. 


PART  II. 

A  OONVKRSATIO)!. 

SooM  after  sapper  M«.  Worthy  left  the  room 
with  her  daughters,  at  her  husband's  desire;  for 
It  was  his  intention  to  speak  more  plainly  to 
Brag  well  than  was  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  him 
to  hear  before  o&ers.  The  two  farmers  being 
seated  at  their  little  table,  each  in  a  handsome 
old-&shiaaed  great  chair,  Braffwell  began. 

*  It  is  a  ^reat  comfort  neighbour  Worthy,  at 
a  certain  tune  of  life  to  be  got  above  the  world  : 
my  notion  is,  that  a  man  slKHild  labour  bard  the 
ftrst  part  of  his  days,  that  he  may  then  sit  down 
and  enjoy  himself  the  remainder.  Now,  though 
I  hate  boasting,  yet  as  you  are  my  oldest  friend, 
I  am  about  to  open  my  heart  to  you.  Let  me 
toll  yoa  then  I  reckon  I  have  worked  as  hard 
as  an/  man  in  my  time,  and  that  I  now  begin 
to  think  I  have  a  right  to  indulge  a  little.  I 
have  got  my  money  with  character,  and  I  mean 
to  spend  it  with  credit  I  pay  everyone  his  own, 
I  set  a  good  example,  I  keep  to  my  church,  I 
serve  God^  I  honour  the  king,  and  I  obey  the 
laws  of  the  land.* 

*Thu  is  doing  a  great  deal  indeed,'  replied 
Mr.  Worthy:  •bat,'  added  be,  «I  doubt  that 
more  goes  to  the  making  up  all  these  duties  than 


the  evening  before  as. — What  if  we  sit  down 
together  as  two  friends  and  examine  one  ano- 
ther.' 

BragweD,  who  loved  argament,  and  who  was 
not  a  uttle  vain  both  of  his  sense  and  his  mo- 
rality,  aeeepted  the  challenge,  and  gave  his  word 
that  be  woald  take  in  good  part  any  thing  that 
Aaold  be  said  to  bioL — Worthy  was  about  to 


proceed,  when  Brag  well  interrupted  him  for  a 
moment,  by  saying — *  But  stop,  friend,  before 
we  begin  I  wish  you  would  remember  that  we 
have  had  a  long  walk,  and  I  want  a  little  re. 
freshment ;  have  you  no  Tiquor  that  is  stronger 
than  this  cider  7  I  am  afraid  it  will  give  me  a 
fit  of  the  gout' 

Mr.  Worthy  immediately  produced  a  bottle 
of  wine,  and  another  of  spirits ;  saying,  that 
though  be  drank  neither  spirits  nor  even  wine 
himself  yet  his  wifo  always  kept  a  little  of  each 
as  a  provision  in  case  of  sickness  or  accidents. 

Farmer  Bragwell  preferred  the  brandy,  and 
began  to  taste  it  *  Why,'  said  he,  *  this  is  no 
better  than  English  ;  I  always  use  foreign  my- 
self.'— .»I  bought  this  for  foreign/  said  Mr. 
Worthy. — *  No,  no,  it  is  English  spirits  I  assure 
you ;  but  I  can  put  you  into  a  way  to  get  foreign 
nearly  as  cheap  as  English.*  Mr.  Worthy  repli- 
ed that  he  thought  that  was  impossible. 

BrapoelL  0  no ;  there  are  ways  and  means — 
a  word  to  the  wise — there  is  an  acquaintance 
of  mine  that  lives  upon  the  south  coast — ^you  are 
a  particular  friend  and  I  will  get  you  half-a-do- 
zen gallons  for  a  trifle. 

Worthy,  Not  if  it  be  smuggled,  Mr.  Brag- 
well,  though  I  should  get  it  for  ^zpence  a  hot- 
tie. — ^*Ask  no  (questions,'  said  the  other,  *I 
never  say  any  thing  to  any  one,  and  who  is  the 
wiser  7' — *  And  so  this  is  your  way  of  obeying 
the  laws  of  the  land,'  said  Mr.  Worthy— *  here 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  your  morality.* 

BragwiU,  Come,  come,  don't  make  a  fuss 
about  trifles.  Ifetery  on€  did  it  indeed  it  would 
be  another  thing ;  but  as  to  my  getting  a  little 
good  brandv  cheap,  why  that  can't  hurt  the  re- 
venue  moch. 

Worthy,  Pray  Mr.  Bragwell  what  should  you 
think  of  a  man  who  would  dip  his  hand  into  a 
bag  and  take  out  a  fow  guineas  7 

Bragwell  Think  7  why  I  think  that  he  should 
be  hai^d  to  be  sure. 

Wonhy,  But  suppose  that  bag  stood  in  the 
kiiig's  treasury  7 

BragwelL  In  the  king's  treasury !  worse  and 
worse!  What,  rob  the  kind's  treasury  !  Well, 
I  hope  if  any  one  has  done  it,  t{ie  robber  will  be 
taken  op  and  execated ;  for  I  suppose  we  shall 
all  be  taxed  to  pay  the  damage. 

Worthy,  Very  true.  If  one  man  takes  money 
out  of  the  treasury,  others  must  be  obliged  to 
pay  the  more  into  it  But  what  think  you  if  the 
fello#  should  be  found  to  have  stopped  some 
money  in  tis  toov  to  the  treasury,  instead  of 
taking  it  out  of  the  bag  after  it  got  there  7 

Bra^weU,  Guilty,  Mr.  Worthy  ;  it  is  all  tlie 

—  in  my  opinion.    If  I  were  judge  I  would 


hang  him  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Worthy,  Hark  ye,  Mr.  BragweU,  he  that  deals 


„    .  amnggled  brandy  b  the  man  who  takes  to 

I  are  commonly  aware  o£  Suppose  then  that  Jiimself  the  king's  money  in  its  way  to  the  troa- 
yoa  and  I  talk  the  matter_over  cooUy ;  we  have    sury,  and  he  as  macb  robs  the  jrovernmcnt  a»^ 


if  he  dipt  his  hands  into  a  bag  ofguineas  in  the 
treasury  chamber.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing 
exactlJ^  Here  BragweU  seemed  a  little  ofiend- 
ed,  adt  exclaimed— ' What,  Mr.  Worthy!  do 
yon  pretend  to  say  I  am  not  an  honest  man  be- 
cause  I  like  to  get  my  brandy  as  cheap  as  I  can7 
and  because  I  Uke  to  save  a  shilling  to  ray  fa- 
milv  7   ^r.  I  repeat  it ;  I  do  my  dutv  to  God 
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and  my  neighbour.  I  say  the  Lord*8  prayer 
most  days,  I  go  to  church  on  Sundays,  I  repeat 
my  creed,  and  keep  the  ten  commandments ; 
and  though  I  now  and  then  get  a  little  brandy 
cheap,  yet  Upon  the  whole,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
I  do  as  much  as  can  be  expected  of  any  man, 
and  more  than  the  generality.* 

Worthy,  Come  then  since  you  say  you  keep 
the  commandments,  you  cannot  be  offended  if 
I  ask  you  whether  you  understand  them. 

Bragwell.  To  be  sure  I  do.  I  dare  say  I  do: 
Iook*ye,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  don*t  pretend  to  much 
leading,  I  was  not  bred  to  it  as  you  were.  If 
my  father  had  been  a  parson,  I  fancy  I  should 
have  made  as  good  a  figure  as  some  other  folks, 
but  I  hope  good  sense  and  a  good  heart  may 
teach  a  man  his  duty  without  much  scholarship. 

Worthy.  To  come  to  the  point ;  let  us  now  go 
through  the  ten  commandments,  and  let  us  take 
along  with  us  those  explanations  of  them  which 
our  Saviour  gave  us  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount 

BragwcU.  Sermon  on  the  mount !  why  the 
ten  commandments  are  in  the  20th  chapter  of 
Exodus.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  know 
where  to  find  the  commandments  as  well  as  you 
do ;  for  it  happens  that  I  am  churcb-warden, 
and  I  can  see  from  the  altar-piece  where  the 
ten  commandments  are,  without  your  telling 
rae,  for  my  pew  directly  faces  it. 

Worthy,  But  I  advise  yon  to  read  the  sermon 
on  the  mount,  that  you  may  see  the  full  mean- 
in?  of  them. 

Bragwell,  What !  do  you  want  to  make  me 
believe  there  are  two  ways  of  keeping  the  com- 
mandments 7 

Worthy.  No ;  but  there  may  be  two  ways  of 
understanding  them. 

BragtoelL  Well,  I  am  not  afraid  to  be  put  to 
the  proof;  I  defy  any  man  to  say  I  do  not  keep 
at  least  all  the  four  first  that  are  on  the  led  side 
of  the  altar-piece. 

Worthy.  If  you  can  prove  that,  I  shall  be 
more  ready  to  believe  you  observe  those  of  the 
other  table ;  for  he  who  does  his  duty  to  God, 
will  be  likely  to  do  his  duty  to  his  neighbour  also. 

Bragwell.  What  I  do  you  think  wat  I  serve 
two  Gods?   Do  you  think  then  that  I  make 

Kiven  images,  and  worship  stocks  or  stones  7 
»you  take  me  for  a  papist  or  an  idolater? 

Worthy,  Don't  triumph  quite  so  soon,  master 
Bragwell.  Pray  is  there  nothinjr  in  the  world 
you  prefer  to  CJod,  and  thus  make  an  idol  of? 
Do  you  not  love  your  money,  or  your  lands,  or 
your  crops,  or  your  cattle,  or  your  own  will,  or 
your  own  way,  rather  better  than  you  love  God  ? 
Do  you  never  think  of  these  with  more  pleasure 
than  you  think  of  him,  and  follow  them  more 
eaferly  than  your  religious  duty  7 

Bragwell,  O !  there's  nothing  abont  that  in 
the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus. 

Worthy.  But  Jesus  Christ  has  said,  *  He  thati 
Wveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me.*  Now  it  is  certainly  a  man*s 
duty  to  love  his  father  and  his  mother ;  nay,  it 
would  be  wicked  not  to  love  them,  and  jei  we 
most  not  love  even  these  more  than  our  Creator 
and  our  Saviour.  Well,  I  think  on  this  princi- 
ple, your  heart  pleads  guilty  to  the  breach  of 
the  first  and  second  commandments ;  let  us  pro- 
ened  to  the  third.  | 


Bragwell,  That  is  about  swearing,  if  it 
not? 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  had  observed  Bragwell 
guilty  of  much  profanencss  in  using  the  name 
of  his  Maker,  (though  all  such  offensive  words 
have  been  avoided  in  writing  this  history)  now 
told  him  that  he  had  been  waiting  the  whole 
day  for  an  opportunity  to  reprove  him  for  his 
frequent  breach  of  the  third  commandment 

'  Good  L — d  !  I  break  the  third  command- 
ment V  said  Bragwell ;  *  no  indeed,  hardly  ever, 
I  once  used  to  swear  a  little  to  be  sure,  but  I 
vow  I  never  do  it  now,  except  now  and  then 
when  I  happen  to  be  in  a  passion :  and  in  such 
a  case,  why,  good  G— d,  you  know  the  sin  is 
with  those  who  provoke  me,  and  not  with  roe  'r 
but,  upon  my  soul,  I  don*t  think  I  have  sworn 
an  oath  these  three  months,  no  not  I,  faith,  as  I 
hope  to  be  saved.* 

Worthy,  And  yet  you  have  broken  this  holy 
law  not  less  than  five  or  six  times  in  the  last 
speech  yon  have  made. 

Bragwell.  Lord  bless  roe !  Sure  you  mistake. 
Good  heavens,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  call  G— d  to  wit- 
ness, I  have  neither  cursed  nor  swore  since  I 
have  been  in  the  house. 

Worthy.  Mr.  Bragwell,  this  is  the  way  io 
which  many  who  call  themselves  very  good  sort 
of  people  deceive  themselves.  What !  is  it  n» 
profanation  of  the  name  of  your  Maker  to  use 
it  ligh^y,  irreverently  and  familiarly  as  you 
have  done  ?  Our  Saviour  has  not  only  told  ns 
not  to  swear  by  the  immediate  name  of  God, 
but  he  has  said,  *  swear  not  at  all,  neither  by 
heaven  nor  by  the  earth,*  and  in  order  to  hinder 
our  inventing  any  other  irreligious  exclamations 
or  expressions,  he  has  even  addod,  *  but  let  your 
communications  be  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay ;  for 
whatsoever  is  more  than  this  simple  affirmation 
and  denial  cometh  of  evil.*  Nay  more,  so  great- 
Iv  do  I  reverence  that  high  and  holy  name,  that 
I  think  even  some  good  people  have  it  too  fre- 
quently in  their  months ;  and  that  they  might 
convey  the  idea  without  the  word. 

Bragwell,  Well,  well,  I  most  take  a  little 
more  care,  I  believe.  I  vow  to  heaven  I  did  not 
know  there  had  been  so  much  harm  in  it;  but 
my  daughters  seldom  speak  without  using  some 
of  these  words,  and  yet  they  wanted  to  make 
me  believe  the  other  day  that  it  was  monstrous 
vulgar  to  swctr. 

Worthy,  Women,  even  gentlewomen,  who 
ought  to  correct  this  evil  habit  in  their  fathers, 
and  hosbonds,  and  children,  are  too  apt  to  en- 
ooorage  it  by  their  own  practice.  And  indeed 
they  hetiaj  the  profaneness  of  their  own  minds 
also  by  it ;  for  none  who  venerate  the  holy  name 
of  God,  can  either  profane  it  in  this  manner 
themselves,  or  bear  others  do  so  without  being 
exceedingly  pained  at  it 

BragweU,  Well,  since  yoo  are  so  hard  upon 
me,  I  believe  I  most  e*on  give  op  this  pointr--8o 
let  OS  pass  on  to  the  next,  and  here  I  tread  upon 
sore  groond  ;  for  as  sharp  as  you  are  upon  me, 
yoo  can*t  accuse  me  of  being  a  Sabbs.th  breaker, 
since  I  go  to  church  every  Sunday  of  my  life, 
unless  on  some  very  extraordinary  occasion. 

Worthy.  For  those  occasions  the  Gospel  al- 
lows, by  saying,  *the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.*    Our  owa 
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■iekness.  or  attending  on  the  sickness  of  others, 
%n  lawful  impediments. 

Bragwell.  Yes,  and  I  am  now  and  then  ob- 
liged to  look  at  a  drove  of  beasts,  or  to  go  a 
journey,  or  take  some  medicine,  or  perhaps 
aome  friend  may  call  upon  me,  or  it  may  be 
▼ery  cold,  or  very  hot,  or  very  rainy. 

Worthy.  Poor  excuses!  Mr.  Brafi^well.  Do 
yuu  call  these  lawful  impediments  ?  I  am  afraid 
they  will  not  pass  for  such  on  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. But  how  is  the  rest  of  your  Sunday 
tpeut? 

BragwelL  O  why,  I  assure  you  I  often  go  to 
church  in  the  afternoon  also,  and  even  if  I  am 
ever  so  sleepy. 

Worthy,  And  so  you  finish  your  nap  at  church, 
I  sappose. 

BragwdL  Why  as  to  that,  to  be  sure  we  do 
oontrive  to  have  something  a  little  nicer  than 
oomoMn  for  dinner  on  a  Sunday :  in  consequence 
of  which  one  eats,  you  know  a  little  more  than 
ordinary ;  and  having  nothing  to  do  on  that  day, 
has  more  leisure  to  take  a  cheerliil  glass ;  and 
all  these  things  will  make  one  a  little  heavy  you 
know. 

Worthy.  And  don*t  you  take  a  little  ride  in 
the  moming,  an4  look  at  your  sheep  when  the 
weather  is  good  ;  and  so  fill  your  mmd  iust  be- 
fiire  you  go  to  church  with  thoughts  of  them ; 
and  when  the  weather  is  bad,  don't  you  settle 
■n  account  ?  or  write  a  few  letters  of  business 
after  church  ? 

BragweU,  I  can't  say  but  I  do ;  but  that  is 
nothing  to  any  body,  as  long  as  I  set  a  good 
example  by  keeping  to  my  church. 

Worthy.  And  how  do  you  paM  your  Sunday 
oreniogs  7 

Bras^welL  My  wife  and  daughters  go  a  Tiait- 
log  Sunday  afternoons.  My  daughters  are  glad 
to  get  out  at  any  rt te ;  and  as  to  my  wife,  she 
«ys  that  being  ready  dressed,  it  is  a  pity  to 
kie  the  opportunity  :  besides,  it  savee  her  time 
on  a  weak  day ;  so  then  you  see  I  have  it  all  my 
own  way,  and  when  I  have  got  rid  of  the  ladies, 
who  are' ready  to  faint  at  the  smell  of  tobacco, 
I  can  venture  to  smoke  a  pipe,  and  drink  a 
•ober  glass  of  punch  with  half  a  dozen  fViends. 

Worthy.  Which  punch  being  made  of  smug- 
gled brandy,  and  drunk  on  the  Lord*s-day,  and 
very  vain,  as  well  as  profane  and  worldly  com- 
■any,  70a  are  enabled  to  break  both  the  law  of 
bait  and  that  of  your  country  at  a  stroke :  and 
I  aoppofio  when  you  are  got  together,  you  speak 
ef  your  cattle,  or  of  your  crops,  afler  which  per- 
kipe  you  talk  over  a  few  of  your  neighbours* 
iaoita,  and  then  you  brag  a  littJe  of  your  own 
weahh  or  vour  own  achievements. 

BragwtlL  Why  yon  seem  to  know  ua  so  well, 
diat  any  one  would  think  yon  had  been  sitting 
behind  the  curtain ;  and  yet  you  are  a  little  mis- 
taken  too ;  for  I  think  we  have  hardly  said  a 
word  for  several  of  our  last  Sundays  on  any 
Ifamg  but  politics. 

Wonky.  And  do  you  find  that  you  much  im- 
prove your  Christian  charity  by  that  subject? 

BrmgwtlL  Why  to  be  sure  we  do  quarrel  till 
we  are  very  near  fighting,  that  is  the  worst  on*t 

Worthy.  And  then  you  call  names,  and  swear 
a  little  I  suppose. 

Brmgiceil.  Why  when  one  is  contradicted  and 


put  in  a  passion  you  know,  and  when  people, 
especially  if  they  are  one's  inferiors,  wont 
adopt  all  one*s  opinions,  flesh  and  blood  can*t 
bear  it 

Worthy.  And  when  all  your  friends  are  ^ne 
home,  what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  the  evenmgT 

BragweU.  That  is  just  as  it  happens,  some- 
times I  re&d  the  newspaper ;  and  as  one  is  gene- 
rally most  tired  on  the  days  one  does  nothing j 
I  go  to  bed  earlier  on  Sundays  than  on  other 
days,  that  I  may  be  more  fit  to  get  up  to  my 
business  the  next  morning. 

Worthy,  So  you  shorten  Sunday  as  much  as 
you  can,  by  cutting  off  a  bit  at  both  ends,  I 
suppose ;  for  I  take  it  for  granted,  you  lie  a  little 
later  in  the  morning. 

BragweU.  Come,  come,  we  shan't  get  through 
the  whole  ten  to-night,  if  you  stand  snubbing 
one  at  this  rate.  You  may  pass  over  the  fifth ; 
for  my  father  and  mother  have  been  dead  ever 
since  I  was  a  boy,  so  I  am  dear  of  that  scrape. 

Worthy.  There  are,  however,  many  relative 
duties  included  in  that  commandment ;  unkind 
ness  to  all  kindred  is  forbidden. 

BragweU.  O,  if  you  mean  my  turning  off  my 
nephew  Tom,  the  ploughboy,  you  must  not 
blame  me  for  that,  it  was  all  my  wife's  fault. 
He  was  as  good  a  lad  as  ever  lived  to  be  sure, 
and  my  own  brother's  son ;  but  my  wife  could 
not  bear  that  a  boy  in  a  carter's  frock  should  be 
about  the  house,  calling  her  aunt  We\)ttarrel- 
led  like  dog  and  cat  alwut  it ;  and  when  he  was 
turned  away  she  and  I  did  not  speak  (or  a  week. 

Worthy.  Which  was  a  fresh  breach  of  the 
commandment ;  a  worthy  nephew  turned  out  of 
doors,  and  a  wife  not  spoken  to  for  a  week,  aro 
no  very  convincing  proofs  of  your  observance 
of  the  fiflh  commandment. 

BragweU.  Well,  I  long  to  come  to  the  sixth , 
for  you  don't  think  I  commit  murder  I  hope. 

Worthy.  I  am  not  sure  of  that 

BragweU.  Murder!  what,  I  kill  any  body? 

Worthy.  Why,  the  laws  of  the  land,  indeed, 
and  the  disgrace  attending  it,  are  almost  enough 
to  keep  any  man  fh>m  actual  murder ;  let  me 
ask,  however,  do  you  never  give  way  to  unjust 
anger,  and  passion,  and  revenge?  as  for  in. 
stance,  do  you  never  feel  your  resentment 
kindle  against  some  of  the  politicians  who  con- 
tradict you  on  a  Sunday  night?  and  do  yon 
never  push  your  animosity  against  somebody 
that  has  affronted  you,  further  than  the  occasion 
can  justify  7 

BragweU.  Hark'ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  am  a  man 
of  substance,  and  no  man  shall  offend  me  with^ 
out  my  being  even  with  him.  So  as  to  injuring 
a  man,  if  he  afiVonts  me  first,  there's  nothing 
but  good  reason  in  that. 

Worthy.  \qtj  well !  only  bear  in  mind  that 
jfou  wilfiiUy  break  this  commandment,  whether 
^ou  abuse  your  servant,  are  angry  at  your  wife, 
watch  for  a  moment  to  revenge  an  injury  on 
your  neighbour,  or  even  wreak  your  passion  Ai 
a  harmless  beast ;  for  you  have  then  the  seeds 
of  murder  working  in  your  breast ;  and  if  there 
were  no  law,  no  gibbet,  to  check  you,  and  no 
fear  of  disg^raoe  neither,  I  am  not  sure  where 
you  would  stop. 

BragweU,  Why,  Mr.  Worthy,  you  have  a 
strange  way  of  explaining  the  oonupandmonts; 
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80  you  set  me  down  fi>r  a  murderer,  merely  be- 
cause I  bear  hatred  to  a  man  who  has  done  roe 
a  hurt,  and  am  glad  to  do  him  a  like  injury  in 
my  turn. — I  am  sure  I  should  want  spirit  if  I 
did  not 

Worthy.  I  go  by  the  Scripture  rule,  which 
says,  *  he  that  iiateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer  ; 
and  again,  *  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use 
you  and  persecute  you.*  Besides,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
you  made  it  a  part  of  your  boast  that  you  said 
the  liord^s  prayer  every  day,  wherein  you  pray 
to  God  to  forgive  you  your  trespasses  as  you 
forgive  thom  that  trespass  against  you. — If 
therefore  you  do  not  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  you,  in  that  case  you  daily  pray  that 
your  own  trespasses  may  never  be>  forgiven. — 
Now  own  the  truth ;  did  you  kst  ni^ht  Tie  down 
in  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  charity  with  the 
whole  world .' 

BragwelL  Yes,  I  am  in  charity  with  the 
whole  world  in  general;  because  the  greater 
part  of  it  has  never  done  me  any  harm.  But  I 
wonH  forgive  old  Giles,  who  broke  down  *my 
new  hedge  yesterday  for  firing.— ^iles  who 
used  to  be  so  honest ! 

Worthy,  And  yet  yon  expect  that  God  will 
forgive  you  who  have  broken  down  his  sacred 
laws,  and  have  so  often  robbed  him  of  his  right 
— ^you  have  robbed  him  of  the  honour  due  unto 
his  name — ^you  have  robbed  him  of  bis  holy  day 
bv  doing  your  own  work,  and  finding  your  own 
{Measure  in  it — ^you  have  robbed  his  poor,  par- 
ticularly in  the  instance  of  Giles,  by  withhold, 
ing  from  them,  as  overseer,  such  assistance  as 
should  prevent  their  being  driven  to  the  sin  of 
stealing. 

BrtigweU.  Why,  you  are  now  ckuuging  me 
with  other  men's  sins  as  well  as  my  own. 

Worthy.  Perhaps  the  sins  which  we  cause 
other  men  to  oommit,  through  injustice,  tncon- 
sideration,  and  evil  ezamplie,  may  dreadfully 
swell  the  sum  of  our  responsibility  in  the  great 
day  of  account 

BrtigvelL  Well,  eome  let  us  make  haste  and 
get  through  these  commandments.  The  next  is, 
*■  Thou  shait  not  commit  adultery.*  Thank  Crod, 
neither  I  nor  my  fiimily  can  be  said  to  break 
the  seventh  commandment 

Worthy.  Here  again,  remember  how  Christ 
himself  hath  said,  *  whoso  looketh  on  a  woman 
to  lust  after  her,  hath  already  committed  adul- 
tery with  her  in  his  heart*  These  are  no  &r. 
fetched  expressions  of  mine,  Mr.  Bragwell,  they 
are  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  I  hope  yon  will 
not  charge  him  with  having  carried  tiimgs  too 
fkr;  for  if  you  do,  you  charge  him  with  being 
mistaken  in  the  rehgion  he  taught ;  and  this  can 
only  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  him  an  im- 
postor. 

Bragwell.  Why,  upon  my  word,  Mr.  Worthy^ 
I  don*t  like  these  sayings  or  his  which  yon  quot^ 
upon  me  «o  oflen,  and  that  is  the  truth  of  it, 
and  I  can't  say  I  feel  much  disposed  to  believe 
them. 

Worthy.  I  hope  you  believe  in  Jesus  Christ 
I  hope  you  believe  that  creed  of  your's,  which 
you  also  boasted  of  repeating  so  regularly. 

Bragwell.  Well,  well,  Til  believe  any  thing 
yon  flay«  rather  than  stand  quarrelling  with  you. 

Worthy.  I  hope  then,  you  will  allow,  that 


since  it  is  adultery  to  looK  at  a  woman  wito 
even  an  irregular  thought,  it  follows  from  the 
same  rule,  that  all  immodest  dress  in  your 
daughters,  or  indecent  jests  and  double  mean 
ings  in  yourself;  all  loose  songs  or  novels ;  and 
aU  diversions  also  which  have  a  like  dangerous 
tendency,  are  forbidden  by  the  seventh  com 
mandment ;  for  it  is  most  plain  from  what  Christ 
has  said,  that  it  takes  in  not  only  the  act,  but 
the  inclination,  the  desire,  the  indulged  imagi- 
nation ;  the  aot  is  only  the  last  and  highest  de- 
gree  of^any  sin;  the  topmost  round,  as  it  were, 
of  a  ladder,  to  which  all  the  lower  rounds  are 
only  as  so  many  steps  and  stages. 

BragweU.  Strict  indeed !  Mr.  Worthy ;  but 
let  us  go  on  to  the  next ;  you  won't  pretend  to 
say  /  ileal ;  Mr.  Bragwell,  I  trust,  was  never 
known  to  rob  on  the  highway,  to  break  open  his 
neighbour's  house,  or  to  use  false  weights  or 
measures. 

Worthy,  No,  nor  have  you  ever  been  under 
any  temptation  to  do  it,  and  yet  there  are  a 
thousand  ways  of  breaking  the  eighth  com- 
mandment  besides  actual  stealing.  For  instance 
do  you  never  hide  the  faults  of  the  goods  you 
sell,  and  heighten  the  faults  of  those  you  buy  ? 
Do  you  never  take  advantage  of  an  ignorant 
dealer,  and  ask  more  for  a  thing  than  it  is 
worth  ?  Do  you  never  turn  the  distressed  cir- 
cumstances of  a  man  who  has  something  to  sell, 
to  your  own  unfair  benefit ;  and  thus  act  as  un- 
justly by  him  as  if  you  had  stolen  7  Do  yoa 
nemr  cut  off  a  shilling  from  a  workman's  wages, 
un&T  the  pretence  iniich  your  conscience  can't 
justify  7  Do  you  never  pess  off  an  unsound 
horse  fi>r  a  sound  one  ?  Do  you  never  conceal 
the  real  rent  of  your  estate  from  the  overseers^ 
and  thereby  r<»b  the  poor-rates  of  their  legal  due  7 

Bragwdl.  Pooh  !  these  things  are  done  every 
day.  I  shan't  go  to  set  up  for  being  better  than 
my  neighbours  in  these  sort  of  things;  these 
little  matters  will  pass  muster — I  don't  set  up 
fi)r  a  reformer — If  I  am  as  good  as  the  rest  of  roy 
neighbours,  no  man  can  cdl  me  to  account,  I 
am  not  worse,  I  trust,  and  don't  pretend  to  bo 
better. 

Worthy.  You  must  be  trie^  Iiereader  at  th« 
bar  of  God,  and  not  by  a  jury  of  your  felloi^ 
creatures ;  and  the  Scriptures  are  given  U9,  in 
order  to  show  by  what  rule  we  shall  be  jodg^ed. 
How  many  or  bow  few  do  as  you  do,  is  quite 
aside  from  the  question ;  Jesus  Christ  has  even 
told  us  to  strive  to  enter  in  the  strait  gate; 
so  that  we  ought  rather  to  take  fright,  from  our 
being  like  the  common  run  of  people,  than  to 
take  comfort  from  our  being  so. 

BragweU.  Come,  I  don't  like  all  this  close 
work — it  makes  a  man  feel  I  don't  know  how 
— I  don't  find  myself  so  bsppy  as  I  did — I  don*t 
like  this  fishing  in  troubled  waters — I'm  ae 
merry  as  the  day  is  long  when  I  let  these  things 
alone. — I'm  glad  we  are  got  to  the  ninth.  But 
I  suppose  I  shall  be  lugged  in  there  too,  hc^ad 
and  shoulders.  Any  one  now  who  did  not  know 
me,  would  really  think  I  was  a  great  sinner,  by 
your  way  of  putting  things :  I  don't  bear  faiso 
witness  however. 

Worthy.  You  mean,  I  suppose,  yon  would 
not  swear  away  any  man's  life  falsely  before  n 
magistrate,  but  do  you  take  e^ual  care   not  le 
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■Under  or  backbite  him  ?  Do  you  never  repre- 
MQt  a  ^ood  action  of  a  man  yon  have  quarrelled 
villi,  as  if  it  were  a  bad  one  7  or  do  you  never 
make  a  bad  one  worse  than  it  is,  by  your  man- 
oer  of  telling  it  7  Even  when  you  invent  no 
£il9e  circumstances,  do  you  never  give  such  a 
ooloor  to  those  you  relate,  as  to  leave  a  false 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  hearers  7  Do  ^ou 
never  twist  a  story  so  as  to  ;nake  it  tell  a  httle 
better  for  yourself,  and  a  little  worse  for  your 
neighbour,  than  truth  and  justice  warrant  7 

BragwtlL  Why,  as  to  that  matter,  all  this  is 
only  naturaL 

Woriky,  Ay,  much  too  natural  to  be  right,  I 
doubt.  Wen,  now  we  are  got  to  the  last  of  the 
commandments. 

BrapoeU.  Yes,  I  have  run  the  gauntlet 
finely  through  them  all ;  you  will  bring  me  in 
guilty  here,  I  suppose,  for  the  pleasure  of  going 
through  with  it ;  for  you  condemn  without  judge 
or  jury,  master  Worthy* 

WortAy,  The  culprit,  I  think  has  hitherto 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  evidence  brought  against 
him.  The  tenth  commandment,  however,  goes 
to  the  root  and  principle  of  evil,  it  dives  Co  the 
bottom  of  thin^;  this  command  checks  the 
first  rising  of  sm  in  the  heart ;  teaches  us  to 
strangle  it  in  the  birth,  as  it  were,  before  it 
breaks  out  in  those  acts  which  are  forbidden : 
as,  for  instance,  every  man  covets  before  he  pro- 
ceeds to  steal ;  nay,  many  covet,  knowing  they 
can  do.  it  with  irnpuniW,  who  dare  not  steal,  lest 
they  should  suffer  for  it 

BngwtlL  Why,  k»k*ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  don't 
understand  these  ne^  fasliioned  explanations; 
one  should  nai  have  a  grain  of  sheer  goodness 
kfl,  iferery  thing  one  does  is  to  be  fritted  away 
at  this  rate.  I  am  not,  I  own,  quite  so  good  as 
I  thought,  but  if  what  you  say  were  true,  I 
should  be  so  miserable,  I  should  not  know  what 
to  do  with  mysel£— Why,  I  tell  you,  all  the 
world  may  be  said  to  break  the  commandments 
at  this  rate. 

Worthy.  Very  true.  All  the  world,  and  I 
myself  also,  are  but  too  apt  to  break  them,  if 
ooC  in  the  letter,  at  least  in  the  spirit  of  them. 
Why  then  all  the  world  are  (as  the  Scripture 
expresses  it)  *  guilty  before  God.*  And  if  guilty, 
they  should  own  they  are  guilty,  and  not  stand 
up  and  justify  themselves,  as  you  do,  Mr.  Brag- 
weU. 

Bragw^U.  Well,  according  to  mjr  notion,  I 
am  a  very  honest  man,  and  honesty  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  all  religion,  say  i. 

Worthy,  AU  truth,  honesty,  justice,  order, 
and  obedience  grow  out  of  the  Christian  reli- 
giao.  The  true  Christian  acts,  at  all  times, 
and  on  all  occasions,  from  the  pure  and  spiri- 
tual principle  of  love  to  Crod  and-Christ-^-On 
this  principle,  he  is  upright  in  his  dealings, 
true  to  his  word,  kbd  to  the  poor,  helpful  to 
the  oppressed.  In  short,  if  he  truly  loves  God, 
he  stKS<  do  justice,  and  canH  help  loving  mercy. 
Christianity  is  a  uniform  consistent  thmg.  It 
does  not  allow  us  to  make  up  for  the  breach  of 
one  part  of  God*s  law,  by  our  strictness  in 
observing  another.  There  is  no  sponge  in 
one  duty,  that  can  wipe  out  the  spot  of  another 
Mn. 

BragwelL  Well,  but  at  this  rate,  I  should  be 


always  puzzling  and  blundering,  and  should 
never  know  for  certain  whether  T  was  right  or 
not ;  whereas  I  am  now  quite  satisfied  with  my- 
self, and  have  no  doubts  to  torment  me. 

Worthy.  One  way  of  knowing  whether  we 
really  desire  to  obey  the  whole  Taw  of  God  is 
this ;  when  we  find  we  have  as  great  a  regard 
to  that  part  of  it,  the  breach  of  which  does  not 
touch  our  own  interest,  as  to  that  part  which 
does.  For  instance,  a  man  robs  me ;  I  am  in  a 
violent  passion  with  him,  and  when  it  is  said  to 
me,  doest  thou  well  to  be  angry  7  I  answer,  I  do 
well.  Thou  ehalt  not  steal  is  a  law  of  God,  and 
this  follow  has  broken  that  law.  Ay,  but  says 
conscience,  His  thy  own  property  which  is  in 
question.  He  has  broken  thy  hedge,  he  has 
stolen  thy  sheep,  he  has  taken  thy  purse. — Art 
thou  therefore  sure  whether  it  is  his  violation 
of  thy  property,  or  of  God's  law  which  provokes 
thee  1  I  will  put  a  second  case :  I  hear  another 
swear  most  gricvouslv — or  I  meet  him  coming 
drunk  out  of  an  sJe-bouse ;  or  I  find  him  sing- 
in^  a  loose,  profane  song.  If  I  am  not  as  much 
grieved  for  this  blasphemer,  or  this  drunkard, 
as  I  was  for  this  robber ;  if  I  do  not  take  the 
same  pains  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  sin, 
which  I  did  to  bring  the  robber  to  Justice,  *  how 
dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  me  7*  Is  it  not  clear 
that  I  value  my  own  sheep  more  than  God's 
commandments  7  That  I  prize  my  purse  more 
than  I  love  my  Maker  7  In  short,  whenever  I 
find  out  that  I  am  more  jealous  for  my  own  pro- 
perty than  for  Crod's  law ;  more  careful  about 
my  own  reputation  than  his  honour,  I  always 
suspect  I  am  got  upon  wrong  ground,  and  that 
even  my  right  actions  are  not  proceeding  from 
a  right  principle. 

BragwelL  Why,  what  in  the  world  would  yon 
have  me  do?  It  would  distract  me,  if  I  must 
run  up  every  little  action  to  its  spring,  in  thb 
manner. 

Worth/.  You  must  confess  that  vour  sins  are 
sins. — You  roust  not  merely  call  them  sins, 
while  you  see  no  guilt  in  them  ;  but  you  must 
confoss  them  so  as  to  hate  and  detest  them  ;  so 
as  to  be  habitually  humbled  under,  the  sense  of 
them ;  so  as  to  trust  for  salvation  not  in  your 
freedom  from  them,  but  in  the  mercy  of  a  Sa- 
viour ;  and  so  as  to  make  it  the  chief  business 
of  ^our  life  to  contend  against  them,  and  in  the 
mam  to  forsake  them.  And  remember,  that  if 
you  seek  for  a  deceitful  gayety,  rather  than  a 
well  grounded  cheerfulness;  if  you  prefor  a 
false  securitv  to  final  safety,  and  now  go  away 
to  your  cattlo  and  vour  farm,  and  dismiss  the 
subject  from  your  thoughts,  lest  it  should  make 
you  uneasy,  I  am  not  sure  that  this  simple  dis- 
course may  not  appear  against  you  at  the  day 
of  account,  as  a  fresh  proof  that  you  *  loved 
darkness  rather  than  light,'  and  so  increase  your 
Andemnation. 

Mr.  Brag  well  was  more  affected  tlian  he 
cared  to  oipn.  He  went  to  bed  with  loss  8[  arits 
and  more  humility  than  usual.  He  did  not, 
however,  care  to  let  Mr.  Worthy  see  the  impros- 
sion  which  it  had  made  upon  him  ;  but  at  part- 
ing  next  morning,  he  shook  him  b^  the  hand 
more  cordially  than  usual,  and  made  him  prtv 
mise  to  return  his  visit  in  a  short  time. 

What  befel  Mr.  Bragwell  and  his  fkmilv  c* 
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his  going  home  inay,  perhaps,  make  the  robject 
uf  a  future  part  of  this  history. 


PART  III. 

THK  VISIT  RETITRNKD. 

Mr.  Br  AG  well,  when  he  returned  home  from 
his  visit  to  Mr.  Worthy,  as  recorded  in  the  se- 
cond part  of  this  history,  found  that  he  was  not 
quite  so  happy  as  he  had  formerly  been.  The 
discourses  of  Mr.  Worthy  had  broken  in  not  a 
little  on  his  comfort  And  he  be^n  to  suspect 
that  ho  was  not  so  completely  in  the  rig^ht  as 
his  vanity  had  led  him  to  believe.  He  seemed 
also  to  feel  less  satisfaction  in  the  idle  gentility 
of  his  own  daughters,  smce  he  had  been  witness 
to  the  simplicity,  modesty,  and  usefulness  of 
those  of  Mr.  Worthy.  And  he  could  not  help 
seeing  that  the  vulgar  violence  of  his  wife  did 
not  produce  so  much  family  happiness  at  home, 
as  the  humble  piety  and  guiet  diligence  of  Mrs. 
Worthy  produced  in  the  nouse  of  his  friend. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Mr.  Bragwell, 
if  he  had  followed  up  those  new  convictions  of 
his  own  mind,  which  would  huve  led  him  to 
struggle  against  the  power  of  evil  principles  in 
himself,  and  to  have  controlled  the  force  of  evil 
habits  in  his  family.    But  his  convictions  were 

t'ust  sttong  enough  to  make  him  uneasy  under 
lis  errors,  without  driving  him  to  reform  them. 
The  slight  impression  soon  wore  off,  and  he  fell 
back  into  his  old  practices.  Still  his  esteem  for 
Mr.  Worthy  was  not  at  all  abated  by  the  plain 
dealing  of  that  honest  friend.  It  is  true,  he 
dreaded  his  piercing  eye :  he  felt  that  his  exam- 
ple held  out  a  constant  reproof  to  himself.  Yet 
such  is  the  force  of  early  affection  and  rooted 
reverence,  that  he  longed  to  see  him  at  his  house. 
This  desire,  indeed,  as  is  commonly  the  case, 
was  made  up  of  mixed  motives.  He  wished  for 
the  pleasure  of  his  friend^s  company ;  he  longed 
for  that  favourite  triumph  of  a  vulgar  mind,  an 
opportunity  of  showing  him  his  riches ;  and  he 
thought  it  would  raise  his  credit  in  the  world  to 
have  a  man  of  Mr.  Worthy's  character  at  his 
house. 

Mr.  Btagwell,  it  is  true,  still  went  on  with  the 
same  eagerness  in  gaining  money,  and  the  same 
ostentation  in  spending  it  But  though  he  was 
as  covetous  as  ever,  he  was  not  quite  so  sure  that 
it  was  right  to  be  sa  While  he  was  actually 
engaged  abroad  indeed.  In  transactions  with  his 
dealers,  he  was  not  very  scrupulous  about  the 
means  by  which  he  got  his  money;  and  while 
he  was  indulging  in  festivity  with  hb  friends  at 
home,  he  was  easy  enough  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  spent  it  But  a  man  can  neither  be 
making  bargains,  nor  making  feasts  always; 
there  must  be  some  intervals  between  these  two 
great  objects  for  which  worldly  men  may  be 
said  to  live ;  and  in  some  of  these  intervals  the 
most  worldly  form,  perhaps,  some  random  plans 
of  amendment  And  though  many  a  one  may 
say  in  the  fulness  of  enjoyment,  *  soul  take  thine 
eose,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry ;'  yet  hardly  any 
man,  perhaps,  allows  himself  to  say,  even  in  the 
most  secret  moments,  I  will  never  retire  from 
business — 1  will  never  repent — I  will    never 


think  of  death — Eternity  shall  never  come  into 
my  thoughts.  The  most  that  such,  a  one  pro- 
bably ventures  to  say  is,  I  need  not  repent  yet ; 
I  will  continue  such  a  sin  a  little  longer ;  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  think  on  the  next  world  when 
I  am  no  longer  fit  for  the  business  or  the  plea- 
sures of  this. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Bragwell.  He  set 
up  in  his  mind  a  general  distant  sort  of  resola- 
tion,  that  some  years  hence^  when  he  should  be 
Si  few  years  older ^  a  few  thousands  richer ;  when, 
a  few  more  of  his  present  schemes  should  he 
completed,  he  would  then  think  of  altering  his 
course  of  life.  He  would  then  certainly  set 
about  spending  a  religious  old  a^e ;  he  would 
reform  some  practices  in  his  deahngs,  or,  per- 
haps, quit  business  entirely;  he  would  think 
about  reading  good  books,  and  when  he  had 
completed  such  a  purchase,  he  would  even  be- 
gin to  give  something  to  the  poor ;  but  at  pre- 
sent he  really  had  little  to  spare  for  charity. 
The  very  reason  why  he  should  have  given 
more  was  just  the  cause  he  assigned  for  not 
giving  at  sJl,  namely  the  hardness  of  the  times. 
The  true  grand  source  of  charity,  self-denial, 
never  come  into  his  head.  Spend  less  that  you 
may  save  more,  he  would  have  thought  a  shrewd 
maxim  enough.  But  spend  less  that  you  may 
spare  more^  never  entered  into  his  book  of  Pro- 
verbs. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  Mr.  Worthy 
had  promised  to  return  hb  visit  It  was  indeed 
a  litUe  hastened  by  notice  that  Mr.  Bragwell 
would  have  in  the  course  of  the  week,  a  piece 
of  land  to  sell  by  auction ;  and  though  Mr.  Wor- 
thy believed  the  price  was  likely  to  be  above  his 
pocket,  yet  he  knew  it  was  an  occasion  which 
would  be  likely  to  bring  the  principal  farmers 
of  that  neighbourhood  together,  some  of  whom 
he  wanted  to  meet  And  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Mr.  Bragwell  prided  himself,  that  he  should 
show  his  neighbours  so  sensible  a  man  as  his 
dear  friend  Mr.  Worthy. 

Worthy  arrived  at  his  friend's  house  on  the 
Saturday,  time  enough  to  see  the  house,  and 
garden,  and  grounds  of  Mr.  Bragwell  by  day- 
light He  saw  with  pleasure  (for  he  had  a  warm 
and  generous  heart)  those  evident  signs  of  his 
friend's  prosperity ;  but  as  he  was  a  man  of  so- 
ber mind,  and  was  a  most  exact  dealer  in  truth, 
he  never  allowed  his  tongue  the  license  of  im- 
modest commendation,  which  he  used  to  say 
either  savoured  of  flattery  or  envy.  Indeed  hie 
never  rated  mere  worldly  things  so  highly  as  to 
bestow  upon  them  undue  praise.    His  calm  ap- 

Srobation  somewhat  disappointed  the  vanity  of 
f  r.  Bragwell,  who  could  not  help  secretly  sos* 
pecting  that  h\^  fViend,  as  good  a  man 'as  be 
was,  was  not  quite  free  firom  envy.  He  felt, 
however,  very  much  inclined  to  forgive  this 
jealousy,  which  he  feared  the  sight  of  his  ample 
property,  and  handsome  habitation  must  natu- 
rally awaken  in  the  mind  of  a  man  whose  own 
possessions  were  so  inferior.  He  practised  the 
usual  trick  of  ordinary  and  vulgar  minds,  that 
of  pretending  himself  to  find  some  fault  with 
those  things  which  were  particular!  v  deserving- 
praise,  when  he  found  Worthy  dispwed  to  pass 
them  over  in  silence. 
When  they  came  in  to  supper,  he  affected  tr 
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tilk  of  tho  comforts  of  Mr.  Worthy's  liuU  par- 
bar,  by  way  of  calling  his  attention  to  his  own 
lar^e  one.  He  repeated  the  word  anug^  as  ap- 
plied to  every  thing  at  Mr.  Worthy's,  with  the 
plain  design  to  make  cornparisons  favourable  to 
his  own  more  ample  domains.  He  contrived,  as 
be  passed  by  his  chair,  by  a  seeming  accident, 
to  push  open  the  door  of  a  large  beaufet  in  the 
parlour,  in  which  all  the  finery  was  most  osten- 
tatiously set  out  to  view.  He  protested  with  a 
look  of  satisfactbn  which  belied  his  words,  that 
for  his  part  he  did  not  care  a  farthing  for  all 
this  trumpery :  and  then  smiling  and  rubbing 
his  hands,  added,  with  an  air  of  no  small  im- 
portance, what  a  good  thing  it  is  though,  for 
people  of  substance,  that  tno  tax  on  plate  is 
taken  off.  Tou  are  a  happy  man,  Mr.  Worthy ; 
you  do  not  feel  these  things ;  tax  or  no  tax,  it  is 
all  the  same  to  you.  He  took  care  during  this 
speech,  by  a  cast  of  his  eye  to  direct  Mr.  Wor- 
thy's attention  to  a  great  profusion  of  the  bright- 
est cups,  salvers,  and  tankards,  and  other 
shining  ornaments,  which  crowded  the  beaufet. 
Mr.  Worthy  gravely  answered  Mr.  Bragwell,  it 
was  indeed  a  tax  which  could  not  affect  so  plain 
a  man  as  myself:  but  as  it  fell  on  a  mere  luxury, 
and  therefore  could  not  hurt  the  poor,  I  was  al- 
ways sorrr  that  it  could  not  be  made  produc- 
tive enough  to  be  continued.  A  man  in  my  mid. 
dling  situation,  who  is  contented  with  a  good 
glass  of  beer,  poured  from  a  handsome  earthen 
mag,  the  glass,  the  mug,  and  tlie  beer,  all  of 
Englisa  manufactcre,  will  be  but  little  disturb- 
ed  at  taxes  on  plate  or  on  wme ;  but  he  will  re- 
gret, as  I  do,  that  many  of  these  taxes  arc  so 
mudi  evaded,  that  new  taxes  are  continually 
brought  on  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  tho 
oW. 

During  supper  the  young  ladies  sat  in  dis- 
dainful silence,  not  deigning  to  bestow  the 
smallest  civility  on  so  plam  a  man  as  Mr.  Wor- 
thy. They  left  the  room  with  their  mamma  as 
soon  as  possible,  being  impatient  to  get  away  to 
ridicule  their  father's  old-fashioned  friend  at  full 
liberty. 

T%e  Dance  ;  or,  ike  ChrittmoM  Merry-making  ; 
exemplifying  the  effeetg  of  modem  education 
in  a  farm  house. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Mr.  Worthy  ask- 
•d  B^ag^well  how  his  family  comforts  stood,  and 
how  bis  daughters,  who,  he  said,  were  really 
flue  voang  women,  went  on.  O,  as  to  that,  re- 
plied Bragwell,  pretty  much  like  other  men's 
nandsorae  daughters,  I  suppose,  that  is,  worse 
tad  worse.  I  really  begin  to  apprehend  that 
tlMtr  fantastical  notions  have  gamed  such  a 
bead,  that  afler  all  the  money  I  have  scraped  to- 
gether, I  shall  never  get  them  well  married. 

Betsey  has  just  lost  as  good  an  offer  as  any 
girl  oofiid  desire ;  yoan^  Wilson,  an  honest  sub- 
•tantial  grazier  as  any  m  the  country.  He  not 
only  knows  every  thing  proper  fbr  his  station, 
bat  is  pleasing  in  his  behaviour,  and  a  pretty 
wbolar  into  this  bar^in  ;  he  reads  history-books 
arid  voyages  of  a  winter's  evening,  to  his  infirm 
father,  instead  of  going  to  the  card-assembly  in 
imr  town ;  he  neither  likes  drinking  nor  sport, 
ing,  and  is  a  sort  of  a  favoarite  with  our  parson; 
because  be  takes  in  the  weekly  nombeps  of  a 


fine  Bible  with  cuts,  and  subscrit^es  to  the  Sun. 
day  .school,  and  makes  a  fuss  about  helping  the 
poor ;  and  sets  up  soup-shops,  and  sells  bacon  at 
an  underprice,  and  gives  odd  bits  of  ground  to 
his  labourers  to  help  them  in  these  dear  times, 
as  they  call  them ;  but  I  think  they  are  good 
times  for  us,  Mr.  Worthy. 

Well,  for  all  this,  Betsey  only  despised  him, 
and  laughed  at  him ;  but  as  he  is  both  hand- 
some, and  rich,  I  thought  she  might  como  round 
at  last ;  and  so  I  invited  him  to  come  and  stay 
a  day  or  two  at  Christmas,  when  wc  have  aU 
ways  a  little  sort  of  merry-making  here.  But 
it  would  not  do.  He  scorned  to  talk  tliat  pala- 
vering stuff  which  she  has  been  used  to  in  the 
marble-covered  books  I  told  you  of.  He  told  her, 
indeed,  that  it  would  be  the  happiness  of  his 
heart  to  live  with  her ;  which  I  own  I  thought 
was  as  much  as  could  be  expected  of  any  man 
But  Miss  had  no  notion  of  marrying  any  one 
who  was  only  desirous  of  living  with  her.  No, 
no,  forsooth,  her  lover  must  declare  himself 
ready  to  die  for  her,  which  honest  Wilson  was 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  offer  to  do.  In  the  after- 
noon, however,  he  got  a  little  into  her  favour  by 
making  out  a  rebus  or  two  in  the  Lady's  Diary 
and  she  condescended  to  say,  she  did  not  think 
Mr.  Wilson  had  been  so  good  a  scholar ;  but  he 
soon  spoilt  all  again.  We  had  a  little  dance  in 
the  evening.  The  young  man,  though  ho  had 
not  much  taste  fbr  those  sort  of  gambols,  yet 
thought  he  could  foot  it  a  little  in  the  old  fashion- 
ed way.  So  he  asked  Betsey  to  be  his  partner. 
But  when  he  asked  what  dance  they  should  call. 
Miss  drew  up  her  head,  and  in  a  strange  «b 
berish,  said  she  should  dance  oothing  but  a  me 
nuet  de  la  Cour^  and  ordered  him  to  call  it 
Wilson  stared,  and  honestly  told  her  she  must 
call  it  herself;  for  he  could  neither  spell  nor 
pronounce  such  outlandish  words,  nor  assist  in 
such  an  outlandish  performance.  I  burst  out  s 
laughmg,  and  told  him,  I  supposed  it  something 
like  questions  and  commands ;  and  if  so,  thai 
was  much  merrier  than  dancing.  Seeing  her 
partner  standing  stock  still,  and  not  knowing 
how  to  get  out  of  the  scrape,  the  girl  began  by 
herself,  and  fell  to  swimming,  and. sinking,  and 
capering,  and  flourishing,  and  posturing,  for  all 
the  world  just  like  the  man  on  the  slack  rope  at 
our  fair.  But  seeing  Wilson  standing  like  a 
stuck  pig,  and  we  all  laughing  at  her,  she  re- 
solved to  wreak  her  malice  upon  him  ;  so,  with 
a  look  of  rage  and  disdain,  she  advised  him  to 
go  down  country  bumpkin,  with  the  dairy  maid, 
who  would  make  a  much  fitter  partner,  as  well 
as  wife,  for  him,  than  she  could  do. 

I  am  nuite  of  your  mind.  Miss,  said  ho,  with 
more  spirit  than  I  thought  was  in  him ;  you 
may  make  a  good  partner  for  a  dance,  but  you 
would  make  a  sad  one  to  go  through  life  with. 
I  will  take  my  leave  of  you,  Miss,  with  this 
short  story.  I  had  lately  a  pretty  large  concern 
in  hay-jobbing,  which  took  me  to  London.  I 
waited  a  good  while  in  the  Hay-Market  for  my 
dealer,  and,  to  pass  away  the  time,  1  stepped 
into  a  sort  of  foreign  singing  play-house  tliorc, 
where  I  was  grieved  to  the  heart  to  see  young 
women  painted  and  dizened  out,  and  capering 
away  just  as  you  have  been  doing.  I  thought 
it  bad  enough  in  them,  and  wonfoed  the  qua. 
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lily  ooold  be  entertained  with  each  indecent 
mnmmery.  Bat  little  did  I  think  to  meet  with 
the  same  paint,  finery,  and  posturing  tricks  in  a 
farm  house.  I  will  never  marry  a  woman  who 
despises  me,  nor  the  station  in  which  I  should 
place  her,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. — Poor  girl, 
how  she  teat  provoked !  to  be  publicly  refused, 
and  turned  ofl^  as  it  were,  bv  a  grazier !  But  it 
was  of  use  to  some  of  the  other  girls,  who  have 
not  held  up  their  heads  quite  so  high  since,  nor 
painted  quite  so  red,  but  have  condescended  to 
speak  to  their  equals. 

But  how  I  run  on !  I  forget  it  is  Saturday 
night,  and  that  I  ought  to  be  paying  my  work- 
men,  who  are  all  waiting  for  me  without 

Saturday  Night ;  or  the  Workmen't  Wage; 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Bragwell  had  done  paying 
nis  men,  Mr.  Worthy,  who  was  always  ready 
to  extract  something  useful  from  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, said  to  tiim,  I  have  made  it  a  habit, 
and  I  hope  not  an  unprofitable  one,  of  trying  to 
turn  to  some  moral  use,  not  only  all  the  events 
of  daily  life,  but  all  the  employments  of  it  too. 
And  though  it  occurs  so  often,  1  hardly  know 
one  that  sets  me  thinking  more  seriously  than 
the  ordinary  business  you  have  been  discharg. 
rag. — Ay,  said  Bragwell,  it  sets  me  thinking 
too,  and  seriously,  as  you  say,  when  I  observe 
how  much  the  price  of  wages  is  increased. — 
Yes,  ves,  you  are  ready  enough  to  think  of  that, 
said  Worthy,  but  you  say  not  a  word  of  how 
much  the  value  of  your  land  is  increased,  and 
that  the  more  you  pay,  the  more  you  can  afford 
to  pay.  But  the  thoughts  I  spoke  of  are  quite 
of  another  cast 

When  I  call  in  m^  labourers,  on  a  Saturday 
night,  to  pay  them,  it  often  brings  to  my  mind 
the  great  and  general  day  of  account,  when  I, 
and  you,  and  all  of  ns,  shall  be  called  to  our 
grand  and  awful  reckoning,  when  we  shall  go 
to  receive  our  wages,  master  and  servants,  far- 
mer and  labourer.  When  I  see  that  one  of  my 
men  has  failed  of  the  wages  he  should  have  re- 
ceived, because  he  has  been  idling  at  a  fair ;  an- 
other has  lost  a  day  by  a  drinking-bout,  a  third 
confesses  that,  thougn  he  had  task-work,  and 
might  have  earned  still  more,  yet  he  has  been 
careless,  and  has  not  his  full  pay  to  receive ; 
this,  I  say,  sometimes  sets  me  on  thinking 
whether  I  also  have  made  the  rooet  of  my  time. 
And  when  I  come  to  pay  even  the  more  dili- 
l^ent,  who  have  worked  all  the  week,  when  I 
reflect  that  even  these  have  done  no  more  than 
it  was  their  duty  to  do,  I  cannot  help  sapping  to 
myself,  night  b  come,  Saturday  night  is  come. 
No  repentance,  or  diligence  on  the  part  of  these 
poor  men  can  now  make  a  bad  week's  work 
good.  This  week  has  gone  into  eternity.  To- 
morrow is  the  season  of  rest ;  working  time  is 
over.  *  There  is  no  knowledge  nor  device  in 
the  grave.*  My  life  also  will  soon  be  swallow- 
ed up  in  eternity ;  soon  the  space  allotted  me 
Cot  diligence,  for  labour,  will  be  over.  Soon 
will  the  grand  i^uestion  be  asked,  *  What  hast 
thou  done  7 — Give  an  account  of  thy  steward- 
ihip.  Didst  thou  use  thy  working  days  to  the 
tnd  for  which  they  were  given  7*  With  some 
uch  thoughts  I  commonly  go  to  bed,  and  they 


help  to  quicken  me  to  a  keener  diUgenoe  for  tht 
next  week. 

Some  account  of  a  Sunday  in  Mr.  BragweWo 
family, 

Mr.  Worthy  had  been  for  so  many  years  used 
to  the  sober  ways  of  his  own  well-ordered  fa* 
mily,  that  he  greatly  disliked  to  pass  a  Sunday 
in  any  house  of  which  Religion  was  not  the 
governing  principle.  Indeed,  he  commonly  or. 
oered  his  affairs,  and  regulated  hisjonmies  with 
an  e^e  to  this  object  To  pass  a  Sunday  in  an 
irrehgious  family,  said  he,  is  always  unpleasant, 
often  unsafe. — I  seldom  find  I  can  do  them  any 
good,  and  they  may  perhaps  do  me  some  harm. 
At  least,  I  am  giving  a  sanction  to  their  manner 
of  passing  it,  if  1  pass  it  in  the  same  manner.  If 
I  reprove  them,  I  subject  myself  to  the  charge  of 
sif^ularity,  and  of  being  righteous  over-much ; 
if  i  do  not  reprove  tliem,  I  confirm  and  strength- 
en them  in  evil.  And  whether  I  reprove  them 
or  not,  I  certainly  partake  of  their  guilt,  if  I 
spend  it  as  they  do. 

He  had,  however,  so  strong  a  desire  to  be 
useful  to  Mr.  BragweU,  that  he  at  length  de« 
termined  to  break  through  his  common  practicoi, 
and  pais  the  Sunday  at  hb  house.  Mr.  Worthy 
was  surprised  to  find  that  though  the  church 
bell  was  going,  the  breakfast  was  not  ready,  and 
expressed  his  wonder  how  this  could  be  the  case 
in  so  industrious  a  family.  Bra^rwell  made 
some  awkward  excuses.  He  said  his  wife 
worked  her  servants  so  hard  all  the  week,  that 
even  she,  as  notable  as  she  was,  a  little  relaxed 
from  the  strictiftss  of  her  demands  on  Sunday 
mornings ;  and  he  owned  that  in  a  general  way, 
no  one  was  up  early  enough  for  church.  He 
confessed  that  his  wife  commonly  spent  the 
morning  in  making  puddings,  pies,  syllabubs, 
and  cakes,  to  last  through  the  week  ;  as  Sunday 
was  the  only  leuure  time  she  and  her  maids 
had.  Mr.  Worthy  soon  saw  an  uncommon 
bustle  in  the  house.  All  hands  were  busy.  It 
was  nothing  but  baking,  and  boiling,  and  stew- 
ing, and  frying,  and  roasting,  and  running,  and 
scolding,  and  eating.  The  boy  was  kept  from 
church  to  dean  the  plate,  the  man  to  gather  the 
fruit,  the  mistress  to  make  the  cheesecakes,  the 
maids  to  dress  the  dinner,  and  the  young  ladies 
to  dress  themselves. 

The  truth  was,  Mrs.  Bragwell,  who  had  beard 
much  of  the  order  and  good  management  of 
Mr.  Worthy's  family,  but  who  looked  down  witk 
disdain  upon  them  as  far  less  rich  than  herself; 
was  resolved  to  indulge  her  vanity  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  She  was  determined  to  be  even 
with  Mrs.  Worthy,  in  whose  praises  Bragwell 
had  been  so  loud,  and  felt  no  small  pleasure  in 
the  hope  of  making  her  guest  uneasy,  m  com- 
paring her  with  his  own  wife,  when  he  should 
be  struck  dumb  with  the  display  both  of  her 
skill  and  her  wealth.  Mr.  Worthy  was  indeed 
struck  to  behold  as  large  a  dinner  as  he  had 
been  used  to  see  at  a  justice's  meeting.  He, 
whose  frugal  and  pious  wife  had  accustomed 
him  only  to  such  a  plain  Sqpday's  dinner  as 
could  be  dressed  without  keeping  any  one  from 
church,  when  he  surveyed  the  loaded  table  of 
his  friend,  instead  of  feeling  that  envy  which 
the  grand  preparations  were  meant  to  raise, 
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ftk  nothiajif  but  dhguat  at  ths  vanity  of  his 
A'iond^s  wi/e,  mixed  with  much  thankfulness 
fi>r  the  piety  and  simplicity  of  hb  own. 

After  having  made  the  dinner  wait  a  Umg 
time,  the  miss  Bragwolls  marched  in,  dressed 
as  if  they  were  going  to  the  assize-ball ;  they 
kwked  very  scornfully  at  having  been  so  hur- 
ried ;  though  they  had  been  dressing  ever  since 
(hey  got  op,  and  their  fond  father,  when  he  saw 
them  BO  fine,  for^ve  all  their  impertinence,  and 
cast  an  eye  of  triumph  on  Mr.  Worthy,  who  felt 
he  had  never  loved  his  own  humble  daughters 
so  well  as  at  that  moment 

In  the  afternoon,  the  whole  party  went  to 
church.  To  do  them  justice, 'it  was  indeed 
their  common  practice  once  a  day,  when  the 
weather  was  good,  and  the  road  was  neither 
dusty  nor  dirty,  when  the  minister  did  not  be- 
gin too  early,  when  the  young  ladies  had  not 
been  disappointed  of  their  bonnets  on  the  Sa- 
turday  ni^ht,  and  when  they  had  no  smart 
company  m  the  house,  who  rather  wished  to 
■ta^  at  home.  When  thb  last  was  the  case, 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  happened  pretty  often, 
it  was  thought  a  piece  of  good  manners  to 
conform  to  the  humour  of  the  guests.  Mr. 
BragweU  had  this  day  forborne  to  ask  any  of  his 
asu2  company ;  well  knowing  that  their  vain  and 
worldly  conversation  would  only  serve  to  draw 
on  him  some  new  reprimand  from  his  friend. 

Mrs.  Brsgwell  and  her  daughters  picked  up, 
as  usual,  a  good  deal  of  acquaintance  at  church. 
Many  compliments  passed,  and  much  of  the 
news  of  the  week  was  retailed  before  the  service 
began.  They  waited  with  impatience  for  the 
reaiding  the  lessons  as  a  licensed  season  for 
whispering,  and  the  subject  begun  during  the 
lessons,  was  finished  while  they  wore  singing 
tbe  psalms.  The  young  ladies  made  an  appoint- 
ment  for  the  aflernoon  with  a  friend  in  the  next 
pew,  while  their  mamma  took  the  opportunitv 
of  inquiring  aloud,  the  character  of  a  dairy  maid, 
which  she  observed  with  a  compliment  to  her 
own  good  management,  would  save  time  on  a 
week-day. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  fbund  himself  i{uite  in  a 
new  world,  returned  home  with  his  friend  alone. 
In  the  evening  he  ventured  to  ask  firagwell,  if 
be  did  not,  on  a  Sunday  night,  at  least,  make 
it  a  costom  to  read  and  pray  with  his  family. 
Brafwell  told  him,  he  was  sorry  to  say  he  had 
DO  ramily  at  home,  else  he  should  like  to  do  it 
lor  the  sake  of  example.  But  as  his  servants 
worked  hard  all  the  week,  his  wife  was  ofopin- 
ioa  that  they  should  then  have  a  little  holiday. 
Mr.  Worthy  pressed  it  home  upon  him,  whether 
tbe  utter  neglect  of  his  servants*  principles  was 
not  likely  to  nuke  a  heavv  article  in  his  final 
account :  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  too  general  liberty  of  meeting  together, 
jaunting,  and  diverting  themselves,  on  Sunday 
evenings,  was  not  often  found  to  produce  the 
worst  effects  on  the  morals  of  servants  and  the 
good  order  of  families  7  I  put  it  to  your  con- 
science, said  he,  Mr.  BraffweU,  whether  Sunday, 
which  was  meant  as  a  blessing  and  a  benefit,  is 
sot,  as  it  is  commonly  kept,  turned  into  the 
most  mischievjus  part  of  the  week,  by  the  sel- 
fish  kindness  uf  masters,  who,  not  daring  to  set 
their  fenrants  aboatany  publio  work,  aUot  them 


that  dav  to  follow  their  own  devices,  that  they 
themselves  may  with  more  rigour  refuse  then 
a  little  indulgence,  and  a  reasonable  holiday,  it 
the  working  part  of  the  week,  which  a  gooi 
servant  has  now  and  then  a  fiiir  right  to  expect 
Those  masters  who  will  give  them  half,  or  all 
the  Lord*s  day,  will  not  spare  them  a  single 
hour  of  a  working  day.  Their  work  must  be 
done ;  God's  work  may  be  let  abne. 

Mr.  BragweU  owned  that  Sunday  had  pro- 
duced many  mischiefs  in  his  own  family.  That 
the  young  men  and  maids,  having  no  eye  upon 
them,  frequently  went  to  improper  places  with 
other  servants,  turned  adrift  like  themselves. 
That  in  these  parties  the  poor  girls  were  too 
frequently  led  astray,  and  the  men  got  to  public 
houses  and  fives-playrng.  But  it  was  none  of 
his  business  to  watch  them.  His  family  only 
did  as  others  do ;  indeed  it  was  his  wife's  con. 
cem ;  and  she  was  so  good  a  manager  on  other 
daj^s,  that  she  would  not  spare  them  an  hour  to 
visit  a  sick  father  or  mother,  it  would  be  hard, 
she  said,  if  they  might  not  have  Sunday  afler- 
noon to  themselves,  and  she  could  not  blame 
them  for  making  the  most  of  it  Indeed,  she 
was  so  indulgent  in  this  particular,  that  she 
often  excused  the  men  from  going  to  church, 
that  they  might  serve  the  beasts,  and  the  maids, 
that  they  might  get  the  milking  done  before  the 
holiday  part  of  tho  evening  came  on.  She 
would  not  indeed  hear  of  any  competition  be- 
tween doing  her  work  and  taking  their  pleasure ; 
but  when  the  difibrence  lay  between  their  going 
to  church  and  taking  their  pleasure,  he  mtifl 
say  that  for  his  wife,  she  always  inclined  to  the 
gCKMl.natured  side  of  the  question.  She  is  strict 
enough  in  keeping  them  sober,  because  drunk« 
enness  is  a  costly  sin  ;  and  to  do  her  justice  she 
dees  not  care  how  little  they  sin  at  her  expense. 

Well,  said  Mr.  Worthy,  I  always  like  to  ex- 
amine both  sides  fairly,  and  to  see  the  diflTer- 
ent  effects  of  opposite  practices;  now,  which 
plan  produces  the  greatest  share  of  comfort 
to  the  master,  and  of  profit  to  the  servants 
in  the  long  run  7  Your  servants,  *tis  likely,  are 
very  much  attached  to  you ;  and  very  fond  of 
living  where  they  get  their  own  way  in  so  great 
a  point 

O,  as  to  that,  replied  BragweU,  you  are 
quiiA  out  My  house  is  a  scene  of  discord,  mu- 
tiny, and  discontent  And  though  there  is  not 
a  better  manager  in  England  than  my  wife,  yet 
she  is  always  changing  her  servants ;  so  that 
every  quarter-day  is  a  sort  of  jail  delivery  at  my 
house ;  and  when  they  go  off,  as  they  often  do, 
at  a  moment's  warning,  to  own  the  truth,  I 
often  give  them  money  privately,  that  they  may 
not  carry  my  wife  before  the  justice  to  get 
their  wages. 

I  see,  said  Mr.  Worthy,  that  all  your  worldly 
compliances  do  not  procure  you  even  worldly 
happiness.  As  to  my  own  family,  I  take  care 
to  let  them  see  that  their  pleasure  is  bound  up 
with  their  duty,  and  that  what  they  may  call 
my  strictness,  has  nothing  in  view  but  their 
safety  and  happiness.  By  this  means  I  com 
monly  gain  their  love,  as  well  as  secure  their 
obedience.  I  know,  that  with  all  my  care,  I  am 
liable  to  be  disappointed,  *  from  the  corruption 
that  is  in  tlie  world  through  sin.*    But  when 
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*Ter  this  happens,  so  far  from  eDcoQra|r]ng  me 
m  remissness,  it  only  serves  toqaicken  my  zeaL 
If  by  God^B  blessing,  my  servant  turns  oat  a 
^ood  Christian,  I  have  been  a  homble  instra- 
ment  in  his  hand  of  saving  a  soul  committed  to 
my  charge. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  came  home,  but  brought  only 
me  of  her  daughters  with  her,  the  other,  afate 
said,  had  given  them  the  slip,  and  was  gone 
with  a  young  friend,  and  would  not  return  for 
a  day  or  two.  Mr.  Bragwell  was  greatly  dis- 
pleased ;  as  he  knew  that  young  friend  had  but 
a  slight  character,  and  kept  bad  acquaintances. 
Mrs.  Bragwell  came  in,  all  hurry  and  bustle, 
saying,  it  her  family  did  not  go  to  bed  with  the 
iamb  on  Sundays,  when  they  had  nothing  to  do, 
how  could  they  rise  with  the  lark  on  Mondays, 
when  so  much  was  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Worthy  had  this  night  much  matter  for 
reflection.  We  need  not,  said  he,  go  into  the 
great  world  to  look  for  dissipation  and  vanity. 
We  can  find  both  in  a  farm  house.  '  As  for  me 
and  my  house,*  continued  he,  *  we  will  serve  the 
Lord*  every  day,  but  especially  on  Sunday.  *  It 
is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made  ;  hath 
made  for  himself;  we  will  rejoice  in  it,'  and 
consider  the  religious  use  of  it,  not  only  as  a 
duty,  but  as  a  privilege. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Bragwell  and  his 
friend  set  out  early  for  the  Golden  Lion.  What 
passed  on  this  little  journey,  mv  readers  shall 
tear  soon.  "^ 


PART  IV. 

The  Bub^ect  of  prayer  di9cu$std  in  a  morning* 9 
ride. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  last  part  of  this  his- 
tory,  that  the  chief  reason  which  had  drawn  Mr. 
Worthy  to  visit  his  friend  just  at  the  present 
time  was,  that  Mr.  Bragwell  had  a  small  estate 
to  sell  by  auction.  Mr.  Worthy,  though  he  did  not 
think  he  should  be  a  bidder,  wished  to  be  present, 
as  he  had  business  to  settle  with  one  or  two 
persons  who  were  expected  at  the  Golden  Lion, 
on  that  day,  and  he  had  put  off  his  visit  till  he 
had  seen  the  sale  advertised  in  the  county  paper. 

Mr.  Bragwell  and  Mr.  Worthy  set  out  early 
on  the  Monday  morning,  on  their  way  to  the 
Golden  Lion,  a  small  mn  in  a  neighbouring 
market  town.  As  they  had  time  before  them, 
they  had  agreed  to  ride  slowly  that  they  might 
converse  on  some  useful  subject,  but  here,  as 
usual,  they  had  two  opinions  about  the  same 
thing.  Mr.  Bra^clPs  notion  of  an  useful  sub- 
ject was,  something  by  which  money  was  to  be 
V  got,  and  a  good  bargain  struck.  Mr.  Worthy 
was  no  less  a  man  of  business  than  his  friend. 
His  schemes  were  wise,  and  his  calculations 
just ;  his  reputation  for  integrity  and  good  sense 
made  him  the  common  judge  and  umpire  in  his 
neighbour's  affairs,  while  no  one  paid  a  more 
exact  attention  to  every  transaction  of  his  own. 
But  the  business  of  getting  money  was  not  with 
him  the  first,  much  less  was  it  the  whole  con- 
cern of  the  day.  He  sought  in  the  firet  plaee^ 
•tno  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,' 
Every  morning  when  he  rose,  he  remembered 


that  he  had  a  Maker  to  worship  as  well  at  * 
family  to  maintain.  Religion,  however,  never 
made  him  neglect  business,  though  it  sometimes 
led  him  to  pMtpone  it  He  used  to  say,  no  man 
had  any  reason  to  expect  God's  blessing  through 
the  day,  who  did  not  ask  it  in  the  morning ;  nor 
was  he  likely  to  spend  the  day  in  the  foar  of 
God,  who  did  not  begin  it  with  his  worship^ 
But  he  had  not  the  less  sense,  spirit,  and  ac- 
tivity, when  he  was  among  men  abroad,  be* 
cause  he  had  first  served  God  at  home. 

As  these  two  farmers  rode  along,  Mr.  Wor- 
thy took  occasion,  from  the  fineness  of  the  day, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  country  through  whioi 
they  passed,  to  turn  the  discourse  to  the  good- 
ness of  God,  and  our  infinite  obligations  tobim. 
He  knew  that  the  transition  from  thanksgiving 
to  prayer  would  be  natural  and  easy ;  and  he 
therefore,  sliding  by  degrees  into  that  import- 
ant subject,  observed,  that  secret  prayer  was  a 
duty  of*^  universal  obligation,  which  every  man 
had  it  in  bis  power  to  fulfil,  and  which  he  seri- 
ously believed  was  the  ground-work  of  all  re- 
ligioua  practice,  and  of  all  devout  affections. 

Mr.  Bragwell  felt  conscious  that  he  was  very 
negligent  and  irregular  in  the  performance  of 
this  duty ;  indeed,  he  considered  it  as  a  mere 
ceremony,  or  at  least,  as  a  duty  which  might 
give  way  to  the  slightest  temptation  of  drow- 
sinese  at  night,  or  business  in  the  morning. 
As  he  knew  he  did  not  live  in  the  conscientious 
performance  of  this  practice,  he  tried  to  ward 
off  the  subject,  knowing  what  a  home  way  his 
friend  had  of  putting  things.  After  some  eva- 
sion, he  at  last  said,  he  certainly  thought  pri 
vate  prayer  a  good  custom,  especially  for  peo 
pie  who  have  time ;  and  that  those  who  were 
sick,  or  old,  or  out  of  business,  could  not  do  bet- 
ter ;  but  that  for  his  part,  he  believed  much  of 
these  sort  of  things  was  not  expected  from  men 
in  active  life. 

Worthy,  I  should  think,  Mr.  Bragwell,  that 
those  who  are  meet  exposed  to  temptations  stand 
most  in  need  of  prayer ;  now  there  are  few,  me- 
thinks,  who  are  more  exposed  to  temptation 
than  men  in  business;  for  those  must  be  in 
most  danger,  at  least  from  the  world,  who  have  ^ 
most  to  do  with  it  And  if  this  be  true,  ought 
we  not  to  prepare  ourselves  in  the  closet  for  the 
trials  of  the  market,  the  field,  and  the  shop?  It 
is  but  putting  on  our  armour  before  we  go  out 
to  battle. 

Bragwell,  For  my  part,  I  think  example  is 
the  whole  of  religion,  and  if  the  master  of  a 
family  is  orderly,  and  regular,  and  goes  to 
church,  he  does  every  thing  which  can  be  re- 
quired  of  him,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  call 
him  to  an  account  for  any  thing  more. 

Worthy.  Give  me  leave  to  say,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
that  highly  as  I  rate  a  good  example,  still  I 
must  set  a  good  principle  above  it  I  know  I 
must  keep  good  order  indeed,  for  the  sake  of 
others ;  but  I  must  keep  a  good  conscience  for 
my  own  sake.  To  God  I  owe  secret  piety,  I 
must  therefore  pray  to  him  in  private. — ^To  my 
family  I  owe  a  Christian  example,  and  for  that, 
among  other  reasons,  I  must  not  fail  to  go  to 
church. 

BragweU.  You  are  talking,  Mr.  Worthy,  as 
if  I  were  an  cn«*my  to  religion.    Sir,  I  am  no 
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Wftthen.  Sir,  I  &m  a  Christ  iao  ;  I  beloogf  to  the 
church;  I  go  to  church  :  I  alwajs  drink  pros- 
peritj  to  the  church.  You  yourself,  as  strict 
la  joa  are,  in  never  missing  it  twice  a  day,  are 
not  a  warmer  friend  to  the  church  than  I  am. 

Worthy,  That  is  to  say,  you  know  its  inesti- 
mahle  ▼aiue  as  a  political  institution ;  but  you 
do  not  seem  to  know  that  a  man  may  be  very 
irreliffioos  under  the  best  religious  institutions; 
and  that  even  the  most  excellent  only  furnishes 
the  mean$  of  beinsr  religious,  and  is  no  more  re- 
ligion itself  than  brick  and  mortar  are  prayers 
and  thanksgivings.  I  shall  never  think,  how- 
ever high  their  profession,  and  even  however  re- 
gular  their  attendance,  that  those  men  truly  re- 
spect the  church,  who  bring  home  little  of  that 
reIi|rion  which  is  taught  in  it  into  their  own  fa- 
milies  or  their  own  hearts ;  or,  who  make  the 
whole  of  Christianity  to  consist  in  a  mere  for- 
mal  attendance  there.  Excuse  me  Mr.  Brag- 
welL 

BragweH  Mr.  Worthy,  I  am  persnaded  that 
religion  is  quite  a  proper  thing  for  the  poor ; 
and  I  don't  think  that  the  multitude  can  ever 
be  kept  in  order  without  it ;  and  I  am  a  sort  of 
a  politician  you  know.  V^e'must  have  bits,  and 
bridles,  and  restraints  for  the  vulgar. 

Worthy,  Your  opinion  is  very  just,  as  far  as 
it  goes ;  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  since,  it 
does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil ;  for  while  you 
value  yourself  on  the  soundness  of  this  principle 
as  a  politician,  I  wish  you  also  to  see  the  reason 
of  it  as  a  Christian ;  depend  upon  it,  if  religion 
be  good  for  the  community  at  large,  it  is  equally 
9ood  for  every  family ;  and  what  is  right  for  a 
nmily  is  equally  right  for  each  individual  in  it. 
You  have  therefore  yourself  brought  the  most 
unanswerable  argument  why  you  ought  to  be 
religious  yourself,  by  askinjBf  how  we  shall  keep 
others  in  order  without  religion.  For,  believe 
me,  Mr.  Bragwcll,  there  is  no  particular  clause 
to  except  you  in  the  GospeL  There  are  no  ex- 
ceptions there  in  favour  of  any  one  class  of  men. 
The  same  restraints  which  are  necessary  for 
the  people  at  large,  are  equally  necessary  for 
men  of  every  order,  hi^b  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
bond  and  free«  learned  and  ignorant  If  Jesus 
Christ  died  for  no  one  particular  rank,  class,  or 
community,  then  there  is  no  one  rank,  class,  or 
oommunit^,  exempt  from  the  obedience  to  his 
laws  enjoined  by  the  Gospel.  May  I  ask  yon, 
Hr.  Bragwell,  what  is  your  reason  for  going  to 
church? 

Bragwell.  Sir,  I  am  shocked  at  your  question. 
How  can  I  avoid  doing  a  thing  so  customary 
and  so  creditable  7  Not  go  to  church,  indeed ! 
What  do  you  take  me  for,  Mr,  Worthy  7  I  am 
afraid  you  suspect  me  to  be  a  papist,  or  a  hea- 
then, or  of  some  religion  or  other  that  is  not 
Gbristian. 

Worthy.  If  a  foreigner  were  to  hear  how  vio- 
lently one  ?t;t  of  Clirfstians  in  this  country  oflen 
speak  against  anoUier,  how  earnest  would  he 
fuppoea  us  aU  to  be  in  religious  matters :  and 
how  astonished  to  discover  that  manv  a  man 
has  perhaps  litUe  other  proof  to  give  of  the  sin- 
cerity  of  his  own  religion,  except  the  violence 
with  which  lie  hates  the  religion  of  another 
party.  It  is  not  irreligion  which  such  men  hate; 
out  the  relieion  of  the  man,  or  the  party,  whom 
Voul.  K 


we  are  set  against :  now  hatred  is  certainly  vm 
part  of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel.  Well,  yoo 
have  told  me  why  you  go  to  church  ;  now  pray 
tell  me,  why  do  you  confess  there  on  your  bend- 
ed  knees,  every  Sunday,  that  *  you  have  erred 
and  straved  fh>m  God's  ways  7' — *  that  there  is 
no  health  in  you  7 — *■  that  you  have  done  what 
you  ou^ht  not  to  do  7 — and  that  you  are  a  mise- 
rable sinner  7' 

Bragwell,  Because  it  is  in  the  Common 
Prayer  Book,  to  be  sure ;  a  book  which  I  have 
heard  you  yourself  say  was  written  by  wise  and 
good  men ;  the  glory  of  Christianity,  the  piUars 
of  the  protestant  church. 

Worthy.  But  have  you  no  other  reason  7 

Bragwell.  No,  I  can't  say  I  have. 

Worthy,  When  you  repeat  that  excellent  form 
of  confession,  do  you  really  feel  that  you  are  a 
miserable  sinner  9 

BragwelL  No,  I  can't  say  I  do.  But  that  is 
no  obiection  to  my  repeating  it :  because  it  may 
suit  the  cause  of  many  who  are  so.  I  suppose 
the  good  doctors  who  drew  it  up,  intended  that 
part  for  wicked  people  only,  such  as  drunkards, 
and  thieves,  and  murderers ;  for  I  imagine  they 
could  not  well  contrive  to  make  the  same  prayer 
quite  suit  an  honest  man  and  a  rogue ;  and  so  I 
suppose  they  thought  it  better  to  make  a  good 
man  repeat  a  prayer  which  suited  a  rogue,  than 
to  make  a  rogue  repeat  a  prayer  which  suited  a 
good  man ;  and  you  know  it  is  so  customary  &r' 
every  body  to  repeat  the  general  confession,  that 
it  can't  hurt  the  credit  of  the  most  respectable 
persons,  though  every  respectable  person  must 
know  they  have  no  particular  concern  in  it ;  as 
they  are  not  sinners. 

Worthy,  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Bragwell,  those 
good  doctors  you  speak  of,  were  not  quite  of 
your  opinion ;  they  really  thought  that  what  you 
call  honest  men  were  grievous  sinners  in  a  cer- 
tarn  sense,  and  that  the  best  of  us  stand  in  need 
of  making  that  humble  confession.  Mr.  Brag, 
well  do  you  believe  in  the  fall  of  Adam  7 

Bragwell,  To  be  sure  I  do,  and  a  sad  thing 
for  Adam  it  was ;  why,  it  is  in  the  Bible,  is  it 
not  7  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  chapters  in  Gene* 
sis.  Don't  you  believe  Mr.  Worthy  7 

Worthy,  Yes,  truly  I  do.  But  I  don't  believe 
it  mer€ly  because  I  read  it  in  Grenesis ;  though 
I  know,  indeed,  that  I  am  bound  to  believe 
every  part  of  the  word  of  God.  But  I  have  still 
an  additional  reason  for  believing  in  the  fall  of 
the  first  man. 

Bragwell.  Have  you,  indeed  7  Now,  I  can't 
guess  what  that  can  be. 

Worthy.  Why,  my  own  observation  of  what 
is  within  myself  teaches  roe  to  believe  it  It  is 
not  only  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  which  con- 
vinees  me  of  the  truth  of  the  fall,  but  also  the 
sinful  inclinations  which  I  find  in  my  own  heart 
corresponding  with  it  This  is  one  of  those 
leading  truths  of  Christianity  of  which  I  oon 
never  doubt  a  moment :  first  because  it  is  abun- 
dantly expressed  or  implied  in  Scripture;  and 
next,  because  the  oonsciouFness  of  the  evil  na- 
ture, I  carry  about  with  me  confirms  the  doc- 
trine beyond  all  doubt  Besides,  is  it  not  said 
in  Scripture,  that  by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  that  *  all  we,  like  loet  sheep,  have 
gone  astray ;' — *  that  by  one  man's  disobedience 
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inany  wer^  made  sinners;* — and  so  a^in  in 
twenty  more  places  that  I  could  tell  yoa  of. 

BragweU,  Well ;  I  never  thought  of  (his.  But 
Is  not  this  a  very  melancholy  sort  of  doctrine, 
Mr.  Worthy? 

Worthy.  It  is  melancholy,  indeed,  if  we  stop 
here.  But  while  we  are  deploring  this  sad 
truth,  let  us  take  comfort  from  another,  that  *  as 
in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive.' 

BragwtU.  Yes ;  I  remember  I  thought  those 
very  fine  words,  when  I  heard  them  said  over 
my  poor  father's  grave.  But  as  it  was  in  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  I  did  not  think  of  taking  it 
to  myself;  for  I  was  then  young  and  hearty,  and 
in  little  danger  of  dying,  and  I  have  been  so  busy 
ever  since,  that  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  think 
of  it 

Worthy,  And  yet  the  service  pronounced  at 
the  burial  of  all  who  die,  is  a  solemn  admonition 
to  all  who  live.  It  is  there  said,  as  indeed  the 
Scripture  says  also,  *  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life  ;  whosoever  believeth  in  me  shall  never 
die,  but  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.* 
Now  do  you  think  you  believe  in  Christy  Mr. 
Bragwell  7 

BragwelL  To  be  sure  I  do;  why  you  are  al- 
ways fancying  me  an  atheist. 

Worthy,  In  order  to  believe  in  Christ,  we 
must  believe  first  in  our  own  guilt  and  our  own 
unworthiness ;  and  when  we  do  this  we  shall  see 
the  use  of  a  Saviour,  and  not  till  then. 

Bragwell.  Why,  all  this  is  a  new  way  of  talk- 
ing. I  can't  say  I  ever  meddled  with  such  sub- 
jects before  in  my  life.  But  now,  what  do  you 
advise  a  man  to  do  upon  your  plan  of  religion  ? 

Worthy.  Why  all  this  leads  me  back  to  the 
ground  from  which  we  set  out,  I  mean  the  duty 
of  prayer ;  for  if  we  believe  that  we  have  an 
evil  nature  within  us,  and  that  we  stand  in  need 
of  God's  grace  to  help  us,  and  a  Saviour  to  re- 
deem us,  we  shall  be  led  of  course  to  pray  for 
what  we  so  much  need ;  and  without  this  con- 
viction we  shall  not  be  led  to  pray. 

Bragxcell.  Well,  but  don't  you  think,  Mr. 
Worthy,  that  you  good  folks  who  make  so  much 
of  prayer,  have  lower  notions  than  we  have  of 
the  wisdom  o^  the  Almighty?  You  think  h3 
wants  to  bo  informed  of  the  thing  you  tell  him ; 
whereas,  I  take  it  for  granted  mat  he  <  knows 
them  already,  and  that,  bein?  so  good  as  he  is, 
he  will  give  me  every  thing  ne  sees  fit  to  give 
me,  without  my  asking  it 

Worthy.  God,  indeed,  who  knows  all  things, 
knows  wnat  we  want  before  we  ask  him ;  but 
still  has  he  not  said  that,  *  with  prayer  and  sup- 
plication we  must  make  known  our  requests  un- 
to him  ?'  Prayer  is  the  way  in  which  God  hath 
said  that  his  favour  must  be  sought  It  is  the 
channel  through  which  he  has  declared  it  his 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure  that  his  blessings 
should  be  conveyed  to  us.  What  ascends  up  m 
prayer  descends  to  us  again  in  blessings.  It  is 
like  the  r&in  which  just  now  foil,  and  which 
had  been  drawn  up  from  the  ground  in  vapours 
to  the  cloudu  before  it  descended  from  them  to 
the  earth  in  that  refreshing  shower.  Besides 
prayer  ban  a  good  effect  on  our  minds ;  it  tends 
to  excite  a  right  disposition  towards  God  in  us, 
and  to  keep  up  a  constant  sense  of  our  dex>end- 


ence.  But  above  all,  it  is  the  jvay  to  get  tbt 
good  things  we  want  *  Ask,'  says  the  Scrip- 
ture, *  and  ye  shall  receive.' 

BragiveU.  Now,  Chat  is  the  very  thing  which 
I  was  going  to  deny  :  for  the  truth  is,  men  do 
not  always  get  what  they  ask ;  I  believe  if  I 
could  get  a  good  crop  for  asking  it,  I  would  pray 
oftener  than  I  do. 

Worthy.  Sometimes,  Mr.  Bragwell,  men  '  ask 
and  receive  not,  because  they  ask  amiss  ;* — 
*  they  ask  that  they  may  consume  it  on  their 
lusts.* — They  ask  worldly  blessings,  perhaps, 
when  they  should  ask  spiritual  ones.  Now,  the 
latter,  which  are  the  good  things  I  spoke  of^  are 
always  granted  to  Uiose  who  pray  to  God  for 
them,  though  the  former  arc  not  I  have  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  some  worldly  things  I 
have  sought  for,  that  the  ^ant  of  my  prayer 
would  have  caused  the  misery  of  my  life ;  so 
that  God  equally  consults  our  good  in  what  be 
withholds,  and  in  what  he  bestows. 

Bragwell.  And  yot  you  continue  to  pray  on 
I  suppose? 

Worthy.  Certainly  ;  but  then  I  ^ry  to  mend 
as  to  the  object  of  my  prayers.  I  pray  for 
God's  blessing  and  favour,  which  is  better  than 
riches. 

BragweU,  You  seem  very  earnest  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Worthy.  To  cut  the  matter  short ;  I  ask  then, 
whether  praver  is  not  positively  commanded  in 
the  Gospel.  When  this  is  the  case,  we  can  never 
dispute  about  the  necessity  or  the  duty  of  a 
*hing,  as  we  may  when  there  is  no  such  com- 
mand. Here,  however,  let  me  just  add  also,  that 
a  man's  prayers  may  be  turned  into  no  small 
use  in  the  way  of  discovering  to  him  whatever 
is  amiss  in  his  life. 

Bragwell.  How  so,  Mr.  Worthy  ? 

Worthy.  Why,  suppose  now,  you  were  to  try 
yourself  by  turning  into  the  shape  of  a  prayei 
every  practice  in  which  you  allow  yourself,  rot 
instance,  let  the  prayer  in  the  morning  be  a 
sort  of  preparation  for  the  deeds  of  the  day,  and 
the  prayer  at  night  a  sort  of  retrospection  of 
those  deeds.  You,  Mr.  Bragwell,  I  suspect,  are 
a  little  inclined  to  covetousness ;  excuse  me,  sir. 
Now,  suppose  afler  you  have  been  during  a 
whole  day  a  little  too  eager  to  get  rich ;  suppose, 
I  say,  you  wer9to  try  now  it  would  sound  to 
beg  of  Gk)d  at  night  on  Jour  knees,  to  give  you 
still  more  money,  though  you  have  already  so 
much  that  you  know  not  what  to  do  with  it 
Suppose  ypu  were  to  pray  in  the  morning,  *  O 
Lord,  give  me  more  riches,  though  those  f  have 
are  a  snare  and  a  temptation  to  me ;'  and  ask 
him  in  the  same  solemn  manner  to  bless  all  tin 
grasping  means  you  intend  to  make  use  of  in 
Uie  day,  to  add  to  your  snbst&nce  ? 

Bragwell,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  have  no  patience 
with  you  for  thinking  I  could  be  so  wicked. 

Worthy,  Yet  to  make  such  a  covetous  prayer 
as  this  is  hardly  more  wicked,  or  more  absurd, 
than  to  lead  the  life  of  the  covetous,  by  sinning 
up  to  the  spirit  of  that  very  prayer  which  you 
would  not  have  the  courage  to  put  into  words. 
Still  fUrther  observe  how  it  would  sound  to  con- 
fess your  sins,  und  pray  against  them  all,  ex- 
cept one  favourite  sin.  *  Lord,  do  thoa  enable 
me  to  forsake  all  my  sins,  except  the  love  of 
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oej  ;* — ^  in  this  one  thing  pardon  thy  ser- 
Tmnt*— -Or,  ^  Do  thou  enable  me  to  forgive  all 
who  hare  injured,  me,  except  old  Giles.*  This 
^ou  will  object  against,  as  a  wicked  prayer ;  but 
if*wicked  in  prayer,  it  must  be  wicked  m  prac- 
tice. It  is  even  more  shocking  to  make  it  the 
language  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  life,  than  of  the 
Up*.  And  yet,  because  von  have  been  used  to 
•ee  people  act  thus,  and  nave  not  been  used  to 
hear  them  pray  thus,  yon  are  shocked  at  the 
one,  and  not  shocked  at  the  other. 

BragwtlL  Shocked,  indeed!  Why,  at  this 
rate,  you  would  teach  one  to  hate  one*8  self. 

Wer%.  Hear  me  out,  Mr.  Bragwell ;  you 
tamed  your  good  nephew,  Tom  Broad,  out  of 
doors,  ^ou  know ;  yon  owned  to  me  it  was  an 
act  of  injustice.  Now,  suppose  on  the  morning 
of  your  Qoms  so  you  had  begged  of  God,  in  a 
solemn  actor  prayer,  to  prosper  the  deed  of  cru- 
elty and  oppression,  which  you  intended  to  com- 
mit  that  day.  I  see  you  are  shocked  at  the 
thought  of  such  a  prayer.  Well,  then,  would 
soC  hearty  prayer  have  kept  you  from  commiu 
ting  that  wicked  action  ?  In  short,  what  a  life 
must  that  be,  no  act  of  which  you  dare  beg  God 
to  prosper  and  bless  7  If  once  you  can  bring 
yourself  to  believe  that  it  is  your  bounden  duty 
to  pray  for  God's  blessing  on  your  day's  work, 
you  will  oertainly  grow  careful  about  passing 
■Qch  a  day  as  you  may  safely  ask  his  blessing 
open.  ^  The  remark  may  be  carried  to  sports, 
iiverMoiia,  company.  A  man,  who  once  takes 
up  the  serious  use  of  prayer,  will  soon  find  him- 
felf  obliged  to  abstain  from  such  diversions,  oc- 
cnpations,  and  societies,  as  he  cannot  reasons- 
My  desire  that  God  will  bless  to  him  ;  and  thus 
be  will  see  himself  compelled  to  leave  off  either 
tiie  practice  or  the' prayer.  Now,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
I  neiBd  not  ask  yon  which  of  the  two  he  that  is  a 
real  Christian  will  give  up,  sinning  or  praying. 
Mr.  Bragwell  began  to  feel  that  he  had  not 
the  best  of  the  argument,  and  was  afVaid  he  was 
making  no  great  figure  in  the  eyes  of  his  friend. 
LuckiljT,  however,  ne  was  relieved  from  the  dif- 
ficulty  into  which  the  necessity  of  making  some 
answer  must  have  brought  him,  by  finding  they 
were  come  to  the  end  of  their  little  journey :  and 
be  never  beheld  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  which 
decorated  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Lion,  with 
more  real  satisfaction. 

I  refer  my  readers  fer  the  transactions  at  the 
Golden  Lion,  and  fer  the  sad  adventures  which 
afterwards  befel  Mr.  Bragwell's  femily,  to  the 
fifth  part  of  the  History  of  the  Two  Wealthy 
Farmers. 


PART  V. 

TBB  GOLDEN  UON. 

Bfi.  BaAOWKix  and  Mr.  Worthy  alighted  at 
the  Golden  Lion.  It  was  market-day  :  the  inn, 
the  yard,  the  town  was  all  alive.^ — Bragwell  was 
quite  in  his  element  Mone^,  company,  and 
good  cheer  always  set  his  spirits  afloat.  He  felt 
himself  tho  principal  man  in  the  scene.  He  had 
three  great  objects  in  view ;  the  sale  of  bis  land; 
the  letting  Mr.  Worthy  see  how  much  he  was 
looked  up  to  by  so  many  substantial  people,  and 


the  showing  these  people  what  a  wise  man  his 
most  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Worthy  was.  It  was 
his  way  to  try  to  borrow  a  little  credit  from  every 
person,  and  every  thing  he  was  connected  with, 
and  by  that  credit  to  advance  his  interest  and 
increase  his  wealth. 

The  fermers  met  in  a  large  room ;  and  while 
they  were  transacting  their  various  concerns, 
those  whose  pursuits  were  the  same,  naturally 
herded  together.  The  tanners  were  drawn  to 
one  comer,  by  the  common  interest  which  they 
took  in  bark  and  hides.  A  useful  debate  was 
carrying  on  at  another  little  table,  whether  the 
practice  of  Mowing  wheat  or  oT  planting  it  were 
most  profitable.  Another  set  were  disputing 
whether  horses  or  oxen  were  best  for  ploughs. 
Those  who  were  concerned  in  canals,  sought 
the  company  of  other  canallers ;  while  some, 
who  were  interested  in  the  new  bill  for  inoio- 
sores,  wisely  looked  out  for  such  as  knew  most 
about  waste  lands.     . 

Mr.  Worthy  was  pleased  with  all  these  sub- 
jects, and  picked  up  something  useful  on  each. 
It  was  a  saying  of  his,  that  most  men  under- 
stood some  one  thing,  and  that  he  who  was 
wise  would  try  to  learn  from  every  man  some- 
thing on  the  subject  he  best  knew;  but  Mr. 
Worthy  made  a  further  use  of  the  whole.  What 
a  pity  IS  it,  said  he,  that  Chriitians  are  not  so 
desirous  to  turn  their  time  to  good  account  as 
men  of  business  are  !  When  shall  we  see  reli. 
gious  persons  as  anxious  to  derive  profit  from 
the  experience  of  others  as  these  fermers?  When 
shall  we  see  them  as  eager  to  turn  their  time  to 
good  account?  While  f  approve  these  men  for 
not  being  slothful  in  buMinea$^  let  me  improve 
the  hint,  by  being  n\MO  fervent  in  epirit 

Showing  how  much  w^eer  the  children  qf  thi* 
generation  are  than  the  children  of  Light. 
When  the  hurry  was  a  little  over,  Mr.  Brag 
well  took  a  tum  on  the  bowling-green.  Mr. 
Worthy  followed  him,  to  ask  why  the  sale  of  the 
estate  was  not  brought  ferward.  Let  the  auc- 
tioneer proceed  to  business,  said  he ;  the  com- 
pany will  be  glad  to  get  home  by  daylight.  I 
speak  mostly  with  a  view  to  others ;  fer  I  do  not 
think  of  being  a  purchaser  myself.  I  know  it, 
said  BragwelC  or  I  would  not  be  such  a  fool  as 
to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  But  is  it  really 
possible  (proceeded  he,  with  a  smile  of  contempt) 
that  you  should  think  I  will  sell  my  estate 
before  dinner  ?  Mr.  Worthy,  you  are  a  clever 
man  at  books,  and  such  things ;  and  perhaps 
can  make  oat  an  account  od  paper  in  a  hand- 
somer  manner  than  I  can.  But  I  never  found 
much  was  to  be  got  by  fine  writing.  As  to 
figures,  I  can  carrv  enough  of  them  in  my  head 
to  add,  divide,  and  multiply  more  money  than 
your  learning  will  ever  give  you  the  fingering 
of.  You  may  beat  me  at  a  book,  but  you  are  a 
very  child  at  a  bargain.  Sell  my  land  before 
dinner  indeed ! 

Mr.  Worthy  was  pualed  to  guess  how  a  man 
was  to  show  more  wisdom  by  selling  a  piece  of 
ground  at  one  hour  than  another,  ana  desired 
an  explanation.  Bragwell  felt  rather  more  con- 
tempt fer  his  understanding  than  he  had  ever 
done  before.  Look'ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  said  he,  1 
do  not  think  that  knowledge  is  of  any  use  to  a 
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man,  unless  he  has  sense  enough  to  turn  it  to 
account  Men  are  my  books,  Mr.  Worthy ;  and 
it  is  by  reading,  spelling,  and  putting  them  to- 
gether to  good  purpose,  that  I  have  got  up  in 
the  world.  I  shall  give  you  a  proof  of  this  to- 
day.  These  farmers  are  most  of  them  com6  to 
the  Lion  with  a  view  of  purchasing  this  bit  of 
land  of  mine,  if  they  should  like  the  bargain. 
Now,  as  you  know  a  thing  can*t  be  any  great 
bargain  both  to  the  buyer  and  the  seller  too,  to 
them  and  to  me,  it  becomes  me  as  a  man  of 
sense,  who  has  the  good  of  his  family  at  heart, 
to  secure  the  bargain  to  myself.  I  would  not 
cheat  any  man,  sir,  but  I  think  it  fair  enough  to 
turn  his  weakness  to  my  own  advantage ;  were 
is  no  law  against  that,  you  know ;  and  this  is 
the  use  of  one  man's  having  more  sense  than 
another.  So,  whenever  I  have  a  piece  of  land  to 
sell,  I  always  give  a  handsome  dinner,  with 
plenty  of  punch  and  strong  beer.  We  fill  up 
the  morning  with  other  busmess ;  and  I  care- 
fully keep  back  my  talk  about  the  purchase  till 
we  have  dined.  At  dinner  we  have,  of  course, 
a  slice  of  politics.  This  puts  most  of  us  into  a 
passion,  and  you  know  anger  is  thirsty.  Besides, 
*  Church  and  King*  naturally  brings  on  a  good 
many  other  toasts.  Now,  as  I  am  master  ot  the 
feast,  you  know  it  would  be  shabby  in  me  to 
save  my  liquor ;  so  I  push  about  the  glass  one 
way,  and  the  tankard  the  other,  till  all  my  com- 
pany are  as  merry  as  kings.  Every  man  is  de- 
Ughted  to  see  what  a  fine  hearty  feUow  he  has 
to  deal  with,  and  Mr.  Bragwell  receives  a  thou- 
sand compliments.  By  tbis  time  they  have 
gained  as  much  in  good  humour  as  they  have 
K>st  in  sober  judgment,  and  this  is  the  proper 
moment  for  setting  the  auctioneer  to  work,  and 
this  I  commonly  do  to  such  good  purpose,  that 
I  go  home  with  my  purse  a  score  or  two  pounds 
heavier  than  if  they  had  not  been  warmed  by 
their  dinner.  In  the  morning  men  are  cool  and 
suspicious,  and  have  all  their  wits  about  them ; 
but  a  cheerful  glass  cures  all  distrust  And, 
what  is  lucky,  I  add  to  my  credit  as  well  as  my 
pocket,  and  got  more  praise  for  my  dinner  than 
blame  for  my  bargain. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  struck  with  the  absurd  va- 
nity which  could  tempt  a  man  to  own  himself 
l^mlty  of  an  un&ir  action  for  the  sake  of  show- 
mg  his  wisdom.  He  was  beginning  to  express 
his  disapprobation,  when  they  were  told  dinner 
was  on  table.  They  went  in,  and  were  soon 
seated.  All  was  mirth  and  good  cheer.  Every 
body  agreed  that  no  one  gave  such  hearty  din- 
ners  as  Mr.  BragweM.  Nothing  was  pitiful 
where  he  was  master  of  the  feast  Bragwell, 
who  looked  with  pleasure  on  the  ezcdlent  din- 
ner before  him,  and  enjoyed  the  good  account 
to  which  he  should  turn  it,  hoard  their  praises 
with  delight,  and  cast  an  eye  on  Worthy,  as 
much  as  to  say  who  is  the  wise  man  now. 
Having  a  mind,  for  his  own  credit,  to  make  bis 
friend  talk,  he  turned  to  him,  saying,  Mr.  Wor- 
thy, I  believe  no  people  in  the  world  enjoy  life 
more  than  men  of  our  class.  We  have  money 
and  power,  we  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and 
have  as  good  a  right  to  gentility  as  the  best 

As  to  gentility,  Mr.  Bragwell,  repUed  Wor- 
thy, I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  among  the  wisest 
(v^our  pretensions.   But  I  will  say,  that  our*B  is 


a  creditable  and  respectable  business.  In  io- 
cient  times,  farming  was  the  employment  of 
princes  and  patriarchs;  and,  now-a-days,  an 
honest,  humane,  sensible,  English  yeoman,  I 
will  be  bold  to  say,  is  not  only  a  very  usefbl, 
but  an  honourable  character.  But  then,  he  must 
not  merely  think  of  enjoying  life  as  you  call  it 
but  he  must  think  of  living  up  to  the  great  ends 
for  which  he  was  sent  into  the  world.  A  wealtbv 
farmer  not  only  has  it  in  his  power  to  live  well, 
but  to  do  much  good.  He  is  not  only  the  father 
of  his  own  fami^,  but  his  workmen,  bis  depen^ 
dants,  and  the  poor  at  large,  especially  in  these 
hard  times.  He  has  it  in  his  power  to  raise  into 
credit  all  the  parish  offices  which  have  fUlen 
into  disrepute  by  getting  into  bad  hands ;  and 
he  can  convert,  what  have  been  falsely  thought 
moan  offices,  into -very  important  ones,  by  his 
just  and  Christian  like  manner  of  filling  tbem 
An  upright  juryman,  a  conscientious  constable, 
a  humane  overseer,  an  independent  elector,  aa 
active  superintendent  of  a  work-house,  a  just 
arbitrator  in  public  disputes,  a  kind  counsellor 
in  private  troubles ;  such  an  <me,  I  say,  fills  up 
a  station  in  society  no  less  necessary,  and,  as 
far  as  it  reaches,  scarcely  less  important  than 
that  of  a  magistrate,  a  sheriff  of  a  county,  or 
even  a  memb^  of  parliament  That  can  never 
be  a  slight  or  degrading  office,  on  which  the 
happiness  of  a  whole  parish  may  depend. 

Bragwell,  who  thought  the  good  sense  of  his 
friend  reflected  credit  on  himself,  encouraged 
Worthy  to  go  on,  but  he  did  it  in  nis  own  vain 
way.  Ay,  very  true,  Mr.  Worthy,  said  he,  you 
are  right;  a  leading  man  in  our  cKass  ought  to 
be  looked  up  to  as  an  example,  as  you  say ;  in 
order  to  which,  he  should  do  things  handsomely 
and  liberally,  and  not  grudge  himself  or  hit 
friends,  any  thing ;  castmg  an  eye  of  compla- 
cency on  the  good  dinner  he  had  provided. 
True,  replied  Mr.  Worthy,  he  should  he  an  ex- 
ample of  simplicity,  sobriety,  and  plainness  of 
manners.  But  he  will  do  well,  added  he,  not  to 
affect  a  frothy  gentility,  which  will  sit  but 
clumsily  upon  him.  If  he  has  money,  let  bim 
spend  prudently,  lay  up  moderately  for  his 
children,  and  give  liberally  to  the  poor.  But 
let  him  rather  seek  to  dignify  his  own  station 
by  his  virtues,  than  to  get  above  it  by  his  vanity. 
If  he  acts  thus,  then,  as  lon^  as  hu  country 
lasts,  a  farmer  of  England  will  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  its  most  valuable  members ;  nay  more* 
by  this  conduct,  he  may  contribute  to  make 
England  last  the  longer.  The  riches  of  the 
farmer,  com  and  cattle,  are  the  true  riches  of  a 
nation ;  but  let  him  remember,  that  though  corn 
and  cattle  enrich  a  country,  nothing  but  justice, 
integrity,  and  religion,  can  pre$erv€  it 

Here  one  of  the  company,  who  was  knoT^ti  to 
be  a  man  of  loose  principles,  and  who  seldom 
went  to  public  worship,  said  he  bad  no  objec- 
tion to  religion,  and  was  always  ready  to  testify 
his  re^d  to  it  by  drinking  church  and  king. 
On  this  Mr.  Worthy  remarked,  that  he  was 
afiraid  that  too  many  contented  themselves  with 
making^  this  toast  include  the  whole  of  their  re- 
ligion,  if  not  of  their  loyalty.  It  is  with  real 
sorrow,  continued  he,  that  I  am  compelled  lo 
observe,  that  though  there  are  numberleas 
honourable  instances  to  the  contrary,  yet  I  hvf% 
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•een  naore  contempt  and  Deflect  of  Christianity 
in  men  of -Dur  calling-,  than  m  almost  any  other. 
They  too  frequently  hate  the  rector  on  account 
of  hie  tithes,  to  which  he  has  as  good  a  right  as 
they  have  to  their  farms,  and  the  curate  on  ac- 
eount  of  his  poverty ;  but  the  truth  is,  religion 
itself  Is  often  the  concealed  object  of  their  dis- 
like.  I  know  too  many,  who,  while  they  affect 
a  violent  outward  zeal  for  the  church,  merely 
becailse  they  conceive  its  security  to  be  somehow 
eonnected  with  their  own  political  advantages, 
yet  prove  the  hollowness  of  their  attachment,  by 
■bowing  little  regard  to  its  ministers,  and  less 
to  ite  onJinanoes. 

Young  Wilson,  the  worthy  grazier,  whom 
Miss  firagweil  turned  off  because  he  did  not  un- 
derstand French  dances,  thanked  Mr.  Worthy 
for  what  he  had  said,  and  hoped  he  should  be 
the  better  for  it  as  lon^  as  be  lived,  and  desired 
his  leave  to  be  better  acquainted.  Most  of  the 
others  dedared  they  had  never  heard  a  finer 
•peech,  and  then,  as  ie  usual,  proceeded  to  show 
the  good  efieot  it  had  on  them,  by  loose  oonver- 
sation,  hard  drinking,  and  whatever  could  coun- 
teract all  that  Worthy  had  been  saying. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  much  concerned  to  hear 
Mr.  Bragwell,  after  dinner,  whisper  to  the 
waiter,  to  pot  less  and  less  water  into  every 
fresh  bowl  of  punch.  This  was  his  old  way ; 
if  the  time  they  had  to  sit  was  long,  then  the 
mmeh  was  to  be  weaker,  as  he  saw  no  good 
in  wasting  money  to  make  it  stronger  than  the 
time  required.  But  if  time  pressed,  then  the 
strength  was  to  be  increased  in  due  proportion, 
ms  a  small  quantity  must  then  intozict&te  them 
ms  much  in  a  short  time  as  would  be  required 
of  a  greater  quantity  had  the  time  been  longer. 
This  was  one  of  Mr.  Bragwell's  nice  calcula- 
tions ;  and  this  was  the  sort  of  skill  on  which  he 
•0  much  valued  himself 

At  length  the  guests  were  properly  primed 
for  business ;  just  in  that  convenient  stage  of 
intoxication  which  makes  men  warm  and  rash, 
yet  keeps  short  of  that  absolute  drunkenness, 
which  disqualifies  for  business,  the  auctioneer 
•et  to  work.  All  were  bidders,  and,  if  possible, 
mil  would  have  been  purchasers ;  so  happily  had 
the  feast  and  the  punch  operated.  They  bid  on 
with  a  still  increasing  spirit,  till  they  got  so 
mmeh  above  the  value  of  the  land,  that  Brag- 
well  with  a  wink  and  a  whisper,  said:  Who 
woold  sell  his  land  fasting?  Eh!  Worthy?  At 
length  the  estate  was  knocked  down,  at  a  price 
very  far  above  its  worth. 

As  soon  as  it  was  sold,  Bragwell  again  said 
■ofUy  to  Worthy,  Five  from  fifty  and  there  re- 
aain  forty-five.  Tlie  dinner  and  drink  won't 
eost  me  five  pounds,  and  I  have  got  fifty  more 
than  the  land  was  worth.  Spend  a  shilling  to 
gain  a  pound!  This  is  what  I  call  practical 
arithmetic,  Mr.  Worthy. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  glad  to  get  out  of  this  scene ; 
and  seeing  that  his  friend  was  quite  sober,  he 
resolved  as  they  rode  home,  to  deal  plainly  with 
him.  BragweU  had  found  out,  among  his  cal- 
eolations,  that  there  were  some  sins  which  could 
only  be  committed,  by  a  prudent  man,  one  at  a 
time.  For  instance,  he  knew  that  a  man  could 
sot  well  get  rich  and  got  drunk  at  the  same  mo- 
■lent ;  so  that  be  used  to  practice  one  first,  and 


the  other  afler ;  but  he  had  found  out  that  some 
vices  made  very  good  company  tofi^ther ;  thus^ 
while  he  had  watched  himself  in  drinking,  lest 
he  should  become  as  unfit  to  sell  as  his  guests 
were  to  buy,  he  had  indulged,  without  mea 
sure,  in  the  good  dinner  he  had  provided.  Mr. 
Worthy,  I  say,  seeing  him  able  to  bear  reason, 
rubuked  him  for  this  day*s  proceedings  .with 
some  severity.  Bragwell  bore  his  reproofs  wilh 
that  sort  of  patience  which  arises  from  an  > 
opinion  of  one*s  own  wisdom,  accompanied  by  a 
recent  flush  of  prosperity.  He  behaved  with 
that  £ay  ^ood  numour,  which  grows  out  of 
united  vanity  and  good  fortune.  You  are  too 
squeamish,  Mr.  Worthy,  said  he,  I  have  done 
nothing  discreditable.  These  men  came  with 
their  eyes  open.  There  is  no  compulsion  used. 
They  are  free  to  bid  or  to  let  it  alone.  I  make 
them  welcome,  and  I  shall  not  be  thought  a 
bit  the  worse  of  by  them  to-morrow,  when  they 
are  sober.  Others  do  it  besides  me,  and  I  shall 
never  be  ashamed  of  any  thin^  as  long  as  I  have 
custom  on*my  side* 

Worthy.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  BragweU,  to  hear 
you  support  such  practices  by  such  arguments. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  dangerous  snare 
to  the  souls  of  men  than  is  to  be  found  in  that 
word  CUSTOM.  It  is  a  word  invented  to  reconcile 
corruption  with  credit,  and  sin  with  safety. 
But  no  custom,  no  fiishion,  no  combination  <n 
men,  to  set  up  a  false  standard  can  ever  make 
a  wrong  action  right  That  a  thing  is  oflen 
done,  is  so  far  from  a  proof  of  its  being  riffht,  that 
it  is  the  very  reason  which  will  set  a  winking 
man  to  inquire  if  it  be  not  really  wrong,  lest  he 
should  be  folk>wing,  *  a  multitude  to  do  eviL* 
Right  is  right,  though  only  one  man  in  a  thou- 
sand pursues  it;  and  wrong  will  be  forever 
wrcmg,  though  it  be  the  allowed  practice  of  the 
other  nine  hundred  and  ninety -ninci  If  this 
shameful  custom  be  really  common,  which  I  can 
hardly  believe,  that  is  a  fresh  reason  why  a  ocm^ 
scientions  man  should  set  his  foce  a|rainst  it 
And  I  must  go  so  far  as  to  say  (you  will  excuse 
me  Mr.  Bragwell)  that  I  see  no  great  difference, 
in  the  eye  or  conscience,  whatever  there  may  be 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  between  your  making'  a 
man  first  lose  his  reason,  and  then  getting  fifty 
guineas  out  of  his  pocket,  because  he  has  lost  it , 
and  your  picking  the  fifty  guineas  out  of  his 
pocket,  if  you  had  met  him  dead  drunk  in  his 
way  home  to-night  Nay,  he  who  meets  a  man 
already  drunk  and  robs  him,  commits  but  one 
sin ;  while  he  who  makes  him  drunk  first  that 
he  may  rob  him  sflerwards,  commits  two. 

Bragwell  gravely  replied :  Mr.  Worthy,  while 
I  have  the  practice  of  people  of  credit  to  sup- 
port roe,  and  the  law  of  the  land  to  protect  me, 
I  see  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  any  thin?  I  da 
Mr.  Bragwell,  answered  Worthy,  a  truly  honest 
man  is  not  always  kx>king  sharp  about  him,  to 
see  how  far  custom  and  the  law  will  bear  htm 
out;  if  he  be  honest  on  principle,  he  will  consult 
the  law  of  his  conscience,  and  if  he  be  a  Chris- 
tian,  he  will  consult  the  written  law  of  God. 
We  never  deceive  ourselves  more  than  when 
we  overreach  others.  You  would  not  allow  that 
you  had  robbed  your  neighbour  for  the  world, 
yet  you  are  not  ashamed  to  own  you  have  out- 
witted him.  I  have  read  this  gta^i  truth  in  the 
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W<irk8  of  a  heathen,  Mr.  Brag  well,  that  the  chief 
misery  of  man  arises  from  his  not  knowing  how 
to  make  rirht  calculations. 

BragtoeU.  Sir,  the  remark  does  not  belong  to 
roe.  1  have  not  made  an  error  of  a  farthmg. 
Look  at  the  account,  sir — right  to  the  smallest 
fractioo. 

Worthy.  Sir,  I  am  talking  of  final  accoants ; 
■iMritual  calculations;  arithmetic  in  the  long 
run.  Now,  in  this,  your  real  Christian  is  the 
only  true  calculator :  he  has  found  out  that  we 
shall  be  richer  in  the  end,  hv  denying,  than  by 
indulging  ourselves.  He  knows  that  when 
the  balance  comes  to  be  struck,  when  profit  and 
loss  shall  be  summed  up,  and  the  final  account 
adjusted,  that  whatever  ease,  prosperity,  and  de. 
light  we  had  in  this  world,  yet  if  we  have  lost 
our  souls  in  the  end,  we  cannot  reckon  that  we 
have  made  a  good  bargain.  We  cannot  pretend 
that  a  few  items  of  present  pleasure  make  any 
great  figure,  set  over  against  the  sum  total  of 
eternal  misery.  So  you  see  it  is  only  for  want 
of  a  good  head  at  calculation  that  men  prefer 
time  to  eternity,  pleasure  to  holiness,  earth  to 
heaven.  You  sec  if  we  get  our  neighbour's 
money  at  the  price  of  our  own  integrity  ;  hurt 
his  good  name,  but  destroy  our  own  souls ;  raise 
our  outward  character,  but  wound  our  inward 
conscience ;  when  we  come  to  the  last  reckon- 
ing,  we  shall  find  that  we  were  only  knaves  in 
the  second  instance,  but  fools  in  the  first  In 
short,  we  shall  find  that  whatever  other  wisdom 
wo  possessed,  we  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
skill  of  true  calculation. 

Notwithstanding  this  rebuff,  Mr.  Bragwell 
got  home  in  high  spirits,  for  no  arguments 
could  hinder  him  fVom  feeling  that  he  had  the 
fifty  guineas  in  his  purse. 

There  is  to  a  worldly  man  something  so  irre- 
sistible in  the  actual  possession  of  present,  and 
visible,  and  palpable  pleasure,  that  he  considers 
it  as  a  proof  of  his  wisdom  to  set  them  in  de- 
cided  opposition  to  the  invisible  realities  of 
eternity. 

As  soon  as  Bragwell  came  in,  he  gayly  threw 
the  money  he  had  received  on  the  table,  and 
desired  his  wife  to  lock  it  up.  Instead  of  re- 
ceiving  it  with  her  usual  satisfaction,  she  burst 
into  a  violent  fit  of  passion,  and  threw  it  back 
to  him.  You  may  keep  your  cash  yourself, 
said  she.  It  is  all  over — we  want  no  more 
money.  You  are  a  ruined  man!  A  wicked 
creature,  scraping  and  working  as  we  have 
done  for  her ! — Bragwell  trembled,  but  durst 
not  ask  what  he  dreaded  to  hear.  His  wife 
spared  him  the  trouble,  by  cryincr  out  as  soon 
as  her  rage  permitted  :  The  girl  is  ruined ; 
Poll^  is  gone  off!  Poor  Bragwell*s  heart  sunk 
within  him  ;  he  grew  sick  and  giddy,  and  as  his 
wife's  rage  swallowed  up  her  grie^  so,  in  his 
grief,  he  almost  forgot  his  anger.  The  purse 
roll  from  his  hand,  and  he  cast  a  look  of  anguish 
upon  it,  finding,  for  the  first  time  that  money 
could  not  relieve  his  misery. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who,  though  much  concerned, 
was  less  discomposed,  now  called  to  mind,  that 
the  young  lady  had  not  returned  with  her  mo- 
ther and  sister  tiie  night  before :  he  bcgircd 
Mrs.  Brafwell  to  explain  this  ead  story.  She, 
instead  of  soothing  her  husband,  fell  to  reproach- 


ing him.  It  is  all  your  fault,  raid  she ;  yo« 
were  a  fool  for  your  pains. — If  I  had  bad  my 
way  the  girls  would  never  have  kept  company 
with  any  but  men  of  substance,  and  then  tber 
could  not  have  been  ruined.  Mrs.  Bragwell, 
said  Worthy,  if  she  has  chosen  a  bad  man,  it 
would  be  still  a  misfortune,  even  though  he  had 
been  rich.  O,  that  would  alter  the  case,  said 
she,  a,  fat  sorrow  U  better  than  a  Uan  one.  But 
to  mArrv  a  beggar !  there  is  no  sin  like  that. 
Here  Miss  Betsey,  who  stood  sullenly  by,  put 
iu  a  word,  and  said,  her  sister,  however,  had 
not  disgraced  herself  by  having  married  a  far* 
mer  or  a  tradesman ;  she  had,  at  least,  made 
choice  of  a  gentleman.  What  marriage !  what 
gentleman  !  cried  the  afflicted  father.  Tell  me 
the  worst !  He  was  now  informed  that  his  dar- 
ling daughter  was  gone  off  with  a  strolling 
player,  who  had  been  acting  in  the  neighbouring 
vlllaffes  lately. — Miss  Betsey  again  put  in,  say- 
ing, ne  was  no  stroller,  bat  a  gentleman  in  dis- 
guise, who  only  acted  for  his  own  diversion. 
Does  he  so,  said  the  now  fbrious  Bragwell, 
then  he  shall  be  transported  for  mine. 

At  this  moment  a  letter  was  brought  him 
f^om  his  new  son.in-Iaw,  who  desired  his  leave 
to  wait  upon  him,  and  implore  his  forgive* 
ness.  He  owned  he  had  been  shopman  to  e 
haberdasher;  but  thinking  his  person  and  ta- 
lents ought  not  to  be  thrown  away  upon  trade, 
and  being  also  a  litUe  behind  hand,  ho  had  taken 
to  the  stage  with  a  view  of  making  his  fortune  t 
that  he  had  married  Miss  Bragwell  entirely  fyr 
love,  and  was  sorr^  to  mention  so  paltry  a 
thing  as  money,  which  he  despised,  but  that  his 
wants  were  pressing :  his  landlord,  to  whom  be 
was  in  debt,  having  been  so  vubar  as  to  threatea 
to  send  him  to  prison.  He  ended  with  saving : 
*  1  have  been  obliged  to  shock  your  daughter's 
delicacy,  by  confessing  my  unlucky  real  name  • 
I  believe  I  owe  part  of  my  success  with  her,  to 
my  having  assumed  that  o(^  Augustus  Frederick 
Theodosiua.  She  is  inconsolable  at  this  con- 
fession, which,  as  you  are  now  my  father,  I 
must  also  make  to  you,  and  subscribe  myself, 
with  many  blushes,  by  the  vulgar  name  ofyaat 
datiful  son, 

Timothy  Incix.* 

*  O  !*  cried  the  afflicted  father,  as  he  tore  the 
letter  in  a  rage,  *  Miss  Bragwell  married  to  a 
strolling  actor !  How  shall  f  bear  it  ?'—*  Why, 
I  would  not  bear  it  at  all,*  cried  the  enraged  mo- 
ther ;  *  I  would  never  see  her ;  I  would  never 
forgive  her ;  I  would  let  her  starve  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  barn,  while  that  rascal,  with  all  those 
pagan,  popish  names,  was  ranting  away  at  the 
oUier.* — *  Nay,'  said  Miss  Betsey,  ♦  if  he  is  only 
a  shopman,  and  if  his  name  be  really  Timothy 
Incle,  1  would  never  forgive  her  neither.  But 
who  would  have  thought  it  by  his  looks,  and  by 
his  monstrous  eenteel  behaviour  7  no,  he  never 
can  have  so  vulgar  a  name.' 

*  Come,  come,'  said  Mr.  Worthy,  •  were  he 
really  an  honest  haberdasher,  I  should  think 
there  was  no  other  harm  done,  except  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  thing.  Mr.  Bragwell,  this  is 
no  time  to  blame  you,  or  hardly  to  reason  with 
you.  I  feel  for  you  sincerely.  I  ought  not, 
perhaps,  just  at  present,  to  reproach  you  for  the 
mistaken  manner  in  which  you  have  bred  U|> 
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yoor  daughters,  as  your  error  has  brought  its 
punishment  along  with  it  You  now  see,  be- 
cause yon  now  feel,  the  evil  of  a  false  educa- 
tion. It  has  ruined  your  daughter ;  your  whole 
plan  unavoidably  led  to  some  such  end.  The 
large  sums  you  spent  to  qualify  them,  as  you 
thought,  fbi  a  hi^h  station,  only  served  to  make 
them  despise  their  own,  and  could  do  them  no- 
thing but  harm,  while  your  habits  of  life  pro- 
perly  confined  them  to  company  of  a  lower  class. 
While  they  were  better  drest  than  the  daughters 
of  the  first  gentry,  they  uere  worso  taught  as  to 
real  knowledge,  than  the  daughters  of  your 
ploughmen.  Their  vanity  has  been  raised  by 
excessive  finery,  and  kept  alive  by  excessive 
flattery.  Every  evil  temper  has  been  fostered 
by  indulgence.  Their  pride  has  never  been 
controlled ;  their  self-will  has  never  been  sub- 
dued; their  idleness  has  laid  them  open  to 
every  temptation,  and  their  abundance  has  en- 
abled  them  to  gratify  every  desire ;  their  time, 
that  precious  talent,  has  been  entirely  wasted. 
Every  thing  they  have  been  taught  to  do  is  of 
no  use,  while  they  are  utterly  unacquainted 
with  all  which  they  ought  to  have  known.  I 
deplore  Miss  Polly*8  fiilse  step.  That  she  should 
have  married  a  runaway  shopman,  turned 
stroller,  I  truly  lament  But  for  what  better 
husband  was  she  qualified  7  For  the  wife  of  a 
&rmer  she  was  too  idle :  for  the  wife  of  a  trades- 
man  she  was  too  expensive :  for  the  wife  of  a 
gentleman  she  was  too  ignorant  You,  your- 
self, was  most  to  blame.  Yon  expected  her  to 
act  wisely,  though  you  never  taught  her  that 
'ear  of  Cfod  wkiti  U  the  beginning  of  uoisdom. 
1  owe  it  to  you,  as  a  friend,  and  to  myself  as 
a  Christian,  to  declare,  that  your  practices  in 
the  common  transactions  of  life,  as  well  as  your 
present  misfortune,  are  almost  the  natural  con- 
sequences  of  tliose  false  principles  which  I  pro- 
te^ed  against  when  you  were  ac  my  house.* 

Mrs.  Bragwell  attempted  several  times  to  in- 
terrupt Mr.  Worthy,  but  her  husband  would  not 
permit  it  He  felt  the  force  of  all  his  friend  said, 
and  encouraged  him  to  proceed.  Mr.  Worthy  thus 
went  on  :  *  It  ^ieves  ine  to  say  how  much  your 
own  indiscretion  has  contributed  even  to  bring 
on  your  present  misfortune.  You  gave  your 
countenance  to  this'  very  company  of  strollers, 
though  you  knew  they  were  acting  in  defiance  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  to  say  no  worse.  They  go 
from  town  to  town,  and  from  bam  to  barn,  strip- 
ping tlie  poor  of  their. money,  the  young  of 
their  innocence,  and  all  of  their  time.  Do  you 
remember  with  how  much  pride  you  told  me 
that  you  had  bespoke  The  Bold  Stroke  for  a 
Wife^  for  the  benefit  of  this  very  Mr.  Frederic 
Theodosius?  To  this  pernicious  ribaldry  you 
noA  only  carried  your  own  family,  but  wasted  I 
know  not  how  much  money  in  treating  your 
workmen*8  wives  and  children,  in  these  hard 
limes  too  when  thpy  have  scarcely  bread  to  eat, 
or  a  shoe  on  their  feet :  and  all  this  only  that 
you  might  have  the  absurd  pleasure  of  seeing 
those  Battering  words.  By  denre  of  Mr,  Brag- 
well^  stock  up  in  print  at  the  public  house,  on 
the  blacksmith's  shed,  at  the  turnpike-gate,  and 
«Q  the  barn-door.* 
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Mr.  Bragwell  acknowledged  that  his  friend's 
rebuke  was  too  just,  and  he  looked  so  very  con- 
trite as  to  raise  the  pity  of  Mr.  Worthy,  who,  in 
a  mild  voice,  thus  went  on :  *  What  I  have  said 
is  not  BO  much  to  reproach  you  with  the  ruin  of 
one  daughter,  as  from  a  desire  to  save  the  other. 
Let  Miss  fietsey  go  home  with  me.  I  do  not 
undertake  to  be  her  iailer,  but  I  will  be  her 
friend.  She  will  find  in  my  daughters  kind 
companions,  and  in  my  wife  a  prudent  guide. 
I  know  she  will  dislike  us  at  first,  but  I  do  not 
despair  in  time  of  convincing  her  that  a  sober, 
humble,  useful,  pious  life,  is  as  necessary  to 
make  us  happy  on  earth,  as  it  is  to  fit  us  for 
heaven.* 

Poor  Miss  Betsey,  though  she  declared  it 
would  be  frightful  dull  and  tnonstroue  vulgar 
and  dismal  melancholy^  yet  was  she  so  terrified 
at  the  discontent  and  ffrumbling  which  she 
would  have  to  endure  at  home,  that  she  sullenly 
consented.  She  had  none  of  that  filial  tender- 
ness  which  led  her  to  wish  to  stay  and  sooth 
and  comfort  her  afflicted  fiither.  All  she 
thought  about  was  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  her 
mother's  ill  humour,  and  to  carry  so  much 
finery  with  her  as  to  fill  the  Miss  Worthy s  with 
envy  and  respect  Poor  girl !  she  did  not  know 
that  envy  was  a  feeling  they  never  indulged ; 
and  that  fine  clothes  were  the  last  thing  to  draw 
theilr  respect 

Mr.  Worthy  took  her  home  next  day.  When 
they  reached  his  house  they  found  there  young 
Wilson,  Miss  Betsey's  old  admirer.  She  was 
much  pleased  at  this,  and  resolved  to  treat  him 
well.  But  her  good  or  ill  treatment  now  signi- 
fied  but  little.  This  young  crazier  reverenced 
Mr.  Worthy's  character,  and  ever  since  he  had 
met  him  at  tlie  Lion,  had  been  thinking  what  a 
happiness  it  would  be  to  marry  a  young  woman 
bred  up  by  such  a  father.  He  had  heard  much 
of  the  modesty  and  discretion  of  both  the  daugh- 
teis,  but  his  inclination  now  determined  him  in 
favour  of  the  elder. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  knew  him  to  be  a  young 
man  of  good  sense  and  sound  principles,  allow- 
ed  him  to  become  a  visitor  at  his  bouse,  but  de- 
ferred his  consent  to  the  marriage  till  he  knew 
him  more  thoroughly.  Mr.  Wilson,  from  what 
he  saw  of  the  domestic  piety  of  this  family,  im- 
proved  daily,  both  in  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  religion ;  and  Mr.  Worthy  soon  formed  him 
into  a  most  valuable  character.  During  this  time 
Miss  Bragwell's  hopes  had  revived  ;  but  thougii 
she  appeared  in  a  new  dress  almost  every  day 
she  had  the  mortification  of  being  beheki  with 
great  indifierence  by  one  whom  she  had  always 
secretly  liked.  Mr.  Wilson  married  before  her 
face  a  girl  who  was  greatly  her  inferior  in  for- 
tune, person,  and  appearance;  but  who  was 
humble,  frugal,  meek  and  piouK.  Mins  Brag, 
well  now  strongly  felt  the  truth  of  what  Mr 
Wilson  had  once  told  her,  that  a  woman  may 
make  an  excellent  partner  for  a  dance  who 
would  make  a  very  bad  companion  for  life. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Bragwell  anH  Im  daiighlera  had 
only  learnt  to  regret  their  folly  and  vanity,  as 
it  had  produced  them  mortiBcation  in  this  life 
whether  they  were  over  brought  to  a  more  se- 
rious  sense  of  their  errors  may  be  seen  in  a  ib 
tare  part  of  this  history.  r-^  i 
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PART  VI. 


GOOD  RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr.  Br  AG  well  was  so  much  afflicted  at  the 
disgraceful  marriage  of  his  daughter,  who  ran 
off  with  Timothy  Incle,  the  strolhng  pla jer,  that 
he  never  fully  recovered  his  spirits.  His  cheer- 
ftalness,  whicii  had  arisen  from  an  high  opinion 
of  himself,  had  been  confirmed  by  a  constant 
flow  of  uninterrupted  success  ■,  and  that  is  a  sort 
of  cheerfulness  which  is  very  liable  to  be  im 
paired,  because  it  lies  at  the  mercy  of  every  ac- 
cident  and  cross  event  in  life.  But  though  his 
pride  was  now  disappointed,  his  misfortunes  had 
not  taught  him  any  humility,  because  he  had 
not  discovered  that  the^  were  caused  by  his  own 
fault;  nor  had  he  acquired  any  patience  or  sub- 
mission because  he  had  not  learnt  that  all  afflic- 
tions  come  from  the  hand  of  God,  to  awaken  us 
to  a  deep  sense  of  our  sins,  and  to  draw  off  our 
hearts  from  the  perishing  vanities  of  this  life. 
Besides,  Mr.  Bragwell  was  one  of  those  people, 
who,  even  if  they  would  be  thought  to  bear  with 
tobrable  submission  such  trials  as  appear  to  be 
sent  more  immediately  from  Providence,  yet 
think  they  have  a  sort  of  right  to  rebel  at  every 
misfortune  which  befals  them  throngh  the  fault 
of  a  felIow*creature ;  as  if  our  fellow-creatures 
were  not  the  agents  and  instruments  by  which 
Providence  oflen  sees  fit  to  try  or  to  pnnish 
as. 

In  answer  to  his  heavy  complaints,  Mr.  Wor- 
thy wrote  him  a  letter,  m  which  he  expatiated 
on  the  injustice  of  our  impatience,  and  on  the 
folly  of  our  vindicating  ourselves  from  guilt  in 
the  distinctions  we  make  between  those  trials 
which  seem  to  come  more  immediately  from 
Gtod,  and  those  which  proceed  directly  from  the 
&alts  of  our  fellow-creatures.  *  Sickness,  losses, 
and  death,  we  think,*  continued  he,  *  we  dare 
not  openly  rebel  gainst;  while  we  fancy  we 
are  quite  justified  m  fifiving  a  loose  to  our  vio- 
lence when  we  snffer  by  the  hand  of  the  oppres- 
sor, the  unkindness  of  tne  friend,  or  the  disobe- 
dience  of  the  child.  But  this  is  one  of  the  delu- 
sions of  our  blinded  hearts.  Ingratitude,  uh- 
kindness,  calumny,  are  permitted  to  assail  us  by 
the  same  power  who  cuts  off  *  the  desire  of  our 
•yes  at  a  stroke.*  The  friend  who  betrays  us, 
and  the  daughter  who  deceives  us,  are  instru- 
ments for  our  chastisement,  sent  by  the  same 
purifying  hand  who  orders  a  fit  of  sickness  to 
weaken  our  bodies,  or  a  storm  to  destroy  our 
crop,  or  a  fire  to  burn  down  our  house.  And 
we  must  look  for  the  same  remedy  in  the  one 
ease  as  in  the  other ;  I  mean  prayer  and  a  deep 
submission  to  the  will  of  Grod.  We  must  leave 
off  looking  at  second  causes,  and  look  more  at 
Him  who  sets  them  in  action.  We  must  try  to 
find  out  the  meaning  of  the  Providence ;  and 
hardly  dare  pray  to  be  delivered  from  it  till  it 
has  accomplished  in  us  the  end  for  which  it  was 
sent' 

His  imprudent  daughter,  Bragwell  would  not 
be  brought  to  see  or  forgive,  nor  was  the  de- 
grading  name  of  Mrs.  Inole  ever  allowed  to  be 
pronounced  in  his  hearing.  He  had  loved  her 
with  an  excessive  and  undue  affection ;  and 
while  she  gratified  his  vanity  by  her  beauty  and 
Guery.  he  deemed  her  foults  of  little  conse- 


quence ;  but  when  she  disappointed  his  ambi- 
tion by  a  disgraceful  marriage,  all  his  natural 
affection  only  served  to  increase  his  resentment 
Yet,  though  he  regretted  her  crime  less  than 
his  own  mortification,  he  never  ceased  in  secret 
to  lament  her  loss.  She  soon  found  out  she  was 
undone ;  and  wrote  in  a  strain  of  bitter  repent- 
ance 'to  ask  him  for  forgiveness.  She  owned 
that  her  husband,  whom  she  had  supposed  to  be 
a  man  of  fashion  in  disguise,  was  a  low  person 
in  distressed  circumstances.  She  implored  that 
her  father,  though  he  refused  to  give  her  bus- 
band  that  fortune  for  which  alone  it  was  now 
too  plain  he  had  married  her,  would  at  least  al- 
low her  some  subsistence ;  for  that  Mr.  Incle 
was  much  in  debt,  and  she  feared  in  danger  of 
a  jail. 

The  father's  heart  was  half  melted  at  this  ac- 
count, and  his  affection  was  for  a  time  awaken- 
ed. But  Mrs.  Bragwell' opposed  his  sending  her 
any  assistance.  She  always  made  it  a  point  of 
duty  never  to  forgive ;  for  she  said  it  only  en- 
couraged those  who  had  done  wrong  once  to  do 
worse  next  time.  For  her  part  she  had  never 
yet  been  guilty  of  so  mean  and  pitiful  a  weak- 
ness as  to  forgive  any  one ;  for  to  pardon  an  in- 
jury always  showed  either  want  of  spirit  to  feel 
it,  or  want  of  power  to  resent  it.  She  was  re- 
solved she  would  never  squander  the  money  for 
which  she  had  worked  early  and  late,  on  a  bag- 
gage who  had  thrown  herself  away  on  a  beggar* 
while  she  had  a  daughter  single,  who  might  yet 
raise  her  family  by  a  great  match.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  Mrs.  Brag  well's  anger  was  not  owing 
to  the  ondutifulness  of  the  daughter,  or  the 
worthlessness  of  the  husband ;  poverty  was  in 
her  eyes  the  grand  crime.  The  doctrine  of  for- 
giveness, as  a  religious  principle,  made  no  more 
a  part  of  Mr.  Bragwell's  system  than  of  his 
wifo's ;  but  in  natural  foeling,  particularly  for 
this  offending  daughter,  he  much  exceeded 
her. 

In  a  few  months  the  youngest  Miss  Bragwell 
desired  leave  to  return  home  u'om  Mr.  Worthy's. 
She  had,  indeed,  only  consented  to  go  thither 
as  a  less  evil  of  the  two,  than  staying  in  her 
father's  house  afler  her  sister's  elopement  But 
the  sobriety  and  simplicity  of  Mr.  Worthy's 
family  were  irksome  to  her.  Habits  of  vanity 
and  idleness  were  become  so  rooted  in  her  mind, 
that  any  degree  of  restraint  was  a  burthen  ;  and 
though  she  was  outwardly  civil,  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  she  longed  to  get  away.  She  resolved, 
however,  to  profit  by  lier  sister's  faults ;  and 
made  her  parents  easy  by  assuring  them  she 
never  would  throw  herseR  away  on  a  man  wh9 
1009  toorth  natHng,  Encouraged  by  these  pro- 
mises,  which  her  parents  thought  mcluded  the 
whole  sum  and  substance  ofnuman  wisdom, 
and  which  was  all  they  said  they  could  in  rea 
son  expect,  her  father  allowed  her  to  come 
home. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  accompanied  her,  found 
Mr.  Bragwell  gloomy  and  dejected.  As  his 
house  was  no  longer  a  scene  of  vanity  and  fes- 
tivity, Mr.  Bragwell  tried  to  make  himself  and 
his  friend  believe  that  he  was  grown  religious ; 
whereas  he  was  only  become  discontented.  As 
he  had  always  fancied  that  piety  was  a  raelan- 
choly,  gloomy  thing,  and  as  ho  felt  his  own 
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muio  really  gloomy,  he  was  willing  to  think 
that  he  was  growing  pious.  He  had,  indeed, 
cone  more  constantly  to  church,  and  had  taken 
leaa  pleasure  in  feasting  and  cards,  and  now 
and  then  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible ;  but  all 
this  was  because  his  spirits  were  low,  and  not 
because  his  heart  was  changed.  The  outward 
actions  were  more  regular,  but  the  inward  man 
was  the  same.  Tbe  forms  of  religion  were  re- 
sorted  to  as  a  painful  duty :  but  this  only  added 
to  his  misery,  while  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
Its  spirit  and  its  power.  He  still,  however,  re- 
served religion  as  a  loathsome  medicine,  to 
which  he  feared  he  must  have  recourse  at  last, 
and  of  which  he  even  now  considered  every  ab- 
stinence from  pleasure,  oj  every  exercise  of 
piety,  as  a  bitter  dose.  His  health  also  was 
impaired,  so  that  his  friend  found  him  in  a  pi- 
tiable state,  neither  able  to  receive  pleasure 
from  the  world,  which  he  so  dearly  lovedf  nor 
from  religion  which  he  so  greatly  feared.  He 
expected  to  have  been  much  commended  by 
Worthy  for  the  change  in  his  way  of  life ;  but 
Worthy,  who  saw  that  the  alteration  was  only 
owing  to  the  loss  of  animal  spirits,  and  to  the 
casual  absence  of  temptation,  was  cautious  of 
flattering  him  too  much.  *  I  thought  Mr.  Wor- 
thy,'  said  he,  •  to  have  received  more  comfort 
from  you.  I  was  told  too,  that  religion  was  full 
of  comfort,  but  I  do  not  much  find  it.' — *  You 
were  told  the  truth,'  replied  Worthy  ;  *  religion 
is  full  of  comfort,  but  you  must  first  be  brought 
into  a  state  fit  to  receive  it  before  it  can  become 
so ;  you  most  be  brought  to  a  deep  and  hum- 
bling sense  of  sin.  To  cive  you  com^rt  while 
yoo  are  puffed  op  with  high  thoughts  of  your- 
•elf^  would  be  to  give  you  a  strong  cordial  in  a 
high  fever.  Religion  keeps  back  her  cordials 
till  the  patient  is  lowered  and  emptied  :  emptied 
of  self^  Mr.  Bragwell.  If  you  had  a  wonnd,  it 
must  be  examined  and  cleansed,  ay,  and  probed 
too,  before  it  would  be  safe  to  pot  on  a  healing 
plfister.  Curing  it  to  the  outward  eye,  while  it 
was  corrupt  at  bottom,  would  only  bring  on  a 
mortification,  and  you  would  be  a  dead  man, 
while  you  trusted  that  the  plaster  was  curing 
yoo.  Yon  must  be,  indeed,  a  Christian  before 
fon  can  be  entitled  to  the  comforts  of  Chris- 
lianity.' 

*  I  am  aChri<;tian,'said  Mr,  Bragwell ;  *  many 
jf  my  friends  are  Christians,  but  I  do  not  see 
it  has  done  us  much  good.' — *  Christianity  it- 
self,' answered  Worthy,  *  cannot  make  us  good, 
unless  it  be  applied  to  our  hearts.  Christian 
privileges  will  not  make  us  Christians,  unless 
we  make  use  of  them.  On  Ihat  shelf  I  see  stands 
jour  medicine.  The  doctor  orders  you  take  it 
Have  you  taken  it  V — •  Yes,'  replied  Bragwell. 
'  Are  you  the  better  for  it  7'  said  Worthy.  *  I 
think  I  am,'  he  replied.  *  But,'  added  Mr.  Wor- 
thy, *  are  yoo  the  better  because  tbe  doctor  has 
ordered  it  merely,  or  because  you  have  also 
taken  it?' — *What  a  foolish  question,'  cried 
Bragwell ;  *  Why  to  be  sure  the  doctor  might 
be  the  best  doctor,  and  his  physic  the  best  phy- 
sic in  the  world  ;  but  if  it  stood  for  ever  on  the 
•helfl  I  could  not  expect  to  be  cured  by  it.  My 
doctor  is  not  a  mountebank.  He  does  not  pretend 
to  cure  by  i  charm.  The  physic  is  good,  and  as 
k  suits  my  case,  though  it  is  bitter,  I  take  it' 
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•  You  have  now,'  said  Mr.  Worthy,  •  explain 
ed  undesignedly  the  reason  why  religion  docs 
so  little  good  in  the  world.  It  is  not  a  mounte- 
bank ;  it  does  not  work  by  a  charm  ;  but  it  offers 
to  cure  your  worst  corruptions  by  wholesome, 
though  sometimes  bitter  prescriptions.  But  you 
will  not  take  them ;  you  will  not  apply  to  God 
with  the  same  earnest  desire  to  be  healed  with 
which  you  apply  to  your  doctor ;  you  will  not 
confess  your  sins  to  one  as  honestly  as  you  tell 
your  symptoms  to  the  other,  nor  read  your  Bible 
with  the  same  faith  and  submission  with  which 
you  take  your  medicine.  In  reading  it,  however, 
you  must  take  care  not  to  apply  to  yourself  the 
comforts  which  are  not  suited  to  your  case.  You 
must,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  brought  into  a 
condition  to  be  entitled  to  tbe  promises,  before 
jrou  can  expect  the  comfort  of  them.  Conviction 
18  not  conversion ;  that  worldly  discontent,  which 
is  the  effect  of  worldly  disappointment,  is  not 
that  godly  Borrow  which  worheth  repentance.  Be- 
sides,  while  you  have  been  pursuing  all  the  gra- 
tifications  of  the  world,  do  not  complain  that  you 
have  not  all  the  comforts  of  religion  too.  Could 
you  live  in  the  full  enjoyment  ol  both,  the  Bible 
would  not  be  true,^ 

Bragwell,  Well,  sir,  but  I  do  a  ffood  action 
sometimes;  and  God,  who  knows  he  did  not 
make  us  perfect,  will  accept  it,  and  for  the  sake 
of  my  good  actions  will  forgive  my  faults. 

Worthy,  Depend  upon  it  God  will  never  for 
give  your  sins  for  the  sake  of  your  virtues 
There  is  no  commutation  tax  there.  But  he 
will  forgive  them  on  your  sincere  repentance, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  Goodness  is  not 
a  single  act  to  be  done ;  so  that  a  man  can  say,  I 
have  achieved  it,  and  the  thing  is  over ;  but  it 
is  a  habit  that  is  to  be  constantly  maintained ; 
it  is  a  continual  struggle  with  the  opposite  vice. 
No  man  must  reckon  himself  good  for  any  thing 
he  has  already  done ;  though  he  may  consider 
it  as  an  evidence  that  he  is  in  the  right  way,  if 
he  feels  a  constant  disposition  to  resist  every 
evil  temper.  But  every  Christian  grace  wiU 
always  find  work  enough;  and  he  must  not 
fancy  that  because  he  has  conquered  once,  his 
virtue  may  now  sit  down  and  take  a  holyday. 

Bragwell,  But  I  thought  we  Christians,  need 
not  be  watchful  against  sin ;  because  Christ,  as 
you  so  oflen  tell  me,  died  for  sinners. 

Worthy,  Do  not  deceive  yourself:  the  evan. 
gelical  doctrines,  while  they  so  highly  exalt  a 
Saviour  do  not  diminish  the  heinousness  of  sin, 
they  rather  magnify  it.  Do  not  comfort  your- 
self by  extenuation  or  mitigation  of  sin  ;  but  by 
repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  It  is  not  by  diminishing  or  deny- 
ing your  debt ;  but  by  confessing  it,  by  owning 
you  have  nothing  to  pay,  that  forgiveness  is  to 
be  hoped. 

BragweU,  I  don't  understand  you.  You  want 
to  have  me  as  good  as  a  saint,  and  as  penitent 
as  a  sinner  at  the  same  time. 

Worthy,  I  expect  of  every  real  Christian,  that 
is,  every  real  penitent,  that  he  should  labour  to 
get  his  heart  and  life  impressed  with  the  stamp 
of  the  Gospel.  I  expect  to  see  him  aimingr  at  a 
conformity  in  spirit  and  in  practice  to  the  will 
of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  I  expect  to  see  him 
gradually  attaining  towards  an  entire  change 
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firom  fais  natural  self.  When  I  see  a  man  at 
constant  war  with  those  several  pursuits  and 
tempers  which  are  with  peculiar  propriety  term< 
ed  worldly^  it  is  a  plain  proof  to  me  that  the 
chan^  must  have  passed  on  him  which  the 
|rospeI  emphatically  terms  becoming  *a  new 
man.* 

BragweU,  I  hope  then  I  am  altered  enough 
to  please  you.  I  am  suro  affliction  has  ma!de 
such  a  change  in  me,  that  my  best  friends  l^ard- 
iy  know  me  to  be  the  same  mai|. 

Woriky.  Tnat  is  not  the  change  I  mean.  *Tis 
true,  from  a  merry  man  you  are  become  a 
gloomy  man ;  but  that  is  because  you  have  been 
disappoinCsd  in  your  schemes :  the  principle  re- 
mains unaltered.  A  great  match  for  your  single 
daughter  would  at  once  restore  all  the  spirits 
you  have  lost  by  the  imprudence  of  your  mar- 
ried  one.  The  change  the  Gospel  requires  is  of 
quite  another  cast :  it  is  having  *  a  new  heart 
and  a  right  spirit;' — it  is  being  'God*s  work- 
maoship  ;* — it  is  being  *  created  anew  in  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  works  ;* — it  is  becoming  *  new 
creatures ;' — it  is  *  old  things  being  done  away, 
and  all  things  made  new  ;* — it  is  by  so  '  learn, 
ing  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus — to  the  putting 
off  the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new,  which 
oiler  Grod  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness;* — it  is  by  *  partaking  of  the  divine  na- 
ture.' Pray  observe,  Mr.  Bragwell,  these  are 
not  my  words,  nor  words  picked  out  of  any  fa- 
naticaJ  book ;  they  are  the  words  of  that  Gospel 
jrou  profess  to  believe ;  it  is  not  a  new  doctrine, 
It  is  as  old  as  our  religion  itself.  Though  I  can- 
not  but  observe,  that  men  are  more  reluctant  in 
believing,  mora  averse  to  adopting  this  doctrine 
than  almost  any  other:  and  indeed  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it ;  for  there  is  perhaps  no  one  which 
■o  attacks  corruption  in  its  strong  holds ;  no  one 
which  so  thoroughly  prohibits  a  lazy  Christian 
from  uniting  a  life  of  sinful  indulgence  with  an 
outward  profession  of  piety. 

BragweU  now  seemed  resolved  to  set  about 
the  matter  in  earnest ;  but  he  resolved  in  his  own 
strength :  he  never  thought  of  applying  for  as- 
sistance to  the  Fountain  of  Wisdom ;  to  Him 
who  givcth  might  to  them  who  have  no  strength. 
Unluckily,  the  very  day  Mr.  Worthy  took  leave, 
there  happened  to  be  a  grand  ball  at  the  next 
town,  on  account  of  the  assizes.  An  assiz^-bali, 
courteous  reader !  is  a  scene  to  which  gentle- 
men  and  ladies  periodically  resort  to  celebrate 
the  crimes  and  calamities  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, by  dancing  and  music,  and  to  divert  them- 
selves with  feasting  and  drinking,  while  un- 
happy wretches  are  receiving  sentence  of  death. 

To  this  ball  Miss  Bragwell  went,  dressed  out 
with  a  double  portion  of  finery,  pouring  out  on 
her  head,  in  addition  to  her  own  ornaments,  the 
whole  band-box  of  feathers,  beads,  and  flowers, 
her  sister  had  lefl  behind  her.  While  she  was 
at  th^  ball  her  father  formed  many  plans  of  re- 
ligious  reformation  ;  he  talked  of  lessening  his 
^  business,  that  he  might  have  more  leisure  for 
devotion;  though  not  just  now,  vrhWe  the  mar- 
kcte  were  so  high  ;  and  then  he  began  to  think 
of  sending  a  handsome  subscription  to  the  In- 
firmary ;  though,  on  second  thoughts  he  con- 
eluded  he  need  not  be  in  a  hurry,  but  might  as 
irell  leave  it  in  his  will ;  though  to  give,  and  re- 


pent,  and  reform,  were  tiiree  things  he  was  bent 
upon.  But  when  his  daughter  came  home  at 
night  so  happy  and  so  fine !  and  telling  how  she 
had  danced  with  squire  Squeeze,  the  great  corn 
contractor,  and  how  many  fine  things  he  had 
said  to  her,  Mr.  Bragwell  felt  the  old  spirit  of 
the  world  return  in  its  full  force.  A  marriage 
with  Mr.  Dashall  Squeeze,  the  cbntractctr,  was 
beyond  his  hopes;  for  Mr.  Squeeze  was  sufv 
posed  from  a  very  low  beginning  to  have  gul 
rich  during  the  war. 

As  for  Mr.  Squeeze,  he  had  picked  up  as  much 
of  the  history  of  his  partner  between  the  dances 
as  he  desired ;  he  was  convinced  there  would 
be  no  money  wanting ;  for  Miss  Bragwell,  who 
was  now  looked  on  as  an  only  child,  must  needs 
be  a  great  fortune,  and  Mr.  Squeeze  was  too 
much  used  to  advantageous  contracts  to  let  this 
slip.  As  he  was  gaudily  dressed,  and  possessed 
all  the  arts  of  vulgar  flattery.  Miss  Bragwell 
eagerly  caught  at  his  proposal  to  wait  on  her 
faUier  next  day.  Squeeze  was  quite  a  man  afler 
Bragwell's  own  heart,  a  genius  at  getting  mo* 
ney,  a  fine  dashing  fbllow  at  spenoing  it.  He 
told  his  wife  that  this  was  the  very  sort  of  man 
for  his  daughter;  for  he  got  money  like  a  Jew 
and  spent  it  like  a  pruice ;  but  whether  it  was 
fairly  got,  or  wisely  spent,  he  was  too  much  a 
man  of  the  world  to  inquire.  Mrs.  Bragwell 
was  not  so  run  away  with  by  appearances,  hut 
that  she  desired  her  husband  to  be  careful,  and 
make  himself  quite  sure,  it  was  the  right  Mr. 
Squeeze,  and  no  impostor.  But  being  assured 
by  her  husband  that  Betsey  would  certainly 
keep  her  carriage,  she  never  gave  herself  one 
thought  with  what  sort  of  a  man  she  was  to  ride 
in  it  To  have  one  of  her  daughters  drive  in 
her  own  coach,  filled  up  all  her  ideas  of  human 
happiness,  and  drove  the  other  daughter  quite 
out  of  her  head.  The  marriage  *.vas  celebrated 
with  great  splendour,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sf^ueeae 
set  on  for  London,  where  they  had  taken  a 
house.  t 

Mr.  Bragwell  now  tried  to  forget  that  he  had 
any  other  daughter;  and  if  some  thoughts «f 
the  resolutions  he  had  made  of  entering  on  a 
more  religious  course  would  sometimes  force 
themselves  upon  him,  they  were  put  off,  like  the 
repentance  of  Felix,  to  a  more  convenient  season; 
and  finding  he  was  likely  to  have  a  grandchlldf 
he  became  more  worldly  and  more  ambitious 
than  ever ;  thinking  this  a  just  pretence  for  add- 
ing house  to  house,  and  field  to  field.  And  there 
is  no  stratagem  by  which  men  more  fatally  de- 
ceive themselves,  than  when  they  make  even 
unborn  children  a  pretence  for  that  rapinn,  or 
that  hoarding,  of  which  their  own  covetouiiness 
is  the  true  motive.  Whenever  he  ventured  to 
write  to  Mr.  Worthy  about  the  wealth,  the  gay- 
ety,  and  the  grandeur  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeeze, 
that  faithful  friend  honestly  reminded  him  of 
the  vanity  and  uncertainty  of  worldly  greatness, 
and  the  error  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  marrying 
his  daughter  before  he  had  taken  time  to  in- 
quire  into  the  real  character  of  the  man,  saying, 
that  he  could  not  help  foreboding  that  thu  hap- 
piness  of  .a  match  made  at  a  ball  might  have  an 
untimely  end. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Bragwell  had  paid  dowm 
a  larger  fortune  than  was  prudent,  for  fear  Mr. 
■igitizedby  vjOC 
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Sqaeete  should  Qj  o^  yet  he  was  surpriased  to 
receive  verj  soon  a  pressing  letter  from  him,  de- 
siring him  to  advance  a  considerable  sum,  as  he 
had  the  offer  of  an  advantageous  purchase^ 
which  he  most  lose  for  want  of  money.  Brag- 
well  was  staggered,  and  refused  to  comply  ;  but 
his  wife  told  him  he  must  not  be  shabby  to  such 
a  gentleman  as  squire  Squeeze ;  for  that  she 
beard  on  all  sides  such  accounts  of  their  grandeur, 
their  feasts,  their  carriages,  and  their  liveries, 
that  she  and  her  husband  ought  even  to  deny 
themselves  comforts  to  oblige  such  a  generous 
son,  who  did  all  this  in  honour  of  their  daugh- 
ter  ;  besides,  if  he  did  not  send  the  money  soon, 
they  might  be  obliged  to  lay  down  their  coach, 
and  then  she  should  never  be  able  to  show  her 
face  again.  At  length  Mr.  Bragwell  lent  him 
the  money  on  his  bond ;  he  knew  Squeeze's  in- 
come was  lar^ ;  ibr  he  had  carefully  inquired 
mto  this  particular,  and  for  the  rest  he  took  his 
word.  Mrs.  Squeeze  also  got  great  presents 
ftom  her  mother,  by  representing  to  her  how 
expensively  they  were  forced  to  live  to  keep  up 
their  credit,  and  what  honour  she  was  confer- 
ring  on  the  family  of  the  Bragwells,  by  spend- 
ing  tiieir  money  in  such  grand  company. 
Among  many  other  letters  she  wrote  her  the 
following: 

*  TO  MRS.  BRAGWELL. 

*  You  canH  imagine,  dear  mother,  how  charm- 
ingly we  live. — I  lie  a-bed  almost  all  day,  and 
am  up  all  night ;  but  it  is  never  dark  for  all 
that,  for  we  bum  such  numbers  of  candles  all  at 
once,  that  the  sun  would  be  of  no  use  at  all  in 
London.  Then  I  am  so  happy  !  for  we  are  never 

Juiet  a  moment,  Sundays  or  working-days ;  nay, 
should  not  know  which  was  whidi,  only  that 
we  have  most  pleasure  on  a  Sunday  ;  because 
it  is  the  only  day  on  which  people  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  divert  themselves.  Then  the  great 
folks  are  all  so  kind,  and  so  good ;  they  have  not 
a  bit  of  pride,  for  they  will  come  and  eat  and 
drink,  and  win  my  money,  jusi  as  if  I  was  their 
equal ;  and  if  I  have  got  but  a  cold,  they  are  so 
very  unhappy  thai  they  send  to  know  how  I  do ; 
and  though  I  suppose  they  cant  rest  till  the  foot- 
man  has  told  them,  yet  they  arc  so  polite,  that 
if  I  have  been  dying  they  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten  it  the  next  time  we  meet,  ano  not  to  know 
but  they  have  seen  roe  the  day  before.  Oh  !  they 
are  true  friends ;  and  for  ever  smiling,  and  so 
food  of  one  another,  that  they  like  to  meet  and 
enjoy  one  another's  company  by  hundreds,  and 
always  think  the  more  the  merrier.  I  shall  ne- 
ver  be  tired  of  such  a. delightful  life. 

*  Your  dutiful  daughter, 

*BxTS£v  Squkkzc' 

The  style  of  her  letters,  however,  altered  in  a 
tew  months.  She  owned  that  though  things 
went  on  gayer  and  grander  than  ever,  yet  she 
hardly  ever  saw  her  husband,  except  her  house 
was  full  of  company  and  cards,  or  dancing  was 
going  on ;  that  be  was  oflen  so  busy  abroad  he 
could  not  come  home  all  night ;  that  he  always 
borrowed  the  money  her  mother  sent  her  when 
he  was  going  out  on  this  nightiv  business ;  and 
that  the  last  time  she  had  askea  him  for  money 
hfb  cursed  and  swore,  and  bid  her  apply  to  tfaie 


old  farmer  and  his  rib,  who  were  made  of  mo- 
ney. This  letter  Mrs.  Bragwell  concealed  from 
her  husband. 

At  length,  on  some  change  in  public  affairs, 
Mr.  Squeeze,  who  had  made  an  overcharge  of 
some  thousand  pounds  in  one  article,  lost  his 
contract  i  he  was  found  to  owe  a  large  debt  to 
government,  and  his  accounts  must  be  made  up 
immediately.  This  was  impossible  ;  he  bad  no* 
only  spent  his  large  income,  without  making 
any  provision  for  his  family,  but  had  contracted 
heav^'  debts  by  gaming  and  other  vices.  His 
creditors  poured  in  upon  him.  He  wrote  to 
Bragwell  to  borrow  another  sum ;  but  without 
hintmg  at  the  loss  of  his  contract  These  re- 
peated demands  made  Bragwell  so  uneasy,  that 
instead  of  sending  him  the  money,  he  resolved 
to  go  himself  secretly  to  London,  and  judge  by 
his  own  eyes  how  things  were  going  on,  as  his 
mind  strangely  misgave  him.  He  got  to  Mr. 
Squeeze's  house  at^ut  eleven  at  night,  and 
knocked  gently,  concluding  that  they  must 
needs  be  gone  to  bed.  But  what  was  his  asto- 
nishment to  find  the  hall  was  full  of  men ;  he 
pushed  through  in  spite  of  them,  though  to  his 
great  surprise  they  insisted  on  knowing  his 
name,  saying  they  must  carry  it  to  their  lady. 
This  affronted  him :  he  refused,  saying,  *  It  is 
not  because  I  am  ashamed  of  my  name.  It  will 
pass  for  thousands  in  any  market  in  the  west  of 
England.  Is  this  your  London  manners,  not  to 
let  a  man  of  my  credit  in  without  knowing  his 
name  indeed  !*  What  was  his  amazement  to 
see  every  room  as  full  of  card-tables  and  of  fine 
gentlemen  and  ladies  as  it  would  hold.  All  was 
so  light,  and  so  say  and  so  fostive  and  so  grand, 
that  he  reproached  himself  for  bis  suspicions, 
thought  nothing  too  good  for  them,  and  resolved 
secretly  to  give  Squeeze  another  five  hundred 
pounds  to  help  to  keep  up  so  much  grandeur 
and  happiness.  At  length  seeing  a  footman  he 
knew,  he  asked  him  where  were  nis  master  and 
mistress,  for  he  could  not  pick  them  out  among 
the  company ;  or  rather  his  ideas  were  so  con- 
fused with  the  splendour  of  the  scene,  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  they  were  there  or  not 
The  man  said,  that  his  master  had  just  sent  for 
his  ladv  up  stairs,  and  he  believed  that  he  was 
not  well.  Mr.  Bragwell  said  he  would  go  up 
himself  and  look  for  his  daughter,  as  he  could 
not  speak  so  freely  to  her  before  all  that  com- 
pany. 

He  went  up,  knocked  at  the  chamber  door, 
and  its  not  being  opened,  made  him  push  it  with 
some  violence.  He  heard  a  bustling  noise  with- 
in,  and  again  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  open 
the  door.  At  this  the  noise  increased,  and  Mr. 
Bragwell  was  struck  to  the  heart  at  the  sound 
of  a  pistol  from  within.  He  now  kicked  oo  vio- 
lently against  the  door  that  it  burst  open,  when 
the  first  sight  he  saw  was  his  daughter  falling  to 
the  ground  in  a  fit,  and  Mr.  Squeeze  dying  by  a 
shot  from  a  pistol  which  was  dropping  out  of 
his  hand.  Mr.  Bragwell  was  not  the  only  per- 
son  whom  the  sound  of  the  pistol  had  alarmed. 
The  servants,  the  company,  all  heard  it,  and  all 
ran  up  to  this  scene  of  horror.  Those  who  had 
the  best  of  the  game  took  care  to  bring  up  their 
tricks  in  their  hands,  having  had  the  prudence 
to  leave  the  very  few  who  could  be  trusted,  ta 
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watch  the  stakes,  while  those  who  had  a  pros-  ^ 
pect  of  losing  profited  b?  the  confbsion,  and 
threw  up  their  cards.  All  was  dismay  and  ter- 
ror. Some  ran  for  a  surgeon,  others  examined 
the  dying  man  ;  some  removed  Mrs.  Squeeze  to 
her  bed,  while  poor  Bragwell  could  neither  see 
nor  hear,  nor  do  any  thinff.  One  of  the  com- 
pany took  up  a  letter  whi(£  lay  open  upon  the 
table,  and  was  addressed  to  him ;  they  read  it, 
hoping  it  might  explain  the  horrid  mystery.  It 
was  as  follows: 

*  TO  ME.  WtUkOWELL, 

*Sir — Fetch  home  your  daughter;  I  baTe 
ruined  her,  myself,  and  the  child  to  which  she 
every  hour  expects  to  be  a  mother.  I  have  lost 
my  contract.  My  debts  are  immense.  You  refuse 
me  money ;  I  must  die  then ;  but  I  will  die  like  a 
man  of  spirit.  They  wait  to  take  me  to  prison  ;  I 
have  two  executions  in  my  house ;  but  I  have  ten 
card-tables  in  it.  I  would  die  as  I  have  lived. 
I  invited  all  this  company,  and  have  drunk  hard 
since  dinner  to  get  primed  for  the  idreadfbl 
deed.  My  wife  refuses  to  write  to  you  for  an- 
other  thousand,  and  she  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. Vanity  has  been  my  ruin;  it  has 
caused  all  m^  crimes.  Whoever  is  resolved  to 
live  beyond  his  income  is  liable  to  every  sin.  He 
can  never  say  to  himself  Thus  far  shalt  thoa 
go  and  no  farther.  Vanity  led  me  to  commit 
acts  of  rapine,  that  I  might  live  in  splendour  ; 
vanity  makes  me  commit  self-murder,  because 
I  will  not  live  in  poverty.  The  new  philosophy 
•ajTs,  that  death  is  an  eternal  sleep;  but  the 
new  philosophy  lies.  Do  you  take  heed  ;  it  is 
too  late  for  me :  the  dreadful  gulf  yawns  to 
•wallow  me ;  I  plunge  into  perdition  :  there  is 
no  repentance  in  the  grave,  no  hope  in  heU. 
Your*s,  ^c. 

*  Dashall  Squeeze.* 

The  dead  body  was  removed,  and  Mr.  Brag, 
well  remaining  almost  without  speech  or  motion, 
the  company  began  to  think  of^  retiring,  much 
out  of  humour  at  having  their  party  so  dis- 
agreeably broken  np:  they  comforted  them- 
selves, however,  that  it  was  so  early  (for  it  was 
now  scarcely  twelve)  they  could  finish  their 
evenin|r  at  another  party  or  two ;  so  completely 
do  habits  of  pleasure^  as  it  is  called,  harden  the 
heart,  and  steel  it  not  only  against  virtuous  im- 
pressions, but  against  natural  feelings!  Now 
It  was,  that  those  who  had  niffhtly  rioted  at  the 
expense  of  these  wretched  pejple,  were  the  first 
to  abuse  them.  Not  an  offer  of  assistance  was 
made  to  this  poor  forlorn  woman ;  not  a  word 
of  kindness  or  of  pity ;  nothing  but  censure  was 
now  heard.  *Why  roust  these  upstarts  ape 
people  of  quality  V  though  as  long  as  these  up- 
starts could  feast  them,  their  vulgarity  and  their 
bad  character  had  never  been  produced  against 
them.  *  As  long  as  thou  dost  well  unto  thy- 
self, men  shall  speak  good  of  thee.*  One  guest 
who,  unluckily,  had  no  other  house  to  go  to, 
coolly  said,  as  he  walked  off,  'Squeeze  might  as 
well  have  put  ofi*  shooting  himself  till  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  monstrously  provoking  that  he 
could  not  wait  an  hour  or  twa* 

As  every  thing  in  the  house  was  scriod,  Mr. 
Bragwer  prevailed  on  his  miserable  daughter, 


weak  as  she  was,  next  morning  to  set  out  with 
him  to  the  country.  His  acquaintance  with 
polite  Kfe  was  short,  but  he  had  seen  a  great 
deal  in  a  liitle  time.  They  had  a  slow  and  sad 
journey.  In  about  a  week,  Mrs.  Squeeze  lay-in 
of  a  dead  child ;  she  herself  lanpuished  a  few 
days,  and  then  died ;  and  the  afflicted'  parente 
saw  the  two  darling  objecte  of  their  ambition, 
for  whose  sakes  they  had  made  too  muck  kagU 
to  he  rtcA,  carried  to  the  land  where  all  things 
afe  forgotten.  Mrs.  BragwelPs  grief,  like  her 
other  passions,  was  extravagant;  and  poor 
Bragweirs  sorrow  was  rendered  so  bitter  by 
self-reproach,  that  he  would  quite  have  sunk  un- 
der it,  had  he  not  thought  of  his  old  expedient 
in  distress,  that  of  sending  for  Mr.  Worthy  to 
comfort  him. 

It  was  Mr.  Worthy's  way,  to  warn  people  of 
those  misfortunes  which  he  saw  their  fkulU 
most  needs  bring  on  them ;  but  not  to  reproach 
or  desert  them  when  the  misfortunes  came. 
He  had  never  been  near  Bragwell,  during  the 
short  but  flourishing  reign  of  the  Squeezes  :  for 
he  knew  that  prosperity  made  the  ears  deaf  and 
the  heart  hard  to  counsel ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
heard  his  friend  was  in  trouble,  he  set  out  to 
go  to  him.  Bragwell  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of 
tears  when  he  saw  him,  and  when  he  could 
spooky  said,  *  This  trial  is  more  than  I  can  bear.* 
Mr.  Worthy  kindly  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
when  he  was  a  little  composed,  said,  *  I  will  tell 
you  a  short  story — There  was  in  ancient  times 
a  famous  man  who  was  a  slave.  His  master, 
who  was  very  good  to  him,  one  day  gave  him  a 
bitter  melon,  and  bade  him  eat  it :  he  ate  it  up 
without  one  word  of  complaint — ^  How  was  it 
possible,**  said  the  master,  ^  for  you  to  eat  so 
very  nauseous  and  disagreeable  a  fruit  V* — The 
slave  replied,  **  M  v  good  master,  I  have  received 
so  many  favours  from  your  bounty,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  I  should  once  in  my  life  eat  one  bit- 
tor  mek>n  from  your  hands.** — This  generous 
answer  so  struck  the  master,  that  the  history 
sa^s  he  gave  him  his  liberty.  With  such  sub- 
missive sentiments,  my  fi'iend,  should  man  re- 
ceive his  portion  of  sufferings  from  God,  from 
whom  he  receives  so  many  blessings.  You  in 
particular  have  received  ^mnch  good  at  the 
hand  of  God,  shall  you  not  receive  evil  also?**  * 

*  O !  Mr.  Worthy  !*  said  Bragwell,  this  bk>w 
is  too  heavy  for  me,  I  cannot  survive  this  shock  : 
I  do  not  desire  it,  I  only  wish  to  die.* — *  We 
are  very  apt  to  talk  most  of  dying  when  we  are 
least  fit  for  it,  said  Worthy.  *  This  is  not  the 
language  of  that  submission  which  makes  ns 
prepare  for  death ;  but  of  that  despair  which 
makes  us  out  of  hunoour  with  life.  O !  Mr.  Brag- 
well !  yon  are  indeed  disappointed  of  the  grand 
ends  which  made  life  so  delightful  to  you ;  but 
till  your  heart  is  humbled,  till  yon  are  brought 
to  a  serious  conviction  of  sin,  till  you  are  brought 
to  see  what  is  the  true  end  of  life,  yon  can  have 
no  hope  in  death.  You  think  you  have  no  bosi 
noss  on  earth,  because  those  for  whose  sake  you 
too  eagerly  heaped  up  riches  are  no  more,  on 
is  there  not  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  some 
afHictcd  being  whom  you  may  yet  relieve,  soma 
modest  merit  which  you  may  bring  forward 
some  helpless  creature  you  may  save  bj  youi 
advice,  some  perishing  Christian  you  may  sus 
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Uin  by  your  wealth  7  When  you  have  no  sins 
of  your  own  to  repent  of,  no  mercies  of  God  to 
be  thankful  for,  no  miseries  of  others  to  relioTO, 
then,  and  not  tiJl  then,  I  consent  you  should 
■ink  down  in  despair,  and  call  on  death  to  re. 
lieve  you.* 

Mr.  Worthy  attended  his  afflicted  friend  to 
the  funeral  of  his  unhappy  daugrhter  and  her 
babe.  The  solemn  service,  the  committing  his 
late  gay  and  beautiful  daughter  to  darkness,  to 
worms,  and  to  corruption; — the  sight  of  the 
dead  infant,  for  whose  sake  he  had  resumed  sU 
his  schemes  of  vanity  and  covetousne^s,  when 
he  thought  he  had  got  the  better  of  them ; — the 
melancholy  conviction  that  all  human  prosperity 
ends  in  aAes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to  dust,  has 
brought  down  Mr.  firagweirs  self-sufficient  and 
haughty  soul  into  something  of  that  humble 
frame  in  which  Mr.  Worthy  had  wished  to  see 
it.  As  soon  as  they  returned  home,  he  was  be- 
ginning  to  seize  the  favourable  moment  for  fix- 
ing these  seiious  impressions,  when  they  were 
unseasonably  interrupted  by  the  parish  officer, 
who  came  to  ask  Mr.  Bragwell  what  he  was  to 
do  with  a  poor  dying  woman  who  was  travelling 
the  country  with  her  child,  and  was  taken  in  a 
fit  under  the  church-yard  wall  7  *  At  first  they 
thought  she  was  dead,*  said  the  man,  *  but  find- 
ing she  still  breathed,  they  have  carried  her  into 
the  workhouse  till  she  oould  give  some  account 
of  herself.* 

Mr.  Bragwell  was  impatient  at  the  interrup- 
tion, which  was  indeed  unseasonable,  and  told 
the  man  that  he  was  at  that  time  too  much 
overcome  by  sorrow  to  attend  to  business,  but 
he  would  give  him  an  answer  to-morrow.  *But, 
my  friend,*  said  Mr.  Worthy,  *  the  poor  woman 
may  die  to-night ;  your  mind  is  indeed  not  in  a 
frame  for  worldly  business ;  but  there  is  no  sor- 
row  too  great  to  forbid  our  attending  the  colls 
of  duty.  An  act  of  Chrbtian  charity  will  not 
disturb,  but  improve  the  seriousness  of  your 
spirit ;  and  though  you  cannot  dry  your  own 
tears,  God  may  in  great  mercy  permit  you  to 
dry  those  of  another.  This  may  be  one  of  those 
oeeasions  for  which  I  told  you  life  was  worth 
keeping.  Do  let  us  see  this  woman.* — Brag- 
well was  not  in  a  state  either  to  consent  or  re- 
fine, and  his  friend  drew  him  to  the  workhouse, 
about  the  door  of  which  stood  a  crowd  of  people, 
*She  is  not  dead,*  said  one,  *she  moves  her' 
head.' — *But  she  wants  air,*  said  all  of  them, 
while  they  all,  according  to  custom,  pushed  so 
ekise  upon  her  that  it  was  impossible  she  could 
gc€  any.  A  fine  boy  of  two  or  three  years  old 
stood  by  her,  cryin?,  *  Maramv  is  dead,  mammy 
is  starved.'  Mr.  Worthy  made  up  to  the  poor 
woman,  holding  his  friend  by  the  arm  :  in  or- 
der to  rive  her  air  he  untied  a  large  black  bon- 
net which  hid  hor  face,  when  Mr.  Bragwell,  at 
that  moment  casting  his  eyes  on  her  saw  in  this^ 
poor  stranger  the  face  of  his  own  runaway 
daughter,  Mrs.  Incle.  He  groaned,  but  could 
not  speak ;  and  as  he  was  turning  away  to  con- 
ceal  his  anguish,  the  little  boy  fondly  caught 
hold  of  his  hand,  lisping  out, — *  O  stay  and  give 
mammy  some  bread  I*  His  heart  yearned  to- 
wards  the  child ;  he  grasped  his  little  hand  in 
his,  while  he  sorrowfully  said  to  Mr.  Worth;jr, 
'It  k  too  m*>jh,  send  away  the  people.    It  is 


my  dear  naughty  child ;  *  my  punishment  U 
greater  than  I  can  bear,* '  Mr.  Worthy  desired 
the  people  to  go  and  leave  the  stranger  to  them ; 
but  by  this  time  she  was  no  stranger  to  any 
of  them.  Pale  and  meagre  as  was  her  face, 
and  poor  and  shabby  as  was  her  dress,  the  proud 
and  flaunting  Miss  Polly  Bragwell  was  easily 
known  by  every  one  present.  They  went  away 
but  with  the  mean  revenge  of  little  minds,  the> 
paid  themselves  by  abuse,  for  all  the  airs  and 
insolence  they  had  once  endured  fro'm  her.— 
'  Pride  must  have  a  fall,'  said  one.  *  I  remem- 
ber when  she  was  too  good  to  speak  to  a  poor 
body,*  said  another.  *  Where  are  her  flounces 
and  furbelows  now  7  It  is  come  home  to  her  at 
last :  her  child  looks  as  if  he  would  be  glad  of 
the  worst  bit  she  formerly  denied  us.* 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Bragwell  had  sunk 
into  an  old  wicker  chair  which  stood  behind, 
and  groaned  out,  *  Lord,  forgive  my  hard  heart ! 
LK>rd,  subdue  my  proud  heart,  create  a  clean 
heart,  O  God  !  and  renew  a  right  spirit  teithin 
me.*  This  was  perhaps  the  first  words  of  genu- 
ine prayer  he  had  ever  ofiered  up  in  his  whole 
life.  Worthy  overheard  it,  and  m  his  heart  re- 
joiced ;  but  this  was  not  a  time  for  talking,  but 
doing.  He  asked  Bragwell  wha,t  was  to  be 
done  with  the  unfortunate  woman,  who  now 
seemed  to  recover  fast,  but  she  did  not  see  them, 
fi>r  they  were  behind.  She  embraced  her  boy, 
and  faintly  said,  *  My  child  what  shall  we  do  ? 
/  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and  say  unt6 
him,  father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and 
before  thee,*  This  was  a  joyful  sound  to  Mr. 
Worthy,  who  was  inclined  to  hope  that  hot 
heart  might  be  as  much  changed  for  the  bet 
teras  her  circumstances  were  altered  for  the 
worse ;  and  he  valued  the  goods  of  fortune  so 
little,  and  contrition  of  soul  so  much,  that  he 
begah  to  think  the  change  on  the  whole  might 
be  a  happy  one.  The  boy  then  sprung  from  nib 
mother,  and  ran  to  Bragwell,  saying,  *  Do  be 
good  to  mammy.'  Mrs.  Incle  looking  round, 
now  perceived  her  father ;  she  fell  at  his  feet, 
Beyingi  *  O  forgive  your  guilty  child,  and  save 
your  mnocent  one  from  starving!* — Bragwell 
sank  down  by  her,  and  prayed  God  to  forgive 
both  her  and  himself  in  terms  of  genuine  sor- 
row. To  hear  words  of  real  penitence  and 
heart-felt  prayer  from  this  once  high-minded 
father  and  vain  daughter,  was  music  to  Wor- 
thy's ears,  who  thought  this  moment  of  out- 
ward misery  was  the  only  joyful  one  he  had 
ever  spent  in  the  Bragwell  family. 

He  was  resolved  not  to  interfere,  but  to  let 
the  father's  own  feelings  work  out  the  way  into 
which  he  was  to  act 

Bragwell  said  nothing,  but  slowly  led  to  his 
own  house,  holding  the  little  boy  by  the  hand, 
and  pointing  to  Worthy  to  assist  the  fbeble 
steps  of  his  daughter,  who  once  more  entered 
her  father*s  doors ;  but  the  dread  of  seeing  her 
mother  quite  overpowered  her. — Mrs.  Bragwell'a 
heart  was  not  changed,  but  sorrow  had  weak, 
ened  her  powers  of  resistance ;  and  she  rather 
suffered  her  daughter  to  come  in,  than  gave  her 
a  kind  reception.  She  was  more  astonished 
than  pleased ;  and  even  in  this  trying  moment, 
was  more  disgusted  with  the  little  boy's  mean 
clothes,  than  delighted  with  his  rosv  face.    As 
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ioon  u  she  was  a  little  recovered,  Mr.  Brag^- 
well  desired  his  daughter  to  tell  him  how  she 
happened  to  be  at  that  place  at  that  time. 

In  a  weak  voice  she  began ;  *  Mj  tale,  sir,  is 
short,  but  moumfuL* — Now,  I  am  very  sorry 
that  my  readers  must  wait  for  this  short,  but 
mournful  tale,  a  little  longer. 


PART  VII. 

MRS.  INCLB*S  STOAT. 

1  LEFT  your  house  dear  father,*  said  Mrs. 
Incle,  *  with  a  heart  full  of  vain  triumph.  I  had 
no  doubt  but  my  husband  was  a  great  man,  who 
put  on  that  disguise  to  obtain  my  hand.  Judge 
then  what  I  felt  to  find  that  he  was  a  needy  im- 
postor, who  wanted  my  money,  but  did  not  care 
for  me.  This  discovery,  though  it  mortified, 
did  not  humble  me.  I  had  neither  affection  to 
bear  with  the  man  who  had  deceived  me,  nor 
religion  to  improve  by  the  disappointment  I 
have  found  that  change  of  circumstances  does 
not  change  the  heart,  till  Grod  is  pleased  to  do 
it  My  misfortune  only  taught  me  to  rebel 
more  against  him.  I  thought  Qod  unjust;  I 
accused  my  father,  I  was  envious  of  my  sister, 
I  hated  my  husband ;  but  never  once  did  I  blame 
myself. 

*  My  husband  picked  up  a  wretched  subsis- 
tence  by  joinincf  himself  to  any  low  scheme  of 
idle  pleasure  that  was  going  on.  He  wo<ild 
follow  a  mountebank,  carry  a  dice-box,  or  fid- 
dle at  a  fair.  He  was  always  taunting  me  for 
that  gentility  on  which  I  so  much  valued  my- 
self-— *  If  I  had  married  a  poor  working  girl,* 
said  he,  she  could  now  have  ^t  her  bread; 
but  a  fine  lady  without  money  is  a  disgrace  to 
herself,  a  burthen  to  her  husband,  and  a  plague 
to  society.*  Every  trial  which  afiection  might 
have  made  lighter,  we  doubled  by  animosity : 
at  leneth  my  husband  was  detected  in  using 
false  dice ;  he  fought  with  his  accuser,  both  were 
seized  by  a  press-gang,  and  sent  to  sea.  I  was 
now  lefl  to  the  wide  world ;  and  miserable  as  I 
had  thoufi|^ht  myself  before,  I  soon  found  there 
were  higher  degrees  of  misery.  I  was  near 
my  time,  without  bread  for  myself,  or  hope  for 
my  child.  I  set  out  on  foot  in  search  of  the 
village  where  I  had  heard  my  husband  say  his 
friends  lived.  It  was  a  severe  trial  to  my  proud 
neart  to  stoop  to  those  low  people ;  but  hunger  is 
not  delicate,  and  I  was  near  perishing.  My 
husband*s  parents  received  me  kindly,  saying, 
that  though  they  had  nothing  but  what  they 
earned  by  their  labour,  yet  I  was  welcome  to 
share  their  hard  fare ;  for  they  trusted  that  God 
who  sent  mouths  would  send  meat  also. — They 
gave  me  a  small  room  in  their  cottage,  and  fur- 
nished me  with  many  necessaries,  which  they 
denied  themselves.* 

*  O !  my  child  !*  interrupted  Bragwell,  *  every 
word  cuts  me  to  the  heart  These  poor  people 
gladly  gave  thee  of  their  little,  while  thy  rich 
parents  lefl  thee  to  starve.* 

*How  shall   I  own,*  continued  Mrs.  Incle, 
that  all  this  goodness  could  not  soften  my 
heart;  for  God  had  not  yet  touched  it     I  re- 
ceived all  their  kindness  as  a  favour  done  to 


them  ;  and  thought  them  sufficiently  rewarded 
for  their  attentions  by  the  rank  and  merit  of 
their  daughter-in-lawT  When  my  father  brought 
me  home  any  little  dainty  which  he  could  pick 
up,  and  my  mother  kindly  dressed  it  for  me,  I 
would  not  condescend  to  eat  it  with  them,  but 
devoured  it  sullenly  in  my  little  garret  alone  * 
suffering  them  to  fetch  and  carry  every  thing 
I  wantPU.  As  m^  haughty  behaviour  was  not 
likely  to  gain  their  affection,  it  was  plam  they 
did  not  love  me :  and  as  I  had  no  notion  that 
there  were  any  motives  to  good  actions  but 
fondness,  or  self-interest,  I  was  puzzled  to  know 
what  could  make  them  so  kind  to  me ;  for  of 
the  powerful  and  constraining  law  of  Christian 
charity  I  was  quite  ignorant  To  cheat  the 
weary  hours,  I  looked  about  for  some  books,  and 
found,  among  a  few  others  of  the  same  cast, 
*  Doddridge*s  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in 
the  Soul.*  But  all  those  sort  of  books  were  ad- 
dressed to  stnnerf  ;  now  as  I  knew  I  was  not  a 
sinner,  I  threw  them  away  in  disgust  Indeed 
they  were  ill  suited  to  a  taste  formed  by  plays 
and  novels,  to  which  reading  I  chiefly  trace  ray 
ruin ;  for,  vain  as  I  was,  I  should  never  have 
been  guilty  of  so  wild  a  step  as  to  run  away, 
had  not  my  heart  been  tainted  and  my  imagina- 
tion inflamed  by  those  pernicious  books. 

*  At  lenffth  my  little  George  was  born.  Thie 
added  to  the  burthen  I  had  brought  on  this  poot 
family,  but  it  did  not  diminish  their  kindness . 
and  we  continued  to  share  their  scanty  fare 
without  any  upbraiding  on  their  part,  or  any 
gratitude  on  mine.  Even  this  poor  baby  did 
not  soften  my  heart;  I  wept  over  him,  indeed, 
day  and  night,  but  they  were  tears  of  despair , 
I  was  always  idle,  and  wasted  those  hours  in 
sinful  murmurs  at  his  fate,  which  I  should 
have  employed  in  trying  to  maintain  him. 
Hardship,  grie^  and  impatience,  at  length 
brought  on  a  fever.  Death  seemed  now  at 
hand,  and  I  felt  a  gloomy  satisfaction  in  the 
thought  of  being  rid  of  my  miseries,  to  which 
I  fear  was  added  a  sullen  joy,  to  think  that 
you,  sir,  and  my  mother,  would  be  plagued 
to  hear  of  my  death  when  it  would  be  too 
late;  and  in  this  your  grief  I  anticipated  a 
gloomy  sort  of  revenge.  But  it  pleased  my 
merciful  God  not  to  let  me  thus  perish  in  my 
sins.  My  poor  mother-in-law  sent  for  a  good 
clergyman,  who  pointed  out  the  danger  of  dying 
in  that  hard  and  unconverted  state  so  forcibly, 
that  I  shuddered  to  find  on  what  a  dreadful 
precipice  I  stood.  He  prayed  with  me,  and 
for  me  so  earnestly,  that  at  length  God,  who  is 
sometimes  pleased  to  magnify  his  own  glory 
in  awakening  those  who  are  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  was  pleased  of  his  free  grace,  to  open 
my  blind  eyes,  and  soften  my  stony  heart  I 
saw  myseu  a  sinner,  and  prayed  to  he  delivered 
from  the  wrath  of  God,  in  comparison  of  which 
the  poverty  and  disgrace  I  now  sufiered  appear- 
ed as  nothing.  To  a  soul  convinced  of  sin,  the 
news  of  a  Redeemer  was  a  joyful  sound.  In- 
stead of  reproaching  Providence,  or  blaming 
my  parents,  or  abusing  my  husband,  I  now 
learnt  to  condemn  myself,  to  adore  that  God  who 
had  not  cut  me  off  in  my  ignorance,  to  pray  for 
pardon  for  the  past,  and  grace  for  the  time  to 
come.     I  now  desired  to  submit  to  penury  and 
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honker,  so  that  I  roi^ht  but  live  in  the  fear  of 
God  in  this  world,  and  enjoy  bis  favour  in  the 
next  I  now  learnt  to  compare  my  present 
li^ht  sufferings,  the  consequence  of  my  own  sin, 
with  those  bitter  suflerings  of  my  Saviour,  which 
he  endured  for  my  sake,  and  I  was  ashamed  of 
murmuring.  But  self.ignorance,  conceit,  and 
Tanity  were  so  rooted  in  me,  that  my  progress 
was  vory  gradual,  and  I  had  the  sorrow  to  feel 
how  much  the  power  of  long  bad  habits  keeps 
down  the  growth  of  religion  in  the  heart,  even 
after  the  principle  itself  has  begun  to  take  root. 
I  was  so  ignorant  of  divine  things,  that  I  hardly 
knew  words  to  frame  a  prayer  ;  but  when  I  got 
acquainted  with  the  Psalms,  I  there  learnt  how 
to  pour  out  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  while  in 
the  (Gospel  I  rejoiced  to  see  what  great  things 
God  had  done  for  my  soul. 

*  I  now  took  down  once  more  from  the  shelf 
Doddridge*s  Rise  and  Progress  ;*  and  oh  !  with 
what  new  qyes  did  I  read  it !  I  now  saw  clearly, 
that  not  only  the  thief  and  the  drunkard,  the 
murderer  and  the  adulterer  are  sinners,  for  that 
I  knew  before ;  but  I  found  that  the  unbeliever, 
the  selfish,  the  proud,  the  Worldly-minded,  all, 
in  short,  who  live  without  God  in  the  world,  are 
sinners.  I  did  not  now  apply  the  reproofs  I 
met  with  to  my  husband,  or  my  father  ;  or  other 
people,  as  I  used  to  do ;  but  brought  them  home 
to  myself.  In  this  book  I  traced,  with  strong 
emotions  and  close  sel  fa  ppli  cation,  the  sinner 
through  all  his  course ;  his  first  awakening,  his 
convictions,  repentance,  joys,  sorrows,  back- 
sliding, and  recovery,  despondency,  and  delight, 
to  a  triumphant  d*ath'bed ;  and  God  was  pkased 
to  make  it  a  chief  instrument  in  bringing  me  to 
himself.  *  Here  it  is,'  continued  Mrs.  Incle, 
untying  her  little  bundle,  and  taking  out  a  book ; 

•  accept  it,  ray  dear  father,  and  I  will  pray  that 
God  'nay  bless  it  to  you,  as  He  has  done  to  me. 

*  Whon  I  was  able  to  come  down,  I  passed 
my  time  with  these  good  old  people,  and  soon 
won  their  afiection.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
they  had  very  good  sense,  which  I  never  had 
thoaght  poor  people  could  have;  but,  indeed, 
worldly  persons  do  not  know  how  much  religion, 
while  it  mends  the  heart,  enlightens  the  un. 
dorstanding  also.  I  now  regretted  the  even- 
ings I  had  wasted  in  my  solitary  garret,  when 
I  might  have  passed  them  in  reading  the  Bible 
with  these  good  folks.  This  was  their  refresh- 
ing cordial  af\er  a  weary  diy,  which  sweetened 
the  pains  of  want  and  age.  I  one  day  express- 
ed my  surprise  that  my  unfortunate  husband, 
the  son  of  such  pious  parents,  should  have  turn- 
ed  out  so  ill :  the  poor  old  man  said  with  tears, 

•  I  fear  we  have  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  Eli ; 
oar  love  was  of  the  wrong  sort  Alas !  like 
bim,  we  honoured  our  $on  more  than  God^  and 
God  has  smitten  us  for  it  We  showed  him  by 
our  example,  what  was  right;  but  through  a 
false  indulgence,  wo  did  not  correct  him  for 
what  was  wrong.  We  were  blind  to  his  (kults. 
He  was  a  handsome  boy,  with  sprightly  parts : 
wc  took  too  much  delight  in  these  outward 
things.  Ho  soon  got  above  our  management, 
an(f  became  vain,  idle,  and  extravagant;  and 
when  we  sought  to  restrain  him,  it  was  then 
Ujo  late.  We  humbled  ourselves  before  God ; 
bat  he  was  pleased  to  make  our  sin  become  its 


own  punishment  Timothy  grew  worse  and 
worse,  till  he  was  forced  to  abscond  for  a  mis- 
demeanour ;  after  which  we  never  silw  him,  but 
have  often  heard  of  him  changing  from  one 
idle  way  of  life  to  another ;  unstable  an  water, 
he  has  been  a  footman ,  a  soldier,  a  shopman,  a 
gambler,  and  a  strolling  actor.  With  deep  sor* 
row  we  trace  back  his  vices  to  our  ungoverned 
fondness ;  that  livdy  and  sharp  wit,  by  which 
he  has  been  able  to  carry  on  such  a  variety  of 
wild  schemes,  might,  if  we  had  used  him  to  boar 
reproof  in  h^s  youth,  have  enabled  him  to  have 
done  great  service  for  GJod  and  his  country. 
But  our  flattery  made  him  wise  in  his  own  con- 
ceit; and  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of 
him.  We  indulged  our  own  vanity,  and  have 
destroyed  his  soul.* 

Here  Mr.  Worthy  stopped  Mrs.  Incle,  saying, 
that  whenever  he  heard  it  lamented  that  the 
children  of  pious  parents  often  turned  out  so  ill, 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  there  must  be  fre- 
quently somethmg  of  this  sort  of  error  in  the 
bringing  them  up :  he  knew,  indeed,  som^  in- 
stances  to  the  contrary,  in  which  the  best  means 
had  failed ;  but  he  believed,  that  from  Eli  the 
priest,  to  Incle  the  labourer,  much  more  than 
half  the  failures  of  this  sort  might  be  traced  to 
some  mistake,  or  vanity,  or  bad  judgment,  or 
sinful  indulgence  in  the  parents. 

•  I  now  looked  about,*  continued  Mrs.  Incle, 

*  in  order  to  see  in  what  I  could  assist  my  poor 
mother ;  regretting  more  heartily  than  she  did, 
that  I  knew  no  one  thing  that  was  of  any  use. 
I  was  80  desirous  of  humbling  myself  before  God 
and  her,  that  I  offared  even  to  try  to  wash.*«— 

*  You  wash !'  exclaimed  Bragwelf,  storting  up 
with  great  emotion,  •  Heaven  forbid,  that  with 
such  a  fortune  and  education.  Miss  Bragwell 
should  be  seen  at  a  washing-tub.»  This  vain 
father,  who  could  bear  to  hear  of  her  distresset 
and  her  sins,  could  not  bear  to  hear  of  hei 
washing.     Mr.   Worthy  stopped  him,  saying, 

*  As  to  her  fortune,  you  know  yon  refused  to 
give  her  any ;  and  as  to  her  education,  you  see 
it  had  not  taught  her  how  to  do  any  thing  better. 
I  am  sorry  you  do  not  see  in  this  instonce,  the 
beauty  of  Christian  humility.  For  my  own 
part,  I  set  a  greater  value  on  such  an  active 
proof  of  it,  than  on  a  whole  volume  of  profes- 
sions-* — Mr.  Bragwell  did  not  quite  understond 
this,  and  Mrs.  Incle  went  on.  *  What  to  do  to 
get  a  penny  I  knew  not  Making  of  filagree, 
or  fringe,  or  card-purses,  or  cutting  out  paper, 
or  dancing  and  singing  was  of  no  use  in  our 
village.  The  shopkeeper,  indeed,  would  have 
taken  me,  if  I  had  known  any  thing  of  accounts ; 
and  the  clergyman  could  have  got  me  a  nursery. 
maid*s  place,  if  I  could  have  done  good  plain- 
work.  I  made  some  awkward  attempts  to  learn 
to  spin  and  knit,  when  my  mother's  wheel  or 
knitting  lay  by,  but  I  spoiled  both  through  my 
ignorance.  At  last  I  luckily  thought  upon  the 
fine  netting  I  used  to  make  for  my  trimmings, 
and  it  struck  mo  that  I  might  turn  this  to  some 
little  account  I  procured  some  twine,  and 
worked  early  and  late  to  make  nets  for  fisher, 
men,  and  cabbage-nets.  I  was  so  plessed  that 
I  had  at  last  found  an  opportunity  to  show  my 
good  will  by  this  mean  work,  that  I  regretted  my 
little  George  was  not  big  enough  to  contribut* 
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his  share  to  our  rapport,  bj  traTolliog  about  to 
sell  my  nets.* 

*  Cabbage-nets !'  exclaimed  Brag  well ;  *  there 
is  no  bearing  this. — Cabbage-nets !  My  grand- 
bon  hawk  cabbage-nets !  How  could  you  think 
of  such  a  scandalous  thing  ?'  *  Sir,*  said  Mrs. 
Incle  mildly,  *  I  am  now  convinced  that  nothing 
is  scandalous  which  is  not  wicked.  Besides,  we 
were  in  want;  and  hecessity,  as  well  as  piety, 
would  have  reconciled  me  to  this  mean  trade.' 
Mr.  Brag  well  groaned,  and  bade  her  go  on. 

*  In  the  mean  time  my  little  George  grew  a 
6ne  boy ;  and  I  adored  the  goodness  of  God, 
who  in  the  sweetness  of  maternal  love,  had  given 
me  a  reward  for  many  sufferings.  Instead  of 
indulging  a  gloomy  distrust  about  the  fate  of  this 
child,  I  now  resigned  him  to  the  will  of  God. 
Instead  of  lamenting  because  he  was  not  likely 
to  be  rich,  I  was  resolved  to  bring  him  up  witb 
such  notions  as  might  make  him  contented  to  be 
poor.  I  thought  if  I  could  subdue  all  vanity  and 
selfishness  in  him,  I  should  make  him  a  happier 
man  than  if  I  had  thousands  to  bestow  on  him  ; 
and  I  trusted  that  I  should  be  rewarded  for 
every  painful  act  of  self-denial,  by  the  future 
virtue  and  happiness  of  my  child.  Can  you  be- 
lieve  it,  m^  dear  father,  my  days  now  passed 
not  unhappily ;  I  worked  hard  aU  day,  and  that 
alone  is  a  source  of  happiness  beyond  what  the 
idle  can  guess.  Afler  my  child  was  asleep  at 
night,  1  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  to  my  pa- 
rents, whose  eyes  now  began  to  fail  them.  We 
then  thanked  God  over  our  frugal  supper  of  po- 
tatoes, and  talked  over  the  holy  men  of  old,  the 
saints,  and  the  martyrs,  who  would  have  thought 
our  homely  fare  a  luxury.  We  compared  our 
peace,  and  liberty,  and  safety,  with  their  bonds, 
and  imprisonment,  and  tortures;  and  should 
have  been  ashamed  of  a  murmur.  We  then 
joined  in  prayer,  in  which  my  absent  parents 
and  my  husband  were  never  forgotten,  and  went 
to  rest  in  charity  with  the  whole  world,  and  at 
peace  in  our  own  souls.* 

*0h!  my  forgiving  child!*  interrupted  Mr. 
Bragwell,  sobbing ;  *  and  didst  thou  really  pray 
for  thy  unnatural  father?  and  didst  thou  lay 
thee  down  in  rest  and  peace  ?  Then,  let  me  tell 
thee,  thou  wast  better  off  than  thy  mother  and 
I  were. — But  no  more  of  this;  go  on.' 

*  Whether  my  father-in-law  had  .worked  be- 
yond  his  strength,  in  order  to  support  me  and 
my  child,  I  know  not,  bht  he  was  taken  dan- 
gerously ill.  While  he  lay  in  this  state,  be  re- 
ceived  an  account  that  my  husband  was  dead 
in  the  West-Indies  of  the  yellow  fever,  which 
has  carried  off  such  numbers  of  our  countrymen: 
we  all  wept  together,  and  prayed  that  his  awful 
death  might  quicken  us  in  preparing  for  our 
own.  This  shock,  joined  to  the  fatigue  of  nursing 
her  sick  husband,  soon  brought  my  poor  mother 
to  death's  door.  I  nursed  them  both,  and  felt  a 
satisfaction  in  giving  them  all  I  had  to  bestow, 
mv  attendance,  my  tears,  and  ray  prayers.  I, 
who  was  once  so  nice  and  so  proud,  so  disdain- 
ful in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  so  impatient  un- 
der the  smallest  inconvenience,  was  now  enabled 
to  glorify  God  by  my  activity  and  by  my  sub- 
mission. Though  the  sorrows  of  my  heart  were 
enlarged,  I  cast  my  burthen  on  Him  who  cares 
$jr  the  weary  and  heavy  laden.    After  having 


watched  by  these  poor  people  the  whole  nigbt 
I  sat  down  to  breakfast  on  my  dry  crust  and 
coarse  dish  of  tea,  witliout  a  murmur :  my  great- 
est grief  was,  lest  I  should  bring  away  the  in- 
fection  to  m^  dear  boy ;  for  the  fever  was  now 
become  putrid.  I  prayed  to  know  what  it  was 
my  duty  to  do  between  my  dying  parents  and 
my  helpless  child.  To  take  care  of  the  sick  and 
aged,  seemed  to  be  my  first  duty ;  so  I  offered 
up  my  child  to  Him  who  is  the  father  of  the 
fatherless,  and  be  in  mercy  spared  him  to 
me. 

*  The  cheerful  piety  with  which  these  good 
people  breathed  their  last,  proved  to  me,  that  the 
temper  of  mind  with  which  the  pious  poor  com- 
monly meet  death,  is  the  grand  compensation 
made  them  by  Providence  for  all  the  hardships 
of  their  inferior  condition.  If  they  have  had  few 
joys  and  comforts  in  life  already,  and  have  still 
fewer  hopes  in  store,  is  not  all  fully  made  up  to 
them  by  their  being  enabled  to  leave  this  world 
with  stronger  desires  of  heaven,  and  without 
those  bitter  regrets  after  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  which  add  to  the  dying  tortures  of  the 
worldly  rich?  To  the  forlorn  and  destitute, 
death  is  not  so  terrible  as  it  is  to  him  who  siU 
at  ea$e  in  hi$  posseisiontt  and  who  fears  that 
this  night  his  soul  shall  be  required  of  him.' 

Mr.  Bragwell  felt  this  remark  more  deeply 
than  his  daughter  meant  he  should.  He  wept, 
and  bade  her  proceed. 

*  I  followed  my  departed  parents  to  the  same 
grave,  and  wept  over  them,  but  not  as  one  who 
had  no  hope.  They  had  neither  houses  nor  lands 
to  leave  me,  but  they  left  me  their  Bible,  their 
blessing,  and  their  example,  of  which  I  humbly 
trust  I  shall  feel  the  licnefits  when  all  the  riches 
of  this  world  shall  have  an  end.  Their  few 
effects,  consisting  of  some  poor  household  goods, 
and  some  working-tools,  hardly  sufBced  to  pay 
their  funeral  expenses.  I  was  soon  attacked 
with  the  same  fever,  and  saw  myself,  as  I 
thought,  dying  the  second  time;  my  danger 
was  the  same,  but  my  views  were  changed.  I 
now  saw  eternity  in  a  more  awful  light  than  I 
had  done  before,  when  I  wickedly  thought  death 
might  be  gloomily  called  upon  as  a  refuge  from 
every  common  trouble.  Though  I  had  still  rea- 
son to  be  humble  on  account  of  my  sin,  yet,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  I  saw  death  stripped  of  his 
sting  and  robbed  of  his  terrors,  MnmgA  him  who 
loved  me,  and  gute  Mmself  for  me  ;  and  in  the 
extremity  of  pain,  my  $oul  rejoiced  in  God  my 
Saviour. 

*  I  recovered,  however,  and  was  chiefly  sup- 

rjrted  by  the  kind  clergyman's  charity.  When 
felt  myself  nourished  and  cheered  by  a  little 
tea  or  broth,  which  he  daily  sent  me  from  his 
own  slender  provision,  my  heart  smote  me,  to 
think  how  I  had  daily  sat  down  at  home  to  a 
plentiful  dinner,  without  any  sense  of  thankful- 
ness for  my  own  abundance,  or  without  inquir- 
ing whether  my  poor  sick  neighbours  were 
starving :  and  I  sorrowfully  remembered,  that 
what  my  poor  sister  and  I  used  to  waste  through 
daintiness,  would  now  have  comfbrtably  fed  my- 
self and  child.  Believe  me,  my  dear  mother,  a 
labouring  man  who  has  been  brought  low  by  a 
fever,  might  often  be  restored  to  his  work  tome 
weeks  sooner,  if  on  his  recovery  he  wu  noii- 
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naked  and  strongtbenod  by  a  good  bit  from  a 
&riner*t  table.  heM  than  is  oilen  thrown  to  a 
fiiroarite  spaniel  would  suffice ;  so  that  the  ex- 
peiMC  would  be  almost  nothing  to  the  giver, 
while  to  the  receiver  it  would  bring  health,  and 
•trength,  and  comfort,  and  recruited  life.  And 
It  is  with  regret  I  must  observe,  that  young 
wooMn  in  our  station  are  less  attentive  to  the 
comforts  of  the  poor,  less  active  in  visiting  the 
cottages  of  the  sick,  less  desirous  of  instructing 
the  young,  and  working  for  the  a^d,  than  many 
kdies  of  higher  rank.  The  multitude  of  oppor. 
tunities  of  Uiis  sort  which  we  neglect,  among 
the  families  of  our  father's  distressed  tenants 
and  workmen,  will  I  fear,  one  day  appear 
against  us. 

•  By  the  time  I  was  tolerably  recovered,  I  was 
forced  to  leave  the  house.    I  had  no  human 
prospect  of  subsistence.  I  humbly  asked  of  Grod 
to  direct  my  steps,  and  to  give  me  entire  obe- 
dience to  his  will    I  then  cast  my  eye  mourn- 
fully  on  my  cliild  ;  and  though  prayer  had  re- 
l^eved  my  heart  of  a  load  whicn  without  it  would 
have  been   intolerable,   my  tears  flowed  fast, 
while  I  cried  out  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul. 
How  many  hired  servants  of  my  father  have 
bread  enough,  and  to  spare,  and  I  perish  with 
hunger.    This  text  appeared  a  kind  of  answer 
to  my  prayer,  and  gave  me  courage  to  make  one 
more  attempt  to  souen  you  in  my  favour.    I  re- 
solved to  set  out  directly  to  find  you,  to  confess 
Biv  disobedience,  and  to  beg  a  scanty  pittance, 
with  which  I  and  my  child  might  be  meanly 
supported  in  some  distant  country,  where  we 
should  not,  by  our  presence,  disgrace  our  more 
happy  relations.     We  set  out  and  travelled  as 
&st  as  my  weak  health  and  poor  6eorge*s  little 
feet  and  rag-^ed  shoes  would  permit   1  brought 
a  Uttie  bundle  of  such  work  and  necessaries  as 
I  had  led,  by  selling  which  we  subsisted  on  the 
road.' — *  I  hope/  interrupted  Brag  well,  •  there 
were  no  cabbn^.nots  in  it  7* — *  At  least,*  said 
her  mother,  '  I  hope  you  did  not  sell  them  near 
home  ?* — *  No ;  I  had  none  lefl,  said  Mrs.  Incle, 
•  or  I  should  have  done  it     I  got  many  a  lift  in 
a  wagon  for  my  child  and  my  bundle,  which 
wo  a  great  relief  to  me,  as  I  should  diave  had 
hcth  to  carry.     And  hero  I  cannot  help  saying, 
I  wish  drivers  would  not  be  too  hard  in  their 
demands,  if  they  help  a  poor  sick  traveller  on  a 
mUe  or  two,  it  proves  a  great  relief  to  weary 
bodies  and  naked  feet;  and  such  little  cheap 
charities  may  be  considered  as  the  cup  of  eoid 
water,  which,  if  given  on  right  grounds,  shall 
not  Use  its  reward.^     Here  Bragwell  sighed  to 
think  that  when  mounted  on  his  fine  bay  mare, 
or  driving  his  neat  chaise,  it  had  never  once 
crossed  his  mind  that  the  poor  way-worn  foot 
traveller  was  not  equally  at  his  ease,  nor  had  it 
ever  occnrred  to  him  that  shoes  wrere  a  neces- 
«ry  aoeommodation.    Those  who  want  nothing 
ere  apt  to  forget  how  many  there  are  who  want 
every  thing.  Mrs.  Incle  went  on  :  *  I  got  to  this 
viil^  about  seven  this  evening ;  and  while  I 
•at  on  the  church  yard  wall  to  rest  and  meditate 
bow  I  should  make  myself  known  at  home,  I 
•aw  a  funeral;  I  inquired  whose  it  was,  and^ 
learnt  it  was  my  sister's.    This  was  too  much 
for  me,  and  I  sank  down  in  a  fit,  and  knew  no- 
thmg  that  happened  to  me  from  that  moment, 
Vet.L  L 


I  till  I  found  myself  in  the  workhouse  with  my 
I  father  and  Mr.  Worthy.'  *. 

Here  Mrs.  Incle  stopped.  Grief,  shame,  pride, 
and  remorse,  had  quite  overcome  Mr.  BragwelL 
He  wept  like  a  child,  and  said  he  ho^^ied  his 
daughter  would  pray  for  him ;  for  that  he  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  pray  for  himself,  though  he 
found  nothing  else  could  give  him  any  comfort 
His  deep  dejection  brought  on  a  fit  of  sickness. 
'  O !  said  he,  I  now  begin  to  feci  an  expression 
in  the  sacrament  which  I  used  to  repeat  without 
thinking  it  had  any  meaning,  the  remembrance 
of  my  sins  is  grievous,  the  burthen  of  them  is  in- 
tolerable.   O !  it  is  awful  to  think  what  a  sinner 
a  man  may  be,  and  yet  retain  a  decent  charac- 
ter I  How  many  thousands  are  in  my  condition, 
taking  to  themselves  all  the  credit  of  their  pros- 
perity,  instead  of  giving  God  the  glory !  heaping 
up  riches  to  their  nurt,  instead  of  dealing  their 
bread  to  the  hungry !  O!  let  those  who  hear  of 
the  Bragwell  family,  never  say  that  vanity  is  a 
little  sin.    In  me  it  has  been  the  fruitful  parent 
of  a  thousand  sins — selfishness,  hardness  of 
heart,  fbrgetfulness  of  God.    In  one  of  my  sons, 
vanity  was  the  cause  of  rapine,  injustice  extra- 
vagance, ruin,  self-murder.  Both  my  daughters 
were  undone  by  vanity,  though  it  only  wore  the 
more  harmless  shape  of  dress,  idleness,  and  die- 
sipation.    The  husband  of  my  daughter  Incle  it  • 
destroyed,  by  leading  him  to  live  above  his  sta- 
tion, and  to  despise  labeur.    Vanity  ensnared 
the  souls  even  of  his  pk)us  parents,  for  while  it 
led  them  to  wish  their  son  in  a  better  condition, 
it  led  them  to  allow  such  indulgences  as  were 
unfit  for  his  own.  O !  you  who  hear  of  us,  hum- 
ble yourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God 
resist  high  thoughts ;  let  every  imagination  bo 
brought  into  obedience  to  the  Son  of  God.    If 
you  set  a  value  on  finery  look  into  that  grave ; 
behold  the  mouldering  body  of  my  Betsey,  who 
now  says  to  Corruption,  thou  art  my  father,  and 
to  the  worm,  thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister* 
Look  to  the  bloody  and  brainless  head  of  her 
husband.  O,  Mr.  Worthy,  how  docs  Providence 
mock  at  human  foresight !  I  have  been  greedy 
of  gain,  that  the  son  of  Mt.  Squeeze  might  be  a 
great  man ;  he  is  dead ;  while  the  child  of  Ti- 
mothy  Incle,  whom  I  bad  doomed  to  beggary, 
will  be  my  heir.   Mr.  Worthy,  to  you  I  commit 
this  boy's  education ;  teach  him  to  value  his  im- 
mortal  soul  more,  and  the  good  things  of  this 
life  less  than  I  have  done.    Bring  him  up  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  in  the  government  of  his  pas- 
sions.    Teach  him  that  unbelief  and  pride  are 
at  the  root  of  all  sin.    I  have  found  this  to  my 
cost    I  trusted  in  my  riches ;  I  said,  **  to-mor- 
row shall  be  as  this  day  and  more  abundant"  I 
did  not  remember  that  for  all  these  things  Ood 
would  brin^  me  tojudgmtmt.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  believed  in  a  judgment:  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
believed  in  a  God.' 

Bragwell  at  length  grew  better,  but  he  never 
recovered  his  spirits.  The  conduct  of  Mrs.  Incle 
through  life  was  that  of  an  humble  Christian. 
She  sold  all  her  sister's  finery  which  her  father 
had  given  her,  and  gave  the  money  to  the  poor ; 
ssij'^ng,  *  It  did  not  become  one  who  professed 
penitence  to  return  to  the  gayeties  of  life.'  Mr. 
Bragwell  did  not  oppose  this ;  not  that  he  had 
fully  acquired  a  just  notion  of  the  self-denying 
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■pint  of  religion,  bat  havinr  a  head  not  very 
clear  at  making  distinctions,  ne  was  never  able, 
after  the  sight  of  Squeeze's  mangled  body,  to 
think  of  gayety  and  grandeur,  without  think- 
ing at  the  same  time  of  a  pistol  and  bloody  brains; 
for,  at  his  Hrst  introduction  into  gay  life  had 
presented  him  with  all  these  objects  at  one  view, 
he  never  aAerwards  could  separate  them  in  hb 
mind.  He  even  kept  his  fine  beaufet  of  plate 
always  shut ;  because  it  brought  to  his  mind  the 
grand  unpaid-for  sideboard  that  he  had  seen  laid 
out  for  Mr.  Squeeze's  sapper,  to  the  romem- 
brauce  of  which  he  could  not  help  tacking  the 
idea  of  debts,  prisons,  executions,  and  self- 
murder. 


Mr.  Braj7well*8  heart  had  beea  so  buried  ik 
the  love  cf  the  world,  and  evil  habits  had  be. 
come  BO  rooted  in  him,  that  the  progross  he 
made  in  religion  was  very  slow ;  yet  he  earn- 
estly prayed  and  struggled  against  sin  and 
vanity;  and  when  his  unfeeling  wife  declared 
she  could  not  love  the  boy  unless  he  was  called 
by  their  name  instead  of  Incle,  Mr.  BragweU 
would  never  consent,  saying  he  stood  in  need 
of  every  help  against  pride.  He  also  eot  the 
letter  which  Squeeze  wrote  just  before  ne  shot 
himself,  framed  and  glazed ;  this  he  hung  up 
in  his  chamber,  and  made  it  a  rule  to  go  and 
read  it  as  often  as  he  found  his  heart  disposed  to 

VANITT. 


♦TIS  ALL  FOR  THE  BEST.* 


*  It  u  all  for  the  best,*  said  Mrs.  Simpson, 
whenever  any  misfbrtone  befel  her.  She  had 
ffot  such  a  habit  of  vindicating  Providence,  that 
instead  of  weeping  and  wailing  under  the  most 
trying  dispensations,  her  chief  care  was  to  con- 
vince herself  and  others,  that  however  great 
might  be  her  sufferings,  and  however  little  they 
eouid  be  accounted  for  at  present,  yet  that  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  could  not  but  do  right 
Instead  of  trving  to  clear  herself  from  any  pos- 
sible blame  that  might  attach  to  her  under  those 
misfortunes  which,  to  speak  after  the  manner 
of  men,  she  might  seem  not  to  have  de$eroed^ 
she  was  always  the  first  to  justify  Him  who  had 
inflicted  it  It  was  not  that  she  snperstitiously 
converted  every  visitation  into  a  pani9hment: 
■he  entertained  more  correct  ideas  of  tfiat  God 
who  overrules  all  events,  t^e  knew  that  some 
ealamities  were  sent  to  exercise  her  faith,  others 
to  purify  her  heart ;  some  to  chastise  her  rebel, 
lious  will,  and  all  to  remind  her  that  this  *  was 
not  her  rest  ;*  that  this  world  was  not  the  scene, 
for  the  full  and  final  display  of  retributive  jus- 
tice.  The  honour  of  God  was  dearer  to  her  than 
her  own  credit,  and  her  chief  desire  was- to  turn 
all  events  to  his  glory. 

Though  Mrs.  Simpson  was  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman,  and  the  widow  of  a  genteel  trades- 
roan,  she  had  been  reduced  by  a  succession  of 
misfortunes,  to  accept  of  a  room  in  an  alms- 
house.  Instead  of  repining  at  the  change ;  in. 
■tead  of  dwelling  on  her  former  gentility  and 
Mying,  *how  handsomely  she  had  lived  once; 
and  how  hard  it  was  to  be  reduced ;  and  she 
little  thought  ever  to  end  her  days  in  an  alms- 
house ;'  which  is  the  common  language  of  those 
who  were  never  so  well  off  before ;  she  was 
thankful  that  such  an  asylum  was  provided  for 
want  and  age  ;  and  blessed  Grod  that  it  was  to 
the  Christian  dispensation  alone  that  such  pious 
institutions  owed  their  birth. 

One  fine  evening,  as  she  was  sitting  reading 
her  Bible  on  the  little  bench  shaded  with  honey- 
suckles, just  before  her  door,  who  should  come 
and  sit  down  by  her  but  Mrs.  Betty,  who  had 


formerly  been  lady's  maid  at  the  nobleman's 
house  in  the  village  of  which  Mrs.  Simpson's 
father  had  been  minister. — Betty,  eiter  a  life  of 
vanity,  was,  bv  a  train  of  misfortunes,  brought 
to  this  very  alms-house;  and  though  she  had 
taken  no  care  by  frugalit v  and  prudence  to  avoid 
it,  she  thought  it  a  hardship  and  disgrace,  ia 
stead  of  being  thankful,  as  she  ought  to  have 
been,  for  such  a  retreat  At  first  she  did  not 
know  Mrs.  Simpson ;  her  large  bonnet,  cloak, 
and  brown  stuff  gown  (for  she  always  made  her 
appearance  conform  to  her  circumstances)  being 
very  different  from  tlie  dress  she  had  been  used 
to  wear  when  Mrs.  Betty  has  seen  her  dining  at 
the  great  house  ;  and  time  and  sorrow  had  much 
altered  her  countenance.  But  when  Mrs.  Simp 
son  kindly  addressed  her  as  an  old  acquaintance, 
she  screamed  with  surprise—*  What !  you,  ma* 
dam  ?*  cried  she :  *  you  in  an  alms-house,  living 
on  charity :  *yon,  who  used  to  be  so  charitable 
yourself,  that  "fxm.  never  suffered  any  distress  in 
the  parish  which  you  could  prevent  V  *  That 
may  be  one  reason,  Betty,'  replied  Mrs.  Simp, 
son,  •  why  Providence  has  provided  this  rofbge 
for  my  old  age. — And  my  heart  overflows  with 
gratitude  when  I  look  back  on  his  g^oodneas. 

*  No  such  great  goodness,  methinks,'  said  Betty; 

*  why  you  were  bom  and  bred  a  lady,  and  are 
now  reduced  to  live  in  an  alms-house.  *  Betty, 
I  was  born  and  bred  a  sinner,  undeserving  of 
the  mercies  I  have  received.'  *  No  such  great 
mercies,*  said  Betty.  *  Why,  I  heard  you  had 
been  turned  out  of  doors ;  that  your  husband 
had  broke ;  and  that  you  had  been  in  danger  of 
starving,  though  I  did  not  know  what  was  be. 
come  of  you.  *  It  is  all  true,  Betty,  glory  bo  to 
God !  it  is  all  true. 

*  Well,'  said  Betty,  *  you  are  an  odd  sort  of  a 
gentlewoman.  If  from  a  prosperous  condition 
I  had  been  made  a  bankrupt,  a  widow,  and  a 
beggar,  I  should  have  thought  it  no  such  mighty 
matter  to  be  thankful  for :  but  there  is  no  ac- 
counting for  taste.  The  neighbours  used  to  say 
that  all  your  troubles  must  needs  be  a  judgment 
upon  you ;  but  I  who  knew  how  good  you  were, 


*  A  proflifftte  wit  of  a  nef^hboarin^  countnr  haviof  attamptod  to  tarn  this  doctrine  into  ridieulis  nnder 
same  title  here  assumed,  it  occurred  to  tlis  author  that  it  mi^ht  not  b3  altogethor  useless  to  illustrate  tlis 
ioetrine  os  Chriitian  principles. 
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thought  it  very  hard  yon  should  suffer  so  much ; 
bat  DOW  I  see  jou  reduced  to  an  alms-house,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  madam,  but  I  am  afraid  the 
Deign  boars  were  in  the  right,  and  that  so  many 
misfortunes  could  never  have  happened  to  you 
without  you  had  committed  a  great  many  sins 
to  deserve  them  ;  for  I  always  thought  that  God 
is  so  just  that  he  punishes  us  for  alTour  bad  a&> 
tions,  and  rewards  as  for  all  our  ^d  ones.* 
*  So  he  does,  Betty  ;  but  he  does  it  m  his  own 
wvy,  and  at  his  own  time,  and  not  according 
to  our  notions  of  good  and  evil ;  for  his  ways 
are  not  as  our  ways.-— God,  indeed,  punbhes 
the  bad,  and  rewards  the  good ;  but  he  does  not 
do  it  fully  and  finally  in  Uiis  world.  Indeed  he 
does  not  set  such  a  value  on  outward  things  as 
to  make  riches,  and  rank,  and  beautv,  and 
health,  the  reward  of  piety ;  that  would  be  act- 
ing like  weak  and  erring  men,  and  not  like  a 
just  and  holj  God.  Our  belief  in  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments  is  not  always  so 
strong  as  it  ought  to  be,  even  now ;  but  how  to- 
tally would  our  faith  fkil,  if  we  regularly  saw 
every  thing  made  even  in  this  world.  We  shall 
lose  nothing  by  having  pay-day  put  off.  The 
longest  voya^  make  the  best  returns.  So  far 
am  I  from  thinking  that  God  is  less  just,  and 
future  happiness  less  certain,  because  I  see  the 
wicked  sometimes  prosper,  and  the  righteous 
suffer  in  this  world,  that  I  am  rather  led  to  be- 
lieve  that  God  is  more  just  and  heaven  more 
certain :  for,  in  the  first  place,  God  will  not  put 
off  his  favourite  chiklren  with  so  poor  a  lot  as 
the  good  things  of  this  world  ;  and  next,  seeing 
Ihst  the  best  men  here  below  do  not  often  attain 
to  the  best  things ;  why  it  only  serves  to  strong- 
en  my  belief  that  they  are  not  the  best  thmga 
in  His  eye ;  and  He  has  most  assuredly  reserved 
for  those  that  love  Him  such  *  good  things  as 
eye  has  not  seen  nor  ear  heard.'  God,  by  keep- 
ing man  in  Paradise  while  he  was  innocent,  and 
turning  him  into  this  world  as  soon  as  he  had 
sinned,  gave  a  plain  proof  that  he  never  intend- 
ed the  world,  even  in  its  happiest  state,  as  a 
place  of  reward.  My  father  gave  me  good  prin- 
ciples and  useful  knowledge;  and  while  he 
taught  me  by  a  habit  of  constant  employment, 
to  be,  if  I  may  so  say,  independent  of  the 
world ;  yet  he  led  me  to  a  constant  sense  of 
dependence  on  God.*  *  I  do  not  see,  however,* 
interrupted  Mrs.  Betty,  *  that  your  religion  has 
been  of  any  use  to  you.  It  has  been  so  far 
from  preserving  you  fVom  trouble,  that  I  think 
jou  have  had  more  than  the  usual  share.* 

*No,*  said  Mrs.  Simpson;* nor  did  Christi- 
mnity  ever  pretend  to  exempt  its  followers  from 
trouble ;  this  is  no  part  of  the  promise.  Nav, 
the  contrary  is  rather  stipulated  ;  *  in  the  world 
je  shall  have  tribulation.* — But  if  it  has  not 
taught  me  to  escape  sorrow,  I  humUy  hope  it 
has  taught  me  how  to  bear  it  If  it  fatas  taught 
me  not  to  feel,  it  has  taught  me  not  to  murmur. 
I  will  tell  you  a  little  of  my  story.  As  my  fa- 
ther could  save  little  or  nothing  for  me,  he  was 
rerf  desirous  of  seeing  roe  married  to  a  young 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  expressed 
a  regard  for  me.  But  while  he  was  anxiously 
mgiged  in  bringing  this  about,  my  good  father 
died.* 

•  How  very  anlu<:ky .'  interrupted  Bettr- 


*No,  Betty,*  replied  Mrs.  Simpson,  *  it  was 
very  providential ;  this  man,  though  he  main- 
taioed  a  decent  character,  had  a  good  fortune, 
and  lived  soberlv,  yet  he  would  not  have  made 
me  happy.*  •  Why  what  could  you  want  more 
of  a  man  V  said  Betty.  *  Religion,*  returned 
Mrs.  Simpson.  *  As  my  father  made  a  credit- 
able  appearance,*and  was  very  charitable ;  and 
as  I  was  an  only  child,  this  gentleman  conclud- 
ed  that  he  could  give  me  a  considerable  fortune ; 
for  he  did  not  know  that  all  the  poor  in  his  pa- 
rish  are  the  children  of  every  pious  clergyman. 
Finding  I  had  little  or  nothing  left  me,  he  with- 
drew  his  attentions.*  *What  a  sad  thing!* 
cried  Betty.  *  No,  it  was  all  for  the  best ;  Pro- 
vidence overruled  his  covetousness  for  my  good. 
I  could  not  have  been  happy  with  a  man  whose 
soul  was  set  on  the  perishable  things  of  this 
world ;  nor  did  I  esteem  him,  though  I  laboured 
to  submit  my  own  inclinations  to  those  of  my 
kind  father.  The  very  circumstance  of  being 
left  pennyless  produced  the  direct  contrary  et- 
feet  on  Mr.  Simpson :  he  was  a  sensible  young 
man,  engaged  in  a  prosperous  business :  we  ha3 
long  highly  valued  each  other;  but  while  my 
father  lived,  he  thought  me  above  his  hopes 
We  were  married ;  I  found  him  an  amiable,  in- 
dustrious,  good-tempered  man ;  he  respected  re- 
lijBrion  and  religious  people ;  but  with  excellent 
dispositions,  I  had  the  grief  to  find  him  less 
pious  than  I  had  hoped.  He  was  ambitious,  and 
a  little  too  much  immersed  in  worldly  schemes ; 
and  though  I  knew  it  was  all  done  for  my  sake, 
yet  that  did  not  blind  me  so  far  es  to  make  me 
think  it  right.  He  attached  himself  so  eagerly 
to  business,  that  he  thought  every  hour  lost  in 
which  he  was  not  doing  something  that  would 
tend  to  raise  me  to  what  ho  called  my  proper 
rank.  The  more  prosperous  he  grew  the  less 
religious  he  became ;  and  I  began  to  find  that 
one  might  be  unhappy  with  a  husband  one  ten- 
derly loved.  One  day  as  he  was  standing  on 
some  stops  to  reach  down  a  parcel  of  goods  he 
fell  from  the  top  and  broke  his  leg  in  two  places.* 

*  What  a  dreadful  misfortune  !*  said  Mrs. 
Betty. — *Wliat  a  signal  blessing!*  said  Mrs. 
Simpson.  *  Here  I  am  sure  I  had  reason  to  say 
all  was  for  the  best;  from  that?ery  hour  in 
which  my  outward  troubles  began,  I  date  the 
beginning  of  my  happiness.  Severe  sufl'erlng, 
a  near  prospect  of  death,  absence  from  the  world, 
silence,  reflection,  and  above  all,  the  divine 
blessings  on  the  prayers  and  scriptures  I  read 
to  him,  were  the  means  used  by  our  merciful 
Father  to  turn  my  husband's  heart — During 
this  confinement  he  was  awakened  to  a  deep 
sense  of  his  own  sinfulness,  of  the  vanity  of  all 
this  world  has  to  bestow,  and  of  his  great  need 
of  a  Saviour.  It  was  many  months  before  he 
could  leave  his  bed ;  during  this  time  his  busi- 
ness  was  neglected.  His  principal  clerk  took 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  receive  large  sums 
of  money  in  his  name,  and  absconded.  On  hear- 
ing of  this  great  loss,  our  creditors  came  faster 
upon  us  than  we  could  answer  their  demands ; 
they  grew  more  impatient  as  wc  were  less  able 
to  satisfy  them;  one  misfortuno  followed  an- 
other; tilt  at  length  Mr.  Simpson  became  a 
bankrupt* 
I     *  What  an  evil  !*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Betty.    •  Yet 
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It  led  iu  the  end  to  niach  good/  resumed  Mrs. 
Simpson.  *  We  were  forced  to  leave  the  town 
m  which  we  had  lived  with  so  much  credit 
and  comfort,  and  to  betake  ourselves  to  a  mean 
lodging  in  a  neighbouring  village,  till  my  hus- 
band*8  strength  should  be  recruited,  and  till  we 
could  have  time  to  look  about  ma  and  see  what 
was  to  be  done.  The  first  night  we  got  to  this 
poor  dwelling,  my  husband  felt  very  sorrowful, 
not  for  his  own  sake,  but  that  he  had  brought 
so  much  poverty  on  me,  whom  be  had  so  dearly 
loved :  I  on  the  contrary,  was  unusually  cheer- 
fhl :  for  the  blessed  change  in  his^ind  bad  more 
than  reconciled  me  to  the  sad  change  in  his 
circumstances.  I  was  contented  to  live  with 
him  in  a  poor  cottage  for  a  few  years  on  earth, 
if  it  might  contribute  to  our  spending  a  Messed 
eternity  together  in  heaven.    I  said  to  him, 

*  Instead  of  lamenting  that  we  are  now  reduced 
to  want  all  the  comforts  of  life,  I  have  some- 
times been  almost  ashamed  to  Hve  in  the  full 
enjoyments  of  them,  when  I  have  reflected  that 
my  Saviour  not  only  chose  to  deny  himself  all 
these  enjoyments,  but  even  to  live  a  life  of  hard- 
ship  for  my  sake ;  not  one  of  his  numerous  mi- 
racles tended  to  his  own  comfort ;  and  though 
we  read  at  different  times  that  he  both  hunger- 
ed and  thirsted,  yet  it  was  not  for  his  own  Ra- 
tification that  he  once  changed  water  into  wme ; 
and  1  have  oflen  been  struck  with  the  near  posi- 
tion of  that  chapter  in  which  this  miracle  is 
recorded,  to  that  in  which  he  thirsted  for  a 
draught  of  water  at  the  well  in  Samaria.*  It 
was  S)r  others,  ftot  himself,  that  even  the  hum. 
ble  sustenance  of  barley  bread  was  multiplied. 
See  here,  we  have  a  bed  lefl  us ;  I  bad,  indeed, 
nothing  but  straw  to  stuff  it  with,  but  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world,  *  had  not  where  to  lay  his 
head.'  My  husband  smile^  through  his  tears, 
and  we  sat  down  to  supper ;  It  consisted  of  a  roll 
and  a  bit  of  cheese  which  I  bad  brought  with 
me,  and  we  ate  it  thankfully.  Seeing  Mr.  Simp- 
son  beginning  to  relapse  into  distrust,  the  fbl- 
lowing  conversation  as  nearly  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, took  place  between  us.  He  began  by  re- 
marking,  that  it  was  a  mysterious  Providence 
that  he  nad  been  less  prosperous  since  he  had 
been  less  attached  to  the  world,  and  that  his 
endeavours  had  not  been  followed  by  that  sue- 
oess  which  usuallv  attends  industry.  I  took 
the  liberty  to  reply:  *Your  heavenly  Father 
sees  on  which  side  your  danger  lies,  and  is 
mercifully  bringing  you,  by  these  disappoint- 
ments, to  trust  less  in  the  world  and  more 
in  himself.    My  dear  Mr.  Simpson,*  added  I, 

•  we  trust  every  body  but  God.  As  children  We 
obey  our  parents  implicitly,  because  we  are 
taught  to  believe  all  is  for  our  good  which  they 
command  or  forbid.  If  we  undertake  a  voyage, 
we  trust  entirely  to  the  skill  and  conduct  ofSie 
pilot ;  we  never  torment  ourselves  in  thinking 
ho  will  carry  us  east,  when  he  has  promised  to 
carry  us  west  If  a  dear  and  tried  friend  makes 
OS  a  promise,  we  depend  on  him  for  the  perform- 
mnoe,  and  do  not  wound  his  feelings  by  our  sua- 
pioions.  When  you  used  to  go  your  annual 
joomey  to  London,  in  the  mail  coach,  you  con- 
fided yourself  to  the  care  of  the  coachman,  that 
be  would  carry  you  where  he  had  engaged  t© 

•  Soe  Jobo,  ctiap.  ii.— and  John,  cbap.  iv. 


do  so ;  you  were  not  anxiously  watching  hifl% 
and  distrusting  and  inquiring  at  every  tiding. 
When  the  doctor  sends  home  your  medicine, 
don't  you  so  fully  trust  in  his  ability  and  good 
will,  that  you  swallow  it  down  in  full  confidence  T 
You  never  think  of  inquiring  what  are  the 
ingredients,  why  they  are  mixed  in  that  par- 
ticular way,  why  there  is  mure  of  one  and  lest 
of  another,  and  why  they  are  bitter  instead  of 
sweet !  If  one  dose  does  not  cure  you,  he  orders 
another,  and  changes  the  medicine  when  he  sees 
the  first  does  you  no  good,  or  that  by  long  use 
the  same  medicine  has  lost  its  effect;  'S  the 
weaker  fails  he  prescribes  a  stronger :  you  swal- 
low all,  you  submit  to  all,  never  (questioning  the 
skill  or  the  kindness  of  the  physician.  God  is 
the  onl^  being  whom  we  do  not  trust,  though 
He  is  the  only  one  who  is  fully  competent,  both 
in  will  and  power,  to  fulfil  all  his  promises ;  and 
who  has  solemnly  and  repeatedly  pledged  him- 
self to  fulfil  them  in  those  Scriptures  which  we 
receive  as  his  revealed  will.' 

*  Mr.  Simpson  thanked  me  fur  my  little  ser- 
mon, as  he  called  it ;  but  said  at  the  same  time, 
that  what  made  my  exhortations  produce  a 
powerful  effect  on  his  mind  was,  the  patient 
cheerfulness  with  which  he  was  pleased  to  say  I 
bore  m?  share  in  our  mbfortunes.  A  submis- 
sive  behaviour,  he  said,  was  the  best  practical 
illustration  of  a  real  faith.  When  he  had  thank- 
ed God  for  our  supper,  we  prayed  together; 
afler  which  we  read  tbe  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  When  my  husband  bad 
fiinished  it,  he  said,  *  Surely  if  God's  chief  fa- 
vourites have  been  martyrs,  is  not  that  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  this  world  is  not  a  pbce  of^iap. 
piness,  no  earthly  prosperity  the  reward  of  vir- 
tue. Shall  we  after  readinsr  this  chapter,  com- 
plain of  our  petty  trials  7  Shall  we  not  rather  be 
thankful  that  our  afiliction  is  so  light  ?' 

*  Next  day  Mr.  Simpson  walked  out  in  search 
of  some  employment,  by  which  we  might  be 
supported.  He  got  a  recommendation  to  Mr. 
Thomas,  an  opulent  farmer  and  factor,  who  had 
lar^e  concerns,  and  wanted  a  skilful  person  to 
assist  him  in  keeping  his  accounts.  Thij  we 
thought  a  fortunate  circumstance ;  for  we  found 
that  the  salary  would  serve  to  procure  us  at 
least  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  fiirmer  was 
so  pleased  with  Mr.  Simpson's  quickness,  re- 
ffularity,  and  s^ood  sense,  that  he  offered  us,  of 
his  own  accord,  a  little  neat  cottage  of  his  own, 
which  then  happened  to  be  vacant,  and  told  us 
we  should  live  rent  free,  and  promised  to  be  a 
friend  to  us.' — *  All  doe$  seem  for  the  best  bow, 
indeed;'  interrupted  Mrs.  Betty. — ^*We  shall 
see,'  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  and  thus  went  on. 

*  I  now  became  very  easy  and  very  happy ; 
and  waa  cheerfully  employed  in  putting  our  few 
things  in  order,  and  roakino^  every  thing  look 
to  the  best  advantage.  My  husband,  who  wrote 
all'  the  day  for  his  employer,  in  the  evening  aiu 
sisted  me  in  doing  up  our  little  garden.  This 
was  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  us ;  we  both 
loved  a  garden,  and  we  were  not  (mly  contented 
but  cheerful.  Our  employer  bad  been  abeent 
some  weeks  on  his  annual  journey.  He  came 
homo  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  the  next  room- 
ing sent  for  Mr.  Simpson  to  come  and  settle  hi* 
accounts,  which  wore  got  behind-hand  by  his 
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fensf  absence.  We  wcr6  jast  going  to  church, 
sndMr.  Simpson  sent  back  word,  that  he  would 
ctU  and  speak  to  him  on  his  way  hom3.  A  se. 
cond  message  fblk>wed,  ordering  him  to  come 
lo  the  farmer's  directJy:  he  agreed  that  he 
would  walk  round  that  way,  and  that  my  bus- 
band  should  call  and  excuse  his  attendance. 

•The  farmer  more  ignorant  and  worse  edu- 
cated than  his  plouphman,  with  all  that  pride 
and  haughtiness  which  the  possession  of  wealth, 
without  knowledge  or  religion  is  apt  to  give, 
rudely  asked  my  husband  what  he  meant  by 
sendingr  him  word  that  he  would  not  come  to 
faim  till  the  next  day;  and  insisted  that  ho 
ahould  stay  and  settle  the  accounts  then. — *  Sir,' 
said  my  husband,  in  a  very  respectful  manner, 

*  I  am  oo  my  road  to  church,  and  I  am  afraid 
thall  be  too  late.' — *  Are  you  so,'  said  the  far. 
mer!  *J>oyou  know  who  sent  for  you?  You 
may,  however,  go  to  church,  if  you  will,  so  you 
make  haste  back  ;  and,  d'ye  hear,  vou  may  leave 
your  accounts  with  me,  as  I  conclude  you  have 
brought  them  with  you  ;  I  will  look  them  over 
by  the  time  you  return,  and  then  you  and  I 
can  do  all  I  want  to  have  done  to-day  in  about 
a  couple  of  hours,  and  I  will  give  you  home 
•ome  letters  to  copy  for  me  in  the  evening.' 
-—'Sir,'  answered  my  husband,  *I  dare  not 
obey  you ;  it  is  Sunday.' — *■  And  so  you  ref\ise 
lo  tcttle  my  accounts  only  because  it  is  Sun. 
day.'     '  Sir,'  replied  Mr.  Simpson,  *  if  you  would 

E've  mc  a  handful  of  silver  and  ffold  I  dare  not 
eak  the  commandment  of  my  (Jod.' — '  Well,' 
said  the  farmer,  *  but  this  is  not  breaking  the 
commandment;  I  don't  order  you  to  drive  my 
cattle,  or  to  work  in  my  garden,  or  to  do  any 
tiling  which  you  might  fancy  would  be  a  bad 
example,' — •  Sir,'  replied  my  husband,  *  the  ex- 
ample indeed  goes  a  great  way,  but  it  is  not  the 
first  object.    The  deed  is  wrong  in  itself.' — 

*  Well,  but  I  shall  not  keep  you  from  church ; 
mnd  when  you  have  been  there,  there  is  no  harm 
in  doing  a  little  business,  or  taking  a  little 
pleasure  the  rest  of  the  day  .'•^*  Sir,'  answered 
my  husband,  *  the  commandment  does  not  say, 
tiiou  shdlt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  morning,  but 
the  Sabbath  day.'  *Get  out  of  my  house,  you 
puritanical  rascal,  and  out  of  my  cottage  too,' 
said  the  farmer ;  *  for  if  you  refuse  to  do  my 
work,  I  am  not  bound  to  keep  my  engagement 
with  you ;  as  you  will  not  obey  me  as  a  master, 
I  shall  not  pay  you  as  a  servant' — *  Sir,'  said 
Mr.  Simpson,  *  I  would  gladly  obey  jou,  but  I 
have  a  master  in  heaven  whom  I  dare  not  dis- 
obey.'— *  Then  let  him  find  empbymentfor  you,' 
said  the  enraged  farmer ;  *  for  I  fancy  you  will 
get  but  poor  employment  on  earth  with  these 
scrupulous  notions,  and  so  send  home  my  pa- 
pers, directly,  and  pack  off  out  the  parish.' 
— ^'Out  of  your  cottage,'  said   my   husband, 

*  I  certainly  will ;  but  as  to  the  parish,  I  hope  I 
may  remain  in  that,  if  I  can  find  employment* 
— *  I  will  make  it  too  hot  to  hold  you,*  replied 
the  farmer,  *  so  you  had  better  troop  oflT  bag  and 
baggage :  for  I  am  overseer,  and  as  you  are 
sicUy,  it  is  my  duty  not  to  let  any  vagabonds 
st»y  in  the  parish  who  are  likely  to  become 
chargeable.' 

*By  the  time  my  husband  returned  home, 
fitt  he  found  it  too  lata  to  go  to  church,  I  had 


got  our  little  dinner  ready ,  it  was  a  better  one 
than  we  had  for  a  long  while  been  accustomed 
to  see,  and  I  was  unusually  cheerful  at  this  im- 
provement  in  our  circumstances.  I  saw  his 
eyes  full  of  tears,  and  oh!  with  what  pain  did 
he  bring  himself  to  tell  me  that  it  was  the  last 
dinner  we  must  ever  eat  in  this  house.  I  took 
his  hand  with  a  smile,  and  only  said,  *  The  Lord 
gave  and  the  Lord  taketh  away,  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.* — *  Notwithstanding  this  sud- 
den stroke  of  injustice,*  said  my  husband,  *  this 
is  still  a  happy  country.  Our  employer,  it  is 
true,  ma^  turn  us  out  at  a  moment's  notice,  be 
cause  it  is  his  own,  but  he  has  no  further  power 
over  us ;  he  cannot  confine  or  punish  us.  Hb 
riches,  it  is  true,  give  him  power  to  insult,  but 
cot  to  oppress  us.  The  same  laws  to  which  the 
afiluent  resort,  protect  us  also.  And  as  to  our 
being  driven  out  from  a  cottage,  how  many  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank  have  lately  been  driven 
out  from  their  palaces  and  castles ;  persons  too, 
born  in  a  station  which  he  never  enjoyed,  and 
used  to  all  the  indulgences  of  that  rank  and 
wealth  we  never  knew,  are  at  this  moment 
wandering  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  without  a 
house  or  without  bcead;  exil^  and  beggars; 
while  we,  blessed  be  God,  are  in  our  own  native 
land ;  we  have  still  our  liberty,  our  limbs,  tha 
protection  of  just  and  equal  laws,  our  churches, 
our  Bibles,  and  our  Sabbaths.' 

*This  happy  state  of  my  husband's  mind 
hushed  mv  sorrows,  and  I  never  once  murmur- 
ed ;  nay,  I  sat  down  to  dinner  with  a  degree  of 
cheerfulness,  endeavouring  to  cast  all  our  care 
on  *  Him  that  careth  for  us.'  We  had  begged 
to  stay  till  the  next  morning,  as  Sunday  was 
not  the  day  on  which  we  liked  to  remove ;  but 
we  were  ordered  not  to  sleep  another  night  in 
that  house ;  so  as  we  had  little  to  carry,  we 
marched  off  in  the  evening  to  the  poor  lodging 
we  had  before  occupied.  The  thought  that  mv 
husband  had  cheerfully  renounced  his  little  all 
for  conscience  sake,  ffave  an  unspeakable  sere- 
nity  to  my  mind ;  and  I  felt  thankful  that  though 
cast  down  we  were  not  forsaken :  nay,  I  felt  a 
live  y  gratitude  to  God,  that  while  I  doubted 
not  he  would  accept  this  little  sacrifice,  as  it 
was  heartily  made  tor  his  sake,  he  bad  gracious 
\y  forborne  to  call  us  to  greater  trials.' 

*  And  so  you  were  turned  adrifl  once  more  ? 
Well,  ma'am,  saving  your  presence,  I  hope 
you  won*t  be  such  a  fool  as  to  say  all  was  for 
the  best  now.' — *  Yes,  Betty  :  He  who  does  all 
things  well,  now  made  his  kind  Providence 
more  manifest  than  ever.  That  very  night, 
while  we  were  sweetly  sleeping  in  our  poor 
lodging,  the  pretty  cottage,  out  of  which  we 
were  so  unkindly  driven,  was  burned  to  the 
ground  by  a  flash  of  lightning  which  caught 
the  thatch,  and  so  completely  consumed  the 
whole  little  building  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
merciful  Providence  who  thus  overruled  the 
cruelty  of  the  farmer  for  the  preservation  of  our 
lives,  we  must  have  been  burned  to  ashes  with 
the  house.  *It  was  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it 
was  marvellous  in  our  eyes.' — •  O  that  men 
would  therefore  praise  the  Lord  for  his  good- 
ness, and  for  all  the  wonders  that  he  doeth  for 
the  children  of  men !' 

*  I  will  not  tell  you  all  the  txi^  and  afOio- 
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tioos  which  befel  us  afterwards.  I  would  also 
spare  my  heart  the  sad  story  of  my  hasband*B 
death.* — *  Well,  that  was  another  blessing  too,  I 
suppose,*  said  Betty. — *  Oh,  it  was  the  severest 
trial  ever  sent  me  !*  replied  Mrs.  Simpson,  a  few 
tears  quietly  stealing  down  her  face.  *  I  almost 
sank  under  it  Nothin|r  but  the  abundant  grace 
•f  Grod  could  have  carried  me  through  such  a 
visitation ;  and  yet  I  now  feel  it  to  be  the  great, 
est  mercy  I  ever  Izperienced ;  he  was  mv  idol ; 
no  trouble  ever  came  near  m^  heart  while  he 
was  with  me.  I  got  more  credit  than  I  deserved 
for  my  patience  under  trials,  which  were  easily 
borne  while  he  who  shared  and  lightened  them 
was  spared  to  me.  I  had  indeed  prayed  and 
struggled  to  be  weaned  from  this  world,  but  still 
m^  aSection  for  him  tied  me  down  to  the  earth 
with  a  strong  cord :  and  though  I  did  eamesUy 
try  to  keep  my  e^es  fixed  on  the  eternal  world, 
^et  I  viewed  it  with  too  feeble  a  faith ;  I  viewed 
it  at  too  great  a  distance.  I  found  it  difficult  to 
realize  it — I  had  deceived  myself.  I  had  fancied 
that  I  bore  my  troubles  so  well  (Vom  the  pure 
love  of  God,  but  I  have  since  found  that  my 
love  for  my  husband  had  too  crreat  a  share  in  re- 
conciling me  to  every  difficulty  which  I  under, 
went  for  him.  I  loet  him,  the  charm  was  broken, 
the  cord  which  tied  me  down  to  earth  was  cut, 
this  world  had  nothing  lefl  to  engage  me.  Hea. 
ven  had  now  no  rival  m  my  heart  Thoogh  my 
love  of  God  had  always  been  sincere,  yet  I  found 
there  wanted  this  blow  to  make  it  perfect  But 
though  all  that  had  made  life  pleasant  to  me 
was  gone,  I  did  not  sink  as  those  wno  nave  no 
hope.  I  prayed  that  I  might  still,  in  this  trying 
conflict,  be  enabled  t>  idem  the  doctrine  of  God 
my  Saviour. 

*  Afler  many  more  hvrd.«hip«,  I  wae  at  length 
so  happy  as  to  get  en  asylam  m  this  alnrs-house. 
Here  my  cares  cie  at  an  end^  but  not  my  du. 
ties.* — *  Now  you  are  wrong  agaia,  interrupted 
Mrs.  Betty,  *  yonr  duty  is  now  to  take  care  of 
yourself:  for  I  am  sure  you  have  nothing  to 
spare.*—-*  There  you  are  mistaken  again,*  said 
Mrs.  Simpson.  *  reople  are  so  apt  to  fancy  that 
money  is  all  in  all,  that  all  the  other  gifts  of 
providence  are  overlookel  as  things  of  no  value. 
I  have  here  a  great  deal  of  leisure ;  a  good  part 
of  this  I  derote  to  the  wantu  of  those  who  are 
more  distressed  than  myself!  I  work  a  little  for 
the  old,  and  I  inatruct  the  young.  My  eyea  are 
good  ;  this  enables  me  to  read  the  Bible  either 
to  those  whoso  sight  is  decayed,  or  who  were 
never  tought  to  road.  I  have  tolerable  health ; 
so  that  I  am  able  occasionally  to  sit  up  with  the 
sick ;  in  the  intervals  of  nursing,  I  can  pray 
with  them.  In  my  younger  days  I  thought  it 
Dot  much  to  sit  up  late  for  my  pleasure ;  shall  I 
now  think  much  of  sitting  up  now  and  then  to 
watch  by  a  dying  bed  ?  My  Saviout  waked  and 
watched  for  me  in  the  garden  and  on  the  mount; 
and  siiall  I  do  nothing  for  his  suffbring  mem. 
hers  7  It  is  only  by  keeping  his  sufferings  in 
•iew  that  we  can  truly  practise  charity  to  others, 
or  exercise  self-denial  to  ourselves.* 

*  Well,'  said  Mrs.  Botty,  •  I  think  if  I  had 
lived  m  such  genteel  life  as  you  have  done,  I 
could  never  be  reconciled  to  an  alms-house ;  and 
I  am  afraid  I  should  never  forgive  any  of  those 
who  were  the  cause  of  sondiug  me  there,  par- 


ticularly  that  farmer  Thomas  who  turned  yo« 
out  of  cioors.* 

*  Betty,*  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  *  I  not  only  for. 
give  him  heartily,  but  I  remember  him  in  my 
prayers,  as  one  of  those  instruments  with  whica 
It  has  pleased  God  to  work  for  my  good.  Oh ! 
never  put  off  forgiveness  to  a  dying  bed !  When 
people  come  to  die,  we  often  see  how  the  con* 
science  is  troubled  with  sins,  of  which  before 
they  hardly  felt  the  existence.  How  ready  ar« 
they  to  make  restitution  of  ill-gotten  gain ;  and 
this  perhaps  for  two  reasons ;  from  a  filing  con. 
viction  that  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  them  where 
the^  are  going,  as  well  as  from  a  near  view  of 
their  own  responsibility.  We  also  hear  from  the 
mist  hardene»d,  of  death.bed  forgiveness  of  ene- 
mies.  Even  malefactors  at  Tyburn  forgive.  But 
why  must  we  wait  for  a  dying  bed  to  do  what 
ought  to  bo  done  now  7  Believe  me,  that  scene 
wiU  be  so  fbll  of  terror  and  amasement  to  the 
soul,  that  we  had  not  need  load  it  with  unneces- 
sary business.* 

Just  as  Mrs.  Simpson  was  saying  these  words, 
a  letter  was  brought  her  from  the  minister  of 
the  parish  where  the  farmer  lived,  by  whom 
Mr.  Simpeon  had  been  turned  out  of  his  cottage. 
The  letter  was  as  follows : — 

*  Madam — I  write  to  tell  you  that  yonr  old  op- 
pressor, Mr.  Thomas,  is  dead.  I  attended  him 
in  his  last  moments.  O,  may  my  latter  end 
never  be  like  his !  I  shall  not  soon  forget  his  de. 
spairat  the  approach  of  death.  Mis  ricnes,  which 
had  been  his  sole  joy,  now  doubled  his  sorrows 
for  he  was  going  where  they  could  be  of  no  use 
to  him ;  and  he  found  too  late  that  he  had  laid 
op  n'^  treasure  in  heaven.  He  felt  great  concern 
at  his  pafit  life,  but  for  nothing  more  than  hif 
unkindnebs  to  Mr.  Simpson.  He  charged  mo 
to  find  ycu  out,  and  let  you  know  tliat  by  hit 
wiC  he  bequeathed  you  five  hundred  po«mds  as 
some  compensation.  He  died  in  great  agonies 
declaring  with  his  last  breath,  that  if  he  could 
live  his  life  over  again,  he  would  serve  God,  and 
ttrictly  observe  the  Sabbath. 


*  Tours,  dLC. 


•J.  JOHNBOX.' 


Mrs.  Betty,  who  had  listened  attontirely  to 
the  letter,  jumped  up,  clapped  her  bands,  and 
cried  out,  *  Now  all  i$  for  the  best,  and  I  shall 
see  you  a  lady  once  more.* — *  I  am,  indeed, 
thankful  for  this  money,'  said  Mrs.  Simpeon, 
*  and  am  glad  that  riches  were  not  sent  me  till 
I  had  learned,  as  I  humbly  hope,  to  make  a 
right  use  of  them.  But  come,  let  us  go  in,  for  I 
am  very  cold,  and  find  I  have  sat  too  long  in 
the  night  air.* 

Betty  was  now  ready  enough  to  acknowledge 
the  hand  of  Providence  in  this  prosperous  event, 
though  she  was  blind  to  it  when  the  dispcnsa. 
tion  was  more  dark.  Next  morning  she  went 
early  to  visit  Mrs.  Simpson,  but  not  seeing  her 
below,  she  went  up  stairs,  where,  to  her  great 
sorrow,  she  found  her  conBned  to  her  bed  by  a 
fever«  caught  the  night  before  by  sittina-  so  late 
on  the  bench  reading  the  letter  and  talking  it 
over.  Betty  was  now  more  ready  to  cry  out 
against  Providence  than  ever.  *  What !  to  cetch 
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A  ftrer  while  yoa  were  reading  that  Tery  letter 
which  told  you  about  your  good  fertune ;  which 
would  have  enabled  you  to  live  like  a  lady  as 
yoa  are.  I  never  will  believe  this  is  for  the  best ; 
to  be  deprived  of  life  just  as  you  were  beginning 
to  enjoy  it  !* 

*  Betty,*  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  *  we  must  learn 
not  to  rate  health  nor  life  itself  too  highly. 
There  is  little  in  life,  for  its  own  sake,  to  be  so 
fimd  of.  As  a  good  archbishop  used  to  say,  His 
but  the  same  thing  over  again,  or  probably 
worse :  so  many  more  nights  and  days,  summers 
and  winters ,  a  repetition  of  the  same  pleasures, 
bat  with  less  relish  for  them  ;  a  return  of  the 
■aroe  or  greater  pains,  but  with  less  strength, 
and  perhaps  less  patience  to  bear  them.* — *WeH,' 
replied  Betty,  *  I  did  think  that  Providence  was 
at  last  giving  you  your  reward.* — *  Reward  !' 
cried  Mrs.  Simpson.  *  O,  no !  my  merciful  Fa- 
ther will  not  put  me  off  with  so  poor  a  portion 
as  wealth ;  I  feel  I  shall  die.* — *  It  is  very  hard, 
indeed,*  said  Betty,  *  so  good  as  you  are,  to  be 
taken  off*  just  as  your  prosperity  was  begin, 
oing. — *  You  think  I  am  good  just  now,*  said 
Bfrs.  Simpson,  *  because  I  am  prosperous.  Sue 
eess  is  no  sure  msrk  of  God*s  favour ;  at  this 
rate,  yoa,  who  judge  by  outward  things,  would 
have  thought  rierod  a  better  man  than  John  the 
Baptist ;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  you, 
wa  your  principles,  that  the  sufferer  is  the  sin- 
ner,  would  have  believed  Pontius  Pilate  higher 
in  Ood*8  favour,  than  the  Saviour  whom  he  con- 
demned to  die,  for  your  sins  and  mine.' 

In  a  few  days  Mrs.  Betty  found  that  her  new 
friend  was  dying,  and  though  she  was  struck  at 
her  resignation,  she  could  not  forbear  murmur- 
ing that  so  good  a  woman  should  be  taken  away 


at  the  very  instant  which  she  came  into  posset, 
sion  of  so  much  money.  *  Betty,*  said  Mrs. 
Simpson  in  a  feeble  voice,  *  I  beheve  you  love 
me  dearly,  you  would  do  any  thing  to  cure  me  ; 
yet  you  do  not  love  me  so  well  as  God  loves  me, 
though  yoti  would  raise  me  up,  and  He  is  put- 
ting  a  period  to  my  life.  He  has  never  sent  me  a 
single  stroke  which  was  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  me.  Yon,  if  you  could  restore  me,  might  be 
laying  me  open  to  some  temptation  from  which 
God,  by  removing,  will  deliver  me.  Your  kind 
ness  in  making  this  world  so  smooth  for  me,  I 
might  for  ever  have  deplored  in  a  world  of  mise- 
ry. God*s  grace  in  afflicting  me,  will  hereafW 
be  the  subject  of  my  praises  m  a  world  of  bless- 
edness. Betty,*  added  the  djing  woman,  *do 
you  really  think  that  I  am  going  to  a  place  of 
rest  and  joy  eternal  ?' — *  To  be  sure  1  do,*  said 
Betty. — *  Do  you  firmly  believe  that  I  am  going 
'to  the  assembly  of  the  first-born ;  to  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect,  to  God  the  judge  of 
all ;  and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  Cove- 
nant  V — *  I  am  sure  you  are,'  said  Betty. — *  And 
yet,*  resumed  she,  *  you  would  detain  me  from 
all  this  happiness ;  and  you  think  my  merciful 
Father  is  using  me  unkindly  by  removing  me 
from  a  world  of  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  temptation, 
to  such  joys  as  have  not  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive ;  while  it  would  have  better 
suited  your  notions  of  reward  to  defer  my  en- 
trance into  the  blessedness  of  heaven,  that  I 
might  have  enjoyed  a  legacy  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds !   Believe  my  dying  words — all  is  loa 

THE  BEST.' 

Mrs.  Simpson  expired  soon  afler,  in  a  frame 
of  mind  which  convinced  her  new  friend,  thai 
'  God*s  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.' 


A  CURE  FOR  MELANCHOLY.* 

SHOWING  THE  WAY  TO  DO  MUCH  GOOD  WITH  LITTLE  MONEY. 


Mas.  Jones  was  the  widow  of  a  great  mer- 
ehant  She  was  liberal  to  the  poor,  as  far  as 
giving  them  money  went ;  but  as  she  was  too 
much  taken  up  with  the  world,  she  did  not  spare 
00  much  of  her  time  and  thoughts  about  doing 
good  as  she  ought ;  eo  that  her  money  was  often 
nl  bestowed.  In  the  late  troubles,  Mr.  Jones, 
who  had  lived  in  an  aKpensive  manner,  failed  ; 
and  be  took  his  misfortunes  so  much  to  heart, 
that  he  fell  sick  and  died.  Mrs.  Jones  retired, 
on  a  very  narrow  income,  to  the  small  village 
of  Weston,  where  she  seldom  went  out,  except 
to  church.  Though  a  pious  woman,  she  was 
loo  apt  to  indulge  her  sorrow ;  and  though  she 
did  not  neglect  to  read  and  pray,  yet  she  gave 
ap  a  great  part  of  her  time  to  melandioly 
Cboughts,  and  grew  quite  inactive.  She  well 
knew  how  sinful  it  would  be  for  her  to  seek  a 
remedy  for  her  grief  in  worldly  pleasures,  which 
is  a  way  many  people  take  to  cure  afflictions ; 
iMit  she  was  not  aware  how  wrong  it  was  to 
weep  away  that  time  which  might  have  been 
better  spent  in  drying  the  tears  of  others. 

It  was  happy  for  her,  that  Mr.  Simpson,  the 


vicar  of  Weston,  was  a  pious  man.  One  Sunday 
he  happened  to  preach  on  the  good  Samaritan. 
It  was  a  charity  sermon,  and  there  was  a  col- 
lection at  the  door.  He  called  on  Mrs.  Jones 
after  church,  and  found  her  in  tears.  She  told 
him  she  had  been  much  moved  by  his  discourse, 
and  she  wept  because  she  had  so  little  to  give 
to  the  plate,  for  though  she  felt  very  keenly  for 
the  poor  in  these  dear  times,  yet  she  could  not 
assbt  them.  *  Indeed,  sir,'  added  she,  ^  I  never 
so  much  regretted  the  loss  of  my  fortune  as  this 
afternoon,  when  you  bade  us  go  and  do  likewise* 
— *You  do  not,'  replied  Mr.  Simpson,  *  enter 
into  the  spirit  of^  our  Saviour's  parable,  if  you 
think  you  cannot  go  and  do  liketoise  without  be- 
ing rich.  In  the  case  of  the  Samaritan,  you 
may  observe,  that  charity  was  bestowed  more 
by  kindness,  and  care,  and  medicine,  than  by 
money.  You,  madam,  were  as  much  concerned 
in  the  duties  inculcated  in  my  sermon  as  sir  * 
John  with  his  great  estate;  and,  to  speak  plain- 
ly,  I  have  been  sometimes  surprised  that  you 
should  not  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  being 
more  useful.' 


♦  TIriB  was  first  printed  under  the  title  of  Ths  Cottaob  Cook- 
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*  Sir,*  said  Mrs.  Jones,  •  I  am  grfown  shy  of 
Uie  poor  since  I  have  nothing  to  give  them.' 
•  Nothing  !  madam  V  replied  the  clergyman  : 
*I>o  you  call  your  time,  your  talent?,  your  kind 
offices,  nothing  7  Doing  good  does  not  so  much 
depend  on  the  riches  as  on  thf  heart  and  the 
will.  The  servant  who  improved  his  two  talents 
was  equally  commended  by  his  Lord  with  him 
who  had  ten  :  and  it  was  not  poverty,  but  selfish 
indolence,  which  drew  down  so  severe  a  con* 
damnation  on  him  who  had  only  one.  It  is  by 
oar  conformity  to  Christ,  that  we  must  prove 
ourselves  Christians.  You,  madam,  are  not 
ealled  upon  to  work  miracles,  nor  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  yet  you  may  in  your  measure  and  de- 
ffreo,  resemble  your  Saviour  by  going  about  and 
doing  good.  A  plain  Christian,  who  has  sense 
and  leisure,  by  his  pious  exertions  and  prudent 
zeal,  may,  in  a  subordinate  way,  be  helping  on 
the  cause  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  charity,  and 
greatly  promote,  by  his  exertions  and  example, 
the  labours  of  the  parish  minister.  The  gen- 
erality, it  is  true,  have  but  an  under  part  to  act ; 
bat  to  all  God  assigns  some  part,  and  he  will 
'  require  of  all  whose  lot  is  not  very  laborious, 
that  they  not  only  Ufork  out  their  oion  salvation^ 
but  that  they  promote  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
the  ccmfbrt  and  salvation  of  others. 

To  those  who  would  undervalue  works  of 
mercy  as  evidences  of  piety,  I  would  suggest  a 
senoofi  attention  to  the  solemn  appeal  which  the 
Savkmr  cf  the  world  makes,  in  that  awful  repre- 
sentation of  the  day  of  judgment,  contained  in 
the  twenty-fiflh  chapter  of  Matthew,  both  to 
those  who  have  neglected,  and  to  those  who  have 
performed  such  works ;  performed  them,  I  mean, 
on  right  principles.  With  what  a  gracious  con- 
descension does  he  promise  to  accept  the  smallest 
kindness  done  to  his  suffering  members  for  his 
sake.  You,  madam,  I  will  venture  to  say,  mi^ht 
do  more  good  than  the  richest  man  in  the  parish 
eould  do  by  merely  giving  his  money.  Instead 
of  sitting  here,  brooding  over  your  misfortunes, 
which  are  past  remedy,  bestir  yourself  to  find 
oat  ways  of  doing  much  good  with  little  money ; 
or  even  without  any  money  at  all.  You  have 
lately  studied  economy  for  yourself;  instruct 
yoar  poor  neighbours  in  that  important  art 
They  want  it  almost  as  much  as  they  want 
money.    You  have  influence  with  the  few  rich 

Ersons  in  the  parish ;  exert  that  influence. 
itty,  my  house-keeper,  shall  assist  you  in  any 
thing  in  which  she  can  be  useful.  Try  tbb  for 
ooe  year,  and  if  you  then  tell  me  that  you  should 
have  better  shown  your  love  to  God  and  man, 
and  been  a  happier  woman,  had  you  continued 
gloomy  and  inactive,  I  shall  be  much  surprised, 
and  slmll  consent  to  your  resuming  your  present 
way  of  lif».' 

The  sermon  and  this  discourse  together  made 
■o  deep  an  impression  on  Mrs.  Jones,  that  she 
formed  a  new  plan  of  life,  and  set  about  it  at 
once,  as  every  body  does  who  is  in  earnest  Her 
chief  aim  was  the  happiness  of  her  poor  neigh- 
bours in  the  next  world ;  but  she  was  also  very 
desirous  to  promote  their  present  comfort :  and 
indeed  the  kindness  she  showed  to  their  bodily 
wants  gave  her  such  an  access  to  their  houses 
and  hearts,  as  made  them  better  disposed  to 
receive  religious  counsel  and  instruction. — Mrs. 


Jones  was  much  respected  by  all  the  neh  per 
sons  in  Weston,  who  had  Known  her  in  her 
prosperity.  Sir  John  was  thoughtless,  lavish, 
and  indolent  The  Squire  was  over  frugal,  but 
active,  sober,  and  not  ill-natured.  Sir  John 
loved  pleasure,  the  squire  loved  money.  Sir 
John  was  one  of  those  popular  sort  of  people  whu 
get  much  praise,  and  yet  do  little  good;  who 
sutiscribe  with  equal  readiness  to  a  cricket  match 
or  a  charity  school;  who  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  jxwr  are  to  be  indulged  with  bell-ringing 
and  bonfires,  and  to  be  made  drunk  at  Christmas ; 
this  Sir  John  called  being  kind  to  them  ;  but  he 
thought  it  was  foll^  to  teach  them,  and  madness 
to  think  of  reformmg  them.  He  was,  however, 
always  ready  to  sfive  his  guinea ;  but  I  question 
whether  he  would  have  given  up  his  hunting  and 
his  gaming  to  have  cured  every  grievance  in  the 
land.  He  had  that  sort  of  constitutional  good 
nature  which,  if  he  had  lived  much  within  sight 
of  misery,  would  have  led  him  to  be  liberal :  bat 
he  had  that  selfish  loveof  ease,  which  prompted 
him  to  give  to  undeserving  objects,  rather  than 
be  at  the  pains  to  search  out  the  deserving.  He 
neither  discriminated  between  the  degrees  of 
distress,  nor  the  characters  of  the  distressed. — 
His  idea  of  charity  was,  that  a  rich  man  should 
occasionally  give  a  little  of  his  superfluous  wealth 
to  the  first  object  that  occurred ;  but  he  had  no 
conception  that  it  was  his  duty  so  to  husband 
his  wealth,  and  limit  his  expenses,  as  to  supply 
a  regular  fund  for  established  charity.  And  the 
utmost  stretch  of  his  benevolence  never  led  him 
to  suspect  that  he  was  called  to  abridge  himself 
in  the  most  idle  article  of  indulgence,  for  a  pur- 
pose  foreign  to  his  own  personal  enjoyment  On 
the  other  hand,  the  squire  would  assist  Mrs. 
Jones  in  any  of  her  plans  if  it  cost  him  nothing ; 
so  she  showed  her  good  sense  by  never  asking 
sir  John  for  advice,  or  the  squire  for  subscrip- 
tions, and  by  this  prudence  gained  the  full  sup- 
port of  both. 

Mrs.  Jones  resolved  to  spend  two  or  three 
days  in  a  week  in  getting  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  parish,  and  she  took  care  never  to 
walk  out  without  a  few  little  good  books  in  her 
pocket  to  givf  away.  This,  though  a  cheap,  is 
a  most  important  act  of  charity :  it  has  its  rari- 
ous  ases ;  it  furnishes  the  poor  with  religioui 
knowledge,  which  they  have  so  few  ways  of  ob- 
taining;  it  counteracts  the  wicked  designs  of 
those  who  have  taught  us  at  least  one  lesson,  by 
their  zeal  in  the  dispersion  of  wicked  books — 1 
mean  the  lesson  of  vi|filanoe  and  activity ;  and 
it  is  the  best  introduction  for  any  useful  conver- 
sation which  the  giver  of  the  book  may  wish  to 
introdace. 

She  found  that  araonsr  the  numerous  wanta 
she  met  with,  no  small  snare  wau  owing  to  bad 
management,  or  to  imposition :  she  was  struck 
with  the  small  size  of  the  loaves. — Wheat  was 
now  not  very  dear,  and  she  was  sure  a  good  doal 
of  blame  rested  with  the  baker.  She  sent  for  a 
shilling  loaf  to  the  next  great  town,  where  the 
mayor  oflen  sent  to  the  bakers*  shops  to  see  tliat 
the  bread  was  proper  weight  She  weighed  her 
town  loaf  against  her  country  loaf,  and  found 
the  latter  two  pounds  lighter  than  it  ought  to  be. 
This  was  not  the  sort  of  grievance  to  carry  to 
sir  John ;  but  luckily  the  squire  was  also  a  ina- 
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fittrate,  and  it  was  quito  in  bis  way  :  for  though 
ie  woald  not  give,  yet  he  would  counsel,  calcu- 
late, contrive,  reprimand,  and  punish.  He  told 
her  he  could  remedy  the  evil  if  some  one  would 
lodge  an  information  against  the  baker;  but 
that  there  was  no  act  of  justice  which  he  found 
it  so  dii&cult  to  accxmiplish. 

The  Injbrmer. 
She  dropped  in  on  the  blacksmith.  He  was 
at  dinner.  She  inquired  if  his  bread  was  grood. 
*Ay,  good  enough,  mistress ;  tor  you  see  it  is  as 
white  as  your  cap,  if  we  had  but  more  of  it 
Here*s  a  sixpenny  loaf;  you  might  take  it  for  a 
penny  roll !'  He  then  heartily  cursed  Crib  the 
baker,  and  said  he  ought  to  be  hanged.  Mrs. 
Jones  now  told  -him  what  she  bad  done ;  how 
she  had  detocted  the  fraud,  and  assured  him  the 
evil  should  be  redressed  on  the  morrow,  provi- 
ded  he  would  appear  and  inform.  *  I  inform,' 
said  he,with  a  shcMckins  oath,  *  hang  an  informer  I 
I  scorn  the  office.* — *You  are  nice  in  the  wrong 
place,'  replied  Mrs.  Jones ;  *  for  you  don't  scorn 
to  abuse  the  baker,  nor  to  be  in  a  passion,  nor 
to  swear,  though  you  scorn  to  redress  a  pbblic 
lojnry,  and  to  increase  your  children's  bread. 
Let  me  tell  you,  there  is  nothing  in  which  you 
i|fnorant  people  mistake  more  than  in  your  no- 
tions about  informers.  Informing  is  a  lawfbl 
way  of  obtaining  redress ;  and  though  it  is  a 
mischievous  and  a  hateful  thing  to  go  to  a  justice 
about  every  trifiing  matter,  yet  laying  an  infbr- 
mation  on  important  occasions,  without  malice, 
or  bitterness  of  any  kind,  is  what  no  honest  man 
ooght  to  bo  asliamcd  of.  The  shame  is  to  com. 
mit  the  o^ence,  not  to  inform  against  it  I,  for 
my  part,  should  perhaps  do  right,  if  I  not  onlv 
in/brmed  against  Crib,  for  making  light  bread, 
bat  against  you,  for  swearing  at  him.' 

*  Well,  but  madam,'  said  the  snuth,  a  little 
softened,  *  don't  you  think  it  a  sin  and  a  shame 
to  turn  informer?'  •  So  far  from  it,  that  when  a 
man's  motives  are  good,*  said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  and 
in  clear  cases  as  the  present,  1,  think  it  a  duty 
and  a  virtue.  If  it  is  right  that  there  should  tie 
lawa,  it  most  be  right  that  they  should  be  put  in 
execution ;  but  how  can  this  be,  if  people  will 
not  inform  the  magistrates  when  they  see  the 
bws  broken  !  I  hope  I  shall  always  be  afraid 
to  be  an  oflfender  against  the  laws,  but  not  to  be 
as  informer  in  support  of  them. — An  informer 
hi  trade  is  commonly  a  knave.  A  rash,  mali- 
ciona,  or  passionate  informer  is  a  firebrand  ;  but 
honest  and  prudent  informers  are  almost  as  use- 
/bl  members  of  society  as  the  judges  of  the  land. 
If  yon  continue  in  your  present  mind  on  this 
subject,  do  not  you  think  that  you  will  be 
answerable  for  the  crimes  you  might  have  pre. 
Tented  by  informing,  and  thus  become  a  sort  of 
kocomplice  of  the  villains  who  commit  them. 

*  Well,  madam,'  said  the  smith,  *  I  now  see 
plainly  enough  that  there  is  no  shame  in  turning 
informer  when  my  cause  is  good.* — *  And  your 
motive  ri^Kt ;  always  mind  that, said  Mrs.  Jones. 
Next  day  the  smith  attended.  Crib  was  fined  in 
the  usual  penalty,  his  light  bread  was  taken 
6rom  him  and  given  to  the  poor.  The  justices 
resolved  henceforward  to  inspect  the  bakers  in 
their  dintrict ;  and  all  of  them,  except  Crib,  and 
•oeh  as  Crib,  wrre  glad  of  it;  for  honesty  never 
dreads  a  trial.     Thus  had  Mrs.  Jones  the  com- 

Voi    ^. 


fort  of  seeing  how  useful  people  may  be  withou* 
expense;  for  if  she  could  have  given  the  poor 
fifly  pounds,  she  would  not  have  done  them  so 
^reat,  or  so  lasting  a  benefit,  as  she  did  them 
m  seeing  their  loaves  restored  to  their  lawful 
weight:  and  the  true  light  in  which  siie  had 
put  the  business  of  informing  was  of  no  small 
use,  in  giving  the  neighbourhood  right  views  on 
that  subject 

There  were  two  shops  in  the  parish ;  but  Mrs. 
Sparks,  at  the  Cross,  had  not  half  so^nuch  cus- 
tom  as  Wills,  at  the  Sugarbaf,  though  she  sold 
her  goods  a  penny  in  a  shilling  cheaper,  and  all 
agreed  that  they  were  much  better.  Mrs.  Jones 
asked  Mrs.  Sparks  the  reason.  *Madam,'  said 
the  shopkeeper,  »Mr.  Wills  will  give  longer  trust 
Besides  this,  his  wife  keeps  shop  on  a  Sunday 
morning  while  I  am  at  church.  Mrs.  Jones 
now  reminded  Mr.  Simpson  to  read  the  king's 
proclamation  against  vice  and  immorality  next 
Sunday  at  church t;  and  prevailed  on  the  squire 
to  fine  any  one  who  should  keep  open  shop  on  a 
Sunday.  This  he  readily  undertook ;  for  *vhile 
sir  John  thought  it  gvon-nalured  lo  ronnive  at 
breaking  the  laws,  the  squire  fell  into  the  other 
extreme,  of  thinking  that  the  zealous  enforcing 
of  penal  statutes  would  atand  in  the  stead  of  aU 
religious  restraints.  Mrs.  Jones  proceeded  to 
put  the  people  in  mind  that  a  shopkeeper  who 
would  sell  on  a  Sunday,  would  be  more  likely 
to  cheat  them  all  the  week,  than  one  who  went 
to  church. 

She  also  laboured  hard^to  convince  them  how 
much  they  would  lessen  their  distress,  if  they 
would  contrive  to  deal  vintth  Mrs.  Sparks  for 
ready  money,  rather  than  with  Wills  on  long 
credit;  those  who  listened  to  her  found  their 
circumstances  far  more  comfortable  at  Uie  year's 
end,  while  the  rest  tempted,  like  some  of  their 
betters,  by  the  pleasure  of  putting  off  the  evil 
day  of  payment,  like  them  ;  at  last  found  them- 
selves plunged  in  debt  and  distress.  She  took 
care  to  make  a  good  use  of  such  instances  in  her 
conversation  with  the  poor,  and,  by  perseverance, 
she  at  length  brought  them  so  much  to  her  way 
of  thinking,  that  Wills  found  it  to  be  bis  interest 
to  alter  his  plan,  and  sell  his  goods  on  as  good 
terms,  and  as  short  credit  as  Mrs.  Sparks  sold 
hers.  This  completed  Mrs.  Jones's  success; 
and  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  put  a  stop 
to  three  or  four  great  evils  in  the  parish  of  Wes 
ton,  without  spending  a  shilling  in  doing  it 

Patty  Smart  and  Jenny  Rose  were  thought  to 
be  the  two  best  managers  in  the  parish.  They 
both  told  Mrs.  Jones,  that  the  poor  would  get 
the  coarse  pieces  of  meat  cheaper,  if  the  gentle 
folks  did  not  buy  them  for  soups  and  gravy. 
Mrs.  Jones  thought  there  was  reason  in  this  :  so 
away  she  went  to  sir  John,  the  squire,  the  sur- 
geon,  the  attorney,  and  the  steward,  the  only 
persons  in  the  parish  who  could  afford  to  buy 
these  costly  things.  She  told  them,  that  \^  tliey 
would  all  be  so  good  as  to  buy  only  prime  pieces, 
which  they  could  very  well  afford,  the  coarse 
and  cheap  joints  would  come  more  within  the 
reach  of  the  poor.  Most  of  the  gentry  readily 
consented.  Sir  John  cared  not  what  his  meat 
cost  him,  but  told  Mrs.  Jones,  in  his  gay  way, 
that  he  would  eat  any  thing,  or  give  any  thing, 
80  that  she  would  not  tease  him  with  long  stories 
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about  the  poor.  The  sqaire  said  hd  should  pre> 
fer  vcfetablo  soups,  because  they  were  cheaper, 
and  me  doctor  preferred  them  because  the^ 
were  wholesomer.  I'he  steward  chose  to  imi- 
tate the  squire ;  and  the  attorney  found  it  would 
be  quite  ungenteel  to  stand  out  So  gravy  soups 
became  very  unfashionable  in  the  parish  of 
Weston ;  and  I  am  sure  if  rich  people  did  but 
think  a  little  on  this  subject,  they  would  be- 
come as  unfashionable  in  many  other  places. 

When  wheat  grew  cheaper,  Mrs.  Jones  was 
earnest  with  the  poor  woman  to  bake  large 
brown  loaves  at  home,  instead  of  buying  small 
white  ones  at  the  shop.  Mrs.  Betty  had  told 
her,  that  baking  at  home  would  be  one  step  to. 
wards  restoring  the  good  old  management  Only 
Betty  Smart  and  Jenny  Rose  baked  at  home  in 
the  whole  parish ;  and  who  lived  so  well  as  they 
did  7  Yet  the  general  objection  seemed  reason, 
able.  They  could  not  bake  without  yeast,  which 
often  could  not  be  had,  as  no  one  brewed  except 
the  great  folks  and  the  public  houses.  Mrs. 
Jones  found,  however,  that  Patty  and  Jenny 
contrived  to  brew  as  well  as  to  bake.  She 
■ent  for  these  women ;  knowing  that  from  them 
she  could  get  truth  and  reason.  *  How  comes 
it,'  said  she  to  them,  *that  you  two  are  the 
only  poor  women  in  the  parish  who  can  aSbrd 
to  brew  a  small  cask  of  beer?  Your  husbands 
have  no  better  wages  than  other  men.' — *  True, 
madam,'  said  Patty,  *  but  they  never  set  foot  in 
a  public  house.  I  will  tell  you  the  truth. 
When  I  first  married,  our  John  went  to  tlie 
Chocquers  every  night,  and  I  had  my  lea  and 
iresh  butter  twice  a-day  at  home.  This  slop, 
which  consumed  a  deal  of  sugar,  began  to  rake 
my  stomach  sadly,  as  I  had  neither  meat  nor 
n  •*  .  «a  last  (I  am  ashamed  to  own  it)  I  began 
to  w'fJiv  e  (inp  cf  gin  to  quiet  the  pain,  till  in 
ti.u*  }  I>»k'3^J  for  my  gin  as  regularly  as  for  ray 
tea  A::  last  the  gin,  the  ale-house,  and  ihe  tea 
btv\it  b  cake  us  both  sick  and  poor,  and  I  had 
liV>  \z  Lu'r  died  with  my  first  child.  Parson 
Si^xoccti  then  talked  so  finely  to  us  on  the  sub. 
wiil  o\  improper  indulgences,  that  we  resolved, 
by  we  eiace  of  God,  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and 
i  promised  John,  if  he  would  give  up  the  Chec- 

3uers,  I  would  break  the  gin  bottle,  and  never 
rink  tea  in  the  afternoon,  except  on  Sundays, 
when  ho  was  at  home  to  drink  it  with  me.  We 
have  kept  our  word,  and  both  our  eating  and 
drinking,  our  health  and  our  consciences  are 
better  for  it  Though  meat  is  sadly  dear,  we 
can  buy  two  pounds  of  fresh  meat  for  less  than 
one  pound  of  fVesh  butter,  and  it  gives  fi?e  times 
the  nourishment  And  dear  as  malt  is,  I  con- 
trive to  keep  a  drop  of  drink  in  the  house  for 
John,  and  John  will  make  me  drink  half  a  pint 
with  him  every  evening,  and  a  pint  a-day  when 
I  am  a  nurse. 

Public  Houses, 

As  one  good  deed,  as  well  as  one  bad  one, 
Irirings  on  another,  this  conversation  set  Mrs. 
Jones  on  inquiring  why  so  many  ale-houses 
wore  allowed.  Sho  did  not  choose  to  talk  to  sir 
John  on  this  subject,  who  would  only  have  said, 
Met  them  enjoy  themselves,  poor  fellows:  if 
they  get  drunk  now  and  then,  they  work  hard.' 
But  those  who  have  this  false  good-nature  for- ! 


get,  that  while  the  man  is  enjoying  himutj,  aa 
it  is  called,  his  wife  and  children  are  ragged 
and  starving.  True  Christian  good-nature 
never  indulges  one  at  the  cost  of  many,  but  is 
kind  to  all.  The  squire,  who  was  a  friend  to 
order,  took  up  the  matter.  He  consulted  Mr. 
Simpson.  *  The  Lion,'  said  he,  *  is  necessary. 
It  stands  by  the  road-side;  travellers  must  have 
a  resting  place.  As  to  the  Checquers  and  the 
Bell,  they  do  no  good  but  much  harm.'  Mr. 
Simpson  had  before  made  many  attempts  to  get 
the  Checquers  put  down ;  but,  unluckilv,  it  was 
sir  John's  own  house,  and  kept  by  his  late  but- 
ler. Not  that  sir  John  valued  the  rent ;  but  he 
had  a  false  kindness,  which  made  him  support 
the  cause  of  an  old  servant,  though  he  knew  he 
was  a  bad  man,  and  kept  a  disorderly  house. 
The  squire,  however,  now  took  away  the  license 
from  the  Bell.  And  a  fray  happening  soon 
after  at  the  Chequers  (which  was  near  the 
chnrch)  in  time  of  Divine  service,  sir  John  was 
obliged  to  suffer  the  house  to  be  put  down  as  a 
nuisance.  You  would  not  believe  how  many 
poor  families  were  able  to  brew  a  little  cask, 
when  the  temptation  of  those  ale-houses  was 
taken  out  of  their  way.  Mrs.  Jones,  in  her 
evening  walks,  had  the  pleasure  to  see  many 
an  honest  man  drinking  bis  wholesome  cup  of 
beer  by  his  own  fire-side,  his  rosy  children  play, 
ing  about  his  knees,  his  clean  cheerful  wifb 
singing  her  youngest  baby  to  sleep,  rocking  the 
cradle  with  her  foot,  while  with  her  bands  she 
was  making  a  dumpling  for  her  kind  husband*! 
supper.  Some  few,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  though 
I  don't  chuse  to  name  names,  still  preferred 
getting  drunk  once  a  week  at  the  Lion,  and 
drinking  water  at  other  times. — Thus  Mrs 
Jones,  !«y  a  little  exbttion  and  perseverance, 
add^d  to  the  temporal  comforts  of  a  whole 
parbh,  and  diminished  its  immorality  and  ex- 
travagance in  the  same  proportion 

The  good  women  being  now  supplied  with 
yeast  from  each  other's  brewings,  would  have 
baked ;  but  two  difficulties  still  remained.  Many 
of  them  had  no  ovens ;  for  since  the  new  bad 
management  had  crept  in,  many  cottages  have 
been  built  without  this  convenience.  Fuel  alao 
was  scarce  at  Weston.  Mrs.  Jones  advised  the 
building  a  large  parish  oven.  Sir  John  sub- 
scribed to  be  rid  of  her  importunity,  and  the 
squire,  because  he  thought  every  improvement 
in  economy  would  reduce  the  poor's  rate.  It 
was  soon  accomplished :  and  to  this  oven,  at 
a  certain  hour,  three  times  a  week,  the  elder 
children  carried  their  loaves  which  their  hkk 
thera  had  made  at  home,  and  paid  a  half-penny, 
or  a  penny  according  to  their  size,  for  the  baking. 
Mrs.  Jones  found  that  no  poor  women  in  Wee- 
ton  could  buy  a  little  milk,  as  the  farmers'  wives 
did  not  care  to  rob  their  dairies.  This  was  a 
great  distress,  especially  when  the  childrea 
were  sick.  So  Mrs.  Jones  advised  .Mrs.  Sparks, 
at  the  Cross,  to  keep  a  couple  of  cows,  and  sell 
out  the  milk  by  halfpenn3rworth8.  She  did  so^ 
and  found,  that  though  this  plan  gave  her  some 
additional  trouble,  she  got  full  as  much  by  it  at 
if  she  had  made  cheese  and  butter.  She  also 
sold  rice  at  a  cheap  rate;  so  that,  with  the  help 
of  the  milk  and  the  public  oven,  a  fine  rice  pud 
ding  was  to  be  had  fi>r  a  trifle. 
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Charity  Schools  for  Servanit. 

The  girls*  school,  in  the  parish,  was  fallen 
mto  neglect;  for  thoagh  man/  vrodid  be  sub- 
scribers, yet  no  one  woold  look  afler  it  I  wish 
this  was  tho  case  at  Weston  only :  many  schools 
hare  come  to  nothing,  and  many  parishes  are 
^oite  destitute  of  schools,  because  too  many 
gentry  neglect  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  duty  of 
their  grown  up  daughters  to  inspect  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor.  It  was  not  in  Mr.  Simpson's 
way  to  see  if  girls  were  taught  to  work.  The 
best  clergyman  cannot  do  every  thin?.  This 
is  ladies  business.  Mrs.  Jones  consulted  her 
counsellors,  Mrs.  Betty,  and  they  went  every 
Friday  to  the  school,  where  they  invited  mo- 
thers,  as  well  as  daughters,  to  come,  and  learn 
to  cut  out  to  the  best  advantage.  Mrs.  Jones 
had  not  been  bred  to  these  things ;  but  by  means 
of  Mrs.  Cowper's  excellent  cuttingout-book ; 
she  soon  became  mistress  of  the  whole  art 
She  not  only  had  the  girls  taught  to  make  and 
mend,  bat  to  wash  ana  iron  too.  She  also  al- 
lowed the  mother  or  eldest  daughter  of  every 
family  to  come  once  a  week,  and  learn  how  to 
dress  one  cheap  dish.  One  Friday,  which  was 
cooking  day,  who  should  pass  bv  but  the  squire, 
with  his  gun  and  dogs.  He  looked  into  the 
school  for  the  first  time.  *  Well,  madam,*  said 
be,  *  what  good  are  you  doing  here  ?  What  are 
your  girls  learning  and  earning  ?  Where  are 
your  manufactures  ?  Where  is  your  spmning 
and  your  cardine  ?' — *  Sir,'  said  she,  *  this  is  a 
sfnall  parish,  and  you  know  ours  is  not  a  manu- 
ftirturing  country ;  so  that  when  these  girls  are 
women,  they  will  not  be  nush  empToyod  in 
spinning.  We  must,  ic  >J'c  kir;d  of  good  we 
attempt  to  do,  consult  tho  local  genius  of  the 
place :  I  do  not  thick  it  will  answer  to  intro- 
duce spinning,  for  instance.,  ir.  a  coantry  where 
it  is  quite  new.  However,  we  teach  them  a 
little  of  it,  and  still  mere  of  knitting,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  get  up  a  small  piece  of  house- 
hold linen  once  a  year,  and  provide  the  family 
with  the  stockings,  by  employing  the  odds  and 
ends  of  their  time  in  these  ways.  But  there  is 
another  manufacture,  which  I  am  carrying  on, 
and  I  know  of  none  within  my  own  reach 
which  is  so  valuable.* — •  What  can  that  be  ?' 
said  the  squire. — *  To  make  good  wii>esfor  work- 
ing mea^^  said  she  *  Is  not  mine  an  excellent 
staple  commodity  ?  I  am  teaching  these  girls 
the  arts  oT  industry  and  good  management  It 
is  little  encouragement  to  an  honest  man  to 
work  hard  all  the  week,  if  his  wages  are  wast, 
ed  by  a  slattern  at  home.  Most  of  these  girls 
will  probably  become  wives  to  the  poor,  or  ser- 
vants to  the  rich  ;  to  such  the  common  arts  of 
life  are  of  great  value :  now,  as  there  is  little  op- 

rirtunity  K>r  learning  these  at  the  school  house, 
intend  to  propose  that  such  gentry  as  have 
sober  servants,  shall  allow  one  of  these  girls  to 
come  and  work  in  their  families  one  day  in  a 
week,  when  the  liouse-keeper,  the  cook,  the 
house-maid,  or  the  laundry-maid,  shall  be  re* 
quired  to  instruct  them  in  their  several  depart- 
ments. This  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  way  of 
training  good  servants.  They  should  serve 
this  kind  of  regular  apprenticeship  to  various 
•orta  of  labour.    Girls  who  come  out  of  charity- 


schools,  where  they  have  been  employed  in 
knitting,  sewing,  and  reading,  are  not  suffi* 
ciently  prepared  for  hard  and  laborious  empby. 
ments.  I  do  not  in  general  approve  of  teaching 
charity  children  to  write  for  the  same  reason. 
I  confine  within  very  strict  limits  my  plan  of 
educating  the  poor.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
religion,  and  of  some  of  those  coarser  arts  of 
life  by  which  the  community  may  be  best  be. 
nefitted,  includes  the  whole  stock  of  instr:iction, 
which,  unless  in  very  extraordinary  cases,  I 
would  wish  to  bestow.* 

*What  have  you  get  on  the  fire,  madam?* 
said  the  squire ;  *  for  your  pot  really  smells  as 
savoury  as  if  Sir  John*s  French  cook  had  filled 
it*  *  Sir,*  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  *  I  have  lately 
got  acquainted  with  Mrs.  White,  who  has  given 
us  an  account  of  her  cheap  dishes,  and  nice 
cookery,  in  one  of  the  cheap  Repository  little 
books.*  Mrs.  Betty  and  I  have  made  all  her 
dishes,  and  very  good  they  are;  and  we  have 
got  several  others  of  our  own.  Every  Friday  we 
come  here  and  dress  one.  These  good  women 
see  how  it  is  done,  and  learn  to  dress  it  at  their 
own  houses.  I  take  home  part  for  my  own 
dinner,  and  what  is  lefl  I  give  to  each  in  turn. 
I  hope  I  have  opened  their  eyes  on  a  sad  mis- 
take they  had  fot  into,  that  we  think  any  thing 
is  good  enough  for  the  poor.  Now,  I  do  no< 
think  any  thing  good  enough  for  the  poor  which 
is  not  clean,  wholesome,  and  palatable,  and  what 
I  myself  would  not  cheerfully  eat,  if  my  cir- 
cumstances required  it' 

*Fray,  Mrs.  Betty,*  said  the  squire,  *  oblige 
mo  with  a  basin  of  your  soup.*  The  squire 
found  It  so  good  after  his  walk,  that  he  was  al. 
most  sorry  he  had  promised  to  buy  no  more  legs 
of  bee^  and  declared,  that  not  one  slieep*s  head 
should  ever  ffo  to  his  kennel  again.  He  begged 
his  cook  mignt  have  the  receipt,  and  Mrs.  Jones 
wrote  it  out  for  her.  She  has  also  been  so  ob- 
liging as  to  favour  me  with  a  copy  of  all  her 
receipts.  And  as  I  bate  all  monopoly,  and  see 
no  reason  why  such  cheap,  nourishing,  and  sa* 
voury  dishes  should  be  confined  to  the  parish 
of  Weston,  I  print  them,  that  all  other  parishes 
may  have  the  same  advantagre.  Not  only  tho 
poor,  but  all  persons  with  smul  iAcomes  may  be 
glad  of  them. 

*  Well,  madam,*  said  Mr.  Simpson,  who  came 
in  soon  afler,  *  which  is  best,  to  sit  down  and 
cry  over  our  misfortunes,  or  to  bestir  ourselves 
to  do  our  duty  to  the  world  ?'  *  Sir,*  replied  Mrs. 
Jones,  *  I  thank  you  for  the  useful  lesson  you 
have  given  me.  You  have  tauzht  me  that  an 
excessive  indulgence  of  sorrow,  is  not  piety,  but 
selfishness;  that  the  best  remedy  for  our  own 
affiictions  is  to  lessen  the  afflictions  of  others, 
and  thuf  evidence  our  submission  to  tlie  will 
of  God,  who,  perhaps,  sent  these  very  trials 
to  abate  our  own  self-love,  and  to  stimulate 
our  exertions  (or  the  good  of  others.  You 
have  taught  me  that  our  time  and  talents  are 
to  be  employed  with  zeal  in  God*s  service, 
if  we  wish  for  his  favour  here  or  hercafler ;  and 
that  one  great  employment  of  those  talents 
which  he  requires,  is  the  promotion  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  much  more  the  future  happiness  of 

^  Boo  Uie  Way  to  nenty.  for  a  number  of  cheap  i» 
ceipts. 
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all  anfund  us. — You  havo  taught  me  that  much 
good  may  bo  done  with  little  money ;  and  that 
the  heart,  the  he&d,  and  the  hands  are  of  some 
use,  as  well  as  the  purse.  I  have  also  learned 
another  lesson,  which  I  hope  not  to  forget,  that 
Providence,  in  sending  these  extraordinary  sea- 
sons of  scarcity  and  distress,  which  we  have 
lately  twice  experienced,  has  been  ple&sed  to 
overrule  these  trying  events  to  the  general  good; 
^  it  has  not  only  excited  the  rich  to  an  in. 
oreased  liberality,  as  to  actual  contribution,  but 
it  has  led  them  to  get  more  acquainted  with  the 
local  wants  of  their  poorer  brethren,  and  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  their  comfort ;  it  has  led 
to  improved  modes  of  economy,  and  to  a  more 


feeling  kind  of  beneficence.  Above  all,  withcat 
abating  any  thing  of  a  just  subordination,  if  has 
brought  the  affluent  to  a  nearer  knowledge  of 
the  persons  and  characters  of  their  indigent 
neighbours ;  it  has  literally  brought  *  the  rich 
and  poor  to  meet  together ;'  and  this  I  look  upon 
to  be  one  of  the  essential  advantages  attending 
Sunday  schools  also,  where  they  are  carried  on 
upon  true  principles,  and  are  sanctioned  by  the 
visits  as  well  as  supported  by  the  contributions 
of  the  wealthy.* 

May  all  who  read  this  account  of  Mrs.  Jones, 
and  who  are  under  the  same  circumstances,  g§ 
and  do  likewise  ! 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


i  PROMISED,  in  the  Cure  for  Melancholy^  to 

five  some  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mrs. 
ones  set  up  her  school.  She  did  not  much  fear 
being  able  to  r>iise  the  money ;  but  money  is 
of  little  use,  unless  some  persons  of  sense  and 
piety  can  be  found  to  direct  these  institutions. 
Not  that  I  would  discourage  those  who  set  them 
up,  even  in  the  most  ordinary  manner,  and  from 
mere  views  of  worldly  policy.  It  is  something 
l^ained  to  rescue  children  from  idling  away  their 
Sabbath  in  the  fields  or  the  streets.  It  is  no 
small  thing  to  keep  them  from  those  to  which  a 
day  oT  leisure  tempts  the  idle  and  the  ignorant 
It  is  something  for  them  to  be  taught  to  read ; 
it  is  much  to  be  taught  to  read  the  Bible,  and 
mb'.h,  indeed,  to  be  carried  regularly  to  church. 
But  all  this  is  not  enon|rh.  To  brin?  these  in- 
stitutions  to  answer  their  highest  end,  can  only 
be  eflTected  by  God*s  blessing  on  the  best  direct- 
ed means,  the  choice  of  able  teachers,  and  a  di- 
ligent attention  in  some  pious  gentry  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  schools. 

On  Recommendations, 
Mrs.  Jones  bad  one  talent  that  eminently 
qualified  her  to  do  good,  namely,  judgment; 
this  even  in  the  ^ay  part  of  her  life,  bad  kept 
her  from  many  mistakes ;  but  though  she  had 
sometimes  been  deceived  herself^  she  was  very 
careful  not  to  deceive  others,  by  recommending 
people  to  fill  any  office  for  which  they  were  un- 
fit, either  through  selfishness  or  false  kindness. 
She  used  to  say  there  is  always  some  one  ap- 
propriate  quality  which  every  person  must  pos- 
sess, in  order  to  fit  them  for  any  particular  em- 
Kloyment — *  Even  in  this  quality,'  said  she  to 
fr.  Simpson  the  clergyman,  •  I  do  not  expect 
perfection ;  but  if  they  are  destitute  of  this,  what- 
ever  good  qualities  they  may  possess  besides, 
tliough  they  may  do  for  some  other  employment, 
they  will  not  do  for  this.  If  I  want  a  pair  of 
shoe?,  I  go  to  a  shoemaker ;  I  do  not  go  to  a 
man  of  another  trade,  however  ingenious  he 
may  be,  to  ask  him  if  he  cannot  contrive  to 
make  me  a  pair  of  shoes.  When  I  lived  in  Lon- 
don, I  learned  to  be  much  on  my  guard  as  to 
recotnrnendations.  I  found  people  often  wanted 
to  impose  on  me  some  one  who  was  a  burthen 
»«  themselves.— Once,  I  rem^mbor,  when  I  un- 
k  to  get  a  matran  for  an  hospital,  half  my  | 


aoquaintance  had  some  one  to  offer  me.  Mrs 
Gibson  sent  me  an  old  cook,  whom  she  herself 
had  discharged  for  wasting  her  own  provisions 
yet  she  had  the  conscience  to  recommend  thif 
woman  to  take  care  of  the  provisions  of  a  large 
community.  Mrs.  Grey  sent  me  a  discarded 
hoosekeeper,  whose  constitution  had  been  ruined 
by  sitting  up  with  Mrs  Grey's  gouty  husband , 
but  who  she  yet  thought  mi^ht  do  well  enough 
to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  taking  care  of  an  hun- 
dred  poor  sick  people.  A  third  friend  sent  me 
a  woman  who  had  no.  merit  but  that  of  being 
very  poor,  and  it  would  be  charity  to  provide  for 
her.  The  truth  is,  the  lady  was  obliged  to  allow 
her  a  small  pension  till  she  could  get  her  off* 
her  own  hands,  by  turning  her  on  those  of 
others.* 

'  It  is  very  true,  madam,'  said  Mr.  Simpnui, 
*  the  right  way  is  always  to  prefer  the  good  o£ 
the  many  to  the  good  of  one ;  if^  indeed,  it  can 
be  called  doing  g^od  to  any  one  to  place  them 
in  a  station  in  which  they  must  feel  unhappy, 
by  not  knowing  how  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
it  I  will  tell  you  how  I  manage.  If  the  per- 
sons recommended  are  objects  of  charity,  I  pri- 
vately subscribe  to  their  wants ;  I  pity  and  help 
them,  but  I  never  promote  them  to  a  station  for 
which  they  are  unfit,  as  I  should  by  so  doin^ 
hurt  a  whole  community  to  help  a  distressed  in- 
dividual.' 

Thus  Mrs.  Jones  resolved  that  the  first  step 
towards  setting  up  her  school  should  be  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  mistress.  The  vestry  were  so 
earnest  in  reconsmending  one  woman,  that  she 
thought  it  worth  looking  inta  On  inquiry,  she 
found  it  was  a  scheme  to  take  a  large  family  off 
the  parish  ;  they  never  considered  that  a  verv 
ignorant  woman,  with  a  family  of  young  chiU 
dreu,  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  unfit  for  a 
school ;  all  they  considered  was,  that  the  profits 
of  the  school  might  enable  her  to  live  without 
parish  pay.  Mrs.  Jones  refused  another,  though 
she  could  read  well,  and  was  decent  in  hnr  con- 
duct,  because  she  used  to  send  her  children  to 
the  shop  on  Sundays.  And  she  objected  to  a 
third,  a  very  sensible  woman,  because  she  was 
suspected  of  making  an  outward  profession  uf 
religion  a  cloak  for  immoral  conduct  Mrs. 
Jones  knew  she  must  not  be  too  nice  neither 
she  knew  she  must  put  up  with  many  faults  at 
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kft  *  I  kneve,*  siud  she  to  Mr.  Simpson,  *  the 
imperfection  of  every  thing  that  is  human.  As 
the  mistress  will  have  much  to  bear  with  from 
the  children,  so  I  expect  to  have  something  to 
bear  with  in  the  mistress ;  and  she  and  I  must 
submit  to  our  respective  trials,  by  thinking  how 
much  God  has  to  bear  with  in  us  all.  But  there 
are  certain  qualities  which  are  indispensable  in 
certain  situations.  There  are,  in  particular, 
three  things  which  a  school-mistress  must  not 
be  without,  gwid  tenae,  activity ^  and  piety. 
Without  the  drst  she  will  mislead  others ;  with- 
out the  second  she  will  neglect  them ;  and  with- 
out  the  third,  though  she  may  civilize,  yet  she 
will  never  christianize  them.* 

Mr.  Simpson  said,  *  he  really  knew  but  of  one 
person  in  the  parish  who  was  fully  likely  to  an- 
swer her  purpose :  this,*  continued  he,  *  is  no 
other  than  my  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Betty  Crew. 
It  will  indeed  be  a  great  loss  to  me  to  part  from 
her ;  and  to  her  it  will  be  a  far  more  fatiguing 
life  than  that  which  she  at  present  leads.  But 
ought  I  to  put  my  own  personal  comfort,  or 
ought  Betty  to  put  her  own  ease  and  quiet,  in 
competition  with  the  good  of  above  an  hundred 
children  7  This  will  appear  still  more  important, 
if  we  consider  the  good  done  by  these  institu- 
tions, not  as /rvif,  but  Meed;  if  we  take  into  the 
account  bow  many  yet  unborn  may  become 
Christians,  in  ccmsequcnce  of  our  making  these 
children  Christians :  for  how  can  we  calculate 
the  number  which  may  be  hereafter  trained  for 
Heaven,  by  those  very  children  we  are  going  to 
teach,  when  they  themselves  shall  become  pa- 
rents,  and  you  and  I  are  dead  and  forgotten  7 
To  be  sore,  by  parting  from  Betty,  my  peas- 
M>up  will  not  be  quite  so  well  flavoured,  nor  my 
linen  so  neatly  got  up ;  but  the  day  is  fast  ap- 
proaching,  when  all  this  will  signify  but  little ; 
bat  it  wiU  not  signify  little  whether  one  hundred 
ioimortal  souls  were  the  better  for  my  making 
this  petty  sacriHce.  Mrs.  Crew  is  a  real  Chris. 
tian,  has  excellent  sense,  and  had  a  good  educa- 
tion  from  my  mother.  She  has  also  had  a  little 
sort  of  preparatory  training  for  the  business ; 
Ibr  when  the  poor  children  come  to  the  parson- 
mge  for  broth  on  a  Saturday  evening,  she  is  used 
to  appoint  them  all  to  come  at  the  same  time ; 
and  afler  she  has  filled  their  pitchers,  she  ranges 
them  round  her  in  the  garden,  and  examines 
them  in  their  catechism.  She  is  just  and  fair 
in  dealing  out  the  broth  and  beef,  not  making 
my  fiivoar  to  the  parents  depend  on  the  skill  of 
their  children:  but  her  own  old  caps  and 
ribands,  and  cast^fF  clothes,  are  bestowed  as 
Kttle  rewards  on  the  best  scholars.  So  that  taking 
the  time  she  spends  in  working  for  them,  and 
the  things  she  gives  them,  there  is  many  a  lady 
who  does  not  exceed  Mrs.  Crew  in  acts  of  cha- 
rity. This  I  mention  to  confirm  your  notion, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  rich  in  order  to 
do  good ;  a  religious  upper  servant  has  great  op- 
portanities  of  this  sort,  if  the  master  is  disposed 
to  encourage  her.' 

My  readers,  I  trust,  need  not  be  informed, 
that  this  is  that  very  Mrs.  Betty  Crew  who  as- 
sisted Mrs.  Jones  in  teaching  poor  women  to 
ent  out  linen  and  dress  cheap  dishes,  as  related 
in  the  Cure  for  Melanehohf,  Mrs.  Jones,  in 
the  Allowing  week,  got  together  as  many  of 


the  mothers  as  she  could,  and  spoke  to  them  «• 
follows : 

JIfrs.  Joneses  Exhortation. 

*  My  good  women,  on  Sunday  next  I  propose 
to  open  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  your  chil. 
dren.  Those  among  you,  who  know  what  it  ii 
to  be  able  to  read  your  Bible,  will,  I  doubt  not, 
rejoice  that  the  same  blessing  is  held  out  to  your 
children.  You  who  are  not  able  yourselves  to 
read  what  your  Saviour  has  done  and  suffered 
for  you,  ought  to  be  doubly  anxious  that  your 
children  should  reap  a  blessing  which  you  have 
lost  Would  not  that  mother  be  thought  an  un- 
natural  monster  who  should  stand  by  and  snatch 
out  of  her  child's  mouth  the  bread  which  a  kind 
friend  has  just  ^ut  into  it  7  But  such  a  mother 
would  be  merciful,  compared  with  her  who 
should  rob  her  children  of  the  opportunity  of 
learning  to  read  the  word  of  God  when  it  ia  ^ 
held  out  to  them.  Remember,  that  if  you  slight 
the  present  offer,  or  if,  afler  having  sent  your 
children  a  few  times  you  should  afterwards  keep 
them  at  home  under  vain  pretences,  you  will 
have  to  answer  for  it  at  the  day  of  judgment 
Let  not  your  poor  children,  (Aen,  have  cause  to 
sa^,  •  My  fond  mother  was  my  worst  enemy.  I 
might  have  been  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  she  opposed  it  for  the  sake  of  giving  me  a 
little  paltry  pleasure. — ^For  an  idle  holiday,  I  am 
now  brought  to  the  gates  of  hell  !*  My  dear 
women,  which  of  you  could  bear  to  see  youL* 
darling  child  condemned  (o  everlasting  destruc* 
tion  ? — Which  of  you  could  bear  to  hear  him  ac- 
cuse  you  as  the  cause  of  it  7  Is  there  any  mo* 
ther  here  present,  who  will  venture  to  say — *  I 
will  doom  the  child  I  bore  to  sin  and  hell,  rather 
than  put  them  or  myself  to  a  little  present  pain, 
by  curtailing  their  evil  inclinations !  I  will  let 
them  spend  the  Sabbath  in  ignorance  and  idle- 
ness, instead  of  rescuing  them  from  vanity  and 
sin,  by  sending  them  to  school  !*  If  there  are 
any  such  here  present,  let  that  mother  who  va- 
lues her  child's  pleasure  more  than  his  soul, 
now  walk  away,  while  I  set  down  in  my  list  the 
names  of  all  those  who  wish  to  bring  their  young 
ones  up  in  the  way  that  leads  to  eternal  life,  in- 
stead of  indulging  them  in  the  pleasures  of  sin, 
which  are  but  for  a  moment* 

When  Mrs.  Jones  had  done  speaking,  most 
of  the  women  thanked  her  for  her  good  advice, 
and  hoped  that  God  would  give  them  grace  to 
follow  it ;  promising  to  send  their  children  con- 
stantly.  Others,  who  were  not  so  well-disposed, 
were  yet  afraid  to  refuse,  afler  the  sin  of  so  do- 
ing had  been  so  plainly  set  before  them.  The 
worst  of  the  women  had  kept  away  from  this 
meeting,  resolving  to  set  their  faces  against  the 
schooL  Most  of  those  also  who  were  present, 
as  soon  as  they  ^t  home,  set  about  providing 
their  chile  en  with  what  little  decent  apparel 
they  could  raise.  Many  a  willing  mother  lent 
her  tall  daughter  her  hat,  best  cap,  and  white 
handkerchief;  and  many  a  grateful  father  spared 
his  linen  waistcoat  and  bettermost  hat,  to  in- 
duce his  grown  up  son  to  attend ;  for  it  is  a  rule 
with  which  Mrs.  Jones  began,  that  she  would 
not  receive  the  younger  children  out  of  any  fa- 
mily who  did  not  send  their  elder  ones.  Toe 
many  made  excuses  that  their  shoes  were  old. 
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or  their  bat  worn  out  But  Mrs.  Jone«  told 
them  not  to  bring  any  excuse  to  her  which  they 
oould  not  bring  to  the  day  of  iudgment ;  and 
among  those  excuses  she  would  hardly  admit 
any  except  accidents,  sickness  or  attendance  on 
sick  parents  or  young  children. 

SubBcriptiatu, 

Mrs.  Jones,  who  had  secured  large  subacrip. 
tions  from  the  gentry,  was  desirous  of  getting 
the  help  and  oountenance  of  the  farmers  and 
trades-people,  whose  duty  and  interest  she 
thought  it  was  to  support  a  plan  calculated  to 
improve  the  virtue  and  happinelb  of  the  parish. 
Most  of  them  subscribed,  and  promised  to  see 
that  their  workmen  sent  their  children.  She 
met  with  little  opposition  till  aht  called  on  far. 
mer  Hoskins.  She  told  him,  as  he  was  the 
richest  ^mer  in  the  parish,  she  came  to  him 
for  a  handsome  subscription.  *  Subscription  !* 
said  he,  *  it  is  nothing  but  subscriptions,  I  think;* 
a  man,  had  need  be  made  of  money,* — *•  Farmer,* 
said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  Grod  has  blessed  yon  with 
abundant  prosperity,  and  he  expects  you  should 
be  liberal  m  proportion  to  your  great  ability.* — 
*  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  blessing,* 
said  he  :  *  I  have  been  up  early  and  late,  lived 
hard  while  I  had  little,  and  now  when  I  thought 
I  had  got  forward  in  the  world,  what  with 
tithes  taxes,  and  subscriptions,  i^  all  goes,  I 
think.* — *Mr.  Hoskifis,*  said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  as  to 
tithes  and  taxes,  you  well  know  that  the  richer 
you  are  the  more  you  fuiy ;  so  that  your  mur- 
raurs  are  a  proof  of  yoar  wealth.  This  is  but 
an  ungrateful  return  for  all  your  blessings.* 
•— *  You  are  again  at  your  blessings,*  said  the 
farmer ;  *  but  let  every  one  work  as  hard  as  I 
have  done,  and  I  dare  say  he  will  do  as  well. 
It  is  to  my  own  ^  industry  I  own  what  I  have. 
My  crops  have  been  good,  because  I  minded 
my  ploughing  and  sowing.*  *  O,  farmer  1*  cried 
Mrs.  Jones^  *you  forget  whose  suns  and  showers 
make  your  crops  to  grow,  and  who  it  is  that 
giveth  strength  to  get  riches.  But  I  do  not 
come  to  preach,  but  to  beg.* 

*  Well,  madam,  what  is  the  subscription  now  7 
Flannel  or  French  ?  or  weavers,  or  Swiss,  or  a 
new  church,  or  large  bread,  or  cheap  rice  7  or 
what  other  new  wiiim-wham  for  getting  the 
money  out  of  one*8  pocket  7* — *'  I  am  £oing  to 
establish  a  Sunday-school,  farmer ;  and  I  come 
to  you  as  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
parish,  hoping  your  example  will  spur  on  the 
rest  to  give.*--'  Whjr,  then,  said  the  farmer,  •  as 
one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  I 
will  give  nothing ;  hoping  it  will  spur  on  tlie 
rest  to  refuse.  Of  all  the  foolish  inventions,  and 
new  fancied  devices  to  ruin  the  country,  that 
of  toachmg  the  poor  to  read  is  the  very  worst* 
--•And  I,  farmer,  think  that  to  teach  good  prin- 
ciples to  the  lower  classes,  is  the  most  likely 
way  to  save  the  country.  Now,  in  order  to  this, 
we  must  teach  them  to  read.* — ^*Not  with  my 
consent,  nor  my  money,*  said  the  farmer;  "for 
I  know  it  always  does  more  harm  than  good.* 
— *So  it  may,*  said  Mrs.  Jones,  'if you  only 
teach  them  to  read,  and  then  turn  them  adrift 
to  find  out  books  for  themselves.*    There  is  a 

•  It  was  this  consideration  chiefly,  which  stimulated 
tb3  coodttctors  of  the  Cheap  Bepository  to  send  forth 


proneness  in  the  heart  to  evil,  which  it  is  ow 
duty  to  oppose,  and  which  I  see  you  are  pro** 
moting.  Only  look  round  your  own  kitchen  ;  I 
am  ashamed  to  see  it  hung  round  with  loose 
songs  and  ballads.  I  grant,  indeed,  it  would  be 
better  for  young  men  and  maids,  and  even  your 
daughters,  not  to  be  able  to  read  at  aU,  than  to 
read  such  stuff  as  this.  But  if,  when  they  ask 
for  bread,  you  will  give  them  a  stone,  nwy  worse, 
a  serpent,  your*s  is  the  blame.*  Then  taking 
up  a  penny  book  which  had  a  very  loose  title, 
she  went  on. — *  I  do  not  wonder,  if  you,  who 
read  such  books  as  these,  think  it  safer  that 
people  should  not  read  at  all.*  The  farmer 
grinned,  and  said, '  it  is  hard  if  a  man  of  my 
substance  may  not  divert  himself;  when  a  bit 
of  fun  costs  only  a  penny,  and  a  man  can  spare 
that  penny,  there  is  no  harm  done.  When  it  is 
very  hot,  or  very  wet,  and  I  come  in  to  rest,  and 
have  drunk  my  mug  of  cider,  I  like  to  take  up 
a  bit  of  a  jest-book,  or  a  comical  story,  to  make 
me  laugh.* 

*  O,  Mr.  Hoskins  !*  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  *  when 
you  come  in  to  rest  from  a  burning  sun  or 
shower,  do  you  never  think  of  Him  whose  sun  ^ 
it  is  that  is  ripening  your  com?  or  whose 
shower  is  filling  the  ear,  or  causing  the  grass 
to  grow  7  I  could  tell  yon  of  some  books  which 
would  strengthen  such  thoughts,  whereas  such 
as  you  read  only  serve  to  put  them  out  of  your 
head.* 

Mrs.  Jones  having  taken  pains  to  let  Mr. 
Hoskins  know,  that  all  the  genteel  and  wealthy 
people  had  subscribed,  he  at  last  said,  *  why  as 
to  the  matter  of  that,  I  do  not  value  a  crown ;  only 
I  think  it  might  be  better  bestowed ;  and  1  am 
afraid  my  own  workmen  will  fly  in  my  face  if 
once  they  are  made  scholars;  and  that  they 
will  think  themselves  too  good  to  work.*—*  Now 
yon  talk  soberly,  and  give  your  reasons,*  said 
Mrs.  Jones ;  *  weak  as  they  are,  they  deserve  an 
answer.  Do  you  think  that  either  man,  woman, 
or  child,  ever  did  his  duty  the  worse,  only  be- 
cause he  knew  it  the  better  7*  •  No,  perhaps  not* 
— *Now,  the  whole  extent  of  learning  which 
we  intend  to  give  the  poor«  is  only  to  enable 
them  to  read  the  Bible ;  a  book  which  brings  to 
us  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  in  which  every 
duty  is  explained,  every  doctrine  brought  into 
practice,  and  the  highest  truths  made  level  to 
the  meanest  understanding.  The  knowledge 
of  that  book,  and  its  practical  influence  on  the 
heart,  is  the  best  security  you  can  have,  both 
for  the  mdustry  and  obedience  of  your  servants. 
Now,  can  you  think  any  lAan  will  be  the  worse 
servant  for  being  a  good  Christian  7*—'*  Perhaps 
not* — *-  Are  not  the  duties  of  children,  of  ser- 
vants,  and  the  poor,  individually  and  expressly 
set  forth  in  the  Bible  r— » Yes.*— » Do  you  think 
any  duties  are  likely  to  be  well  performed  from 
any  human  motives,  such  as  fear  or  prudence, 
as  from  those  religions  motives  which  are  back- 
ed with  the  sanction  of  rewards  and  ponish- 

that  variety  of  little  books  so  peeuliariy  suited  to  th« 
young.  They  considered  that  by  means  of  Sunday 
schools,  multitudes  were  now  taught  to  read,  who  would 
be  exposed  to  bo  corrupted  by  all  the  ribaldry  and  pro. 
fancness  of  loose  songs,  vicious  stories,  and  ei*poeially 
by  Uie  new  influx  of  corruption  arising  from  Jacobini- 
cal and  atheistical  pamftfilots ,  and  that  it  was  a  bouodec 
duty  to  counteract  such  temptations. 
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ments,  aC  )iea?en  or  hell  ?  Even  upon  jonr  own 
principles  of  worldly  policy,  do  you  think  a  poor 
man  is  not  less  likely  to  steal  a  sheep  or  a  horse, 
who  was  taught  when  a  hoy  that  it  was  a  sin, 
that  it  was  breaking  a  commandment,  to  rob  a 
hen-roost,  or  an  orchard,  than  one  who  has  been 
bred  in  ignorance  ofGrod^s  law  7  Will  your  pro- 
perty be  secured  so  effectually  by  the  slocks  on 
the  green,  as  by  teaching  the  boys  in  the  school, 
that /or  all  these  things  God  will  bring  them 
into  judgment  ?  Is  a  poor  fellow  who  can  read 
his  Bible,  so  likely  to  sleep  or  to  drink  away  his 
few  hours  of  leisure,  as  one  who  cannot  read  7 
He  may,  and  be  oAen  does,  make  a  bad  use  of 
his  reading ;  but  I  doubt  he  would  have  been  as 
bad  without  it :  and  the  hours  spent  in  learning 
to  read  will  always  have  been  among  the  most 
harailess  ones  of  his  life.* 

'  Well,  madam,*  said  the  farmer,  *  if  you  do 
not  think  that  religion  will  spoil  my  young  ser- 
vants,  I  do  not  care  if  yon  do  put  me  down  for 
half  a  guinea.  What  has  farmer  Dobson  given  7* 
— •  Half  a  guinea,*  said  Mrs.  Jones. — ♦  Well,' 
cried  the  farmer,  *it  shall  never  be  said  I  do 
not  give  more  than  he,  who  is  only  a  renter. 
Dobson  half  a  guinea !  Why  he  wears  his  coat 
as  threadbare  as  a  labourer.* — *  Perhaps,*  re- 
plied  Mrs.  Junes,  *  that  is  one  reason  why  he 
gives  so  much.* — *  Well,  put  me  down  a  guinea,* 
cried  the  farmer ;  *  as  scarce  as  guineas  are  just 
now,  ru  never  be  put  upon  the  same  footing 
with  Dobson  neither.' — *  Yes,  and  you  must  ex- 
-srt  yourself  besides,  in  insisting  that  your  work- 
men send  their  children,  and  ofXen  look  into 
the  school  yourself,  to  see  if  they  are  there,  and 
reward  or  discourage  them  accordingly,*  added 
Mrs.  Jones.  *  The  most  zealous  teachers  will 
flag  in  their  exertions,  if  they  are  not  animated 
and  supported  by  the  wealthy;  and  your  poor 
youth  will  soon  despise  religious  instruction  as 
a  thing  forced  upon  them,  as  a  hardship  add(;d 
to  their  other  hardships,  if  it  bo  not  made  plea- 
sant by  the  encouraging  presence,  kind  words, 
and  little  gr&tuities,  from  their  betters.* 

Here  Mrs.  Jones  took  her  leave  ;  the  farmer 
insisted  on  waiting  on  her  to  the  door.  When 
they  got  into  the  yard,  they  spied  Mr.  Simpson, 
who  was  standing  near  a  group  of  females,  con- 
sisting of  the  farmer's  two  young  daughters, 
and  a  couple  of  rosy  dairy  maids,  an  old  blind 
fiddler,  and  a  woman  who  led  him.  I^he  wo- 
man had  laid  a  basket  on  the  ground,  out  of 
which  she  was  dealing  some  son^s  to  the  girls, 
who  were  kneeling  round  it,  and  eagerly  pick- 
ing out  such  whose  title  suited  their  tastes.  On 
seeing  the  clergyman  come  up,  the  fiddler's 
companion,  (for  I  am  sorry  to  say  she  was  not 
his  wife)  pushed  some  of  the  songs  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  basket,  turned  round  to  the  company, 
and,  in  a  whining  tone,  asked  if  they  wonld 
please  to  buy  a  godly  book.  Mr.  Simpson  saw 
through  the  hypocrisy  at  once,  and  instead  of 
making  any  answer,  took  out  of  one  of  the  girl's 
hands  a  song  which  the  woman  had  not  been 
able  to  snatch  away.  He  was  shocked  and 
grieved  to  see  that  these  young  girls  were  about 
to  road,  to  sing,  and  to  learn  by  heart  such  r''- 
baldry  as  he  was  ashamed  even  to  cast  his 
eyes  on.  He  turned  about  to  the  girl,  and 
gravely/ bat  mildly  said,  *  Young  woman,  what 


do  you  think  should  be  done  to  a  person  who 
should  be  found  carrying  a  box  of  poison  lound 
the  country,  and  leaving  a  little  to  every  h(iU8e  ? 
The  girls  agreed  that  such  a  person  ought  to  ' 
be  hanged.  *  That  he  should,'  said  the  farmer, 

*  if  I  was  upon  the  jury,  and  quairtered  too.' 
The  fiddler  and  his  woman  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  declaring,  they  would  do  no  such  a 
wicked  thing  for  the  world,  for  if  they  were 
poor  they  were  honest.  Mr.  Simpson,  turnini^ 
to  the  other  girl,  said,  *  Which  is  of  most  value, 
the  soul  or  the  body  7* — *  The  soul,  sir,'  said  the 
girl. — *Why  so  7'  said  he. — *  Because,  sir,  I 
have  heard  you  say  in  the  pulpit,  the  soul  is  to 
last  for  ever.' — *  Then,'  cried  Mr.  Simpson,  in  a 
stem   voice,  turning   to  the  fiddler's   woman, 

*  are  you  not  ashamed  to  sell  poison  for  that  part 
which  is  to  last  forever  7  poison  for  the  soul  7' 

*  Poison  7'  said  the  terrified  girl,  throwing  down 
the  book,  and  shuddering  as  people  do  who  are 
afraid  they  have  touched  something  infectious. 

*  Poison  !'  echoed  the  farmer's  daughters,  recol. 
lecting  with  horror  the  ratsbane  which  Lion, 
the  old  houpe-dog,  had  ^ot  at  tlie  day  before, 
and  afler  eating  which  she  had  seen  him  drop 
down  dead  in  convulsions.  *Yes,'  said  Mr. 
Simpson  to  the  woman,  *  I  do  a^ain  repeat,  the 
souls  of  these  innocent  ^irls  will  be  poisoned, 
and  may  be  eternally  rmncd  by  this  vile  trash 
which  you  carry  about* 

*  1  now  see,'  said  Mrs.  Jones  to  the  farmer, 

*  the  reason  why  you  think  learning  to  read  does 
more  harm  than  good.  It  is  in^jleed  far  better 
that  they  should  never  know  how  to  tell  a  let- 
ter, unless  you  keep  such  trash  as  this  out  of 
their  way,  and  provide  them  with  what  is  good, 
or  at  least  what  is  harmless.  Still  this  is  not 
the  fault  of  reading,  but  the  abuse  of  it.  Wine 
is  still  a  good  cordial,  though  it  is  too  often 
abused  to' the  purpose  of  drunkenness.' 

The  farmer  said  that  neither  of  his  maids 
could  read  their  horn-book,  though  he  owned  he 
of\en  heard  tliem  singing  that  song  which  the 
parson  thought  so  bad,  but  for  his  part  it  made 
them  as  merry  as  a  nightingale. 

*  Yes,*  said  Mrs.  Jones,  ^  as  a  proof  that  it  is 
not  merely  being  able  to  read  which  does  the 
mischief,  I  have  oflen  heard,  as  I  have  been 
crossing  a  hay-field,  voung  girls  singing  such 
indecent  ribaldry  as  has  driven  me  out  of  llie 
field,  though  1  well  knew  they  could  not  read  a 
line  of  what  they  were  singing,  but  had  caught 
it  from  others.  So  you  see  you  may  as  well  say 
the  memory  is  a  wicked  talent  because  some 
people  misapply  it,  as  to  say  that  reading  is 
dangerous  because  some  folks  abuse  it. 

While  they  were  talking,  the  fiddler  and  his 
woman  were  trying  to  steal  away  unobserved, 
but  Mr.  Simpson  stopped  them,  and  sternly 
said,  *  Woman,  I  shall  have  some  farther  talk 
with  you.  I  am  a  magistrate,  as  well  as  a 
minister,  and  if  I  know  it,  I  will  no  more  allow 
a  wicked  book  to  be  sold  in  my  parish  than  a 
dose  of  poison.'  The  girls  threw  away  all  their 
songs,  thanked  Mr.  Simpson,  begged  Mrs.  Jones 
would  take  them  into  her  school  after  they  had 
done  milking  in  the  evenings.  Chat  they  might 
learn  to  read  only  what  was  proper.  They  pro- 
mised  they  would  never  more  deal  with  any  bat 
sober,  honest  hawkers,  such  as  sell  good  little 
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k)ok8,  Christmas  carols,  and  barmleas  songs, 
and  det^tred  the  fiddler*s  woman  never  to  call 
there  again. 

This  little  incident  afterwards  confirmed  Mrs. 
Junes  in  a  plan  she  had  before  some  thoughts  of 
putting  in  practice.  This  was,  afler  her  school 
had  been  established  a  few  months,  to  invite  all 
the  well-diflposed  grown-up  youth  of  the  parish 
to  meet  her  at  the  school  an  hour  or  two  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  afler  the  necessary  business  of 
the  dairy,  and  of  serving  the  cattle  was  over. 
Both  Mrs.  Jones  and  her  agent  had  the  talent  of 
making  this  time  pass  so  agreeably,  by  their 
manner  of  explaining  Scripture,  and  of  impress- 
ing the  heart  by  serious  and  affectionate  dis- 
course,  that  in  a  short  time  the  evening  school 
was  nearly  filled  with  a  second  company,  afler 
the  younger  ones  were  dismissed.  In  time,  not 
only  the  servants,  but  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  most  substantial  people  in  the  parish  attend- 
ed. At  length  many  of  the  parents,  pleased 
with  the  improvement  so  visible  in  the  yoong 


people,  got  a  habit  of  droppin^f  in,  that  thef 
might  learn  how  to  instruct  their  own  families 
And  it  was  observed  that  as  the  school  filled, 
not  only  the  fives-court  and  public  house  were 
thinned,  but  even  Sunday  gossipping  and  tea 
visiting  declined.  Even  farmer  Hoskins,  whc 
was  at  first  very  angry  with  his  maids  for  leaving 
off  those  merry  songs  (as  be  called  them)  was  so 
pleased  by  the  manner  in  which  the  psalms  were 
sung  at  the  school,  that  he  promised  Mrs.  Jones 
to  make  her  a  present  of  half  a  sheep  towards 
her  first  May-da^  feast  Of  this  feast  some  ac- 
count shall  be  given  hereafler ;  and  the  reader 
may  expect  some  further  account  of  the  Sunday 
school  in  the  history  of  Hester  Wilmot* 


*For  a  continuation  of  the  Sunday  School,  see  the 
story  of  Hester  Wilmot,  in  two  parts,  in  this  edition. 
It  was  thought  proper  to'separate  them  in  this  coUec- 
lion :  as  the  two  pc^ceding  numbers  rather  lend  to  en- 
force the  duties  of  the  higher  and  middle  class,  and  ths 
two  subsequent  ones  those  of  the  pour. 


THE  PILGRIMS. 

AN  ALLEGORY. 


MKTHouGifT  I  was  oucc  upou  a  time  travelling 
through  a  certain  land  which  was  very  frill  of 
people ;  but,  what  was  rather  odd,  not  one  of  all 
this  multitude  was  at  home ;  they  were  all  bound 
to  a  far  distant. country.  Though  it  was  per- 
mitted by  the  lord  of  the  land  that  these  pilgrims 
might  associate  together  for  their  present  ma- 
tou  comfort  and  convenience;  and  each  was 
not  only  allowed,  but  commanded,  to  do  the 
others  all  the  services  he  could  upon  their  jour- 
ney, yet  it  was  decreed,  that  every  individual 
traveller  must  enter  the  far  country  singly. 
There  was  a  great  gulf  at  the  end  of  the  journey, 
which  every  one  roust  pass  alone,  and  at  his  own 
risk,  and  the  friends.hip  of  the  whole  united 
world  could  be  of  no  use  in  shooting  that  gulf. 
The  exact  time  when  each  was  to  pass  was  not 
known  to  any  ;  this  the  lord  always  kept  a  close 
secret  out  of  kindness,  yet  still  they  were  as  sure 
that  the  time  must  come,  and  that  at  no  very 
great  distance,  as  if  they  had  been  informed  of 
the  very  moment  Now,  as  they  know  they 
were  always  liable  to  be  called  away  at  an  hour's 
notice,  one  would  have  thought  they  would  have 
been  chiefly  employed  in  packing  up,  and  pre- 
paring, and  getting  every  thing  in  order.  But 
this  was  so  far  from  bein^  the  case,  that  it  was 
almost  the  only  thing  which  they  did  not  think 
about 

Now,  I  only  appeal  to  you,  my  readers,  if  any 
ef  you  are  setting  out  upon  a  little  common 
journey,  if  it  is  only  to  London  or  York,  is  not 
«U  prour  leisure  time  employed  in  settling  yuar 
business  at  home,  and  packing  up  every  little 
necessary  for  your  expedition?  And  does  not 
the  fear  of  neglecting  any  thing  you  ought  to 
remember,  or  may  have  occasion  for,  haunt  your 
mmd,  and  sometimes  even  intrude  upon  you  un- 
■easonably?    And  when  jou  are  actually  wn 


your  journey,  especially  if  you  have  never  been 
to  that  place  before,  or  are  likelj^  to  remain  there, 
don*t  you  begin  to  think  a  little  about  the  plea- 
sures and  the  employments  of  the  place,  and  to 
wish  to  know  a  little  what  sort  of  a  city  London 
or  York  is?  DonH  you  wonder  what  is  doing 
there,  and  are  you  not  anxious  to  know  whether 
you  are  properly  qualified  for  tlie  business,  or 
the  company  you  expect  to  be  engaged  in?  Do 
you  never  look  at  the  map,  or  consult  Brooke's 
Gazetteer?    And  donH  you  try  to  pick  up  trow 

Jrour  fellow-passengers  in  the  stage  coach  any 
ittlo  information  you  can  get?  And  though 
you  may  be  obliged,  out  of  civility,  to  converse 
with  them  on  common  subjects,  yet  do  not  your 
secret  thoughts  still  run  upon  London  or  York, 
its  business,  or  its  pleasures?  And  above  all,  if 
you  are  likel  v  to  set  out  early,  are  jou  not  afraid 
of  over-sleeping,  and  does  not  that  fear  keep  you 
upon  th|  watch,  so  that  you  are  commonly  up 
and  reaoy  before  the  porter  comes  to  summon 
you?  Reader!  if  this  be  your  case,  how  sur- 
prised will  you  be  to  hear  that  the  (ravdlers  to 
the  far  country  have  not  half  your  prudence, 
though  embarked  on  a  journey  of  infinitely  more 
importance,  bound  to  a  land  where  nothing  can 
be  sent  afler  them,  in  which,  when  they  are  once 
settled,  all  errors  are  irretrievable. 

I  observed  that  these  pilgrims,  instead  of  bebg 
upon  the  watch,  lest  they  should  be  ordered  off 
unprepared ;  instead  of  laying  up  any  provision, 
or  even  making  memorandums  of  what  they 
would  be  likely  to  want  at  the  end  of  their  jour- 
ney, spent  most  of  their  time  in  crowds,  either 
in  the  way  of  traffic  or  diversion.  At  first,  when 
I  saw  them  so  much  engaged  in  conversing  with 
each  other,  I  thought  it  a  good  sign,  and  listened 
attentively  to  their  talk,  not  doubting  but  the 
chief  torn  of  it  would  be  about  the  climate,  or 
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freatares,  or  society,  they  should  probably  meet 
with  in  the  fat  country,  I  supposed  they  might 
DO  also  discnssing  abont  the  best  and  safest  road 
Co  it,  and  that  each  was  availing  himself  of  the 
knowled^  of  his  neighbour,  on  a  subject  of 
equal  importance  to  all.  I  listened  to  every 
party,  but  in  scarcely  any  did  I  hear  one  word 
about  the  land  to  which  they  were  bound,  though 
it  was  their  home,  the  place  where  their  whole 
interest,  expectation,  and  inheritance  ky;  to 
which  also  great  part  of  their  friends  were  gone 
before,  and  whither  they  were  sure  all  the  rest 
would  fblbw. — Instead  of  this,  their  whole  talk 
was  about  the  business,  or  the  pleasures,  or  the 
Bishions  of  the  strange  but  bewitching  country 
which  they  were  merely  passing  through,  and 
in  which  they  had  not  one  foot  of  lana  which 
they  were  sure  of  calling  their  own  for  the  next 
quarter  of  an  hour.  What  little  estate  they  had 
was  pertorud^  and  not  real,  and  that  was  a  mort- 
gaged, life-hold  tenement  of  clay,  not  properly 
their  own,  but  only  lent  to  them  on  a  short  un- 
oertain  lease,  of  which  three-score  years  and 
ten  was  considered  as  the  longest  period,  and 
very  few  indeed  lived  in  it  to  the  end  of  the 
term ;  for  this  was  always  at  the  toill  of  the  htrd, 
•part  of  whose  prerogative  it  was,  that  he  could 
take  away  the  lease  at  pleasure,  knock  down 
the  stoutest  tenement  at  a  single  blow,  and  turn 
out  the  poor  shivering,  helpless  inhabitant  naked, 
to  that  fur  emivtry  for  which  he  had  made  no 
provision.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  quicken  the 
pilgrim  in  his  preparation,  the  lord  would  break 
down  the  tenement  by  slow  degrees;  sometimes 
He  would  let  it  tumble  by  its  own  natural  decay ; 
fin*  it  was  only  built  to  kst  a  certain  term,  it 
would  oflen  grow  so  uncomfortable  by  increasing 
dilapidations  even  before  the  ordinary  lease  was 
out,  th'at  the  lodging  was  hardly  worth  keeping, 
thoogh  the  tenant  cooM  seldom  be  persuaded  to 
think  so,  but  fondly  dung  to  it  to  the  last — 
First  the  thatch  on  tJie  top  of  the  tenement 
changed  colour,  then  it  fell  off  and  lefl  the  roof 
bare;  then  the  grinders  ceased  because  ihey 
were  few  ;  thiHi  the  windows  became  so  dark- 
ened that  the  owner  could  scarcely  see  through 
them;  then  one  prop  foil  away,  then  another, 
then  the  uprights  became  bent,  and  the  whole 
&bric  trembled  and  tottered,  with  every  other 
symptom  of  a  falling  house.  But  what  was  re- 
markable,  the  more  uncomfortable  the  house 
became,  and  the  leas  prospect  there  was  of  stay- 
ing in  it,  the  more  preposterously  fond  did  the 
tenant  grow  of  his  precarious  habitation. 

On  some  occasions  the  lord  ordered  his  mes- 
sengera,  of  which  he  has  a  great  variety,  to  batter, 
injure,  deface,  and  almost  demolish  the  frail 
building,  even  while  it  seemed  new  and  strong ; 
this  was  what  the  landlord  called  giving  toarn' 
vng,  but  many  a  tenant  would  not  take  warning, 
and  so  fond  of  staying  where  he  was,  even  under 
all  these  inconveniences,  that  at  last  he  was  cast 
out  by  ejectment,  not  being  prevailed  on  to  leave 
his  dwelling  in  a  proper  manner,  thoogh  one 
would  have  thought  the  fear  of  being  turned  out 
would  have  whetted  his  diligence  in  preparing 
for  a  better  and  more  enduring  inheritanee.  For 
though  the  people  were  only  tenants  at  will  in 
iheae  crazy  tenements,  yet,  through  the  goodness 
•/the  same  lord,  they  were  assured  thatbe  never 
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turned  them  out  of  these  habitations  before  he 
had  on  his  part  provided  for  them  a  better,  so 
that  there  was  not  such  a  landlord  in  the  world , 
and  though  their  present  dwelling  was  but  frail, 
being  only  slightly  run  up  to  serve  the  occasion, 
yet  Uiey  might  hold  their  future  possession  by  a 
most  certain  tenure,  the  toord  of  the  lord  kimself 
This  word  was  entered  in  a  covenant,  or  title- 
deed,  consisting  of  many  sheets,  and  because  a 
great  many  good  things  were  sfiven  away  in 
this  deed,  a  iMok  was  made  of  which  every  teul 
might  get  a  copv. 

This  indeed  had  not  always  been  the  case , 
because,  till  a  few  ages  back,  there  had  been  a 
sort  of  monopoly  in  Sie  case,  and  *  the  wise  and 
prudent  ;*  that  is,  the  cunning  and  fraudful,  had 
hid  these  things  fh)m  *  the  babes  and  sucklings  ;* 
that  is,  from  the  low  and  ignorant,  and  many 
frauds  had  been  practised,  and  the  poor  had  been 
cheated  of  their  right;  so  that  not  being  allowed 
to  read  and  judge  for  themselves,  they  had  been 
sadly  imposed  upon;  but  all  these  tricks  had 
been  put  an  end  to  more  than  two  hundred  years 
when  I  passed  through  the  country,  and  the 
meanest  man  who  could  read  might  then  have  a 
copy ;  so  that  he  might  see  himself  what  he  had 
to  trust  to ;  and  even  those  who  could  not  read, 
might  hear  it  road  once  or  twice  ever  v  week,  at 
least,  without  pay,  by  learned  and  holy  men, 
whose  business  it  was.  But  it  surprised  me  to 
see  how  few  comparatively  made  use  of  these 
vast  advantages.  Of  those  who  had  a  copy, 
many  laid  it  carelessly  by,  expressed  a  general 
belief  in  the  truth  of  the  title  deed,  a  genenii 
satisfaction  that  they  shbuld  come  in  for  a  share 
of  the  inheritance,  a  general  good  opinion  of  the 
lord  whose  word  it  was,  and  a  general  disposi- 
tion to  take  his  promise  upon  trust;  always, 
however,  intending,  at  a  convenient  eeasont  to 
inquire  farther  into  the  matter ;  but  this  conve- 
nient  season  seldom  came ;  and  this  neglect  of 
theirs  was  construed  by  their  lord  into  a  for- 
feiture of  the  inheritance. 

At  the  end  of  this  country  lay  the  vast  gulf 
mentioned  before ;  it  was  shadowed  over  by  a 
broad  and  thick  cloud,  which  prevented  the  pil- 
grims from  seeing  in  a  distinct  manner  what 
was  doing  behind  it,  yet  such  beams  of  bright- 
ness now  and  then  dailcd  through  the  olou{  as 
enabled  those  ^ho  used  a  telescope,  provided  for 
that  purpose,  to  see  the  substance  of  tftings  hoped 
for  ;  but  it  was  not  every  one  who  could  make 
use  of  this  tplesoope ;  no  eye  indeed  was  natu- 
rally disposed  to  it ;  but  an  earnest  desire  of 
getting  a  glimpse  of  the  invisible  realities,  gave 
such  a  strength  and  steadiness  to  the  eye  which 
used  the  telescope,  as  enabled  it  to  discern  many 
things  which  could  not  be  seen  by  the  natural 
sight — Above  the  cloud  was  this  inscription : 
Tne  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal^  mU  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.  Of  these 
last  things  many  glorious  descriptions  had  been 
given ;  but  as  those  splendors  were  at  a  distance, 
and  as  the  pilgrims  m  general  did  not  care  to 
use  the  telescope,  these  distant  glories  made 
little  impression. 

The  glorious  inheritance  which  lay  beyond 
the  cloud,  was  called.  The  things  afmee,  while  a 
multitude  of  trifling  objects,  which  appeared 
contemptibly  small  when  looked  at  O'^rough  tta 
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Ifilescope,  wore  eaHed  the  tkingw  behnt.  Now, 
ts  we  knov  it  is  nearness  which  fives  size  and 
bulk  to  any  object,  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
these  ill-judging  pilgrims  were  more  stmck  with 
these  baubles  and  trifles,  which,  by  laying  close 
at  hand,  were  visible  and  tempting  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  which  made  up  the  sum  of  the  things 
lieloic,  than  with  the  remote  glories  of  Me  things 
above ;  but  this  was  chiefly  owing  to  their  cot 
making  use  of  the  telescope^  through  which,  if 
you  examined  thoroughly  the  things  belowj  they 
seemed  toshrink  almost  down  to  nothicg,  which 
was  indeed  their  real  siie ;  while  the  things  above 
appeared  the  more  beautiful  and  Tast,  the  more 
the  telescope  was  used.  But  the  surpHding  part 
of  the  story  was  this ;  not  that  the  pilgrims  were 
captivated  at  first  sight  with  the  things  behv^ 
for  that  was  natural  enoagh ;  but  that  when  they 
had  tried  them  all  over  and  over,  and  foqnd 
themselves  deceived  and  disappointed  in  almost 
every  one  of  them,  it  did  not  at  all  If  isen  their 
(bndness,  and  they  grasped  at  them  a^n  with 
the  same  eagerness  as  before.  There  were  some 
gay  fruits  which  looked  alloring,  but  on  being 
3pened,  instead  of  a  kernel,  the?  wors  found  to 
contain  rottenness ;  and  those  which  eeemed  the 
fullest,  oAen  proved  on  trial  to  be  quite  hollow 
and  empty.  Those  which  were  mos'  tempting 
to  the  eye,  were  oflcn  found  to  be  w«'  *mwood  to 
tlie  taste,  or  poison  to  the  stomachy  and  many 
flowers  that  seemed  most  bright  and  gay  had  a 
worm  gnawing  at  the  root ;  and  2t>:is  observa- 
ble  that  on  the  finest  and  brightest  of  them  was 
seen,  when  looked  at  throagh  the  telescope,  the 
word  vanity  inscribed  in  large  characters. 

Among  the  chief  attractions  of  t\e  things  be- 
low  were  certain  little  lumpc  of  yellow  clay,  on 
which  almost  every  eye  and  everj  heart  was 
fixed.  When  I  saw  the  variety  of  nies  to  which 
this  clay  could  be  converted,  and  the  respect 
which  was  shown  to  those  Who  could  scrape 
together  the  greatest  number  of  pifi';ea,  I  did  not 
much  wonder  at  the  general  draire  to  pick  up 
some  of  them ;  but  when  I  beheld  the  anxiety, 
the  wakefulness,  the  competitions,  tlie  contri- 
vances, the  tricks,  the  frauds,  the  scuflling,  the 
pushing,  the  turmoiling,  the  kicking,  the  shov- 
mg,  the  cheating,  the  circumventum,  the  envy, 
the  malignity,  which  was  excited  t>y  a  desire  to 
possess  this  article ;  when  I  sav^'  the  general 
scramble  among  those  who  had  little  to  get 
much,  and  of  those  who  had  ra«ich  to  get  more, 
then  I  could  not  help  applving  to  these  people  a 
proverb  in  use  among  us,  that  gold  may  be  bought 
too  dear. 

Though  I  saw  that  there  were  various  sorts 
of  baubles  which  engaged  the  hearts  of  different 
travellers,  such  as  an  ell  of  red  or  blue  riblxm, 
for  which  some  were  content  to  forfeit  their 
future  inheritance,  committing  the  sin  of  Esau, 
without  his  temptation  of  hanger ;  yet  the  yellow 
;ilay  I  found  was  the  grand  object  for  which 
Jiosi  hands  were  scrambling,  and  most  seals 
were  risked.  One  thing  was  extraordinary,  that 
the  nearer  these  people  were  to  being  turned  out 
of  their  tenement,  the  fonder  they  grew  of  these 
pieces  of  cUy ;  so  that  I  naturally  concluded 
they  meant  to  take  the  clay  with  them  to  the 
far  country,  to  assist  them  in  their  establishment 
in  It ;  but  I  soon  learnt  this  cU?  was  not  oarrent 


there,  the  lord  having  farther  deelared  to  these 
pilgrims  that  as  they  had  brought  nothing  into 
this  world,  they  amid  carry  nothing  away. 

I  inquired  of  the  different  people  wlio  were 
raising  the  vanons  heaps  of  cUy,  some  of  a 
larger,  some  of  a  smaller  size,  why  they  dis. 
covered  such  unremitting  anxiety,  and  for  whom? 
Some,  whose  piles  were  immense,  told  me  they 
were  heaping  up  for  their  children;  this  I 
thought  very  right,  till,  on  casting  my  eyes 
around,  I  observed  many  of  the  children  of  these 
very  people  had  large  heaps  of  their  own.  Othen 
told  me  It  was  for  their  grand-children  ;  but  on 
inquiry  I  found  these  were  not  yet  bom,  and  in 
many  cases  there  was  little  chance  that  they 
ever  would.  The  truth,  on  a  dose  examination, 
proved  to  be,  that  the  true  genuine  heapers  resHj 
heaped  for  themselves ;  that  it  was  in  fact  nei- 
ther for  friend  nor  child,  but  to  gratify  an  inor- 
dinate appetite  of  their  own.  Nor  wcs  I  much 
surprised  after  this  to  seo  theae  yellow  hoards 
at  length  canker,  and  the  rust  of  them  become  a 
toitness  against  the  hoarders,  and  eat  their  flesh 
as  it  were  fire. 

Many,  however,  who  had  set  out  with  a  high 
heap  of  their  father's  raising,  before  they  had 
got  one  third  of  their  joamey,  had  scarcely  a 
single  piece  lef).  As  I  wae  wondering-  what 
had  caused  these  enormous  piles  to  vanish  in  so 
short  a  time,  I  spied  scattered  up  and  down  the 
coantry  all  sorts  of  odd  inventions,  for  some  ot 
other  of  which  the  vain  possessors  of  the  grca« 
heaps  of  clay  had  truckled  and  bartered  them 
away  in  fower  hours  than  their  ancestors  had 
spent  years  in  getting  them  together.  O  what 
a  strange  unaccountable  medley  it  was!  and 
what  was  ridiculous  ertoogh,  I  obsdrved  that  the 
greatest  quantity  of  the  clay  was  always  ex 
chsnged  for  things  that  were  of  no  use  that  I 
could  discover,  owing  I  suppose  to  my  ignoranet 
of  the  manners  of  tlie  coantry. 

In  one  place  I  saw  largo  beeps  exhausted,  in 
order  to  set  two  idle  pampered  horses  a  running 
but  the  worst  part  of  the  joke  was,  the  horses 
did  not  run  to  fetch  or  carry  any  thing,  of  course 
were  of  no  kind  of  use,  but  merely  to  let  the 
gazers  see  which  could  run  fastest.  Now,  this 
gift  of  swiftness,  exercised  to  no  useful  purpose^ 
was  only  one  out  of  many  instances,  I  observed, 
of  talents  employed  to  no  end.  In  another  place 
I  saw  whole  piles  of  the  clay  spent  to  maintain 
long  ranges  of  buiLIings  full  of  dogs,  on  provi- 
sions  which  wooM  have  nioely  fattened  some 
thousands  cf  pilgrims,  who  sadly  wanted  fatten- 
ing,  and  whose  racrged  tenements  were  out  at  ' 
elbows,  for  want  of  a  little  help  to  repair  them. 
Some  of  the  piles  were  regularly  pulled  down 
once  in  seven  years,  m  order  to  corrupt  certain 
needy  pilgrims  to  belie  their  consciences,  by 
doing  tnat  for  a  bribe  which  they  were  bound  to 
do  from  principle.  Others  were  spent  in  play* 
ing  with  white  stiff  bits  of  peper,  painted  over 
with  red  and  black  spots,  m  which  I  thought 
there  must  be  some  conjuring,  because  the  very 
touch  of  these  painted  pasteboards  made  the 
heaps  fly  from  one  to  another,  and  back  again 
to  the  same,  in  a  way  that  natural  causes  <^nld 
not  account  for.  There  was  another  proof  that 
there  mnxt  be  some  magic  in  this  bnsineee 
which  was  Aat  if  a  pasteboard  with  red  spolt 
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ftO  mto  a  hand  which  wanted  a  black  one,  the 
person  changed  colour,  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  and 
he  discovered  other  symptoms  of  madness, 
which  showed  there  was  some  witchcraft  in  the 
case.  These  clean  little  pasteboards  as  harm- 
less  as  they  looked,  had  the  wonderful  power  of 
palling  down  the  highest  piles  in  less  time  than 
all  the  other  causes  put  together.  I  observed 
that  many  small  pil'^s  were  ^iven  in  exchange 
ibr  an  enchanted  liquor  which  when  the  pur- 
diaser  had  drank  to  a  liifle  excess,  he  \osi  power 
of  managing  the  rest  of  bis  heap  without  losing 
the  lore  of  it ;  and  thus  the  excess  of  indulgence, 
by  makiuj^  him  a  beggar,  deprived  him  of  that 
very  gratification  on  which  his  heart  was  set 

Now  I  find  it  was  the  opinion  of  sober  pil- 
pprims,  that  either  hoarding  the  clay,  or  trucking 
It  for  any  such  purposes  as  the  above,  was 
thought  exactly  the  same  offence  in  the  eyes  of 
the  lord ;  and  it  was  expected  that  when  they 
should  come  under  his  more  immediate  juris, 
diction  in  the  far  eauntry^  the  penalty  annexed 
to  hoarding  and  squandering  would  be  nearly 
the  same. — While  I  examined  the  countenances 
of  the  owners  of  the  heaps,  I  observed  that  those 
who  I  well  knew  never  intended  to  make  any 
1190  at  all  of  their  heap,  were  far  more  terrified 
at  the  thought  of  losing  it,  or  of  being  torn  from 
it,  than  those  were  who  were  employing  it  in 
the  most  useful  manner.  Those  who  best  knew 
what  to  do  with  it,  sot  their  hearts  least  upon 
it,  and  were  always  noost  willing  to  leave  it 
B^  such  riddles  were  common  in  this  odd 
country.  It  waa  indeed  a  very  land  of  para- 
doxes. 

Now  I  wondered  why  those  pilgrims,  who 
were  naturally  made  erect  with  an  eye  formed 
to  look  up  to  the  tkingt  a6oM,  yet  had  their  eyes 
almost  constantly  bent  in  the  other  direction, 
riveted  to  the  earth,  and  fastened  on  things  be- 
bv,  just  like  those  animals  who  walk  on  all 
four.  I  waa  told  they  had  not  always  been  sub- 
ject to  this  weakness  of  sight,  and  proneness  to 
earth :  that  they  had  originally  been  upright 
mud  beautiful,  having  been  created  afler  the 
image  of  the  lord,  who  was  himself  the  perfec- 
ttoo  of  beauty ;  that  he  had,  at  first,  placed  them 
in  a  far  superior  situation,  which  he  had  given 
them  in  perpetuity ;  but  that  their  first  ances- 
tors  fell  mra  it  through  pride  and  carelessness ; 
that  upon  this  the  fbeehold  was  taken  away, 
they  lost  their  original  strength,  brightness,  and 
beskuty,  and  were  driven  out  into  this  strange 
country,  where,  however,  they  had  every  oppor- 
tunity given  them  of  recovering  their  original 
health,  and  the  Iord*s  favour  and  likeness ;  for 
they  were  become  so  disfigured,  and  were  grown 
so  unlike  him,  that  yon  would  hardljr  l^lieve 
they  were  hie  own  children,  though,  in  some, 
the  resemblance  was  become  again  visible. 

The  kwd,  however,  was  so  merciful,  that,  in- 
etead  of  giving  them  up  to  the  dreadful  conse- 
quencee  of  thoir  own  foUv,  as  he  might  have 
done  without  any  impeachment  of  his  justice, 
he  gave  tliem  immediate  comfort,  and  promised 
them  that,  in  due  time,  his  own  son  should  come 
down  and  restore  them  t?  the  fUture  inheritance 
which  he  should  purchase  for  them.  And  now 
it  was,  that  in  order  to  keep  up  thoir  spirits, 
afler  they  had  lost  their  estate  throT%h  the  folly 


of  their  ancestors,  that  he  began  to  give  them  a 
part  of  their  former  title  deed.  He  continued 
to  send  them  portions  of  it  firom  time  to  time 
by  diflerent  fkithfbl  servants,  whom,  however, 
these  ungrateful  people  generally  used  ill,  and 
some  of  whom  they  murdered.  But  for  all  this, 
the  lord  was  so  very  forgiving,  that  he  at  length 
sent  these  mutineers  a  proclamation  of  full  and 
free  pardon  by  his  son.  This  son,  though  they 
used  him  in  a  more  cruel  manner  than  toey  had 
done  any  of  his  servants,  yet  after  having  Jlnish* 
ed  the  work  hia  father  gave  him  to  do^  went  back 
into  tlie  far  courUrrf  to  prepare  a  place  for  aHft 
them  who  believe  m  him ;  and  there  he  stiU 
lives ;  begging  and  pleading  for  those  unkind 
people,  whom  ne  still  loves  and  forgives,  and  will 
restore  to  the  purchased  inheritance  on  the  easy 
terms  of  their  being  heartily  sorry  for  what  they 
have  done,  thoroughly  desirous  of  pardon,  and 
convinced  that  he  is  aHe  and  tnlling  to  save  to 
the  utmost  all  them  that  come  unto  htm. 

I  saw,  indeed,  that  many  old  ofienders  ap- 
peared to  be  sorry  for  what  they  had  done ;  that 
is,  they  did  not  like  to  be  punished  for  it  They 
were  willing  enough  to  be  delivered  from  the 
penalty  of  their  guilt,  but  they  did  not  heartily 
wish  to  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  it  Many 
declared,  in  the  most  public  manner,  once  every 
week,  that  they  were  sorry  they  had  done  amiss* 
that  they  had  erred  and  strayed  like  lost  sheep, 
but  it  was  not  enough  to  declare  their  sorrow,  . 
ever  so  oAen,  if  they  gave  no  other  sign  of  their 
penitence.  For  there  was  so  little  truth  in  them, 
that  the  lord  required  other  proofs  of  their  sin- 
cerity beside  their  own  word,  for  they  often  lied 
with  their  lips  and  dissembled  with  their  tongue 
But  those  who  profossed-  to  be  penitents  must 
give  some  outward  proof  of  it  They  were  nei 
ther  allowed  to  raise  heaps  of  clay,  by  circum 
venting  their  neighbours,  or  to  keep  great  piles 
lying  by  them  useless ;  nor  must  tnev  bartei 
them  for  any  of  those  idle  vanities  which  re 
duoed  the  heaps  on  a  sudden :  for  I  found  that 
among  the  grand  articles  of  future  reckoning, 
the  use  they  had  made  of  the  heaps  would  be  s 
principal  one. 

I  was  sorry  to  observe  many  of  the  fairer  part 
of  these  pilgrims  spend  too  much  of  their  heaps 
in  adorning  and  beautifying  their  tenements  oi 
clay,  in  painting,  white-washing,  and  enamel.  ' 
ling  them.  All  those  tricks,  however,  did  not 
preserve  them  from  decay ;  and  when  they  grew 
old,  they  even  lookea  worse  for  all  this  cost  and 
varnish.  Some,  however,  acted  a  more  sensible 
part,  and  spent  no  more  upon  their  mouldering 
tenements  than  just  to  keep  them  whole  and 
clean,  and  in  good  repair,  which  is  what  every 
tenant  ought  to  do;  and  I  observed  that  those 
who  were  most  moderate  in  the  care  of  their 
own  tenements,  were  most  attentive  to  repait 
and  warm  the  ragged  tenements  of  others.  Dut 
none  did  this  with  much  zeal  or  acceptance,  but 
those  who  had  acquired  a  habit  of  overlooking 
the  things  below^  and  who  also,  by  the  constant 
use  of  Uie  telescope  had  got  their  natural  weak 
and  dim  sight  so  strengthened,  as  to  bo  able  to 
discern  pretty  distinctly  the  nature  of  the  things 
above.  The  habit  of  fixing  their  eyes  on  these 
gloricR  made  all  the  shining  trifles,  which  com. 
pose  the  mass  of  things  below,  at  iRf    "*?f--  '- 
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their  own  dimiiialive  littleness.  For  it  was  in 
this  case  particoUrly  true,  that  things  are  only 
biff  or  little  by  comparison  ;  and  there  was  no 
other  way  of  making  the  thing$  60^10,  appear  as 
small  as  they  really  were,  but  b^  comparing 
them,  by  means  of  the  telescope,  with  the  things 
above.  But  I  observed  that  the  false  judgment 
of  the  pilgrims  ever  kept  pace  with  their  wrong 
practices ;  for  those  who  kept  their  eyes  &sten. 
ed  on  the  things  below^  were  reckoned  wise  in 
their  generation,  while  the  few  who  looked  for- 
ward to  the  future  glories,  were  accounted  by 
the  bustlers,  or  heapers,  to  be  either  fools  or 
mad* 

Most  of  these  pilgrims  went  on  in  adorning 
their  tenements,  adding  to  their  heaps,  grasping 
the  things  bdow  as  if  uey  would  never  let  them 
go,  shutting  their  eyes,  instead  of  using  their 
telescope,  and  neglecting  their  title  deed,  as  if 
it  was  the  parchment  of  another  man*s  estate, 
and  not  of  their  own;  till  one  afler  another  each 
felt  his  tenement  tumbling  about  his  ears.— Oh ! 
then  what  a  busy,  bustling,  anxious,  terrifying, 
distracting  moment  was  that !  What  a  deal  of 
business  was  to  be  done,  and  what  a  strange 
time  was  this  to  do  it  in !  Now,  to  see  the  con- 
fusion and  dismay  occasioned  b^  having  lefl 
every  thing  to  the  lost  minute.  First,  some  one 
was  sent  for  to  make  over  the  yelk)w  hcspe,  to 
another,  which  the  heaper  now  (ojnd  would  be 
of  no  use  to  himself  in  jhooUng  the  guif ,  a 
transfer  which  ought  to  Lone  boe*A  madfe  wLlie 
the  tenement  wad  s^fonc.  Ihou  there  waj  u 
consultation  betweer.  tws  or  Jua.  misju  r*. 


once  perhaps,  to  try  to  patch  up  the  waffs,  and 
strengthen  the  props,  and  stop  the  decays  of  the 
tumbling  tenement;  but  not  till  the  masons 
were  forced  to  declare  it  was  past  repairing  (a 
truth  they  were  rather  too  apt  to  keep  back)  did 
the  tenant  seriously  think  it  was  time  to  pack 
up,  prepare  and  begone.  Then  what  sending  for 
the  wise  men  who  professed  to  explain  the  title 
deed !  And  oh !  what  remorse  that  they  had  ne- 
glected  to  examine  it  till  their  senses  were  too 
confused  for  so  weighty  a  business  I  What  re^ 
preaches,  or  what  exhortations  to  others,  to  look 
better  afler  their  own  affairs  than  they  had  done^ 
Even  to  the  wisest  of  the  inhabitants  the  falling 
of  their  tenements  was  a  solemn  thing ;  solemn, 
but  not  surprising ;  they  had  long  been  packing 
up  and  preparing ;   they  praised  their  lord*8 

{goodness  that  they  had  been  suffered  to  stay  so 
ong ;  many  acknowledged  the  mercy  of  their 
frequent  warnings,  and  confessed  that  those  very 
dilapidations  which  had  made  the  house  uncom- 
fbrtable  had  been  a  blessing,  as  it  had  set  them 
on  diligent  preparation  for  their  future  inherit- 
ance ;  nad  made  them  more  earnest  in  examin- 
ing their  title  to  it,  and  had  set  them  on  such  a 
frequent  application  to  the  telescope,  that  the 
thiigs  abov6  had  seemed  every  day  to  approach 
nearei  and  nearjr,  and  the  things  below  to  re 
cede  and  vanish  in  proportion.  These  desired 
not  to  be  unclothed  but  to  be  clothed  upon^  for 
tney  knew  that  if  their  tabernacle  was  dissoibedt 
they  had  en  house  lot  made  with  hands^  eternal 
*}i  tn:  mavens^ 


ThL  V  All  Fa'  or  TE^RS 


.  v^roif 

OR,  BEAK  Y£  Clfr  /^)THj^R*i^  BimfHjSNS, 


OiXCE  upon  a  time  methonght  1  set  oz.  ^'x^n  a 
long  journey,  and  the  place  thronga  .f  L.ch  I 
travelled  appeared  to  be  a  dark  viulcy,  ithlcd 
was  called  the  Valley  of  Tears.  It  had  cbtair.ed 
this  name,  not  only  on  account  of  the  many  sor- 
rowful adventures  which  poor  passengers  com* 
inonly  meet  with  in  their  journey  through  it; 
but  also  because  most  of  thesb  travellers  entered 
it  weeping  and  cryingf,  and  lefl  it  in  very  great 
pain  and  anguish.  TTiis  vast  valley  was  full  of 
people  of  an  colours,  ages,  sizes  and  dcscrip- 
tions.  But  whether  white,  or  black,  or  tawny, 
all  were  travelling  the  same  road;  or  rather 
they  were  taking  different  little  paths  which  all 
led  to  the  same  common  end. 

Now  it  was  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding 
the  different  complexions,  ages,  and  tempers  of 
this  vast  variety  of  people,  yet  all  resembled  each 
other  in  this  one  respect,  that  each  had  a  burthen 
on  his  back  which  he  was  destined  to  carry 
through  the  toil  and  heat  of  the  day,  until  he 
■hould  arrive,  by  a  longer  or  shorter  course,  at 
his  journey's  end.    These  burthens  would  in 

feneralhave  made  the  pilgrimage  quite  in tolera- 
le,  had  not  the  lord  of  the  valley,  out  of  his 
great  compassion  for  these  poor  pilgrims,  pro- 


vlucJ,  atcong  oJ:3r  tlingiS,  the  following  meant 
fx.  ibelr  i?i;cf . 

In  thcii  fUl  view  over  the  entrance  of  the 
vailey,  *JieTb  were  written,  in  great  letters  of 
gold,  ihe  following  words  : 

Bear  ye  one  3nother*s  htrihens. 
Now  I  saw  in  ray  vision  that  many  of  th* 
travellers  hurried  on  without  stopping  to  read 
this  inscription,  and  others,  though  they  had 
once  read  it,  yet  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  it 
A  third  sort  thought  it  very  good  advice  for 
other  people,  but  very  seldom  applied  it  to  them- 
selves. They  uniformly  desired  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  assistance  which  by  this  im'unctioQ 
others  were  bound  to  offer  them,  but  seldom  con- 
sidered that  the  obligation  was  mutual,  and  that 
reciprocal  wants  and  reciprocal  services  formed 
the  strong  cord  in  the  bond  of  charity.  In  shorty 
I  saw  that  too  many  of  these  people  were  of  opi- 
nion that  they  had  burthens  enough  of  their  own, 
and  that  there  was  therefore  no  occasion  to  tak« 
upon  them  those  of  others;  so  each  tric^  to  make 
his  own  load  as  lijjht,  and  his  own  journey  as 
pleasaht  as  he  could,  without  so  much  as  ones 
easting  a  thought  on  a  poOT^^verloaded  neigh 
■igitizedby  VjOC 
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boor.  Here,  howerer,  I  have  to  make  a  rather 
aiogular  remark,  by  which  I  shall  plainly  show 
the  folly  of  these  selfish  poople.  It  was  so  or- 
dered  and  contrived  by  the  lord  of  this  valley, 
that  if  any  one  stretched  ont  his  hand  to  lighten 
a  neighbour's  burthen,  in  fact  he  never  failed  to 
find  uiat  he  at  that  moment  also  lightened  his 
own.  Besides  the  benefit  of  helping  each  other, 
was  as  mutual  as  the  obligation.  If  a  man  help. 
ed  his  neighbour,  it  commonly  happened  that 
some  other  neighbour  came  by-and-by  and  help. 
ed  him  in  his  turn ;  for  there  was  no  such  thing 
ai  what  we  called  independence  in  the  whole 
▼alley.  Not  one  of  all  these  travellers,  however 
stout  and  strong,  could  move  on  comfortably 
without  assistance,  for  so  the  lord  of  the  valley, 
whose  laws  were  all  of  them  kind  and  good,  had 
expressly  ordained. 

1  stood  still  to  watch  the  progress  of  these 
poor  way.faring  people,  who  moved  slowly  pn, 
like  so  many  Ucket-porters,  with  burthens  of 
rarious  kinds  on  their  backs ;  of  which  some 
were  heavier,  and  some  were  lighter,  but  from 
a  burthen  of  one  kind  or  other,  not  one  traveller 
was  entirely  free.  There  might  be  some  dif. 
ference  in  the  degree,  and  some  distinction  in 
the  nature,  but  exemption  there  was  none. 

The  Widow. 

A  sorrowful  widow,  oppressed  with  the  bur. 
then  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  hus- 
band, moved  heavily  on ;  and  would  have  been 
bowed  down  by  her  heavy  load,  had  not  the 
surviving  children  with  great  alacrity  stepped 
forward  and  supported  her.  Their  kindness 
afler  a  while,  so  much  lightened  the  load  which 
threatened  at  first  to  be  intolerable,  that  she 
even  wont  on  her  way  with  cheerfulness,  and 
more  than  repaid  their  help,  by  applying  the 
strength  she  derived  from  it  to  their  future  as. 
sistance. 

Tfm  Husband, 

I  next  saw  a  poor  old  man  tottering  under  a 
burthen  so  heavy,  that  I  expected  him  ever^ 
moment  to  sink  uuder  it.  I  f«eped  into  his 
pack,  and  saw  it  was  made  up  of  many  sad  ar- 
ticles ;  there  were  poverty,  oppression,  sickness, 
debt,  and,  what  made  by  far  the  heaviest  part, 
ondotiful  children.  I  was  wondering  how  it 
was  that  be  got  on  even  so  well  as  ho  did,  till 
I  spied  his  wife,  a  kind,  meek,  christian  woman, 
who  vn»  doing  her  utmost  to  assist  him.  8he 
quietly  got  behind,  gently  laid  her  shodder  to 
the  burthen,  and  carried  a  much  larger  portion 
of  it  than  appeared  to  me  when  1  was  at  a  dis- 
tanee.  It  was  not  the  smallest  part  of  the  be- 
nefii  that  she  was  anxious  to  conceal  it.  She 
not  only  sustained  him  by  her  strength,  but 
cheered  him  by  her  counsels.  She  told  him, 
that  *  through  much  tribulation  we  must  enter 
into  rest  ;*  that  *  he  that  overcometh  shall  in> 
hant  all  thin^.*  In  short,  she  so  supported 
bis  fainting  spirit,  that  he  was  enabled  to  *  run 
with  patience  the  race  which  was  set  before  liim.. 

The  Kind  Neighbour, 

An  infirm  blind  woman  was  creeping  forward 
with  a  very  heavy  burthen,  in  which  were 
packed  sickness  and  want,  with  numberless 


other  of  those  raw  materials,  out  of  which  hu. 
man  misery  is  worked  up.  She  was  so  weak 
that  she  could  not  have  got  on  at  all,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  kind  assistance  of  another  woman 
almost  as  poor  as  herself;  who,  though  she  had 
no  light  burthen  of  her  own,  cheerfnTly  lent  an 
helpin?  hand  to  a  fellow  traveller  who  was  still 
more  heavily  laden.  This  friend  had  indeed 
little  or  nothing  to  give,  but  the  very  voice  of 
kindness  is  soothin?  to  the  weary.  And  I  re. 
marked  in  many  other  cases,  that  it  was  not  so 
much  the  degree  of  the  help  afforded,  as  the 
manner  of  helping  that  lightened  the  burthens. 
Some  had  a  coarse,  rou^h,  clumsy  way  of  as- 
sisting  a  neighbour,  which,  though  in  fact  it 
might  be  of  real  use,  yet  seemed,  by  galling  the 
traveller,  to  add  to  the  load  it  was  intended  to 
lighten;  while  I  observed  in  others  that  so 
choap  a  kindness  as  a  mild  word,  or  even  an 
affectionate  look  made  a  poor  burthened  wretch 
move  on  cheerily. — The  bare  feeling  that  some 
human  being  cared  for  him,  seemed  to  lighten 
the  load. — But  to  return  to  this  kind  neighbour. 
She  had  a  little  old  book  in  her  hand,  the  covers 
of  which  were  torn  out  by  much  use.  When 
she  saw  the  blind  woman  ready  to  faint,  she 
would  read  her  a  few  words  out  of  this  book, 
such  as  the  following — *  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*— 
*  JBlessed  are  they  that  mourn  for  they  shall  be 
comforted.* — •  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  for- 
sake thee.* — For  our  light  afHiction,  which  is 
but  for  a  moment,  worketh  out  for  us  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.*  These 
quickened  the  pace,  and  sustained  the  spirits 
of  the  blind  traveller :  and  the  kind  neighbour 
by  thus  directing  the  attention  of  the  poor  suf- 
ferer to  the  blessings  of  a  better  world,  helped 
to  enable  her  to  sustain  the  afflictions  of  this, 
more  effectually  than  if  she  had  had  gold  and 
silver  to  bestow  on  her. 

The  Clergyman, 

A  pious  minister,  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  a  dbtressed  parish,  whose  worldly  wants  he 
was  totally  unable  to  bear,  was  suddenly  re. 
lieved  by  a  charitable  widow,  who  came  up  and 
took  all  the  sick  and  hungry  on  her  own  shoul. 
ders  as  her  part  of  the  load.  The  burthen  of 
the  parish  thus  divided  became  tolerable.  The 
minister  being  no  longer  bowed  down  by  the 
lemporal  distredses  of  hu  people,  applied  him- 
<ielf  checrfUUy  to  his  own  part  of  the  weight 
And  it  ^as  p)ea8ant  to  see  how  those  two  per. 
30CS,  neither  of  them  very  strong,  or  rich,  or 
healthy,  by  thus  kindly  uniting  together,  were 
enabled  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  whole  parish ; 
though  singly,  either  of  them  must  have  sunk 
under  the  attempt.    And  I  remember  one  great 

f'ief  I  felt  during  my  whole  journey  was,  that 
did  not  see  more  of  this  union  and  concurring 
kindness,  more  of  this  acting  in  concert,  by 
whjch  all  the  burthens  might  have  been  so 
easily  divided.  It  troubled  me  to  observe,  that 
of  all  the  laws  of  the  valley  there  was  not  one 
more  frequently  broken  than  the  law  ofkindnooe 

The  Negroes, 

1  now  spied  a  swarm  of  poor  black  men,  wo. 
men,  and  children,  a  multitude  which  no  man 
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could  number;  these  groaned  and  toiled,  and 
sweated,  and  bled  under  far  heavier  loads  than 
I  have  yet  seen.  But  for  a  while  no  man  help- 
ed them ;  at  length  a  few  white  travellers  were 
touched  with  the  sorrowful  sighing  of  those 
millions,  and  very  heartily  did  they  put  their 
bands  to  the  burthens ;  but  their  number  was 
not  quite  equal  to  Uie  work  they  had  undertaken. 
I  perceived,  however,  that  they  never  lost  sight 
of  those  poor  heavy.laden  wretches;  though 
oflen  repulsed,  they  returned  again  to  the 
charge ;  though  discomfited,  they  renewed  the 
effort,  and  some  even  pledged  themselves  to  an 
annual  attempt  till  the  project  was  accomplish, 
ed ;  and  as  the  number  of  these  generous  help, 
ers  increased  every  year,  I  felt  a  comfortable 
hope,  that  before  aU  the  blacks  got  out  of  the 
▼alley,  the  whites  would  fairly  divide  the  burthen, 
and  the  loads  would  be  effectually  lightened. 

Among  the  travellers,  I  had  occasion  to  re. 
mark,  that  those  who  most  kicked  and  struggled 
under  their  burthens,  only  made  them  so  much 
the  heavier,  for  their  shoulders  became  ex* 
tremely  galled  by  those  vain  and  ineffectual 
struggles.  The  load,  if  borne  patiently,  would  in 
the  end  have  turned  even  to  the  advantage  of 
the  bearers,  for  so  the*  lord  of  the  valley  had 
kindly  decreed ;  but  as  to  these  grumblers,  they 
had  all  the  smart,  and  none  of  the  benefit ;  they 
had  the  present  suffering  without  the  future  re. 
ward.  But  the  thing  which  made  all  these 
burthens  seem  so  very  heavy  was,  that  in  every 
one  without  exception,  there  was  a  certain  inner 
packet^  which  most  of  the  travellers  took  pains 
to  conceal,  and  kept  carefully  wrapped  up ;  and 
while  they  were  forward  enough  to  complain 
of  the  other  part  of  Uieir  burthens,  few  said  a 
word  about  this,  though  in  truth  it  was  the 
pressing  weight  of  this  secret  packet  which 
served  to  render  the  general  burthen  so  intoler. 
able.  In  spite  of  all  their  caution,  I  contrived 
to  get  a  peep  at  it  I  found  in  each  that  this 
packet  had  the  same  label ;  the  word  sin  was 
written  on  all  as  a  general  title,  and  in  ink  so 
black,  that  they  could  not  wash  it  out    I  oh. 


served  that  most  of  them  took  no  small  pain*  to 
hide  the  writing;  but  I  was  surprised  to  8e&>that 
they  did  not  try  to  get  rid  of  the  load  but  the 
label.  If  any  kind  friend  who  assisted  these 
people  in  bearing  their  burthens,  did  but  so 
much  as  hint  at  the  secret  packet^  or  advise 
them  to  get  rid  of  it,  they  took  fire  at  once,  an4 
commonly  denied  they  had  any  such  article  in 
their  portmanteau ;  and  it  was  those  whose  #0« 
cret  packet  swelled  to  the  most  enormous  size, 
who  most  stoutly  denied  they  had  any. 

I  saw  with  pleasnre,  however,  that  some  who 
had  long  laboured  heartily  to  ^t  rid  of  this  in- 
ward packet,  at  length  found  it  much  diminish- 
ed,  and  the  more  this  packet  shrunk  in  size,  the 
lighter  was  the  other  part  of  their  burthen  also. 
I  observed,  moreover,  that  though  the  label,  al- 
ways  remained  in  some  degree  indelible,  yet 
that  tliose  who  were  earnest  to  get  rid  of  the 
load,  found  that  the  original  traces  of  the  label 
prrew  fainter  also ;  it  was  never  quite  obliterated 
in  any,  though  in  some  cases  it  seemed  nearly 
effaced. 

Then  methought,  all  at  once,  I  heard  a  Tuice, 
as  it  had  been  the  voice  of  an  angel,  crying  out 
and  saying,  *Ye  unhappy  pilgrims,  why  are 
ye  troubled  about  the  burthen  which  ye  are 
doomed  to  bear  through  this  valley  of  tears  7 
Know  ye  not,  that  as  soon  as  ye  shall  have  es. 
capcd  out  of  this  valley  the  whole  burthen  shall 
drop  off,  provided  ye  neglect  not  to  remove  that 
inward  weight,  that  secret  load  of  sin  which 
principally  oppresses  you  7  Study  then  the  whole 
will  of  the  lord  of  this  valley.  Learn  from  him 
how  this  heavy  part  of  your  burthens  may  now 
be  lessened,  and  how  at  last  it  shall  be  removed 
for  ever.  Be  comforted.  Faith  and  hope  may 
cheer  you  even  in  this  valley.  The  passage, 
though  it  beems  long  to  weary  travellers,  is  com. 
paratively  short ;  for  beyond  there  is  a  land  of 
everlasting  rest,  where  ye  shall  hunger  no  more 
neither  thirst  any  more,  where  ye  shall  be  led 
by  living  fountains  of  waters,  and  all  tears  shaU 
be  wiped  away  from  your  eyes.' 


THE  S^rRAIT  GATE  AND  THE  BROAD  WAY 

AN  ALLEGORY. 


Now  I  had  a  second  vision  of  what  was  pass, 
iog  in  the  Valley  of  Tears.  Methought  I  saw 
again  the  same  kind  of  travellers  whom  I  had 
seen  in  the  former  part,  and  they  were  wander, 
ing  at  large  through  the  same  vast  wilderness. 
At  first  sotting  out  on  his  journey,  each  travel, 
ler  had  a  small  lamp  so  fixed  in  bis  bosom  that 
it  seemed  to  make  a  part  of  himself ;  but  as  this 
natural  light  did  not  prove  to  be  sufficient  to 
direct  them  in  the  right  way,  the  king  of  the 
country,  in  pity  to  their  wanderings  and  blind- 
ness,  out  of  his  gracious  condescension,  pro. 
mised  to  give  those  poor  wayfaring  people  an 
additional  supply  of  light  from  his  own  ro^al 
treasury.  But  a?  he  did  not  choose  to  lavish 
his  favours  where  there  seemed  no  disposition 
to  receive  them,  he  would  not  bastow  any  of  hia 
oil  on  such  as  did  not  think  it  worth  asking  for 


*  Ask  and  ye  stf^ll  have,'  was  the  anivereal  rule 
he  had  laid  down  for  them.  But  though  they 
knew  the  condition  of  the  obligatiou,  many 
were  prevented  from  asking  through  pride  and 
vanity,  for  they  thought  they  had  light  enough 
already,  preferring  the  feeble  glimmerings  of 
their  own  lamp,  tu  all  the  offer^  light  from  the 
king's  treasury.  Yet  it  was  observed  of  those 
who  rejected  it,  as  thinking  they  had  enough, 
that  hardly  any  acted  up  to  what  even  their  own 
natural  light  showed  them.  Others  were  deter- 
red from  asking,  because  they  were  (did  that  this 
light  not  only  pointed  out  the  dangers  and  di£cul. 
ties  of  the  road,  but  by  a  certain  reflecting  power, 
it  turned  inward  on  themselves,  and  revealed 
to  them  ugly  si^hbi  in  their  ovn  hearts,  to 
which  they  rather  chose  to  be  blind ;  for  those 
travellers  were  of  that  prepcistoroua  number 
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who  *elio0e  dtrkneM  rather  than  light,*  and  for 
the  old  obvious  reason,  *  because  their  deeds  were 
eTil.*  Now,  it  was  remarkable  that  these  two 
properties  were  inseparable,  and  that  the  lamp 
would  be  of  little  outward  use,  except  to  those 
who  used  it  as  an  internal  reflector.  A  threat 
and  a  promise  also  never  failed  to  accomponj^ 
the  ofTer  of  this  light  from  the  king ;  a  promise 
that  to  those  who  improved  what  they  had,  more 
should  be  given ;  and  a  threat,  that  from  those 
who  did  not  use  it  wisely,  should  be  taken  away 
wen  what  they  had. 

I  observed  that  when  the  road  was  very  dan- 
gerous ;  when  terrors,  and  difficulties,  and  death 
beaet  the  fervent  traveller ;  then,  on  their  faithful 
importunity,  the  king  voluntarily  gave  large 
mnd  bountifiil  supplies  of  light,  such  as  in  com- 
mon seasons  never  could  have  been  expected-: 
always  proportioning  the  quantity  given  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case ;  *  as  their  day  was,  such 
was  their  light  and  strength.' 

Though  many  chose  to  depend  entirely  on 
their  own  original  lamp,  yet  it  was  observed 
Chat  this  light  was  apt  to  go  out  if  left  to  itself. 
It  was  easily  blown  out  by  those  violent  gusts 
which  were  perpetually  howling  through  the 
wilderness ;  and  indeed  it  was  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  that  unwholesome  atmosphere  to  extin- 
guish it,  just  as  you  have  seen  a  candle  ^o  oul 
when  exposed  to  the  vapours  and  foul  air  of  a 
damp  room.  It  was  a  melancholv  sight  to  scp 
multitudes  of  travellers  heedlessly  pacing  on, 
boasting  they  had  light  enough  of  their  own, 
and  despising  the  ofrer  of  more.  But  what  as* 
tonisbed  me  most  of  all  was,  to  see  many,  and 
some  oC  them  too  accounted  men  of  first  rate 
wit,  actually  busy  in  blowing  cut  their  own  light, 
because  while  any  spark  of^it  remained,  it  only 
served  to  torment  them,  and  point  out  things 
which  they  did  not  wish  to  see.  And  having 
once  blown  out  their  own  light,  they  were  not 
easy  till  they  had  blown  out  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours alflo;  so  that  a  good  part  of  the  wilderness 
seemed  to  exhibit  a  sort  of  universal  blindman^s 
btf/T,  each  endeavoring  to  catch  his  neighbour, 
while  his  own  voluntary  blindness  exposed  him 
to  be  caught  himself;  so  that  each  was  actually 
falling  into  the  snare  he  was  laying  for  another, 
till  at  length,  as  selhshness  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  blindness,  *  catch  he  that  catch  can,* 
became  the  general  motto  of  tlie  wilderness. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  vision,  that  there  were  some 
others  who  were  busy  in  strewing  the  most  gaudy 
flowers  bver  the  numerous  bogs,  and  precipices, 
and  pitfalls  with  which  the  wilderness  abounded ; 
and  thus  making  danger  and  death  look  so  ipv, 
that  poor  thoughtless  creatures  seemed  to  delight 
in  their  own  destruction.  Those  pitfalls  did  not 
appear  deep  or  dangerous  to  the  eye,  because 
over  them  were  raised  gay  edifices  with  alluring 
names.  Those  were  filled  with  singing  men  and 
singing  women,  and  with  dancing,  arjd  feasting, 
and  gaming,  and  drinking,  and  jollity,  and  mad- 
oesj.  But  though  the  scenery  was  gay,  the 
footing  was  unsound.  The  floors  were  full  of 
boles,  through  which  the  unthinking  merry- 
makers were  continually  sinking.  Some  tum- 
bled through  in  the  middle  of  a  song ;  more  at 
the  end  of  a  feast ;  and  though  there  was  many 
A.  eup  of  intoxicatbn  wreatlied  round  with  flow- 


ers, yet  there  was  alwavs  poison  at  the  bottom 
But  what  most  surprised  me  was  that  though  nc 
day  past  over  theif*  heads  in  which  some  of  the 
most  merry-makers  did  not  drop  through,  yet 
their  loss  made  little  impression  on  those  who 
were  left  Nay,  instead  of  being  awakened  to 
more  circumspection,  and  self-denial  by  the  con- 
tinual  dropping  off  of  those  about  them,  several 
of  them  seemed  to  borrow  from  thence  an  argu- 
ment of  a  direct  contrary  tendency,  and  the  very 
shortness  of  time  was  only  urged  as  a  reason  to 
use  it  more  sedulously  tor  the  indulgence  in 
sensual  delights.  'Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow  we  die.'  *Lot  us  crown  oursehes  with 
rose-buds  before  they  are  withered.'  With  fjese 
and  a  thousand  other  such  little  inscriptions,  the 
gay  garlands  of  the  wilderness  were  decorated. 
Some  admired  poets  were  set  to  work  to  set  the 
most  corrupt  sentiments  to  the  most  harmonious 
tunes ;  these  were  sung  without  scruple,  chiefly 
inneed  by  the  looser  sons  of  riot,  but  not  seldom 
aUo  by  the  more  orderly  daughters  of  sobriety, 
who  wera  not  aoli&med  to  sing  to  the  sound  of 
instrumentG,  sentiments  so  corrupt  and  immoral, 
that  they  would  have  blushed  to  speak  or  read 
them:  but  tha  music  seemed  to  sanctify  the 
corruption,  espeoidlly  such  as  was  connected 
with  love  or  drinking. 

Now  I  observed  that  all  the  travellers  who 
had  30  muc'*i  as  a  spark  of  life  left,  seemed  every 
now  and  (nen,  as  they  moved  onwards,  to  cast 
an  eye,  (hough  with  very  diflerent  degrees  of 
attention,  towards  the  Hapin/  Land^  which  they 
were  told  lay  at  the  ond  of  their  journey  ;  but  as 
they  could  not  see  ys.'j  far  forward,  and  as  they 
knew  there  was  a  dark  and  thadowy  valley  whicli 
must  needs  be  crossed  bef;;re  they  could  attoin 
to  the  Happy  Land^  they  tried  to  turn  their  at- 
tention  from  it  aa  much  as  they  could.  The 
truth  is,  they  were  not 'sufficiently  apt  to  consult 
a  map  and  a  road-book  which  the  King  had 
given  Ihem,  and  which  pointed  out  the  path  to 
the  Happy  Land  so  clearly,  that  the  *  wayfaring 
men,  though  simple,  could  not  err.'  This  map 
also  defined  very  correctly  the  boundaries  of  tins 
Happy  Land  from  the  Land  of  Miseryy  both  of 
which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  dark  and  sha- 
dowy valley  ;  but  so  many  beacons  and  llirht- 
houses  were  erected,  so  manj  clear  and  explicit 
directions  furnished  for  avoiding  the  one  coun- 
try and  attaining  the  other,  that  it  was  not  the 
king's  fault,  if  oven  one  single  traveller  got 
wrong.  But  I  aoi  inclined  to  think  that,  in 
spite  of  the  map  and  the  road-book,  and  the 
King's  word,  and  his  cfTers  of  asbistance  to  get 
them  thither,  that  the  travellers  in  general  did 
not  heartily  and  truly  believe,  after  all,  that 
there  was  any  «5uch  country  as  the  Happy  Land; 
or  at  least  the  paltry  and  trani>icnt  pleasures  of 
the  wilderness  sc  bj^sotted  thoni,  the  thoufrhts  of 
the  dark  and  shadowy  valley  so  frif^htcned  tlicm, 
that  they  thought  -hey  should  be  more  com- 
fort  able  by  ba?ushing  all  thought  and  forecast, 
and  driving  the  subject  quite  out  of  their  heads. 

Now,  1  also  Few  in  my  dream,  that  there  wore 
two  roads  through  the  wilderness,  one  of  which 
every  traveller  must  needs  take.  The  frrst  was 
narrow,  and  difficult,  and  rough,  but  it  was  in- 
fallibly safe.  It  did  not  admit  the  trr-vellcr  to 
stray  cither  to  lh«  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  yet 
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it  was  far  from  bem^  deMitate  of  real  comforts 
or  fcober  pi'-a-ures.  The  other  was  a  broad  and 
tempting  way,  aboandtng^  with  laxurioas  fruiU 
and  gaudy  O'jwers,  to  tempt  the  eje  and  please 
the  appetite.  To  fbrg^et  this  dark  vaUey,  throagh 
which  erery  traveller  was  well  assured  he  must 
one  day  pajs«,  seemed  the  object  of  general  de- 
tire.  To  this  grand  end,  all  that  human  inge- 
nnity  could  invent  was  industriously  set  to  work. 
The  travellers  read,  and  they  wrote,  and  they 
painted,  and  they  song,  and  they  danced,  and 
they  drank  as  they  went  along,  not  so  much 
because  they  all  cared  for  these  thin^  or  had 
any  real  joy  in  them,  as  because  this  restless 
activity  served  to  divert  their  attention  from 
ever  being  fixed  on  the  dark  and  thadotey  valley. 
The  king,  who  knew  the  thoaghlless  tempers 
of  the  travellers,  and  how  apt  they  were  to  forget 
their  journey *8  end,  had  thought  of  a  thousand 
little  kind  attentions  to  warn  them  of  their  dan- 
gers :  and  a^  wc  sometimes  see  in  our  gardens 
written  on  a  board  in  great  letters,  Bewark  or 

■PKLHO  GUMS MAN  TRAFi   AtK  SET  BERK  ;   SO  had 

this  king  c»ased  to  be  written  and  stuck  up  be- 
lore  the  eyes  of  the  travellers,  several  little 
notices  and  cautions ;  such  as,  *  Broad  is  the 
way  that  leadeth  to  destruction. — *  Take  heed, 
lest  ye  also  perish.* — *  Wo  to  them  that  rise  up 
early  to  drink  wine.* — *The  pleasures  of  sin  are 
bat  for  a  season,*  Slo,  Such  were  the  notices 
directed  to  the  broad-way  travellers ;  but  they 
were  so  bnsity  engaged  in  plucking  tho  Powers, 
■ometiuies  before  they  were  blow  n,  and  in  de- 
vouring the  fruits  often  before  they  were  ripe,  i 
and  in  loading  themselves  with  yellow  c2ay,  under  I 
the  weight  of  which  milKcns  pcriiihc^.  that  they  i 
had  no  time  so  jnuch  as  to  look  at  tLe  king's  | 
direcUouf.  Many  went  wrong  because  they 
preferred  a  merry  journey  to  a  safe  one,  and 
because  they  were  terrified  by  certain  notices 
ehiefly  intended  for  the  narrow-way  travellers ; 
such  as,  *ye  shall  weep  aid  lamerit,  lut  the 
world  shall  rejoice  :*  but  had  these  foolish  people 
allowed  themselves  time  or  patience  to  reti  to 
the  end,  which  they  s-Idom  would  do.  thoy  would 
have  seen  these  cnuitbrtable  words  added,  *  But 
your  sorrow^  shall  be  turned  into  joy  ;'  also, 
your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you  ;*  and,  •  they 
that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.* 

Now,  I  also  saw  in  my  dream,  that  many 
travellers  who  had  a  strong  dread  of  ending  at 
the  Land  of  Mitery  walked  up  to  the  Strati 
Gate^  hoping  that  though  the  entrance  was  nar- 
row,  yet  if  they  could  once  get  in,  the  road  would 
widen  ;  but  what  was  their  grief,  when  on  look- 
ing more  closely  they  saw  written  on  the  inside, 
♦Narrow  is  the  way;*  this  made  them  Uke 
fright;  they  compared  the  inscriptions  with 
which  the  whole  wav  was  lined,  such  as,  *  Be 
ye  not  conformed  to  this  world ;  deny  yourselves, 
take  up  your  cross,'  with  all  the  tempting  plea- 
furos  of  the  wilderness.  Some  indeed  recollected 
4ie  fine  dcf^criptions  they  h&d  read  of  the  Happy 
Land,  the  Golden  City,  and  the  River$  of  Plem- 
mre,  and  they  sighed  :  but  then  those  joys  were 
listant,  and  from  the  faintncss  of  their  light, 
they  soon  got  to  think  that  what  was  remote 
might  bo  uncertain,  and  while  the  present  good 
increased  in  bulk  the  distant  good  receded,  di- 
minished, disappeared.    Their  faith  failed  ;  they 


would  trust  no  farther  than  they  coald  see;  tiMy 
drew  back  and  got  into  the  Brand  Way,  takin^^ 
a  common  but  sad  refuse  in  tlie  number,  the 
fashion,  and  the  gaycty  of  thtir  companiooa 
When  these  faint-hearted  peop!»»,  who  yet  ha(f 
set  out  well,  turned  back,  their  li^ht  was  quite 
pot  out,  and  then  they  bee i me  w(»rse  than  thoee 
who  had  made  no  attempt  to  get  in.  *  For  it  is 
impossible,  that  is,  it  i»  next  to  impossible,  lor 
tho«  who  were  once  cnli^rhtened,  and  have  tasted 
of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  tiie  good  word  of  God, 
and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  eome,  if  they  &|1 
away,  to  renew  them  again  to  repentance.' 

A  few  honest  humble  trarellent  not  naturalhr 
stronger  than  the  rest,  hot  strengthened  by  their 
trust  in  the  king's  word,  came  np,  by  the  light 
of  their  lamps,  and  meekly  entered  in  at  the 
Sftait  Gate.  As  they  advanced  farther  thcy^ 
folt  lees  heavy,  and  though  the  way  did  not  m 
reality  grow  wider,  yet  they  grew  reconciled  to 
the  narrowness  of  it,  especially  when  they  saw  th« 
walls  here  and  there  studded  with  certain  jewel* 
called  promises,  such  as :  *He  that  enduretn  to  tht 
end  shall  be  saved  ;*  and  ^y  grace  is  sufficient  fbt 
you.'  Some,  when  they  were  almost  ready  tc 
faint,  were  encouraged  by  seeinsr  that  many 
niches  in  the  Narrow  Way  were  filled  with  sta 
tues  and  pictures  of  saints  and  martyrs,  whc 
had  borne  their  testimony  at  the  stake,  that  the 
Narrow  Way  was  the  safb  way  ;  and  these  tra- 
vellers, instead  of  sinking  at  the  sight  of  the 
painted  wheel  aad  7l.jbet,the  sword  and  furnace, 
were  animated  wiU;  thc^te  words  written  undet 
theni,  *Thv>«e  that  t^car  nhitc  robes,  came  out 
of  great  tribulation,'  and  *  be  ye  followers  of 
th^se  who  ilrcu^h  faith  and  patience  inherit  the 
proraiaes.' 

xu.  the  mean  time  there  came  a  great  rouhi- 
tUGd  of  travellers  all  from  Laodicea ;  this  was 
the  largest  party  I  had  yet  seen  ;  these  were 
neither  hot  nor  cold ;  they  would  not  give  up 
fattiri  hope,  and  they  could  not  endure  present 
pain.  So  they  contrived  to  deceive  themselves, 
by  fiB eying  *hat  though  they  resolved  to  keep 
the  ("loppy  Land  in  view,  yet  theje  mubt  needs 
be  mar.y  different  ways  which  lead  to  it,  no  doubt 
ail  equally  sure,  without  all  being  equally  rough ; 
so  they  set  on  foot  certain  little  contrivances  to 
attain  the  end  without  using  the  means,  and 
softened  down  the  spirit  of  the  king's  directions 
to  fit  them  to  their  own  practice.  Sometimes 
they  would  split  a  direction  in  two,  and  only  use 
that  half  which  suited  them.  For  instanop  when 
they  met  with  the  following  rule  on  the  way. 
post,  *  Trust  in  the  Lord  and  be  doing  good,* 
they  would  take  the  first  half,  and  make  them- 
selves easy  with  a  general  sort  of  trust,  that 
through  the  mercy  of  the  king  all  would  go  well 
with  Uiem,  though  they  themselves  did  nothing. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  many  made  sure  that  a 
few  good  works  of  their  own  would  do  their 
business,  and  carry  them  safely  to  the  Happy 
Jjand,  though  they  did  not  trust  in  the  Lord, 
nor  place  any  faith  in  his  word.  So  they  took 
the  second  half  of  the  spliced  direction.  Thu^ 
some  perished  by  a  lazy  faith,  and  others  by  a 
working  pride. 

A  large  parly  of  Pharisees  now  appeared,  who 
had  so  neglected  their  lamp  that  the^  did  not 
see  tlieir  way  at  all,  though  they  fancied  thcoi- 
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tetfen  tu  be  fall  of  light ;  they  kopt  ap  appear- 
tnces  {K>  well  as  to  delude  others,  and  most  eflfec- 
toally  to  delude  themselves,  with  a  notion  that 
they  might  be  (bond  in  the  right  way  at  last. 
In  this  dreadfbl  delusion  they  went  on  to  the 
end,  and  till  they  were  finally  plunged  in  the 
dark  valley,  never  discovered  the  horrors  which 
awaited  them  on  the  dismal  shore.  It  was  re- 
markable that  while  these  Pharisees  were  oflen 
boasting  how  bright  their  light  burnt,  in  order 
to  get  the  praise  of  men,  the  humble  travellers, 
whose  steady  light  showed  their  good  works  to 
othcfR,  refused  all  commendation,  and  the 
brighter  their  light  sbined  before  men,  so  much 
the  more  they  insisted  that  they  ought  to  glorify 
not  themselves,  bat  their  Father  whicli  is  in 
heaven. 

I  now  set  myself  to  observe  what  was  the 
particular  let,  molestation  and  hindrance  which 
obstructed  particular  travellers  in  their  endca- 
roars  to  enter  in  at  the  Strait  Gale.  I  re- 
marked a  huge  portly  man  who  seemed  desirous 
of  ^tting  in,  but  he  carried  about  him  such  a 
vast  prtiviition  of  bags  full  or  gold,  and  had  on 
•o  many  rich  garments,  which  stuffed  him  out 
•o  wide,  that  though  ho  pushed  and  squeezed, 
Kke  one  who  had  really  a  mind  to  get  in,  yet 
he  could  not  possibly  do  so.  Then  I  heard  a 
voice  crying,  *  Wo  to  him  who  loadeth  himself 
with  thick  clay.'  The  poor  man  felt  somethir«g 
was  wrong,  and  even  went  so  for  as  to  change 
some  of  his  more  cumbersome  vanities  into 
others  which  pcemed  less  bulky,  but  still  he 
and  his  pack  were  much  too  wide  for  the  gate. 
He  would  not  however  give  up  the  matter  so 
easily,  but  bf^gan  to  throw  away  a  littie  of  the 
coa!6cr  part  of  his  baggage,  buttitill  I  remarked 
that  he  threw  away  none  of  the  vanities  which 
lay  near  his  heart  He  tried  again,  but  it  would 
not  do ;  still  his»  dimensions  were  too  lege.  He 
now  looked  up  and  read  these  wcrde,  '  How 
hardly  shall  those  who  have  riches  ecCer  into 
the  kingdom  of  God.*  The  poor  man  c-ghci  to 
find  that  it  was  impossible  to  enjoy  his  dl!  of 
both  worlds,  and  *  went  away  sorrowing.'  If  he 
ever  afterwards  cast  a  thought  towards  the 
Happy  Land,  it  was  only  to  regret  that  the  road 
which  led  to  it  was  too  narrow  to  admit  any  but 
the  meagre  children  of  want,  who  were  not  so 
encumbered  by  wealth  as  to  be  too  bi^  for  the 
passage.  Had  he  read  on,  he  would  have  seen 
that  *  with  God  all  things  are  possible.' 

Another  advanced  with  much  confidence  of 
miccens,  for  having  little  worldly  riches  or  ho- 
boars,  the  gate  did  not  seem  so  strait  to  him. 
He  got  to  the  threshold  triumphantly,  and  seem- 
ed to  look  back  with  disdain  on  all  that  he  was 
qoitting.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  he  was 
■0  bloated  with  pride,  and  stuffed  out  with  solf- 
■ufficiency,  that  he  could  not  get  in.  Nay,  he 
was  in  a  worse  way  than  tlie  rich  man  just 
named ;  for  he  had  been  willing  to  throw  away 
■ome  of  his  outward  luggage,  whereas  this  man 
refused  to  part  with  a  grain  of  that  vanity  and 
■elf-applnusc  which  made  him  too  large  for  the 
way.  The  sense  of  his  own  worth  so  swelled 
Aim  out  that  he  stuck  fast  in  the  gatoway,  and 
could  neither  get  in  nor  mh.  Finding  now  that 
hj  must  cat  off  all  th  w«  ^ij?  thoughts  of  himself^ 
if  he  wished  to  M     u^i  aced  to  such  a  si^e  as  to 


pass  the  gate,  he  ga\  c  up  all  thoughts  of  it.  He 
scorned  that  huinility  and  self-denial  which 
might  have  shrunk  him  down  to  the  proper  di- 
mensions j  the  m.ro  he  insisted  on  his  own  qua- 
lifications f(i  entrruco,  the  more  impossible  it 
became  tz  ecter,  ••  r  tne  bigger  he  grew.  Find- 
ing tliat  he  yLXi.8l  k^.come  quite  another  manner 
of  man  befbrz  hz  iv:iJd  hope  to  get  in,  he  gave 
up  the  de^ir^;  ai?/i  I  r.ow  saw  that  though  when 
he  set  his  face  tov»a.rc8  the  Happy  Land  no  could 
not  get  an  inch  f.r^vtr??,  yet  the  instant  he  made 
a  metier,  to  lurn  tL-.k  into  the  world,  his  speed 
became  .  a[  id  er^ougii.  ti.nd  he  got  back  into  the 
Broad  Way  much  ex  :\3r  than  he  got  out  of  it. 

Many,  whc  fjr  5  iime  were  brought  down 
from  their  uscal  bulk  by  some  afHiction,  seemed 
to  get  in  with  zrzc.  Thoy  now  thought  all  their 
dimculties  over,  foi  Yzving  been  surfeited  with 
the  world  durinr  thci:  iete  disappointment,  they 
turned  their  tacK«  i.-pzr.  it  willingly  enough,  and 
fancied  they  v/cre  t^.rei  oHt.  A  fit  of  sickness, 
perhaps,  which  ie  very  apt  to  reduce,  had  for  a 
time  brought  their  boc^'es  into  subjection,  so  that 
they  were  enabled  'est  to  get  in  at  the  gateway  • 
but  as  soon  as  heahh  ';nd  spirits  returned,  tne 
way  grew  narrower  zrA  narrower  to  them ;  and 
thoy  could  not  get  on,  but  turned  short,  and  got 
back  into  the  worU.  I  saw  many  attempt  to 
enter  who  were  steppe:  short  by  a  large  burthen 
of  worldly  cares  i  others  r;y  a  .oad  of  idolatrova 
attachments ;  but  I  obccn  id  tl.at  "othing  proved 
a  more  complete  ba:  t'r  i  i:  ?X  "^.ist  bundle  of 
prejudices  with  whi?h  :-:;J*:!.*ics  vere  loaded 
— Other  wore  fata^Jy  'Jb:\.  uotc^'  bj  !oads  of  bad 
habits  which  ll.o/  t??u1  :•  jct  iiy  do  ^n,  though 
they  know  It  pio'cnteci  tk«lr  f^iraane. 

Some  ff^,  however,  of  iroct  J-scriptions,  who 
h^d  kept  \.^Ai  light  ah- e  by  craving  constant 
si'ppiiec  frcr,  the  kir.g't  t'eaeary,  got  through 
at  laLt  cy  *,  Luen^th  -Ahich  thsy  felt  not  to  be 
their  cwn.  One  peer  man,  who  carried  the 
icigeti  bundle  cf  bad  hab-'tg  I  had  seen,  could 
not  get  en  a  step ;  he  ncvct  ce-ised,  however,  to 
•Kipiore  for  light  cnoui;h  to  see  where  his  mise- 
ry lay ;  he  threw  down  or*e  cf  his  bundle?,  then 
ar-cther,  but  all  to  little  purpose ;  still  he  couio 
not  stir.  At  last  strivinf^  as  if  in,agony  ^w*:ioi 
is  who  true  way  of  cntermg)  he  threw  d';wij  ;r>fc 
the  heaviest  article  in  his  pack ;  this  wus  fiel- 
Jishness:  the  poor  fellow  felt  relieved  al  uiice, 
his  light  burned  brightly,  and  the  rest  o*  his 
pack  was  as  nothing. 

Then  I  heard  a  great  noise  as  of  carpoaters 
at  work.  I  looked  what  this  might  be,  and  saw 
many  sturdy  travellers,  who  finding  Uiey  were 
too  bulky  to  get  through,  tof^k  it  mto  their  heads 
not  to  reduce  themselves,  but  to  widen  the  gate ; 
they  hacked  «in  this  side,  and  hewed  on  that; 
but  all  their  hacking  and  hewing,  and  hammer- 
ing was  to  no  purpose,  they  got  their  labour  for 
their  pains.  It  would  have  been  possible  for 
them  to  have  reduced  themselves,  had  thoy  at- 
tempted it,  but  to  widen  the  narrow  way  was 
impossible. 

What  grieved  me  most  was  to  observe  that 
many  who  had  got  on  successfully  a  good  uMy, 
now  stopped  to  rest  and  to  admire  their  own 
progress.  While  they  were  thus  valuing  thejn- 
selves  on  their  attain^ncnls,  their  li^^ht  diniinlsh 
ed.  While  these  wore  boasting  how  far  ihcv  ha 
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left  others  behind  who  had  set  out  mach  earlier, 
some  slower  travellers  whoso  beginning  bad  not 
been  so  promising,  but  who  had  walked  meekly 
and  cirbumspectly,  now  outstripped  them. — 
These  last  walked*not  as  though  the^  had  already 
attained ;  but  this  one  thing  Uiey  ,did,  forgetting 
the  things  which  were  behind,  they  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  their  hiffh 
calling.  These,  though  naturally  weak,  yet  by 
laying  aside  every  weighty  finUhtd  the  race  that 
was  before  them.  Those  who  had  kept  their 
*  light  burning,*  who  were  not  *wise  in  their 
own  conceit,*  who  '  laid  their  help  on  one  that  is 
mighty,*  who  had  chosen  to  suffer  affliction  ra. 
ther  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  sin  for  a  sea- 
son,* came  at  lenslh  to  the  Happy  Land, — They 
had  indeed  the  Dark  and  Shadowy  Valley  to 


cross,  but  even  there  they  found  a  rod  and  a 
staff  to  comfort  tham.  Their  light  instead  of 
being  put  out  bv  the  damps  of  Uie  Valley  and 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  often  burnt  with  added 
brightness.  Some  indeed  suffered  the  terrors 
of  a  short  eclipse;  but  even  then  their  light,  like 
that  of  a  dark  lantern,  was  not  put  out;  it  was 
only  turned  for  a  while  from  him  who  carried 
it,  and  even  these  often  finished  their  course 
with  joy. — But  be  that  as  it  might,  the  instant 
they  reached  the  Happy  Land,  all  tears  were 
wiped  ff<*m  their  eves,  and  the  king  himself 
came  foiih  and  welcomed  them  into  his  pre- 
sence,  aod  put  a  crown  upon  their  heads,  with 
these  wor<!s,  *  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser 
vanl,  cntor  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord.* 


PARLEY,  THE  POUTER. 

ANALLEGORIT: 

Showing  how  robbers  without  can  never  get  into  a  house,  anless  there  are  traitors  within. 


Therk  was  once  a  certain  nobleman  who  had 
a  house  or  castle  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
wilderness,  but  inclosed  in  a  garden.  Now  there 
was  a  band  of  robbers  in  tlie  wilderness  who 
had  a  great  mind  to  plunder  and  destroy  the 
castle,  but  they  had  not  succeeded  in  their  en- 
deavours,  because  the  master  had  given  strict 
orders  to  •  watck  without  ceasing,''  To  quicken 
their  vigilance  ho  used  to  tell  them  that  their 
care  would  soon  have  an  end ;  that  though  the 
nights  they  had  to  watch  were  dark  and  stormy, 
yet  they  were  but  few ;  the  period  of  resistance 
was  short,  that  of  rest  would  be  eternal. 

The  robbers,  however,  attacked  the  castle  in 
various  ways.  They  tried  at  every  avenue, 
watched  to  take  advantage  of  every  careless  mo- 
ment ;  looked  for  an  open  door  or  a  neglected 
window.  But  though  they  often  made  the  bolts 
shake  and  the  windows  rattle,  they  could  never 
greatly  hurt  the  house,  much  less  get  into  it 
Do  you  know  the  reason  ?  it  was  because  the 
servants  were*  never  off  their  guard.  They 
board  the  noises  plain  enough,  and  used  to  be 
not  a  little  frightened,  fur  they  were  aware  both 
of  the  strength  and  perseverance  of  their  ene- 
mies. But  what  seemed  rather  odd  to  some  of 
these  servants,  the  lord  ustd  to  tell  them,  that 
while  they  continued  to  be  afraid  they  would  bo 
safe  ;  and  it  passed  into  a  sort  cf  proverb  in  that 
family  *  Happy  is  he  that  fearoth  always.'  Some 
of  the  servant,  however,  tho;ight  this  a  contra- 
diction. 

One  day,  when  the  master  was  going  fVom 
home,  he  called  his  servants  all  together,  and 
spoke  to  them  as  follows  :  *  I  will  not  repeat  to 
you  tha  directions  I  hive  so  oflcu  given  you  ; 
they  are  all  written  down  in  tob  book  or  "laws, 
of  which  every  one  of  you  has  a  copy.  Remcn- 
bf»r,  it  is  a  very  short  time  that  yon  are  to  re- 
main in  this  castle;  you  will  soon  remove  to  my 
more  settled  habitation,  to  a  more  durable  house, 
not  made  with  hands.  As  that  hous;;  is  never 
exp3!ied  to  any  attack,  so  it  never  stands  in  need 
of  any  repair;  for  that  country  is  never  infested  I 


by  any  sor.s  of  violence.  Here  you  arc  servants; 
there  you  w  ill  be  princes.  But  mark  my  words, 
and  you  wiii  find  the  same  in  the  book  op  mt 
LAWS,  whether  ycu  will  ever  attain  to  that  house, 
will  depend  or.  th3  macner  in  which  you  defend 
yourselves  in  this.  A  stent  vigilance  for  a  short 
time  will  sticuro  your  certain  tiaopinesa  for  ever. 
But  every  thing  depends  en  your  present  exer- 
tions. IK>D*t  compla'.n  and  tcke  advantage  of 
my  absence,  and  call  me  c  hard  master,  and 
grumble  that  you  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  an 
howling  wildernesa  without  peace  or  security. 
Say  not,  that  you  are  exposed  to  temptations 
without  any  power  to  resist  them.  You  have 
some  difficulties,  it  is  true,  but  you  have  many 
helps  and  miny  comforts  to  make  ihis  house 
tolerable,  even  before  you  got  to  the  other.  Your*s 
is  not  a  hard  service;  and  if  it  were,  '  the  time 
is  short'  Yc»u  have  arms  if  you  will  use  them, 
and  doors  if  you  will  bar  them,  and  strength  if 
you  will  use  it.  I  would  defy  all  the  attacks  of 
the  robbers  v:>ithout,  if  I  could  depend  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  people  within.  If  the  thieves  ever 
get  in  and  destroy  the  house,  it  must  be  by  the 
connivance  of  one  of  the  fiimily.  For  it  is  a 
standing  law  of  this  castle,  that  mere  outward 
attack  can  neter  destroy  tf,  if  there  be  no  con^ 
senting  traitor  ttithin.  You  will  stand  or  fall 
as  you  will  observe  this  rule.  If  you  are  finallj 
happy,  it  will  be  by  my  grace  and  favour ;  if  yea 
are  ruined,  it  will  be  your  own  fault.* 

When  the  nobleman  had  done  speaking,  every 
servant  repeated  his  assurance  of  attachment 
and  firm  allegiance  to  his  master.  But  among 
them  all,  not  one  was  so  vehement  and  loud  in 
his  professions  as  old  Parley  the  porter.  Parley, 
indeed,  it  was  well  known,  was  ahvays  talking, 
which  exposed  him  to  no  small  danjjer ;  for  as 
he  was  the  foremost  to  promise,  so  In  was  the 
slackest  to  perform  :  and,  to  sprik  the  truth, 
though  ho  was  a  civil  spoken  fcIIo\r,  his  lord  was 
more  afraid-of  him,  with  all  his  professione,  than 
he  wa«f  of  the  rest  who  protested  ]o^<.  He  knew 
that  Parley  was  vain,  crcdulons,  and  sclfsuffi 
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.lent ;  and  he  always  apprehended  more  dani^er 
/h>m  Parley*8  impertinence,  curiosity,  and  luve 
of  novelty,  than  even  from  the  stronger  vices  of 
some  of  his  other  servants.  The  rest  indeed, 
seldom  got  into  any  scrape,  of  which  Parley  was 
not  the  cause  in  some  shape  or  other. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess,  that 
though  Parley  was  allowed  every  refreshment, 
and  all  the  needful  rest  which  the  nature  of  his 
place  permitted,  yet  he  thought  it  very  hard  to 
be  ft>rced  to  be  so  constantly  on  duty.  *  Nothing 
bat  watching,*  said  Parley.  *  1  have,  to  be  sure, 
many  pleasures,  and  meat  sufficient  ,*  and  plenty 
of  chat,  in  virtue  of  my  office,  and  I  pick  up  a 
good  deal  of  news  of  the  comers  and  goers  by 
day,  but  it  is  hard  that  at  night  I  must  watch 
as  narrowly  as  a  housedog,  and  yet  let  in  no 
company  without  orders ;  only  because  there  is 
naid  to  be  a  few  straggling  robbers  here  in  the 
wilderness,  with  whom  my  master  does  not  care 
to  let  us  be  acquainted,  fie  pretends  to  make 
us  vigilant  through  fear  of  the  robbers,  bat  I 
suspect  it  is  only  to  make  us  mope  alone.  A 
merry  companion  and  a  mug  of  beer  would 
make  the  night  pass  cheerily.*  Parley,  how- 
ever, kept  all  these  thoughts  to  himself  or  ut- 
tered them  only  when  no  one  heard,  for  talk  he 
most  Hejwgan  to  listen  to  the  nightly  whist- 
ling  of  the  robbers  under  the  windows  with 
rather  lees  alarm  than  formerly,  and  was  some- 
times so  tired  of  watching,  that  he  thought  it 
was  even  better  to  run  the  risk  of  being  robbed 
otice,  Uum  to  live  always  in  the  fear  of  robbers. 

There  was  certain  bounds  in  which  the  lord 
allowed  his  servants  to  walk  and  divert  them- 
selves at  all  proper  seasons.  A  pleasant  garden 
sarroanded  the  castle,  and  a  thick  hedge  sepa- 
rated  this  garden  from  the  wilderness,  which 
was  infested  by  the  robbers;  in  this  gar- 
den they  were  permitted  to  amuse  themselves. 
The  master  advised  them  always  to  keep  within 
these  bounds.  *  While  you  observe  this  rule,* 
said^'be,  *■  you  will  be  safe  and  well ;  and  you 
will  consult  your  own  safety  and  happiness,  as 
well  as  show  your  love  to  me,  by  not  venturing 
over  to  the  eztremiiy  of  your  bounds ;  he  who 
goes  as  far  as  he  dares,  always  shows  a  wish  to 
go  &rther  than  he  ought,  and  commonly  does 
so.* 

It  was  remarkable,  that  the  nearer  these  ser- 
vants kept  to  tlie  castle,  and  the  farther  from 
the  hedge,  the  more  uglv  the  wilderness  appear- 
ed. And  the  nearer  they  approached  the  for- 
bidden bounds,  their  own  home  appeared  more 
dull,  and  the  wilderness  more  delightful.  And 
this  the  master  knew  when  he  gave  his  orders ; 
for  he  never  either  did  or  said  any  thing  without 
a  good  reason.  And  when  his  servants  some- 
times desired  an  explanation  of  the  reason,  he 
used  to  tell  thcra  thoy  would  understand  it  when 
they  came  to  the  other  house  ;  for  it  was  one  of 
the  pleasures  of  that  house,  that  it  would  ex- 
plain all  the  mysteries  of  this,  and  any  little  ob. 
scurities  in  the  ma8ter*s  conduct  would  be  then 
made  quite  plain. 

Parley  was  the  first  who  promisf^d  to  keep 
dear  of  the  hedge,  and  yet  was  often  seen  look- 
mg  as  near  as  he  durst.  One  day  ho  ventured 
close  up  to  the  hedge,  put  two  or  three  stones 
one  on  another,  and  tried  to  peep  over.     He  saw 


one  of  the  robbers  stroUiug  as  near  as  be  coald 
be  on  the  forbidden  side.  This  man*s  name  was 
Mr.  Flatterwell,  a  smooth  civil  man,  *  whose 
words  were  softer  than  butter,  having  war  in  his 
heart*    He  made  several  low  bows  to  Parley. 

Now,  Parley  knew  so  little  of  the  world,  that 
he  actually  concluded  all  robbers  must  have  an 
ugly  look  which  should  frighten  you  at  once, 
and  coarse  brutal  manners  which  would  at  first 
sight  show  they  were  enemies.  He  thought, 
like  a  poor  ignorant  fellow  as  he  was,  that  this 
mild  specious  person  could  never  be  one  of  the 
band.  Flatterwell  accosted  Parley  with  the 
utmost  civility,  which  put  him  quite  off  his 
guard  ;  for  Parley  had  no  notion  that  he  could 
be  an  enemy  who  was  so  soft  and  civil.  For  an 
open  foe  he  would  have  been  prepared.  Parley, 
however,  after  a  little  discourse  drew  this  con- 
clusion, that  either  Mr.  Flatterwell  could  not  bo 
one  of  the  gang,  or  that  if  he  was,  the  robbers 
themselves  could  not  be  such  monsters  as  his 
master  had  described,  and  therefore  it  was  a 
folly  to  be  afraid  of  them. 

Flatterwell  began,  like  a  true  adept  in  his  art, 
by  lulling  all  Parley's  suspicions  asleep ;  and  in- 
stead of  openly  abusing  his  master,  which  would 
have  opened  Parley's  eyes  at  once,  he  pretended 
rather  to  commend  him  in  a  general  way,  as  a 
person  who  meant  well  himself,  but  was  too  apt 
to  suspect  others.  To  this  Parley  assented. 
The  other  then  ventured  to  hint  by  degrees,  that 
though  the  nobleman  might  be  a  good  master  in 
the  main,  yet  he  must  say  he  was  a  little  strict, 
and  a  little  stingy,  and  not  a  little  censorious. 
That  he  was  blamed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
toUdcmess  for  shutting  his  house  against  good 
company,  and  his  servants  were  lauehcd  at  by 
people  of  spirit  for  submitting  to  the  gloomy 
life  of  the  castle,  and  the  insipid  pleasures  of 
the  garden,  instead  of  ranging  in  the  wilderness 
at  large. 

*It  is  true  enough,*  said  Parley,  who  was 
generally  of  the  opinion  of  the  person  he  was 
talking  with,  *  My  master  is  rather  harsh  and 
close.  But  to  own  the  truth,  all  the  barring, 
and  locking,  and  bolting,  is  to  keep  out  a  set  of  , 
gentlemen,  who  he  assures  us  are  robbers,  and 
who  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  destroy 
us.  I  hope  no  offence,  sir,  but  by  your  livery 
I  suspect  yon,  sir,  are  one  of  the  gang  he  is  so 
much  afraid  of.* 

Flatterwell,  Afraid  of  me?  Impossible  deal 
Mr.  Parley.  Tou  see,  I  do  nrot  look  like  an 
enemy.  I  am  unarmed ;  what  harm  can  a  plain 
man  like  me  do  ? 

Parley.  Why,  that  is  true  enongh.  Yet  my 
master  says,  if  we  were  to  let  you  into  the  house, 
we  should  he  ruined  soul  and  body. 

Flatterwell.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Parley  tc  hear 
so  sensible  a  man  as  you  are  so  deceived.  This 
is  mere  prejudice.  He  knows  we  are  cheerful 
entertaining  people,  foes  to  gloom  and  super- 
stition, and  therefore  he  is  so  morose  he  will  not 
let  you  jret  acquainted  with  us. 

Parley.  Well;  ho  says  you  are  a  bind  of 
thieves,  gamblers,  murderers,  drunkards,  and 
atheists. 

FUtttenoell.  Don't  believe  him;  the  worst 
we  should  do,  perhaps,  is,  we  mipht  drink  a 
friendly  glass  with  you  to  your  master's  health 
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or  play  an  innocent  gtune  of  cards  just  to  keep 
you  awake,  or  sing  a  cheerful  song  with  the 
maids  ;  now  is  there  any  barm  in  ail  this  7 

Parley.  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  And 
I  begin  to  think  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
all  my  master  says. 

Flail  ertoell.  The  more  you  know  us,  the  more 
jou  will  like  us.  But  I  wish  there  was  not  this 
ugly  hedge  between  us.  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
say,  and  1  am  afraid  of  being  overheard. 

rarley  was  now  just  going  to  give  a  spring 
over  the  hedge,  but  checked  himself,  saying, 

*  I  dare  not  come  on  your  side,  there  are  people 
about,  and  every  thin^  is  carried  to  my  master.* 
Flatierwell  saw  bv  this  that  his  new  friend  was 
kept  on  his  own  side  of  the  hedge  by  fear  rather 
than  by  principle,  and  from  that  moment  ha^ 
made  sore  of  him.    *  Dear  Mr,  Parley,*  said  he, 

*  if  you  will  allow  me  the  honour  of  a  little  con- 
versation with  you,  I  will  call  under  the  window 
of  your  lodge  this  evening.  I  have  something 
to  <clt  you  greatly  to  your  advantage.  I  ad. 
mire  you  exceedingly.  I  long  for  your  friend- 
ship; our  whole  brotherhood  is  ambitious  of  be- 
inr  kno.vn  to  so  amiable  a  person.* — *0  dear,' 
:sai3  r«iley,  *  I  shall  be  afraid  of  talking  to  you 
at  M.'yiit  It  is  so  against  my  master*s  orders. 
Bnf  I'iJ  vitu  i*:iy  you  had  something  to  tell  me 
to  ny  %'l\ar«l4ge?* 

yiali-n  eA.  Yes,  I  can  point  out  to  you  how 
yo>.  n  <  ^  'uj  a  richer,  a  merrier,  and  a  happier 
man.  Tf  you  will  admit  me  to-ni^ht  under  the 
window,  I  M  ill  convince  you  that  it  is  prejudice 
and  not  wibdom,  which  makes  your  master  bar  , 
his  do(»r  against  us ;  I  will  convince  you  that  | 
the  mi^chiof  of  a  robbery  as  your  master  scurri- 
loubly  calls  us,  is  only  in  the  name ;  that  we  are 
your  true  friends,  and  only  mean  to  promote 
your  happiness. 

•  Djii*t  say  ujc,*  said  jParley,  *  pray  come 
alone ;  I  would  not  see  the  rest  of  the  gang  for 
the  world ;  but  I  think  there  can  be  no  j?reat 
harm  in  talking  to  you  through  the  bars,  if  you 
come  alone ;  but  I  am  determmed  not  to  let  you 
in.  Yet  I  can*t  say  but  I  wish  to  know  what 
you  can  tell  me  so  much  to  my  advantage ;  in- 
deed, if  it  is  for  my  good  I  ought  to  know  it.' 

Flatter  well,  {going  oulf  turns  back.)  Dear 
Mr.  Farley,  there  is  one  thing  I  had  forgotten. 
I  cannot  get  over  the  hedge  at  night  without 
assistance.  You  know  there  is  a  secret  m  the 
nature  of  that  hedge ;  you  in  the  house  may  get 
over  it  into  the  wilderness  of  your  own  accord, 
but  we  cannot  get  to  your  side  by  our  own 
strength.  You  must  look  about  to  see  where 
the  hedge  is  thinnest,  and  then  set  t/y  work  to 
clear  away  here  and  there  a  httle  oough  for  me, 
it  wou*t  be  missed ,  and  if  there  is  but  the 
smallest  hole  made  on  your  side,  those  on  ours 
oan  get  through ,  otherwise  we  do  but  labour  in 
vain.  To  Uun  Parley  made  some  objection, 
tlirougn  the  fear  of  being  seen.  Flatterwell  re- 
plied, that  the  smallest  hole  from  within  would 
be  !«ufHcifint,  for  he  could  then  work  his  own 
way  *  Well,'  said  Parley,  *  I  will  consider  of 
iU  T'^  »w!  sure  I  shall  even  then  be  equally  safe 
."  '•*  >.aNtIo,  as  I  shall  have  all  the  bolls,  bars, 
..^  *u<ks-  between  us,  so  it  will  (nake  but  little 
til  tfe  re  rio^  * 

*Cxjruudy  not,*  said  Flatterwell,   who  know 


it  would  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
So  they  parted  with  mutual  protestations  of  re- 
gard. Parley  went  home  charmed  with  his 
new  friend.  His  eyes  were  now  clearly  opened 
as  to  his  master*s  prejudices  against  the  rob 
berSf  and  he  was  convinced  there  was  more  in 
tlie  name  than  in  the  thing.  *  But,*  said  he, 
*  though  Mr.  Flatterwell  is  certainly  an  agree, 
able  companion,  he  may  not  be  so  safe  an  in. 
mate.  There  can,  however,  be  no  harm  in  talk, 
ing  at  a  distance,  and  I  certainly  won*t  let  him 
in.* 

Parley,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  did  not  for- 
get his  promise  to  thin  the  hedge  of  separation 
a  little.  At  first  he  only  tore  off  a  handftd  of 
leaves,  then  a  little  sprig  then  he  broke  away 
a  bough  or  two.  It  was  observable,  the  larger 
the  breach  became,  the  worse  he  began  to  think 
of  his  master,  and  the  better  of  himself.  Every 
peep  he  took  through  the  broken  hedge  increas. 
ed  his  desire  to  get  out  into  the  wilderness,  and 
made  the  thoughts  of  the  castle  more  irksome 
to  him. 

He  was  continually  repeating  to  himself,  •  I 
wonder  what  Mr.  Flatterwell  can  have  to  say 
so  much  to  my  advantage  ?  I  see  he  does  not 
wish  to  hurt  my  master,  he  only  wishes  to  serve 
me.*  As  the  hour  of  meeting,  ho^c^ver,  drew 
near,  the  master*8  orders  now  and  then  came 
across  Parley*B  thoughts.  So  to  divert  them, 
he  took  up  THE  BOOK.  He  happened  to  open  it 
at  these  words :  *  My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee, 
consent  thou  not*  For  a  moment  his  hear) 
failed  him.  *  If  this  admonition  should  be  )»enr 
on  purpose  ?*  said  he ;  *  but  no,  *tis  a  bugbear 
My  master  told  me  that  if  I  went  tu  the  Umnd^ 
I  should  get  over  the  hedge.  Now  1  went  Ut 
the  utmost  limits,  and  did  not  get  over.'  Here 
conscience  put  in ;  *  Yes,  but  it  was  because  you 
were  watched.* — ^*I  am  sure/  continued  Parley, 
'■  one  may  always  stop  where  one  will,  and  this 
is  only  a  trick  of  my  master's  to  spoil  sport.  So 
I  will  even  hear  what  Mr.  Flatterwell  has  to  say 
so  much  to  my  advantage.  1  am  not  obliged 
(o  follow  his  counsels,  but  tnere  can  be  no  harm 
in  hearing  them.* 

Flatterwell  prevailed  on  the  rest  of  the  rob. 
hers  to  make  no  public  attack  on  the  castle  that 
night  '  My  brethren,'  said  he,  *  you  now  and 
then  fail  in  ^our  schemes,  because  you  are  for 
violent  beginnings,  while  my  smoothing  in- 
sinuating measures  hardly  ever  miss.  Yoa 
come  blustering  and  roaring,  and  frighten  peo- 
pie,  and  set  them  on  their  guard.  You  inspire 
them  with  terror  of  yoi*,  while  my  whole  scheme 
is  to  make  them  think  well  of  themselxyeSy  and 
ill  of  their  master.  If  I  once  get  them  to  enter- 
tain hard  thoughts  of  him,  and  high  thoughts 
of  themselves,  my  business  is  done,  and  they 
fall  plump  into  my  snares.  So  let  this  delicate 
affair  alone  to  me:  Parley  is  a  soflly  fellow* 
he  must  not  be  fVightened,  but  cajoled.  He  is 
the  very  sort  of  a  man  to  succeed  with  ;  and 
worth  a  hundred  of  your  sturdy  sensible  fellows. 
With  them  wc  want  stron?  arguments  and 
strong  temptations ;  but  with  such  fellows  as 
Parley,  in  whom  vanity  and  sensuality  are  the 
leading  qualities  (as,  let  me  tell  you,  is  the  case 
with  far  the  greater  part)  flattery  and  a  promise 
of  ease  and  pleasure,  will  do  more  than  voor 
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whole  battle  array.  If  you  wiH  let  me  mona^, 
I  will  get  you  all  into  the  castle  before  mid- 
night' 

At  night  the  castle  was  barricadoed  as  usual, 
and  no  one  had  observed  the  hole  which  Parley 
had  made  in  the  hedge.  This  oversight  arose 
that  night  from  the  servants*  neglecting  one  of 
the  master's  standing  orders — to  make  a  nightly 
examination  of  the  state  of  things.  The  ne- 
glect did  not  proceed  so  much  from  wilful  dis- 
obedience,  as  from  having  passed  the  evening  in 
sloth  and  diversion,  which  often  amounts  to 
nearly  the  same  in  its  consequences. 

As  all  was  very  cheef  ful  within,'  so  all  was 
very  quiet  without  And  before  they  went  to 
bed,  some  of  the  servants  observed  to  the  rest, 
that  as  they  heard  no  robbers  that  night,  they 
thought  they  mi^ht  now  begin  to  remit  some- 
thing of  their  diligence  in  bolting  and  barring : 
^that  all  this  fastening  and  locking  was  very 
troublesome,  and  they  hoped  the  danger  was  now 
pretty  well  over.  It  was  rather  remarkable, 
that  they  never  made  these  sort  of  observa- 
tions, but  after  an  evening  of  sqme  excess,  and 
when  they  had  neglected  their  priixite  business 
with  their  master.  All,  however,  except  Parley, 
went  quietly  to  bed,  and  seemed  to  feel  uncom- 
mon security. 

Parley  crept  down  to  his  lodge.  He  had  half 
a  mind  to  go  to  bed  too.  Yet  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  disappoint  Mr.  Flatterwell.  So  civil  a 
Sentleman !  To  be  sure  he  micht  have  had  bad 
esigns.  Yet  what  right  had  ne  to  suspect  any 
body  who  made  such  professions,  and  who  was 
so  very  civil  ?  •  Besides,  it  is  something  for  my 
advantage,'  added  Parley.  *  I  will  not  open  thie 
door,  that  is  certain  ;  but  as  he  is  to  come  alone, 
he  can  do  me  no  harm  through  the  bars  of  the 
windows :  and  he  will  think  1  am  a  coward  if  I 
don't  keep  my  word.  No,  I  will  let  him  see 
that  I  am  not  afraid  of  my  own  strength ;  I  will 
show  him  I  can  go  what  length  I  please,  and 
stop  short  when  1  please.'  Had  Flatterwell 
heard  this  boastful  speech,  he  would  have  been 
quite  sure  of  his  max. 

About  eleven.  Parley  heard  the  signal  agreed 
upon.  It  was  so  gentle  as  to  cause  Tittle  alarm. 
So  much  the  worse.  Flatterwell  never  frighten- 
ed any  one,  and  therefore  seldom  failed  of  any 
one.^  Parley  stole  soflly  down,  planted  himself 
at  his  little  window,  opened  the  casement,  and 
•pied  his  new  friend.  It  was  pale  starlight 
Parley  was  a  little  frightened  ;  for  he  thought  he 
perceived  one  or  two  persons  behind  Flatter- 
well  ;  but  the  other  assured  him  it  was  only  his 
own  shadow,  which  hi^  fears  had  magnified  into 
a  company.  *  Though  I  assure  you,'  said  he, 
*  I  have  not  a  friend  but  what  is  as  harmless  as 
myself.' 

Tbey  now  entered  into  serious  discourse,  in 
which  Flatterwell  showed  himself  a  deep  poli- 
tician. He  skilfully  mixed  up  in  his  conver- 
sation a  proper  proportion  of  praide  on  the  plea- 
sures of  the  wilderness,  of  compliments  to  Par- 
ley,  of  ridicule  on  his  master,  und  of  abusive 
sneers  on  the  book  in  which  the  master's  laws 
wore  written.  Against  this  last  he  had  always 
a  particiUlar  spite,  for  he  considered  it  as  the 
grand  instrument  by  which  the  lord  maintain- 
ed his  wrvants  in  their  allegiance  ;  and  when 


they  could  once  be  brought  to  sneer  at  the  Booir 
there  was  an  end  of  submission  to  the  lord 
Parley  had  not  peneltration  enough  to  see  his 
drift  •  As  to  the  book,  Mr.  Flatterwell,'  salS 
he,  *  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  true  or  false. 
I  rather  neglect  than  disbelieve  it  I  am  forced, 
indeed,  to  hear  it  read  once  a  week,  but  I  nevci 
look  into  it  myself,  if  I  can  help  it' — *  Excel 
lent,'  said  Flatterwell  to  himself,  *  that  is  just 
the  same  thing.  This  is  safe  ground  for  me. 
For  whether  a  man  does  not  believe  in  the  book. 
or  does  not  attend  to  it,  it  cpmes  pretty  much  to 
the  same,  and  I  generally  get  him  at  last' 

•  Why  cannot  we  be  a  little  nearer,  Mr.  Par- 
ley,' said  Flatterwell ;  *  I  am  afraid  of  being 
overheard  by  some  of  your  master's  spies.  The 
window  from  which  you  speak  is  so  high ;  I 
wish  you  would  come  down  to  the  door.' — 

*  Well,'  said  Parley,  *  I  see  no  great  harm  in 
that  There  is  a  little  wicket  in  the  door 
through  which  we  may  converse  with  more  ease 
and  equal  safety.  The  same  fastenings  will  bo 
still  between  us.'  So  down  he  went,  but  not 
without  a  degree  of  fear  and  trembling. 

The  little  wicket  being  now  opened,  and 
Flatterwell  standing  close  on  the  outside  of 
the    door,    they    conversed    with    great    ease. 

*  Mr.  Parley,'  said  Flatterwell,  *  I  should  not 
have  pressed  you  so  much  to  admit  me  into 
the  castle,  but  out  of  pure  disinterested  regard 
to  your  own  happiness.  I  shall  get  nothing  by 
it,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  a  person  sc 
wise  and  amiable  should  be  shut  up  in  this 
gloomy  dungeon,  under  a  hard  master,  and  a 
slave  to  the  unreasonable  tyranny  of  his  booi 
OF  LAWS.  If  you  admit  me,  you  need  have  nc 
more  waking,  no  more  watching.'  Here  Par 
ley  involuntarily  slipped  back  the  bolt  of  the  door 

*  To  convince  you  of  my  true  love,'  continued 
Flatterwell,  *  I  have  brought  a  bottle  of  the  roost 
delicious  wine  that  grows  in  the  wilderness. 
You  shall  taste  it,  but  you  must  put  a  glass 
through  the  wicket  to  receive  it,  for  it  is  a 
singular  property  in  this  wine,  that  we  of  the 
wilderness  cannot  succeed  in  conveying  it  to 
you  of  the  castle,  without  you  hold  out  a  vessel 
to  receive  it' — *  O  here  is  a  glass,'  said  Parley, 
holding  out  a  large  goblet,  which  he  always 
kept  ready  to  be  filled  by  &ny  chance-comer 
The  other  immediately  pourea  into  the  capa 
cious  goblet  a  large  draught  of  that  delicious  in- 
toxicating liquor,  with  which  the  family  of  the 
Flatterwells  have  for  near  six  thousand  years 
gained  the  hearts,  and  destroyed  the  souls  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  castle,  whenever  they 
have  been  able  to  prevail  on  them  to  hold  out  a 
hand  to  receivo  it.  This  the  wise  master  of  the 
castle  well  knew  would  be  the  case,  for  he  knew 
what  was  in  men  ;  he  knew  their  propensity  to 
receive  the  delicious  poison  of  the  rlatterwells  ; 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  tha*  he  gave  them  the 
DOOK  of  his  laws,  and  planted  the  hedge  and  in- 
vented the  bolts,  and  doubled  the  lock. 

As  soon  as  poor  Parley  had  swallowed  the 
fatal  draught,  it  acted  like  enchantment.  He 
at  once  lost  all  power  of  resistance.  He  had 
no  sense  of  fear  lefl.  He  despised  his  own  safe- 
ty, forgot  his  master,  lost  all  sight  of  the  house  in 
the  other  country,  and  reached  out  for  another 
dniu^t  as  eagerly  as  Flatterwell  held  out  the 
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boUJe  to  a^mmuCer  it  *  What  a  fool,  bare  I 
been,*  said  Parley,  •  to  deoy  mjaelf  00  loojg  V — 
*WiIl  yoa  now  let  me  in  T  said  FlatterwelL 
*Ar,  that  I  will,'  said  the  deladed  Parley. 
TboQgh  the  train  was  now  increased  to  near  a 
hundred  robbers,  yet  so  intoxicated  was  Parky, 
that  he  did  not  see  one  cf  them  except  his  new 
friend.  Parley  eagerly  polled  down  the  bars, 
drew  back  the  bolts  and  forced  open  the  locks ; 
thinking  be  coald  never  let  in  his  fiiend  soon 
enong^h.  He  had,  however,  just  presence  of 
mind  to  say,  *  My  dear  friend,  I  hope  yoa  are 
alone.'  Flatterwell  swore  be  was — Parley  open- 
ed  the  door — in  roshed,  not  Flatterwell  only,  bat 
the  whole  banditti,  who  aiways  larked  behind 
in  his  train.  The  moment  they  had  got  sare 
possewion,  Flattowell  changed  hb  sod  tone, 
and  cried  in  a  voice  of  tfaander,  *  Down  with  tbe 
easUe — kill,  bom,  and  destn^.' 
Rapine,  marder,  and  connagratioa,  by  tarns 


took  place.  Parley  was  tbe  very  first  whom  taty 
atucked.  He  was  overpowered  with  woands; 
As  be  fen  he  cried  oat,  *0  my  master,  1  die  a 
victim  to  ray  ontielief  in  thee,  and  to  mj  own 
vanity  and  imprndence.  O  that  the  gnardiaae 
of  aD  other  castles  woold  bear  me  with  my  dying 
breath  repeat  my  master's  admonition,  that  «m 
attacks  from  wUiamt  will  mol  destrmfrntiUsM  ih*rt 
is  sme  eanftdermte  wii&iii,  O  that  the  keepers 
of  all  other  casdes  woold  learn  from  my  ruin, 
that  be  who  parleys  with  temptation  is  already 
ondooa.  That  be  who  allows  himaelf  to  go  to 
the  veiy  bounds  will  soon  jomp  over  the  htdf^e ; 
that  he  who  talks  out  of  the  window  with  the 
enemy,  will  soon  open  the  door  to  him ;  that  he 
who  holds  oot  his  hand  for  the  cop  of  siniid 
flattery,  loses  all  power  of  resisting ;  that  when 
be  opens  the  door  to  one  sin,  all  the  rest  fly  in 
upon  him,  and  the  man  perishes  as  I  now  do.* 


TALES 


FOR  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE. 


RdJoiOTf  b  for  the  roan  in  hamble  life,  and  to  raise  his  nature,  and  to  pat  him  in  mind  ot  a 
state  in  which  the  privileges  of  opulence  will  ce^se,  when  he  will  be  eqaal  by  nature,  and  may 
be  more  than  equal  by  virtue^ — Burke  on  the  French  Rewdmiion. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THZn  aiCD  THB  PKBCOMlfa  TALBS. 

To  improve  the  habits,  and  raise  tbe  principle^of  the  ooraroon  peo|^  at  a  time  when  tbeir 
dangers  and  temptations,  moral  and  political,  were  moltiplied  beyond  the  example  of  any  former 
permd,  was  the  motive  which  impelled  the  author  of  these  volumes  to  devise  and  prosecute  the 
instituUoo  of  the  Cheap  Repository.  Thb  plan  was  establbhed  with  an  humble  wbh  not  only  to 
ooanteract  vice  and  proflijracy  on  the  one  hand,  but  error,  discontent,  and  false  religion  on  the 
other.  And  as  an  appettte  (or  reading  bad,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  been  increased  among  the 
inferior  ranks  in  this  country,  it  was  judged  expedient,  at  thb  critical  period,  to  supply  such 
wholesome  aliment  as  might  give  a  new  direction  to  their  taste,  and  abate  their  relish  fi>r  those 
corrupt  and  inflammatory  publications  which  the  consequences  of  the  French  Revolution  have 
been  so  fatally  pouring  in  upon  <as. 

The  success  of  the  plan  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  projector.  Above  two 
mtllioos  of  the  tracts  were  sold  within  the  first  year,  besidies  very  large  numbers  in  Ireland  ;  and 
they  continue  to  be  very  extensively  circulated,  in  their  original  form  of  single  tracts,  by  Evana, 
in  Long.lane,  West  Sraithfield,  Hatchard  in  Piccadilly,  and  Hazard  in  Bath,  as  well  as  in  three 
bound  voloroes,  sold  by  Rivington,  Hatchard,  and  all  other  booksellers. 

As  these  stories,  though  prtneipaUv,  are  ilot  calculated  exelusioely  for  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  socbty,  the  author  has,  at  the  desire  of  her  friends,  selected  those  which  were  written 
by  herself;  and  presented  them  fo  the  public  in  thb  collection  of  her  works,  in  an  enlarged  and 
improved  fi>rm« 


THE  SHEPHERD  OF  SAUSBURY  PLALV. 


Ma.  Johnson,  a  very  worthy  charitab'e  gentle- 
man,  was  travelling  some  time  ago  a  dross  one 
of  those  vast  plains  which  are,  well  known  in 
WiltAbirc.  It  was  a  fine  summer's  evening,  and 
he  rodo  slowly  that  he  might  have  leispxe  to 
admire  Rod  in  the  works  of  his  creation.    For 


this  gentleman  was  of  opinion,  that  a  walk  or  a 
ride  was  as  proper  a  time  as  any  to  think  about 
good  things:  for  which  reason,  on  such  occa- 
sions, he  seldom  thought  bo  much  about  his 
money,  or  hb  trade,  or  public  news,  as  at  othew 
times,  that  he  might  with  more  caae  and 
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fteCioo  enjoy  the  pious  thought  which  the 
wonderful  works  of  the  great  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth  are  intended  to  raise  in  the  mind. 

As  this  serene  contemplation  of  the  visible 
heavens  insensibly  liiled  up  his  mind  from  the 
works  of  God  in  nature,  to  the  saitie  God  as  he 
is  seen  in  Revelation,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
this  very  connexion* was  clearly  intimated  by 
the  Royal  Prophet  in  the  nineteenth  Psalm.— 
That  most  beautiful  description  of  the  greatness 
and  power  of  God  exhibited  in  the  former  part, 
plainly  seeming  intended  to  introduce,  illustrate, 
and  unfold  the  operations  of  the  word  and  Spirit 
of  Grod  on  the  heact  in  the  latter.  And  he  began 
to  run  a  parallel  in  his  own  mind  between  the 
effects  of  that  highly  poetical  and  glowing  pic 
tare  of  the  material  sun  in  searching  and  warm- 
ing the  earth,  in  the  first  six  verses,  and  the 
spiritual  operation  attributed  to  the  *  law  of  God,' 
which  fills  up  the  remaining  part  of  the  Psalm. 
And  he  persuaded  himself  that  the  divine  Spirit 
which  dictated  this  fine  hymn,  had  left  it  as  a 
kind  of  general  intimation  to  what  use  we  were 
to  convert  our  admiration  of  created  things; 
namely,  that  we  might  be  led  by  a  sight  of  them 
to  raise  our  views  rron\  the  kingdom  of  nature 
to  that  of  grace,  and  that  the  contemplation  of 
God  in  his  works  might  draw  us  to  contomplato 
htm  in  his  word. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  Mr.  John- 
son's attention  was  all  of  a  sudden  called  off  by 
the  barking  of  a  shepherd's  dog,  and  lookinsr  up 
he  spied  one  of  those  little  huts,  which  arc  hero 
and  there  to  be  seen  on  those  great  downs ;  and 
near  it  was  the  shepherd  himself  busily  employ- 
ed with  his  dog  in  ooUecting  together  his  vast 
flock  ofBboep,  As  he  drew  nearer,  he  perceived 
him  to  be  a  clean,  welLlooking,  poor  man,  near 
fifty  years  of  age.  His  coat,  though  at  first  it 
had  probably  b^n  of  one  dark  colour,  had  been 
in  a  long  course  of  years  so  often  patched  with 
different  sorts  of  cloth,  that  it  was  now  become 
hard  to  say  which  had  been  the  original  colour. 
But  this,  while  it  gave  a  plain  proof  of  the  shep- 
berd^s  poverty,  equally  proved  the  exceeding 
neatness,  industry  and  good  management  of  his 
wife.  His  siockings  no  less  proved  her  good 
boose-wifcry,  for  they  were  entirely  covered  with 
darns  of  different  coloured  worsted,  but  had  not 
a  holo  in  them  ;  and  his  shirt,  though  nearly  as 
coarse  as  the  sails  of  a  ship,  was  as  white  as  the 
drilled  snow,  and  was  neatly  mended  where  time 
had  either  made  a  rent,  or  worn  it  thin.  This 
famishes  a  rule  of  judging,  by  which  one  shall 
seldom  be  deceived.  If  I  meet  with  a  labourer, 
hedging,  ditching,  or  mending  the  highways, 
with  his  stockings  and  shirt  tight  and  whole, 
however  mean  and  bad  his  other  garmento  are, 
I  have  seldom  failed,  on  visiting  his  cottage,  to 
find  that  also  clean  and  well  ordered,  and  his 
wife  notable,  and  worthy  of  encouragement. 
Whereas  a  poor  woman,  who  will  be  lying  a-bed, 
or  gossiping  with  her  neighbours  when  she  ought 
to  be  fitting  out  her  husband  in  a  cleanly  man- 
ner, will  seldom  be  found  to  be  very  good  in  other 
respects. 

This  was  not  the  case  with  our  shepherd : 
a^  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  more  struck  with  the 
r  of  his  mean  and  firugal  dress,  than  with 


his  open  honest  countenance,  which  bore  strong 
marks  of  health,  cheerfulness,  and  spirit 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  on  a  journey,  and 
somewhat  fearful  from  the  appearance  of  the 
sky,  that  rain  was  at  no  ^eat  distance,  accosted 
the  shepherd  with  asking  what  sort  of  weather 
he  thought  it  would  be  on  the  morrow.  *  It  will 
be  such  weather  as  pleases  me,'  answered  the 
shepherd.  Though  the  answer  was  delivered 
in  the  mildest  and  most  civil  tone  that  could  be 
imagines,  the  gentleman  thought  the  words 
themselves  rather  rude  and  surly,  and  asked 
him  how  that  could  be.  *  Because,'  replied  the 
shepherd,  *■  it  will  be  such  weather  as  shall  please 
God,  and  whatever  pleases  him  always  pleases 
me.' 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  delighted  in  good  men  and 
good  things,  was  very  well  satisfied  with  his 
reply.  For  he  justly  thought  that  though  a 
hypocrite  may  easily  contrive  to  appear  letter 
than  he  really  is  to  a  stranger ;  and  that  no  one 
should  be  too  soon  trusted,  merely  for  having  a 
few  good  words  in  his  mouth ;  yet  as  he  knew 
that  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh;  he  always  accustomed  himself  to 
judge  favorably  of  those  who  had  a  serious  do 
portment  and  solid  manner  of  speaking.  It 
looks  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a  good  habit,  said 
he,  and  though  I  may  now  and  then  be  deceived 
by  it,  yet  it  has  not  often  happened  to  me  to  be 
so.  Whereas  if  a  man  accoste  me  with  an  idle, 
dissolute,  vulgar,  indecent,  or  profane  expres- 
sion,  I  have  never  been  deceived  in  him,  but 
have  generally  on  inquiry  found  his  character 
to  be  as  bad  as  his  language  gave  me  room  to 
expect 

He  entered  into  conversation  with  the  shep 
herd  in  the  following  manner :  *  Tour's  is  a 
tronblesome  life,  honest  friend,'  said  he.  *  To  bo 
sure,  sir,*  replied  the  shepherd,  *  'tis  not  a  very 
lazy  life ;  but  'tis  not  near  so  toilsome  as  that 
which  my  Great  Master  led  for  my  sake ;  and ' 
he  had  every  stote  and  condition  of  life  at  his 
choice,  and  cko$e  a  hard  one ;  while  I  only  sub- 
mit to  the  lot  that  is  appointed  to  me.'  *  You 
are  exposed  to  great  cold  and  heat,'  said  the 
gentleman  :  *  True,  sir,'  said  the  shepherd ;  *  but 
Uien  I  am  not  exposed  to  great  temptations ;  and 
so  throwing  one  thing  against  another,  God  is 
pleased  to  contrive  to  n!lake  things  more  equal 
than  we  poor,  ignorant,  short-sighted  creatures, 
are  apt  to  think.  David  was  happier  when  he 
kept  his  father's  sheep  on  such  a  plain  as  this, 
and  employed  in  smging  some  of  his  own  Psalms 
perhaps,  than  ever  he  was  when  he  became  king 
of  Israel  and  Judah.  And  I  dare  say  we  should 
never  have  had  some  of  the  most  beautiful  texts 
in  all  those  fine  Psalms,  if  he  had  not  been  a 
shepherd,  which  enabled  him  to  make  so  many 
fine  comparisons  and  similitudes,  as  one  may 
say,  from  country  life,  flocks  of  sheep,  hills,  and 
vallies,  fields  of  corn,  and  fbunUins  of  water.* 

•  You  think  then,'  said  the  gentleman,  ♦  that  a 
laborious  life  is  a  happy  one.'  *  I  do,  sir ;  and 
more  so  especially,  as  it  exposes  a  man  to  fewer 
sins.  If  king  Saul  had  continued  a  poor  labor! 
ous  man  to  the  end  of  his  da^s,  he  might  have 
lived  happy  and  honest,  and  died  a  natural  death 
in  his  bed  at  last,  which  you  know,  sir  was 
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aiorc  thin  ho  did.  Bat  I  speak  with  reverence, 
Tor  it  was  divine  Providence  overruled  all  that, 
yon  know  sir,  and  I  do  not  presume  to  make 
comparison?. — Besides,  sir,  my  employment  has 
bicn  particularly  honoured — Moses  was  a  shep- 
herd in  the  plains  of  Midian.  It  was  to  "  shep- 
itvrds  keeping  their  flocks  by  night,"  that  the 
an^ls  apijcared  in  Bethlehem,  to  tell  tho  best 
news,  the  g-laddest  tidings,  that  ever  were  re- 
realed  to  poor  sinful  men ;  ofVon  and  oOen  has 
the  thought  warmed  my  poor  heart  in  the  cold- 
est night,  and  filled  me  with  more  joy  and  thank- 
r'uiness  than  the  best  supper  could  have  done.* 

Here  the  shepherd  stopped,  £6t  he  began  to 
%el  that  he  had  made  too  £rec^  and  talked  toe 
long.  But  Mr.  Johnson  was  so  well  pleased  with 
what  he  said,  and  with  the  cheerful  contented 
manner  in  which  he  said  it,  tkal  he  defircd  him 
to  go  on  freely,  for  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him 
to  meet  with  a  plain  man,  v/ho,  without  any 
kind  of  learning  but  what  he  had  got  from  the 
Bible,  was  able  to  tdk  so  well  on  a  subject  in 
which  all  men,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are 
equally  concerned. 

*  Indeed  I  am  afraid  I  make  too  bold,  sir,  for 
it  better  becomes  me  to  listen  to  such  a  gentle- 
man as  you  seem  to  be,  than  to  talk  in  my  poor 
way :  but  as  I  wss  eayicg,  sir,  I  wonder  all 
working  men  do  not  derive  as  great  joy  and  de- 
light aB  I  do  from  tliinking  how  Crod  has  ho- 
nourcd  poverty  I  Oh  !  sir,  what  great,  or  rich, 
or  mighty  men  have  had  such  honour  put  on 
them,  or  their  condition,  as  shepherds,  tent- 
makers,  fishermen,  and  carpenters  have  had  7 
Besides,  it  seemS  as  if  God  honoured  Indus- 
try  also.  The  way  of  duty  is  not  only  the  way 
of  safety,  but  it  is  remarkable  how  many  in  the 
exercise  of  the  common  duties  of  their  calling, 
humbly  and  rightly  performed,  as  we  may  sap- 
pose,  have  found  honours,  preferment,  and  bless- 
ing:  while  it  does  not  occur  to  me  that  the 

'  whole  sacred  volume  presents  a  single  instance 
of  a  like  blessing  conferred  on  idleness.  Re- 
bekah,  Rachel,  and  Jethro's  daughters,  were 
diligently  employed  in  the  lowest  occupations  of 
a  country  life,  when  Providence,  by  means  of 
those  very  occupations,  raised  them  up  husbands 
so  famous  in  history,  as  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  the 
prophet  MosQs.  The  shepherds  were  neither 
playing  nor  sleeping,  but  **  watching  their 
flocks,**  when  they  received  the  news  of  a  Sa- 
Tiour*s  birth :  and  the  woman  of  Samaria,  by 
the  laborious  oflice  of  drawing  water,  was 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  gave  her 
to  drmk  of  "  living  water." 

*  My  honeat  friend,'  said  the  gentleman,  •  I 
perceive  you  are  well  acquainted  with  scripture.' 
—-♦  Yes,  sir,  pretty  well,  blessed  be  GodI  through 
his  mercy  I  learned  to  read  when  I  was  a  little 
boy ;  though  reading  was  not  so  common  when 
I  was  a  child,  as  I  am  told,  through  the  good- 
ness of  Providence  and  the  generosity  of  the 
rich,  it  is  likely  to  become  now-a-days.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  day  for  the  last  thirty  years 
that  I  have  not  peeped  at  my  Bible.  If  we  can't 
find  time  to  read  a  chapter,  I  defy  any  man  to 
say  he  can't  find  timo  to  read  a  verse :  and  a 
single  text,  sir,  well  followed,  and  put  in  prac- 
tice every  day,  would  make  no  bad  figure  at  the 
fear's  end ;  throe  hundred  and  sixty.five  texts. 


without  the  loss  of  a  mementos  time,  woold 
make  a  pretty  stock,  a  little  golden  treasury,  as 
one  may  say,  from  new.year's  day  to  new-year's 
day  ;  and  if  children  were  brought  up  to  it,  they 
would  come  to  look  for  their  text  as  naturally  as 
they  do  for  their  breakfast  No  labouring  man, 
'tis  true,  has  so  much  leisure  as  a  shepherd,  for 
while  the  flock  is  feeding  I  am  obliged  to  be 
still,  and  at  such  times  I  can  now  and  then  tap 
a  shoe  tor  my  children  or  myself,  which  is  a 
great  saving  to  us,  and  while  I  am  doine  that  I 
repeat  a  chapter  or  a  psalm,  which  makes  the 
t-nic  piiSP  ple&santly  in  this  wild  solitary  place. 
1  can  say  the  best  part  of  the  New  Testament 
by  heart ;  I  believe  I  should  not  say  the  best 
pert,  for  every  rart  is  good,  but  I  mean  the 
greal^st  pert  I  have  led  but  a  lonolylife,  and 
have  often  had  but  little  to  cat,  but  my  Bible, 
has  been  meat,  drink,  and  company  to  me,  as  I 
may  say,  and  when  want  and  trouble  have  come 
upon  me,  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done 
indeed,  sir,  if  I  had  not  had  the  promises  of  this 
book  for  my  stay  and  support' 

*  Yen  have  had  great  difficulties  then  V  said 
Mr.  Johnson,  *  V^y,  as  to  that,  sir,  not  more 
than  neighbours'  fare ;  I  have  but  little  cause 
to  complain,  and  much  to  be  thankful ;  but  I 
have  had  some  little  struggles,  as  I  will  leave 
you  to  judge.  I  have  a  wife  and  eight  children, 
whom  i  bred  up  in  that  little  cottage  which  yon 
see  under  the  hill,  about  half  a  mile  off.'  *  What, 
that  with  the  smoke  coming  outof  tlio  chimney?' 
said  the  gentleman.  *0  no,  sir,'  rcplieil  the 
shepherd,  smiling,  *  wo  have  seldom  smoke  in 
the  evening,,  for  we  have  little  to  cook,  and  firing 
is  very  dear  in  these  parts.  'Tis  that  cottage 
which  you  see  on  the  left  hand  of  the  churdi, 
ne4U^  that  little  tuft  of  hawthorns.'— '  What,  that 
hovol  with  only  one  room  above  and  below,  with 
scarcely  any  chimney  ?  how  is  it  possible  that 
you  can  live  there  with  such  a  family  ?'  *  O  it 
is  very  possible,  and  very  certain  too,'  cried  the 
shepherd.  *  How  many  better  men  have  been 
worse  lodged !  how  many  good  Christians  have 
perished  in  prisons  and  dungeons,  in  compari- 
son of  which  my  cottage  is  a  palace !  The  house 
is  very  well,  sir;  and  if  the  rain  did  not  some- 
times  beat  down  upon  us  through  tho  thatch 
when  we  are  a-bed,  I  should  not  desire  a  better ; 
for  I  have  health,  peace,  and  liberty,  and  no  man 
maketh  me  afraid.' 

•  Well,  I  will  certainly  call  on  you  before  it 
be  long ;  but  how  can  you  contrive  to  lodge  so 
many  children  ?'  *  We  do  the  best  we  can,  sir. 
My  poor  wife  is  a  vory  sickly  woman ;  or  we 
should  always  have  done  tolerably  well.  There 
are  no  gentry  in  the  parish,  so  that  she  has  not 
met  with  any  great  aasistance  in  her  sickness. 
The  good  curate  of  the  parish,  who  lives  in  that 
pretty  parsonage  in  th9  valley,  is  very  willing, 
but  not  very  able  to  assist  us  on  these  tryinc 
occasions,  for  he  has  little  enough  for  himselt, 
and  a  large  family  into  the  bargain.  Yet  be 
does  what  he  can,  and  more  than  many  other 
men  do,  and  more  than  he  can  well  afford.  Be- 
sides that,  his  prayers  and  good  advice  we  are 
always  sure  of,  and  we  are  truly  thankful  for 
that,  for  a  man  must  give,  you  know,  sir,  me- 
cording  to  what  he  haUi,  and  not  according  to 
what  he  hath  not.' 
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*l^Lm  afraid,'  said  Mr.  JohnsoD,  *  that  your 
difficulties  may  sometimes  lead  yoa  to  repine.* 

*No,  sir,*  replied  the  shepherd,  *it  pleases 
God  to  five  me  two  ways  of  bearing  up  under 
them.  I  pray  that  they  may  be  either  removed 
or  sanctified  to  me.  Besides,  if  my  road  be 
right  I  am  contented  though  it  be  rough  and 
uneven.  I  do  not  so  much  stagger  at  hardships 
in  the  right  way,  as  I  dread  a  false  security, 
and  a  hollow  peace,  while  I  may  be  walking  in 
a  more  smoth,  but  less  safe  way.  Besided,  sir, 
1 4itrcngthen  my  faith  by  recollecting  what  the 
best  men  have  suffered,  and  my  hope,  with  the 
view  of  the  shortness  of  all  suffering.  It  is  a 
good  hint,  sir,  of  the*  vanity  of  all  earthly  pos- 
aessicns,  that  though  the  whole  Land  of  Pro- 
mise  was  his,  yet  the  first  bit  of  ground  which 
Abraham,  tho  father  of  the  faithful,  got  posses- 
sion of^  in  (he  land  of  Canaan,  was  a  grave. 

'  Are  you  in  any  distress  at  present  V  said  Mr. 
Johnson.  *  fio^  sir,  thank  Grod,'  rof^ed  the  shep- 
herd. *  I  get  my  shilling  a-day,  and  most  of  my 
children  will  soon  be  able  to  earn  something ; 
for  w8  have  only  three  under  five  years  old.* — 
*  Only  V  said  the  gentleman,  *  that  is  a  heavy 
burden.*~'Not  at  all;  God  fits  the  back  to  it 
Though  my  wife  is  not  able  to  do  any  out-of- 
door  work,  yet  she  breeds  up  our  children  to 
such  habits  of  industry,  that  our  little  maids,  be- 
fore  they  are  six  years  old,  can  first  ^t  a  half- 
penny,  and  then  a  penny  a  day  by  knitting.  The 
boys,  who  are  too  little  to  do  hard  work,  get  a 
ir'ifie  by  keeping  the  birds  off  the  corn  ;  for  this 
the  farmers  h  ill  give  them  a  penny  or  two  pence, 
and  now  and  then  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese  into 
ihe  bargain.  When  the  season  of  crow-keeping 
IS  over,  then  they  glean  or  pick  stones ;  any  thing 
IS  better  than  idleness,  sir,  and  if  they  did  not 
get  a  farthing  by  it,  I  would  make  them  do  it 
just  the  same,  for  the  sake  of  giving  them  early 
iiabits  of  labour. 

*  So  jon  see,  sir,  I  am  not  so  badly  off  as 
many  are ;  nay,  if  it  were  not  that  it  costs  me 
90  much  in  *pothecary*s  stuff  for  my  poor  wife, 
I  should  reckon  myself  well  off,  nay  I  do  reckon 
myself  well  off;  for  blessed  be  God,  ho  has 
granted  her  life  to  my  prayers,  and  I  would 
work  myself  to  a  *natomy,  and  live  on  one  meal 
a  day,  to  add  any  comfort  to  her«  valuable  lifo  ; 
indeed  I  have  often  done  the  last,  and  thought  it 
no  great  matter  neither.* 

While  they  were  in  this  part  of  the  discourse, 
a  fine  plump  cherry-cheek  little  girl  ran  up  out 
breikth,  with  a  smile  on  her  young  happy  ftoe, 
and  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  gentleman, 
cried  out  with  great  joy — ♦  Look-  here,  father, 
only  see  how  much  1  have  ^t  I*  Mr.  Johnson 
was  much  struck  with  her  simplicity,  but  puz- 
zled  to  know  what  was  the  occasion  of  this  great 
Joy.  On  locking  at  her  he  perceived  a  small 
quantity  of  coarse  wool,  some  of  which  had 
found  its  way  through  the  holes  of  her  clean, 
but  scanty  and  ragged  woollen  apron.  The 
fiither  said,  *  this  has  been  a  successful  day  in- 
deed,  Molly,  but  don't  you  see  the  gentleman  ?* 
Molly  now  made  a  curtesy  down  to  the  very 
groand ;  while  Mr.  Johnson  inquired  into  the 
caoae  of  mutual  salbfaction  which  both  father 
and  daughter  had  axpressed,  at  the  unusual  good 
fortune  of  the  day 
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*  Sir,*  said  the  shepherd,  *  poverty  is  a  great 
sharpener  of  the  wits — My  wifo  and  I  cannot 
endure  to  see  our  children  (poor  as  they  are,) 
without  shoes  and  stockings,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  pinching  cold  which  cramps  theii 
poor  little  limbs,  but  because  it  degrades  and 
debases  them ;  and  poor  people  who  have  but 
little  regard  to  appearances,  will  seldom  be 
found  to  have  any  great  regard  for  honesty  and 
goodness*;  I  don*t  say  this  is  always  the  case ; 
but  I  am  sure  it  is  so  too  often.  Now  shoes  and 
stockings  being  very  dear,  we  could  never  affosd 
to  get  them  without  a  little  contrivance.  I  must 
show  you  how  I  manage  about  the  shoes  when 
you  condescend  to  call  at  our  cottage,  sir ;  as  tt 
stockings,  this  is  one  way  we  take  to  help  to 
get  them.  My  young  ones,  who  are  too  little  to 
do  much  work,  sometimes  wander  at  odd  hours 
over  the  hills  for  the  chance  of  finding  what 
little  wool  the  sheep  may  drop  when  they  rub 
themselves,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  against  the 
bushes.*  These  scattered  bits  of  wool  the  chil- 
dren  pick  out  of  the  brambles,  which  I  see  have 
torn  sad  holes  in  Mdly*8  apron  to-day ;  they 
carry  this  wool  home,  and  when  they  have-^ 
a  pretty  parcel  together,  their  mother  cards  it ; 
for  she  can  sit  and  card  in  the  chimney  corner, 
when  she  is  not  able  to  wash  or  work  about 
house.  The  biggest  girl  then  spins  it ;  it  does 
very  well  for  us  without  dying,  for  poor  people 
must  not  stand  for  the  colour  of  their  stockings. 
After  this  our  little  boys  knit  it  for  themselves, 
while  they  are  employed  in  keeping  cows  in  the 
fields,  and  after  they  get  home  at  night  As  for 
the  knitting  which  the  girls  and  their  mother 
do,  that  is  chiefly  for  sde,  which  helps  to  pay 
our  rent* 

Mr.  Johnson  lifted  up  his  eyes  in  silent  asto- 
nishment, at  the  shiftiB  which  honest  poverty 
can  make  rather  than  beg  or  steal ;  and  was 
surprised  to  think  how  many  ways  of  subsisting 
there  are,  which  those  who  live  at  their  eas6 
little  suspect  He  secretly  resolved  to  be  more 
attentive  to  his  own  petty  expenses  than  he  had 
hitherto  been ;  and  to  be  more  watchful  that  no- 
thing was  wasted  in  his  family. 

But  to  return  to  the  shepherd.  Mr.  Johnson 
told  him  that  as  he  must  needs  be  at  his  friend*s 
house,  who  lived  many  miles  off,  that  night,  he 
cduld  not  as  he  wished  to  do,  make  a  visit  to  his 
cottage  at  present  *  But  I  will  certainly  do  it,* 
said  he,  *  on  m^  return,  for  I  long  to  see  your 
wifo  and  her  nice  little  family,  and  to  be  an  eye- 
witness  of  her  neatness  and  good  management 
The  poor  man*s  tears  started  into  his  eyes  on 
hearing  the  commendation  bestowed  on  his  wifo; 
and  wiping  them  off  with  the  sleeve  of  his  ooat; 
for  he  was  not  worth  a  handkerchief  in  the 
world,  he  said — •  Oh,  sir,  you  just  now,  I  am 
afraid  called  me  an  humble  man,  but  indeed  I 
am  a  very  proud  one.* — *  Proud  !*  exclaimed 
Mr.  Johnson,  *  I  hope  not — ^Pride  is  a  great  sin, 
and  as  the  poor  are  liable  to  it  as  well  as  the 
rich,  so  good  a  man  as  you  seam  to  be,  ought  to 
guard  against  it.*— *  Sir,*  said  he,  *  you  are  ri^ht, 
but  I  am  not  proud  of  myself,  God  knows  I  have 
nothing  to  be  proud  of.  I  am  a  poor  sinner,  but 

*  This  piece  of  fhieal  industry  is  not  imaginary,  but 
a  real  fact,  as  is  the  character  of  the  shephord,  and  bi« 
uncommon  knowledge  of  the  Scriptural. 
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mHeed,  sir,  I  am  prood  of  my  wife :  she  if  not 
only  Uie  most  tidy,  notable  woman  on  the  pkin, 
but  she  is  the  kindest  wife  and  mother,  and  the 
most  contented,  thankful  Christian  that  I  know. 
List  year  1  thought  I  should  have  lost  her  in  a 
violent  fit  of  the  rheumatism,  caught  by  going 
to  work  too  soon  ader  her  lying-in,  I  fear ;  for 
*tis  but  a  bleak  coldish  place,  as  yon  maj  see, 
sir,  in  winter,  and  sometimes  the  snow  lies  so 
k>og  under  the  hill,  that  I  can  hardly  make  my. 
self  a  path  to  get  out  and  buy  a  few  oecessaries 
in  the  next  viUage ;  and  we  are  afraid  to  send 
oat  the  children,  for  fear  they  should  be  lost 
when  the  snow  is  deep.  So,  as  I  was  saying, 
the  poor  soul  was  very  bad  indeed,  and  fer 
several  weeks  lost  the  use  of  all  her  limbs  ex- 
oept  her  hands ;  a  merciful  Providence  spared 
her  the  use  of  these,  so  that  when  she  could  not 
turn  in  her  bed,  she  could  contrive  to  patch  a 
rag  or  two  for  her  family.  She  was  always 
saying,  had  it  not  been  for  the  mat  goodness 
of  GmI,  fthe  might  have  had  her  nands  lame  as 
weU  as  her  feet,  or  the  palsy  instead  of  the 
rheumatism,  and  then  she  could  have  done  no> 
thing^^ut,  nobody  had  so  numy  mereies  at  she 
had. 

*  I  will  not  toll  you  what  we  suffered  daring 
that  bitter  weather,  sir,  but  my  wife^s  faith  and 
patience  during  that  trying  time,  were  as  good 
a  lesson  to  me  as  any  sermon  I  could  heiCr,  and 
yet  Mr.  Jenkins  gave  us  very  comfortable  ones 
too,  that  helped  to  keep  up  my  spirits.* 

*■  I  fear,  shepherd,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  you 
have  found  this  to  be  but  a  bad  world.* 

*  Yes,  sir,*  replied  the  'shepherd,  *  but  it  is 
governed  by  a  good  God.  And  though  my 
trials  have  nuw  and  then  been  sharp,  why  then, 
sir,  as  the  saying  is,  if  tile  pain  be  violent,  it  is 
seldom  lasting,  and  if  it  be~but  moderate,  why 
then  we  can  bear  it  the  longer,  and  when  it  is 
quite  taken  away,  ease  is  the  more  precious, 
and  gratitude  is  quickened  by  the  remem- 
brance ;  thus  every  way,  and  in  every  case,  I 
can  always  find  out  a  reason  for  vindicating 
Providence.* 

*■  But,*  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  how  do  you  do  to 
support  yourself  under  the  pressure  of  actual 
want  Is  not  hunger  a'  great  weakener  of  your 
fUth?* 

*  Sir,*  replied  the  shepherd,  *  I  endeavour  to 
live  upon  the  promises. '  You  who  abound  in 
the  good  things  of  thu  world  are  apt  to  set  too 
high  a  value  on  them.  Suppose,  sir,  the  king, 
seeing  me  at  hard  work,  were  to  say  to  me,  that, 
if  I  would  patiently  work  on  till  Christmas,  a 
fine  palace  and  a  great  instate  should  be  the  re- 
ward  of  my  labours.  Do  you  think,  sir,  that 
a  little  hunger,  or  a  litUe  wet,  wotild  mteke  me 
flinch,  when  I  was  sure  that  a  few  months 
would  put  me  in  possession  !  Shovid  I  not  say 
to  myself  frequently— cheer  up,'>  shepherd,  *tis 
but  till  Christmas !  now  is  there  not  much  less 
dilTerence  between  this  supposed  day  and  Christ- 
mas, when  I  should  take  possession  of  the  es- 
tate and  palace,  than  there  is  between  time  and 
eternity,  when  I  am  sure  of  entering  on  a  king- 
dom not  made  with  b^nds  7  There  is  some  com- 
parison between  a  moment  and  a  thousand  years, 
because  a  thousand  years  are  made  up  of  mo- 
aients,  all  time  being  made  up  of  the  same  sort 


of  stuflT,  as  I  may  say ;  while  there  b  no  sort  of 
comparison  between  tlie  longest  portion  of  time 
and  eternity.  Yon  know,  sir,  there  is  no  way 
of  measuring  two  things,  one  of  which  has 
length  and  breadth,  which  shows  it  mast  have 
an  end  somewhere,  and  another  thing,  which 
being  eternal,  is  without  end  and  without  mea 
sure.* 

*  Bat,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  is  not  the  fear  of 
death  sometimes  too  strong  for  your  faith  V 

*  Blessed  be  God,  sir^'  replied  tlie  shepherd, 
*  the  dark  passage  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  is  made  safe  by  the  power  of 
Him  who  conquered  death.  1  know,  indeed, 
we  shall  go  as  naked  out  of  this  world  as  we 
came  inti  it,  but  an  humble  penitent  wiC 
not  be  found  naked  in  the  other  world,  sir.  Mv 
Bible  tbVm  me  cf  garments  of  praise,  and  robes 
?f  rigbteoosneae.  And  is  it  not  a  support,  sir, 
under  any  of  the  petty  difficuitleti  an<i  distresses 
here,  to  be  assured  by  the  word  cf  Him  who 
cannot  lie,  tLat  thoee  who  were  in  white  robes 
came  out  of  tribulation  7  Dut,  sir,  I  leg  your 
pardon  for  being  so  talkative  Indeed  yoo 
great  folks  can  hardly  Imagirn;  \inw  It  raises 
and  cheers  a  poor  man  s  heart.  -Ahn  su^h  as 
you  condescend  to  talk  familiar! v  (c  him  on  re- 
ligious subjects.  It  seems  tc  It  ..  pacUcal 
comment  on  that  text  which  says^  tJ^.  n^i  and 
the  poor  meet  together^  the  Lotd  u  tS*,  naker  e, 
them  alL  And  so  far  from  creating  JDcrespect, 
sir,  and  that  nonsensical  wicked  notion  about 
equality,  it  rather  prevents  it  But  to  tarn  to 
my  wife.  One  Sunday  aflemoon  when  she 
was  at  the  worst,  as  I  was  coming  out  of 
church,  for  I  went  one  part  of  the  day,  and 
my  eldest  daughter  the  other,  so  my  poor  wife 
was  never  lefl  alone ;  as  I  was  coming  out  of 
church,  I  say,  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  minister,  called 
out  to  me  and  asked  me  how  my  wife  did,  saying 
he  had  been  kept  firom  coming  to  see  her  by  the 
deep  fall  of  snow,  and  indeed  from  the  parson- 
age-house  to  my  hovel  it  was  quite  impassable. 
I  gave  him  all  the  particulars  he  asked,  and  I 
am  afraid  a  good  many  more,  for  my  heart  was 
quito  full.  He  kindly  gave  me  a  shilling,  and 
said  he  would  certainly  try  to  pick  out  his  way 
and  oome  and  see  her  in  a  day  or  two. 

*  While  he  was  talking  to  me  a  plain  farmer- 
looking  gentleman  in  boots,  who  stood  by,  listen, 
ed  to  all  I  said,  but  seemed  to  take  no  notice. 
It  was  Mr.  Jenkin*s  wife*s  fether,  who  was  come 
to  pass  the  Christmas-holidays  at  the  parsonage- 
house.  I  had  always  heard  him  spoken  of  at 
a  phiin  frugal  man,  who  lived  close  Jiimself^ 
but  was  remarked  to  give  away  more  than  any 
of  his  show-away  neighbours. 

*  Well !  I  .went  home  with  great  spirits  at 
this  scasonabic^nd  unexpected  supply ;  for  we 
had  tapped  oiir  last  sixpence,  and  there  was 
little  work  to  bcvhad  on  account  of  the  weather. 
I  told  my  wife  I  had  not  come  back  empty- 
handed. — *  No,  I  dare  say  not,*  says  she,  *  you 
have  been  serving  a  master  who  Jilleth  the 
hungry  with  good  thingw^  though  he  gendeth  the 
rich  empty  away*  TVue ;  Biary,  says  I,  we 
seldom  fail  to  get  good  spiritual  fbod  fh>m  Mr. 
Jenkins,  but  to-dav  he  has  kindly  supplied  our 
bodily  wants.  She  was  more  thankful  when  1 
showed  her  the  shilling,  than,  I  dare  say,  some 
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ol  your  greit  people  are  when  they  get  a  han* 
dred  pounds.' 

Mr.  Johnson's  heart  smote  him  when  he 
beard  such  a  value  set  upon  a  shilling  ;  surely, 
said  he  to  himself,  I  will  never  waste  another ; 
^t  he  said  nothing  to  the  shepherd,  who  thus 
pursued  his  story : 

*  Next  monujig  before  I  went  out,  I  sent  part 
of  the  maney  to  buy  a  little  ale  and  brown  sugar 
to  put  into  her  -rater-gruel ;  which  you  know, 
air,  made  it  nice  and  nourishing.  I  went  out 
to  cleave  wood  in  a  farm-yard,  &  there  was  no 
standing  out  oo  the  plain,  aAer  such  snow  as 
had  fallen  in  the  night  I  went  with  a  lighter 
heart  than  usual,  because  I  had  left  my  poor 
wife  a  little  better,  and  comfortably  supplied  for 
this  day,  and  I  now  resolved  more  than  ever  to 
trust  Grod  for  the  svoplies  of  the  next  When 
I  came  back  at  night,  my  wife  fell  a  crying  as 
soon  as  she  saw  lav.  This,  I  own,  I  thought 
but  a  bad  return  for  the  bluings  she  had  so 
lately  received,  and  eo  I  told  her. — *  Oh,'  said 
she,  *  it  is  too  much,  we  are  too  rich ;  I  am  now 
fiightraed,  not  lest  we  should  have  no  portion 
m  this  world,  but  for  fear  we  should  have  our 
whole  portion  in  it  Xjook  here,  John  V  So  say- 
mg,  she  uncovered  the  bed  whereon  she  lay, 
«j^  showed  me  two  worm,  thick,  new  blankets. 
I  could  not  believe  my  own  eyes,  sir,  because 
when  I  went  out  in  the  morning,  I  had  left  her 
with  no  other  covering  than  our  little  old,  thin, 
blue  ruflr.  I  was  still  more  amazed  when  she 
put  half  a  crown  into  my  hand,  telling  me  she 
had  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  Mr, 
Jones,  the  latter  of  whom  had  bestowed  all  these 
good  things  upon  us.  Thus,  sir,  have  our  lives 
been  crowned  with  meroies.  My  wife  got 
about  again,  and  I  do  believe,  under  rrovidence, 
it  was  owing  to  these  comfbrts ;  for  the  rheu- 
matisro,  sir,  without  blankets  by  night,  and 
flannel  by  day,  is  but  a  baddish  Job,  especially 
to  people  who  have  little  or  no  nre.  She  will 
always  be  a  weakly  body ;  but  thank  God  her 
soul  prospers  and  is  in  health.  But  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  ibr  talking  on  at  this  rate.' — *  Not 
at  all,  not  at  all,'  said  Mr.  Johnson ;  *  I  am  much 
pJeased  with  your  story,  you  shall  certainly  see 
roe  in  a  few  days.  Good  night'  So  saying, 
he  slipped  a  crown  into  his  hand  and  rode  <m. 
Sorely,  said  the  shepherd,  goodne$»  and  mercy 
have  followed  me  all  the  day$  of  my  life,  as  he 
gave  the  money  to  his  wife  whe;n  he  got  home 
at  night 

As  to  Mr.  Johnson,  he  found  abundant,  mat- 
ter for  his  thoughts  during  the  rest  of  hi^  jour- 
ney. On  the  whole,  he  was  more  disposed  to 
envy  than  to  pity  the  shepherd.  I  have  seldom 
seen,  said  he,  so  happy  a  man.  It  is  a  sort  of 
hap{]4neas  which  the  world  could  not  give,  and 
which  I  plainly  see,  it  has  not  been  able  to  take 
away.  This  must  be  the  true  spirit  of  religion* 
I  see  more  and  more,  that  true  goodness  is  not 
merely  a  thiog  of  words  and  opinions,  but  a 
living  principle  brought  into  every  common  ac- 
tion of  a  man's  life.  What  else  oould  have  sup- 
ported this  poor  couple  under  every  bitter  trial 
of  want  and  sickness  ?  No,  my  honest  shepherd, 
I  dj  not  pity,  but  I  respect  and  even  honour 
thee ;  and  I  will  visit  thy  poor  hovel  on  my  re- 


turn to  Salisbury,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  I 
am  now  going  to  the  houflo  of  my  friend.  ' 

If  Mr.  Johnson  keeps  his  word  in  sending 
me  an  account  of  his  vibit  to  the  shepherd's 
cottage,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  entertain  my 
readers  with  it 


PART  IL 

I  AM  willing  to  hope  that  my  readers  will  not 
be  sorry  to  hear  some  farther  particulars  of 
their  old  acquaintance,  the  Shepherd  of  SalU- 
bury  Plain,  They  will  call  to  mind  that  at  the 
endof  the  first  part,  he  was  returning  home  full 
of  gratitude  for  the  favours  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Johnson,  whom  we  left  pursuing  bis 
journey,  afler  hating  promised  to  make  a  visit 
to  the  shepherd's  cottage. 

Mr.  Johnson,  afler  having  passed  some  time 
with  his  friend,  set  out  on  his  return  to  Salis- 
bury, and  on  the  Saturday  evening  reached  a 
very  small  inn,  a  mile  or  two  distant  from  the 
shepherd's  village ;  for  he  never  travelled  on  a 
Sunday  without  such  a  reason  as  he  might  be 
able  to  produce  at  the  day  of  judgment  He 
went  the  next  morning  to  the  church  nearest 
the  house  where  he  had  passed  the  night ;  and 
afler  taking  such  refVeshment  as  he  could  get 
at  that  house,  he  walked  on  to  find  out  the  shep- 
herd's  cottage.  His  reason  for  visiting  him  on 
a  Sunday  was  chiefly  because  he  supposed  it  to 
be  the  only  day  which  the  shepherd's  employ- 
ment  allowed  biro  to  pass  at  home  with  his  fa- 
mily ;  and  as  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  struck  with 
his  talk,  he  thought  it  would  be  neither  un- 
pleasant or  unprofitable  to  observe '  how  a  man 
who  carried  such  an  appearance  of  piety  spent 
his  Sunday :  for  though  he  was  so  low  in  the 
world,  this  gentleman  was  not  above  entering 
very  closely  into  his  character,  of  which  he 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  form  a  better  iudg- 
ment,  by  seeing  whether  his  practice  at  Lome 
kept  pace  with  his  professions  abroad :  for  it  is 
not  so  much  by  observing  bow  people  talk,  as 
how  they  live,  that  we  ought  to  judge  of  their 
characters. 

AfVer  a  pleasant  walk,  Mr.  Johnson  got  with- 
in  sight  of  the  cottage,  to  which  he  was  direct 
ed  by  the  clump  of  nawthorns  and  the  broken 
chimney.  He  wished  to  take  the  family  by 
surprise ;  and  walking  gently  up  to  the  house 
he  stood  awhile  to  listen.  The  door  being  half 
open  he  saw  the  shepherd  who  (looked  so  re 
speotable  in  his  Sunday  coat  that  be  should  hard- 
ly have  known  him)  his  wife,  and  their  nu- 
merous young  family,  drawing  round  their  little 
table,  which  was  covered  wiUi  a  clean,  though 
very  coarse  cloth.  There  stood  on  it  a  large 
dish  of  potatoes,  a  brown  pitcher,  and  a  piece  of 
a  coarse  loaf.  The  wife  and  children  stood  in 
silent  attention,  while  the  shepherd,  with  up- 
lifted  hands  and  eyes,  devoutly  begged  the  bles- 
sing of  heaven  on  their  homely  fare.  Mr. 
Johnson  could  not  help  sighing  to  reflect,  that 
he  had  sometimes  seen  better  dinners  eaten  with 
less  appearance  of  thankfulness. 

The  shepherd  and  hb  wife  sat  down  with 
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great  seeming  cheerfulness,  but  the  children 
stood ;  and  while  the  mother  was  helping-  them, 
little  firesh-coloured  Molly,  who  had  picked  the 
wool  from  the  bushes  with  so  much  delight, 
cried  out,  *  Father  I  wish  I  was  big  enough  to 
say  grace,  I  am  sure  I  should  say  it  very  hearti- 
ly to-day,  for  I  was  thinking  what  must  poor 
people  do  who  have  no  salt  to  their  potatoes ; 
and  do  but  look,  our  dish  is  quite  full.* — *  That 
is  the  true  way  of  thinking,  Molly,*  said  the 
father;  *  in  whatever  concerns  bodily  wants  and 
bodily  comforts,  it  is  our  duty  to  compare  our 
own  lot  with  the  lot  of  those  who  are  worse  ofF, 
and  will  kepp  us  thankful :  on  the  other  hand, 
whenever  we  are  tempted  to  set  up*our  own 
wisdom  or  goodness,  we  must  compare  ourselves 
with  those  who  are  wiser  and  better,  and  that 
will  keep  us  humble.*  Molly  was  now  so  hun- 
gry, and  found  the  potatoes  so  good,  that  she 
had  no  time  to  make  any  more  remarks ;  but 
was  devouring  her  dinner  very  heartily,  when 
the  barking  of  the  great  dog  drew  her  attention 
fh>m  her  trencher  to  the  door,  and  spying  the 
stranger,  she  cried  out,  *Look  father,  see  here, 
if  yonder  is  not  the  good  gentleman  !*  Mr.  John, 
son  finding  himself  discovered,  immediately 
walked  in,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
honest  shepherd,  who  told  his  wife  that  this  was 
the  gentleman  to  whom  they  were  so  much 
obUpd. 

'Hie  good  woman  began,  as  some  very  neat 
people  are  rather  apt  to  do,  with  making  many 
apologies  that  her  house  was  not  cleaner,  and 
that  uings  were  not  in  a  fitter  order  to  receive 
such  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Johnson,  however,  on 
looking  round,  could  discover  nothing  but  the 
most  perfect  neatness.  The  trenchers  on  which 
they  were  eating,  were  ahnost  as  white  as  their 
linen;  and  notwithstanding  the  number  and 
smaltness  of  the  children,  there  was  not  the  least 
appearance  of  dirt  or  litter.  The  furniture  was 
very  simple  and  poor,  hardly  indeed  amounting 
to  bare  necessaries.  It  consisted  of  four  brown 
wooden  chairs,  which  by  constant  rubbing,  were 
become  as  bright  as  a  looking-glass;  an  iron 
pot  and  kettle;  a  poor  old  grate,  which  scarcely 
held  a  handfbl  of  coal,  and  out  of  which  the  little 
fire  that  had  been  in  it  appeared  to  have  been 
taken,  as  soon  as  it  had  answered  the  end  for 
which  it  had  been  lighted — that  of  boiling  their 
potatoes.  Over  the  chimney  stood  an  old-fashion- 
ed  broad  bright  candlestick,  and  a  still  brighter 
spit ;  it  was  pretty  clear  that  this  last  was  kept 
rather  for  ornament  than  use.  An  old  carved 
elbow  chair,  and  a  chest  of  the  same  date,  which 
stood  in  the  comer,  were  considered  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  Bhepherd*8  goods,  having 
been  in  his  fiimily  for  three  generations.  But 
all  these  were  lightly  esteemed  by  him,  in  com- 
parison of  another  possession,  which,  added  to 
the  above,  made  up  the  whole  of  what  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father ;  and  which  last  he 
would  not  have  parted  with,  if  no  other  could 
have  been  had,  for  the  king*s  ransom :  this  was 
a  .arge  old  Bible,  which  lay  on  the  window-seat, 
neatly  covered  with  brown  cloth,  variously 
patched.  This  sacred  book  was  most  reverently 
preserved  from  dog's  ears,  dirt,  and  every  other 
injury,  but  such  as  time  and  muck  use  had 
made  it  suffer  in  spite  of  care     On  the  clean 


white  walls  was  pasted,  i  hymn  on  the  CniCT 
fixion  of  our  Saviour,  a  print  of  the  Frodiga' 
Son,  the  Shepherd's  Hymn,  a  iVeto  History  <^  a 
True  Book,  and  Patient  Joe,  or  the  Newcastle 
Collier.» 

Afler  the  first  salutations  were  over,  Mr. 
Johnson  said,  that  if  they  would  go  on  with  their 
dinner  he  would  sit  down.  Though  a  good  deal 
ashamed,  they  thought  it  more  respectful  to 
obey  the  gentleman,  who  having  cast  his  eye  on 
their  slender  provisions,  genUy  rebuked  the 
shepherd  for  not  having  indulged  himself,  as  it 
was  Sunday,  with  a  morsel  of  bacon  to  relish 
his  potatoes.  The  shepherd  said  nothing,  but 
poor  Mary  coloured  and  hung  down  her  head, 
saying,  *  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  not  my  fault,  I  did  beg 
my  husband  to  allow  himself  a  bit  of  meat  to- 
day out  of  your  honour's  bounty  ;  but  he  was 
too  good  to  do  it,  and  it  is  all  for  my  sake.'  The 
shepherd  seemed  unwilling  to  come  to  an  expla- 
nation, but  Mr.  Johnson  desired  Mary  to  go  on. 
So  she  continued  :  *  You  must  know,  sir,  that 
both  of  us,  next  to  a  sin,  dread  a  debt,  and  in- 
deed in  some  cases  a  debt  is  a  sin ;  but  with  all 
onr  care  and  pains,  we  have  never  been  able 
quite  to  pay  off  the  doctor's  bill  for  that  bad  fit 
of  rheumatism  which  I  had  last  winter.  Now 
when  you  were  pleased  to  give  my  husband  that 
kind  present  the  other  day,  I  heartily  desired 
him  to  buy  a  bit  of  meat  for  Sunday  as  I  said 
before,  that  he  might  have  a  little  refreshment 
for  himself  out  of  your  kindness.-^*  But  answer- 
ed he,  *  Mary,  it  is  never  out  of  my  mind  long 
together  that  we  still  owe  a  few  shillings  to  the 
doctor  (and  thank  €rod  it  is  all  we  did  owe  in 
the  world.)  Now  if  I  carry  him  this  money  di- 
rectly it  will  not  only  show  him  our  honesty 
and  our  good-will,  but  it  will  be  an  encourage 
ment  to  him  to  come  to  you  another  time  in  case 
you  should  be  taken  once  more  in  such  a  bad 
fit ;  for  I  must  own,'  added  my  poor  husband, 
*  that  the  thought  of  your  being  so  terribly  ill 
without  any  help,  is  the  only  misfortune  that  I 
want  courage  to  face.' 

Here  the  grateful  woman's  tears  ran  down  so 
fast  that  she  could  not  go  on.  She  wiped  them 
with  the  comer  of  her  apron,  and  humbly  beg 
ged  pardon  for  making  so  free.  *  Indeed,  sir, 
said  the  shepherd,  *  though  my  wifb  is  full  nt 
unwilling  to  be  in  debt  as  myself,  yet  I  coulc 
hardly  prevail  on  her  to  consent  to  my  paying 
this  money  iust  then,  because  she  said  it  was 
hard  I  should  not  have  a  taste  of  the  gentle- 
man*8  bounty  myself. — But  for  once,  sir,  I  would 
have  iny  own  way.  For  yon  must  know,  as  I 
pass  best  part  of  my  time  ak>ne,  tending  my 
sheep,  'tis  a  great  point  with  me,  sir,  to  get 
comfortable  matter  for  my  own  thoughts;  so 
that  'tis  rather  self-interest  in  me  to  allow  my 
self  in  no  pleasures  and  no  practices  that  wont 
bear  thinking  on  over  and  over.  For  when  one 
is  a  good  deu  alone,  you  know,  sir,  all  one's  bad 
deeds  do  so  rush  in  upon  one,  as  I  may  say,  and 
so  torment  one,  that  there  is  no  trae  comfort  to 
be  had  but  in  keeping  clear  of  wrong  doings 
and  false  pleasures ;  and  that  I  suppose  may  be 
one  reason  why  so  many  folks  hate  to  stay  a  bit 
by  themselves.  But  as  I  was  saying — ^when  1 
came  to  think  the  nqatter  over  on  the  hill  ymi- 
*  Printed  for  tbe  Cheap  Repoeitorv. 
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Itf,  laid  I  to  myself,  a  good  dinner  is  a  good 
hjog  I  grant,  and  yet  it  will  be  but  cold  corn- 
et to  me  a  week  afler,  to  be  able  to  say — to  be 
4are  I  had  a  nice  shoulder  of  mutton  last  Sun- 
day  fin*  dinner,  thanks  to  the  ffood  gentleman  I 
bat  then  I  am  in  debt  I  had  a  rare  dinner, 
thafs  certain,  but  the  pleasure  of  that  has  long 
been  over,  and  the  debt  still  remains.  I  have 
spent  the  crown;  and  now  if  my  poor  wife 
should  be  taken  in  one  of  tliose  fits  again,  die 
she  must,  unless  God  work  a  miracle  to  prevent 
it,  fi>r  I  can  get  no  help  for  her.  This  thought 
settled  all ;  tuid  I  set  off  directly  and  paid  the 
crown  to  the  doctor  with  as  much  cheerfulness 
as  I  should  have  felt  on  sitting  down  to  the  fat- 
test shoulder  pf  mutton  that  ever  was  roasted. 
And  if  I  was  contented  at  the  time,  think  how 
much  more  happy  I  have  been  at  the  remem- 
brance !  O  sir,  there  are  no  pleasures  worth  the 
name  but  such  as  bring  no  plague  or  penitence 
aAer  them.' 

Mr.  Johnson  was  satisfied  with  the  shepherd's 
reasons ;  and  agreed  that  though  a  good  dinner 
was  not  to  be  despised,  yet  it  was  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  a  contented  mindy  which  (as 
the  Bible  truly  says)  is  a  continual  feast  *  But 
come,'  said  the  good  gentleman, '  what  have  we 
got  in  this  brown  mug  7* — *  As  jg^ood  water,'  said 
the  shepherd,  *  as  any  in  the  kmg's  dominions. 
I  have  heard  of  countries  beyond  sea,  in  which 
there  is  no  wholesome  water ;  nay,  I  have  been 
myself  in  a  great  town  not  far  off,  where  they 
are  obliged  to  buy  all  the  water  which  they  get, 
while  a  good  Providence  sends  to  my  very  door 
a  spring  as  clear  and  fine  as  Jacob's  well.  When 
I  am  tempted  to  repine  that  I  have  oflen  no 
other  drink,  I  call  to  mind,  that  it  was  nothing 
better  than  a  cup  of  cold  water  which  the  wo. 
man  at  the  weU  of  Sychar  drew  for  the  greatest 
guest  that  ever  visited  this  world. 

'  Very  well,'  replied  Mr.  Johnson ;  *  but  as 
your  honesty  has  made  you  prefer  a  poor  meal 
to  bein^  in  debt,  I  will  at  least  send  and  get 
something  for  you  to  drink.  I  saw  a  little  public 
house  just  by  the  church,  as  I  came  along.  Let 
that  little  rosy  .faced  fellow  fetch  a  mug  of  beer.' 
So  saying,  he  looked  full  at  the  boy,  who  did 
not  oner  to  stir ;  but  cast  an  eye  at  his  father 
to  know  what  he  was  to  do.  *  Sir,'  said  the 
shepherd,  *  I  hope  we  shall  not  appear  ungrate- 
fnl,  if  we  seem  to  refuse  your  favour ;  my  little 
body  would,  I  am  sure,  fly  to  serve  ^ou  on  any 
other  occasion.  But,  good  sir,  it  is  Sunday; 
and  should  any  of  my  family  be  seen  at  a  public 
boose  on  a  Sabbath-day,  it  would  be  a  much 
greater  grief  to  me  than  to  drink  water  all  my 
file.  I  am  oflen  talking  against  these  doings  to 
others ;  and  if  I  should  sav  one  thing  and  do 
another,  jou  can't  think  what  an  advantage  it 
would  give  many  of  my  neighbours  over  me, 
who  would  be  glad  enough  to  report  that  they 
had  caught  the  6jepherd's  son  at  the  alehouse 
without  explaining  how  if.  happened.  Christians 
you  know,  sir,  must  be  doubly  watchful ;  or  they 
will  not  only  bring  disgrace  on  themselves,  but 
:yhat  is  much  worse,  on  that  holy  name  by 
which  they  are  called.* 

'  Are  you  not  a  little  too  cautious,  my  honest 
friend  7*  said  Mr.  Johnson.  •  I  humbly  ask  your 
pardon,  sir,'  replied  the  shepherd,  *  if  I  think 


that  is  impossible.  In  my  poor  notion  I  no  more 
understand  how  a  man  can  be  too  cautious,  than 
how  he  can  be  too  strong,  or  too  healthy.' 

*you  are  right  indeed,'  said  Mr.  Johnson, 
*  as  a  general  principle,  but  this  struck  me  as  a 
very  small  thing.' — *Sir,'  said  the  shepherd,  •:. 
am  afraid  yon  will  think  me  very  bold,  but  you 
encourage  me  to  speak  out' — *  'Tis  what  I 
wish,'  said  the  gentleman.  *■  Then,  sir,'  resumed 
the  shepherd,  *  I  doubt  i^  where  there  is  a  fVo- 
quent  temptation  to  do  wrong,  B.ny  fault  can  be 
called  small;  that  is,  in  short,  if"^  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  a  small  wilful  sin.  A  poor  man 
like  me  is  seldom  called  out  to  do  great  things, 
so  that  it  is  not  by  a  few  striking  deeds  his 
character  can  be  iudjred  by  his  neighbours,  but 
by  the  little  round  of  daily  customs  he  allows 
himself  in.' 

*  I  should  like,*  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  to  know 
how  you  manage  in  this  respect' 

*  I  am  but  a  poor  scholar,  sir*  replied  the  shep- 
herd, *  but  I  have  made  myself  a  little  sort  of 
rule.  I  always  avoid,  as  I  am  an  ignorant  man, 
picking  out  any  one  single  difficult  text  to  dis- 
tress my  mind  about,  or  to  go  and  build  opinions 
upon,  because  I  know  that  puzzles  and  injures 
poor  unlearned  Christians.  But  I  endeavour  to 
collect  what  is  the  general  spirit  or  meaning  of 
Scripture  on  any  particular  subject,  bj  -putting 
a  few  texts  together,  which  though  I  find  them 
dispersed  up  and  down,  yet  all  seem  to  look  the 
same  way,  to  prove  the  same  truth,  or  hold  out 
the  same  comfort  So  when  I  am  tried  or  tempt- 
ed,  or  any  thing  happens  in  which  I  am  at  a 
loss  what  to  do,  I  apply  to  my  rule — to  the  late 
and  the  testimony,  To^be  sure  I  can't  always 
find  a  particular  direction  as  to  the  very  case, 
because  then  the  Bible  must  have  been  bigger 
than  all  those  groat  books  I  once  saw  in  the  li- 
brary  at  Salisbury  palace,  which  the  butler  told 
me  were  acts  of  parliament ;  and  had  that  i>een 
the  case,  a  poor  man  would  never  have  had  mo- 
ney to  buy,  nor  a  working  man  time  to  read  the 
Bible ;  and  so  Christianity  could  only  have  been 
a  religion  for  the  rich,  for  those  who  had  money 
and  leisure ;  which,  blessed  be  God  !  is  so  fkr 
from  being  the  truth,  that  in  all  that  fine  dis- 
course of  our  Saviour  to  John's  disciples,  it  is 
enough  to  reconcile  any  poor  man  in  the  world 
to  his  low  condition,  to  observe,  when  Christ 
reckons  up  the  things  for  which  he  came  on 
earth,  to  observe,  I  say,  what  he  keeps  for  last 
Go  tell  John,  says  he,  those  things  which  ye  do 
hear  and  see;  the  blind  receive  their  sights  and 
the  lame  toatk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the 
deaf  hear,  and  the  dead  are  raised  up.  Now, 
air,  all  these  are  wonders  to  be  sure,  ^)ut  they 
are  nothing  to  what  follows.  They  are  but  like 
the  lower  rounds  of  a  ladder,  as  I  may  say,  by 
which  you  mount  to  the  top—- «nrf  the  poor  have 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them.  I  dare  say,  if  John 
had  any  doubts  before,  this  part  of  the  message 
must  have  cleared  them  up  at  once.  For  it  must 
have  made  him  certain  sure  at  once,  that  a  reli- 
gion which  placed  preaching  salvation  to  the 
poor  above  healing  the  sick,  which  ranked  the 
soul  above  the  body,  and  set  heaven  above  health, 
must  have  come  from  God.' 

*But,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  •you  say  you  can 
generally  pick  out  your  particular  duty  from 
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the  Bible,  though  that  immediate  duty  be  not 
fully  explained.* 

'Indeed,  sir,*  replied  the  shepherd,  *I  think 
I  can  find  out  the  principle  at  least,  if  I  bring 
but  a  willing  mind.  The  want  of  that  is  the 
great  hindrance.  Wkoso  doeth  my  toill^he  $hall 
inow  of  the  doctrine.  You  know  that  text,  sir. 
I  believe  a  stubborn  will  makes  the  Bible  harder 
to  be  understood  than  ajiy  want  of  learning. 
*Tis  cocrupt  afiections  which  blind  the  under- 
standing, sir.  The  more  a  man  hates  sin,  the 
clearer  he  will  see  his  way,  and  the  more  he 
loves  holiness,  the  better  he  will  understand  his 
Bible — the  more  practical  conviction  will  he  get 
of  that  pleasant  truth,  that  the  secret  of  the  Lord 
is  with  them  that  fear  him.  Now,  sir,  suppose 
I  had  time  and  learning,  and  possessed  of  all 
the  books  I  saw  at  the  bishop's,  where  could  I 
find  out  a  surer  way  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  all  covetousness,  selfishness,  and  injustice, 
than  the  plain  and  ready  rule,  to  do  unto  all  men 
'js  J  would  they  should  do  unto  me.  If  m^  neigh- 
bour does  me  an  injury,  can  I  be  at  any  loss 
how  to  proceed  with  him,  when  I  recollect  the 
parable  of  the  unforgiving  steward,  who  refused 
to  pardon  a  debt  of  a  hundred  pence,  when  his 
own  ten  thousand  talents  had  been  remitted^to 
him)  I  defy  any  man  to  retain  habitual  selfish- 
neaa,  hardness  of  heart,  or  any  other  allowed 
sin,  who  daily  and  conscientiously  tries  his  own 
heart  by  this  touchstone.  The  straight  ru!e 
will  show  the  crooked  practice  to  every  one  who 
honestly  tries  the  one  by  the  other.* 

*  Why  you  seem  to  make  Scripture  a  thing  of 
general  application,*  said  Hr.  Jolmston,  *  in  cases 
in  which  many,  I  fear  do  not  apply.' 

'  It  applies  to  erery  thing,  sir,*  replied  the 
shephetd.  '  When  those  men  who  are  now  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  the  world,  and  trying  to 
destroy  the  confidence  of  God's  children  in  &eir 
Maker  and  their  Saviour ;  when  those  men,  I 
say,  came  to  my  poor  hovel  with  their  new  doc 
triries  and  their  new  books,  I  would  never  look 
into  one  of  tliem ;  tor  I  remember  it  was  the 
first  sin  of  the  first  pait  to  lose  their  innocence 
for  the  sake  of  a  iitlle  wicked  knowledge  ;  be- 
sides, my  own  book  told  me — To  fear  God  and 
honour  the  king — To  meddle  not  with  them  who 
are  given  to  change — Not  to  speak  evil  of  digni- 
ties— To  render  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due. 
So  that  I  was  furnished  with  a  little  coat  of  mail, 
as  I  may  say,  which  preserved  me,  while  those 
who  had  no  such  armour  fell  into  the  snare.* 

While  they  were  thus  talking,  the  children 
who  had  stood  very  quietly  behind,  and  had  not 
stirred  a  f(K)i,now  began  to  scamper  about  all  at 
once,  ami  in  a  moment  ran  to  the  window-scat 
to  pick  up  their  little  old  hats.  Mr.  Johnson 
looked  surprised  at  this  disturbance ;  the  shep- 
herd asked  his  pardon,  telling  him  it  was  the 
sound  of  the  church  bell  which  had  been  the 
caiise  of  their  rudeness ;  for  their  mother  had 
broaijht  them  up  with  such  a  fear  of  being  too 
late  fur  church,  that  it  was  but  who  could  catch 
the  first  stroke  of  the  bell,  and  be  first  ready. 
lie  hud  always  taugrht  them  to  tliink  that  no- 
thing was  more  indecent  than  to  get  into  church 
after  it  was  begun ;  for  as  the  service  opened 
with  an  exhortation  to  repentance,  and  a  con- 
cession of  sin,  it  looked  very  presumptuous  not 


to  be  ready  to  join  it;  it  looxed  as  if  people  did 
not  feel  themselves  to  be  sinners.  And  though 
such  as  lived  at  a  great  distance  might  plead 
difiTerence  of  clocks  as  an  excuse,  yet  Qiose  who 
lived  within  the  sound  of  the  bell,  could  pretend 
neither  ignorance  nor  mistake. 

Mary  and  her  children  set  fbr^vard.  Mr. 
Johnson  and  the  shepherd  followed,  taking  care 
to  talk  the  whole  way  on  such  subjects  as  might 
fit  them  for  the  solemn  duties  of  the  place  to 
which  they  were  going.  *  I  have  often  been 
sorry  to  observe,  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  that  many 
who  are  reckoned  decent,  good  kind  of  people, 
and  who  would  on  no  account  neglect  going  to 
church,  yet  seem  to  care  but  little  in  what  frame 
or  temper  of  mind  they  go  thither.  They  will 
talk  of  their  worldly  concerns  till  they  get  within 
the  door,  and  then  take  them  up  asrain  the  very 
minute  the  sermon  is  over,  which  makes  me 
ready  to  fear  they  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
mere  form  of  going  to  a  place  of  worship.  Now, 
for  my  part,  I  always  find  that  it  requires  a  little 
time  to  bring  my  mind  into  a  state  fit  to  do  any 
common  business  well,  much  more  this  great  and 
most  necessary  business  of  all.* — *  Yes,  sir,*  re- 
plied the  shepherd ;  *  and  then  I  think  too  how 
busy  I  should  be  in  preparing  my  mind,  if  I 
were  going  into  the  presence  of  a  great  gentle- 
man, or  a  lord,  or  the  king ;  and  shall  the  King 
of  kings  bo  treated  with  less  respect  7  Besides, 
one  likes  to  see  people  feel  as  if  going  to  church 
was  a  thing  of  choice  and  pleasure,  as  well  as  a 
duty,  and  that  they  were  as  desirous  not  to  be  • 
the  last  there,  as  they  would  be  if  they  were 
going  to  a  feast  or  a  fair.* 

Attcr  service,  Mr.  Jenkins  the  dergyman, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  had  a  great  respect  for  him, 
accosted  him  with  much  civility ;  expressing" 
his  concern  that  he  could  not  enjoy  just  now  so 
much  of  his  conversation  as  he  wished,  as  he 
was  obliged  to  visit  a  sick  person  at  a  distance, 
but  hoped  to  have  a  little  talk  with  him  before 
he  lefl  the  village..  As  they  walked  alcmg  to- 
gether, Mr.  Johnson  made  such  inquiries  about 
the  shepherd,  as  served  to  confirm  him  in  the 
high  opinion  he  entertained  of  his  piety,  good 
sense,  industry,  and  self-denial.  7*hey  parted ; 
the  clergyman  promising  to  call  in  at  the  cottage 
in  his  way  home. 

The  shepherd,  who  took  it  for  granted  that 
Mr.  Johnson  was  gone  to  the  parsonage,  walked 
home  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  was  be- 
ginning  in  his  usual  way  to  catechise  and  instruct 
his  family,  when' Mr.  Johnson  came  in,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  shepherd  should  go  on  with  his 
instractions  just  as  if  he  were  not  there.  This 
gentIeman,who  was  very  desirous  of  being  useful 
to  his  own  servants  and  workmen  in  the  way  of 
religious  instruction,  was  sometimes  sorry  to 
find  that  though  he  took  a  good  deal  of  pains, 
they  now  and  then  did  not  quite  understand 
him ;  (or  though  his  meaning  was  very  good, 
his  language  was  not  always  very  plain ;  and 
though  the  things  he  said  were  not  hard  to  be 
understood,  yet  the  words  were,  especially  to 
such  as  were  very  igfnorant  And  he  now  he^an 
to  find  out  that  if  people  were  ever  so  wi»o  and 
good,  yet  if  they  had  not  s  simple,  agreeable, 
and  familiar  way  of  expressing  themselves,  some 
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« f  tbeir  plain  hearers  would  not  be  much  the 
•etter  for  them.  For  this  reason  he  was  not 
above  listening  to  the  plain,  humble  way  in 
which  this  honest  man  taught  his,  family  ;  for 
though  he  knew  that  he  himself  had  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  shepherd ;  had  more  learning, 
and  could  teach  him  many  things,  yet  ho  was 
not  too  proud  to  learn  even  of  so  poor  a  man,  in 
any  point  where  he  thought  the  shepherd  might 
have  the  advantage  of  him. 

This  gentleman  was  much  pleased  with  the 
knowledge  and  piety  which  he  discovered  in  the 
answers  of  the  children :  and  desired  the  shep- 
herd to  tell  him  how  he  contrived  to  keep  up  a 
sense  of  divine  things  in  his  own  mind,  and  in 
that  of  hid  family,  with  so  little  leisure,  and  so 
.  iittle  reading.  *  Oh !  ajs  to  that,  sir,*  said  the 
shepherd,  *  we  do  not  read  much  except  in  one 
book,  to  be  sure ;  but  with  my  heart  prayer  for 
God's  blessing  on  the  use  of  that  book,  what  little 
knowledge  is  needful  seems  to  come  of  course, 
OS  it  were.  And  my  chief  study  has  been  to 
bring  the  fruits  of  the  Sunday  reading  into  the 
week's  business,  and  to  keep  up  the  same  sense 
of  God  in  the  heart,  when  the  Bible  is  in  the 
cupboard  as  when  it  ia  in  Uio  hand.  In  short, 
to  apply  what  I  read  in  the  book  to  what  I  meet 
with  in  the  field.* 

'  I  don't  quite  understand^ you,*  said  Mr.  John- 
son.  *■  Sir,  replied  the  shepherd,  *  I  have  but  a 
poor  gift  at  convoying  these  things  to  others, 
though  I  have  much  comfort  from  them  in  my 
own  mind ;  but  I  am  sure  that  (he  mcot  igno- 
rant and  hard-working  pcople.who  are  in  -rarre**. 
about  their  salvation,  may  help  to  k-iep  ny  le 
vout  thought*  and  good  afro^t*:>nf  duKnj*  lh« 
week,  though  they  have  hardly  v\y  vimc  *jo  lock 
at  a  book;  and  it  wiil  help  ict  Ic  k^ep  :ul 
bad  thoughts  too;  which  is  nc  tmdl  ii&t.O£. 
But  then  they  must  know  the  Bible  •  they  mus*. 
have  read  the  word  of  God  diligently ,  ^ht;  is  - 
kind  of  stock  in  trade  for  a  Cliristiar  co  «et  ^.p 
with ;  and  it  is  Ibis  which  makes  me  sc  caioful 
in  teaching  it  to  my  children ;  and  even  .In 
storing  their  memories  with  psaln  .s  vrnd  chap. 
tera.  This  is  a  great  help  to  a  poor  hard-work- 
ing man,  who  will  scarcely  meet  with  any  thing 
in  them  but  what  he  may  turn  to  some  good 
account  If  one  livoa  in  the  fear  and  love  of 
GJod,  almost  every  thing  one  sees  abroad  will 
teach  one  to  adore  his  power  and  goodness,  and 
bring;  to  mind  some  text  of  Scripture,  which  shall 
fill  his  heart  with  thankfuhiess,  and  the  mouth 
with  praise.  When  I  look  upwards  the  Heavens 
declare  Uie  glory  of  God,  and  shall  I  be  silent 
and  ungrateful  ?  if  I  look  round  and  sec  the 
valiics  standing  thick  with  corn,  how  can  I  help 
blessing  that  Power  who  giwUh  me  dl  things 
richly  to  enjoy?  I  may  learn  gratitude  from  the 
beasu  of  the  field,  for  the  ox  Jcnoweth  his  owner, 
aad  the  ass  his  master'' s  crib,  and  shall  a  Christian 
Qot  know,  shall  a  Christian  not  consider  what 
great  things  God  h4s  done  for  him  ?  I,  who  am 
a  shepherd,  endeavour  to  fill  my  soul  with  a  con- 
stant remembrance  of  that  good  shepherd,  who 
feedelh  me  in  green  pastures,  bnd  maketh  me  to 
lit  down  beside  the  stiU  waters,  and  whose  rod 
and  staj  comfort  me,  A  religion,  sir,  which 
has  its  seat  in  tlie  heart,  and  its  fVuits  in  the 
life,  takes  up  little  time  in  the  study.    And  yet 


in  another  sense,  true  religion,  which  fVom  sound 
principles  brings  forth  right  practice,  fills  up  the 
whole  time,  and  life  too  as  one  may  say.* 

*  You  are  happy,' said  Mr.  Johnson, '  in  this 
retired  life,  by  which  you  escape  the  corruptions 
of  the  world.*  •  Sir,*  replied  the  shepherd,  *  I  do 
not  escape  the  corruptions  of  my  own  evil  na 
ture«  Even  there,  on  that  wild  solitary  hill,  I 
can  find  out  that  my  heart  is  prone  to  evil 
thoughts.  I  suppose,  sir,  that  different  states 
have  different  temptations.  You  great  folks 
that  live  in  the  world,  perhaps,  are  exposed  to 
some,  of  which  such  a  poor  man  as  I  am,  knows 
nothing.  But  to  one  who  leads  a  lonely  life  like 
me,  evil  thoughts  are  a  chief  besetting  sin ;  and 
I  can  no  more  withstand  theee  without  the  grace 
of  God,  than  a  rich  gentleman  can  withstand 
the  snares  of  evil  company,  without  the  same 
^race.  And  I  find  that  I  stand  in  need  of  God's 
help  continually,  and  if  he  should  give  me  up  to 
my  own  evil  heart  I  should  be  lost' 

Mr.  Johnson  approi^d  of  the  shepherd's  sin- 
cerity,  for  he  had  always  observed,  that  where 
there  was  no  humility,  and  no  watchfuhiess 
against  sin,  there  was  no  religion,  and  he  said 
that  the  man  who  did  not  fed  himself  to  be  a 
sinner,  in  his  opinion  could  not  be  a  Christian. 

Just  as  they  were  in  this  part  of  their  dis- 
course, Mr.  Jenkins,  the  clergyman,  came  in. 
Ailer  the  usual  salutations,  he  said,  *  Well  shop- 
herd,  I  wish  you  jcy ;  I  know  you  will  be  sorry 
t")  gain  any  advantage  by  the  death  of  a  noigh> 
bour ;  but  old  W'ls?n.  my  clerk,  was  so  infirm, 
'i.A  I  trist  sc  wcD  prepared,  that  liiere  is  no 
season  Ic  be  sor.y  icr  h'.s  death.  I  have  been  to 
I'zy  by  him,  bu^  h3  i'tid  while  I  staid.  I  have 
a- ways  intended  ycu  si  oUd  succeed  U  his  place; 
^*s  no  ^r^at  mat  la:  cf  jur.fit,  ^ut  v\*jry  little  is 
8ime*b_ng' 

*  Nc  great  irittcz.  i\z  **  criod  the  shepherd  ; 

*  indeed  it  ir  a  grei*.  iUfi^  tj  irc .  ^t  wi'l  more 
■i:an  pay  my  reri.  Bltsee.i  \c  Gji  fcr  uli  his 
^  jodnesL " — M»  ry  sa'd  rvcth  ir  jr.  but  TiW  up  ivsi 
efcs  full  of  teais  i  ?  silent  ^latitude 

*  I  un  glad  of  vhJs  ^if.*^  c.reuuMdncii,*  «*aid 
Mr.  Jenkins^  *  net  cnly  fcr  y«iur  ea!;o,  but  for  liio 
sake  of  the  ofhco  itne^f.  I  so  hviriilv  reverence 
every  religious  institut'on.  th<t  I  would  never 
have  even  tlit  amin  adui.d  (o  ihu  excellent  pray- 
ers of  our  church,  by  vain  or  profane  lips,  and  if 
it  depended  on  me,  there  shculd  bo  no  such  tiling 
in  the  land  as  an  idle,  drunken,  or  irreligious 
parish  clerk.  Sorry  I  am  to  say  that  this  mat- 
ter  is  not  always  sufficiently  attended  to,  and 
that  I  know  some  of  a  very  indifferent  cha- 
racter. 

Mr.  Johnson  now  inquired  of  the  clergyman 
whether  there  were  many  children  in  the  pari.^lu 

*  More  than  you  would  expect,'  replied  he,  *  from 
the  seeming  smallncss  of  it ;  but  tliere  are  some 
little  hamlets  which  you  do  not  see.' — •  I  think,' 
returned  Mr.  Johnson,  *  I  recollect  that  in  the 
conversation  I  had  with  the  shepherd  on  the  hill 
yonder,  ho  told  me  you  had  no  Sunday  school.' 

*  I  am  sorry  to  say  wc  have  none,'  said  the  mi- 
nister. •  I  do  what  I  can  to  remedy  this  miafor- 
tune  by  public  catechising  ;  but  having  two  oi 
three  churches  to  serve,  I  cannot  give  so  much 
time  asl  wish  to  private  instruction  ;  and  having 
a  largo  family  of  my  own,  and  no  assistance  from 
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others.  I  have  never  been  able  to  establish  a 
school.* 

*  There  is  an  excellent  institution  in  London/ 
said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  called  the  Sunday-school 
Society,  which  kindly  gives  bookp  and  other 
helps,  on  the  application  of  such  pijus  clergy, 
men  as  stand  in  need  of  their  aid,  and  which  I 
am  sure  would  have  assisted  you,  but  I  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  do  something  ourselves. 
*  Shepherd,'  continued  he,  *  if  I  were  a  king,  and 
had  it  in  my  power  to  make  you  a  rich  and  a 
^reat  man,  with  a  word  speaking,  I  would  not  do 
it  Those  who  are  raised,  by  some  sudden  stroke, 
much  above  the  station  in  which  Divine  Pro- 
vidence had  placed  them,  seldom  turn  out  very 
good,  or  very  happy.  I  have  never  had  any 
great  things  in  my  power,  but  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able,  1  have  been  always  glad  to  assist  the 
worthy.  I  have,  however,  never  attempted  or 
desired  to  set  any  poor  man  much  above  his  na- 
tural condition,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
lend  him  such  assistance  as  may  ma  lie  that  con- 
dition moce  easy  to  himself  and  put  him  in  a 
way  which  shall  call  him  to  the  performance  of 
more  duties  than  perhaps  he  could  have  per- 
formed without  my  help,  and  of  performing 
them  in  a  better  manner  to  others,  and  with 
more  comfort  to  himself* — What  rent  do  you 
pay  for  this  cottage  V 

*  Fifty  shillings  a  year,  sir,' 

*  It  is  in  a  sad  tattered  condition ;  is  there  not 
a  better  to  be  had  in  the  village  ?' 

*  That  in  which  the  poor  clerk  lived,'  said  the 
clergyman,  *  is  not  only  more  tight  and  whole, 
but  has  two  decent  chambers,  and  a  very  large 
light  kitchen.' — » That  will  be  very  convenient,' 
replied  Mr.  Johnson,  *  pray  what  is  the  rent  7* 
— *  I  think,'  said  the  shepherd,  *  poor  neighbour 
Wilson  gave  somewhat  about  four  pounds  a 
year,  or  it  might  be  guineas.' — *  Very  well,' 
said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  and  what  will  the  clerk's 
place  be  worth,  think  you  ?'  About  three  pounds, 
was  the  answer. 

*  Now,'  continued  Mr.  Johnson,  *  my  plan  is 
that  the  shepherd  should  take  that  house  im- 
mediately ;  for  as  the  poor  man  is  dead,  there 
will  be  no  need  of  waiting  till  quarter-day,  if 
I  make  up  the  difference.'  'True,  sir,'  said 
Mr.  Jenkins,  *  and  I  am  sure  my  wife's  father, 
whom  I  expect  to-morrow,  will  willingly  assist 
a  little  towards  buying  some  of  the  clerk's  old 
^oods.  And  the  sooner  they  remove  the  better, 
lor  poor  Mary  caught  that  bad  rheumatism  by 
sleeping  under  a  leaky  thatch.'  The  shepherd 
was  too  much  moved  to  speak,  and  Mary  could 
hardly  sob  out,  •  Oh,  sir !  you  are  too  good ;  in- 
deed this  house  will  do  very  well.'  *  It  may  do 
very  well  for  you  and  your  children,  Mary,* 
said  Mr.  Johnson  gravely,  *  but  it  will  not  do  for 
a  school ;  the  kitchen  is  neither  large  nor  light 
enough.  Shepherd,'  continued  he,  *  with  your 
good  minister's  leave,  and  kind  assistance,  I 
propose  to  set  up  in  this  parish  a  Sunday  School, 
and  to  make  you  the  master.  It  will  not  at  all 
interfere  with  your  weekly  calling,  and  it  is 
the  only  lawful  way  in  which  you  could  turn 
the  Sabbath  into  a  day  >f  some    ittlc  profit  to 


yoar  family,  by  doing,  as  I  hope,  a  great  detL 
of  good  to  the  souls  of  others.  The  rest  of  the 
week  you  will  work  as  U8ua>.  The  difference 
of  rent  between  this  house  and  the  clerk's  1 
shall  pay  myself,  for  to  put  you  in  a  better 
hcuse  at  your  own  expense  would  be  no  greM 
act  of  kindness.— As  for  honest  Mary,  who  is 
not  fit  for  hard  labour,  or  any  other  out-of-door, 
work,  I  propose  to  endow  a  small  weekly  school, 
of  which  she  shall  be  the  mistress,  and  employ 
her  notable  turn  to  ^ood  account,  by  teaching 
ten  or  a  dozen  girls  to  Knit,  sew,  spin,  card,  or  any 
other  useful  way  of  getting  tlieir  bread ;  for  all 
this  I  shall  only  pay  her  the  usual  price,  for 
I  am  not  going  to  make  you  rich,  but  useful.'. 

*Not  rich,  sir?'  cried  the  shepherd;  *^How 
can  I  ever  be  thankful  enough  for  such  bless- 
ings  7  And  will  my  poor  Mary  have  a  dry  thatch 
over  her  head  7  and  shall  I  be  able  to  send  for 
the  doctor  when  I  am  like  to  lose  her  7  Indeed 
my  cup  runs  over  with  blessings,  I  hope  Grod 
w&l  give  me  humility.' — Here  he  and  Mary 
looked  at  each  other  and  burst  into  tears.  The 
gentleman*  saw  their  distress,  and  kindly  walk- 
ed  out  upon  the  little  sfreen  before  the  door, 
that  these  honest  peopfe  might  give  vent  to 
their  feelings.  As  soon  as  they  were  alone 
they  crept  into  one  corner  of  the  room,  where 
they  thought  they  could  not  be  seen,  and  fell  on 
their  knees,  devoutly  blessing  and  praising  God 
for  his  mercies.  Never  were  more  l^arty 
prayers  presented,  than  this  grateful  couple 
offered  up  for  their  benefactors.  The  warmth 
of  their  gratitude  could  only  be  equalled  by  the 
earnestness  with  which  the^  besought  the  bless- 
ing of  God  on  the  work  m  whidi  they  were 
going  to  engage. 

The  two  gentlemen  now  left  this  happy  fa- 
mily, and  walked  to  the  parsonage,  where  the 
evenin&r  was  spent  in  a  manner  very  edifying  to 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  the  next  day  took  all  proper 
measures  for  puttincr  the  shepherd  in  imme- 
diate possession  of  his  now  comfortable  habita- 
tion. Mr.  Jenkins's  father-in-law,  the  worthy 
gentleman  who  gave  the  shepherd's  wife  the 
blankets,  in  the  first  part  of  this  history,  arrived 
at  the  parsonage  before  Mr.  Johnson  left  it,  and 
assisted  in  fitting  up  the  clerk's  cottage. 

Mr.  Johnson  took  his  leave,  promising  to  call 
on  the  worthy  minister  and  his  new  clerk  once 
a  year,  in  his  summer's  journey  over  the  plain,, 
as  long  as  it  should  please  God  to  spare  his  life. 
He  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
objects  of  his  bountv.  The  shepherd's  zeal  and 
piety  made  him  a  Messing  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion. The  old  resorted  to  his  school  for  the 
benefit  of  hearing  the  young  instructed ;  and 
the  clergyman  hi^  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that 
he  was  rewarded  for  the  protection  he  gave  the 
school  by  the  great  increase  in  his  congrega- 
tion. The  shepherd  not  only  exhorted  both  pa- 
rents and  children  to  the  indispensable  duty  o 
a  regular  attendance  at  church,  but  by  his  pious 
counsels  he  drew  them  thither,  and  by  his  plain 
and  prudent  instructions  enabled  them  to  un. 
derstand,  and  of  course  to  delight  in  the  public 
worship  of  God. 
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THE  TWO  SHOEMAKERS 


Jack  Brown  and  James  Stock,  were  two  lads 
apprenticed  at  nearly  the  game  time,  to  Mr. 
Williams,  a  shoemaker,  in  a  small  town  in  Ox. 
fbrdshire :  they  were  pretty  near  the  same  age, 
but  of  very  different  characters  and  dispositions. 

Brown  was  eldest  son  to  a  farmer  in  good  cir- 
cumstances, who  gave  the  usual  apprentice  fee 
«ith  him.  Being  a  wild  giddy  boy,  whom  his 
father  could  not  well  manage  or  instruct  in  far- 
ming, he  thought  it  better  to  send  him  out  to 
leiun  a  trade  at  a  distance,  than  to  let  him  idle 
about  at  home ;  for  Jack  always  preferred  bird*s- 
nesting  and  marbles  to  any  other  employment ; 
he  would  trifle  away  the  day,  when  his  father 
thought  he  was  at  school,  with  any  boys  he 
could  meet  with,  who  were  as  idle  as  himself; 
and  he  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  do,  or 
to  learn  any  thing,  while  a  game  at  taw  could 
be  had  for  love  or  money.  All  this  time  his 
little  brothers,  much  younger  than  himself,  were 
beginning  to  follow  the  plough,  or  to  carry  the 
com  to  the  mill  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to 
mount  a  cart-horse. 

Jack,  however,  who  was  a  lively  boy,  and  did 
Dot  naturally  want  either  sense  or  good-nature, 
might  have  turned  out  weU  enough,  if  he  had 
not  had  the  misfortune  to  be  his  mother's  fa- 
vourite. She  concealed  and  forgave  all  his  faults. 
To  be  sure  he  was  a  little  wild,  she  would  say, 
but  he  would  not  make  the  worse  man  for  that, 
for  Jack  had  a  ^ood  spirit  of  his  own,  and  she 
would  not  have  it  broke,  and  so  make  a  mope  of 
the  boy.  The  farmer,  for  a  quiet  life,  as  it  is 
called,  gave  up  all  these  points  to  his  wife,  and, 
with  them,  gave  up  the  future  virtue  and  hap. 
piness  of  his  child.  He  was  a  laborious  and  in- 
dustrious man,  but  had  no  religion ;  he  thought 
only  of  the  gains  and  advantages  of  the  present 
day,  and  never  took  the  future  into  the  account 
His  wife  managed  him  entirely,  and  as  she  was 
really  notable,  he  did  not  trouble  his  head  about 
any  thing  farther.  If  she  had  been  careless  in 
her  dairy,  he  would  have  stormed  and  swcrn ; 
bat  as  she  only  ruined  one  child  by  indulgence, 
and  almost  broke  the  hearts  of  the  rest  by  un- 
kindness,  he  gave  himself  little  concern  about 
the  matter.  The  cheese,  certainly .  was  good, 
■nd  that  indeed  is  a  great  pomt ;  but  she  was 
neglectful  of  her  children,  and  a  tyrant  to  her 
servants.  Her  husband's  substance,  indeed, 
was  not  wasted,  but  his  happiness  was  not  con- 
nlted.  Ilia  house,  it  is  true,  was  not  dirty, 
but  it  was  the  abode  of  fury,  ill-temper,  and  cove- 
toufne«is.  And  the  farmer,  though  he  did  not 
care  for  liquor,  was  too  often  driven  to  the  public- 
honm  ill  the  evening,  because  his  own  was 
neither  quiet  nor  comfortable.  The  mother  was 
always  scolding,  and  tho  children  were  always 
crying. 

Jack,  however,  notwithstanding  his  idleness, 
picked  up  a  little  reading  and  writing,  but  never 
would  Icarn  to  cast  an  account  *  that  was  too 
much  labour.  His  motlier  was  desirous  he 
cbould  continue  at  school,  not  so  much  for  the 
nkc  of  Ilia  learning,  which  she  had  not  sense 

Vol.  I. 


enough  to  value,  but  to  save  her  darliijp,  l/nn 
the  fatigue  of  labour :  for  if  he  had  not  {^^unc  to 
school,  she  knew  he  must  have  gone  to  wok, 
and  she  thought  tlio  former  was  the  least  tire- 
some  of  the  two.  Indeed  this  foolish  woman 
had  such  an  opinion  of  his  genius,  that  she  used 
from  a  child,  to  think  he  was  too  wise  for  any 
thing  but  a  parson,  and  hoped  she  should  live 
to  see  him  one.  She  did  not  wish  to  see  her  son  a 
minister,  because  she  loved  either  learning  or 
piety,  but  because  she  thought  it  would  make  • 
Jack  a  gentleman,  and  set  him  above  his  brotiiers. 

Farmer  Brown  still  hoped,  that  though  Jack 
was  likely  to  make  but  an  idle  and  ignorant 
farmer,  yet  he  might  make  no  bad  frodeBmon, 
when  he  should  be  removed  from  the  indul- 
gences  of  a  father's  house,  and  from  a  silly 
mother,  whose  fondness  kept  him  back  in  every 
thing.  This  woman  was  enraged  when  she 
found  that  so  fine  a  scholar,  as  she  took  Jack 
to  be,  was  to  be  put  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker. 
The  farmer,  however,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  would  have  his  own  way.  But  being  a 
worldly  man,  and  too  apt  to  mind  only  what  is 
falsely  called  the  main  chance  ;  instead  of  being 
careful  to  look  out  for  a  sober,  prudent,  and  re- 
ligious master  for  his  son,  he  lofl  all  that  to  ac- 
cident, as  if  it  had  been  a  thing  of  little  or  no 
consequence.  This  is  a  very  common  fault; 
and  fathers  who  are  guilty  of  it,  are  in  a  great 
measure  answerable  for  the  future  sins  and 
errors  of  their  children,  when  they  come  out 
into  the  world,  and  set  up  for  themselves.  If  a 
man  gives  his  son  a  good  education.  »  good  ex- 
ample, and  a  good  master^  it  is  indeed  pos&iile 
that  the  son  may  not  turn  ou*  wei..  L^  it  does 
not  often  happen ;  and  when  ii  does  th&  fath'>r 
has  no  Uame  lasting  vU  him,  anc  u  is  d  ^i^dt 
_  point  towards  a  man's  com  fun  u.  h«.\e  bjs  con- 
science quiet  in  ihat  respect,  hcwb-'cr  c»od  mcy 
think  fit  to  cvcirule  svents 

The  farmer,  howcfei,  Utck  cd.e  to  iosire  his 
friends  tc  inquire  for  a  shocmukci  who  had 
good  business,  and  was  a  good  worknr.an ;  and 
the  mothei  aid  r  ot  forget  to  put  iii  nei  word, 
and  dcs.red  that  it  mi^ht  be  one  who  was  not 
Uo  atrui ,  for  .'ack  had  been  brought  up  lender^ 
ly,  was  a  meek  boy»  and  jould  not  bear  to  be 
contiadictid  in  any  thing.  And  tliis  is  the 
ccnr.m.n  nation  of  meekness  among  peoplo  who 
do  not  take  up  their  notions  on  rational  and 
Christian  grounds. 

Mr,  Williams  was  recommended  to  tlic  far 
mer  as  being  the  best  shoemaker  in  the  town  in 
which  he  lived,  and  far  from  a  strict  master , 
and,  without  fartlicr  inquiries,  to  Mr.  Wiliiama 
he  went 

James  Stock,  who  was  tho  son  of  an' honest 
labourer  in  the  next  village,  was  bound  out  by 
the  parish  in  consideration  of  h\^  fallicr  having 
so  numerous  a  family,  that  he  was  not  abl('  to 
put  him  out  himself.  James  v.-as  in  every  «-  i 'tij 
the  very  reverse  of  his  new  companion.  He  \s  as 
a  modest,  industrious,  pious  youth  ;  and  ihoujh 
so  poor,  and  the  child  of  a  labourer,  was  a  niuJi 
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Detter  scholar  than  Jack,  who  was  a  wealthy 
fiiriner's  son. — His  father  had,  it  is  true,  bten 
ahle  to  ^ve  him.  but  very  little  schooling,  for  he 
was  obhged  to  be  put  to  work  when  quite  a  child. 
When  very  young  he  used  to  rua  of  errands  for 
Mr.  Thomas,  the  curate  of  the  parish ;  a  very 
kind-hearted  joung  gentleman,  who  boarded 
next  door  to  his  father*s  cottasre.  He  used  also 
to  rub  down  and  saddle  his  horse,  and  do  any 
other  little  job  for  him,  in  the  most  civil  oblig- 
ing manner.  All  this  so  recommended  him  to 
the  clergyman,  that  he  would  oflen  send  for  him 
of  an  evening,  after  he  had  done  his  day*s  work 
in  the  field,  and  condescended  to  teach  him  him- 
self to  write  and  cast  accounts,  as  well  as  to  in- 
struct him  in  the  principles  of  hb  religion.  It 
was  not  merely  out  of  kindness  for  the  little 
good-natured  services  James  did  him,  that  he 
showed  him  this  favour,  but  also  for  his  readi- 
ness in  the  catechism,  and  his  devout  behaviour 
at  church. 

The  first  thing  that  drew  the  minister's  at- 
tention to  this  boy,  was  the  following ;  he  had 
fVequently  given  him  half-pence  and  pence  for 
holding  his  horse  and  carrying  him  to  water 
before  he  was  big  enough  to  be  further  useful 
to  him.  On  Christmas  day  he  was  surprised  to 
■ee  James  at  church,  reading  out  of  a  handsome 
new  prayer-book ;  ho  wondered  how  he  came 
by  it,  for  he  knew  tliere  was  nobody  in  the  pa- 
rish likely  to  have  given  it  to  him,  for  at  that 
time  there  were  no  Sunday  schools ;  and  the  fa- 
ther could  not  afford  it  he  was  sure. 

*  Well  James,*  said  ho,  as  he  saw  him  when 
they  came  out,  *you  mado  a  good  figure  at 
church  to-day :  it  made  you  look  Tike  a  man  and 
a  Christian,  not  only  to  have  so  handsome  a 
book,  but  to  be  so  ready  in  all  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice, flow  came  you  by  that  book  V  James 
owned  modestly,  that  he  had  been  a  whole  year 
saving  up  the  money  by  single  halfpence,  all 
of  which  had  been  of  the  minister's  own  giving, 
and  that  in  all  that  time  he  had  not  spent  a  sin- 
gle farthing  on  his  own  diversions. — *  My  dear 
boy,*  said  the  good  Mr.  Thomas,  *  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  thou  dost  not  turn  out  well  in  the 
world,  Ibr  two  reasons  : — first,  from  thy  saving 
turn  and  self-denying  temper;  and  next,  be- 
cause thou  didst  devote  the  first  eighteen-pence 
thou  wast  ever- worth  in  the  world  to  so  good  a 
purpose.* 

James  bowed  and  blushed,  and  from  that  time 
Mr.  Thomas  began  to  take  more  notice  of  him, 
and  to  instruct  him  as  I  said  above.  As  James 
soon  grew  able  to  do  him  more  considerable 
service,  he  would  now  and  then  give  him  a  six- 
pence. This  he  constantly  saved  till  it  became 
a  little  sum,  with  which  he  bought  shoes  and 
stockings ;  well  knowing  that  his  poor  father, 
with  a  large  family  and  low  wages,  could  not 
buy  them  for  him.  As  to  what  little  money 
ho  earned  himself  by  his  daily  Jabour  in  the 
field,  hfi  constantly  carried  it  to  his  mother  every 
Saturday  nijht,  to  buy  bread  for  the  family, 
which  was  a  pretty  help  to  them. 

As  James  was  not  ovcrstout  in  his  make,  his 
father  thankfully  accepted  the  offer  of  the  pa- 
rish  ofRccrs  to  bind  out  his  son  to  a  trade.  This 
good  man,  howovor,  had  not,  like  farmer  Brown, 
the  liberty  of  choosing  a  master  for  his  son;  or 


he  would  carefully  have  inquired  if  he  was  • 
proper  man  to  have  the  care  of  youth  ;  but  Wil 
liaros  the  shoemaker  was  already  fixed  on,  by 
those  who  were  to  put  the  boy  out,  w!)o  told  him 
if  he  wanted  a  master  it  must  be  him  or  none ; 
for  the  overseers  had  a  better  opinion  of  Wil- 
liams than  he  deserved,  and  thought  it  would 
be  the  makuig  of  the  boy  to  go  to  him.  The 
father  knew  that  beggars  must  not  be  choosers, 
sc  he  fitted  out  James  for  his  new  place,  having 
indeed  little  to  give  him  besides  his  blessing. 

The  worthy  Mr.  Thomas,  however,  kindly 
gave  him  an  old  coat  and  waistcoat,  which  hit 
mother,  who  was  a  neat  and  notable  woman, 
contrived  to  make  up  for  him  herself  without  a 
farthing  expense,  and  when  it  was  turned  and 
mado  fit  for  his  sixe,  it  made  hirfi  a  very  hand- 
some suit  for  Sundays,  and  lasted  him  a  couple 
of  years. 

And  here  let  roe  stop  to  remark  what  a  pity 
it  is,  that  poor  women  so  seldom  are  able  or  wil- 
ling to  do  these  sort  of  little  handy  jobs  them- 
selves ;  and  that  they  do  not  oflener  bring  up 
their  daughters  to  be  more  useful  in  family 
work.  They  are  great  losers  by  it  every  way , 
not  only  as  they  are  disqualifying  iheir  girls 
from  making  good  wives  hereafter,  but  they  are 
losers  in  point  of  present  advantage ;  for  gentry 
could  much  oftener  afford  to  give  a  poor  boy  a 
jacket  or  a  waistcoat,  if  it  was  not  for  the  ex- 
pense of  making  it,  which  adds  very  much  to 
the  cost.  To  my  certain  knowledge,  many  poor 
women  would  oflen  get  an  old  coat,  or  a  bit  of 
coarse  new  cloth  given  to  them  to  fit  out  a  boy, 
if  the  mothers  or  sisters  were  known  to  be  abie 
to  cut  out  to  advantage,  and  to  make  it  up  de- 
cently  themselves.  But  half  a  crown  for  the 
making  a  bit  of  kersey,  which  costs  but  a  few 
shillings,  is  more  than  many  very  charitable 
gentry  can  afford  to  give— so  they  often  give 
nothing  at  all,  when  they  see  the  mothers  so 
little  able  to  turn  it  to  advantage.  It  is  hoped 
they  will  tajie  this  hint  kindly,  as  it  is  meant 
for  their  good. 

But  to  return  to  our  two  young  shoe-makers 
They  were  both  now  settled  at  Mr.  Williams*! 
who,  as  he  was  known  to  be  a  good  workman 
had  plenty  of  business — He  had  sometimes  two 
or  three  journeymen,  but  no  apprentices  but 
Jack  and  James. 

Jack,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  keen, 
smart  boy,  took  to  learn  the  trade  quick  enough, 
but  the  difficulty  was  to  make  him  stick  two 
hours  together  to  his  work.  At  every  noise  he 
hoard  in  the  street  down  went  the  work — the 
last  one  way,  the  upper  leatlier  another;  the 
sole  dropped  on  the  ground,  and  the  thread 
dragged  after  him,  all  the  way  up  the  street.  If 
a  blind  fiddler,  a  ballad  singer,  a  mountebank, 
a  dancing  bear,  or  a  drum  were  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance—out ran  Jack — nothing  could  stop  him, 
and  not  a  stich  more  coulid  he  be  prevailed  on  to 
do  that  day.  Every  duty,  every  promise  was 
for^tten  (or  the  present  pleasure— -he  could  not 
resist  the  smallest  temptiition — ho  never  stopped 
for  a  moment  to  consider  whether  a  lliinsr  was 
right  or  wrong,  but  whetlicr  i.r  liked  or  disliked 
it.  And  a^  his  ill-judging  mofJicr  took  care  to 
«{?nd  him  privately  a  go»d  supply  of  pocket- 
money,  that  deaolv  bane  to  all  youthful  virtue 
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he  had  generallj  a  few  pence  ready  to  spend, 
and  to  indulge  in  the  present  diTersion  whatever 
it  was.  And  what  was  still  worse  even  than 
spending  his  money,  he  spent  his  time  too,  or 
rather  his  master's  time.  Of  this  he  was  .con- 
tinually reminded  by  James,  to  whom  he  always 
answered,  *  what  have  you  to  complain  about  ? 
It  is  nothing  to  too  or  any  one  else ;  I  speed 
nobody's  money  but  my  own.  *That  may  be,* 
replied  the  other,  *■  but  yon  eannotsay  it  is  your 
own  time  that  you  spend.'  He  insbted  upon  it 
that  it  was ;  bat  James  fetched  down  their  iji> 
dentures,  and  there  showed  him  that  he  had  so- 
leranly  bound  himself  by  that  instrument,  not  to 
waste  his  master's  property.  *Now,'  quoth 
James,  *  thy  own  time  is  a  very  valuable  part  of 
thy  roaster's  property.'  To  this  he  replied, 
*  every  one's  time  was  his  own,  and  he  slioiJd 
not  sit  moping  all  day  over  his  last— for  his  part, 
he  thanked  God,  he  was  no  parish  'prentice.' 

James  did  not  resent  this  piece  of  foolish  im- 
pertinence, as  some  silly  lads  would  have  done ; 
oor  fly  out  into  a  violent  passion  :  fbr  even  at 
this  early  age,  he  had  begun  to  learn  of  Him 
wko  was  meek  and  lowly  of  heart ;  and  therefore 
when  he  toot  reviled,  he  reviled  not  again.  On 
the  contrary  he  was  so  very  kind  and  gentle, 
that  even  Jack,  vain  and  idle  as  he  was^  could 
not  help  loving  him,  though  he  took  care  never 
to  follow  his  advice. 

'  Jack's  fondness  fyr  his  boyish  and  silly  diver- 
sions in  the  street,  soon  produced  the  effects 
which  might  naturally  be  expected;  and  the 
same  idleness  which  led  him  to  fly  oat  into  the 
to'.7n  at  the  sound  ef  a  fiddle  or  the  sight  of  a 
puppet-show,  soon  led  him  to  thoee  plac^  to 
which  all  these  fiddles  and  shows  naturally  lead ; 
I  mean  the  alehouse.  The  acquaintance  picked 
up  in  the  street  was  carried  on  at  the  Grey- 
hound ;  and  tne  idle  pastimes  of  the  boy  soon 
led  to  the  destructive  vices  of  the  man. 

As  he  was  not  an  ill-tempered  youth,  nor  na- 
turally much  given  to  drink,  a  sober  and  prudent 
master,  who  had  been  steady  in  his  manage- 
nient  and  regular  in  fais  own  conduct,  who  would 
have  recommended  good  advice  by  a  good  ex- 
ample, might  have  made  something  of  Jack. 
But  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  Mr.  Williams,  though 
a  good  workman,  and  not  a  very  hard  or  severe 
master,  was  neither  a  sober  nor  a  steady  man — 
90  far  from  it  that  he  spent  much  more  time  at 
the  Grayhonnd  than  at  home.  There  was  no 
Older  either  in  his  shop  or  family.  He  lefl  the 
chief  care  of  his  business  to  his  two  young  ap- 
prentices ;  and  being  but  a  worldly  man,  he  was 
at  first  disposed  to  show  favour  to  Jack,  much 
more  than  to  James,  because  he  had  more  mo- 
ney, and  his  father  was  better  in  the  world  than 
the  father  of  poor  James. 

At  first,  therefore,  he  was  disposed  to  consider 
James  as  a  sort  of  drudge  ;  who  was  to  do  all 
thr  menial  work  of  the  family,  and  he  did  not 
care  how  little  he  Uught  him  of  his  trade.  With 
Mrs.  Williams  the  matter  was  still  worse ;  she 
constantly  called  him  away  from  the  business  of 
his  trade  to  wash  the  house,  nurse  the  child,  turn 
the  spit,  or  run  of  errands.  And  here  I  must  re- 
mark, that  though  parish  apprentices  are  bound 
in  duty  to  be  submissive  to  both  master  and 
mistress,  and  always  to  make  themselves  as  use- 


fbl  as  they  can  in  a  family,  and  to  be  civil  and 
humble ;  yet  on  the  other  band,  it  is  the  duty  of 
masters  always  to  remember,  that  if  they  are 
paid  fbr  instructing  them  in  their  trade,  they 
ought  conscientiously  to  instruct  them  in  it,  and 
not  to  emplov  them  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  in  such  household  or  other  drudgery,  as  to 
deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
their  trade.  This  practice  b  not  the  less  unjust 
because  it  b  common. 

Mr.  Williams  soon  found  out  that  his  favourite 
Jae k  would  be  of  little  use  to  him  in  the  shop ; 
fbr  though  he  worked  well  enough,  he  did  not 
care  how  little  he  did.  Nor  could  he  be  of  the  least 
use  to  hb  master  in  keeping  an  account,  or 
writing  out  a  bill  upon  occasion,  for,  as  he  never 
could  be  made  to  learn  to  cypher,  he  did  not 
know  addition  from  multiplication. 

One  day  one  of  the  customers  called  at  the 
shop  in  a  great  hurry,  and  desired  his  bill  might 
be  made  out  that  minute.  Mr.  WiUiams,  having 
taken  a  cup  too  much,  made  several  attempts  to 
pot  down  a  clear  account,  but  the  more  he  tried, 
the  less  he  found  himself  able  to  do  it.  James, 
who  was  sitting  at  his  last,  rose  up,  and  with 
great  modesty,  asked  hb  master  if  he  would 
please  to  give  him  leave  to  make  out  the  bill, 
saying,  that  though  but  a  poor  scholar,  he  would 
do  his  best,  rather  than  keep  the  gentleman  wait- 
mg.  Williams  gladly  accepted  his  offer,  and 
confused  as  hb  oead  was  with  liquor,  he  yet 
was  able  to  oboerve  with  what  neatness,  despatch, 
and  exactness,  the  account  was  drawn  out.  From 
that  time  he  no  longer  ooneidered  James  as  a 
drudge,  but  as  one  fitted  fbr  the  high  depart- 
menta  of  the  trade,  and  ho  was  now  rcgularlv 
employed  to  manage  the  accounts,  with  which 
all  the  eustomers  were  so  well  pleased,  that  it 
contributed  greatly  to  raise  him  in  his  master's 
esteem  i  fbr  there  were  now  never  any  of  those 
blunders  or  false  charges  for  which  the  shop 
had  before  been  so  famous. 

James  went  on  in  a  regular  course  of  in- 
dustry,  and  soon  became  the  best  workman  Mr. 
Williams  had ;  but  there  were  many  things  in 
the  family  which  he  greatly  disapproved.  Some 
of  the  journeymen  used  to  swear,  drink,  and 
sing  very  licentious  songs.  All  these  thinga 
were  a  great  grief  to  hb  sober  mind  ;  he  com- 
plained  to  his  master  who  only  laughed  at  him ; 
and,  indeed,  as  Williams  did  the  same  himself, 
he  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  correct  his  servants, 
if  he  had  been  so  disposed.  James  however, 
used  always  to  reprove  them  with  great  mild- 
ness indeed,  but  with  great  seriousness  also. 
This,  but  still  more  his  own  excellent  example, 
produced  at  length  very  good  eifccts  on  such  of 
the  men  as  were  not  quite  hardened  in  sin. 

What  grieved  him  most,  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  Sunday  was  spent.  The  master  lay 
in  bed  all  the  morning ;  nor  did  the  mother  or 
her  children  ever  go  to  church,  except  there  was 
some  new  finery  to  be  shown,  or  a  christening 
to  be  attended.  The  town's  people  were  cominc 
to  the  shop  all  the  morning,  for  work  which 
should  have  been  sent  home  the  night  before, 
had  not  the  mafXcr  been  at  the  alehouse.  And 
what  wounded  James  to  the  very  soul  was,  that 
the  master  expected  the  two  apprentices  to  carry 
home  shoee  to  the  country  customers  on  the 
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Sunday  morning';  which  ha  wickedly  thought 
was  a  saving  of  time,  as  it  prevented  their  bin- 
dering  their  work  on  the  Saturday.  These 
shameful  practices  greatly  afflicted  poor  James ; 
he  begged  his  master  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to 
excuse  him,  but  he  only  laughed  at  his  squeamish 
conscience,  as  he  called  it 

,Jack  did  not  dislike  this  part  of  the  business, 
and  generally  after  he  had  deliVbred  his  parcel, 
wasted  good  part  of  the  day  in  nutting,  playing 
*A  fives,  or  dropping  in  at  the  public  house  :  any 
thing  was  better  to  Jack  than  goinff  to  church. 

James  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled, sorely  acfainst  his  conscience,  to  carry 
home  any  goods  on  a  Sunday  morning,  always 
got  up  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  knelt*  down  and 
prayed  heartily  to  God  to  forgive  him  a  sin 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  avoid ;  he  took 
care  not  to  lose  a  moment  by  the  way,  but  as  he 
was  taking  his  walk  with  the  utmost  speed,  to 
.leave  his  shoes  with  the  customers,  he  spent  his 
time  in  endeavouring  to  keep  up  good  thoughts 
in  his  mind,  and  praying  that  Uie  day  might 
come  when  his  conscience  might  be  delivered 
from  this  g'rievous  burthen.  He  was  now  par- 
ticularly thankful,  that  Mr.  Thomas  had  for- 
mcrly  taught  him  so  many  psalms  and  chapters, 
which  he  used  to  repeat  in  these  walks  with 
great  devotion. 

He  always  got  home  before  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  up,  dressed  himself  very  clean,  and 
went  twice  to  church ;  as  he  ereatly  disliked  the 
company  and  practices  of  bis  master*!  house, 
particularly  on  the  Sabbath-day,  he  preferred 
spending  his  evening  alone,  reading  his  Bible, 
which  I  had  forgot  to  say  the  worthy  clergyman 
hid  given  him  when  he  left  hb  native  village. 
Sunday  evening,  which  is  to  some  people  such 
a  burden,  was  to  James  the  highest  holiday.  He 
had  formerly  learnt  a  little  how  to  sing  a  psalm 
of  the  clerk  of  his  own  parish,  and  this  was  now 
become  a  very  delightful  part  of  bis  evening  ex. 
ercise.  And  as  Will  Simpson,  one  of  the  jour- 
neymen, by  Jameses  advice  and  example,  was 
now  beginning  to  be  of  a  more  serious  way  of 
thinking,  he  often  asked  him  to  sit  an  hour  with 
him,  when  they  read  the  Bible,  and  talked  it 
'over  together  in  a  manner  very  pleasant  and 
improving ;  and  as  Will  was  a  »mous  singer,  a 
psalm  or  two  sung  together,  was  a  very  innocent 
pleasure. 

"  James's  good  manners  and  civility  to  the  cus- 
tomers drew  much  business  to  the  shop;  and 
his  skill  as  a  workman  was  so  great,  that  every 
one  desired  that  his  shoes  might  be  made  by 
James.  Williams  grew  so  very  idle  and  negli- 
gent, that  he  now  totally  neglected  his  affairs, 
and  to  hard  drinking  added  deep  gaming.  All 
James's  caro,  both  of  the  shop  and  the  accounts, 
could  not  keep  things  in  any  tolerable  order :  he 
represented  to  his  master  that  they  were  grow- 
ing worse  and  worse,  and  exhorted  him,  if  he 
valued  his  credit  as  a  tradesman,  his  comfort  as 
a  husband  and  father,  his  character  as  a  master, 
and  his  soul  as  a  Christian  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf.  Williams  swore  a  ^reat  oath,  that  he 
would  not  be  restrained  in  his  pleasures  to  please 
a  canting  parish  'prentice,  nor  to  humour  a  par- 
cel of  squalling  brats — that  let  people  say  what 
thef  would  uf  him,  they  should  never  say  he  was 


a  hypocrite^  and  as  long  as  they  could  not  call 
him  that,  he  did  not  care  what  else  they  called 
him. 

In  a  violent  passion  he  immediately  went  to 
the  ^rayhound,  where  he  now  spent  not  only 
every  evening,  which  he  had  long  done,  but  good 
partjof  the  day  and  night  also. — His  wife  was 
very  dressy,  extravagant,  and  fond  of  company, 
and  wasted  at  heme  as  fast  as  her  husband  spent 
abroad,  so  that  all  the  neighbours  said,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  James,  his  master  must  have  been 
a  bankrupt  long  ago,  but  they  were  sure  he  could 
not  hold  it  much  longer. 

As  Jack  Brown  sung  a  good  song,  and  played 
many  diverting  tricks,  Williams  liked  his  com- 
pany; and  often  allowed  him* to  make  one  at 
the  Grayhound,  where  he  would  laugh  heartily 
at  his  stories ;  so  that  every  one  thought  Jack 
was  much  the  greater  favourite — se  he  was  as  a 
companion  in  0*0110,  and  foolery,  and  pleasure^ 
as  it  is  called ;  but  he  would  not  trust  him  with 
an  inch  of  leather  or  sixpence  in  money  :  No, 
no— when  business  was  to  be  done,  or  trust  was 
to  be  reposed,  James  was  the  man  :  the  idle  and 
the  drunken  never  trust  one  another,  if  they 
have  common  sense.  They  like  to  laugh,  and 
sing,  and  riot,  and  drink  together,  but  when  they 
want  a  friend,  a  counsellor,  a  helper  in  business 
or  in  trouble,  they  go  &rther  afield ;  and  Wil- 
liams, while  he  would  drink  with  Jack,  would 
trust  James  with  untold  gold;  and  even  was 
foolishly  tempted  to  neglect  his  business  the 
more  from  knowing  that  he  had  one  at  home  who 
was  taking  care  of  it. 

In  spite  of  all  James's  care  and  diligence, 
however,  things  were  growing  worse  and  worse , 
the  more  James  saved,  the  more  his  master  and 
mistress  spent  One  morning,  just  as  the  shop 
was  opened,  and  James  had  set  every  body  to 
their  respective  work,  and  he  himself  was  set- 
tling the  business  for  the  day,  he  found  that  hii 
master  was  not  yet  come  from  the  Grayhound. 
As  this  was  now  become  a  common  case,  he 
only  grieved  but  did  not  wonder  at  it  While 
he  was  indulging  sad  thoughts  on  what  would 
be  the  end  of  all  this,  in  ran  the  tapster  from  the 
Grayhound  out  of  breath,  and  with  a  look  of 
terror  and  dismay,  desired  James  would  step 
over  to  the  public  house  with  him  that  moment, 
for  that  his  master  wanted  him. 

James  went  immediately,  surprised  at  this 
onusual  message.  When  he  got  into  the  kitchen 
of  the  public  house,  which  he  now  entered  Sar 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  though  it  was  just  op- 
posite to  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  he  was 
shocked  at  the  beastly  disgusting  appearance  of 
every  thing  he  beheld.  There  was  a  table  cover- 
ed  with  tankards,  punch-bowls,  broken  glasses, 
pipes,  and  dirty  greasy  packs  of  cards,  and  all 
over  wet  with  liquor ;  the  floor  was  strewed  with 
broken  earthen  cups,  odd  cards,  and  an  EO  table 
which  had  been  shivered  to  pieces  in  a  quarrel ; 
behind  the  table  stood  a  crowd  of  dirty  fellows, 
with  matted  locks,  hollow  eyes,  and  faces  smear* 
ed  with  tobacco ;  James  made  his  way  after  the  ' 
tapster,  through  this  wretched  looking  crew,  to 
a  settle  which  stood  in  the  chimney  corner.  Not 
a  word  was  uttered,  but  the  silent  horror  seemeji 
to  denote  something  more  than  a  more  coai.-Qon 
drunken  bout 
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What  wtt  the  dismay  of  Jameti,  when  he  saw 
fais  mieerable  master  stretched  oat  on  the  settle, 
ID  all  the  agonies  of  death  !  He  had  fallen  into 
a  fit ;  after  having  drank  hard  best  part  of  the 
nighl,  and  seemed  to  ha^e  bat  a  few  roinates  to 
live.  In  his  friffhtiol  coantenanoe,  was  dis- 
played  the  dreadful  picture  of  sin  and  death,  for 
he  struggled  at  once  under  the  guilt  of  intozica. 
tion,  and  the  pants  of  a  dying  man.  He  reco- 
fered  his  senses  for  a  few  moments,  and  called 
oat  to  ask  if  his  faithful  servant  was  come. — 
James  went  up  to  him,  took  him  by  his  cold 
hand,  but  was  too  much  moved  to  speak.-^*  Oh  ! 
James,  James,'  cried  he  in  a  broken  voice,  *pray 
for  me,  comfort  me.'  James  spoke  kindly  to 
him.  but  was  too  honest  to  give  him  false  com- 
fort,  as  is  too  oflen  done  by  mistaken  friends  in 
these  dreadful  moments. 

*  James,*  said  he,  *  I  have  been  a  bad  master 
to  you — you  would  have  saved  me,  soul  and  body, 
but  I  would  not  let  you — I  have  ruined  my  wire, 
my  children,  and  my  own  soul.  Take  warning, 
oh,  take  warning  by  my  miserable  end,*  said  he 
to  his  stupified  companions :  but  none  were  able 
to  attend  to  him  but  James,  who  bid  him  lift  up 
his  heart  to  €rod,  and  prayed  heartily  for  him 
himself.  *  Oh  !*  said  the  dying  man,  *  it  is  too 
late,  too  late  for  me— but  you  have  still  time,* 
said  he  to  the  half^runken  terrified  crew  around 
him.  *  Where  is  Jack  7*  Jack  Brovm  came 
forward,  but  was  too  much  frurhtened  to  speak. 
*  O  vretched  boy  *.*  said  he,  *  1  fear  I  shall  have 
tihe  ruin  of  thy  soul,  as  well  as  my  own  to  answer 
ft>r.  Stop  short  I— Take  warnlng-^nOw  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth.  O  James,  James,  thoa  dost 
not  pray  for  me.  Death  is  dreadful  to  the  wick- 
ed—O  the  sting  of  death  to  a  guilty  conscience !' 
Here  he  lifted  up  his  ghastly  eyes  in  speechless 
horror,  grasped  hard  at  the  hand  of  James ;  gave 
a  deep  hollow  groan,  and  closed  his  eyes,  never 
to  open  them  but  in  an  awful  eternity. 

This  was  death  in  all  its  horrors !  the  gay 
companions  of  his  sinful  pleasures,  could  not 
stand  the  sight;  all  slunk  away  like  guilty 
thieves  from  their  late  favourite  friend — no  one 
was  lefl  to  assist  him,  but  his  two  apprentices. 
Brown  was  not  so  hardened  but  that  he  shed 
many  tears  for  his  unhaopy  master ;  and  even 
made  some  hasty  resolutions  of  amendment, 
which  were  too  soon  forgotten. 

While  Brown  stepped  home  to  call  the  work, 
men  to  come  and  assist  in  removing  their  poor 
master,  James  staid  alone  with  the  corpse,  and 
iNnployed  those  awful  moments  in  indulging  the 
Most  serious  thoughts,  and  praying  heartily  to 
God,  that  so  terrible  a  lesson  might  not  be  thrown 
awa^  upon  him  ;  but  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  live  in  a  constant  state  of  preparation  for 
death. — The  resolutions  he  made  at  this  moment, 
as  they  were  not  made  in  his  own  strength,  but 
in  an  humble  reliance  on  6od*8  gracious  help, 
were  of,  use  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived ;  and  if 
9^rcT  he  was  for  a  moment  tempted  to  say,  or  do 
^a  wrong  thin^,  the  remembrance  of  his  poor 
^ying  master's  last  agonies,  and  the  dreadful 
words  he  uttered,  always  operated  as  an  instant 
check  upon  him. 

When  Williams  was  buried,  and  his  affairs 
came  to  be  in<|oired  into,  they  were  found  to  be 
la  a  sad  condition.    His  wire,  indeed,  was  the 


less  to  be  pitied,  as  she  had  contributed  her  fail 
share  to  the  common  ruin.  James,  however, 
did  pity  her,  and  by  his  skill  in  accounts,  his 
known  honesty,  and  the  trust  the  creditors  put 
in  his  word,  things  came  to  be  settled  rather 
better  than  Mrs.  Williams  expected. 

Both  Brown  and  James  were  now  within  m 
month  or  two  of  being  out  of  their  time.  The 
creditors,  as  was  said  before,  employed  James 
to  settle  his  late  master's  accounts,  which  ho  did 
in  a  manner  so  creditable  to  his  abilities,  and 
his  honesty,  that  they  proposed  to  him  to  take 
the  shop  himself.  He  assured  them  it  was  ut- 
terly  out  of  his  power  for  want  of  money.  As 
the  creditors  had  not  the  least  fear  of  being  re- 
paid, if  it  should  please  God  to  spare  his  life, 
they  generously  agreed  among  themselves  to 
advance  him  a  smul  sum  of  money  without  any 
security  but  his  bond ;  for  this  he  was  to  pay  a 
very  reasonable  interest,  and  to  return  the  whole 
in  a  given  number  of  years.  James  shed  tears 
of  gratitude  at  thb  testimony  to  his  character, 
and  could  hardly  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  their 
kindness,  so  great  was  his  dread  of  being  in 
debt 

He  took  the  remainder  of  the  lease  from  his 
mistress ;  and  in  settling  affairs  with  her,  took 
care  to  make  every  thing  as  advantageous  to  her 
as  possible.  He  never  once  allowed  himself  to 
think  how  unkind  she  had  been  to  him ;  he  only 
saw  in  her  the  needy  widow  of  hi^  deceased 
master,  and  the  distressed  mother  of  an  infant 
family ;  and  was  heartily  sorry  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  contribute  to  their  support ;  it  was  not 
only  James's  duty,  but  his  delight,  to  return  good 
for  evil — ^fbr  he  was  a  Christian. 

James  Stock  was  now,  by  the  blessing  of  Ood 
on  his  own  earnest  endeavours,  master  of  a  con- 
siderable  shop,  and  was  respected  by  the  whole 
town  for  his  prudence,  honesty,  and  piety.  How 
he  behaved  in  his  new  station,  and  also  what 
befel  his  comrade  Brown,  must  be  the  subject 
of  another  book ;  and  I  hope  my  readers  will 
look  forward  with  some  impatience  for  some 
further  account  of  this  worthy  young  man.  In 
the  meantime,  other  apprentices  will  do  well  to 
follow  so  praiseworthy  an  example,  and  to  re- 
member,  that  the  respectable  master  of  a  largo 
shop,  and  of  a  profitable  business,  was  raised  to 
that  creditable  situation,  without  money,  friends, 
or  connexions,  fi^m  the  low  beginning  of  a  parish 
apprentice,  by  sobriety,  industrjr*  the  fear  of 
dod,  and,  an  obedience  to  the  divine  principles 
afibd  Christian  religion. 


PARTIL 

7%€  Appreniiee  turned  Btastcr, 

The  first  part  of  this  history  left  off  with  the 
dreadful  sudden  death  of  Williams  the  idle  shoe, 
maker,  who  died  in  a  drunken  fit  at  the  Gra^. 
hound.  It  also  showed  how  James  Stock,  his 
faithful  apprentice,  by  his  honest  and  upright 
behaviour,  so  gained  the  love  and  respect  of  his 
late  master's  creditors,  that  they  set  him  up  in 
business,  though  he  was  not  worth  a  shilling  <A 
his  own — such  is  he  power  of  a  good  character ! 
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And  when  we  last  parted  from  him  he  had  juat 
got  possession  of  his  maater^s  ahop. 

This  aadden  prosperity  waa  a  tioie  of  trial 
for  James ;  who,  as  he  was  now  become  a  cre- 
ditable tradesman,  I  shall  hereafter  think  proper 
to  call  Mr.  James  Stock.  I  say,  this  sudden 
rise  in  life  was  a  time  of  trial ;  for  we  hardly 
know  what  we  are  ourselves  till  we  become  oar 
own  roasters.  There  is  indeed  always  a  rea- 
sonable hope  that  a  good  servant  will  not  make 
m  bod  master,  and  that  a  faithful  apprentice  will 
prove  an  honest  tradesman.  But  the  heart  of 
man  is  deceitful ',  and  some  folks  who  seem  to 
behave  very  well  while  they  are  under  subjec- 
tion,  no  sooner  get  a  little  power  than  their 
heads  are  turned,  and  they  grow  prouder  than 
those  who  are  gentlemen  born.  They  forget  at 
once  that  they  were  lately  poor  and  dependant 
themselves,  so  that  one  would  think  that  with 
their  poverty  they  had  lost  their  memory  too. 
I  have  known  some  who  had  suffered  most 
hardships  in  their  early  days,  become  the  most 
hard  and  oppressive  in  their  turn :  so  that  they 
seem  to  forget  that  fine  considerate  reason  which 
God  gives  to  the  children  of  Israel  why  they 
should  be  merciful  to  their  servants,  remember- 
ings said  he,  that  thou  thyself  voas  a  bondsman, 

Youn|^  Mr.  Stock  did  not  so  forget  himself. 
He  had  mdeed  the  only  sure  guard  from  falling 
into  this  error.  It  was  not  from  any  uneasiness  in 
his  natural  disposition :  for  that  only  just  serves 
to  make  folks  ^rood-natured  when  they  are 
pleased,  and  patient  when  they  have  nothing 
to  vex  them.--James  went  upon  higher  ground. 
He  brought  his  religion  into  all  his  actions ; 
he  did  not  give  way  to  abusive  language,  be. 
cause  he  knew  it  was  a  sin.  He  did  not  use 
his  apprentices  ill,  because  he  knew  he  had  him- 
self a  Master  in  heaven. 

He  knew  he  owed  his  present  happy  situation 
to  the  kindness  of  the  creditors.  But  did  he 
grow  easy  and  careless  because  he  knew  he  had 
such  friends?  No  indeed.  He  worked  with 
double  diligence  in  order  to  ^et  out  of  debt,  and 
to  let  these  friends  see  he  did  not  abuse  their 
kindness.  Such  behaviour  as  thb  is  the  great- 
est  encouragement  in  the  world  to  rich  people 
to  lend  a  litUe  money.  It  creates  friends,  and 
it  keeps  them. 

His  sbo^  and  boots  were  made  in  the  best 
manner ;  this  got  him  business ;  he  set  out  witii 
a  rule  to  tell  no  lies,  and  deceive  no  customers ; 
this  secured  his  business.  He  had  two  reasons 
for  not  promising  to  send  home  ffoods  when  he 
knew  he  should  not  be  able  to  keep  his  word. 
The  first,  because  he  knew  a  lie  was  a  sin,  the 
next,  because  it  was  a  folly.  There  is  no  credit 
sooner  worn  out  than  that  which  is  gained  by 
false  pretences.  After  a  little  while  no  one  is 
deceived  by  them.  Falsehood  is  so  soon  detect- 
ed, that  I  believe  most  tradesmen  are  the  poorer 
for  it  in  the  long  rung.  Deceit  is  the  worst 
part  of  a  shopkeeper's  stock  in  trade. 

Jaines  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  family. — 
This  is  a  serious  situation,  (said  he  to  himself, - 
one  fine  summer's  evening,  as  he  stood  leaning 
over  the  h  Uf-door  of  his  shop  to  enjoy  a  little 
fresh  air)  I  am  now  master  of  a  family.  My 
cares  are  doubled,  and  so  are  my  duties.  I  see 
the  higher  one  gets  in  life  the  more  one  has  to 


answer  for.  Let  me  now  call  to  mind  the  sor- 
row  I  used  to  feel  when  I  was  made  to  carry 
work  home  on  a  Sunday  by  an  ungodly  master : 
and  let  me  now  keep  the  resolution  I  then  form- 
ed. 

So  what  his  heart  found  right  to  do,  he  re- 
solved to  do  quickly ;  and  he  set  out  at  first  as 
he  meant  to  go  on.  The  Sunday  was  jruly  a 
day  of  rest  at  Mr.  Stock's.  He  would  not  allow 
a  pair  of  shoes  to  be  given  out  on  that  day  to 
obfigo  the  best  customer  he  had.  And  what  did 
he  lose  by  it?  Why  nothing.  For  when  the  peo 
pie  were  once  used  to  it,  they  liked  Saiunday 
night  just  as  welL  But  had  it  been  otherwisr 
he  would  have  given  up  his  gains  to  bis  con 
science. 

Showing  how  Mr,  Stock  behaved  to  his  appren 
tiees. 

When  he  got  up  in  the  world  so  far  as  to  have 
apprentices,  he  thought  Jiimself  as  accountable 
for  their  behaviour  as  if  they  had  been  his  chH. 
dren.  Ha  was  very  kind  to  them,  and  had  a 
cheerfiil  merry  way  of  talking  to  them,  eo  that 
the  lads  who  had  seen  too  mudi  of  swearing,  re* 
probate  masters,  were  fond  of  him.  They  were 
never  afraid  of  speaking  to  him ;  they  told  him 
all  their  little  troubles,  and  considered  their  mas- 
tor  as  their  best  friend,  for  Uiey  said  they  would 
do  any  thing  for  a  good  word  and  a  kind  look. 
As  he  did  not  swear  at  them  when  they  had 
been  guilty  of  a  fault,  they  did  not  lie  to  him  to 
conceal  it,  and  thereby  make  one  fault  twa 
But  though  he  was  very  kind,  he  was  very 
watchful  also,  for  ho  did  not  think  neglect  any 
part  of  kindness.  He  brought  toem  to  adopt  one 
very  pretty  method,  which  was,  on  a  Sunday 
evening  to  divert  themselves  with  writing  out 
half  a  dozen  texts  of  Scripture  in  a  neat  copy- 
book  with  gilt  covers.  Tou  have  the  same  at 
any  of  the  statbners;  they  do  nofcost  above 
fburponce,  and  will  last  nearlj  a  year. 

When  the  boys  carried  him  their  books,  be~ 
justly  commended  him  whose  texts  were  writ- 
ten in  the  fairest  hand.  '  And  now  my  boys,* 
said  he,  *  let  us  see  which  of  you  will  learn  your 
texts  best  in  the  course  of  the  week ;  he  who 
docs  this  shall  choose  for  next  Sunday.'  Thus 
the  boys  soon  got  many  psalms  and  chapters  by 
heart,  almost  without  jmowing  bow  they  came 
by  them.  He  taught  them  how  to  make  a  prac- 
tical use  of  what  they  learnt :  *  for,'  said  he,  *  it 
will  answer  little  purposes  to  learn  texts  if  we 
do  not  try  to  live  up  to  them.'  One  of  the  boys 
being  apt  to  play  in  his  absence,  and  to  run 
back  again  to  his  work  when  he  heard  his 
master's  step,  he  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
fault  by  the  last  Sunday's  text,  which  happened 
to  be  the  sixth  of  Ephesians.  He  showed  him 
what  was  meant  by  being  obedient  to  his  master 
in  singleness  of  heart  as  unto  Christy  and  ex- 
plained to  him  with  so  much  kindness  what  it 
was,  not  to  work  with  eye.serviee  as  men  pleasers^ 
but  doing  the  will  qf  God  from  the  hearty  that 
the  lad  said  he  should  never  forget  it,  and  it  did  0 
more  towards  curing  him  of  idleness  than  the 
soundest  horse- whipping  would  have  done. 
How  Mr.  Stock  got  out  of  debt. 

Stock's  behaviour  was  very  regular,  aad  he 
was  much  beloved  for  his  kind  and  peaceable 
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temper.  He  had  also  a  good  reputation  for  skill 
in  his  trade,  and  his  industry  was  talked  of 
through  the  whole  town,  so  that  he  had  soon 
more  work  than  he  ooold  possibly  do.  He  paid 
all  his  dealers  to  the  very  day,  and  took  care  to 
carry  his  interest  money  to  the  creditors  the 
moment  it  became  due.  In  two  or  three  years 
he  was  able  to  be^  to  pay  off  a  small  part  of 
the  principal.  His  reason  for  being  so  eager  to 
pay  money  as  soon  as  it  became  due,  was  this : 
—He  had  obserred  tradesmen,  and  especially 
his  old  master,  put  off  the  day  of  payment  as 
long  as  they  oould,  even  though  the^  had  the 
means  of  paying  in  their  power.  This  deceived 
them  :  for  having  money  in  their  pockets  they 
Ibrgot  it  belong^  to  the  creditor,  and  not  to 
themselves,  and  so  got  to  fancy  they  were  rich 
when  they  were  really  poor.  This  false  notion 
led  them  to  indulge  in  idle  expenses,  whereas, 
if  they  had  paid  regularly,  they  would  have  had 
this  one  temptation  the  less:  a  young  trades- 
man, when  he  is  going  to  spend  money,  should 
at  least  ask  himself^  *  Whether  this  money  is 
his  own  or  his  creditors  ?*  This  little  question 
might  help  to  prevent  many  a  bankruptcy. 

A  true  Christian  alwd|r8  goes  heartily  to  work 
to  find  out  what  is  his  besetting  sin ;  and  when 
he  has  found  it  (which  he  easily  may  if  he  looks 
sharp)  against  this  sin  he  watches  narrowly. 
Now  I  know  it  is  the  fashion  among  some  folks, 
(and  a  bad  fashion  it  is,)  to  faney  that  good 
people  have  no  sin ;  but  this  only  shows  Uieir 
ieoorance.  It  is  not  true.  That  good  man,  St 
Paul,  knew  better.*  And  when  men  do  not 
own  their  sins,  it  is  not  because  their  is  no  sin 
in  their  hearts,  but  because  they  are  not  anzi- 
oos  to  search  for  it,  nor  humble  to  confess  it, 
nor  penitent  to  mourn  over  It  But  this  was 
not  the  case  with  James  Stock.  *  Examine 
yoorselves  truly,*  said  he,  *  is  no  bad  part  of 
the  catochism.'  He  began  to  be  afraid  that  his 
desire  of  living  creditably,  and  without  being  a 
burden  to  any  one,  might,  under  the  mask  of 
honesty  and  independence,  lead  him  into  pride 
and  oovetouaness.  He  feared  that  the  bias  of 
his  heart  lay  that  way.  So  instead  of  being 
]Ht>ud  of  his  sobriety ;  instead  of  bragging  that 
he  never  spent  his  money  idly,  nor  went  to  the 
alehouse ;  instead  of  boasting  how  hard  he  work- 
ed and  how  he  denied  himself,  he  strove  in  secret 
that  even  these  good  qualities  might  not  grow 
out  of  a  wrong  root  The  following  event  was 
of  use  to  him  in  the  way  of  Indulging  any  dis- 
position to  covetousness. 

One  eveninffas  he  was  standing  at  the  door 
of  his  shop  a  p8br  dirty  boy,  without  stockings 
and  shoes,  came  up  and  asked  him  for  a  bit  of 
broken  victuals,  for  he  had  eaten  nothing  all 
day.  In  spite  of  his  dirt  and  rags  he  was  a 
very  pretty,  lively,  civil  spoken  boy,  and  Mr. 
Stock  could  not  help  thinking  he  knew  some- 
thing  of  his  face.  He  fetched  hito  out  a  good 
piece  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  while  the  boy  was 
devouring  it,  asked  him  if  he  had  no  parents, 
^fjid  why  he  went  about  in  that  vagabond  man- 
ner ?  *  Daddy  has  been  dead  some  years,*  said 
the  boy ;  *  he  died  in  a  fit  over  at  the  Gray  hound. 
Hammy  says  he  used  to  live  at  this  sho(  ,  and 

•  See  Bomans,  vil 


then  we  did  not  want  for  clothes  nor  victuals 
neither.*  Stock  was  melted  almost  to  tears  or* 
finding  that  this  dirtv  beggar-boy  was  Tommy 
Williams,  the  son  of  his  old  master.  He  blessed 
God  on  comparing  his  own  happy  condition 
with  that  of  this  poor  destitute  child,  but  he  was 
not  prouder  at  the  comparison ;  and  while  he 
was  thankful  for  his  own  prosperity,  he  pitied 
the  helpless  boy.  *  Where  have  you  been  living 
of  late  ?*  said  he  to  him,  *  for  I  understand  you 
all  went  home  to  your  mother*s  friends.* — *  So 
we  did,  sir,*  said  the  boy,  *  but  they  are  grown 
tired  of  maintaining  us,  because  they  said  that 
mammy  spent  all  the  money  which  should  have 
gone  to  buy  victuals  for  us,  on  snuff  and  drams. 
And  so  they  have  sent  us  back  to  this  place, 
which  is  daddy*s  parish.* 

•  And  where  do  you  live  here  ?*  said  Mr.  Stock. 

*  O  sir,  we  are  aU  put  into  the  parish  poor- 
house.* — •  And  does  your  mother  do  any  thing 
to  help  to  maintain  you  ?* — *  No,  sir,  for  mammy 
says  she  was  not  brought  up  to  work  like  poor 
folks,  and  she  would  rather  starve  than  spin  or 
knit ;  so  she  lies  a-bed  all  the  morning,  and  sends 
us  about  to  pick  up  what  we  can,  a  bit  of  vic- 
tuals or  a  few  halfpence.' — *  And  have  you  any 
money  in  your  pocket  now?* — ^*Ye8,  sir,  I 
have  got  three  half-pence  which  I  have  begged 
to-day.* — *  Then,  as  you  were  so  very  hungry, 
how  came  you  not  to  buy  a  roll  at  that  baker*s 
over  the  way  ?* — *  Because,  sir,  I  was  going  to 
lay  it  out  in  tea  for  mammy,  for  I  never  lay  out 
a  farthing  for  myself.  Indeed  mammy  says 
she  vfill  have  her  tet  twice  a-day  if  we  beg  or 
starve  for  it.* — *  Can  you  read  my  boy  ?*  said 
Mr.  Stock : — *  A  little,  sir,  and  say  my  prayers 
too.* — *  And  can  you  say  your  catechism  ?' — *  I 
have  almost  forgotten  it  all,  sir,  though  I  re- 
member something  about  honouring  my  father 
and  mother^  and  that  makes  me  still  carry  the 
halfpence  home  to  mammy  instead  of  buying 
cakes.* — *  Who  taught  you  these  good  things  ?' 
— *One  Jemmy  Stock,  sir,  who  was  a  parish 
'prentice  to  my  daddy.  He  taught  me  one 
question  out  of  the  catechism  every  night,  and 
always  made  me  say  my  prayers  to  him  before 
I  went  to  bed.  He  told  me  I  should  go  to  the 
wicked  place  if  I  did  not  foar  Giod,  so  I  am  still 
afraid  to  tell  lies  like  the  other  boys.  Poor 
Jemmy  gave  me  a  piece  of  ginger  bread  every 
time  I  learnt  well ;  but  I  have  no  friend  now ; 
Jemmy  was  very  good  to  me,  though  mammy 
did  nothing  but  beat  him.' 

Mr.  Stock  was  too  much  moved  to  carry  on 
the  discourse ;  he  did  not  make  himself  known 
to  the  boy,  but  took  him  over  to  the  bakor*s 
shop ;  as  they  walked  along  he  could  not  help 
repeating  aloud  a  verse  or  two  of  that  beautiful 
hymn  so  deservedly  the  favourite  of  all  children 

*  Not  more  than  others  I  deserve, 

Yet  God  hath  given  me  more ; 
For  I  have  food  while  others  starve. 

Or  beg  flrom  door  to  door.' 

The  little  boy  looked  tip  in  his  face,  saying, 

*  Why,  sir,  that*s  the  very  hymn  which  Jemmy 
Stock  gave  me  a  penny  for  learning.*  Stock 
made  no  answer,  but  put  a  coaple  of  threepenny 
loaves  into  his  hand  to  carry  home,  and  told 
him  to  call  on  him  again  at  such  a  time  in  the 
following  week. 
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ffow  Mr,  Stock  contrived  to  be  charitable  mthout 
any  expense. 

Stock  had  abundant  subject  for  meditation 
that  nigrht.  He  was  puzzled  what  to  do  with 
ihe  boy.  While  he  was  carrying  on  his  trade 
upon  borrowed  money,  he  did  not  think  it  right 
to  give  any  part  of  that  money  to  assist  the 
idle,  or  even  to  help  the  distressed.  *  I  must  be 
iu9t  ,*  said  he,  *  before  I  am  generous.*  Still  he 
could  not  bear  to  sec  this  fine  boy  given  up  to  a 
certain  ruin.  He  did  not  think'  it  safe  to  take 
nim  into  his  shop  in  his  present  ignorant  un- 
Drincipled  state.  At  last  he  hit  upon  this 
Jiought :  I  work  for  myself  twelve  hours  in  the 
day.  Why  shall  I  not  work  one  hour  or  two 
for  this  boy  in  the  evening  7  It  will  be  but  for 
a  year,  and  I  shall  then  have  more  right  to  do 
what  I  please.  My  money  will  then  be  my 
own,  I  shall  haye  paid  my  debts. 

So  he  be^n  to  put  his  resolution  in  practice 
that  very  night,  sticking  to  his  old  notion  of 
not  putting  off  till  to-morrow  what  should  be 
done  to-day ;  and  it  was  thought  he  owed  much 
of  his  success  in  life,  as  well  as  his  growth  in 
ffoodncss,  to  this  little  saying :  *  I  am  young  and 
healthy,*  said  ho,  ^  one  hour's  work  more  will  do 
me  no  harm ;  I  will  set  aside  all  I  get  by  these 
over-hours,  and  put  the  boy  to  school.  I  have 
not  only  no  right  to  punish  this  child  for  the 
sins  of  his  father,  but  I  consider  that  though 
G^  hated  those  sins,  he  has  made  them  to  be 
instrumental  to  my  advancement* 

Tommy  Williams  called  at  tho  time  appointed. 
In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Stock's  maid  had  made 
him  a  neat  little  suit  of  clothes  out  of  an  dd 
coat  of  her  master's.  She  had  also  knit  him  a 
pair  cf  stockings,  and  Mr.  Stock  made  him  sit 
down  in  the  shop,  while  he  fitted  him  with  a 
pair  of  new  shoes.  The  maid  having  washed 
and  dressed  him,  Mr.  Stock  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  walked  along  with  him  to  the  parish 
poor-house  to  find  his  mother.  They  (bund  her 
dressed  in  ragged  filthy  finery,  standing  at  tho 
door,  where  she  passed  most  of  her  time,  quar- 
relling with  half  a  dozen  women  as  idle  and  dirty 
as  herself.  When  she  saw  Tommy  so  neat  and 
well-dressed,  she  fell  a  crying  for  joy.  She 
said  *  it  put  her  in  mind  of  old  times^  for  Tommy 
always  used  to  be  dressed  like  a  gentleman.' — *  So 
much  the  worse,'  said  Mr.  Stock ;  *  if  you  had 
not  begun  by  making  him  look  like  a  gentleman, 

J^ou  needed  not  have  ended  by  making  him  look 
ike  a  beggar.'  *  Oh  Jem  !*  said  she,  (for  though 
it  was  four  years  since  she  had  seen  him,  she 
soon  recollected  him) » fine  times  for  you !  set  a 
beggar  on  horseback — ^you  know  the  proverb. 
I  shall  beat  Tommy  well  for  finding  you  out 
and  exposing  me  to  you.' 

Instead  of  entering  into  any  dispute  with  this 
bad  woman,  or  praising  himself  at  her  expense ; 
instead  of  putting  her  in  mind  of  her  past  ill 
behaviour  to  him,  or  reproaching  her  with  the 
bad  use  she  had  made  of  her  prosperity,  he 
mildly  said  to  her, — *  Mrs.  Williams  I  am  soiry 
for  your  misfortunes ;  I  am  come  to  relieve  you 
of  part  of  your  burden.  I  will  take  Tommy  off 
your  hands.  I  will  give  him  a  year's  board  and 
ichooling,  and  by  that  time  I  shall  see  what  he 
Ts  fit  for.    I  will  promise  nothing,  but  if  the  I 


boy  turns  out  well,  I  will  never  forsake  him 
I  shall  make  but  one  bargain  with  you,  which 
is,  that  he  must  not  come  to  this  place  to  hea« 
all  this  railing  and  swearing,  nor  shall  he  keep, 
company  with  these  pilfering  idle  children. 
You  are  welcome  to  go  and  see  him  when  you 
please,  but  here  he  must  not  come.' 

The  foolish  woman  burst  out  a  crying,  sar- 
ing,  *  she  should  lose  her  poor  dear  Tommy  for 
ever.  Mr.  Stock  might  give  her  the  money  he 
intended  to  pay  at  the  school,  for  nobody  could 
do  so  well  by  him  as  his  own  mother.'  The 
truth  was,  she  wanted  to  get  these  new  clothes, 
into  her  clutches,  which  would  all  have  been 
pawned  at  the  dram-shop  before  the  week  was 
out  This  Mr.  Stock  well  knew.  From  crying 
she  fell  to  scolding  and  swearing.  She  told  him 
he  was  an  unnatural  wretch,  that  wanted  to 
make  a  child  despise  his  own  mother  because 
she  was  poor.  She  even  went  so  for  as  to  say 
she  would  not  part  from  him ;  she  said  she  hated 
your  godly  people,  they  had  no  bowels  of  com- 
passion, but  tried  to  set  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren against  their  own  flesh  and  blood. 

Mr.  Stock  now  almost  lost  his  patience,  and 
for  one  moment  a  thought  came  across  him,  to 
strip  the  boy,  carry  back  the  dothes,  and  leave 
him  to  his  unnatural  mother.  *  Why,'  said  he, 
'should  I  work  over-hours,  and  wear  out  my 
strength  for  this  wicked  woman  ?'  But  soon  he 
checked  this  thought,  by  reflecting  on  the  pa- 
tience and  long-Bunering^of  Grod  with  rebellious 
sinners.  This  cured  his  anger  in  a  moment, 
and  he  mildly  reasoned  with  her  on  the  folly 
and  blindness  in  opposing  the  good  of  her  child. 

One  of  the  neighbours  who  stood  by  said, 
*  What  a  fine  thing  it  was  for  the  boy  !  but  some 
people  were  bom  to  be  lucky.  She  wished  Mr. 
Stock  would  take  a  fancy  to  her  child,  he  should 
have  him  soon  enough.'  Mrs.  Williams  now 
began  to  be  frightened  lest  Mr.  Stock  should 
take  the  woman  at  her  word,  and  sullenly  con- 
sented to  let  the  boy  go,  from  envy  and  malice, 
not  from  prudence  and  gratitude ;  and  Tommy 
was  sent  to  school  that  very  night,  his  mother 
crying  and  roaring  instead  of  thanking  God  for 
such  a  blessing. 

And  here  I  cannot  forbear  telling  a  very  good- 
natured  thing  of  Will  Simpson,  one  of  the  work- 
men. By  the  by  it  was  that  very  young  fellow 
who  was  reformed  by  Stock's  good  example, 
when  he  was  an  apprentice,  and  who  used  to 
sing  psalms  with  him  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
when  they  got  out  of  the  way  of  Williams's 
junketing.  Will  coming  home  parly  one  even- 
ing was  surprised  to  find  his  master  at  work  by 
himself,  long  after  the  usual  time.  He  begged 
S3  heartily  to  know  the  reason,  that  Stock  owned 
the  truth.  Will  was  so  struck  with  this  piece 
of  kindness,  that  he  snatched  up  a  laat,  crying 
out,  *  Well,  master,  you  shall  not  work  by  your- 
self however  ;  we  will  go  snacks  in  maintaining 
Tcmmy :  it  shall  never  be  said  that  Will  Simp- 
b-io.  was  idling  about  when  his  master  was  work- 
ing  for  chanty.'  This  made  the  hour  pass^ 
cheerfully,  and  doubled  the  profits. 

In  a  year  or  two  Mr.  Stock,  by  God's  bless, 
ing  on  his  labours,  became  quite  clear  of  the 
world.  He  now  j^id  off  his  creditors,  but  he 
never  forgot  his  obligation  to  them,  and  found 
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many  opporturiiies  of  showing  kindness  to 
them,  and  to  their  children  after  them.  He  now 
cast  abont  for  a  proper  wife,  and  as  he  was 
thought  a  prosperous  man,  and  was  very  well 
looking  besides,  most  of  the  smart  girls  of  the 
place,  with  their  tawdry  finery,  used  to  be  often 
paradin?  before  the  shop,  and  would  even  go  to 
church  m  order  to  put  themselves  in  his  way. 
But  Mr.  Stock  when  he  went  to  church,  had 
other  things  in  his  head ;  and  if  ever  he  thought 
about  these  gay  damsels  at  all,  it  was  with  con- 
cern in  seeing  them  so  improperly  tricked  out, 
■o  that  the  very  means  they  took  to  please  him 
made  him  dislike  them. 

There  was  one  Betsy  West,  a  young  woman 
of  excellent  character,  and  very  modest  appear- 
ance. He  had  seldom  seen  her  out,  as  she  was 
employed  night  and  day  in  waiting  on  an  a^ed, 
widowed  mo^er,  who  was  both  lame  and  bhnd. 
This  good  girl  was  indeed  almost  literally  eyes 
and  feet  to  her  helpless  parent,  and  Mr.  Stock 
used  to  see  her,  through  the  little  casement  win- 
dow, lifting  her  up,  and  feeding  with  a  tender- 
ness which  greatly  raised  bis  esteem  for  her. 
He  used  to  tell  Will  Simpson,  as  they  sat  at 
work,  that  such  a  dutiful  daughter  could  hardly 
help  to  make  a  faithful  wife.  He  had  not,  how. 
ever,  the  heart  to  try  to  draw  her  off  from  her 
care  of  her  sick  mother.  The  poor  woman  de- 
clined very  fast  Betsy  was  much  employed  in 
reading  or  praying  by  her,  while  she  was  awake, 
and  passed  a  good  part  of  the  night  while  she 
slept,  in  doing  some  fine  works  to  sell,  in  order 
to  supply  her  sick  mother  with  little  delicacies 
which  their  poor  pittance  could  not  afford,  while 
she  herself  lived  on  a  crust. 

Mr.  Stock  knew  that  Betsy  would  have  little 
ur  nothing  after  her  mother*s  death,  as  she  had 
onlj  a  lire  income.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
TTrompson,  the  tanner,  had  offered  him  two  hun- 
dred pounds  with  his  daughter  Nancy ;  but  he 
was  almost  sorry  that  he  had  not  in  this  case  an 
opportunity  of  resisting  his  natural  bias,  which 
rather  lay  on  the  side  of  loving  money  :  •  For,' 
said  he,  *■  putting  principle  and  putting  affection 
out  of  tb3  question,  I  shall  do  a  more  prudent 
thing  by  marrying  Betsy  West,  who  will  con- 
form to  her  station,  and  is  a  reKgious,  humble, 
industrious  girl,  without  a  shilling,  than  by 
having  an  idle  dressy  lass,  who  will  neglect  mv 
family  and  fill  ray  house  with  company,  though 
the  should  have  twice  the  fortune  which  Nancy 
Thompson  would  bring.' 

At  length  poor  old  Mrs.  West  was  released 
from  all  her  sufferings.  At  a  proper  time  Mr. 
Stock  proposed  marriage  to  Betsy,  and  was  ac 
cepted.  All  the  disappointed  girls  in  the  town 
wandered  what  any  body  could  like  in  such  a 
dowdy  as  that  Flad  the  man  no  eyes  7  They 
thought  Mr.  Stock  had  had  more  taste.  Oh ! 
how  did  it  provoke  all  the  vain  idle  things  to 
ffad,  that  staying  at  home,  dressing  plainly, 
serving  God,  and  nursing  ablind  mother,  should 
do  that  for  Betsy  West,  which  all  their  con- 
tnvancos,  flaunting,  and  dancing,  could  not  do 
for  them. 

He  was  not  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  meet- 
.ng  with  a  good  wife  in  Betsy,  as  indeed  those 
who  marry  on  right  grounds  seldom  are.  But 
if  religions  persons  wi3,  for  the  sake  of  money, 

Votl.  O 


choose  partners  for  life  who  have  no  religion,  d« 
not  let  them  complain  that  they  are  unhappy  ; 
they  might  have  known  that  beforehand 

Tommy  Williams  was  now  taken  home  to 
Stock's  house  and  bound  apprentice.  He  was 
always  kind  and  attentive  to  his  mother ;  and 
every  penny  which  Will  Simpson  or  his  masWt, 
gave  him  for  learning  a  chapter,  he  would  save 
to  buy  a  bit  of  tea  and  sugar  for  her.  When  the 
other  boys  laughed  at  him  for  being  so  foolish 
a»  to  deny  himself  cakes  and  apples  to  give  his 
money  to  her  who  was  so  bad  a  woman,  h 
would  answer,  *  It  may  be  so,  but  she  is  my 
mother  for  all  that* 

Mr.  Stock  was  much  moved  at  the  change  in 
this  boy,  who  turned  out  a  Yery  good  youth.  He 
resolved,  as  God  should  prosper  him,  that  he 
would  try  to  snatch  other  helpless  creatures  from 
sin  and  ruin.  *  For,'  said  be,  *  it  is  owing  to 
God's  blessing^  on  the  instructions  of  my  good 
minister  when  I  was  a  child,  that  I  have  been 
saved  from  the  broad  way  of  destruction.' — He 
still  gave  God  the  glory  of  every  thing  he  did 
aright :  and  when  Will  Simpson  one  day  said  to 
him,  *  Master,  I  wish  I  were  half  as  good  as  you 
are.*  ♦  Hold,  William,'  answered  h?  gravely,  *  I 
once  read  in  a  book,  that  the  devil  is  willing 
enough  we  should  appear  to  do  good  actions,  if 
he  can  but  make  us  proud  of  them.' 

But  we  must  not  forget  our  other  old  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  Stock's  fbllow  'prentice.  So  next 
month  yovL  may  expect  a  full  account  of  the 
many  tricks  and  firolics  of  idle  Jack  Brown 


PART  in. 

Some  account  of  thefrdicB  of  idle  Jack  Brown. 

Tou  shall  now  hear  what  befel  idle  Jack 
Brown,  who,  being  a  farmer's  son,  had  many 
advantages  to  begin  life  with.  But  he  who 
wants  prudence  may  be  said  to  want  every 
thing,  because  he  turns  all  his  advantages  to  nc 
account. 

Jack  Brown  was  just  out  of  his  time  when 
his  master  Williams  died  in  that  terrible  drunken 
fit  at  the  Grayhound.  You  know  already  how 
Stock  succeeded  to  his  master's  business,  and 
prospered  in  it  Jack  wished  very  much  to  en- 
ter into  partnership  with  him.  His  father  and 
mother  too  were  desirous  of  it,  and  offered  to 
advance  a  hundred  pounds  with  him.  Here  is 
a  fresh  proof  of  the  power  of  character  !  The  old 
farmer,  with  all  his  covetousness,  was  eager  to 
get  his  son  into  partnership  with  Slock,  though 
the  latter  was  not  worth  a  shilling ;  and  oven 
Jack's  mother,  with  all  her  pride,  was  eager  for 
it,  for  they  had  both  sense  enough  to  sec  it 
would  be  the  making  of  Jack.  The  father  knew 
that  Stock  would  look  to  the  main  chance ;  and 
the  mother  that  he  would  take  the  labouring  oar, 
and  so  her  darling  would  have  little  to  do.  The 
ruling  passion  operated  in  bolli.  One  parent 
wished  to  secure  to  the  son  <i  life  of  pleasure, 
the  other  a  profitable  trade.  Both  were  equally 
indifferent  to  whatever  related  to  his  eternal 
good. 

I     Stock,  however,  youn^  as  he  was,  was  too  old 
\9  bird  'c  be  caught  ^\'h  chaff.    H^s  wisdom 
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Kras  an  overmatch  for  their  canmii|r.  He  had 
a  kindness  for  Brown,  but  would  on  no  account 
enter  into  business  with  him. — *  One  of  these 
three  tilings/  said  he,  *■  I  am  sure  will  happen 
if  I  do ;  he  will  either  hurt  my  principles,  my 
character,  or  my  trade ;  perhaps  all.'  And  here 
by-the-by,  let  me  drop  a  hint  to  other  young 
men  who  are  about  to  enter  into  partnership. 
Let  them  not  do  that  in  haste  which  they  may 
repent  at  leisure.  Next  to  marriage  it  is  a  tie 
the  hardest  to  break  ;  and  next  to  that  it  is  an 
engagement  which  ought  to  be  entered  into  with 
the  most  caution.  Many  things  go  to  the  making 
such  a  connexion  suitable,  safe,  and  pleasant — 
There  is  many  a  rich  merchant  need  not  be 
above  taking  a  hint  in  this  respect,  from  James 
Stock  the  shoemaker. 

Brown  was  still  unwilling  to  part  from  him  ; 
indeed  he  was  too  idle  to  look  out  for  business, 
so  he  ofiered  Slock  to  work  with  him  as  a  jour- 
neyman,  but  this  he  also  mildly  refused.  It  hurt 
.his  good-nature  to  do  so ;  but  he  reflected  that  a 
young  man  who  has  his  way  to  make  in  the 
world  must  not  only  be  good-natured,  he  must 
be  prudent  also.  *  I  am  resolved,*  said  he,  *  to 
employ  none  but  the  most  sober,  regular  young 
men  I  can  get  Evil  communications  corrupt 
rood  manners,  and  I  should  be  answerable  for 
SD  the  disorders  of  my  house,  if  I  knowingly 
took  a  wild  drinking  young  fellow  into  it  That 
which  might  be  kindness  to  one,  would  be  in. 
justice  to  many,  and  therefore  a  sin  in  myself.* 

Brown's  mother  was  in  a  great  rage  when 
she  heard  that  her  son  had  stooped  so  low  as  to 
make  this  offer. — She  valued  herself  on  being 
proud,  for  she.  thought  pride  was  a  grand  thing. 
Poor  wc  man  !  She  did  not  know  that  it  is  the 
meanest  thing  in  the  world.  It  was  her  igno- 
rance which  made  her  proud,  as  is  apt  to  be  the 
case.—*  You  mean-spirited  rascal,*  said  she  to 
Jack,  *  I  had  rather  follow  you  to  your  grave,  as 
well  as  I  love  you,  than  see  you  disgrace  your 
family  by  working  under  Jem  Stock,  the  parish 
apprentice.*  She  forgot  already  what  pains  she 
had  taken  about  the  partnership,  but  pride  and 
passion  have  bad  memories. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  was  now  uppermost 
in  her  mind,  her  desire  to  be  revenged  on  Stock, 
or  to  see  her  son  make  a  figure.  She  raised 
every  shilling  she  could  get  from  her  husband, 
and  all  she  could  crib  from  the  dairy  to  set  up 
Jack  in  a  showy  way.  So  the  very  next  market 
day  she  came  herself,  and  took  for  him  the  new 
wljite  house,  with  the  two  little  sash  windows 
painted  blue,  and  blue  posts  before  the  door.  It 
IS  that  house  which  has  the  old  cross  iust  before 
it,  as  you  turn  down  between  the  church  and 
the  Grayhound.  Its  being  so  near  the  church 
to  be  sure  was  no  recommendation  to  Jack,  but 
its  being  so  near  the  Grayhound  was,  and  so 
taking  one  thing  with  the  other  it  was  to  be 
sure  no  bad  situation ;  but  what  weighed  most 
with  the  mother  was,  that  it  was  a  much  more 
showy  shop  than  Stock*s ;  and  the  house,  though 
not  half  so  convenient,  was  far  more  smart 

In  order  to  draw  custom,  his  foolish  mother 
advised  him  to  undersell  his  neighbours  just  at 
first ;  to  buy  ordinary  but  showy  goods,  and  to 
employ  cheap  workmen.  In  short  she  charged 
hia  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  ruin  his  old 


comrade  Stock.  Indeed  she  always  thought 
with  double  satisfaction  of  Jack's  prosperity, 
because  she  always  joined  to  it  the  hope  that 
his  success  would  be  the  ruin  of  Stock,  for  sbs 
owned  it  would  be  the  joy  of  her  heart  to  bring 
that  proud  upstart  to  a  morsel  of  bread.  She 
did  not  understand,  for  her  part,  why  such  beg. 
gars  must  become  tradesmen ;  it  was  making  • 
velvet  purse  of  a  sow*8  ear. 

Stock,  however,  set  out  on  quite  another  set 
of  principles.  He  did  not  allow  himself  to  square 
his  own  behaviour  to  others  by  theirs  to  him. 
He  seldom  asked  himself  what  he  should  Uke  to 
to  do :  but  he  had  a  mighty  way  of  saying,  I 
wonder  now  what  is  my  dtUy  to  do  ? — And  when 
he  was  once  clear  in  that  matter  he  generally 
did  it,  always  begging  Grod*s  blessing  and  direc 
tion.  So  instead  of  setting  Brown  at  defiance ; 
instead  of  all  that  vulgar  selfishness,  of  catch 
he  that  catch  can — and  two  of  a  trade  can  never 
agree — he  resolved  to  be  friendly  towards  him. 
Instead  of  joining  in  tlie  laugh  against  Brown 
for  making  his  house  so  fine,  he  was  sorry  fbr 
him,  because  he  feared  he  would  never  be  able 
to  pay  such  a  rent  He  very  kindly  called  upon 
him,  told  him  there  was  business  enough  £br 
them  both,  and  gave  him  many  useful  hints  fbr 
his  going  on.  He  warned  him  to  go  ofloner  to 
church  and  seldomer  to  the  Grayhound:  put 
him  in  mind  how  following  the  one  and  forsak- 
ing the  other  had  been  the  ruin  of  their  poor 
master,  and  added  the  following 

ADVICE  TO  TOUNO  TRADESMEN. 

Buy  the  best  goodt ;  cut  the  work  out  yourself 
let  the  eye  of  the  master  he  every  where  ;  empUm 
the  soberest  men  ;  avoid  all  the  low  deceits  t^ 
trade  ;  never  lower  the  credit  of  another  to  raise 
your  own  ;  make  short  payments ;  keep  exaot  ac- 
counts ;  avoid  idle  company^  and  be  very  strict 
to  your  word. 

For  a  short  time  things  went  on  swimmingly. 
Brown  was  merry  and  civil.  The  shop  was 
well  situated  for  gossip;  and  every  one  who 
had  sometliing  to  say,  and  nothing  to  do  was 
welcome.  Every  idle  story  was  first  spread,  and 
every  idle  song  first  sung,  in  Brown*s  sbopi. 
Every  customer  who  came  to  be  measured  was 
promised  that  his  shoes  should  be  done  first. 
But  the  misfortune  was,  if  twenty  came  in  a  day 
the  same  promise  was  made  to  aJl ,  so  that  nine> 
teen  were  disappointed,  and  of  course  affronted. 
He  never  said  no  to  any  one.  It  is  indeed  a 
word  which  it  requires  some  honesty  to  pro- 
nounce.  By  ail  these  false  promises  he  wms 
thought  the  most  obliging  fellow  that  ever  made 
a  shoe.  And  as  he  set  out  on  the  principle  of 
underselling,  people  took  a  mighty  fancy  to  the 
cheap  shop.    And  it  was  agre^  among  all  the 

Jroung  and  giddy,  that  he  would  beat  Stock  hd. 
ow,  and  that  the  old  shop  would  soon  be  knock- 
ed up. 

AU  is  not  gold  that  glistens. 
Afler  a  few  months,  however,  folks  began  to  ' 
be  not  quite  so  fi>nd  of  the  cheap  shop;  one 
found  out  that  the  leather  was  bad,  another  that 
the  work  was  slight  Those  who  liked  substan- 
tial goods  went  ^  of  them  to  Stock's,  for  they 
said  Brown*s  heel  tape  did  not  last  a  week;  hoM 
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new  boots  let  in  water ;  and  they  believed  he 
made  hid  coles  of  brown  paper.  Besides,  it  was 
tboaffbt  by  most,  that  this  promising  all,  and 
keeping  his  word  with  none,  hurt  his  business 
as  mD<3i  as  any  thing*.  Indeed,  I  (question,  put- 
ting religion  out  of  the  question,  if  lying  ever 
answers,  even  in  a  political  view. 

Jlrown  had  what  is  commonly  called  good 
keart ;  that  is,  he  had  a  thoughtless  good  nature, 
and  a  sort  of  feeling  for  the  moment  which  made 
him  very  sorry  when  others  were  in  trouble. 
But  he  was  not  apt  to  put  himself  to  any  incon- 
"Tenience,  nor  go  a  step  out  of  his  way,  nor  give 
np  any  pleasure  to  serve  the  best  friend  he  had. 
He  loved /ain;  and  those  who  do  should  always 
■ee  that  it  be  harmless,  and  that  they  do  not  give 
op  more  for  it  than  it  is  worth.  I  am  not  going 
to  sa^  a  word  against  innocent  merriment  I 
like  It  myself.  But  what  the  proverb  says  of 
gold,  may  be  said  of  mirth ;  it  may  bo  bought 
too  dear.  If  a  young  man  finds  that  what  he 
fancies  is  a  good  joke  may  possibly  offend  God, 
hurt  his  neighboiur,  afflict  his  parent,  or  make  a 
modest  girl  blush,  let  him  then  be  assured  it  is 
not  fan,  but  wickedness,  and  he  had  better  let  it 
«loDe. 

Jack  Brown  then,  as  good  a  heart  as  he  had, 
fid  not  know  what  it  was  to  deny  himself  any 
thing.  He  was  so  good-natured  indeed,  jthat  he 
never  in  his  life  refused  to  make  one  of  a 
joUy  sot ;  but  he  was  not  good-natured  enough 
to  consider  that  those  men  whom  he  kept  up  all 
night  roaring  and  laughing,  had  wives  and  chil- 
dren at  home,  who  had  little  to  eat,  and  less  to 
wear,  because  they  were  keeping  up  the  charac- 
tar  of  merry  fellows,  and  good  hearts  at  the  pub- 
lic boose. 

The  MounUbank. 

One  day  he  saw  his  father's  plough-boy  come 
galloping  up  to  the  door  in  great  haste.  This 
boy  brought  Brown  word  that  his  mother  was 
dangerously  ill,  and  that  his  father  had  sent  his 
own  best  bay  mare  Smiler,  that  his  son  might 
lose  no  time,  but  set  out  directly  to  see  his  mo- 
ther befbie  she  died.  Jack  burst  into  tears,  la- 
mented the  danger  of  so  fond  a  mother,  and  all 
the  people  in  the  shop  extolled  his  good  heart. 

He  sent  back  the  boy  directly,  with  a  message 
that  he  would  follow  him  in  half  an  hour,  as 
soon  as  th«  mare  had  baited :  for  he  well  knew 
that  his  father  would  not  thank  him  for  any 
haste  he  might  make  if  Smiler  was  hurt 

Jack  accordingly  set  off,  and  rode  with  such 
speed  to  the  next  town,  that  both  himself  and 
&niler  had  a  mind  to  another  bait  They  stop- 
ped at  the  Sur :  unluckily  it  was  fair-day,  and 
as  he  was  walkine  about  while  Smiler  was  eat- 
ng  her  oats,  a  biU  was  put  into  his  hand  setting 
forth,  that  on  the  stage  opposite  the  Globe  a  moun- 
tebank was  showing  away,  and  his  Andrew  per- 
forming the  finest  tricks  that  ever  were  seen. 
He  read — he  stood  still^-he  went  on — *  It  will 
iKJt  hinder  me,'  says  he ;  *  Smiler  must  rest ;  and 
I  shall  see  my  poor  dear  mother  quite  as  soon 
if  I  hist  take  a  peep,  as  if  I  sit  moping  at  the 
Star'' 

The  tricks  were  so  merry  that  the  time  seem- 
ed short,  and  when  they  were  over  he  could  not 
forbear  going  into  the  Globe  and  treating  these 


choice  spirits  with  a  bow.  of  punch.  Jast  as 
they  were  taking  the  last  glass  Jack  Ihappened 
to  say  that  he  was  the  best  fives  player  in  the 
country.    'That  is  lucky,'  said  the  Andrei^N 

*  for  thei'e  is  a  famous  match  now  playing  in  the 
court,  and  you  may  never  again  have  such  an 
opportunity  to  show  your  skifi.'  Brown  declared 

*  he  could  not  stay,  for  that  he  had  left  his  horse 
at  the  Star,  and  must  set  off  on  urgent  business.* 
They  now  all  pretended  to  call  his  skill  in  ques- 
tion. This  roused  his  pride,  and  he  thought 
another  half  hour  could  break  no  squares.  Smi- 
ler  had  now  had  a  good  feed  of  corn,  and  he 
would  only  have  to  push  her  on  a  little  more ; 
so  to  it  he  went 

He  won  the  first  game.  This  spurred  him 
on ;  and  he  played  till  it  was  so  dark  thev  could 
not  see  a  ball  Another  bowl  was  called  for 
firom  the  winner.  Wagers  and  bets  now  drained 
Brown  not  only  of  all  the  money  he  had  won, 
but  of  all  he  had  in  his  pocket,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  ask  leave  to  go  to  the  house  where 
his  horse  was,  to  borrow  enough  to  discharge 
his  reckoning  at  the  Globe. 

All  these  losses  brought  his  poor  dear  mother 
to  his  mind,  and  he  marched  off  with  rather  a 
heavy  heart  to  borrow  .the  money,  and  to  order 
Smiler  out  of  the  stable.  The  landlord  express- 
ed  much  surprise  at  seeing  him,  and  the  ostler 
declared  there  was  no  Smiler  there ;  that  he  had 
been  rode  off  above  two  hours  ago  by  the  merry 
Andrew,  who  said  he  come  by  order  of  the  owner, 
Mr.  Brown,  to  fetch  him  to  the  Globe,  and  to 
pay  for  his  feed.  It  was  indeed  one  of  the 
neatest  tricks  the  Andrew  ever  performed,  for 
he  made  such  a  clean  conveyance  of  Smiler, 
that  neither  Jack  nor  his  father  ever  heard  of 
her  again. 

It  was  night :  no  one  could  tell  what  road  the 
Andrew  took,  and  it  was  another  hour  or  two 
before  an  advertisement  could  be  drawn  up  for 
apprehending  the  horse-stealer.  Jack  had  some 
doubts  whether  he  should  go  on  or  return  back. 
He  knew  that  though  his  father  might  fear  his 
wife  most,  yet  he  loved  Smiler  best  At  length 
he  took  that  courage  fVom  a  glass  of  brandy 
which  he  ought  to  have  taken  from  a  hearty  re- 
pentance,  and  he  resolved  to  pursue  his  journey. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  his  watch  and  silver 
buckles  in  pawn  for  a  little  pld  hack  which  was 
nothing  but  skin  and  bone,  and  would  hardly 
trot  three  miles  an  hour. 

He  knocked  at  his  father's  door  about  five  in 
the  morning.  The  family  were  all  up. — He 
asked  the  Soy  who  opened  the  door  how  his 
mother  was  7  *  She  is  dead,'  said  the  boy ;  *  she 
died  yesterday  afternoon.'  Here  Jack's  heart 
smote  him,  and  he  cried  aloud,  partly  firom  grie( 
but  more  fi^m  the  reproaches  of  nis  own  con. 
scienoe,  for  be  found  by  computing  the  hours, 
that  had  he  come  straight  on,  he  should  have 
been  in  time  to  receive  his  mother's  blesing. 

The  fkrmer  now  came  from  within,  *  I  hear 
Smiler's  step.  Is  Jack  come  7* — *  Yes,  father,' 
said  Jack,  in  a  low  voice.  *  Then,'  cried  the 
farmer,  *  run  every  man  and  boy  of  you  and 
take  care  of  the  mare.  Tom,  do  thou  go  and 
rub  hfir  down ;  Jem,  run  and  get  her  a  gfod 
feed  of  corn.  Be  sure  walk  her  about  that  she 
I  may  not  catch  cold.'    Young  Brown  came  in. 
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Are  you.  not  an  undutiful  dog  7  said  the  father; 
'  you  might  have  been  here  twelve  hours  ago. 
Your  mother  could  not  die  in  peace  without  see. 
ing  you.  She  said  it  was  cruel  retcyrn  for  all 
her  fondness  that  you  could  not  make  a  little 
haste  to  see  her ;  but  it  was  always  so,  for  she 
had  wronged  her  other  children  to  help  you,  and 
this  was  her  reward.'  Brown  sobbed  out  a  few 
words,  but  his  father  replied,  *  Never  cry  Jack, 
for  the  boy  told  me  that  it  was  out  of  regard  for 
Smiler,  that  you  were  not  here  as  soon  as  he 
was ;  and  if  'twas  your  over  care  of  her,  why 
there's  no  great  harm  done.  You  could  not 
have  saved  your  poor  mother,  and  you  might 
have  hurt  the  mare.'  Here  Jack's  double  guilt 
flew  into  hb  face.  He  knew  that  hi8*father  was 
very  covetous,  and  had  lived  on  bad  terms  with 
his  wife ;  and  also  that  his  own  unkindness  to 
her  had  been  forgiven  ^y  him  out  of  love  to  the 
kicrse ;  but  to  break  to  him  how  he  had  lost  that 
Aorse  through  his  own  folly  and  want  of  feeling, 
was  more  than  Jack  had  courage  to  do.  The 
old  man,  however,  soon  got  at  the  truth,  and  no 
words  can  describe  his  fury.  Forgetting  that 
his  wife  lay  dead  above  stairs,  he  abused  his  son 
in  a  way  not  fit  to  be  repeated ;  and  though  his 
covetousness  had  just  before  found  an  excuse 
for  a  favourite  son  neglecting  to  visit  a  dying 
parent,  yet  he  now  vented  his  rage  against  Jack 
as  an  unnatural  brute,  whom  he  would  cut  off 
with  a  shilling,  and  bade  him  never  see  his  face 
again. 

Jack  was  not  allowed  to  attend  his  mother's 
funeral,  which  was  a  real  grief  to  him ;  nor 
would  his  father  advance  even  the  little  money 
which  was  needful  to  redeem  his  things  at  the 
Star.  He  had  now  no  fond  mother  to  assist 
him,  and  he  set  out  on  his  return  home  on  his 
borrowed  hack,  full  of  grief.  He  had  the  added 
mortification  of  knowing,  that  he  had  also  lost 
by  his  folly  a  little  hoard  of  money  which  his 
mother  had  saved  up  for  him. 

When  Brown  got  back  to  his  own  town  he 
found  that  the  story  of  Smiler  and  the  Andrew 
had  got  thither  before  him,  and  it  was  thought  a 
very  good  joke  at  the  Grayhound.  He  soon  re> 
covered  his  spirits  as  far  as  related  to  the  horse, 
but  as  to  his  behavbur  to  his  dying  mother  it 
troubled  him  at  times  to  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
though  he  did  all  he  could  to  forget  it  He  did 
not  however  go  on  at  all  hotter,  nor  did  he  en- 
gage in  one  frolic  the  less  for  what  had  passed 
at  the  Globe ;  his  ^od  heart  continually  betray- 
ed him  into  acts  of  levity  and  vanity. 

Jack  be^an  at  length  to  feel  the  reverse  of 
that  proverb,  Keep  your  fhop  and  your  thop  wiU 
keep  you.  He  had  neglected  his  customers,  and 
they  forsook  him.  Quarter-day  came  round; 
there  was  much  to  pay  and  litUe  to  receive.  He 
owed  two  years'  rent  He  was  in  arrears  to  his 
men  for  wages.  He  had  a  long  account  with 
his  currier.  It  was  in  vain  to  apply  to  his  father. 
He  had  now  no  mother.  Stock  was  the  only 
true  friend  he  had  in  the  world,  and  had  helped 
him  out  of  many  petty  scrapes,  but  he  knew 
Stock  would  advance  no  money  in  so  hopeless  a 
case.  Duns  came  fast  about  him.  He  named  a 
■poedy  day  for  payment ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  the  house,  and  the  danger  put  off  to 
a  little  distance,  he  forgot  evcrv  promise,  wji«  m* 


merry  as  ever,  and  run  the  same  round  of 
thoughtless  gaiety.  Whenever  he  was  in  troa. 
ble  Stock  did  not  shun  him,  because  that  was 
the  moment  to  throw  in  a  little  good  advice.  He 
one  day  asked  him  if  he  alway^s  intended  to  gc 
on  in  this  course  7'  *No,  said  he,  *  I  am  re 
solved  by  and  by  to  reform,  grow  sober,  and  g* 
to  church.  Why  I  am  but  five  and  twenty 
man,  I  am  stout  and  liealthy,  and  likely  to  live 
long ;  I  can  repent,  and  grow  roelaacholy  and 
good  at  any  time.' 

*0h  Jack!'  said  Stock,  'don't  cheat  thyself 
with  that  false  hope.  What  thou  dost  mtend  to 
do,  do  quickly.  Did'st  thou  never  read  about 
the  heart  growing  hardened  by  long  indulgence 
in  sin  ?  Some  folk,  who  pretend  to  mean  well, 
sh9W  that  they  .mean  nothing  at  all,  by  never 
beginning  to  put  their  good  resolutions  into 
practice ;  which  made  a  wise  man  once  say, 
that  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions.  We 
cannot  repent  when  we  please.  H  is  the  good- 
ne8$  of  Chd  which  leadeth  U8  to  repentance,^ 

*  I  am  sure,'  replied  Jack,  *  I  am  no  one's  ene- 
my  but  my  own.' 

*  It  is  as  foolish,'  said  Stock,  *  to  say  a  bad 
man  is  no  one's  enemy  but  his  own,  as  that  a 
^od  man  is  no  one's  friend  \nsX  his  own.  There 
IS  no  such  neutral  character.  A  bad  man  cor- 
rupts or  offends  all  within  reach  of  his  example, 
just  as  a  eood  man  benefits  or  instructs  all  with- 
in the  sphere  of  his  influence.  And  there  ia  no 
time  when  we  can  say  that  this  transmitted  good 
and  evil  will  end.  A  wicked  man  may  be  punish- 
ed for  sins  he  never  committed  himself,  if  he 
has  been  the  cause  of  sin  in  others,  as  surely  as 
a  saint  will  be  rewarded  for  more  good  deeds 
that  he  himself  has  done,  even  for  the  virtues 
and  good  actions  of  all  those  who  are  made 
better  by  his  instruction,  his  example,  or  his 
writines.' 

Michaelmas-day  was  at  hand.  The  landlord 
declared  he  would  bo  put  off  no  longer,  bat 
would  eehe  for  rent  if  it  was  not  paid  him  on 
that  day,  as  well  as  for  a  considerable  sura  due 
to  him  for  leather.  Brown  at  last  began  to  be 
frightened.  He  applied  to  Stock  to  be  bound 
for  him.  This,  Stock  flatly  refused.  Brown 
now  began  to  dread  the  horrors  of  a  jail,  and 
really  seemed  so  very  contrite,  and  made  so  ma- 
ny  vows  and  promises  of  amendment,  that  at 
length  Stock  was  prevailed  on,  together  with 
two  or  three  of  Brown's  other  friends,  to  advance 
each  a  small  sum  of  money  to  quiet  the  landlord. 
Brown  promising  to  make  over  to  them  every 
part  of  his  stock,  and  to  be  guided  in  future  by 
their  advice,  declaring  that  he  would  turn  over 
a  new  leaf,  and  follow  Mr.  Stock's  example,  as 
well  as  his  direction  in  every  thing. 

Stock's  firood  nature  was  at  length  wrought 
upon,  and  he  raised  the  money.  The  truth  is, 
he  did  not  know  the  worst,  nor  how  deeply 
Brown  was  involved.  Brown  joyfully  set  out  on 
the  YQTj  quarter-day  to  a  town  at  some  distance, 
to  carry  his  landlord  this  money,  raised  b^  the 
imprudent  kindness  of  his  friend.  At  his  de- 
parture Stock  put  him  in  mind  of  the  old  story 
of  Smiler  and  the  Merry  Andrew,  and  he  pro 
mtsed  of  his  own  head  that  he  would  not  even 
call  at  a  public  house  till  he  had  paid  tlia 
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Uo  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  very  tri- 
amphantlj  passed  by  several.  He  stopped  a 
little  under  the  window  of  one  where  the  sounds 
of  merriment  and  loud  laughter  caught  his  ear. 
At  anothei  he  heard  the  enticing  notes  of  a  fiddle 
and  the  light  heels  of  the  merry  dancers.  Here 
his  heart  had  well  nigh  failed  him,  but  the  dread 
of  a  jail  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  he  feared 
almost  as  much,  Mr.  Stock*s  anger  on  the  other, 
spurred  him  on ;  and  he  valued  himself  not  a 
little  at  having  got  the  better  of  this  temptation. 
He  felt  quite  happy  when  he  found  he  had 
reached  the  door  of  his  landlord  without  having 
yielded  to  one  idle  inclination. 

He  knocked  at  the  door.  The  maid  who  open- 
ed it  said  her  master  was  not  at  home.  *  I  am 
•orry  for  it,*  said  he,  strutting  about ;  and  with 
a  boasting  air  he  took  out  his  money.  *  I  want 
to  pay  him  my  rent :  he  needed  not  to  have  been 
afraid  of  mf.'  Tho  servant,  who  knew  her  mas. 
ter  was  very  much  afraid  of  him,  desired  him  to 
walk  in,  for  her  master  would  be  at  home  in  half 
an  hour.  *  I  will  call  again,*  said  he ;  *  but  no, 
let  him  call  on  me,  and  the  sooner  the  better  :  I 
shall  be  at  the  Blue  Posts.*  While  he  had  been 
talking  he  took  care  to  open  his  black  leather 
case,  and  to  display  the  bank  bills  to  the  servant, 
and  then,  in  a  swaggering  way,  he  put  up  his 
money  and  marched  off  to  the  Blue  Posts. 

He  was  by  this  time  quite  proud  of  his  own 
resolution,  and  having  tendered  the  money,  and 
being  clear  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  the 
landlord's  own  fault  and  not  his  that  it  was  not 
Mid,  he  went  to  refresh  himself  at  the  Blue 
JPosts.  In  a  bam  belonging  to  this  public  house 
a  set  of  strollers  were  inst  going  to  perform  some 
of  that  sing-song  ribaldry  by  which  our  villages 
are  corrupted,  the  laws  broken,  and  that  money 
drawn  from  the  poor  for  pleasure,  which  is 
wanted  by  their  fiimilies  for  bread.  The  name 
of  the  last  new  song  which  made  part  of  the  en. 
tertainment,  made  him  think  himself  in  high 
luck,  that  he  should  have  just  that  half  hour  to 
•pare.  He  went  into  the  bam,  but  was  too  much 
dielighted  with  the  actor,  who  sunghis  favourite 
■ong,  to  remain  a  quiet  hearer.  He  leaped  out 
of  the  pit,  and  got  behind  the  two  ragged  blan. 
kets  which  served  for  a  curtain.  He  sung  so 
much  better  than  the  actors  themselves,  that 
they  praised  and  admired  him  toa  de^^ree  which 
awakened  all  his  vanity.  He  was  so  mtoxicated 
with  their  flattery,  that  he  could  do  no  less  than 
invite  them  all  to  supper,  an  invitation  which 
they  were  too  hungry  not  to  accept 

He  did  not,  however,  quite  forget  his  appoint. 
inent  with  his  landlord ;  hut  the  half  hour  was 
long  since  past  by.  *  And  so,*  says  he,  *  as  I 
know  he  is  a  mean  curmudgeon,  who  goes  to 
bed  by  daylight  to  save  eandles,  it  will  be  too 
late  to  speak  with  him  to-night;  besides,  let 
him  call  upon  me ;  it  is  his  business  and  not 
mine.  I  lefl  word  where  I  was  to  be  found  ;  the 
money  is  ready,  and  if  I  donH  pay  him  to-night, 
f  can  do  it  before  breakfast* 

By  the  time  the<fe  firm  resolutions  were  made, 
•upper  was  ready.  There  never  was  a  more 
ioUy  even  in  fir.  Ale  and  punch  were  as  plenty 
MM  water.  The  actors  saw  what  a  vain  fellow 
was  feasting  them ;  and  a9  they  wanted  victuals, 
■nd  he  wanted  flattery,  the  business  was  soon 


settled.  They  ate,  and  Brown  sung  They 
pretended  to  be  in  raptures.  Singing  promoted 
drinking,  and  every  fresh  glass  produced  a  song 
or  a  story  still  more  merry  than  the  former 
Before  morning,  the  players,  who  were  engaged 
to  act  in  another 'bam  a  dozen  miles  off,  stole 
away  quietly.  Brown  having  dropt  asleep  they 
lef\  him  to  finish  his  nap  by  himself.  As  to  him 
his  dreams  were  gay  and  pleasant,  and  the 
house  being  quite  still,  he  slept  comfortably  till 
morning. 

As  soon  as  he  had  breakfiuted,  the  business 
of  the  night  before  popped  into  his  head.  He 
set  off  once  more  to  his  landlord*s  in  high  spirite, 
gaily  singing  by  the  way,  scraps  of  all  the  tunes 
he  had  picked  up  the  night  before  from  his  neW 
fViends.  The  landlord  opened  the  door  himself^ 
and  reproached  him  with  no  small  surliness  for 
not  having  kept  his  word  with  him  the  evening 
before,  adding,  that  he  supposed  he  was  come 
now  with  some  more  of  his  shallow  excuses. 
Brown  put  on  all  that  haughtiness  which  is  com. 
mon  to  people  who  being  generally  apt  to  be  in 
the  wron^,  happen  to  catch  themselves  doing  a 
right  action ;  he  looked  big,  as  some  sort  of 
people  do  when  they  have  money  to  pay.  *  Yon 
need  not  have  been  so  anxious  about  your  mo. 
ney,*  said  he,  *  I  was  not  going  to  break  or  run 
away.*  The  landlord  weU  knew  this  was  the 
common  language  of  those  whd  are  ready  to  do 
both.  Brown  haughtily  added,  *■  You  shall  see 
I  am  a  man  of  my  word ;  give  me  a  receipt* 
The  landbrd  had  it  ready  and  gave  it  him. 

Brown  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  his  black 
leathem  case  in  which  the  bills  were ;  he  felt, 
he  searched,  he  examined,  first  one  pocket,  then 
the  other ;  then  both  waistcoat  pockete,  but  no 
leather  case  could  he  find.  He  looked  terrified. 
It  was  indeed  the  face  of  real  terror,  but  the 
landlord  conceived  it  to  be  that  of  guilt,  and 
abused  him  heartily  for  putting  his  old  tricks 
upon  him ;  he  swore  he  would  not  be  imposed 
upon  any  longer ;  the  money  or  a  jail — there 
lay  his  choice. 

Brown  protested  for  once  with  great  truth 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  deceive;  declarer! 
that  he  had  actually  brought  the  money,  and 
knew  not  what  was  become  of  it ;  but  the  thing 
was  far  too  unlikely  to  gain  credit  Brown  now 
called  to  mind  that  he  had  fallen  asleep  on  the 
settle  in  the  room  where  they  had  supped.  This 
raised  his  spiriU ;  for  he  had  no  doubt  but  the 
case  had  fallen  out  of  his  pocket ;  he  said  he 
would  step  to  the  public  house  aqd  search  for  it, 
and  would  be  back  directly.  Not  one  word  of 
this  did  the  landlord  believe,  so  inconvenient  is 
it  to  have  a  bad  character.  He  swore  Brown 
should  not  stir  out  of  his  house  without  a  con. 
stable,  and  made  him  wait  while  he  sent  for  one. 
Brown,  guarded  by  the  consteble,  went  back  to 
the  Blue  Posts,  the  landlord  charging  the  officer 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  culprit.  The  caution 
was  needless ;  Brown  had  not  the  least  design 
of  running  away,  so  firmly  persuaded  was  he 
that  he  should  find  his  leather  case. 

But  who  can  paint  his  dismay,  when  no  tale 
or  tidings  of  the  leather  case  could  be  had* 
The  master,  the  mistress,  the  boy,  the  maid  of 
the  public  house  all  protested  they  were  inco. 
cent    His  suspicions  soon  fell  on  the  stroileri 
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with  whom  he  had  pas^d  the  night ;  and  he  now 
fbund  out  for  the  first  time,  that  a  merry  even- 
in^  did  not  always  produce  a  happy  morning.  He 
obtained  a  warrant,  and  proper  officers  were  sent 
in  pursuit  of  the  strollers.  No  one,  however, 
believed  he  had  really  lost  any  thing ;  and  as 
^e  had  not  a  shilling  lefl  to  defray  the  expensive 
treat  he  had  given,  the  master  of  the  inn  agreed 
with  the  other  landlord  in  thinking  this  story 
was  a  trick  to  defraud  them  both,  and  Brown 
remained  '  in  close  custody.  At  length  the 
officers  returned,  who  said  they  had  been  ob- 
liged to  let  the  strollers  go,  as  they  could  not 
fix  the  charge  on  any  one,  and  they  had  offered 
to  swear  before  a  justice  that  they  had  seen  no- 
thing of  the  leasher  case.  It  was  at  length 
agreed  that  as  he  had  passed  the  evening  in  a 
crowded  barn,  he  had  probably  been  robbed 
there,  if  at  all ;  and  among  so  many,  who  could 
pretend  to  guess  at  the  thief? 

Brown  raved  like  a  madman ;  he  cried,  tore 
his  hair,  and  said  he  was  ruined  forever.  The 
abusive  language  of  his  old  landlord,  and  his 
now  creditor  at  the  Blue  Posts,  did  not  lighten 
his  sorrow.  His  landlord  would  be  put  off  no 
longer.  Brown  declared  he  could  neither  find 
hail  nor  raise  another  shilling ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  forms  of  law  were  made  out,  ho  was  sent  to 
the  county  jail. 

Here  it  might  have  been  expected  that  hard 
tiving  and  much  leisure  would  have  brought 
him  to  reflect  a  little  on  his  past  follies.  But 
his  heart  was  not  truly  touched.  The  chief 
thing  which  grieved  him  at  first  was,  his  hav- 
ing  abused  xhe  kindness  of  Stock,  for  to  him  he 
should  appear  guilty  of  a  real  fraud,  where  he 
had  indeed  boon  only  vain,  idle,  and  imprudent 
And  it  is  worth  while  here  to  remark,  that 
vanity,  idleness,  and  imprudence,  of^en  bring  a 
man  to  utter  ruin  both  of  soul  and  body,  though 
silly  people  do  not  put  them  in  the  catalogue  of 
heavy  sins,  and  those  who  indulge  in  them  are 
oflen  reckoned  honest,  merry  fellows,  with  the 
b€8t  hearts  in  the  world, 

I  wish  I  had  room  to  tell  my  readers  what 
bofel  Jack  in  his  present  doleful  habitation,  and 
what  became  of  him  afUrwards.  I  promise 
them,  however,  that  they  shall  certainly  know 
the  first  of  next  month,  when  I  hope  they  will 
not  forget  to  inquire  for  the  fourth  part  of  the 
Shoemakers,  or  Jack  Brown  in  prison 


PART  IV. 

Jack  Brown  in  Prison. 

Browk  was  no  sooner  lodged  in  his  doleful 
habitation,  and:  a  little  recovered  from  his  first 
surprise,  than  he  sat  down  and  wrote  his  friend 
Stock  the  whole  history  of  the  transaction.  Mr. 
Stock,  who  had  long  known  the  exceeding  light- 
ness and  dissipation  of  his  mind,  did  not  so  ut- 
terly disbelieve  the  story  as  all  the  other  credi- 
tors  did.  To  speak  tlie  truth,  Stock  was  the 
c!t]y  one  among  them  wiio  had  good  sense 
enough  to  know,  that  a  man  may  be  completely 
ruined,  botli  in  what  relates  to  his  property  and' 
his  soul,  without  committing  Old  Bailev  crimes. 


lie  well  knew  that  idleness,  vanity,  and  the 
love  of  j>/ca^ur«,  as  it  is  falsely  called,  will  bring 
a  man  to  a  morsel  of  bread,  as  surely  as  thoes 
things  which  are  reckoned  much  greater  sins 
and  that  they  undermine  his  principles  as  oer 
tainly,  though  not  quite  so  fast 

Stock  was  too  angry  with  what  had  happened 
to  answer  Brown*s  letter,  or  to  seem  to  take  the 
least  notice  of  him.  However,  he  kindly  and 
secretly,  undertook  a  journey  to  the  hard-heart, 
ed  old  farmer.  Brown's  father,  to  intercede  with 
him,  and  to  see  if  he  would  do  any  thing  for  hia 
son.  Stock  did  not  pretend  to  excuse  Jack,  or 
even  to  lessen  his  offences ;  for  it  was  a  rule  of 
his  never  to  disguise  truth  or  to  palliate  wicked-, 
ness.  Sin  was  still  sin  in  his  eyes,  though  it  were 
committed  by  his  best  friend ;  but'  though  he 
would  not  soften  the  sin,  he  felt  tenderly  mr  the 
sinner.  He  pleaded  with  the  old  farmer  on  the 
ground,  that  his  son^s  idleness  and  other  vices 
would  gather  fVesh  strength  in  a  jaiL  He  told 
him,  that  the  loose  and  worthless  company 
which  he  would  there  Meep,  would  harden  hin> 
in  vice,  and  if  he  was  now  wicked,  he  might 
there  become  irreclaimable. 

But  all  his  pleas  were  urged  in  vain.  The  far- 
mer was  not  to  bo  moved,  indeed  he  argued  with 
some  justice,  that  he  ought  not  u>  make  his  in- 
dustrious children  beggars  to  save  one  rogue 
from  the  gallows.  Mr.  Stock  allowed  the  force 
of  his  reasoning,  though  he  saw  the  father  was 
less  influenced  by  this  principle  of  justice  than 
by  resentment  on  account  of  the  old  story  of 
Smiler.  People,  indeed,  should  tAe  care  that 
what  appears  in  their  conduct  to  proceed  from 
justice,  does  not  really  proceed  from  revenge. 
Wiser  men  than  farmer  Brown  oflen  deceive 
themselves,  and  fancy  they  act  on  bettor  prin- 
ciples than  they  reaUy  do,  for  want  of  looking 
a  little  more  closely  into  tlieir  own  hearts,  and 
putting  down  everj^  action  to  its  true  motive 
When  we  are  praying  against  deceit  we  should 
not  forget  to  take  self-deccit  into  the  account 

Mr.  Stock  at  length  wrote  to  ppor  Jack ;  not 
to  offer  him  any  help,  that  was  quite  out  of  tiie 
question,  but  to  exhort  him  to  repent  of  his  evil 
ways ;  to  lay  before  him  the  sins  of  his  past 
life,  and  to  advise  him  to  convert  the  present 
punishment  into  a  benefit,  by  humbling  himself 
heSoTQ  Grod.  He  offered  his  interest  to  get  his 
place  of  confinement  exchanged  for  one  of  those 
improved  prisons,  where  solitude  and  labour 
have  been  made  the  happy  instruments  of  bring- 
ing many  to  a  better  way  of  thinking,  and  end« 
ed  by  saying,  that  if  he  ever  gave  any  solid  signs 
of  real  amendment  he  would  still  be  his  friend, 
in  spite  of  all  that  was  past 

If  Mr.  Stock  had  sent  him  a  good  sum  of 
money  to  procure  his  liberty,  or  even  to  make 
merry  with  his  wretched  companions.  Jack 
would  have  thought  him  a  friend  indeed.  But 
to  send  him  nothing  but  dry  advice,  and  a  few 
words  of  empty  comfi>rt,  was,  he  thought,  but  a 
cheap  shabby  way  of  showing  his  kindness 
Unluckily  the  letter  came  just  as  he  was  going 
to  sit  down  to  one  of  those  direful  merry. mak- 
inga  which  are  oflen  carried  on  with  brutal  i  iol 
witliin  the  doleful  walls  of  a  jail  on  the  entrance 
of  a  new  prisoner,  who  is  oflen  expected  to  givg 
a  feast  to  the  rest 
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When  his  companions  were  heated  with  gin ; 
Now,*  said  Jack, '  1*11  treat  you  with  a  sermon, 
and  a  very  pretty  preachment  it  is.*  So  saying, 
he  took  out  Mr.  Stock's  kind  and  pious  letter, 
and  was  delighted  at  the  bursts  of  laucrhter  it 
produced.    *  What  a  canting  dog!*  said  one. 

*  Repentance,  indeed  !*  cried  Tom  Crew;  *No, 
no.  Jack,  tell  this  hypocritical  rogue  that  if  we 
have  lost  our  liberty,  it  is  only  for  having  been 
idly,  hearty  fellows,  and  we  have  more  spirit 
than  to  repent  of  that  I  hope  :  all  the  harm  we 
have  done  is  living  a  little  too  fast,  like  honest 
bucks  as  we  are. — •  Ay,  ay,*  said  jolly  Groorge, 

*  had  we  been  such  sneaking  miserly  fellows  as 
Stock,  we  need  not  have  come  hither.  But  if 
the  ill  nature  of  the  laws  has  been  so  cruel  as  to 
clap  up  such  fine  hearty  blades,  we  are  do  felons 
however.  We  are  afraid  of  no  Jack  Ketch ;  and 
I  see  no  cause  to  rdpent  of  any  sin  that's  not 
hanging  matter.  As  to  those  who  are  thrust 
int>  the  condemned  hole  indeed,  and  have  but  a 
few  hours  to  live,  they  must  see  the  parson,  and 
hear  a  sermon,  and  such  stuff.  But  I  do  not 
know  what  such  stout  young  fellows  as  we  are 
have  to  do  with  repentance.  And  so.  Jack,  let 
n»  have  that  rare  new  catch  which  you  learnt 
of  the  strollers  that  merry  night  when  you  lost 
your  pocket-book.* 

This  thoughtless  youth  soon  gave  a  fresh 
intmf  of  the  power  of  evil  company,  and  of  the 
quick  progress  of  the  heart  of  a  sinner  from  bad 
to  worse.  Brown,  who  always  wanted  principle, 
soon  gre  /r  to  want  feeling  alsa  He  joined  in 
the  laugh  which  was  raised  against  Stock,  and 
told  many  fiwd  stories,  as  they  were  called,  in 
derision  ofthe  piety,  sobriety,  and  self-denial  of 
his  old  friend.  He  lost  every  day  somewhat  of 
those  small  remains  of  shame  and  decency 
which  he  bad  brought  with  him  to  the  prison. 
He  even  grew  reconciled  to  this  wretched  way 
of  life,  and  the  want  of  money  seemed  to  him 
the  heaviest  evil  in  the  life  of  a  jail. 

Mr.  Slock  finding  from  the  jailer  that  his 
letter  had  been  treated  with  ridicule,  would  not 
write  to  him  any  more.  He  did  not  come  to 
•ee  him  nor  send  him  any  assistance,  thinking 
it  right  to  let  him  sufier  that  want  which  his 
vices  had  brought  upon  him.  But  as  he  still 
hoped  that  the  time  would  come  when  he  might 
be  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  evil  courses,  he 
amtinued  to  have  an  eye  upon  him  by  means 
sf  the  jailer,  who  was  an  honest,  kind-hearted 
man. 

Brown  spent  one  part  of  his  time  in  thought- 
(ess  riot,  and  the  other  in  gloomy  sadness.  Com- 
pany kept  up  his  spirits ;  with  his  new  friendtf 
he  contrived  to  drown  thought;  but  when  he 
was  alone  he  began  to  find  liiat  a  merry  feUoio, 
when  deprived  of  his  companions  and  his  liquor, 
is  ofUn  a  most  forlorn  wretch.  Then  it  is  that 
even  a  merry  fellow  says.  Of  laughter^  what  is 
ii  1  and  of  mirthy  it  is  madness. 

As  he  contrived,  however,  to  be  as  little  al^e 
as  possible  his  gaiety  was  commonly  uppermost 
till  that  loathsome  distemper,  called  the  jail 
lever,  broke  out  in  the  prison.  Tom  Crow,  the 
ringleader  in  all  their  evil  practices,  was  first 
seized  with  it  Jack  staid  a  little  while  with 
his  comrade  to  assist  and  divert  him.  but  of 
cjMistanco   ho  could  give  little,  and  the  very 


thought  of  diversion  was  now  turned  into  horror. 
He  soon  caught  the  distemper,  and  that  in  so 
dreadful  a  degree,  that  his  Wfe  was  in  great 
danger.  Of  those  who  remained  in  health  not 
a  soul  came  near  him,  though  he  shared  his  last 
farthing  with  them.  He  had  just  sense  enough 
left  to  feel  this  cruelty.  Poor  fellow !  he  did 
not  know  before,  that  the  friendship  of  the 
worldly  is  at  an  end  when  there  is  no  more  drink 
or  diversion  to  be  had.  He  lay  in  the  most  de- 
plorable condition ;  his  body  tormented  with  s 
dreadful  disease,  and  his  soul  terrified  and 
amazed  at  the  approach  of  death:  that  death 
which  he  thought  at  so  mat  a  distance,  and  of 
which  his  comrades  had  so  oflen  assured  him 
that  a  young  fellow  of  five-and-twenty  was  is  no 
danger.  Poor  Jack !  I  cannot  help  feeling  for 
him.  Without  a  shilling!  without  ifnend  !  with- 
out one  comfort  respecting  this  wjrld,  and,  what 
is  far  more  terrible,  without  one  hope  respect- 
ing the  next 

Let  not  the  young  reader  fancy  that  Brown*s 
misery  arose  entirely  from  his  altered  circum- 
stances. It  was  not  merely  his  being  in  want, 
and  sick,  and  in  prison,  which  made  his  condi- 
tion so  desperate.  Many  an  honest  man  un- 
justly accused,  many  a  persecuted  saint,  many 
a  holy  martyr  has  enjoyed  sometimes  more 
peace  and  content  in  a  prison  than  wicked  men 
have  ever  tasted  in  the  height  of  their  pros- 
perity. '  But  to  any  such  comforts,  to  any  com- 
fort at  all,  poor  Jack  was  an  utter  stranger. 

A  christian  friend  generally  comes  forward 
at  the  very  time  when  worldly  friends  forsake 
the  wretched.  The  other  prisoners  would  no*, 
come  near  Br6wn,  though  he  had  oflen  enter- 
tained, and  had  never  offended  them  ;  even  his 
own  father  was  not  moved  with  his  sad  condi- 
tion. When  Mr.  Stock  informed  him  of  it,  be 
answered,  *  'Tis  no  more  than  he  deserves.  As 
he  brews  so  he  must  bake.  He  has  made  his 
own  bed,  and  let  him  lie  in  it'  The  hard  old 
man  had  ever  at  his  tongue's  end  some  proverb 
of  hardness,  or  frugality,  which  he  contrived  to 
turn  in  such  a  way  as  to  excuse  himself. 

We  shall  -now  see  how  Mr.  Stock  behav- 
cd.  He  had  his  favourite  sayings  too;  but 
they  were  chiefly  on  the  side  of  kindness, 
mercy,  or  some  other  virtue.  *  I  must  not,' 
said  he,  'pretend  to  caH  myself  a  Christian,  if 
I  do  not  requite  evil  with  good.*  When  he  re- 
ceived the  jailer's  letter  with  the  account  of 
Brown*s  sad  condition.  Will  Simpson  and  Tom- 
my WUliams  began  to  compliment  him  on  his 
own  wisdom  and  prudence,  by  which  l»e  had 
escaped  Brown's  misfortunes.  He  only  gravely 
said,  *  Blessed  be  God  that  I  am  not  in  tlv;  same 
misery.  It  is  He  who  has  made  us  to  differ. 
But  for  his  grace  I  mi^ht  have  been  in  no  bet 
ter  condition. — Now  Brown  is  brought  low  by 
the  hand  of  God,  it  is  my  time  to  go  to  him.' 
*  What,  you  1*  said  Will,  •  whom  he  cheated  of 
your  money  V — ♦  This  is  not  a  time  to  remein- 
her  injuries,*  said  Mr.  Stock.  *  How  can  I  ask 
forgiveness  for  my  own  sins,  if  I  withhoW  for- 
giveness from  him  Y*  So  saying,  ho  ordered  his 
horse,  and  set  off  to  see  poor  Brown ;  thus  prov- 
ing that  his  was  a  religion  not  of  words  but  of 
deeds. 

Stock's  heart  nearly  fiiiled  him  as  he  passed 
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through  the  prison.  The  groans  of  the  sick  and 
dying,  uid,  what  to  such  a  heart  as  his  was  still 
more  moving,  the  brutal  merriment  of  the 
healthy  in  such  a  place,  pierced  his  very  soul. 
Many  a  silent  prayer  did  he  put  up  as  he  passed 
along,  that  God  would  yet  be  pleased  to  touch 
their  hearts,  and  that  now  (during  this  infec 
tious  sickness)  might  be  the  accepted  time.  The 
jailer  observed  him  drop  a  tear,  and  asked  the 
cause.  *  I  cannot  forget^  said  he,  *  that  the  most 
dissolute  of  these  men  is  still  my  fellow  creature. 
The  same  God  made  them ;  the  same  Saviour 
died  ibr  them ;  how  then  can  J  hate  the  worst 
of  them  ?  With  my  advantages  they  might  have 
been  much  better  tiian  I  am  ;  without  the  bless- 
big  of  Grod  on  my  good  minister's  instructions, 
I  might  have  been  worse  than  the  worst  of  these. 
I  have  no  cause  for  pride,  much  for  thankful* 
ness ;  *  Let  us  not  be  high-minded^  but  fear* 

It  would  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone  to  have 
seen  poor  miserable  Jack  Brown  lying  on  his 
wretched  bed,  his  face  so  changed  by  pain,  po- 
verty, dirt,  and  sorrow,  that  he  could  hardly  be 
known  for  that  merry  soul  of  a  jack-boot,  as  he 
used  to  be  proud  to  hear  himself  called.  His 
groans  were  so  piteous  that  it  made  Mr.  Stock*s 
Heart  ache.  He  kindly  took  him  by  the  band, 
though  he  knew  the  distemper  was  catching. — 
*  How  dost  do.  Jack  7*  said  be,  *  dost  know  me  ?* 
Brown  shook  his  head  and  said,  faintly,  *  Know 
you  7  ay,  that  I  do.  I  am  sure  I  have  but  one 
friend  in  the  world  who  would  come  to  see  me 
in  this  woeful  condition.  O  James  !  what  have 
I  brought  nivself  to7  What  will  become  of  my 
poor  soul  7  I  dare  not  look  back,  for  that  is  all 
sin ;  nor  forward,  for  that  is  all  misery  and  woe.* 

Mr.  Stock  spake  kindly  to  him,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  cheer  him  with  false  comfort,  as  is 
too  often  done.  *  I  am  asham*d  to  see  you  in 
this  dirty  place,*  says  Brown.  *  As  to  the  place, 
Jack,*  replied  the  other,  *  if  it  has  helped  to 
bring  you  to  a  senso  of  your  past  offences,  it 
will  be  no  bad  place  for  you.  I  am  heartily  sorry 
for  your  distress  and  your  sickness ;  but  if  it 
should  please  God  by  them  to  open  your  eyes, 
and  to  show  you  that  sin  is  a  greater  evil  than 
the  prison  to  which  it  has  brought  you,  all  may 
yet  be  welL  I  had  rather  see  you  in  this  hum. 
ble  penitent  state,  lying  on  this  dirt^  bed,  in  this 
dumal  prison,  than  roaring  and  noting  at  the 
Grayhound,  the  king  of  the  company,  with 
handsome  clothes  on  your  back,  and  plenty  of 
money  in  your  pocket.* 

Brown  wept  bitterly,  and  squeezed  his  band, 
bat  was  too  weak  to  say  much.  Mr.  Stock  then 
desired  the  jailor  to  let  him  have  such  things  as 
were  needful,  and  he  wouM  pay  for  them.  He 
would  not  leave  the  poor  fellow  till  he  had  given 
him,  with  his  own  hands,  some  broth  whicn  the 
jailor  had  got  ready  for  him,  and  some  medi- 
sines  which  the  doctor  had  sent  All  this  kind- 
ness cut  Brown  to  the  heart  He  was  just  able 
to  sob  out,  *  My  unnatural  father  leaves  me  to 
)>erish,  and  my  injured  friend  is  more  than  a 
father  to  me.*  Stock  told  him  that  one  proof  he 
must  give  of  his  repentance,  was,  that  he  must 
forgive  his  father,  whose  provocation  had  been 
very  great  He  then  said  he  would  leave  him 
for  the  present  to  take  some  rest,  and  desired 
him  to  M  up  his  heart  to  God  for  mercy.  *  Dear 


James,*  replied  Brown,  •  do  you  pray  for  me 
God  perhaps  may  hear  you,  but  he  will  nevet 
hear  the  prayer  of  such  a  sinner  as  I  have  been.* 
*Take  care  how  you  think  so,*  said  Stock.,  'To 
believe  that  God  cannot  forgive  you  would  be. 
still  a  greater  sin  than  any  you  have  yet  com- 
mitted against  him.*  He  then  explained  to  him 
in  a  few  words,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  the  na- 
ture of  repentance  and  forgiveness  through  a 
Saviour,  and  warned  him  earnestly  against  un- 
belief and  hardness  of  heart 

Poor  Jack  grew  much  refreshed  in  body  with 
the  comfortable  things  he  had  taken;  and  a  little 
cheered  with  Stock*s  kindness  in  coming  so  far 
to  see  and  to  forgive  such  a  forlorn  outcast,  sick 
of  an  infectious  distemper,  and  locked  within 
the  walls  of  a  prison. 

Surely,  said  ho  to  himself,  there  must  be  some 
mighty  power  in  a  religion  which  can  lead  men 
to  do  such  things  I  things  so  much  against  the 
grain  as  to  forgive  such  an  injury,  and  to  risk 
catching  such  a  distemper ;  but  he  was  so  weak 
he  could  not  express  this  in  words.  He  tried  to 
pray  but  he  could  not ;  at  length,  overpowered 
witn  weariness,  he  fell  asleep. 

When  Mr.  Stock  came  back,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  him  so  much  better  in  body ;  but  his 
agonies  of  mind  wore  dreadful,  and  he  had  now 
got  strength  to  express  part  of  the  horrors  which 
he  fell.  *  James,*  said  he  (looking  wildly)  •  it 
is  all  over  with  me.  I  am  a  lost  creature.  Even 
your  prayers  cannot  save  roe.* — *  Dear  Jack,' 
replied  Mr.  Stock,  *  I  am  no  minister ;  it  docs 
not  become  me  to  talk  much  to  ihee  :  but  I  know 
I  may  venture  to  say  whatever  is  in  the  Dihie. 
As  ignorant  as  I  am  I  shall  be  safe  enough 
while  I  stick  to  that*  *•  Ay,*  said  the  sick  man^ 
*you  used  to  be  ready  enough  to  read  to  me,  and 
I  would  not  listen,  or  if  I  did  it  was  only  to 
make  fun  of  what  I  heard,  and  now  you  will  not 
so  much  as  read  a  bit  of  a  chapter  to  me.* 

This  was  the  yery  point  to  which  Stock  long- 
ed  to  bring  him.  So  he  took  a  little  Bible  out 
of  his  pocket,  which  he  always  carried  with  him 
on  a  journey,  and  read  slowly,  verse  by  verse, 
the  fifly-fiflh  chapter  of  Isaiah.  When  he  came 
to  the  sixth  and  seventh  verses,  poor  Jack  cried 
so  much  that  Stock  was  forced  to  stop.  The 
words  were.  Let  the  wicked  man  forsake  his  way^ 
and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts^  and  let 
him  return  unto  the  Lord,  Here  Brown  stoppsd 
him,  saying,  *  Oh  it  is  too  late,  too  late  for  me.* 
— *  Let  me  finish  the  verse,*  said  Stock,  *  and  yoo 
will  see  your  error ;  you  will  see  that  it  is  never 
too  late.*  So  he  read  on — Let  him  return  tinio 
the  Lord,  and  he  wiU  have  merey  upon  him^  end 
to  our  God,  and  he  wUl  ahundanlly  pardon.  I  fere 
Brown  started  up,  snatched  the  book  out  of  his 
hand,  and  cried  out,  *  Is  that  really  there  7  Nc, 
no ;  that*s  of  your  own  putting  in,  in  order  to 
comfort  me  ;  let  mo  look  at  the  words  myst^f' 
— *  No,  indeed,*  said  Stock,  *  I  would  not  for  tbo 
world  give  you  unfounded  comfort  or  put  off" 
any  notion  of  my  own  for  a  Scripture  doctrine.* 
— *'  But  is  it  possible,*  cried  the  sick  man, '  that 
God  may  really  pardon  me  7  Do*st  tliink  he  can ! 
Do*st  think  he  will  7*  *  I  dare  not  give  thee  false 
hopes,  or  indeed  any  hopes  of  my  own.  But 
these  are  God*s  own  words,  and  the  only  diffi- 
culty is  to  know  when  we  ar^  really  J>rought 
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into  rach  a  state  as  that  the  words  may  be  ap. 
plied  to  us.  For  a  text  may  be  full  of  comfort, 
and  jet  may  not  belong  to  ut.' 

Mr.  Stock  was  afraid  of  saying  more.  He 
would  not  venture  out  of  his  depth ;  nor  indeed 
was  poor  Brown  able  to  bea;  more  discourse 
just  now.  So  he  made  him  a  present  of  the  Bi- 
ble, folding  down  such  places  as  he  thought 
might  be  l^st  suited  to  his  state,  and  took  his 
leave,  being  obliged  to  return  home  that  night. 
He  led  a  little  money  with  the  jailor,  to  add  a 
few  comforts  to  the  allowance  of  the  prison,  and 
promised  to  return  in  a  short  time. 

When  he  got  home,  he  described  the  suffer- 
mgs  and  misery  of  Brown  in  a  very  moving 
manner ;  but  Tommy  Williams,  instead  of  be- 
ing properly  affected  by  it,  onlj  said,  •  Indeed, 
master,  I  am  not  very  sorry ;  he  is  rightly 
served.' — *  How,'Toramy,*  said  Mr.  Stock  (ra- 
ther sternly)  *  not  sorry  to  see  a  fellow  creature 
brought  to  the  lowest  state  of  misery ;  one  too 
whom  you  have  known  so  prosperous  V  '  No, 
master,  I  can't  say  I  am ;  for  Mr.  Brown  used 
to  make  fun  of  you,  and  laugh  at  you  for  being 
so  godly,  and  reading  your  Bible.' 

*  Lot  me  say  a  few  words  to  you  Tommy,' 
said  Mr.  Stock.  *■  In  the  iirst  place  you  should 
never  watch  for  the  time  ox  a  man's  being 
brought  low  by  trouble  to  tell  of  his  faulta. 
Next,  you  should  never  rejoice  at  his  trouble, 
but  pity  him,  and  pray  for  him.  Lastly,  as  to 
his  ridiculing  me  for  my  religion,  if  I  cannot 
stand  an  idle  jest,  I  am  not  worthy  the  name  of 
m  Christian. — He  that  ia  ashamed  of  me  and  my 
loorrf— do'st  remember  what  follows  Tommy  r 
— *■  Yes,  master,  it  was  last  Sunday's  text — of 
kim  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed  when  he 
$haU  judge  the  wortd.^ 

Mr.  Stock  soon  went  back  to  the  prison.  But 
he  did  not  go  alone.  He  took  with  him  Mr. 
Thomas,  the  worthy  minister  who  had  been  the 
guide  and  instructor  of  his  youth,  who  was  so 
kind  as  to  go  at  his  request  and  visit  this  forlorn 
prisoner.  When  they  got  to  Brown's  door,  they 
found  him  sitting  up  in  his  bed  with  the  Bible 
in  his  hand.  This  was  a  joyful  sight  to  Mr. 
Stock,  who  secretly  thanked  God  for  it  Brown 
was  reading  aloud ;  they  listened ;  it  was  the 
fifteenth  of  Saint  Luke.  The  circumstances  of 
this  beautiful  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  were 
to  much  like  his  own,  that  the  story  pierced 
him  ixi  the  soul ;  and  he  stopped  every  minute 
to  compare  his  own  case  with  that  of  the  prodi- 
gaL  He  was  just  got  to  the  eighteenth  verse,  / 
wiU  arise  and  go  to  my  father — at  that  moment 
he  spied  his  two  friends ;  joy  darted  into  his 
•yes.  *0  dear  Jem,'  said  he,  *  it  is  not  too  late, 
I  will  arise,  and  go  to  m^  Father,  my  heavenly 
Father,  and  you,  sir,  will  show  me  the  way, 
won't  you?'  said  he  to  Mr.  Thomas,  whom  he 
recollected.  •  I  am  very  ^lad  to  see  you  in  so 
hopeful  a  disposition,'  said  the  good  minister. 
•  O,  sir,'  said  Brown,  *  what  a  place  is  thi|  to  re- 
ceive  yoa  in  ?  O,  see  to  what  I  have  brought 
myself!' 

•  Your  condition,  as  to  this  world,  is  indeed 
very  low,'  replied  the  good  divine.  •  But  what 
are  mines,  dungeons,  or  gallics,  to  that  eternal 
hopeless  prison  to  which  your  unrepented  sins 
must  soon  have  consisnied  you.    Even  in  the 


gloomy  prison,  on  this  l>cd  of  straw,  worn  down 
by  pain,  poverty,  and  want,  forsaken  by  your 
worldly  friends,  an  object  of  scorn  to  those  with 
whom  you  used  to  carouse  and  riot ;  yet  here,  I 
say,  brought  thus  low,  if  you  have  at  last  found 
out  your  own  vileness,  and  your  utterly  undone 
state  by  sin,  you  may  still  be  more  an  okject  of  fa- 
vour  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  when  you  thought 
yourself  prosperous  and  happy  ;  when  the  world 
smiled  upon  you,  and  you  passed  your  days  and 
nights  in  envied  gaiety  and  unchristian  not  If 
you  will  but  improve  the  present  awful  visita^ 
tion ;  if  you  do  but  heartily  renounce  and  ab- 
hor your  present  evil  courses;  if  you  even  now 
turn  to  the  Lord  your  Saviour  with  lively  faith, 
deep  repentance,  and  unfeigned  obedience,  1 
shall  still  have  more  hope  ofyou  than  of  many 
who  are  going  on  quite  happy,  because  quite  in- 
sensible.  The  heavy  laden  sinner,  who  has  dis- 
covered the  iniquity  of  his  own  heart,  and  his 
utter  inability  to  help  himself,  may  be  restored 
to  God's  favour,  and  become  happy,  though  in  a 
dungeon.  And  be  assured,  that  he  who  from 
deep  and  humble  contrition  dares  not  so  much 
as  lifl  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  when  with  a  hearty 
faith  he  sighs  out,  Lord^  he  merciful  to  me  a  sin- 
ner^  shall  in  no  wise  be  cast  out.  These  are  the 
words  of  him  who  cannot  lie.' 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  self-abasement, 
the  grief,  the  joy,  the  shame,  the  hope,  and  the 
fear  which  filled  the  mind  of  this  poor  man.  A 
dawn  of  comfort  at  length  shone  on  his  benight- 
ed mind.  His  humility  and  fear  of  falling  l^ck 
into  his  former  sins,  if  he  should  ever  recover, 
Mr.  Thomas  thought  were  strong  symptoms  of  a 
sound  repentance.  He  improved  and  cherished 
every  good  disposition  he  saw  arising  in  his 
heart,  and  particularly  warned  him  against  self 
deceit,  self-confidence,  and  hypocrisy 

Afler  Brown  had  deeply  expressed  his  sorrow 
for  his  offences,  Mr.  Thomas  thus  addressed 
him.  'There  are  two  ways  of  being  sorry  for 
sin.  Are  you,  Mr.  Brown,  afraid  of  the  guilt  of 
sin  because  of  the  punishment  annexed  to  it,  or 
are  you  afVaid  of  sin  itself?  .Do  you  wish  to  be 
delivered  from  the  power  of  sin  ?  Do  you  hate 
sin  because  you  know  it  is  offensive  to  a  pure 
and  holy  G^  ?  Or  are  you  only  ashamed  of  it 
because  it  has  brought  you  to  a  prison  and  ex- . 
posed  you  to  the  contempt  of  the  world  ?•  It  is 
not  said  that  the  wages  of  this  or  that  particular 
sin  is  death,  but  of  sin  in  general ;  there  is  no 
exception  made  because  it  is  a  more  creditable 
or  a  favourite  sin,  or  because  it  is  a  little  one. 
There  are,  I  repeat,  two  ways  of  being  sorry 
for  sin.  Cain  was  sorry — my  punishment  is 
greater  than  I  can  bear,  said  he ;  but  here  you 
see  the  punishment  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of 
concern,  not  the  sin.  David  seems  to  have  had 
a  good  notion  of  godly  sorrow,  when  he  ^ays, 
Wash  me  from  mine  iniquity ^  cleanse  me  from 
my  sin.  And  when  Job  repented  in  dust  and 
ashest  it  is  not  said  he  excused  himself,  but  ho 
abhorred  himself.  And  the  prophet  Isaiah  called 
himself  undone,  because  he  was  a  man  of  un 
clean  lips;  for,  said  he  "  I  have  seen  the  K'ln'r 
the  Lord  of  hosts ;"  that  is,  ho  could  not  takt 
the  proper  measure  of  his  own  iniquity  till  he 
had  considered  the  perfect  holiness  of  (rtjd.' 

One  day,  when  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Stook 
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came  to  see  him,  they  found  him  more  than 
commonly  affected.  His  face  was  more  ghastly 
pale  than  usual,  and  his  eyes  were  red  with  cry- 
ittg,  *  Ob,  sir,*  said  he,  *■  what  a  sight  have  t 
just  seen !  jolly  George,  as  we  used  to  call  him, 
the  ringleader  of  all  our  mirth,  who  was  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  fun  and  tricks,  and  wickedness 
that  a.e  carried  on  within  these  walls,  jolly 
Georgo  is  just  dead  of  the  jail  distemper !  He 
taken,  and  I  left !  I  would  be  carried  into  his 
room  to  speak  to  him,  to  beg  him  to  take  warn- 
ing  by  me,  and  that  I  might  take  warning  by 
\um.  But  what  did  I  see !  what  did  I  hear ! 
not  one  sign  of  repentance ;  not  one  dawn  of 
hope.  Agony  of  body,  blasphemies  on  his  tonguei 
despair  in  hiiB  scul ;  while  I  am  spared  and  com- 
forted with  hopes  of  mercy  and  acceptance.  Ob, 
if  ail  my  old  friends  at  the  Gray  hound  could  but 
then  have  seen  jolly  George  !  A  hundred  ser. 
mons  about  death,  sir,  don*t  speak  so  home,  and 
cut  BO  deep,  as  the  sight  of  one  dying  sinner.* 

Brown  grew  gradually  better  in  his  health, 
that  is,  the  fever  mended,  but  the  distemper  set- 
tled in  his  limbs,  so  that  he  seemed  likely  to  be 
a  poor,  weakly  cripple  the  rest  of  his  life.  Bat 
as  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  prayer,  and  in 
reading  such  parts  of  the  Bible  as  Mr.  Thomas 
directed,  he  improved  every  day  in  knowledge 
and  pietv,  and  of  course  grew  more  resigned  to 
pain  and  infirmity. 

Some  months  afler  this,  his  hard-hearted  fa* 
ther,  who  had  never  been  prevailed  upon  to  see 
him,  or  offer  him  the  least  relief,  was  taken  off 
suddenly  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy ;  and,  ajler  all  his 
threatenings,  he  died  without  a  wilL  He  was 
one  of  those  silly,  superstitious  men,  who  fancy 
they  shall  die  the  sooner  for  having  made  one ; 
and  who  love  the  world  and  the  things  that  are 
i&  the  world  so  dearly,  that  they  dread  to  set 
about  any  business  which  may  put  them  in  mind 
that  they  are  not  always  to  live  in  it  As,  by 
this  neglect,  his  father  had  not  fulfilled  his  threat 
of  cuttiDg.him  off  with  a  shilling.  Jack,  of  course, 
went  shares  with  his  brothers  in  what  their  fa- 
ther left  What  fell  to  him  proved  to  be  just 
enough  to  discharge  him  from  prison,  and  to 
pay  all  his  debts,  but  he  had  nothing  left.  His 
joy  at  being  thus  enabled  to  make  restitution 
was  so  great  that  he  thought  little  of  his  own 
wants.  He  did  not  desire  to  conceal  the  most 
trifling  debt,  nor  to  keep  a  shilling  for  himself. 

Mr.  Stock  undertook  to  settle  all  his  affairs. 
There  did  not  remain  money  enough  after  every 
creditor  was  satisfied,  even  to  pay  for  his  remo- 
val home.  Mr.  Stock  kindly  sent  his  own  cart 
for  him  with  a  bed  in  it,  made  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  for  he  was  too  weak  and  lame  to  be  re- 
moved  any  other  way,  and  Mrs.  Stock  gave  the 
driver  particular  charge  to  be  tender  and  careful 
of  him,  and  not  to  drive  hard,  nor  to  leave  the 
cart  a  moment. 

Mr.  Stock  would  fain  have  taken  him  into  his 
own  house,  at  least  for  a  time,  so  convinced  was 
he  of  the  sincere  reformation  both  of  heart  and 
life ;  but  Brown  would  not  be  prevailed  on  to  be 
further  burthensome  to  this  generous  friend.  He 
iusisted  on  boing  carried  to  the  parish  work- 
house, which  be  said  was  a  far  better  place  than 
he  deserved.  In  tliis  house  Mr.  Stock  furnished 
a  small  room  for  him,  and  sent  him  every  day  a 


morsel  of  meat  from  his  own  dinner.  Tommy 
Williams  begged  that  he  might  always  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  it,  as  some  atonement  for  his 
having  for  a  moment  so  far  forgotten  his  duty, 
as  rather  to  rejoice  than  sympathize  in  Brown's 
misfortunes.  He  never  thought  of  this  iaulf 
without  sorrow,  and  oflcn  thanked  his  master  for 
the  wholesome  lesson  he  then  gave  him,  and  he 
was  the  better  for  it  all  his  life. 

Mrs.  Stock  often  carried  poor  Brown  a  dish 
of  tea  or  a  basin  of  good  broth  herself.  He  was 
quite  a  cripple,  and  never  able  to  walk  out  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Mr.  Stock,  Will  Simpson  and 
Tommy  Williams  laid  their  heads  together,  and 
contrived  a  sort  of  barrow  on  which  he  was  oflon 
carried  to  church  by  some  of  his  poor  neigh, 
hours,  of  which  Tommy  was  always  one ;  and 
he  requited  their  kindness,  by  reading  a  good 
book  to  them  whenever  they  would  call  in  ;  and 
he  spent  his  time  in  teaching  their  children  to 
sing  psalms  or  say  the  catechism. 

It  was  no  small  joy  to  him  thus  to  be  enabled 
to  go  to  church.  Whenever  he  was  carried  by 
the  Grayhound,  he  was  much  moved,  und  used 
to  put  up  a  iprayer  full  of 'repentance  for  the 
past,  and  praise  &r  the  present. 


PARTY. 

A  dialogue  between  Jamei  Stock  and  Will  Simp. 
9on^  the  shoemakers^  as  they  sat  at  woik,  on 
the  duty  of  carrying  religion  into  our  common 
business. 

Jamks  Stock,  and  his  journeyman  Will  Simp- 
son, as  I  informed  my  readers  in  the  second  part, 
had  resolved  to  work  together  one  hour  every 
evening,  in  order  to  pay  for  Tommy  WiliiomsV 
schooling.  This  circumstance  brought  them  to 
be  a  good  deal  together  when  the  restoftJie  men 
were  gone  home.  Now  it  happened  that  Mr. 
Stock  had  a  pleasant  way  of  endeavouring  to 
turn  all  common  events  to  some  use ;  and  he 
thought  it  right  on  the  present  occasion  to  make 
the  only  return  in  his  power  to  Will  SimpsoQ 
for  his  great  kindness.  For,  said  he,  if  Will 
gives  up  so  much  of  his  time  to  help  to  provide 
for  this  poor  boy,  it  is  the  least  I  can  do  to  try 
to  turn  part  of  that  time  to  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting WiU's  spiritual  good.  Now  as  the  bent 
of  Stock*s  own  mind  was  religious,  it  was  easy 
to  him  to  lead  their  talk  to  something  profitable. 
^e  always  took  especial  care,  however,  that  the 
subject  should  be  introduced  properly,  cheer- 
fully,  and  without  constraint  As  he  well  know 
that  great  good  may  be  sometimes  done  b^  a 
prudent  attention  in  seising  proper  opportunities, 
so  he  knew  that  the  cause  of  piety  had  been 
sometimes  hurt  by  forcing  serioiis  subjects 
where  there  was  clearly  no  disposition  to  re- 
ceive  them.  I  say  he  had  found  out  that  two 
things  ^ere  necessary  to  the  promoting  of  re- 
ligion among  his  friends ;  a  warm  zcul  to  be 
always  on  the  watch  for  occasions,  and  a  cool 
judgment  to  distinguish  which  was  the  right 
time  and  place  to  make  use  of  them.  Tc  know 
how  to  do  good  is  a  great  matter,  but  to  knoif 
when  to  do  it  is  no  small  one. 
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Simpion  was  an  honest  good-natared  young 
man ;  he  was  now  become  sober,  and  rather  re- 
ligiously  disposed.  But  he  was  ignorant,  he  did 
not  know  much  of  the  grounds  of  religion,  or  of 
the  cormption  of  his  own  nature.  He  was  re* 
gnlar  at  church,  but  was  first  drawn  thither 
rather  by  his  skill  in  psalm-singing  than  by  any 
great  doTotion.  Ho  had  lefl  off  ^oing  to  the 
Grayhound,  and  often  read  the  Bible,  or  some 
other  good  book  on  the  Sunday  evening.  This 
he  thought  was  quite  enough ;  he  thought  the 
Bible  was  the  prettiest  history  book  in  the  world, 
and  that  religion  was  a  very  good  thing  for  Sun- 
days. But  he  did  not  much  understand  what 
business  people  had  with  it  on  working  days. 
He  had  left  off  drinking  because  it  had  brought 
Williams  to  the  grave,  and  his  wife  to  dirt  and 
ra^ ;  but  not  because  he  himself  had  seen  the 
evil  of  sin.  He  now  considered  swearing  and 
Sabbath-breaking  as  scandalous  and  indecent, 
but  he  had  not  found  out  that  both  were  to  be 
left  off  because  they  are  highly  offenaive  to  God, 
and  grieve  his  Holy  Spirit  As  Simpson  was 
less  self-oonceited  than  most  ignorant  people  are. 
Slock  had  always  a  good  hope  that  when  he 
should  come  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
word  of  God,  and  with  the  evil  of  his  own  heart, 
he  would  be(»>me  one  day  a  good  Christian.  The 
great  hindrance  to  this  was,  that  he  fancied  him- 
self so  already. 

One  evening  Simpson  had  been  callinff  to 
Stock's  mind  fc^w  disorderly  the  house  and  sDop, 
where  they  were  now  sitting  quietly  at  work, 
had  formerly  been  and  he  went  on  thus : 

WilL  How  comfortably  we  live  now,  master, 
to  what  we  used  to  do  in  Williams's  time !  I 
osed  then  never  to  be  happy  but  when  we  were 
keeping  it  up  all  night,  but  now  I  am  as  merry 
as  the  d^y  is  long.  I  find  I  am  twice  as  happy 
since  I  am  grown  good  and  sober. 

Stock,  I  am  glad  you  are  happy,  Will,  and  I 
rejoice  that  yon  are  sober ;  but  I  would  not  have 
you  take  too  much  pride  in  your  own  goodne$8y 
for  fear  it  should  become  a  sin,  almost  as  ffreat 
as  some  of  those  you  have  left  off.  Besides,  I 
would  not  have  you  make  quite  so  sure  that  yon 


ViU,  Not  good,  master !  why  don't  you  find 
me  regular  ami  orderly  at  work  7 

Stock,  Very  much  so;  and  acc(»>ding1y  I  have 
a  great  respect  for  you. 

WilL  I  pay  every  one  his  own,  seldom  miss 
church,  have  not  been  drunk  since  Williams 
died,  have  handsome  clothes  for  Sundays,  and 
save  a  trifle  every  week. 

Siock,  Very  true,  and  very  laudable  it  is ;  and 
to  all  this  you  mav  add  that  you  very  generously 
work  an  hour,  for  poor  Tommy's  education, 
every  evening  without  fee  or  reward. 

WilL  Well,  roaster,  what  can  a  man  do  more  ? 
If  all  this  is  not  being  good,  I  don't  know  what  is. 

Stock,  All  these  thinn  are  very  right  as  far 
as  they  go,  and  you  could  not  well  be  a  Christian 
without  doing  them.  But  I  shall  make  you 
■tare,  perhaps,  when  I  tell  you,  you  may  do  all 
these  things,  and  many  more,  and  yet  be  no 
Christian. 

WilL  No  Christian  !  surely,  master,  I  do  hope 
that  after  all  I  have  don%  you  will  not  be  so  nn- 
kind  as  to  say  I  am  no  Christian. 


Stock.  God  forbid  that  I  should  say  so,  WilL 
I  hope  better  things  of  you.  But  come  now,v 
what  do  you  think  it  is  to  be  a  Christian  7 

Will,  What  I  why  to  be  christened  when  one 
is  a  child ;  to  learn  the  catechism  when  one  can 
read ;  to  be  confirmed  when  one  is  a  youth ;  and 
to  go  to  church  when  one  is  a  man. 

Stock,  These  are  all  very  proper  things,  and 
quite  necessary.  Xhey  make  part  of  a  Christi- 
an's  life.  But  for  all  that,  a  man  may  be  exact 
in  them  all,  and  yet  not  be  a  Christian. 

Will.  Not  be  a  christian !  ha !  ha  !  ha !  you 
are  very  comical,  roaster. 

Stock,  No,  indeed,  I  am  very  serious,  WilL 
At  this  rate  it  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  to  be 
a  Christian,  and  every  man  who  went  through 
certain  forms  would  be  a  good  man ;  and  one 
man  who  observed  those  forms  would  be  as  good 
as  another.  Whereas,  if  we  come  to  examine 
ourselves  by  the  word  of  God,  I  am  afraid  there 
are  but  few  comparatively  whom  our  Saviour 
would  allow  to  be  real  Christians.  What  is  your 
notion  of  a  Christian's  practice  7 

WilL  Why,  he  must  not  rob,  nor  murder,  nor 
get  drunk.  He  must  avoid  scandalous  things, 
and  do  as  other  decent  orderly  people  do. 

Stock,  It  IS  easy  enough  to  be  what  the  world 
calls  a  Christiani  but  not  to  be  what  the  Bible 
calls  so. 

Will,  Why,  master,  we  working  men  are  not 
expected  to  be  saints,  and  martyrs,  and  apostles, 
and  ministers. 

Stock,  We  are  not  And  yet.  Will,  there  are 
not  two  sorts  of  Christianity ;  we  are  called  to 
practise  the  same  religion  which  they  practised, 
and  something  of  the  same  spirit  is  expected  in 
us  which  we  reverence  in  them.  It  was  net 
saints  and  martyrs  only  to  whom  our  Saviour 
said  that  they  must  crucify  the  world  with  ita 
affections  ana  Ituts,  We  are  called  to  be  holy 
in  our  measure  and  degree,  as  he  who  hath  call- 
ed us  is  holy.  It  was  not  only  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs  who  were  told  that  they  must  be  like  minded 
with  Christ.  That  they  must  do  aU  to  the  glory 
of  God,  That  they  must  renounce  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  and  deny  themselves.  It  was  not  to 
apostles  only  that  Christ  said.  They  must  have 
their  conversation  in  heaven.  It  was  not  to  a 
few  holy  men,  set  apart  for  the  altar,  that  he 
said.  They  must  set  their  affections  on  things 
above.  That  they  must  not  he  conformed  to  ms 
world.  No,  it  was  to  fishermen,  to  publicans,  to 
farmers,  to  day-labourers,  to  poor  tradesmen, 
that  he  spoke  when  lie  told  them,  they  must  love 
not  the  worlds  nor  the  things  of  the  world. —  That 
they  must  renounce  the  hidden  things  of  disho- 
nesty^ grow  in  grace^  lay  up  for  themselves  trea- 
sures in  Heaven. 

WilL  All  this  might  be  very  proper  for  them 
to  be  taught,  because  they  had  not  been  bred  up 
Christians,  but  Heathens  or  Jews :  and  Christi 
wanted  to  make  them  his  followers,  that  is, 
Christians.  But  thank  God  we  do  not  want  to 
be  taught  all  this,  for  we  are  Christians,  born  in 
a  Christian  country,  of  Christian  parents. 

Stock,  I  suppose  then  you  fancy  that  Christi- 
anity  comes  to  people  in  a  Christian  country  by 
nature  7 

WilL  1  think  it  comes  by  a  good  education 
or  a  good  example.    When  a  fellow  who  has 
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fl^  any  sense,  sees  a  man  cut  off  in  his  prime 
by  drinking,  like  Williams,  I  think  he  will  begin 
to  leave  it  off.  When  he  sees  another  man  re- 
spected, like  you,  master,  for  honesty  and  so- 
briety, and  going  to  church,  why  he  will  grow 
honest,  and  sober,  and  go  to  church  :  that  is,  he 
will  see  it  his  advantage  to  be  a  Christian. 

Stock.  Will,  what  you  say  is  the  truth,  but 
His  not  the  whole  truth.  You  are  right  as  far 
as  you  go,  but  you  do  not  go  far  enough.  The 
worldly  advantages  of  piety,  are,  as  you  suppose, 
in  general  great  Credit,  prosperity,  and  health, 
almost  naturally  attend  on  a  religious  lile,  both 
because  a  religious  life  supposes  a  sober  and  in- 
dustrious life,  and  because  a  man  who  lives  in 
a  course  of  duty  puts  himself  in  the  way  of 
God*8  blessing.  But  a  true  Christian  has  a 
still  higher  aim  in  view,  and  will  follow  religion 
even  under  circumstances,  when  it  may  hurt 
his  credit  and  ruin  his  prosperity,  if  it  should 
ever  happen  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  he  should 
)e  brought  into  such  a  trying  state. 

Will  Well,  master,  to  speak  the  trutlf,  if  I 
go  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  follow  my  work 
in  the  week,  I  must  say  I  think  that  is  being 
good. 

Stock.  I  agree  with  you,  that  he  who  does 
both,  gives  the  best  outward  signs  that  he  is 
good,  as  you  call  it.  But  our  gomg  to  church, 
and  even  reading  the  Bible,  are  no  proofs  that 
wo  are  as  good  as  we  need  be,  but  rather  that 
we  do  both  these  in  order  to  make  us  better  than 
we  are.  We  do  both  on  Sundays,  as  means,  by 
God's  blessing,  to  make  us  better  all  the  week. 
We  are  to  bring  the  fruits  of  that  chapter  or  of 
.that  sermon  into  our  daily  life,  and  try  to  get 
our  inmost  heart  and  secret  thoughts,  as  well 
as  our  daily  conduct,  amended  by  8iem. 

Will.  Why  sure,  master,  you  won't  be  so  un- 
reasonable  as  to  want  a  body  to  be  religious  al- 
ways  7  I  can't  do  that  neither.  I'm  not  such  a 
hypocrite  as  to  pretend  to  it 

Stock.  Yes,  you  can  be  so  in  every  action  of 
your  life. , 

Will.  What,  master,  always  to  be  thinking 
about  religion  ? 

Stock.  No,  far  from  it,  Will ;  much  less  to  be 
always  talking  about  it  But  you  must  be  al- 
ways under  its  power  and  spirit 

Will.  But  surely  'tis  prettj  well  if  I  do  this 
when  I  go  to  church ;  or  while  I  am  saying  my 
prayers.  Even  you,  master,  as  strict  as  you  are, 
would  not  have  me  always  on  my  knees,  nor 
always  at  church,  I  suppose:  for  then  how 
would  your  work  be  carried  on,  and  how  would 
our  town  be  supplied  with  shoes  7 

Stock.  Very  true,  WilL  'Twould  be  no  proof 
of  our  religion  to  let  our  customers  go  barefoot ; 
but  'twould  be  a  proof  of  our  laziness,  and 
we  should  starve,  as  we  ought  to  do.  The 
business  of  the  world  must  not  only  be  carried 
on,  but  carried  on  with  spirit  and  activity. 
We  have  the  same  authority  for  not  being 
slothful  in  business^  as  wo  have  for  being 
fervent  in  »pirit.  Religion  has  put  godliness 
and  laziness,  as  wide  asunder  as  any  two  things 
in  the  world ;  and  what  God  has  separated  let 
no  man  pretend  to  join.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of 
religion  can  have  no  fellowship  with  sloth,  in- 
ddenoe,  and  self-indulgence.    But  still,  a  Chris. 


tian  does  not  carry  on  his  common  trade  quite 
like  another  man  neither ;  for  something  of  the 
spirit  which  he  labours  to  attain  at  church,  he 
carries  with  him  into  his  worldly  concerns. 
While  there  are  some  who  set  up  for  Sunday 
Christians,  who  have  no  notion  that  they  are 
bound  to  be  week-day  Christians  too. 

WiW.  Why,  master,  I  do  think,  if  God  Al 
mighty  is  contented  with  one  day  in  seven,  he 
won't  thank  you  for  throwing  him  the  other  six 
into  the  bargain.  I  thought  he  gave  us  them 
for  our  own  use ;  and  I  am  sure  nobody  works 
harder  all  the  week  than  you  do. 

Stock.  God,  it  is  true,  sets  apart  one  day  in 
seven  for  actual  rest  from  labour,  and  for  more 
immediate  devotion  to  his  service. — But  show 
me  that  text  wherein  he  says,  thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  on  Sundays — ^Thou  shalt 
keep  my  commandments  on  the  Sabbath  day — 
To  be  carnally  minded  on  Sundays,  is  death — 
Cease  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well  one  day  in 
seven — Grow  in  grace  on  the  Lord's  day — Is 
there  any  such  text  7 

Will.  No,  to  be  sure  there  is  not ;  for  that 
would  be  encouraging  sin  on  all  the  other  days. 

Stock.  Yes,  just  as  you  do  when  you  make 
religion  a  thing  for  the  church,  and  not  for  tho 
world.  There  is  no  one  lawful  calling,  in  pur- 
Suing  which  we  may  not  serve  God  acceptabl  v. 
You  and  I  may  serve  him  while  we  are  stitch- 
ing this  pair  of  boots.  Farmer  Furrow,  while 
he  is  pbughing  yonder  field.  Betsy  West,  over 
the  way,  whilst  she  is  nursing  her  sick  mother. 
Neighbour  Incle,  in  measuring  out  his  tapes 
and  ribands.  I  say,  all  these  may  serve  God 
just  as  acceptably  in  those  employments  as  at 
church,  I  had  almost  said  more  so. 

Will.  Ay,  indeed ;  how  can  that  be  ?— Now 
you're  too  much  on  t'other  side. 

Stock.  Because  a  man's  trials  in  trade  being 
often  greater,  they  give  him  fresh  means  of 
glorifying  God,  and  proving  the  sincerity  of  re 
ligion.  A  man  who  mixes  in  business,  is  na. 
turally  brought  into  continual  temptations  and 
difficulties.  These  will  lead  him,  if  he  be  a  rood 
man,  to  look  more  to  God,  than  he  perhaps 
would  otherwise  do- — He  sees  temptations  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ;  he  knows  that 
there  are  snares  all  around  him ;  this  makes 
him  watchful :  he  feels  that  the  enem^  within  is 
too  ready  to  betray  him  ;  this  makes  hun  humble 
himself;  while  a  sense  of  his  own  difficulties 
makes  him  tender  to  the  failings  of  others. 

Will.  Then  you  would  make  one  believe, 
afler  all,  that  trade  and  business  must  be  sinful 
in  itself,  since  it  brings  a  man  into  all  these 
snares  and  scrapes. 

Stock.  No,  no.  Will ;  trade  and  business  don't 
create  evil  passions — they  were  in  the  heart  be 
fore — only  now  and  then  they  seem  to  lie  snug 
a  little— our  concerns  with  the  world  bring  them 
out  into  action  a  little  more,  and  thus  show  both 
others  and  ourselves  what  we  really  are;  But 
then,  as  the  world  offers  more  trials  on  the  one 
hand,  so  on  the  other  it  holds  out  more  duties 
If  we  are  called  to  battle  oflener,  we  have  n>ore 
opportunities  of  victory.  Every  temptation  re- 
stated,  is  an  enemy  subdued  ;  and  he  that  ruteth 
his  own  spirit,  is  better  than  he  that  taketh  a  city 

Will.  I  don't  quite  understand  von,  master 
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Stock,  I  will  try  to  explain  myself. — ^There 
is  no  passion  more  called  out  by  the  transac- 
tions of  trade  than  covetoosness. — Now,  'tis  im. 
possible  to  withstand  such  a  master  sin  as  that, 
without  carrying  a  zood  deal  of  the  ^irit  of  re- 
ligion intoone*s  trade. 

Will.  Well,  I  own  I  don*t  yet  see  how  I  am 
to  be  religious  when  I*m  hard  at  work,  or  busy 
settling  an  account.  I  canH  do  two  things  at 
once ;  His  as  if  I  were  to  pretend  to  make  a 
shoe  and  cut  out  a  boot  at  the  same  moment 

Slock,  I  tell  you  both  must  subsist  together. 
Nay,  the  one  must  be  the  motive  to  the  other. 
God  commands  us  to  be  industrious,  and  if  we 
love  him,  the  desire  of  pleasing  him  should  be 
the  main  spring  of  our  industry. 

Will.  I  don't  see  how  I  can  always  be  think- 
ing about  pleasing  Grod. 

Stock,  Suppose,  now,  a  man  had  a  wife  and 
children  whom  he  loved,  and  wished  to  serve ; 
would  he  not  be  odcn  thinking  about  them 
while  he  was  at  work  7  and  though  he  would 
not  be  always  thinking  nor  always  talking  about 
them,  yet  would  not  &e  very  love  he  bore  them 
be  a  constant  spur  to  his  industry  7  He  would 
always  be  pursuing  the  same  course  from  the 
same  motive,  though  bis  words  and  even  his 
thoughts  must  oAcn  be  taken  up  in  the  common 
transactions  of  liib. 

WiU,  I  say  first  one,  then  the  other ;  now  for 
labour,  now  for  religion. 

Stock.  I  will  show  that  both  must  go  together. 
I  will  suppose  you  were  going  to  buy  so  many 
skins  of  our  currier — that  is  quite  a  worldly 
transaction — ^you  can't  see  what  a  spirit  of  re- 
ligion has  to  do  WitK  buying  a  few  calves'  skins. 
Now,  I  tell  you  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it.  Covetonsness,  a  desire  to  make  a  good  bar- 
gain, may  rise  up  in  your  heart  Selfishness, 
a  spirit  of  monopoly,  a  wish  to  get  all,  in  order 
to  distress  others ;  these  are  evil  desires,  and 
nust  be  subdued.  Some  opportunity  of  unfkir 
gain  offers,  in  which  there  may  be  much  sin, 
and  yet  little  scandal.  Here  a  Christian  will 
stop  short ;  he  wiU  recollect,  TJiat  he  who  maketh 
ha9te  to  be  rich  shall  hardly  he  innocent.  Per- 
haps  the  sin  may  be  on  the  side  of  your  dealer 
— he  may  want  to  overreach  you — this  is  pro- 
voking— you  are  tempted  to  violent  anger,  per- 
haps to  swear  ; — ^here  is  a  fresh  demand  on  you 
for  a  spirit  of  patieoce  and  moderation,  as  there 
was  before  for  a  spirit  of  justice  and  self-denial. 
If,  by  God's  grace,  you  get  the  victory  over 
these  temptations,  you  are  the  better  man  for 
having  been  called  out  to  them ;  always  pro- 
vided, that  the  temptations  be  not  of  your  own 
seeking.  If  you  give  way,  and  sink  under 
these  temptations,  don't  go  and  say  trade  and 
business  have  made  you  covetous,  passionate, 
and  profane.  No,  no ;  depend  upon  it,  you  were 
»o  before;  you  would  have  had  all  these  evil 
seeds  lurking  in  your  heart,  if  you  had  been 
loitcrinpr  about  at  home  and  doing  nothing,  with 
Utc  additional  sin  of  Idleness  into  the  bargain. 
When  you  are  busy,  the  devil  oHen  tempts  you ; 
n-hen  you  are  idle,  you  tempt  the  devil.  If 
business  and  the  world  call  these  evil  tempers 
into  action,  business  and  the  world  call  that  re- 
ligion into  action  too  which  teaches  us  to  resist 
ti^m.    And  in  this  ^ou  see  the  w«€k-day  fruit 


of  the  Sunday's  piety.  Tis  trade  and  business 
in  the  week  which  call  us  to  put  our  Sunday 
readings,  praying,  and  church-going  into  prac- 
tice. 

WiU,  Well,  master,  you  have  a  comical  way, 
somehow,  of  coming  over  one.  I  never  should 
have  thought  there  would  have  been  any  reli- 
gion wanted  in  buying  and  selling  a  few  calves* 
skins.  But  I  begm  to  see  there  is  a  good  deut 
in  what  you  say.  And,  whenever  I  am  doing  a 
common  action,  I  will  try  to  remember  that  it 
must  be  done  after  a  godly  sort. 

Stock,  1  hear  the  dock  strike  nine — ^let  us 
leave  off  our  work.  I  will  only  observe  farther, 
that  one  good  end  of  our  bringing  religion  :nto 
our  business  is,  to  put  us  in  mind  not  to  unoer- 
take  more  business  than  we  can  carry  on  con- 
sistently with  our  religion.  I  shall  never  com- 
mend that  man's  diligence,  though  it  b  oflen 
commended  by  the  world,  who  is  not  diligent 
about  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  We  are  as  much 
forbidden  to  be  overcharged  with  the  earee  of 
life,  as  with  its  pleasures,  I  only  wish  to  prove 
to  you,  that  a  discreet  Christian  may  be  wise 
for  both  worlds;  that  he  may  employ  his  hands 
without  entangling  his  soul,  and  labour  for  the 
meat  that  perisheth,  without  neglecting  that 
which  endureth  unto  eternal  life ;  that  he  may 
be  prudent  for  time  whilst  he  is  wise  for  eter- 
nity. 


PARI   VI. 

Dialogue  the  second.    On  the  duty  of  carrying 
Religion  into  our  amusements. 

The  next  evening  Will  Simpson  being  ^ot 
first  to  his  work,  Mr.  Stock  found  him  singing 
very  cheerfully  over  his  last  His  master's 
entrance  did  not  prevent  his  finishing  his  song, 
which  concluded  with  these  words : 

*  Since  lifb  is  no  more  than  a  passage  at  best, 
Let  as  strew  the  way  over  with  flowers.* 

When  Will  had  concluded  his  song,  he  turned 
to  Mr.  Stock,  and  said,  *  I  thank  you,  master,  for 
first  putting  it  into  my  head  how  wicked  it  is  to 
sing  profane  and  indecent  songs.  I  never  sing 
any  now  which  have  any  wicked  words  in  them.' 

Stock,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  So  far  you  do 
well.  But  there  are  other  things  as  bad  as 
wicked  words,  nay  worse  perhaps,  though  they 
do  not  so  much  shock  the  ear  of  d<^oeney. 

WUL  What  is  that,  master  7  What  can  be  so 
bad  as  wicked  words  7 

Stock,  Wicked  thoughts.Win,  Which  thoughts, 
when  they  are  covered  over  with  smooth  words, 
and  dressed  out  in  pleasing  rhymes,  so  as  not  to 
shock  modest  young  people  by  the  sound,  do 
more  harm  to  their  principles,  than  those  songs 
of  which  the  words  are  so  gross  and  disgusting, 
that  no  person  of  common  decency  can  for  a  mo- 
ment listen  to  them. 

WiU,  Well,  naster,  I  am  sure  that  was  a 
very  pretty  song  I  was  singing  when  you  came 
in,  and  a  song  which  very  sciber  good  people 
sing. 

Stock,  Do  they  7  Then  I  will  be  bold  to  sigr 
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that  9inf(ing  such  lODgs  is  no  part  of  their  good- 
U0S8.  I  heard  indeed  but  two  lioet  of  it,  but 
they  were  so  heathenish  that  I  desire  to  hear  no 
more.  , 

Will  Now  you  are  really  too  hard.  What 
harm  could  there  be  in  it  ?  there  was  not  one 
indecent  word. 

Stock,  I  own,  indeed,  that  indecent  words  are 
particularly  offensive.  But,  as  I  said  belbre, 
though  immodest  expressions  offend  the  ear 
more,  they  do  not  corrupt  the  heart,  perhaps, 
much  more  than  songs  of  which  the  words  are 
decent,  and  the  principle  vicious.  In  the  latter 
case,  because  there  is  nothing  that  shocks  his 
ear,  a  man  listens  till  the  sentiment  has  so  cor- 
rupted his  heart,  that  his  ears  grow  hardened 
too,  and  by  long  custom  he  loses  all  sense  of  the 
danger  of  profane  diversions ;  and  1  most  say  I 
have  often  heard  young  women  of  character 
sing  songs  in  company,  which  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  read  by  noyself.  But  come,  as  we 
work,  let  us  talk  over  this  business  a  little ;  and 
first  let  us  stick  to  this  sober  song  of  yours,  that 
vou  boast  so  much  about  (repeats.) 


*  Since  life  it  no  more  than  a  paisage  at  best. 
Let  ufl  strew  tbe  way  over  with  flowers. 

Now  what  do  you  learn  by  this? 

Will.  Why,  master,  I  don*t  pretend  to  learn 
much  by  it  But  *ti8  a  pretty  tune  and  pretty 
words. 

Stock,  But  what  do  these  pretty  words  mean  ? 

Will,  That  we  must  make  ourselves  merry 
because  life  is  short 

Stock.  Will !  Of  what  religion  are  you  ? 

WilL  Yon  are  always  asking  one  such  odd 
questions,  master ;  why  a  Chrbtian  to  be  sure. 

Stock.  If  I  oflen  ask  you,  or  others  this  ques. 
tion,  it  is  only  because  I  like  to  know  what 
grounds  I  am  to  go  upon  when  I  am  talking 
with  you  or  them.  I  conceive  that  there  are  in 
this  country  two  sorts  of  people,  Christians  and 
no  Christians.  Now,  if  people  profess  to  be  of 
this  first  description,  I  expect  one  kind  of  no- 
tions, opinions,  and  behaviour  from  them;  if 
they  say  they  are  of  the  latter,  then  I  look  for 
another  set  of  notions  and  actions  fVom  them. 
I  compel  no  man  to  think  with  me.  I  take 
every  man  at  his  word.  I  only  expect  him  to 
think  and  believe  according  to  the  character  he 
takes  upon  himself  and  to  act  on  the  principles 
of  that  character  which  he  professes  to  maintain. 

Wm.  That's  fkir  enough;  I  can't  say  but  it 
is,  to  take  a  man  at  his  own  word,  and  on  his 
own  grounds 

Stock.  Well  then.  Of  whom  does  the  Scrip- 
ture speak  when  it  says.  Let  us  eat  and  drink 
for  to-morrow  we  die  7 

WilL  Why  of  heathens  to  be  sure,  not  of 
Christians. 

Stock.  And  of  whom  when  it  says,  Let  us 
erown  oursehes  toith  rosebuds  hrfors  they  are 
withered? 

Will.  O  that  is  Solomon's  worldly  fool. 

Stock,  You  disapprove  of  both  then. 

Will.  To  be  sure  I  do.  I  should  not  be  a 
(Christian  if  I  did  not 

StocL  And  yet,  though  a  Christian,  you  are 
admiring  the  verv  same  thought  in  the  song  you 
were  singing.  How  do  you  reconcile  this  ? 


Will.  O  there  is  no  compariscA  between  ttiem 
These  several  texts  are  designed  to  describe 
loose  wicked  heathens.  Now  I  learn  texts  as 
part  of  my  religion.  But  religion  you  know  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a  song.  I  sing  a  song  for 
my  pleasure.  « 

Stock.  In  our  last  night's  talk.  Will,  I  endea. 
vonred  to  prove  to  you  thtit  religion  was  to  be 
brought  into  our  business,  I  wish  now  to  let 
you  see  that  it  is  to  be  brought  into  our  pleasure 
also.  And  that  ho  who  is  really  a  Christian, 
must  be  a  Christian  in  his  very  diversions. 

WUL  Now  you  are  too  strict  again,  master , 
as  you  last  night  declared,  that  in  our  business 
you  would  not  have  us  always  praying,  so  I 
hope  that  in  our  pleasure  you  would  not  have 
us  always  pealm-singrin^.  I  hope  you  would 
not  have  all  one's  singing  to  be  about  good 
things. 

Stock.  Not  SO)  Will ;  but  I  would  not  have  any 
part  either  of  our  busmess  or  our  pleasure  to  be 
about  evil  things.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  singing 
about  religion,  it  is  another  thing  to  be  singing 
against  it  Saint  Peter,  I  fancy,  would  not  much 
have  approved  your  favourite  song.  He,  at  least 
seemed  to  have  another  view  of  the  matter,  when 
he  said,  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.  Now 
this  text  teaches  much  the  same  awful  truth 
with  the  first  line  of  your  song.  But  let  us  see 
to  what  differeiit  purposes  the  apostle  and  the 
poet  turn  the  very  same  thought  Your  song 
says,  because  life  is  so  shor^  let  us  make  it 
merry.  Let  us  divert  ourselves  so  much  on  the 
road,  that  we  may  forget  the  end.  Now  what 
says  the  apostle,  Because  the  end  of  all  things  is 
at  handt  be  ye  therefore  sober  arid  watch  unto 
prayer. 

WiU.  Why  master,  I  like  to  be  sober  too,  and 
have  left  off'  drinking.  But  still  I  never  thought 
that  we  were  obliged  to  carry  texts  out  of  the 
Bible  to  try  the  soundness  of  a  song  ;  and  to 
enable  us  to  judge  if  we  might  be  both  merry 
and  wise  in  singing  it 

Stock.  Providence  has  not  so  stinted  our  en- 
joyments. Will,  but  he  has  lefl  us  many  subjects 
of^  harmless  merriment :  but,  for  my  own  part, 
I  am  never  certain  that  any  one  is  quite  harm- 
less  till  I  have  tried  it  bythis  rule  that  you 
seem  to  think  so  strict  There  is  another  fa- 
vourite catch  which  I  heard  you  and  some  of 
the  workmen  humming  yesterday. 

wm.  I  will  prove  to  you  that  there  is  not  a 
word  of  harm  in  that ;  pray  listen  now.  (sings.) 

*  Which  it  the  best  day  to  drink— Sunday,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Salurdayr 

Stock.  Now,  Will,  do  you  really  find  your 
unwillingness  to  drink  is  so  ffreat  that  you 
stand  in  need  of  all  these  incentives  to  provoke 
yon  to  it  7  Do  yon  not  find  temptation  strong 
enough  without  exciting  your  inclinations,  and 
whetting  your  appetites  in  this  manner  7  Can 
any  thing  be  more  unchristian  than  to  persuade 
^onth  by  pleasant  words,  set  to  the  most  allur- 
ing music,  that  the  pleasures  of  drinking  are  so 
great,  that  every  day  in  the  week,  naming  them 
all  successively,  by  way  of  fixing  and  enlarging 
the  idea,  is  equally  fit,  equally  proper,  and 
equally  delightful,  for  what  7 — for  the  low  and 
sensual  purpose  of  getting  drunk.  Tell  me. 
Will,  are  you  so  very  averse  to  pleasure  7    Ar9 
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yoa  naturally  to  eold  and  dead  to  all  passion 
and  temptation,  that  you  really  find  it  necesaary 
to  inflame  your  imagination,  and  disorder  your 
senses,  in  order  to  excite  a  quicker  relish  for 
the  pleasures  of  sin  7 

WUL  All  this  is  true  enough,  indeed ;  but  I 
never  saw  it  in  this  light  before. 

Slock.  As  I  passed  by  the  Gray  hound  last 
^ night,  in  my  way  to  my  evening*s  walk  in  the 
fields,  I  caught  this  one  verse  of  a  song  which 
the  club  were  singing  : 

*  Brinf  the  flask,  the  music  bring. 

Joy  fball  quickly  find  us ; 
Drink  and  dance,  and  laugh  and  sing, 

And  cast  dull  care  behind  us.* 

When  I  got  into  the  fields,  I  could  not  forbear 
comparing  this  song  with  the  second  lesson  last 
Sunday  evening  at  church ;  these  were  the 
words  :  Take  heed  lest  at  any  time  your  heart 
be  overcharged  with  drunkenness^  and  so  thai 
day  come  upon  you  unavoares,  for  as  a  snare 
ghaU  it  come  upon  all  them  that  are  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Will.  Why,  to  be  sure,  if  the  second  lesson 
was  right,  the  song  must  be  wrong. 

Stock.  I  ran  over  in  my  mind  also  a  compart- 
■on  between  such  songs  as  that  which  b^ins 
with 

•  Drink  and  drive  care  away  • 

with  those  injunctions  of  holy  writ.  Watch  and 
p«y  therefore,  that  you  enter  not  into  temptation  ; 
SMd  again,  Watch  and  pray  that  you  may  escape 
all  thtse  things.  I  say  I  compared  this  with  the 
song  I  allude  to, 

Drink  and  drive  care  away. 

Drink  and  be  merrv ; 
Vou  *il  ne'er  go  the  nster 

To  the  Stygian  ferry.* 

I  compared  this  with  that  awfiil  admonition 
of  Scripture  how  to  pass  the  time.  Not  in  riot- 
ing and  drunkenness,  not' in  chambering  and 
wantonness,  but  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the 
lusts  thereof. 

Will.  I  am  afraid  then,  roaster,  you  would 
not  much  approve  of  what  I  used  to  think  a  very 
pretty  song,  which  begins  with, 

*  A  plagm  on  those  musty  old  lubbers. 
Who  teach  us  to  tut  and  to  think.* 

Stock.  Will,  what  would  you  think  of  any  one 
who  should  sit  down  and  write  a  book  or  a  song 
to  abuse  the  clergy  7 

Will.  Why  I  should  think  he  was  a  very 
wicked  fellow,  and  I  hope  no  one  would  look 
into  such  a  book,  or  sing  such  a  song. 

Stock.  And  yet  it  must  certainly  be  the  cler- 
gy, who  are  scofi^  at  in  that  verse,  it  being 
their  professed  business  to  teach  as  to  think  and 
be  serious. 


WUL  Ay,  master,  and  now  you  have  opened 
my  eyes,  I  think  I  can  make  some  of  those 
comparisons  myself  between  the  spirit  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  the  spirit  of  these  songs. 

*  Bring  the  flask,  the  goblet  bring.* 

won't  stand  xery  well  in  company  witr  the 
throat  of  the  prophet:  Wo  unto  them  thn  rise 
up  early,  that  they  may  mingle  strong  drin\. 

Stock.  Ay,* Will;  and  these  thoughtless  peo- 
ple who  live  up  to  their  singing,  seem  to  be  the 
very  people  described  in  another  place  as  glory- 
ing in  their  intemperance,  and  acting  what  their 
songs  describe  : — They  look  at  the  wine,  and  say 
it  is  red,  it  moveth  itself  aright  in  the  cup. 

Will.  I  do  hope  I  shall  for  the  future  not  only 
become  more  carefnl  wh&t  songs  I  sing  myself, 
but  also  not  to  keep  company  with  those  who 
sing  nothing  else  but  what  in  my  sober  judg- 
ment, I  now  see  to  be  wrong. 

Stock.  As  we  shiUl  have  no  body  in  the  world 
to  come,  it  is  a  pity  not  only  to  make  our  plea- 
sures here  consist  entirely  in  the  delights  of 
animal  life,  but  to  make  our  very  songs  consist 
in  extolling  and  exalting  those  delights  which 
are  unworthy  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  the  Chris- 
tian. If,  through  temptation  or  weakness,  we 
fall  into  errors,  let  us  not  establish  and  confirm 
them  by  picking  up  all  the  songs  and  scraps  of 
verses  which  excuse,  justify,  and  commend  sin. 
That  time  is  short,  is  a  reason  given  by  these 
song  mongers  why  we  should  give  into  greater 
indulgences.  That  time  is  short,  is  a  reason 
given  by  the  apostle  why  we  should  enjoy  our 
dearest  comforts  as  if  we  enjoyed  them  not 

Now,  Will,  I  hope  you  will  see  the  impor- 
tance of  so  managing,  that  our  diversions  (for 
diversions  of  some  kind  we  all  require,)  may  be 
as  carefully  chosen  as  our  other  employments. 
For  to  make  them  such  as  effectually  drive  out 
of  our  minds  all  that  the  Bible  and  the  minister 
have  been  putting  into  them,  seems  to  me  as 
imprudent  as  it  is  unchristian.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Such  sentiments  as  these  songs  contain,  set 
off  by  the  prettiest  music,  heightened  by  liquor 
and  all  the  noise  and  spirit  of  what  is  called  jo- 
vial company,  all  this,  I  say,  not  only  puts  every 
thing  that  is  right  out  of  the  mbd,  but  puts 
every  thing  that  is  wrong  into  it  Such  sonffs. 
therefore,  as  tend  to  promote  levity,  thought 
lessness,  loose  imaginations,  false  views  of  life, 
forgetfolness  of  d^th,  contempt  of  whatever  is 
serious,  and  neglect  of  whatever  is  sober,  whe- 
ther they  be  lovo  songs,  or  drinking  songs,  will 
not,  cannot  be  sung  by  any  roan  or  any  woman 
who  makes  a  serious  profession  of  Christianity.* 

*  It  is  with  regret  I  have  lately  observed,  that  the  ft- 
ihionable  author  and  singer  of  songs  more  loose,  pro- 
fane, and  corrupt,  than  any  of  those  here  no^ic^,  not 
only  received  a  prize  as  the  reward  of  his  important  ser 
vices,  bat  received  also  the  public  acknowledgments  ot 
an  illustrious  society  for  having  contributed  io  the  hap 
piness  of  their  country 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  TOM  WHITE,  THE  POST  BOY. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 


PART  I. 

Tom  White  was  one  of  the  best  drivers  of  a 
post-chaise  on  the  Bath  road.  Tom  was  the  son 
of  an  honest  labourer  at  a  little  village  in  Wilt- 
shire :  he  was  an  active  industrious  bo^,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he  led  his  father, 
who  was  burdened  with  a  numerous  fiimilj,  and 
went  to  live  with  farmer  Hodges,  a  sober  worthy 
man  in  the  same  village.  He  drove  the  wagon 
all  the  week ;  and  on  Sundays,  though  he  was 
now  grown  up,  the  former  required  him  to  attend 
the  Sunday  school,  carried  on  under  the  inspec. 
^  tion  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  the  worthy  vicar,  and  al. 
ways  made  him  read  his  Bible  in  the  evening 
a  (lor  he  had  served  his  cattle;  and  would  have 
turned  him  out  of  his  service  if  he  had  ever  gone 
to  the  ale-house  for  his  own  pleasure. 

Tom  by  carrying  some  wagon  loads  of  fagots 
to  the  Bear  inn,  at  Devizes,  made  many  ac- 
quaintances in  the  stable-yard.  He  soon  learnt 
to  compare  his  own  carter^s  fVock,  and  shoes 
th  ick  set  with  nails,  with  the  smart  red  jacket,  and 
titht  boots  of  the  post-boys,  and  grew  ashamed 
of  his  own  homely  dress ;  he  was  resolved  to 
drive  a  chaise,  to  get  money,  and  to  see  the 
world.  Foolish  fellow !  ho  never  considered 
that,  though  it  is  true,  a  wagoner  works  hard 
all  day,  yet  he  gets  a  quiet  evening  at  home,  and 
undisturbed  rest  at  night  However,  as  there 
must  be  chaise-boys  as  well  as  plough-boys,  there 
was  no  great  harm  in  the  change.  The  evil 
company  to  which  it  exposed  him,  was  the  chief 
mischief.  He  led  farmer  Hodges,  though  not 
without  sorrow  at  quitting  so  kind  a  master,  and 
^ot  himself  hired  st  the  Black  Bear. 

Notwithstanding  the  temptations  to  which  he 
was  now  exposed,  Tom*s  good  education  stood 
by  him  for  some  time.  At  first  he  was  frighten- 
ed to  hear  the  oaths  and  wicked  wofds  which 
arc  too  often  uttered  in  a  stable-yard.  However, 
though  he  thought  it  very  wrong,  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  reprove  it,  and  the  next  step  to  being 
easy  at  seeing  others  sin  is  to  sin  ourselves.  Bv 
degrees  he  began  to  think  it  manlv,  and  a  mark 
of  spirit  in  others  to  swear ;  though  the  force  of 
good  habits  was  so  strong,  that  at  first  when  he 
ventured  to  swear  himseSf  it  was  with  fear,  and 
in  a  low  voice.  But  he  was  soon  laughed  out  of 
his  sheopishness,  as  they  called  it;  and  though 
he  never  became  so  profane  and  blasphemous  as 
some. of  his  companions  (for  he  never  swore  in 
cool  blood,  or  in  mirth,  as  so  many  do)  yet  he 
would  too  often  use  a  dreadful  bad  word  when 
ho  was  in  a  passion  with  his  horses.  And  here 
I  cannot  but  drop  a  hint  on  the  deep  folly  as 
well  as  wickedness,  of  beinc^  in  a  great  rage 
with  poor  beasts,  who,  not  having  the  gifl  of 
reason,  cannot  be  moved  like  human  creatures, 
with  all  the  wicked  words  that  are  said  to  them ; 
though  those  dumb  creatures,  unhappily,  having 
the  gitl  of  feeling,  suffer  as  much  as  human 
creatures  can  do,  at  the  cruel  and  unnecessary 
beatings  given  them.  Tom  had  been  bred  up 
lu  think  tliat  drunkenness  was  a  great  sin,  for 


he  never  saw  farmer  Hodges  drunk  in  his  life, 
and  where  a  farmer  is  sober  himself  his  men  are 
less  likely  to  drink,  or  if  they  do  the  master  can 
reprove  them  with  the  better  grace. 

Tom  was  not  naturally  fond  of  drink,  yet  for 
the  sake  of  being  thought  merry  company,  and 
a  hearty  fellow,  he  oflen  drank  more  than  he 
ou^ht  As  he  had  been  used  to  ^o  to  church 
twice  on  a  Sunday,  while  he  lived  with  the  farm- 
er (who  seldom  used  his  horses  on  that  day,  ex- 
cept to  carr^  his  wife  to  church  behind  him) 
Tom  felt  a  little  uneasy  when  he  was  sent,  the 
very  first  Sunday  a  long  journey  with  a  great 
family ;  for  I  cannot  conceal  the  truth,  that  too 
many  gentlefolks  will  travel,  when  there  is  no 
necessity  for  it,  on  a  Sunday,  and  when  Monday 
would  answer  the  end  just  as  well.  This  is  a 
great  grief  to  all  good  and  sober  people,  boUi 
rich  and  poor ;  and  it  is  still  more  inexcusable 
in  the  great,  who  have  every  day  at  their  com- 
mand.  However,  he  kept  his  thoughts  to  him- 
self,  though  ha  could  not  now  and  then  help 
thinking  how  quietly  things  were  going  on  at 
the  fkrmer^s,  whose  wagoner  on  a  Sunday  led 
as  easy  life  as  if  he  had  been  a  gentleman.  But 
he  soon  lost  all  thoughts  of  this  kind,  and  in 
time  did  net  know  a  Sunday  from  a  Monday. 
Tom  went  on  prosperously,  as  it  is  called,  for 
three  or  four  years,  got  plenty  of  money,  but 
saved  not  a  shilling.  As  soon  as  his  horses  were 
once  in  the  stable,  whoever  would  might  see 
them  fed  for  Tom.  He  had  other  fish  to  fry. — 
Fives,  cards,  cudgel-playing,  laying  wagers,  and 
keeping  loose  company,  each  of  which  he  at 
first  disliked,  and  each  of  which  he  soon  learned 
to  practise,  ran  away  with  all  his  money,  end 
all  his  spare  time ;  and  though  he  was  generally 
in  the  way  as  soon  as  the  horses  were  ready 
(because  if  there  was  no  driving  there  was  no 
pay)  yet  he  did  not  care  whether  the  carriage 
was  clean  or  dirty,  if  the  horses  looked  well  or 
ill,  if  the  harness  was  whole,  or  the  horses  were 
shod.  The  certainty  that  the  gains  of  to-morrow 
would  make  up  for  the  extravaffance  of  to-day, 
made  him  quite  thoughtless  and  happy ;  for  he 
was  young,  active,  and  healthy,  and  never  fore- 
saw tJiat  a  rainy  day  might  come,  when  he  would 
want  what  he  now  squandered. 

One  day  being  a  little  flustered  with  liouor  as 
he  was  driving  his  return  chaise  through  Brei> 
ford,  he  saw  just  before  him  another  empty  car 
ria^,  driven  by  one  of  his  acquaintance :  he 
whipped  up  his  horses,  resolving  to  outstrip  the 
other,  and  swearing  dreadfully  that  he  would 
be  at  the  Red  Lion  first — for  a  pint — *  Done, 
cried  the  other — a  wager.  Both  cat  and  spurrec? 
the  poor  beasts  with  the  usual  fury,  as  if  their 
credit  had  been  really  at  stake,  or  their  lives  had 
depended  on  this  foolish  contest  Tom*8  chaise 
had  now  got  up  to  that  of  his  rival,  and  they 
drove  along  side  of  each  other  with  great  fUry 
and  many  imprecations.  But  in  a  narrow  part 
Tom*s  chdise  being  in  the  middle,  with  his  an- 
tagonist on  one  side,  and  a  cart  driving  against 
him  on  the  other,  the  horses  reared,  the  carrt«g«» 
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fot  entangled ;  Tom  roared  oat  a  great  oath  to 
ttM  other  to  stop,  which  he  either  could  not,  or 
woald  not  do,  but  returned  an  horrid  impreca- 
tion  that  he  would  win  the  wager  if  he  was 
alive. — ^Toai*s  horses  took  fright,  and  he  him- 
•eif  was  thrown  to  the  ground  with  great  vio- 
lence. — As  soon  as  he  could  be  got  from  under 
the  wheels,  he  was  taken  up  senseless,  his  leg 
WIS  broken  in  two  places,  and  his  bod^  much 
bruised.  Some  people  whom  the  noise  had 
brought  together,  put  him  in  the  post-chaise  in 
which  the  wagoner  kindly  assisted,  but  the  other 
driver  seemed  careless  and  indiflforent,  and  drove 
oSi,  observing  with  a  brutal  coolness,  I  am  sorry 
I  have  lost  my  pint ;  I  should  have  beat  him 
hollow,  had  it  not  been  for  this  little  accidejtt. 
Some  gentlemen  who  came  out  of  the  inn,  afler 
roprimandiiisr  this  savage,  inquired  who  he  was; 
wrote  to  iniorm  his  master,  and  got  him  dis- 
charged :  resolvioff  that  neither  they  nor  any  of 
their  friends  would  ever  emplov  him,  and  he 
was  long  out  of  place,  and  nobody  ever  cared  to 
be  driven  by  him. 

Tom  was  taken  to  one  of  those  excellent  hos- 
pitals  with  which  London  abounds.  His  agonies 
were  dreadful,  his  leg  was  set,  and  a  high  fever 
came  on.  As  soon  as  he  was  lofl  alone  to  reflect 
on  his  condition,  his  first  thought  was  that  he 
should  die,  and  his  horror  was  inconceivable. 
Alas !  said  he,  what  will  become  of  my  poor 
soul  7  I  am  cut  oflf  in  the  very  commission  of 
three  great  sins : — I  was  drunk,  I  was  in  a  hor- 
rible passion,  and  I  had  oaths  and  blasphemies 
in  my  mouth.  He  tried  to  pray,  but  he  could 
not ;  his  mind  was  all  distraction,  and  he  thought 
he  was  so  very  wicked  that  God  would  not  ibr- 
give  him ;  because,  says  he,  I  have  sinned 
arainst  light  and  knowledge ;  I  have  had  a  sober 
education,  and  good  examples;  I  was  bred  in 
the  fear  of  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
and  I  deserve  nothing  but  punishment  At 
length  he  grew  light-headed,  and  there  was  little 
hope  of  his  life.  Whenever  he  came  to  his  senses 
for  a  few  minutes,  he  cried  out,  O !  that  my  old 
companions  could  now  see  me,  surely  they  would 
take  warning  by  my  sad  fate,  and  repent  before 
it  is  too  late. 

By  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  skill  of  the  sur- 
geon, and  the  care  of  the  nurses,  he  however, 
grew  better  in  a  few  days.  And  here  let  me 
stop  to  remark,  what  a  mercy  it  is  that  we  live 
in  a  christian  country,  where  the  poor,  when 
sick,  or  lame,  or  wounded,  are  taken  as  much 
care  of  as  any  gentry ;  nay,  in  some  respects 
more,  because  in  hospitals  and  infirmaries  there 
are  more  doctors  and  surgeons  to  attend,  than 
OKMt  private  gentlefolks  can  afford  to  have  at 
their  own  houses,  whereas  there  neoer  loas  an 
koipital  in  the  whole  heathen  world.  Blessed  be 
God  for  this,  among  the  tliousand  other  excellent 
fruits  of  the  christian  religion !  A  religion 
which,  like  its  Divine  founder,  while  its  gralid 
object  is  tlio  salvation  of  men*s  souls,  teaches  us 
alto  to  relieve  their  bodiiy  wants.  It  directs  us 
never  to  forget  that  He  who  forgave  sins,  healed 
<liseases,  and  vrhiU  he  preached  the  Gospel,  fed 
the  multitude. 

It  was  eight  weeks  bafere  Tom  could  be  taken 
oot  of  bed.  I'his  was  a  happy  affliction  ;  for  by 
tbe  irracd  of  G(yi.  this  k>ng  sickness  and  solitude 


save  him  time  to  reflect  on  his  past  life.  He 
began  seriously  to  hate  those  darling  sins  which 
had  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  He  could 
now  pray  heartily ;  he  confessed  and  lamented 
his  iniquities,  with  many  tears,  and  began  to 
hope  that  the  mercies  of  God,  through  the  merits 
of  a  Redeemer,  might  yet  be  extended  to  him  on 
his  sincere  repentamce.  He  resolved  never  more 
to  return  to  the  same  evil  courses,  but  he  did 
not  trust  in  his  own  strength,  but  prayed  that 
God  would  give  him  grace  for  the  future,  as  well 
as  pardon  for  Uie  past  He  remembered,  and 
he  was  humbled  at  the  thought,  that  he  used  to 
have  short  fits  of  repentance,  and  to  form  reso- 
lutions of  amendment,  in  his  wild  and  thought- 
less days ;  and  oflen  when  he  had  a  bad  head-ache 
afler  a  drinking  bout,  or  had  lost  his  money  at 
all-fours,  he  vowed  never  to  drink  or  play  again. 
But  as  soon  as  his  head  was  well  and  his  pockets 
recruited,  he  forgot  all  his  resolutions.  And 
how  should  it  be  otherwise  7  for  he  trusted  in 
his  own  strength,  he  never  prated  to  God  to 
strengthen  him,  nor  ever  avoided  the  next 
temptation.  He  thought  that  amendment  was  a 
thing  to  be  set  about  at  any  time ;  he  did  not 
know  that  it  i$  the  grace  of  God  which  bringetk 
u$  to  repentance. 

The  case  was  now  different  Tom  began  to 
find  that  his  strength  was  perfect  weakness,  and 
that  he  could  do  nothing  witnout  tlie  divine  as- 
sistance, fi>r  which  he  prayed  heartily  and  con 
stantly.  He  sent  home  for  his  Bible  and  Prayer 
book,  which  he  had  not  opened  for  two  years, 
and  which  had  been  given  him  when  he  leA  the 
Sunday  school  He  spent  the  chief  part  of  his 
time  in  reading  them,  and  derived  great  com- 
fort, as  well  as  great  knowledge,  from  this  em- 
ployment of  his  time.  The  study  of  the  Bible 
filled  his  heart  with  gratitude  to  God,  who  had 
not  cut  him  off"  in  the  midst  of  his  sins ;  but  had 
given  him  space  for  repentance ;  and  the  agonies 
he  had  lately  suffered  with  his  broken  leg  in. 
creased  his  thankfulness,  that  he  had  escaped 
the  more  dreadful  pain  of  eternal  misery.  And 
here  let  me  remark  what  encouragement  this  is 
for  rich  people  to  give  away  Bibles  and  good 
books,  and  not  to  lose  all  hope,  though,  for  a  time, 
they  see  little  or  no  good  effect  from  it  Ac- 
cording  to  all  appearance,  Tom^s  books  were 
never  likely  to  do  him  any  good,  and  yet  his 
generous  benefactor,  who  had  cast  his  bread 
upon  the  waters,  found  it  afler  many  days ;  for 
this  Bible,  which  had  lain  untouched  for  years, 
was  at  last  made  the  instrument  of  his  reforma- 
tion.  God  will  work  in  his  own  good  time,  and 
in  his  own  way,  but  our  zeal  and  our  exertions 
are  the  means  by  which  he  commonly  chooses 
to  work. 

As  soon  as  he  smi  well,  and  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital^Tom  began  to  think  he  must 
return  to  get  his  bread.  At  first  he  had  some 
scruples  about  going'  back  to  his  old  employ  : 
but,  says  he  sensibly  enough,  gentlefolks  must 
travel,  travellers  must  have  chaises,  and  chaises 
must  have  drivers  •  'tis  a  very  honest  calling 
and  I  don't  know  that  goodness  belongs  to  one 
sort  of  business  more  than  another ;  and  he  who 
can  be  good  in  a  state  of  great  temptation,  pro- 
vided the  calling  be  lawful,  and  the  ti.mptations 
arc  iK)t  of  his  own  seeking,  and  he  l«e  diligent 
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•n  prayer,  may  be  bettor  tlian  another  man  for 
augtU  I  know  :  and  all  that  belongs  to  U9  iSfto 
do  our  duty  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  shall 
please  God  to  call  us ;  and  to  leave  events  in 
God's-  hand.  Tom  bad  rubbed  up  his  catechism 
at  the  hospital,  and  'tis  a  pity  that  people  don't 
look  at  their  catechism  sometimes  when  they 
are  grown  up ;  for  it  is  full  as  good  for  men  and 
women  as  it  is  for  children;  nay,  better;  for 
though  the  answers  contained  in  it  are  intended 
for  children  to  repeat,  yet  the  duties  enjoined 
in  it  are  intended  for  men  and  women  to  put  in 
practice.  It  is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  very 
grammar  of  Christianity  and  of  our  church,  and 
they  who  understand  every  part  of  their  cate- 
chism thoroughly,  will  not  be  ignorant  of  any 
thing  which  a  plain  Christian  need  know. 

Tom  now  felt  grieved  that  he  was  obliged  to 
drive  on  Sundays.  But  people  who  are  in 
earnest  and  have  their  hearts  in  a  thing,  can 
find  helps  in  all  cases.  As  soon  as  he  had  set 
down  his  company  at  their  stage,  and  had  seen 
his  horses  fed,  says  Tom,  a  man  who  takes  care 
of  his  horses,  will  generally  think  it  right  to  let 
them  rest  an  hour  or  two  at  .'  ast  In  every 
town  it  is  a  chance  but  there  may  be  a  church 
open  during  part  of  that  time.  V  ^  the  prayers 
should  be  over,  V\\  try  hard  for  the  sermon; 
and  if  I  dare  not  stay  to  the  sermon  it  is  a 
chance  but  I  may  catch  the  prayers ;  it  is  worth 
trying  for,  however;  and  as  I  used  to  think  no- 
thing of  making  a  push,  for  the  sake  o£  getting 
an  hour  to  gamble,  I  need  not  grudge  to  take  a 
little  pains  extraordinary  to  serve  God.  By 
this  watchfulness  he  soon  got  to  know  the  hours 
of  service  at  all  the  towns  on  the  road  he  travel- 
led;  and  while  the  horses  fed,  Tom  went  to 
church  ;  and  it  became  a  favourite  proverb  with 
him,  that  prayers  and  provender  hinder  no  man^s 
iourney  ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  Tom's 
maxim  to  all  travellers;  whether  roaster  or 
servant,  carrier  or  coachman. 

At  first  his  companions  wanted  to  laugh  and 
make  sport  of  this — but  when  they  saw  Uiat  no 
lad  on  the  road  was  up  so  early  or  v^^^rked  so 
hard  as  Tom ;  when  they  saw  no  chaise  qo  neat, 
no  glasses  so  bright,  no  harness  so  tight,  no 
driver  so  diligent,  so  clean,  or  so  civil,  they 
found  he  was  no  subject  to  make  sport  at  Tom 
indeed  was  very  careful  in  looking  afVer  the 
linch  pins ;  in  never  giving  his  horses  too  much 
water  when  they  were  hot ;  nor  whatever  was 
his  hasto,  would  he  ever  gallop  them  up  hill, 
strike  them  across  the  head,  or  when  tired,  cut 
and  slash  them,  or  gallop  over  the  stones,  as  soon 
as  he  fi^ot  into  town,  as  some  foolish  fellows  do. 
What  helped  to  cure  Tom  of  these  bad  practices, 
was  that  remark  he  met  witli  in  the  Bible,  that 
a  good  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast.  He  was 
much  moved  one  day  on  reading  the  prophet 
Jonah,  to  observe  what  compassion  the  great 
God  of  Heaven  and  earth  had  for  poor  beasts : 
for  one  of  the  reasons  there  given  why  the  Al- 
mighty was  unwilnng  to  destroy  the  great  citv 
of  Ninevah  was,  because  there  was  much  cattle 
•n  it.  After  this,  Tom  never  could  bear  to  see 
a  wanton  stroke  inflicted.  Doth  God  care  for 
horses,  said  he,  and  shall  man  be  crueJ  to  them  ? 

Tom  soon  grew  rich  for  one  in  his  station : 
for  every  gentleman  on  the    road  would    be 


driven  by  no  other  lad  if  careful  Tom  was  So  b« 
had.  Being  diligent,  he  got  a  great  dea-  of 
money ;  being  frugal,  he  spent  but  little  :  ^nd 
having  no  vices,  he  wasted  none.  He  8i«on 
found  out  that  there  was  some  meaning  in  that 
text  which  says,  that  Godliness  hath  the  promise 
of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  that  i^ich  i§ 
to  come:  for  the  same  principles  which  make  a 
man  sober  and  honest,  have  also  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  make  him  healthy  and  rich  ;  while  a 
drunkard  and  a  Spendthrift  can  hardly  escape 
being  sick  and  a  beggar.  Vice  is  the  parent  of 
misery  in  both  worlds. 

Afler  a  few  years  Tom  begged  a  holiday,  and 
made  a  visit  to  his  native  village ;  bis  good 
character  had  got  thither  before  him.  He  found 
his  father  was  dead,  but  during  his  long  illness 
Tom  hod  supplied  him  with  money,  and  by  al- 
lowing him  a  trifle  every  week,  had  had  the 
honest  satisfaction  of  keeping  him  from  the 
parish.  Farmer  Hodges  was  still  living,  but 
being  grown  old  and  infmn,  he  was  desirous  to 
retire  from  business.  He  retained  a  great  re- 
gard  for  his  old  servant,  Tom ;  and  finding  he 
was  worth  money,  and  knowing  ho  knew  some 
thing  of  country  business,  he  offered  to  let  him 
a  small  farm  at  an  easy  rate,  and  promised  his 
assistance  in  the  management  for  the  first  year, 
with  the  loan  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  that  he 
mieht  set  out  with  a  pretty  stock.  Tom  thank- 
ed  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  went  back  and 
took  a  handsome  lesvfe  of  his  master,  who  made 
him  a  present  of  a  horse  and  cart,  in  acknow- 
ledgment  of  his  long  and  faithful  services ;  for 
says  he,  I  have  saved  many  horses  by  Tora*t 
care  and  attention,  and  I  could  well  afford  to  do 
the  same  by  every  servant  who  did  the  same  by 
me ;  and  should  be  a  richer  man  at  the  end  of 
every  year  by  the  same  generosity,  provided  1 
could  meet  with  just  and  faithful  servants  who 
deserve  the  same  rewards.  Tom  was  soon  set- 
tled in  his  new  farm,  and  in  less  than  a  year 
had  got  every  thing  neat  and  decent  about  him. 
Farmer  Hodge's  long  experience  and  friendly 
advice,  joined  to  his  own  industry  and  hard  la- 
bour, soon  brought  the  farm  to  great  perfection. 
The  regularity,  sobriety,  peaceableness,  and 
piety  of  his  daily  life,  his  constant  attendance 
at  cnurch  twice  every  Sunday,  and  his  decent 
and  devout  behaviour  when  there,  soon  recom. 
mended  him  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  who 
was  still  living  a  pattern  of  zeal,  activity,  and 
benevolence  to  all  parish  priests.  The  doctor 
soon  began  to  hold  op  Tom,  or,  as  we  must  now 
more  properly  term  him,  Mr.  Thomas  Whit©, 
to  the  imitation  of  the  whole  parish,  and  the 
frequent  and  condescending  conversation  of  this 
worthy  clergyman  contributed  no  less  than  bis 
preaching  to  the  improvement  of  his  new  parish- 
ioner in  piety. 

Farmer  White  soon  foand  out  that  a  dairy 
could  not  well  be  carried  on  without  a  mistress, 
and  began  to  think  seriously  of  marrying ;  ht 
prayed  to  God  to  direct  him  in  so  important  a 
business.  He  knew  that  a  tawdry,  vain,  dressy 
girl  was  not  likely  to  make  good  cheese  and 
butter,  and  that  a  worldly  ungc^  woman  would 
make  a  sad  wife  and  mistress  of'^a  family.  He 
soon  heard  of  a  young  woman  of  excellent 
character,  who  had  been  bred  up  by  the  yioor^ 
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•oj,  and  ttill  lived  in  the  fiunily  as  upper  maid. 
She  was  prudent,  sober,  industrious  and  reli- 
gious. Her  neat,  modest,  and  plain  appearance 
at  cbareh  (for  she  was  seldom  seen  any  where 
else  out  of  her  master's  family)  was  an  example 
to  all  persons  in  her  station,  and  never  failed  to 
reixHnmend  her  to  stran^rs,  even  before  they 
bad  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  goodness  of 
ber  character.  It  was  her  character,  however, 
which  recommended  her  to  farmer  White.  He 
knew  tbat/aMur  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain^ 
i$U  a  woman  tkatfeareth  the  hord^  she  shall  be 
praised : — ay,  and  not  only  praised,  but  chosen 
too,  says  ferulBr  White,  as  he  took  down  his  hat 
from  the  nail  on  which  it  hung,  in  order  to  go 
and  wait  on  Dr.  Shepherd,  to  break  his  mind 
and  ask  his  consent ;  for  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  very  nnbandsome^eturn  for  ul  the  favours 
be  was  receiving  from  his  minbter,  to  decoy 
away  his  fiuthiUi  servant  from  her  place  with- 
out his  consent 

This  worthy  gentleman,  though  sorry  to  lose 
00  vaJoable  a  member  of  his  little  family,  did  not 
scruple  a  moment  about  parting  with  her,  when 
be  loand  it  would  be  so  greatly  to  her  advantage. 
Tom  was  agreeably  surprised  to  hear  she  had 
saved  fifly  pounds  by  her  frugality.  The  doc- 
tor married  them  himaelf,  farmer  Hodges  being 
oresent 

In  the  aflemoon  of  the  weddine  day.  Dr. 
Shepherd  eondescended  to  call  on  rarmer  and 
Mrs.  White,  to  give  a  few  words  of  advice  on 
the  new  duties  they  had  entered  into ;  a  com- 
mon custom  with  him  on  these  occasions.  He 
often  took  an  opportunity  to  drop,  in  the  moa^ 
kind  and  tender  way,  a  hint  upon  the  great  in- 
deceoey  of  making  marriages,  christenings,  and 
above  all,  fuuerals,  days  of  riot  and  excess,  as  is 
too  oflen  the  case  in  country  villages.  The  ex- 
pectation  that  the  vicar  might  possibly  drop  in, 
m  his  walks,  on  these  festivals,  oflen  restrained 
excessive  drinking,  and  improper  conversation, 
even  among  those  who  were  not  restrained  by 
higher  motives,  as  farmer  and  Mrs.  White  were. 

What  the  doctor  said  was  always  in  such  a 
sheerfhl,  good-humoured  way,  that  it  was  sure 
to  increase  the  pleasure  of  the  day,  instead  of 
damping  it  *  Well,  farmer,*  said  he,  *  and  you, 
my  faithful  Sarah,  any  other  friend  might  re- 
commend peace  axid  agreement  to  you  on  your 
marriage ;  but  I,  on  the  contrary,  recommend 
cares  and  strifes.'*  The  company  stared^-but 
Sarah,  who  knew  that  her  old  master  was  a 
&eetious  gentleman,  and  always  had  some  mean- 
ing behind,  looked  serious.  *  Cares  and  strife, 
sir,  said  the  farmer,  *  what  do  you  mean  ?' — ^  I 
mean,*  said  he,  *  for  the  first,  that  your  cares 
shall  be  who  shall  please  God  most,  and  your 
strilei,  who  shall  serve  hxm  best,  and  do  your 
duif  (Host  faithfully.  Tn.cs,  all  your  cares  and 
stnfts  being  employed  to  the  highest  purposes, 
"  petty  cares  and  worldly  strifes  shall  be  at  an 


*  Always  remember,  that  vou  hav3,  both  of 
TOO,  a  better  friend  than  each  other.*    The  com- 

Cny  stared  again,  and  thought  no  woman  could 
ve  so  good  a  friend  as  her  husband.    *  As  you 
Bave  chosen  each  other  firom  the  best  motives,* 

*  See  Dodd*s  Sayinp 


continued  the  doctor,  *  you  have  every  reasonable 
ground  to  hope  for  happiness ;  but  as  this  world 
is  a  soil  in  which  troubles  and  misfortunes  will 
spring  up ;  troubles  from  which  you  cannot  save 
one  another ;  misfortunes  which  no  human  pru- 
dence can  avoid :  then  remember,  'tis  the  best 
wisdom  to  go  to  that  friend  who  is  always  near, 
always  wiUing,  and  always  able  to  hcSp  you ; 
and  that  friend  is  God.* 

*  Sir,*  said  farmer  White,  *I  humbly  thank 
you  for  all  your  kind  instructions,  of  which  I 
shall  now  stand  more  in  need  than  ever,  as  1 
shall  have  more  duties  to  fulfil.  I  hope  the  re- 
membrance of  my  past  offences  will  keep  me 
humble,  and  the  sense  of  my  remaining  sin  will 
keep  me  watchful.  I  set  out  in  the  world,  sir, 
with  what  is  called  a  good-natural  disposition, 
but  I  soon  found  to  my  cost,  that  without  God's 
grace  that  will  carry  a  man  but  a  little  way. 
A  good  temper  is  a  good  thing,  but  nothing  but 
the  fear  of  God  can  enable  one  to  bear  up 
against  temptation,  evil  company,  and  evil  pas- 
sions. The  misfortune  of  breaking  my  leg,  as 
I  then  thought  it,  has  proved  the  greatest  l3ess. 
ing  of  my  life.  It  showed  me  my  own  weak- 
ness, the  value  of  the  Bible,  and  the  goodness 
of  God.  How  many  of  my  brother  drivers  have 
I  seen,  since  that  time,  cut  off  in  the  prime  of 
life  by  drinking,  or  sudden  Occident,  while  I 
have  not  only  been  spared,  but  blessed  and 
prospered,  O  sir  !*  it  would  be  the  joy  of  my 
heart,  if  some  of  my  old  comrades,  good-na- 
tured, civil  fellows  (whom  I  can*t  help  loving) 
could  see,  as  I  have  done,  the  danger  of  evil 
courses  before  it  is  too  lata  Though  they  may 
not  hearken  to  yon,  s/r,  or  any  other  minister  0 
they  may  believe  me  because  I  have  been  one 
of  them :  and  I  can  speak  from  experience,  of 
the  ffreat  difference  there  is,  even  as  to  worldly 
comfort,  between  a  life  of  sobriety  and  a  life  of 
sin.  I  could  tell  them,  sir,  not  as  a  thing  I 
have  road  in  a^book,  but  as  a  truth  I  feel  in  my 
own  heart,  that  to  fear  Grod  and  keep  his  com. 
mandments,  will  not  only  bring  a  man  peace  at 
last,  but  will  make  him  happy  now.  And  I  will 
venture  to  say,  sir,  that  all  the  stocks,  pillories, 
prisons,  and  gibbets  in  the  land,  though  so  very 
needful  to  keep  bad  men  in  order,  yet  will  never 
restrain  a  good  man  from  committing  evil  half 
so  much  as  that  single  text.  How  shall  I  do  this 

freat  wickedness  and  sin  against  God  V  Dr. 
hepberd  condescended  to  approve  of  what  the 
farmer  had  said,  kindly  shook  him  by  the  hapd 
and  took  leave. 


PART  II. 

The  Way  to  Plenty,  or  the  second  part  oj  Tm 
White.    WriUen  tn  1795,  \he  year  of  scarcity 

Tom  WinTE,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  first 
part  of  this  history,  from  an  idle  post  boy  was 
become  a  respectable  farmer.  God  had  blessed 
hb  industry,  and  he  had  prospered  in  the  world. 
He  was  sober  and  temperate,  and,  as  was  tho 
natural  consequence,  he  was  active  an'\  healthy. 
He  was  industrious  and  frugal,  and  he  became 
prosperous  in  his  circum^anoes.    This  is  in  the 
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urdinary  coarse  of  Pro?idence.  Bat  it  is  not  a 
certain  and  necessary  role.  Chd  maketh  his 
sun  to  shine  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust,  A 
man  who  uses  every  honest  means  of  thrifl  and 
industry,  will,  in  most  cases,  find  saccess  attend 
his  labours.  But  still,  the  race  is  not  alufays 
to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  God  is 
■ometimei  pleased,  for  wise  ends,  to  disappoint 
all  the  worldly  hopes  of  the  most  upright  man. 
His  corn  may  be  smitten  by  a  Uig'ht;  his 
barns  may  be  consumed  by  fire;  his  cattle 
may  be  carried  off  by  distemper.  And  to  these, 
and  other  misfortunes,  the  good  man  is  as  liable 
as  the  spendthrift  or  the  knaye.  Success  is  the 
common  reward  of  industry,  but  if  it  were  its 
constant  reward,  the  industrious  would  be 
tempted  to  look  no  further  than  the  present 
state.  They  would  lose  one  strong  ground  of 
their  faith.  It  would  set  aside  the  scripture 
scheme.  This  world  would  then  be  looked  on 
at  a  state  of  reward,  iustead  of  trial,  and  we 
should  forget  to  look  to  a  day  of  final  retribution. 

Farmer  White  never  took  it  into  his  head, 
that,  because  he  paid  his  debts,  worked  early 
and  late,  and  ate  the  bread  of  carefulness,  he 
was  therofbre  to  come  into  no  misfortune  like 
other  folk,  but  was  to  be  free  from  the  common 
trials  and  troubles  of  life.  He  knew  that  pros- 
perity  was  far  from  being  a  sure  mark  of  God's 
favour,  and  had  read  in  good  books,  and  espe- 
cially  in  the  Bible,  of  the  great  poverty  and  af- 
flictions of  the  best  of  men.  Though  he  was  no 
great  scholar,  he  had  sense  enough  to  observe, 
that  a  time  of  public  prosperity  was  not  always 
a  time  of  public  virtue ;  and  he  thought  that 
*  what  was  true  of  a  whole  nation  migjit  be  true 
of  one  man.  So  the  more  he  prospered  the  more 
oe  prayed  that  prosperity  might  not  corrupt  his 
heart  And  when  he  saw  lately  signs  of  public 
distress  coming  on,  he  was  not  half  so  much 
frightened  as  some  others  were,  because  he 
thought  it  might  do  us«good  in  the  long  run ; 
dad  he  was  in  hope  that  a  little  poverty  might 
bring  on  a  little  penitence.  The  great  grace  he 
laboured  aflor  was  that  of  a  chferml  submission. 
He  used  to  say,  that  if  the  Lord's  prayer  had 
onlj^  contained  those  four  little  words.  Thy  will 
fte  done,  it  would  be  worth  more  than  the  biggest 
Dcx)k  m  the  world  without  them. 

Dr.  Shepherd,  the  worthy  vicar  (with  whom 
tie  farmer'd  wiii  had  formerly  lived  as  house- 
Keeper)  .was  very  fond  of  taking  a  walk  with 
him  about  his  grounds,  and  he  used  to  say  that 
h3  learnt  as  much  from  the  farmer  as  the  farmer 
did  from  him.  If  the  doctor  happened  to  observe, 
I  am  afraid  these  long  rains  will  spoil  this  fine 
piece  of  oats,  the  farmer  would  answer,  but  then, 
sir,  think  how  good  it  is  for  the  grass.  If  the 
doctor  feared  the  wheat  would  be  but  indifferent, 
the  farmer  was  sure  the  rye  would  turn  out  well. 
When  grass  failed,  he  did  not  doubt  but  turnips 
would  be  plenty.  Even  for  floods  and  inunda- 
tions he  would  find  out  some  way  to  justify  Pro- 
vidence. 'Tis  better,  said  he,  to  have  our  lands 
,  a  little  overflowed,  than  that  the  springs  should 
be  dried  up,  and  our  cattle  faint  for  lack  of  wa- 
ter. When  the  drought  came,  he  thanked  God 
that  the  season  would  be  healthy ;  and  the  high 
winds,  which  frightened  others,  be  said,  served 
to  clear  the  air.     Whoever,  or  whatever  was 


wrong,  he  was  always  sure  that  Providemje  waf 
in  the  right.  And  he  used  to  say,  that  a  maD 
with  ever  so  small  an  income,  if  he  had  but  fru- 
gality and  temperance,  and  would  cut  off  all  vaiir 
desires,  and  cast  his  care  upon  God,  was  richer 
than  a  lord  who  was  tormented  by  vanity  and 
covetousness.  When  he  saw  others  m  the  wrong, 
he  did  not,  however,  abuse  them  for  it,  but  took 
care  to  avoid  the  same  fault  He  had  sense  and 
spirit  enough  to  break  through  many  dd,  but 
very  bad  customs  of  his  neighbours.  If  a  thing 
is  wrong  in  itself  (said  he  one  day  to  farmer 
Hodges)  a  whole  parish  doing  it  can*t  make  it 
right  And  as  to  its  bein^  an  old  custom,  why, 
if  it  be  a  good  one,  I  like  it  the  better  for  being 
old,  because  it  has  had  the  stamp  of  ages,  and 
the  sanction  of  experience  on  its  worth.  But  if 
it  be  old  as  well  as  bad,  that  is  another  reason 
for  my  trying  to  put  an  end  to  it,  that  we  may 
not  mislead  our  children  as  our  fathers  have 
misled  us. 

.  The  Roof. Raiting, 

Some  years  afler  he  was  settled,  he  built  a 
large  new  barn.  All  the  workmen  were  looking 
forward  to  the  usual  holiday  of  roof-raising.  On 
this  occasion  it  was  a  custom  to  give  a  dinner 
to  the  workmen,  with  so  much  liquor  after  it, 
that  they  got  so  drunk  that  they  not  only  lost 
the  remaining  half  day's  work,  but  they  were 
not  always  able  to  work  the  following  day. 

Mrs.  White  provided  a  plentiful  dinner  for 
roof-raising,  and  gave  each  man  his  mug  of  beer. 
After  a  hearty  meal  they  began  to  ^row  ciamof' 
ous  for  more  drink.  The  farmer  said,  *  My  lads, 
I  don't  grudge  you  a  few  gallons  of  ale  merely 
for  the  sake  of  saving  ray  liquor,  though  that  is 
some  consideration,  especially  in  these  dear 
times ;  but  I  never  will,  knowingly,  help  any 
man  to  make  a  beast  of  himself!  I  am  resolved 
to  break  through  a  bad  custom.  You  are  now 
well  refreshed.  If  you  will  go  cheerfully  to 
your  work,  you  will  have  half  a  day's  pay  lo 
take  on  Saturday  night  more  than  you  woald 
have  if  this  afternoon  were  wasted  in  drunken, 
ness.  For  this  your  families  will  be  the  better ; 
whereas,  were  I  to  give  you  more  liquor,  when 
you  have  already  had  enough,  I  should  help  to 
rob  them  of  their  bread.  But  I  wish  to  show 
you,  that  I  have  your  good  at  heart  full  as  much 
as  m^  profit  If  you  will  now  ^  to  work,  I 
will  give  you  all  another  mug  at  night  when  you 
leave  oS,  Thus  your  time  will  be  saved,  your 
families  helped,  and  my  ale  will  not  go  to  make 
reasonable  creatures  worse  than  brute  beasts.* 

Here  he  stopped.  *  You  are  in  right  on*t, 
master,'  said  Tom  the  thatcher;  *you  are  a 
hearty  man,  farmer,*  said  John  Plane,  the  car* 
penter  *Come  along,  boys,'  said  Tim  Brick 
the  mason :  so  they  all  went  merrily  to  work^ 
ffrtified  with  a  good  dinner.  There  was  only 
one  drunken  surly  fbllow  that  refused ;  this  was 
Dick  Guzzle,  the  smith. — Dick  never  works 
above  two  or  three  days  in  the  week,  and  spends 
the  others  at  the  Red  Lion.  He  swore,  that  if 
the  farmer  did  not  ^ive  him  as  much  liquor  as 
he  liked  at  roof-raising,  he  would  not  strike  ano- 
ther stroke,  but  would  leave  the  job  unfinished, 
and  he  might  get  hands  Where  he  could!  Far 
mer  White  took  him  at  his  word,  and  paid  hioBi 
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oft  directly:  flad  enough  to  get  rid  of  such  a 
sot,  whom  he  had  only  employed  from  pity  to  a 
•large  and  almost  starving  family.  When  the 
men  came  for  their  mug  in  the  evening,  the 
farmer  brought  out  the  remains  of  the  cold  gam- 
mon ;  they  made  a  hearty  supper,  and  thanked 
him  for  having  broken  through  a  foolish  custom, 
which  was  afUrwards  much  lefl  oS  in  that  pa- 
rish, though  Dick  would  not  come  into  it,  and 
fest  moat  of  his  work  in  consequence. 

Farmer  White*s  labourers  were  often  com- 
filaining,  that  things  were  so  dear  that  they 
could  not  buy  a  bit  of  meat.  He  knew  it  was 
partly  true,  but  not  entirely ;  for  it  was  before 
these  very  hard  times  that  their  complaints  be- 
gan. One  morning  he  stept  out  to  see  how  an 
outhouse  which  he  was  thatching  went  on.  He 
was  surprised  to  find  the  work  at  a  stand.  He 
walked  over  to  the  thatcher's  house.  *Tom,* 
said  he,  *  I  desire  that  piece  of  work  may  be 
finished  directly.  If  a  shower  comes  my  grain 
will  be  spoiled.*  •  Indeed,  master,  I  sban*t  work 
to-day,  nor  to-morrow  neither,*  said  Tom. — 
•  You  forget  that  His  Easter  Monday,  and  to- 
morrow is  Easter  Tuesday.  And  so  on  Wed- 
nesday  I  shall  thatch  away,  master. — But  it  is 
bard  if  a  poor  man,  who  works  all  the  seasons 
round,  may  not  enjoy  these  few  holy  days,  which 
come  but  once  a  year.' 

*Tom,'  said  the  farmer,  'when  these  days 
were  first  put  into  our  prayer-book,  the  good 
men  who  ordained  them  to  be  kept,  little  thought 
that  the  time  would  come  when  holyday  should 
mean  drunken-day^  and  that  the  seasons  which 
Ihcy  meant  to  distinguish  by  superior  piety, 
should  be  converted  into  seasons  of  more  than 
ordinary  excess.  How  much  dost  think  now  I 
shall  pay  thee  for  this  piece  of  thatch  7  *  Why, 
yon  know,  master,  you  have  let  it  to  me  by  the 
great  I  think  between  this  a^id  to-morrow 
night,  as  the  weather  is  so  fine,  I  could  clear 
alwut  four  shillings,  after  I  have  paid  my  boy ; 
but  thatching  does  not  come  often,  and  other 
work  is  not  so  profitable.'  *  Very  well,  Tom  ; 
and  how  much  now  do  you  think  you  may  spend 
in  these  two  holydays  V  *  Why,  master,  if  the 
ale  is  pleasant,  and  the  company  roerr^,  I  do 
not  expect  to  get  off  for  less  than  three  shillings.* 

*  Tom,  can  Tou  do  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  ?* 

*  I  can  make  a  little  score,  master,  behind  the 
kitchen  door,  with  a  bit  of  chalk,  which  is  as 
much  as  I  wanL*  » Well,  Tom,  add  the  four 
shillings  you  would  have  earned  to  the  three 
you  intend  to  spend,  what  does  that  make  7* 

*  Let  me  see !  three  and  four  make  seven.  Seven 
shillings,  master.'  •  Tom,  you  often  tell  me  the 
times  are  so  bad  that  you  can  never  buy  a  bit 
of  meat.  Now  here  is  the  cost  of  two  joints  at 
once :  to  say  nothing  of  the  sin  of  wasting  time 
%nd  getting  drunk.'  *  I  never  once  thought  of 
that,'  said  Tom.    *  Now  Tom,'  said  the  farmer, 

if  I  were  you,  I  would  step  over  to  botcher 
Tobbins's,  buy  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  which  being 
lefl  from  Saturday's  market  you  will  get  a  little 
cheaper.^  This  I  would  make  my  wife  bake  in 
a  deep  dish  full  of  potatoes.  I  would  then  go  to 
work,  and  when  the  dinner  was  ready  I  would 
go  and  enjoy  it  with  my  wife  and  children ;  you 
need  not  give  the  mutton  to  the  brats,  the  pota- 
toes will  have  all  the  gravy,  and  be  very  savoury 


for  them.'  *  Ay,  but  I  have  got  no  beer,  master , 
the  times  are  so  bard  that  a  poor  m&n  can't  af- 
ford to  brew  a  drop  of  drink  now  as  we  used  to 
do.' 

*  Times  are  bad,  and  malt  is  very  dear,  Tom, 
and  yet  both  don't  prevent  you  from  spending 
seven  shillings  in  keeping  holyday.  Now  send 
for  a  quart  of  ale  as  it  is  to  be  a  ^east :  and  you 
will  even  then  be  four  shillings  richer  than  if 
you  had  gone  to  the  public  house.  I  would  have 
you  put  by  these  four  shillings,  till  you  can  add 
a  couple  to  them  ;  with  this  I  would  ^et  a  bushel 
of  malt,  and  my  wife  should  brew  it,  and  you 
may  take  a  pint  of  your  own  beer  at  home  of  a 
night',  which  will  do  you  more  good  than  a  gal- 
lon at  the  Red  Lion.'  *  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
take  your  advice,  master,  but  I  shall  be  made 
such  fun  of  at  the  Lion  !  they  will  so  laugh  at 
me  if  I  don't  go !'  •  Let  those  laugh  that  win, 
Tom.*  *  But  master,  I  have  got  a  friend  to  meet 
me  there.'  *  Then  ask  your  friend  to  come  and 
eat  a  bit  of  your  cold  hnutton  at  night,  and  here 
is  sixpence  for  another  pot,  if  you  will  promise 
to  brew  a  small  cask  of  your  own.'  •  Thank 
you,  master,  and  so  I  will ;  and  I  won't  go  to 
the  Lion.  Come  boy,  bring  the  helm,  and  fetch 
the  ladder.'  And  so  Tom  was  upon  the  roof  in 
a  twinkling.  The  barn  was  thatched,  the  mut- 
ton bought,  the  beer  brewed,  the  friend  invited, 
and  the  holyday  enjoyed. 

The  Sheep  Shearing 

Dr.  Shepherd  happened  to  say  to  farmer 
White  one  day,  that  there  was  nothing  that  h(B 
disliked  more  than  the  manner  in  which  sheep, 
shearing  and  harvest-home  were  kept  by  some 
in  his  parish.  *  What,'  said  the  good  doctor, 
*iust  when  we  are  blest  with  a  prosperous  ga- 
thering in  of  these  natural  riches  of  our  land, 
the  fleece  of  our  flocks ;  when  our  barns  are 
crowned  with  plenty,  and  we  have,  through  the 
Divine  blessing  on  our  honest  labour,  reaped  the 
fruiu  of  the  earth  in  due  season ;  is  that  very 
time  to  be  set  apart  for  ribaldry,  and  riot,  and 
drunkenness  7  Do  we  thank  (roid  for  his  mer- 
cies, by  making  ourselves  unworthy  and  unfit 
to  enjoy  them  7  When  he  crowns  the  year  with 
his  goodness,  shall  we  affront  him  by  our  im- 
piety 7  it  is  more  than  a  common  insult  to  his 
providence ;  it  is  a  worse  than  brutal  return  to 
Him  who  openeth  his  hand  and  filleth  all  things 
living  with  plenteousness.* 

*I  thank  yon  for  the  hint,  sir,'  said  the  farmer. 
*I  am  resolved  to  rejoice  though,  and  others 
shall  rejoice  with  me :  and  we  wiU  have  a  merry 
night  on't* 

So  Mrs.  White  dressed  a  very  plentiful  supper 
of  meat  and  pudding ;  and  spread  out  two  tables. 
The  farmer  sat  at  the  head  of  one,  consisting 
of  some  of  his  neighbours,  and  all  his  work- 
people. At  the  other  sat  his  wife,  with  two  long 
benches  on  each  side  of  her.  On  these  oenches 
sat  all  the  old  and  infirm  poor,  especia.ly  those 
who  lived  in  the  work-house,  and  had  no  day 
of  festivity  to  look  forward  to  in  the  whole  year 
but  this.  On  the  grass,  in  the  little  court,  sat 
the  children  of  his  labourers,  and  of  the  other 
poor,  whose  employment  it  had  been  to  gather 
flowers,  and  dress  and  adorn  the  horns  of  the 
ram ;  for  the  farmer  did  flot  wish  to  put  an  end 
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to  an  old  ouatono,  if  it  was  innocent — His  own 
children  stood  by  the  table,  and  he  gave  them 
plenty  of  pudding,  which  they  carried  to  the 
children  of  the  poor,  with  a  little  draught  of  ci- 
der to  every  one.  The  farmer  who  never  sat 
down  without  becrging  a  blessing  on  his  meal, 
did  it  with  suitable  solemnity  on  the  present  joy. 
ful  occasion. 

Dr.  Shepherd  practised  one  very  useful  me- 
thod,  which  I  dare  say  was  not  peculiar  to  him- 
self; a  method  of  which  I  doubt  not  other  country 
clergymen  have  found  the  advantage.  He  was 
often  on  the  watch  to  observe  those  seasons  when 
a  number  of  his  parishioners  were  assembled 
together,  not  onlv  at  any  season  of  festivity,  but 
at  their  work.  He  has  been  known  to  turn  a 
walk  through  a  hay-field  to  good  account;  and 
has  been  found  to  do  as  much  good  by  a  fevf 
minutes  discourse  with  a  little  knot  of  reapers, 
as  by  a  Sunday's  sermon.  He  commonly  in- 
troduced  his  religious  observations  by  some 
questions  relating  to  their  employment ;  he  first 
gained  their  affections  by  his  kindness,  and  then 
converted  his  influence  over  them  to  their  souPs 
good.  The  interest  be  took  in  their  worldly 
affairs  opened  their  hearts  to  the  reception  of 
those  divine  truths  which  he  was  always  earnest 
to  impress  upon  them.  By  these  methods  too 
he  ^ot  acquainted  with  their  several  characters, 
their  spiritual  wants,  their  individual  sins, 
dangers,  and  temptations,  which  enabled  him  to 
preach  with  more  knowledge  and  successful  ap- 
plication, than  those  ministers  can  do  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  state  of  their  congrega- 
tions.  It  was  a  remark  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  that  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  human  nature  was 
one  of  the  most  important  species  of  knowledge 
a  clergyman  could  possess. 

The  sheep-shearing  feast,  though  orderly  and 
decent,  was  yet  hearty  and  cheerful.  Dr.  Shep. 
herd  dropped  in  with  a  good  deal  of  company 
he  had  at  his  house,  and  they  were  much  pleased. 
When  the  doctor  saw  how  the  aged  and  infirm 
poor  were  enjoying  themselves,  he  was  much 
moved ;  he  shook  the  farmer  by  the  hand  and 
said,  *  But  thou,  when  thou  makest  a  feast,  call 
the  blind,  and  the  lame,  and  the  halt,  they  can- 
not  recompense  thee,  but  thou  shait  be  recom- 
pensed at  the  resurrection  of  the  just.*' 

*  Sir,*  said  the  farmer,  *  *tis  no  great  matter 
of  expense  ;  I  kill  a  sheep  of  my  own  ;  potatoes 
are  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  with  people  who 
have  a  little  forethought  I  save  much  more 
cider  in  the  course  of  a  year  by  never  allowing 
any  carousing  in  my  kitchen,  or  drunkenness 
in  my  fields,  than  would  supply  many  such 
feasts  as  these,  so  that  khall  be  never  the  poorer 
at  Christmas.  It  is  cheaper  to  make  people 
happy,  sir,  than  to  make  them  drunk.  The 
doctor  and  the  ladies  condescended  to  walk  from 
one  table  to  the  other,  tthd  heard  many  merry 
stories,  but  not  one  profane  word,  or  one  inde- 
cent song  :  so  that  he  was  not  forced  to  the  pain- 
ful necessity  either  of  reproving  them,  or  leaving 
them  in  anger.  When  all  was  over,  they  sung 
the  sixty-fiAh  Psalm,  and  the  ladies  all  joined  in 
it ;  and  when  they  got  home  to  the  vicarage  to 
tea,  they  declared  they  liked  it  better  than  any 
concert 


The  Hard  Winter. 

In  the  famous  cold  winter  of  the  year  1795,  H 
was  edifying  to  see  how  patiently  farmer  White 
bore  that  long  and  severe  frost  Many  of  his 
sheep  were  frozen  to  death,  but  he  thanked  God 
that  he  had  still  many  left  He  continued  to 
find  in-door  work  that  his  men  might  not  be  out 
of  employ.  The  season  being  so  bad,  which 
some  others  pleaded  as  an  ezCuse  for  turning 
off  their  workmen,  he  thought  a  fresh  reason  fbt 
keeping  them.  Mrs.  White  was  so  considerate, 
that  just  at  that  tinm  she  lessened  the  number 
of  her  hogs,  that  she  might  have  more  whey  and 
skim-milk  to  assist  poor  families.  Nay,  I  have 
known  her  to  live  on  boiled  meat  for  a  long 
while  together,  in  a  sickly  season,  because  the 
pot  liquor  made  such  a  supply  of  broth  for  the 
sick  poor.  As  the  spring  came  on,  and  things 
grew  worse,  she  never  had  a  cake,  a  pie,  or  a  pi:^- 
ding  in  her  house ;  notwithstanding  she  used  to 
have  plenty  of  these  good  things,  and  will  again 
I  hope,  when  the  present  scarcity  is  over; 
though  she  says  she  will  never  use  such  white 
flour  again,  even  if  it  should  come  down  to  five 
shillings  a  bushel. 

All  the  parish  now  began  to  murmur.  Far- 
mer Jones  was  sure  the  fVost  had  killed  the 
wheat  Farmer  Wilson  said  the  rye  would 
never  come  up.  Brown,  the  maltster,  insisted 
the  barley  was  dead  at  the  root  Butcher  Job- 
bins  said  beef  would  be  a  shilling  a  ponnd.  AH 
declared  there  would  not  be  a  hop  to  brew  with. 
The  orchards  were  all  blighted ;  there  would 
not  be  apples  enough  to  make  a  pie  ;  and  as  to 
hay  there  would  bi  none  to  be  had  for  love  nor 
money.  *  1*11  tell  you  what,'  said  farmer  White, 
*  the  season  is  dreadful ;  the  crops  unpromising 
just  now ;  but  *tis  too  early  to  judge.  Don*t  let 
us  make  things  worse  than  they  are.  We 
ought  to  comfort  the  poor,  ttsd  you  are  driving 
them  to  despair.  Don't  you  know  how  much 
God  was  displeased  with  the  murmurs  of  his 
chosen  people  ?  And  yet,  when  they  were  tired 
of  manoa  he  sent  them  quails ;  but  all  did  not 
do.  Nothing  satisfies  grumblers.  We  have  a 
promise  on  our  side,  that  there  shaU  heseed4im€ 
and  harvest  time  to  the  end.  Let  us  then  hope 
for  a  good  day,  but  provide  against  an  evil  one. 
Let  us  rather  prevent  the  evil  before  it  is  come 
upon  us,  than  sink  under  it  when  it  comes. 
Grumbling  cannot  help  us ;  activity  can.  Let 
us.  set  about  planting  potatoes  in  every  nook  and 
corner,  in  case  the  corn  should  fail,  which,  how- 
ever, I  don't  believe  will  be  the  case.  Let  ot 
mend  our  management  before  wo  are  driven  to 
it  by  actual  want  And  if  we  allow  our  honest 
labourers  to  plant  a  few  potatoes  for  their  fa 
milies  in  the  headlands  of  onr  ploughed  fields, 
or  other  waste  bits  of  ground,  it  will  do  ut 
no  harm,  and  be  a  great  help  to  them.  The 
way  to  lighten  tlie  load  cf  any  public  calamity 
is  not  to  murmur  at  it  but  put  a  hand  to  lessen  it 

The  farmer  had  many  temptations  to  send  his 
corn  at  an  extravagant  price  to  a  certain  seaport 
town,  but  as  he  knew  that  it  was  intended  to 
Gxport  it  against  law,  he  would  not  be  t^^nipted 
to  encourage  unlawful  gain  ;  so  he  thrashed  out 
a  small  mow  at  a  time,  and  sold  it  to  the  neigh* 
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boarm;  poor  ^u*  below  the  markeUprice.  He 
•ervcd  his  own  workmen  first  This  was  the 
same  to  them  as  if  he  had  raised  their  wages, 
and  even  better,  as  it  was  a  benefit  of  which 
their  families  were  sure  to  partake.  If  the  poor 
in  the  next  parish  were  more  distressed  than 
his  own,  he  sold  them  at  the  same  rate.  For, 
said  he,  there  is  no  distinction  of  parishes  in 
heaven;  and  thongh  charity  begins  at  home, 
yet  it  ought  not  to  end  there. 

He  had  been  osed  in  good  times  now  and 
then  to  catch  a  hare  or  a  partridge,  as  he  was 
qualified ;  but  he  now  resolved  to  gire  up  that 
pleasure.  So  he  parted  fVom  a  couple  of 
spaniels  he  had :  for  he  said  he  could  not  bear 
that  his  dogs  should  be  eating  the  meat,  or  the 
milk,  which  so  many  men,  women,  and  chil. 
dren  wanted. 

Tht  WhUe  Loaf, 

One  day,  it  was  about  the  middle  of  last  July, 
when  things  seemed  to  be  at  the  dearest,  and 
the  rulers  of  the  land  had  agreed  to  set  the  ex- 
ample  of  eating  nothing  but  coarse  bread.  Dr. 
Shepherd  read,  before  sermon  in  the  church, 
their  public  declaration,  which  the  roafistrates 
of  the  coonty  sent  him,  and  which  they  had 
also  signed  themselves.  Mrs.  White,  of  course, 
was  at  church,  and  commended  it  mightily. 
Next  morning  the  doctor  took  a  walk  over  to 
the  farmer's,  m  order  to  settle  further  plans  for 
the  relief  of  the  parish.  He  was  much  sur- 
prised to  meet  Mrs.  White's  little  maid  Sally 
with  a  very  small  white  loaf,  which  she  had  been 
buying  at  a  shop.  He  said  nothing  to  the  girl, 
as  he  never  thought  it  right  to  expose  the  faults 
of  a  mistress  to  her  servants ;  but  walked  on, 
resolviog  to  give  Mrs.  White  a  severe  lecture 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  He  soon  changed 
his  mind,  for  on  going  into  the  kitchen,  the 
first  person  he  saw  was  Tom  the  thatcber,  who 
had  had  a  sad  fall  from  a  ladder;  his  arm,  which 
was  slipped  out  of  his  sleeve,  was  swelled  in  a 
frightful  manner.  Mrs.  White  was  standing 
at  the  dresser  making  the  little  white  loaf  into 
a  poultice,  which  she  laid  upon  the  swelling  in 
a  large  clean  old  linen  cloth. 

*•  I  ask  your  pardon,  my  good  Sarah,*  said  the 
doctor ;  *  I  ought  not,  however  appearances 
were  against  you,  to  have  suspected  that  so 
humble  and  prudent  a  woman  as  you  are,  would 
be  led  either  to  indulge  any  daintines  of  your 
own,  or  to  fiy  in  the  face  of  your  betters,  by 
eating  white  broad  while  they  are  eating  brown. 
Whenever  I  come  here,  I  see  it  is  not  needful 
CO  be  rich  in  order  to  be  charitable.  A  bounti. 
fnl  rich  man  would  have  sent  Tom  to  a  surgeon, 
who  would  have  done  ao  more  for  him  than  you 
have  done ;  for  in  those  inflammations  the  roost 
skilful  surgeon  could  only  apply  a  poultice. 
Your  kindness  in  dressing  the  wound  yourself, 
will,  I  doubt  not,  perform  the  cure  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  threepenny  loaf  and  a  little  hog's 
lard.  And  I  will  take  care  that  Tom  shall  have 
a  good  supply  of  rice  from  the  subscription.* 
*  And  he  shan't  want  for  skim-milk,'  said  Mrs. 
White  ;  *  and  was  he  the  best  lord  in  the  land 
in  the  state  he  is  in,  a  dish  of  good  rice  milk 
would  be  better  for  him^than  the  richeat  meat* 


Tkt  Parish  Meeting 


On  the  tenth  of  August,  the  vestry  held  an« 
other  meeting,  to  consult  on  the  best  method  of 
further  assisting  the  poor.  The  prospect  of 
abundant  crops  now  cheered  every  heart  Far* 
mer  White,  who  had  a  mind  to  bo  a  little  jocuUr 
with  his  desponding  neighbours,  said,  *  Well, 
neighbour  Jones,  all  the  wheat  was  killed,  I  sup. 
pose !  the  barley  is  all  dead  at  the  root  !*  Far. 
mer  Jones  looked  sheepish,  and  said,  *  To  be 
sure  the  crops  had  turned  out  better  than  he 
thought*— » Then,'  said  Dr.  Shepherd,  Met  us 
learn  to  trust  Providence  another  time ;  let  our 
experience  of  his  past  goodness  strengthen  our 
fiuth.' 

Among  other  things,  they  agreed  to  subscribe 
for  a  large  quantity  of  rice,  which  was  to  be  sold 
out  to  the  poor  at  a  very  low  price,  and  Mrs. 
White  was  so  kind  as  to  undertake  the  trouble 
of  selling  it  Afler  their  day's  wortf  was  over, 
all  who  wished  to  buy  at  these  reduced  rates, 
were  ordered  to  come  to  the  farm  on  the  Tues- 
day evening.  Dr.  Shepherd  dropped  in  at  the 
same  time,  and  when  Mrs.  White  had  done 
weighing  her  rice,  the  doctor  spoke  as  follows : 

*My  honest  friend,  it  has  pleased  God,  for 
some  wise  end,  to  visit  this  land  with  a  scarcity, 
to  which  we  have  been  but  little  accustomed. 
There  are  some  idle,  evitminded  people,  who 
are  on  the  watch  for  the  public  dutresses ;  not 
that  thev  may  humble  themselves  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  God  (which  is  the  true  use  to 
be  made  of  all  troubles)  but  that  they  may  bene- 
fit  themselves  by  disturbing  the  public  peace. 
These  people,  by  riot  and  drunkenness,  double 
the  evil  which  they  pretend  to  cure.  Riot  will 
complete  our  hiisfortunes ;  while  peace,  Indus, 
try,  and  good  management,  will  go  near  to  cure 
them.  Bread,  to  be  sure,  is  uncommonly  dear. 
Among  the  various  ways  of  making  it  cheaper, 
one  IS  to  reduce  the  quality  of  it,  another  to  lea. 
sen  the  quantity  we  consume.  If  we  cannot 
^t  enough  of  coarse  wheaten  bread,  let  us  make 
It  of  other  grain.  Or  let  us  mix  one  half  of 
potatoes,  and  one  half  of  wheat  This  lost  is 
what  I  eat  in  my  own  family  ;  it  is  pleasant  and 
wholeeome.  Our  blesse^i  Saviour  ate  barley 
bread,  yon  know,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Ia»t 
month's  Sunday  reading  of  the  Cheap  Reposi- 
tory,* which  I  hope  you  have  all  heard;  as  I 
desired  the  master  of  the  Sunday-school  to  read 
it  just  afler  evening  service,  when  I  know  many, 
of  the  parents  are  apt  to  call  in  at  the  school. 
This  is  a  good  custom,  and  one  of  those  little 
books  shaO  be  oflen  read  at  that  time. 
^  *  My  good  women,  I  truly  feel  for  you  at  this 
time  of  scarcity ;  and  I  am  going  to  show  my 
good  will,  as  much  by  my  advice  as  my  sub- 
scription.  It  is  my  duty,  as  your  fVicnd  and 
minister,  to  tell  you,  that  one  half  of  your  prestnt 
hardships  is  owing  to  bad  management,  I  oflen 
meet  your  children  without  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, with  great  luncheons  of  the  very  whitest 
bread,  and  that  three  times  a  day.  Half  that 
quantity,  and  still  less  if  it  were  coarse,  put  into 
a  dish  of  good  onion  or  leek   porridge,  woula 

•  See  Cheap  Repository.  TJrnct  on  the  Scarcity,  print 
ed for  T.  Evans,  Longlano,  We^t  Siuitbficld,  Liondon 
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make  them  an  excellent  breakfast  Many  too,  of 
the  very  poorest  of  you,  eat  your  bread  ijot  from 
the  oven  ;  this  makes  the  difference  of  one  loaf  in 
five ;  I  assure  you  'tis  what  I  cannot  afford  to 
do.  Come,  Mrs.  White,  you  must  assist  me  a 
little.  I  am  not  very  knowin^r  in  these  matters 
myself;  but  I  know  that  the  rich  would  be  twice 
as  charitable  as  they  are,  if  the  poor  made  a 
better  use  of  their  bounty.  Mrs.  White,  do  give 
these  poor  women  a  litUe  advice  how  to  make 
their  pittance  go  further  than  it  now  does.  When 
you  lived  with  me  you  were  famous  for  making 
as  nice  cheap  dishes,  and  I  dare  say  you  are  not 
less  notable,  now  you  manage  for  yourself.' 

*  Indeed,  neighbours,'  said  Mrs.  White,  *  what 
the  ffood  doctor  says  is  very  true.  A  halfpenny 
worth  of  oatmeal,  or  groats,  with  a  leek  or  onion, 
out  of  your  own  garden,  which  costs  nothing,  a 
bit  of  salt,  and  a  little  coarse  bread,  will  break- 
fast your  whole  family.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
at  any  time  'to  think  a  bit  of  meat  is  so  ruinous, 
and  a  great  load  of  bread  so  cheap.  A  poor  man 
gets  seven  or  eight  shillings  a  week ;  if  he  is 
careful  he  brings  it  home.  I  dare  not  say  how 
much  of  this  goes  for  tea  in  the  aflernoon,  now 
sugar  and  butter  are  so  dear,  because  I  should 
have  you  all  upon  me ;  but  I  will  say,  that  too 
much  of  this  little  goes  even  for  bread,  from  a 
mistaken  notion  that  it  is  the  hardest  fare. 
This,  at  all  times,  but  particularly  just  now,  is 
bad  management.  Dry  peas,  to  be  sure,  have 
been  very  dear  lately  ;  but  now  they  are  plenty 
enough.  I  am  certain  then,  that  if  a  shilling  or 
two  of  the  seven  or  eight  was  laid  out  for  a  bit 
of  coarse  beef,  a  sheep's  head,  or  any  such  thing, 
it  would  be  well  bestowed.  I  would  throw  a 
couple  of  pounds  of  this  into  the  pot,  with  two 
or  three  handsful  of  gray  peas,  an  onion,  and  a 
Kttle  pepper.  Then  I  would  throw  in  cabbage 
or  turnip,  and  carrot ;  or  any  garden  stuff  that 
was  most  plenty ;  let  it  stew  two  or  three  hours, 
and  it  will  mako  a  dish  fit  for  his  majesty.  The 
working  men  should  have  the  meat ;  the  chil- 
dren  dont  want  it ;  the  soup  will  be  thick  and 
substantial,  and  requires  no  bread.' 

Rice  Milk. 
'  You  who  can  get  skim-milk,  as  all  our  work- 
^  men  can,  have  a  great  advantage.  A  quart  of 
this,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  rice  you 
have  just  bought,  a  little  bit  of  olspice,  and 
brown  sugar,  will  make  a  dainty  and  cheap 
dish.* 

•  Bless  your  heart !'  muttered  Amy  Grumble, 
who  looked  as  dirty  as  a  cinder-wench,  with  her 
feco  ajid  fingers  all  daubed  with  snufF:  *rice 
milk,  indeed  I  it  is  very  nice  to  be  sure  for  those 
who  can  dress  it,  but  we  have  not  a  bit  of  coal ; 
rice  is  no  use  to  us  without  firing ;'  •  and  yet,' 
■aid  the  doctor,  *  I  see  your  tea-kettle  boiling 
twice  every  day,  as  I  pass  by  the  poor-house, 
and  fresh  butter  at  thirteen-pence  a  pound  on 
your  shelf:'  ♦  O  dear  sir,'  cried  Amy,  *  a  few 
■ticks  servo  to  boil  the  tea-kettle.' — ^  And  a  fbw 
more,'  said  the  doctor,  *  will  boil  the  rice  milk, 
and  give  twice  tho  nourishment  at  a  quarter  of 
the  expense.' 

Rice  Pudding, 

•  Pray,  Sarah,'  said  the  doctor,  *  how  did  you 


use  to  make  that  pudding  my  children  were  09 
fond  of?  And  I  remember,  when  it  was  cold, 
we  used  to  have  it  in  the  parlour  for  supper.* 
^  Nothing  more  easy,*  said  Mrs.  White :  *  I  puf 
half  a  pound  of  rice,  two  quarts  of  skim-milk, 
and  two  ounces  of  brown  sugar.'  •  Well,'  said 
the  doctor,  *and  how  many  will  this  dine?* 
*  Seven  or  ejght,  sir.*  •Very  well,  and  what 
will  it  cost  ?  — *  Why,  sir,  it  did  not  cost  you  so 
much,  because  we  baked  it  at  home,  and  I  used 
our  own  milk ;  but  it  will  not  cost  above  seven 
pence  to  those  who  pay  for  both.  Here,  too, 
bread  is  saved.' 

*  Pray,  Sarah,  let  me  put  in  a  word,'  said  far- 
mer White :  •  I  advise  my  men  to  raise  each  a 
large  bed  of  parsnips.  They  are  very  nourish- 
ing, and  very  profitable.  Sixpenny  worth  of 
seed,  well  sowed  and  trod  in,  will  produce  more 
meals  than  four  sacks  of  potatoes ;  and  what  is 
material  to  you  who  have  so  Utile  ground,  it  will 
not  require  more  than  an  eighth  part  of  the 
ground  which  tho  four  sacks  will  take.  Provi- 
dence  having  contrived  by  the  lery  formation  of 
thb  root  that  it  shall  occupy  but  a  very  small 
space.  Parsnips  are  very  good  the  second  day 
warmed  in  the  frying  pan,  and  a  little  rasher  of 
pork,  or  bacon,  will  give  them  a  nice  flavour.* 

Dr.  Shepherd  now  said,  *  as  a  proof  of  th» 
nourishing  quality  of  parsnips,  I  was  reading  m 
a  history  book  this  very  day,  that  the  American 
Indians  make  a  great  part  of  their  bread  of  pars- 
nips, though  Indian  corn  is  so  famous ;  it  will- 
make  a  liUle  variety  too.' 

A  Cheap  Stew» 

*  I  remember,*  said  Mrs.  White,  *  a  cheap  dish, 
so  nice  that  it  makes  my  mouth  water.  I  peel 
some  raw  potatoes,  slice  them  thin,  put  the  slices 
into  a  deep  frying-pan,  or  pot  with  a  lilUe  water, 
an  onion,  and  a  bit  of  pepper.  Then  I  got  a 
bone  or  two  of  a  breast  of  mutton,  or  a  little  strip 
of  salt  pork  and  put  into  it  Cover  it  down 
close,  Keep  in  the  steam,  and  let  it  stew  for  an 
hour.' 

*  You  really  give  me  an  appetite,  Mrs.  White, 
by  your  dainty  receipts,'  said  the  doctor.  *  I  am 
resolved  to  have  this  dish  at  my  own  table.'  *  I 
could  tell  you  another  very  good  dish,  and  still 
cheaper,'  answered  she.  *  Come,  let  us  have  it,* 
cried  the  doctor.  *I  shall  write  all  down  aa 
soon  as  I  get  home,  and  I  will  fiivour  any  body 
with  a  copy  of  these  receipts  who  will  call  at 
my  house.* — *  And  I  will  do  more,  sir,*  said  Mra. 
While, '  for  I  will  put  any  of  these  women  in 
the  way  how  to  dress  it  the  first  time,  if  they 
are  at  a  loss.    But  this  is  my  dish: 

*  Take  two  or  three  pickled  herrings,  put  thtfm 
into  a  stone  jar,  fill  it  up  with  potatoes,  and  a 
little  water,  and  let  it  bake  in  the  oven  till  it  is  ' 
done.  I  would  give  one  hint  more,'  added  she ; 
*  I  have  taken  to  use  nothing  but  potatoe  starch ; 
and  though  I  say  it,  that  should  not  say  it,  no- 
body's  linen  in  a  common  way  looks  better  than 
ours.* 

The  doctor  now  said,  *  I  am  sorry  for  one 
hardship  which  many  poor  people  labour  under  • 
I  mean  the  difficultj^  of  getting  a  little  milk.  I 
wish  all  farmer's  wives  were  as  considerate  as 
you  are,  Mrs.  White.  A  little  milk  is  a  greai 
comfort  to  the  poor,  especially  when  their  chil 
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dren  aie  sick  ;  and  I  have  known  it  answer  to 
(lie  seller  as  well  as  to  the  buyer,  to  keep  a  cow 
or  two  on  purpose  to  sell  it  by  the  quart,  instead 
of  making  butter  and  cheese. 

•  Sir,  said  farmer  White,  *  I  beg  leave  to  say 
a  word  to  the  men,  if  you  please,  for  all  your 
advice  goes  to  the  women.  If  you  will  drink 
less  gin,  you  may  get  more  meat.  If  you  ab- 
stain from  the  ale-house,  you  may,  many  of  you, 
get  a  little  one-way  beer  at  home.' — *  Ay,  that 
wo  can  former,'  said  poor  Tom,  the  thatcher, 
who  was  now  got  well.  •  Easter  Monday  for 
that — I  say  no  more.  A  word  to  the  wise.* 
The  farmer  smiled  and  went  on :  *  The  number 
of  public  booses  in  many  a  parish,  brinc^s  on 
more  hunger  and  rags,  than  all  the  taxes  m  it, 
heavy  as  they  are.  All  the  other  evils  put  to- 
gether  hardly  make  up  the  sum  of  that  one. 
We  are  now  raising,  a  fresh  subscription  for  you. 
This  will  be  our  rule  of  giving.  We  will  not 
give  to  sots,  gamblers,  and  Sabbath-breakers. 
Those  who  do  not  sot  their  young  children  to 
work  on  week-days,  and  send  them  to  school  and 
church  on  Sundays,  deserve  little  favour.  No 
man  should  keep  a  dog  till  he  has  more  food 
than  his  family  wants.  If  he  feeds  them  at 
home,  they  rob  hiff  children  ;  if  he  starves  them, 
they  rob  his  neighbours.  We  have  heard  in  a 
neighbouring  city,  that  some  people  carried 
back  the  subscription  loaves,  because  they  were 
too  coarse  ;  but  we  hope  better  things  of  you.' 
Here  Betty  Plane  begged,  with  all  humility,  to 
put  in  a  word.  *  Certainly,'  said  the  doctor,  *  we 
will  listen  to  all  modest  complaints,  and  try  to 
redress  them.*  » You  ore  pleased  to  say,  sir,' 
•aid  she,  *  that  we  might  find  much  oomfbrt 
from  buying  coarse  bits  of  beef.  And  so  we 
might,  but  you  do  not  know,  sir,  that  we  could 
seldom  get  them,  even  when  we  had  the  money, 
and  titnes  wore  so  bad.'  ♦  How  so,  Betty  ?'  ♦  Sir, 
when  we  ^o  to  butcher  Jobbins,  for  a  bit  of  shin, 
or  any  other  lean  piece,  his  answer  is,  *  You 
can't  have  it  to-day.  The  cook  at  the  great 
boose  has  bespoke  it  for  gravy,  or  the  doctor's 


maid  (begging  your  pardon,  sir,)  has  just  or 
dered  it  for  soup.' — Now,  if  such  kind  gentlefolk 
were  aware  that  this  gravy  and  soup  not  only 
consume  a  great  de^  of  meat,  which,  to  be  sure, 
those  have  a  right  to  do  who  can  pay  for  it ;  but 
that  it  takes  away  those  coarse  pieces  which  the 
poor  would  buy,  if  they  bought  at  all.  For,  iif 
deed,  the  rich  have  been  very  kind,  and  I  don't 
know  what  we  should  have  done  without  them.* 

*  I  thank  you  for  the  hint,  Betty,'  said  the 
doctor,  *  and  I  assure  you  I  will  have  no  more 
gravy  soup.  My  garden  will  supply  me  with 
soups  that  are  both  wholesomer  and  better  ;  and 
I  will  answer  for  my  lady  at  the  great  house, 
that  she  will  do  the  same.  I  hope  this  will  be- 
come a  general  rule,  and  then  we  shall  expect 
that  butchers  will  favour  you  in  the  prices  of 
the  coarse  pieces,  if  we  who  are  rich,  buy  no- 
thing but  the  prime.  In  our  gifls  we  shall  pre- 
fer, as  the  farmer  has  told  you,  those  who  keep 
steadily  to  their  work.  Such  as  come  to  the 
vestry  for  a  loaf,  and  do  not  come  to  church  for 
the  sermon,  we  shall  mark;  and  prefer  those 
who  come  constantly,  whether  there  are  any 
gifls  or  not.  But  there  is  one  rule  from  whicn 
we  never  will  depart  Those  who  have  been 
seen  aiding,  or  abetting  any  riot,  any  attack  on 
butchers,  bakers,  wheat-mows,  mills,  or  millers, 
we  will  not  relieve ;  but  with  the  quiet,  con- 
tented, hard-working  man,  I  will  share  my  last 
morsel  of  bread.  I  shall  only  add,  though  it  has 
pleased  God  to  send  us  this  visitation  as  a  pun- 
ishment,  yet  we  may  convert  this  short  trial  into 
a  lastinfif  blessing,  if  we  all  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 
Prosperity  had  made  most  of  us  careless.  The 
thoughtless  profusion  of  some  of  the  rich  could 
only  oe  exceeded  by  the  idleness  and  bad  manage- 
ment of  some  of  the  poor.  Let  us  now  at  last 
adopt  that  good  old  maxim,  every  one  mend  one. 
And  may  God  add  his  blessing.' 

The  people  now  cheerfully  departed  with  their 
rice,  resolving  as  many  of  them  as  could  get 
milk,  to  put  ono  of  Mrs.  White's  receipts  in 
practice,  and  an  excellent  supper  they  had. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  HESTER  WILMOT. 

BEING  THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


Hkstxr  Wilmot  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Weston,  of  parents  who  maintained  themselves 
by  their  labour ;  they  were  both  of  them  ungod- 
ly, it  is  no  wonder  thereA)re  they  were  unhappy. 
Xbey  lived  badly  together,  and  how  could  they 
do  otherwise  ?  for  their  tempers  were  very  differ- 
ent, and  they  had  no  religion  to  smooth  down 
thi«  difference,  or  to  teach  them  that  they  ought 
to  hear  with  each  other's  faults.  Rebecca  \Vil- 
inol  was  a  pToof  that  people  may  have  some 
right  qualities,  and  yet  be  but  bad  characters, 
and  utterly  destitute  of  religion.  She  was  clean, 
Dctable  and  industrious.  Now  I  know  some 
folks  fancy  tliat  the  poor  who  have  these  quali- 
ties need  have  no  other,  but  this  is  a  sad  mistake, 
as  I  am  sure  every  page  in  the  Bible  would 
show ;  and  it  is  a  pity  people  do  not  consult  it 

Vol.  L 


oflener.  They  direct  their  ploughing  and  sow- 
ing  by  the  information  of  the  Almanac,  why 
will  they  not  consult  the  Bible  for  the  direction 
of  their  hearts  and  lives  ?  Rebecca  was  of  a 
violent,  ungovernable  temper;  and  that  very 
neatness  which  is  in  itself  so  pleasing,  in  her 
became  a  sin,  for  her  affection  to  her  husband 
and  children  was  quite  lost  In  an  over  anxious 
desire  to  have  her  house  reckoned  the  nicest  in 
the  parish.  Rebecca  was  also  a  proof  that  a 
poor  woman  may  be  as  vain  as  a  rich  one,  for  it 
was  not  so  much  the  comfort  cf  neatness,  as  the 
praise  of  neatness,  which  she  coveted.  A  ppoii 
on  her  hearth,  or  a  bit  of  rust  on  a  brass  can- 
dlestick, would  throw  her  into  a  violent  passion. 
Now  it  is  very  right  to  keop  the  hearth  clean 
and  the  candlestick  bright,  but  it  is  very  wrnng 
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«o  to  set  0De*8  affections  on  a  hearth  or  a  candle, 
stick,  as  to  make  one's  self  unhappy  if  any  tri- 
fling  accident  happens  to  them ;  and  if  Rebecca 
had  been  as  careful  to  keep  her  heart  without 
spot,  or  her  life  without  blemish,  as  she  was  to 
keep  her  fire-irons  fVee  from  either,  she  would 
tiave  been  held  up  in  this  history,  not  as  a  warn- 
ing', but  as  a  pattern,  and  in  that  case  her  nicety 
would  have  come  in  for  a  part  of  the  prwse.  It 
was  no  fault  in  Rebecca,  but  a  merit,  that  her 
oak  table  was  so  bright  you  could  almost  see  to 
put  yonr  cap  on  in  it ;  but  it  was  no  merit  but 
a  fault,  that  when  John,  her  husband,  laid  down 
his  cup  of  beer  upon  it  so  as  to  leave  a  mark, 
she  would  fly  out  into  so  terrible  a  passion  that 
all  the  children  were  forced  to  run  to  comers ; 
now  poor  John  having  no  corner  to  nm  to,  ran 
to  the  ale4iouse,  till  that  which  was  at  first  a 
refuge  too  soon  became  a  pleasure. 

Rebecca  never  wished  her  children  to  learn 
to  read,  because  she  said  it  would  only  serve  to 
make  them  lazy,  and  she  herself  had  done  very 
wtbU  without  it  She  would  keep  poor  Hester 
from  church  to  stone  the  space  under  the  stairs 
in  fine  patterns  and  flowers.  I  don*t  pretend  to 
say  there  was  any  harm  in  this  little  decoration, 
it  looks  pretty  enough,  and  it  is  better  to  let  the 
children  do  that  than  nothing.  But  still  these 
are  not  things  to  set  one*s  heart  upon ;  and  be- 
sides Rebecca  only  did  it  as  a  trap  for  praise ; 
for  she  was  sulky  and  disappointed  if  any  ladies 
happened  to  call  in  and  did  not  seem  delighted 
with  the  flowers  which  she  used  to  draw  with  a 
burnt  stick  on  the  whitewash  of  the  chimney 
comers.  Besides  all  this  finery  was  often  done 
on  a  Sunday,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  harm 
in  doing  right  things  at  a  wrong  time,  or  in 
wasting  much  time  on  things  which  are  of  no 
real  use,  or  in  doin?  any  thing  at  all  out  of  va- 
nity. Now  I  beg  that  no  lazy  slattern  of  a  wife 
will  go  and  take  any  comfort  in  her  dirt  fVom 
what  is  here  said  against  Rebecca's  nicety ;  for 
I  believe,  that  for  one  who  makes  her  husband 
snhappy  through  neatness,  twenty  do  so  by  dirt 
and  laziness.  All  excuses  are  wrong,  but  the 
excess  of  a  good  quality  is  not  so  common  as  the 
excess  of  a  bad  one ;  and  not  being  so  obvious, 
perhaps,  for  that  very  reason  requires  more  ani- 
madversion. 

John  Wilmot  was  not  an  ill-natured  man,  but 
he  had  no  fixed  principle.  Instead  of  setting 
himself  to  cure  his  wife's  faults  by  iHild  reproof 
and  good  example,  he  was  driven  by  them  into 
still  greater  faults  himself.  It  is  a  common  case 
with  people  who  have  no  religion  when  any  cross 
accident  befals  tliem,  instead  of  trying  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  matter,  instead  of  considering 
their  trouble  as  a  trial  sent  from  God  to  purify 
them,  or  instead  of  considering  the  fiiults  of 
others  as  a  punishment  for  their  own  sins,  in- 
stead of  this  I  say,  what  do  they  do,  but  either 
sink  down  at  once  into  despair,  or  else  run  for 
comfort  into  evil  courses.  Drinking  is  the  com- 
mon remedy  for  sorrow,  if  that  can  be  called  a 
remedy,  the  end  of  which  is  to  destroy  sonl  and 
body.  John  now  began  to  spend  all  his  leisure 
hours  at  the  Bell.  He  used  to  be  fond  of  his  chil- 
dren :  but  when  he  could  not  come  home  in  quiet, 
and  play  with  the  litlle  ones,  while  his  wife 
dressed  him  a  bit  of  hot  supper,  he  grew  in  time 


not  to  come  home  at  all.  He  ^ho  has  onoe 
taken  to  drink  can  seldom  be  said  to  be  ffuilty 
of  one  sin  only  ;  John's  heart  became  hardened. 
His  affection  for  his  family  was  lost  in  self-in- 
dulgence.  Patience  and  submission,  on  the  p&rt 
of  the  wife,  might  have  won  much  upon  a  man 
of  John's  temper ;  but  instead  of  trying  to  re- 
claim  him,  his  wife  seemed  rather  to  delight  in 
putting  him  as  much  in  the  wrong  as  she  could, 
that  she  might  be  iustified  in  her  constant  abuse 
of  him.  I  doubt  whether  she  would  have  been  as 
much  pleased  with  his  reformation  as  she  was 
with  always  talking  of  his  faults,  though  I  know 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  neighbours,  that  if  she 
had  taken  as  much  pains  to  reform  her  husband 
by  reforming  her  own  temper,  as  she  did  to 
abuse  him  and  expose  him,  her  endeavours 
might  have  been  blessed  with  success.  Good 
Christians,  who  are  trying  to  subdue  their  own 
faults,  can  hardly  believe  that  the  ungodly  have 
a  sort  of  savage  satisfaction  in  trying,  by  indul- 
gence of  their  own  evil  tempers,  to  lessen  the 
happiness  of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  da 
Need  we  look  any  farther  for  a  proof  of  our  own 
corrupt  nature,  when  we  see  mankind  delight  in 
sins  which  have  neither  the  temptation  of  profit 
or  the  allurement  of  pleasure,  such  as  plaguing, 
vexing,  or  abusing  each  other. 

Hester  was  the  eldest  of  their  five  children 
she  was  a  sharp  sensible  girl,  but  at  fourteen 
years  old  she  could  not  tell  a  letter,  nor  had  she 
ever  been  taught  to  how  her  knee  to  Him  who 
made  her,  for  John's  or  rather  Rebecca's  house, 
had  seldom  the  name  of  God  pronounced  in  it, 
except  to  be  blasphemed. 

It  was  just  about  this  time,  if  I  mistake  not, 
that  Mrs.  Jones  set  up  her  Sunday-school,  of 
which  Mrs.  Betty  Crew  was  appointed  mistress, 
as  has  been  before  related.  Mrs.  Jones  finding 
that  none  of  the  Wilmots  were  sent  to  school, 
took  a  walk  to  Rebecca's  house,  and  civilly  told 
her,  she  called  to  let  her  know  that  a  school  was 
opened,  to  which  she  desired  her  to  send  her 
children  on  Sunday  following,  especially  her 
eldest  daughter  Hester.    *  Well,'  said  Rebecca, 

*  and  what  will  you  give  her  if  I  do  ?'  *  Give 
her !'  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  *  that  is  rather  a  rude 
question,  and  asked  in  a  rude  manner :  how- 
ever, as  a  sofl  answer  turneth  away  wrath,  I 
assure  you  that  I  will  give  her  the  best  of  learn- 
ing ;  I  will  teach  her  to  fear  God  and  keep  Mm 
eommandmentsJ'  *I  would  rather  you  would 
teach  her  to  fear  mo,  and  keep  my  house  clean,' 
said  this  wicked  woman.  *She  shan't  come, 
however,  unless  you  will  pay  her  for  it'  *  Pay 
her  for  it !'  said  the  lady,  •  will  it  not  be  reward 
enough  that  she  will  be  taught  to  read  the  word 
of  God  without  any  expense  to  y6u  7  For  though 
many  gifls  both  of  books  and  clothing  will  be 
given  the  children,  yet  you  are  not  to  consider 
Uiose  gifls  so  much  in  the  light  of  payment  as 
an  expression  of  good  will  in  your  benefactors.' 

*  I  say,'  interrupted  Rebecca,  *  that  Hester  shan't 
go  to  school.  Religion  is  of  no  use  that  I  know 
of  but  to  make  people  hate  their  own  fle^h  and 
blood ;  and  I  see  no  good  in  learning  but  to 
make  folks  proud,  and  lazy,  and  dirty.  I  cannot 
tell  a  letter  myself,  and,  though  I  say  it,  that 
should  not  say  it,  there  is.  not  a  notabler  woman 
in  the  parish.'     •  Prav.'  said  Mrs.  Jones  mildly 
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do '  yon  thine  that  young  people  will  disobey 
their  parents  the  more  for  being  taught  to  fear 
God  7*  •  I  don't  think  any  thing  about  it,'  said 
Rebecca;  *  I  shan't  let  her  come,  and  thel-e's  the 
long  and  short  of  the  matter.  Hester  has  other 
fish  to  fry ;  but  you  may  have  some  of  these  lit- 
tle n*  68  if  you  will :'  *  No,'  said  Mrs.  Jones, 
'  X  will  not ;  I  have  not  set  up  a  nursery,  but  a 
school.  I  am  not  at  all  this  expense  to  take  cry- 
ing  babes  out  of  the  mother's  way,  but  to  in- 
struct  reasonable  beings  in  the  road  to  eternal 
life  ;  and  it  ought  to  m  a  rule  in  all  schools  not 
to  take  the  tronblesome  young  children  unless 
the  mother  will  try  to  spare  the  elder  ones,  who 
are  capable  of  learning.'  *  But,'  said  Rebecca, 
*  I  have  a  young  child  which  Hester  must  nurse 
while  I  dress  £nner.  And  she  must  iron  the 
rags,  and  scour  the  irons,  and  dig  the  potatoes, 
and  fetch  the  water  to  boil  them.*  *  As  to  nurs- 
ing the  child,  that  is  indeed  a  necessary  duty, 
and  Hester  ought  to  stay  at  home  part  of  the 
day  to  enable  yoo  to  go  to  church ;  and  families 
should  relieve  each  oth^r  in  this  way,  but  as  to 
all  the  rest  they  are  no  reasons  at  all,  for  the 
irons  need  not  be  scoured  so  ollen,  and  the  rags 
•boold  be  ironed,  and  the  potatoes  dug,  and  the 
water  fetched  on  the  Saturday ;  and  f  can  tell 

50U  that  neither  your  minister  here,  nor  your 
ndge  hereafter,  will  accept  of  any  sucji  ex- 


All  thu  while  Hester  staid  behind  pale  and 
trembling,  lest  her  unkind  mother  should  carry 
her  point  She  looked  op  at  Mrs.  Jones  with  so 
much  love  and  gratitude,  as  to  win  her  affection, 
and  this  good  lady  went  on  trying  to  soften  this 
harsh  mother.  At  last  Rebecca  condescended 
to  say,  *  Well  I  don't  know  but  I  may  let  her 
come  now  and  then  when  I  can  spare  her,  pro- 
vided I  find  you  make  it  worth  her  while.'  All 
this  time  she  had  never  asked  Mrs.  Jones  to 
sit  down,  nor  had  once  bid  her  young  children 
be  quiet,  though  they  were  crying  and  squalling 
the  whole  time.  Rebecca  fancied  this  rudeness 
was  the  only  way  she  had  of  showing  she  thought 
herself  to  be  as  good  as  her  guest,  but  Mrs. 
Jones  never  lost  h^  temper.  The  moment  she 
wont  oat  of  the  house,  Rebecca  called  out  loud 
enough  for  her  to  hear,  and  ordered  Hester  to 
get  ihe  stone  and  a  bit  of  sand  to  scrub  out  the 
prints  of  that  dirty  woman'a  shoes.  Hester  in 
hig-n  spirits  cheerfully  obeyed,  and  rubbed  out 
the  «iaias  so  neatly,  that  her  mother  could  not 
help  lamenting  that  so  handy  a  girl  was  going 
to  b«  epoiled,  by  being  taught  godliness,  and 
learning  any  such  nonsense. 

Mr*?.  Jones  who  knew  the  world,  told  her 
■gerit  Mrs.  Crew,  that  her  grand  difficulty  would 
vift;  ikiA  eo  much  from  the  children  as  the  pa- 
rec'f .  These,  said  she,  are  apt  to  fall  into  that 
saci  .rastako,  that  because  their  children  are 
poor,  jiud  have  a  little  of  tiiis  world's  eoods,  the 
mothers  must  miko  it  up  to  them  in  false  indul- 
gent«.  The  children  of  the  gentry  are  much 
more  reproved  and  corrected  for  their  faults,  and 
bred  up  in  far  stricter  discipline.  He  was  a 
king  who  said.  Chasten  thy  son,  and  let  not  thy 
rod  Mpare  for  Ais  cryincr.  But  do  not  lose  your 
patience ;  the  more  vicious  the  children  are,  you 
most  remember  the  more  they  stand  in  need  of 
TOOT  inatroetion.     When  they  are  bad,  comfort 


yourself  with  Ihiukinff  how  much  worse  they 
would  have  been  but  for  you ;  and  what  a  bur 
den  they  would  become  to  society  if  these  evi^ 
tempers  were  to  receive  no  check.  The  great 
thing  which  enabled  Mrs.  Crew  to  teach  well, 
was  the  deep  insight  she  had  sat  into  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature.  And  I  ooubt  if  any  one  can 
make  a  thoroughly  good  teacher  of  religion  and 
morals,  who  wants  the  master-key  to  the  heart 
Others  indeed  may  teach  knowledge,  decency, 
and  good  manners ;  but  those,  however  valuable, 
are  not  Christianity.  Mrs.  Crew,  who  knew 
that  out  of  the  heart  proceed  lying,  thefl,  and 
all  that  train  of  evils  which  begin  to  break  out 
even  in  young  children,  applied  her  labours  to 
correct  this  root  of  evil.  But  though  a  diligent, 
she  was  a  humble  teacher,  we|l  knowing  that 
unless  the  grace  of  God  blessed  her  labours,  she 
should  but  labour  in  vain. 

Hestor  Wilroot  never  failed  to  attend  the 
school,  whenever  her  perverse  mother  would 
give  her  leave,  and  her  delight  in  learning  was 
so  great,  that  she  would  work  early  and  late  to 
gain  a  little  time  for  her  book.  As  she  had  a 
quick  capacity,  she  learned  soon  to  spell  and 
read,  and  Mrs.  Crew  observing  her  diligence, 
used  to  lend  her  a  book  to  carry  home,  that  she 
might  pick  up  a  little  at  odd  times.  It  would 
be  well  if  teachers  would  make  this  distinction. 
To  give,  or  lend  books  to  those  who  take  no  de- 
li^ht  in  them  is  an  useless  expense ;  while  it  ia 
kmd  and  right  to  assist  well-disposed  young  peo- 
ple with  every  help  of  this  sort  Those  whc 
love  books  seldom  hurt  them,  while  the  slothful 
who  hate  learning,  will  wear  out  a  book  more 
in  a  week,  than  the  diligent  will  do  in  a  year. 
Hester's  way  was  to  read  over  one  question  in 
her  catechism,  or  one  verse  in  her  hymn  book^ 
by  fire-light  before  she  went  to  bod ;  this  site 
thought  over  in  the  night ;  and  when  she  was 
dressing  herself  in  the  morning,  she  was  gkd 
to  find  she  always  knew  a  little  more  than  she 
had  done  the  morning  before.  It  is  not  to  be 
believed  how  much  those  people  will  be  found 
to  have  gained  at  the  end  of  the  year,  who  arc 
accustomed  to  work  up  all  the  little  odd  ends 
and  remnants  of  leisure ;  who  value  time  even 
more  than  money ;  and  who  are  convinced  that 
minutes  are  no  more  to  be  wasted  than  pence. 
Nay,  he  who  finds  he  has  wasted  a  shilling  may 
by  diligence  hope  to  fetch  it  up  again ;  but  no 
repentance  or  industr.y  can  ever  bring  back  one 
wasted  hour.  My  good  young  reader,  if  ever 
you  are  tempted  to  waste  an  hour,  go  and  ask  a 
dying  man  what  he  would  give  for  that  hour 
which  you  arc  throwing  away,  and  according  as 
he  answers  so  do  you  act 

As  her  mother  hated  the  sight  of  a  book,  Hes- 
ter was  forced  to  learn  out  of  sight :  it  was  no 
disobedience  to  do  this,  f^  long  as  she  wasted  no 
part  of  that  time  which  it  was  her  duty  to  spend 
in  useful  labour.  She  would  have  thought  it  a 
sin  to  have  left  her  work  for  her  book ;  but  she 
<iid  not  think  it  wrong  to  steal  time  from  her 
sleep,  and  to  be  learning  an  hour  before  the  rest 
of  the  ramily  were  awake.  Hester  would  not 
neglect  the  washinsr-tab,  or  the  spinning-wheel, 
even  to  get  on  with  her  catechisrn ;  but  she 
thought  it  fair  to  think  over  her  questions,  while 
the  was  washing  and  spinning,  in  a  few  months 
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«ho  was  able  to  read  fluently  in  St  John's  Gos. 
pel,  which  is  tlie  easiest.  But  Mrs.  Crew  did 
not  think  it  enou^^h  that  her  children  could  read 
a  chapter,  she  would  make  them  understand  it 
ilso.  It  is  in  a  good  decree  owin^  to  the  want 
of  religious  knowledge  in  teachers,  that  there  is 
so  little  religion  in  the  world.  Unless  the  Bible 
*s  laid  open  to  the  understanding,  children  may 
read  from  Genesis  to  the  Revelation,  without 
any  other  improvement  than  barely  learning 
how  to  pronounce  the  words.  Mrs.  Crew  found 
there  was  but  one  way  to  compel  their  attention ; 
this  was  by  obliging  them  to  return  back  again 
to  her  the  sense  of  what  she  had  read  to  them, 
and  this  thoy  might  do  in  their  own  words,  if 
*bey  could  not  remember  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture. Those  who  had  weak  capacities  would, 
ti  be  sure,  do  this  but  very  imperfectly ;  but 
even  the  weakest,  if  they  were  willing,  would 
retain  sonietiiing.  She  so  managed  that  saying 
the  catechism  was  not  merely  an  act  of  the  me- 
mory, but  of  the  understanding  :  for  she  hadob- 
bervcd  formerly  that  those  who  had  learned  the 
Catechism  in  the  common  formal  way,  when 
they  were  children,  bad  never  understood  it 
when  they  became  men  and  women,  and  it  re- 
mained in  the  memory  withotil  having  made 
any  impression  on  the  mind.  Thus  this  fine 
summary  of  the  Christian  religion  is  considered 
as  little  more  than' a  form  of  words,  the  being 
able  to  repeat  which,  is  a  qualification  for  being 
confirmed  by  the  bishop,  mstead  of  being  con- 
sidered as  really  contaming  those  grounds  of 
Christian  faith  and  practice,  by  which  they  are 
tc  be  confirmed  Christians. 

Mrs.  Crew  used  to  say  to  Mrs.  Jones,  those 
who  teach  the  poor  must  indeed  give  line  upon 
line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little,  as  they  can  receive  it  So  that  teaching 
must  be  a  great  grievance  to  those  who  do  not 
really  make  it  a  labour  of  love,  I  see  so  mnch 
levity,  obstinacy,  and  ignorance,  that  it  keeps 
my  own  forbearance  in  continual  exercise,  inso- 
much  that  I  trust  I  am  getting  good  myself, 
while  I  am  doin^  good  to  others.  No  one,  ma- 
dam, can  know  till  they  try,  that  afler  they  have 
asked  a  poor  untaught  child  the  same  question 
nineteen  times,  they  must  not  lose  their  temper, 
but  go  on  and  ask  it  the  twentieth.  Now  and 
then,  when  I  am  tempted  to  be  impatient,  I  cor- 
rect myself  by  thinking  over  that  active  proof 
which  our  blessed  Saviour  requires  of  our  love 
to  him  when  he  says.  Feed  my  lambs. 

Hester  VVilmot  had  never  been  bred  to  go  to 
church,  for  her  father  and  mother  had  never 
thought  of  going  themselves,  unless  at  a  chris- 
tening  in  their  own  family,  or  at  a  funeral  of 
their  neighbours,  both  of  which  they  considered 
merely  as  opportunities  for  good  eating  and 
drinking,  and  not  as  offices  of  religion. 

As  poor  Hester  had  no  comfort  at  home,  it 
was  the  less  wonder  she  delighted  in  her  school, 
her  Bible,  and  her  church  ;  for  so  great  is  God's 
goodricss,  that  he  is  pleased  to  make  religion  a 
peculiar  comfort  to  those  who  have  no  other 
comfort  The  (5od  whose  name  she  had  seldom 
heard  but  when  it  was  taken  in  cain,  was  now 
revealed  to  her  as  a  God  of  infinite  power,  jus- 
tice, and  holiness.  What  she  read  in  her  Bible, 
and  what  she  felt  in  her  own  heart,  convinced 


her  she  was  a  smner,  and  her  catechism  laid 
the  same.  She  was  much  distressed  one  day 
on  Uiinking  over  this  promise  which  she  had 
just  made  (in  answer  to  the  question  which  fell 
to  her  lot)  To  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his 
works^  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked 
VDorldy  and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh,  I 
say  she  was  distressed  on  finding  that  these 
were  not  merely  certain  words  which  she  was 
bound  to  repeat,  but  certain  conditions  which 
she  was  bound  to  perform.  She  was  sadly  pux- 
zled  to  know  how  this  was  to  be  done,  till  she 
met  with  these  words  in  her  Bible :  My  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee.  But  still  she  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  this  grace  was  to  be  obtained. 
Happily  Mr.  Simpson  preached  on  the  next  Sun- 
day from  this  text,  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive^  Sec 
In  this  sermon  was  explained  to  her  the  nature, 
the  duty,  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Afler  this 
she  opened  her  heart  to  Mrs.  Crew,  who  taught 
her  the  great  doctrines  of  Scripture,  in  a  serious 
but  plain  way.  Hester's  own  heart  led  her  to 
assent  to  that  humbling  doctrine  of  the  catechism, 
that  We  are  by  nature  bom  in  sin ;  and  truly 
glad  was  she  to  be  relieved  by  hearing  of  Thai 
spiritual  grace  by  uhich  we  have  a  new  birth 
unto  righteousness.  Thus  her  mind  was  no 
sooner  humbled  by  one  part  than  it  gained  com- 
fort from  another.  Oa  the  other  hand,  while 
she  was  rejoicing  in  a  lively  hope  in  God*s  mer- 
cy through  Christy  her  mistress  put  her  in  mind 
that  that  was  only  the  true  repentance  by  which 
we  forsake  sin.  Thus  the  catechism,  explained 
by  a  pious  teacher,  was  found  to  contain  all  the 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith, 

Mrs.  Jones  greatly  disapproved  the  practice 
of  turning  away  the  scholars  because  they  were 
grown  up.  Young  people,  said  she,  want  to  be 
warned  at  sixteen  more  than  they  did  at  six, 
Bi\d  they  are  commonly  turned  adrift  at  the  very 
age  when  they  want  most  instruction ;  when 
dangers  and  temptations  most  beset  them.  They 
are  exposed  to  more  evil  by  the  leisure  of  a  Sun- 
day  evening  than  by  the  business  of  a  whole 
week :  but  then  religion  must  be  made  pleasant, 
and  instruction  roust  be  carried  on  in  a  kind, 
and  agreeable,  and  familiar  way.  If  they  once 
dislike  the  teacher  they  will  soon  get  to  dislike 
what  is  taught,  so  that  a  master  or  mistress  is 
in  some  measure  answerable  for  the  future  piety 
of  young  persons,  inasmuch  as  that  piety  de 
pends  on  their  manner  of  making  religion  plea 
sant  as  well  as  profitable. 

To  attend  Mrs.  Jones's  evening  instructions 
was  soon  thought  not  a  task  but  a  holiday.  In 
a  few  months  it  was  reckoned  a  disadvantage 
to  the  character  of  any  young  person  in  the  pa- 
rish to  know  that  they  did  not  attend  the  even- 
ing school.  At  first,  indeed,  many  of  them  canM 
only  with  a  view  to  learn  amusement ;  but,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  they  grew  fond  of  instruc- 
tion, and  some  of  them  became  truly  pious. 
Mrs.  Jones  spoke  to  them  on  Sunday  evening 
as  follows : — *  My  dear  young  women,  I  rejoice 
at  your  improvement ;  but  I  rejoice  with  trem- 
bling. I  have  known  yoang  people  set  out  well, 
who  aflerwards  fell  ofl^  The  heart  is  deceitful. 
Many  like  religious  knowledge,  who  do  not  like 
tlie  strictness  of  a  religious  liib.  I  nmst  there- 
fore watch  whether  those  who  are  diligent  at 
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eoarcfa  and  icbool,  are  diligent  in  their  daily 
walk.  Whether  those  who  say  they  believe  in 
God,  really  obey  him.  Whether  they  who  pro- 
fess to  love  Christ  keep  his  commandmerOs, 
Thorn  who  hear  themselves  commended  for 
early  piety»  may  learn  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
praise  of  man.  People  majr  get  a  knack  at  re. 
ligious  i^raaes  without  being  religions;  they 
may  even  get  to  frequent  places  of  worship  as 
an  amusement,  in  order  to  meet  their  friends, 
and  may  learn  to  delight  in  a  sort  of  spiritual 
gossipy  while  religion  has  no  power  in  their 
hearts.  But  I  hope  better  things  of  you,  and 
things  that  accompany  salvation,  though  I  thus 
speak. 

What  became  of  Hester  Wilmot,  with  some 
acconnt  of  Mrs.  Joneses  May-day  feast  fer  her 
school,  my  readers  shall  be  told  next  month. 


PART  II. 

The  New  Gown, 

Hbstkr  Wilmot,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  had 
been  by  nature  peevish,  and  lazy ;  she  would 
when  a  child,  now  and  then  slight  her  work, 
and  when  her  mother  was  unreasonable  she  was 
too  apt  to  return  a  saucy  answer ;  but  when  she 
became  ecquainted  with  her  own  heart,  and  with 
the  Scriptures,  these  evil  tempers  were,  in  a  good 
measure,  subdued,  for  she  now  learnt  to  imitate, 
not  her  violent  mother,  but  him  who  was  meek 
tttid  lowHy.  When  she  was  scolded  fer  doing  ill, 
•he  prayed  for  grace  to  do  better ;  and  the  only 
answer  she  made  to  her  mother's  charge,  *  that 
religion  only  served  to  make  people  lazy,'  was 
to  sy-ive  to  do  twice  as  much  work,  in  order  to 
prove  that  really  made  them  diligent  The  only 
thing  in  which  she  ventured  to  disobey  her  mo- 
ther was,  that  when  she  ordered  her  to  do  week 
day^s  work  on  a  Sunday,  Hester  cried,  and  said, 
she  did  not  dare  to  disobey  God ;  but  to  show 
that  she  did  not  wish  to  save  her  own  labour, 
she  would  do  a  double  portion  of  work  on  the 
Saturday  night,  and  rise  two  hours  earlier  on 
Monday  morning. 

Once,  when  she  had  worked  very  hard,  her 
mother  told  her  she  would  treat  her  with  a  holy, 
day  the  fellowing  Sabbath,  and  take  her  a  fine 
walk  to  eat  cakes  and  drink  ale  at  Weston  (air, 
which,  though  it  was  professed  to  be  kept  on  the 
Monday,  yet,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  village,  al- 
ways began  on  the  Sonday  evening.*  Rebecca, 
WW)  would  on  no  account  have  wasted  the  Mon- 
day, which  was  a  working  day,  in  idleness  and 
pl^ore,  thought  she  had  a  very  good  right  to 
enjoy  herself  at  the  fair  on  the  Sunday  evening, 
as  well  as  to  take  her  children.  Hester  earnest- 
ly begged  to  be  left  at  home*,  and  her  mother  in 
a  rage  went  without  her.  A  wet  walk,  and 
mere  ale  than  she  was  used  to  drink,  pive  Re- 
becca a  dangerous  fever. — During  this  illness 

*71ii8  practice  is  too  commoo.  Those  feirs  which 
profits  to  be  kept  on  Monday,  commonly  b^n  on  the 
Bunday.  It  10  much  to  be  wi«hed  that  magistrates  would 
put  a  stop  to  it,  as  Mr.  Simpson  did  at  Weston,  at  tiio 
request  of  Mrv.  Jones.  There  is  another  great  evil  worth 
the  notice  of  justices.  In  many  villaces,  durina  the  fair, 
al«  is  sold  at  private  bouses,  which  have  no  license,  to 
tile  great  injury  of  sobriety  and  good  moralf. 


Hester,  who  would  not  follow  her  to  a  scene  of 
dissolute  mirth,  attended  her  night  and  day,  and 
denied  herself  necessaries  that  her  sick  mother 
might  have  comferts :  and  though  she  secretly 

S rayed  to  God  that  this  sickness  might  change 
er  mother's  heart,  yet  she  never  once  reproach, 
ed  her,  or  put  her  in  mind,  that  it  was  caught 
by  indulging  in  a  sinful  pleasure. 

Another  Sunday  night  her  father  told  Hester, 
ho  thouffht  she  bad  now  been  at  school  long 
-enough  lor  him  to  have  a  little  good  of  her  learn, 
ing,  so  he  desired  she  would  &tay  at  home  and 
read  to  him.  Hester  cheerfully  ran  and  fetched 
her  Testament  But  John  fell  a  laughing,  call- 
ed her  a  fool,  and  said,  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  read  the  Testament  to  him  when  he  was  go* 
inff  to  die,  but  at  present  he  must  have  some- 
thmg  merry.  ^  saying,  he  gave  her  a  song 
book  which  he  had  picked  up  at  the  Bell.  Hester 
having  cast  her  eyes  over  it,  refused  to  read  it, 
saying  she  did  not  dare  offend  God  by  reading 
what  would  hurt  her  own  soul. — John  called 
her  a  canting  hjrpocrite;  and  said,  he  would 
put  the  Testament  into  the  fire  for  that  there 
was  not  a  more  merry  girl  than  she  was  before 
she  became  religious.^Her  mother  for  once  took 
her  part,  not  because  she  thought  her  daughter 
in  the  right,  but  because  she  was  glad  of  any 
pretence  to  show  her  husband  was  in  the  wrong , 
though  she  herself  would  have  abused  Hester 
for  the  same  thing  if  John  had  taken  her  part ' 
John,  with  a  shocking  oath  abused  them  bNoth ; 
and  went  off  in  a  violent  passion. — Hester,  in- 
stead of  saying  one  tzndutiful  word  against  her 
father,  took  up  a  Psalter  in  order  to  teach  ner 
little  sisters ;  but  Rebecca  was  so  provoked  at 
her  fer  not  joining  her  in  her  abuse  of  her  hus- 
band, that  she  changed  her  humour,  said  John 
was  in  the  right,  and  Hester  a  perverse  hypo- 
crite, who  only  made  religion  a  pretence  for 
being  undutiful  to  her  parents.  Hester  bore  all 
in  silence,  and  committed  her  cause  to  Him  who 
judgeth  righteously.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
comfort  to  her  if  she  had  dared  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Crew,  and  to  have  joined  in  the  religious  exer- 
cises of  the  evening  at  school.  But  her  mother 
refused  to  let  her,  saying  it  would  only  harden 
her  heart  in  mischief.  Hester  said  not  a  word, 
but  after  having  put  the  little  ones  to  bed,  and 
heard  them  say  their  prayers  out  of  sight,  she 
went  and  sat  down  in  her  own  little  loft,  and 
said  to  herself,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  me  to 
have  taught  my  little  sisters  to  read,  I  thought 
it  was  my  duty,  for  David  has  said.  Come  ve 
children  hearken  unto  me,  I  toill  teach  you  ths 
fear  of  the  Lord,  It  wo^ld  have  been  still  more 
pleasant  to  have  passed  the  evening  at  school, 
because  I  am  still  ignorant,  and  fitter  to  learn 
than  to  teach ;  but  I  cannot  do  either  without 
flying  in  the  fe.ce  of  my  mother ;  God  sees  fit 
to-night  tQ  change  my  pleasant  duties  into  a 
painful  trial.  I  give  up  my  will,  and  I  submit 
to  the  will  of  my  father ;  but  when  he  orders 
me  to  commit  a  known  sin,  then  I  dare  not  do 
it,  because,  in  so  doing,  I  must  disobey  my  Fa 
ther  which  is  in  heaven. 

Now  it  so  fell  out,  that  this  dispute  happened 
on  the  very  Sunday  next  befere  Mrs.  Jones's 
yearly  feast.  On  May-day  all  the  school  at. 
tended  her  to  church,  each  in  a  stuff  gown  of 
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their  own  earning,  and  a  cap  and  white  apron 
of  her  giving.  After  church  there  was  an  ex- 
aminalion  made  into  the  learning  and  behaviour 
of  the  scholars ;  those  who  were  most  perfect  in 
their  chapters,  and  who  orought  the  best  cha- 
racter for  industry,  humility,  and  sobriety,  re- 
eetved  a  Bible,  or  some  other  good  book. 

New  Hester  had  been  a  whole  year  hoardincr 
up  her  little  savings,  in  order  to  be  ready  with 
a  new  gown  on  the  May-day  fbast  She  had 
never  got  less  than  two  shillings  a  week  by  her 
spinning,  besides  working  for  the  family,  and 
earning  a  trifle  by  odd  jobs. — ^This  money  she 
faithfully  carried  to  her  mother  every  Saturday 
night,  keeping  back  by  consent,  only  twopence 
a-week  towards  the  gown.  The  sum  was  com- 
plete, the  pattern  had  long  been  settled,  and 
Healer  had  only  on  the  Monday  morning  to  go 
to  the  shop,  pay  her  money,  and  bring  home  her 
gown  to  be  made.  Her  mother  happened  to  go 
out  early  that  morning  to  iron  in  a  gentleman's 
family,  where  she  usually  staid  a  day  or  two, 
and  Hester  was  busy  puttmg  the  house  in  order 
before  she  went  to  the  shop. 

On  that  yery  Monday  there  was  to  be  a 
meeting  at  the  Bell  of  all  the  idle  Ibllows  in  the 
parish.  John  Wilmot  of  course  was  to  be  there. 
Indeed  he  had  accepted  a  challenge  of  the  black- 
smith to  a  batch  at  all-fours.  The  blacksmith 
was  flush  of  money,  John  thought  himself  the 
best  player ;  and  that  he  might  make  sure  of 
winning,  he  resolved  to  keep  himself  sober, 
which  he  knew  was  more  than  the  other  would 
do.  John  was  so  used  to  go  upon  tick  for  ale, 
Chat  he  got  to  the  door  of  the  Bell  before  he  re- 
collected  that  he  could  not  keep  his  word  with 
the  gambler  without  money,  and  he  had  not  a 
penny  in  his  pocket,  so  he  sullenly  turned  home- 
wards. He  dared  not  apply  to  his  wife,  as  he 
know  he  should  be  more  likely  to  get  a  scratch- 
ed  face  than  a  sixpence  from  her ;  but  he  knew 
that  Hester  bad  received  two  shillings  for  her 
last  week*s  spinning  on  Saturday,  and  perhaps 
she  miffht  not  yet  have  ffiven  it  to  her  mother. 
Of  the  hoarded  sum  he  knew  nothing.  He  ask- 
ed her  if  she  could  lend  him  half  a  crown,  and 
he  would  pay  her  next  day.  Hester  pleased  to 
see  him  in  good  humour  after  what  had  passed 
the  night  before  ran  up  and  fetched  down  her 
little  box,  and  in  the  joy  of  her  heart  that  he 
now  desired  something  she  could  comply  with 
without  wounding  her  conscience,  cheerfully 

Soiired  out  her  whole  little  stock  upon  the  table, 
ohn  was  in  raptures  at  the  sight  of  three  half- 
crowns  and  a  sixpence,  and  eagerly  seized  it, 
box  and  all,  together  with  a  few  hoarded  half, 
pence  at  the  bottom,  though  he  had  only  asked 
to  borrow  half-a-crown.  None  but  one  whose 
heart  was  hardened  by  a  long  course  of  drunk- 
ennoat  eould  have  taken  away  the  whole,  and 
for  such  a  purpose.  He  told  her  she  should 
certainly  have  it  again  next  morning,  and,  in- 
deed intended  to  pay  it,  not  doubting  but  he 
should  double  the  sum.  But  John  overrated 
his  owm  skill,  or  luck,  for  he  lost  every  farthing 
to  the  blacksmith,  and  sneaked  home  before 
midnight,  and  quietly  walked  up  to  bed.  He 
was  quite  sober,  which  Hester  thought  a  good 
sign.  Next  rooming  she  asked  him,  in  a  very 
humble  way,  for  the  money,  which  she  said  she  , 


would  not  have  done,  but  that  if  the  gown  wm 
not  bought  directly  it  would  not  be  ready  in  time 
for  the  feast  John's  conscience  had  trouMed 
him  a  little  for  what  he  had  done,  for  when  he 
was  not  drt^nk  he  was  not  ilUnaturcd,  and  he 
stammered  out  a  broken  excuse,  but  owned  bo 
had  k>st  the  money,  and  had  not  a  fiirthing  lefL 
The  moment  Hester  saw  him  mild  and  kind 
her  heart  was  soflened,  and  she  begged  him  not 
to  vex,  adding,  that  she  would  be  contented 
never  to  have  a  new  gown  as  long  as  she  lived, 
if  she  could  have  the  comfort  of  always  seeing 
him  come  home  sober  as  he  was  last  nighL  For 
Hester  did  not  know  that  he  had  refrained  from 
getting  drunk,  only  that  he  might  gamble  with 
a  better  chance  of  success,  and  Uiat  when  a 
gamester  keeps  himself  sober,  it  is  not  that  he 
may  practice  a  virtue,  but  that  he  may  commit 
a  worse  crime.  '  I  am  indeed  sorry  for  what  I 
have  done,*  said  he ;  *  you  cannot  go  to  the  feast, 
and  what  will  madam  Jones  say  ?* — *  Yes,  but  I 
can,  said  Hester,  ^  for  God  looks  not  at  the  gown, 
but  at  the  heart,  and  I  am  sure  he  sees  mine  full 
of  gratitude  at  hearing  you  talk  so  kindly  ;  and 
if  I  thought  my  dear  father  would  change  hi« 
present  evil  courses,  I  should  be  the  happiest 
girl  at  the  feast  to-morrow.'*  John  walked  away 
mournfully,  and  said  to  himself,  surely  there 
must  be  something  in  religion,  since  it  can  thus 
change  the  heart.  Hester  was  once  a  pert  girl, 
and  now  she  is  as  mild  as  a  lamb.  She  was  once 
an  indolent  girl,  and  now  she  is  up  with  the 
lark.  She  was  a  vain  girl,  and  would  do  any 
thing  for  a  new  riband ;  and  now  she  is  con- 
tented to  go  in  rags  to  a  feast  at  which  every 
one  else  will  have  a  new  gown.  She  deprived 
herself  of  her  ^own  to  give  me  the  money  ;  and 
yet  this  verjr  girl,  so  dutiful  in  some  respe^ 
would  submit  to  be  turned  out  of  doors  rather 
than  read  a  loose  book  at  my  command,  or 
break  the  Sabbath.  I  do  not  understand  this ; 
there  must  be  some  mystery  in  it.  All  this  he 
said  as  he  was  going  to  work.  In  the  evening 
he  did  not  go  to  the  Bell :  whether  it  was  owing 
to  his  new  thoughts,  or  to  his  not  having  a  penny 
in  his  pocket,  I  will  not  take  upon  md  positively 
to  say,  but  I  believe  it  was  a  little  of  one  and  a 
little  of  the  other. 

As  the  pattern  of  the  intended  gown  had  long 
been  settled  in  the  flimily,  and  as  Hester  had 
the  money  by  her,  it  was  looked  on  as  good  as 
bought,  so  that  she  was  trusted  to  get  it  brought 
home,  and  made  in  her  mother's  absence.  In. 
deed,  so  little  did  Rebecca  care  about  the  school, 
that  she  would  not  have  cared  any  thing  about 
the  gown,  if  her  vanity  had  not  made  her  wish 
that  her  daughter  should  be  the  best  drest  of 
any  girl  at  the  feast  Being  from  home,  as 
was  said  befbre,  she  knew  nothing  of  the  dis- ' 
appointment  On  May  .day  morning,  Hester, 
instead  of  keeping  from  the  feast,  because  she 
had  not  a  new  gown,  or  meanly  inventing  any 
excuse  for  wearing  an  old  one,  dressed  herself 
out  as  neatly  as  she  could  in  her  poor  old  things, 
and  went  to  join  the  school  in  order  to  go  to 
church.  Whether  Hester  had  formerly  indulg- 
ed  a  little  pride  of  heart,  and  talked  of  thic 
gown  rather  too  much,  I  am^not  quite  sure  i 
certain  it  is,  tJiere  was  a  great  hue  and  cry 
made  at  seeing  Hester  Wilmot,  the  neatest  girl, 
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the  most  industrious  girl  in  the  school,  come  to 
the  May-daj  feast  in  an  old  stuff  gown,  when 
every  other  girl  was  so  creditably  drest  In- 
deed, I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  were  two  or 
three  much  too  smart  fur  their  station,  and  who 
had  dizcned  themselves  out  in  very  improper 
finery,  which  Mrs.  Jones  made  them  take  off 
before  her.  *  I  mean  this  feast,*  said  she,  *  as 
a  reward  of  industry  and  piety,  and  not  as 
a  trial  of  skill  who  can  be  finest,  and  outvie  the 
rest  in  show.  If  I  do  not  take  care,  my  feast 
will  become  an  encouragement,  not  to  virtue, 
but  to  vanity.  I  am  so  great  a  friend  to  decency 
of  apparel,  that  I  even  like  to  see  you  deny  your 
appetites,  that  you  may  be  able  to  come  decently 
dressed  to  the  house  of  God.  To  encourage  you 
to  do  this.  I  like  to  set  apart  this  one  day  of 
innocent  pleasure,  against  which  you  may  be 
preparing  all  the  year,  by  laying  aside  some- 
thing every  week  towards  buying  a  gown  out 
of  all  your  savings.  But,  let  mc  tell  you,  that 
meekness  and  an  humble  spirit  is  of  more  value 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  good  men,  than  the 
^yest  cotton  gown,  or  the  brightest  pink  riband 
in  Che  parish.* 

Mrs.  J«nefl  for  all  this,  was  as  much  surprised 
as  the  rest  at  Hester's  mean  garb  :  but  such  is 
the  power  of  a  good  character,  that  she  gave 
her  credit  for  a  right  intention,  especially  as 
she  knew  the  unhappy  state  of  her  family.  For 
it  was. Mrs.  Jones's  way,  Tand  it  is  not  a  bad 
war,)  always  to  wait,  and  inquire  into  the  truth 
before  she  condemned  any  person  of  good  cha- 
racter, though  appearances  were  against  them. 
As  we  cannot  judge  of  people's  motives,  said 
nhe,  we  may,  from  ignorance,  often  condemn 
tbeir  best  actions,  and  approve  of  their  woist. 
It  will  be  always  time  enough  to  judge  unfa- 
Tourably,  and  let  us  give  others  credit  as  long 
as  we  can,  and  then  we  in  our  turn,  may  expect 
a  favourable  judgment  from  others,  and  remem- 
ber who  had  said,  Judge  nott  that  ye  be  not 
judged. 

Hester  was  no  more  proud  of  what  she  had 
done  for  her  farther,  than  she  was  humbled  by 
the  meanness  of  her  garb ;  and  notwithstanding 
Betty  Stiles,  one  of  the  girls  whose  finery  had 
been  taken  away,  sneered  at  her,  Hester  never 
offered  to  clear  herself,  by  exposing  her  father, 
though  she  thought  it  right,  secrcUy  to  inform 
Mrs.  Jones  of  what  had  past.  When  the  exami- 
nation of  the  girls  began,  Betty  Stiles  was  asked 
■ome  questions  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  command- 
nients,  which  she  answered  very  well.  Hester 
was  asked  nearly  the  same  questions,  and,  though 
the  answered  them  no  better  than  Betty  had 
done,  they  were  all  surprised  to  see  Mrs.  Jones 
rise  up,  and  give  a  handsome  Bible  to  Hester, 
white  she  gave  nothing  to  Betty.  This  gurl 
cried  out  rather  pertly,  *  Madam,  it  is  very  hard 
that  I  have  no  book :  I  was  as  perfect  as  Hes- 
ter.'— *  I  have  often  told  you,'  said  Mrs.  Jones, 
*  that  religion  is  not  a  thing  of  the  tongue  but 
of  the  heart  That  girl  gives  me  the  best  proof 
that  she  has  learned  the  fourth  oommandiaent 
to  good  purpose,  who  persists  in  keeping  holy 
Che  Sabbath  day,  though  commanded  to  break 
it  by  a  parent  whom  she  loves.  And  that  girl 
best  proves  that  she  keeps  the  fifth,  who  gives 
ao  ber  own  comfort,  and  clothing,  and  cremt,  to 


honour  and  obey  her  father  and  mother^  even 
though  they  are  lioi'iTuch  as  she  cuul4  wish. 
Betty  Stiles,  though  she  could  answer  the  ques- 
tions  so  readily,  went  abroad  last  Sunday  when 
she  should  have  been  at  school,  and  refused  to 
nurse  her  sick  mother,  when  she  could  not  help 
herselfl  Is  this  having  learnt  those  two  com 
mandments  to. any  good  purpose?* 

Farmer  Hoskins,  who  stood  by,  whispered 
Mrs.  Jones,  *  Well,  madam,  now  you  have  con- 
vinced even  me  of  the  benefit  of  roliprkus  in- 
struction ;  now  I  see  there  is  a  meanmg  to  iL 
I  thought  it  was  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the 
other,  and  that  a  song  was  as  well  as  a  psalm 
but  now  I  have  found  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating.  I  see  your  scholars  roust  do 
what  they  hear,  and  obey  what  tliey  learn.  Why, 
at  this  rate,  they  will  all  be  better  servants  for 
being  really  godly,  and  so  I  will  add  a  pudding 
to  next  year's  feast' 

The  pleasure  Hester  felt  in  receiving  a  new 
Bible,  made  her  forget  that  she  had  on  an  old 
gown.  She  walked  to  church  in  a  thankful 
frame ;  but  how  great  was  her  joy,  when  she 
saw,  among  a  number  of  working  men,  her  own 
father  going  into  church.  As  she  past  bv  him 
she  cast  on  him  a  look  of  so  much  joy  and  affec- 
tion that  it  brought  tears  into  his  eyes,  espe- 
cially when  he  compared  her  mean  dress  with 
that  of  the  other  girls,  and  thought  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  it  John,  who  haid  not  been  a; 
church  for  some  years,  was  deeply  struck  with 
the  service.  The  confession  with  which  it 
opens  went  to  his  heart  He  felt,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  was  a  miserable  sinner,  and  that 
there  toas  no  health  in  him.  He  now  felt  com- 
punction for  sin  in  general,  though  it  was  only 
his  ill-behaviour  to.  his  daughter  which  hai 
brought  him  to  church.  The  sermon  was  such 
as  to  strengthen  the  impression  which  the 
prayers  had  made ;  and  when  it  was  over,  in- 
stead of  joining  the  ringers,  ^for  the  belfry  was 
the  only  part  of  the  church  John  liked,  because 
it  usually  led  to  the  ale-house,)  he  quietly  walk- 
ed  back  to  his  work.  It  was,  indeed,  the  best 
day's  work  he  ever  made.  He  could  not  get 
out  of  his  head  the  whole  day,  the  first  words 
he  heard  at  chnreh;  WA«n  the  wicked  man 
tumeth  away  from  his  wickedness,  and  doeth 
that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  his 
soul  alive.  At  night,  instead  of  going  to  the 
Bell,  he  went  home,  intending  to  ask  Hester  to 
forgive  him ;  but  as  soon  as  he  got  to  the  door, 
he  heard  Rebecca  scolding  his  daughter  for 
having  brought  such  a  disgrace  on  the  family 
as  to  be  seen  in  that  old  rag  of  a  gown,  and  in- 
sisted  on  knowing  what  she  had  done  with  the 
money.  Hester  tried  to  keep  the  secret,  but  her 
mother  declared  she  would  turn  her  out  of 
doors  if  she  did  not  tell  the  truth.  Hester.was 
at  last  forced  to  confess  she  had  given  it  to  her 
father.  Unfortunately  for  poor  John,  it  was  at 
this  very  moment  that  he  opened  the  door.  The 
mother  now  divided  her  fury  between  her  guilty 
husband  and  her  innocent  child,  till  firora  words 
she  fell  to  blows.  John  defended  his  daughter, 
and  received  some  of  the  strokes  intended  for 
the  poor  girl.  This  turbulent  scene  partly  put 
John's  good  resolution  to  flight,  though  the  pa> 
tiencc  of  Hester  did  him  almost  as  much  good 
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as  the  sermon  he  had  beard.  At  length  the 
poor  girl  escaped  up  stairs,  not  a  little  braised, 
and  a  ecene  of  macb  violence  passed  between 
John  and  Rebecca.  She  declared  she  woald 
not  sit  down  to  supper  with  such  a  brute,  and 
set  off  to  a  neighbour's  house,  that  she  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  abusing  him  the  longer. 
Johti,  whose  mind  was  much  disturbed,  went 
up  stairs  without  his  supper.  As  he  was  pass, 
ing  by  Hester's  little  room  he  heard  her  voice, 
and  as  hcconcluded  she  was  venting  bitter  com- 
plaints against  her  unnatural  parents,  he  stop, 
ped  to  listen,  resolved  to  go  in  and  comfort  her. 
He  stopped  at  the  door,  for,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  he  saw  her  kneeling  by  her  bedside,  and 
praying  so  earnestly  that  she  did  not  hear  him. 
As  he  made  sure  she  could  be  praying  for  no- 
thing  but  his  death,  what  was  her  surprbe  to 
hear  these  words :  *  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
my  dear  father  and  mother,  teach  me  to  love 
them,  to  pray  for  them,  and  do  them  good;  make 
me  more  dutiful  and  more  patient,  that,  adorn- 
ing the  doctrine  of  God,  my  Saviour,  I  may  re- 
commend his  holy  religion,  and  my  dear  parents 
may  be  brought  to  love  and  fear  thee,  through 
Jesus  Christ* 

Poor  John,  who  would  never  have  been  hard- 
hearted if  he  had  not  been  a  drunkard,  could 
not  stand  this,  he  fell  down  on  his  knees,  em- 
braced his  child  ;  and  begeed  her  to  teach  him 
how  to  pray.  He  prayed  himself  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  though  he  did  not  know  what  words 
to  use,  yet  his  heart  was  melted ;  he  owned  he 
was  a  sinner,  and  begged  Hester  to  fetch  the 
pra^er-book,  and  read  over  the  confession  with 
which  he  had  been  so  struck  at  church.  This 
was  the  pleasantest  order  she  had  ever  obeyed. 
Seeing  him  deepl^  affected  with  a  sense  of  sin, 
she  pointed  oat  to  him  the  Saviour  of  sinners ; 
and  in  this  manner  she  passed  8:>me  hours  with 
her  fkther,  which  were  the  happiest  of  her  life  ; 
such  a  night  was  worth  a  hundred  cotton,  or 
even  silk  gowns.  In  the  coarse  of  the  week  Hes- 
ter read  over  the  confea^on,  and  some  other 
prayers  to  her  father  so  often  that  he  got  them 
by  heart,  and  repeated  them  while  he  was  at 
work.  She  next  taaght  him  the  fifty-first 
psalm.  At  length  he  took  courage  to  kneel 
down  and  pray  before  he  went  to  bed.  From 
that  time  he  bore  his  wife's  ill-humor  maoh 
better  than  he  had  ever  done,  and,  as  he  knew 
her  to  be  neat,  and  notable,  and  saving,  he  be- 
gan to  think,  that  if  her  temper  was  not  quite 
so  bad,  his  home  might  still  become  as  pleasant 
a  place  to  him  as  ever  the  Bell  had  been ;  but 
unless  she  became  more  tractable  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  his  long  evenings  after 
the  little  ones  were  in  bed,  for  he  began,  once 
more,  to  delight  in  playing  with  them.  Hester 
proposed  that  she  herself  should  teach  him  to 
read  an  hour  every  night,  and  he  consented. 
Bebeooa  began  to  storm,  fh>m  the  mere  trick 
she  had  got  of  storming  ;  but  finding  that  he 
now  brought  home  all  hia  earnings,  and  that 
■he  got  both  his  money  and  his  company,  (for 
she  had  once  loved  him,)  she  began  to  reooncUe 
herself  to  this  new  way  of  life,  in  a  few  months 
John  could  read  a  psalm.  In  learning  to  read 
it  he  also  got  it  by  heart,  and  this  proved  a  little 
store    for  private   devotion,  and  while  he  was 


mowing  or  reaping,  he  could  call  to  mind  a  text 
to  cheer  his  labour.  He  now  went  constantly 
to  church,  and  often  dropped  in  at  the  school  on 
a  Sunday  evenine  to  hear  their  prayers.  He 
expressed  so  much  pleasure  at  this,  that  one  day 
Hester  ventured  to  ask  him  if  they  should  set 
op  family  prayer  at  home  7  John  said  he  should 
like  it  mightily,  but  as  he  could  not  yet  read 
quite  well  enough,  he  desired  Hester  to  try  to 
sret  a  proper  book  and  be^in  next  Sunday  night 
Hester  had  bought  of  a  pious  hawker,  for  three 
halfpence,*  the  Book  of  prayers,  printed  for  the 
Cheap  Repository,  and  knew  she  should  there 
find  something  suitable.  ) 

When  Hester  read  the  exhortation  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  this  little  book,  her  mother,  who  sat 
in  the  comer,  and  pretended  to  be  asleep,  wns 
so  much  struck  that  she  could  not  find  a  word 
to  say  against  it.  For  a  few  nie^hts,  indeed,  slie 
continued  to  sit  still,  or  pretended  to  rock  the 
young  child  while  her  husband  and  daughter 
were  kneeling  at  their  prayers.  She  expected 
John  would  have  scolded  her  for  this,  and  so 
perverse  was  her  temper,  that  she  was  disap- 
pointed at  his  finding  no  fault  with  her.  Sccingr 
at  last  that  he  was  very  patient,  and  that  though 
he  prayed  fervently  himself  he  suflTerAl  her  to 
do  as  she  liked,  she  lost  the  spirit  of  opposition 
for  want  of  something  to  provoke  it  As  her 
pride  be^an  to  be  subdued,  some  little  disposi 
tion  to  piety  was  awakened  in  her  heart — By 
degrees  she  slid  down  on  her  knees,  though  at 
first  it  was  behind  the  cradle,  or  the  clock,  or 
in  some  corner  where  she  thought  ihey  would 
not  see  her.  Hester  rejoiced  even  in  this  out- 
ward  change  in  her  mother,  and  prayed  that 
God  would  at  Jast  be  pleased  to  touch  her  hear 
as  he  had  done  that  of  her  father. 

As  John  now  si>ent  no  idle  money,  he  had 
saved  up  a  trifle  by  working  over-hours  ;  this  he 
kindly  ofiTered  to  Hester  to  make  op  for  the  loss 
of  her  gown.  Instead  of  aoceptmg  it,  Hester 
told  him,  that  as  she  herself  was  young  uid 
healthy,  she  should  soon  be  able  to  ckjthe  herself 
out  of  her  own  savings,  and  begged  him  to 
make  her  mother  a  present  of  this  gown,  which 
he  did.  It  had  been  a  maxim  of  Rebecca,  that 
it  was  better  not  to  go  to  church  at  all,  than  go 
in  an  old  gown.  She  had,  however,  so  far  con- 
quered this  evil  notion,  that  she  had  lately  gone 
pretty  often.  This  kindness  of  the  gown  touched 
her  not  a  little,  and  the  first  Sunday  she  put  it 
on,  Mr.  Simpson  happened  to  preach  from  this 
text,  God  resUteth  the  proud,  bttt  givdh  grace  to 
tht  hwnbU,  This  sermon  so  affected  Rebecca 
that  she  never  onoe  thooght  she  had  her  new 
gown  on,  till  she  came  to  take  it  off  when  she 
went  to  bed,  and  that  very  night,  instead  of 
skulking  behind,  she  knelt  down  by  her  h«t- 
band,  and  joined  in  prayer  with  much  fervor. 

There  was  one  thing  sunk  deep  in  Rebeeca  t 
mind ;  she  had  observed  that  since  her  haaband 
had  grown  rdigious  he  had  been  so  oareftil  not 
to  give  her  any  offence,  that  he  was  beooma 
scrupulously  clean  ;  took  off  his  dirty  shoes  be- 
fore  he  sat  down,  and  was  very  cautious  not  to 
spill  a  drop  of  beer  on  her  shining  table.    Now 

*  These  prnyers  may  be  bad  also  divided  inio  two 
parts,  one  fit  for  private  persons,  the  other  for  familici^ 
price  one  halfpenny. 
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It  was  rather  remarkable,  that  as  John  grew 
more  neat,  Rebecca  grew  more  indifierent  to 
neatness.  But  both  these  changes  arose  from 
the  same  cause,  the  growth  of  religion  in  their 
hearts.  John  grew  cleanly  from  the  fear  of 
~:iving  pain  to  his  wife,  while  Rebecca  grew  in- 
ifferent  from  having  discovered  the  sin  and 
thlly  of  an  ovcr-anxiouB  care  about  trifles.  When 


% 


the  heart  is  once  given  up  to  God,  such  vanithsa 
in  a  good  degree  die  of  tliemselvcs. 

Hester  continues  to  grow  in  grace,  and  in 
knowledge.  Last  Christmaa-day  she  was  ap- 
pointed an  under  teacher  in  the  school,  and  ma- 
n^  pepple  think  that  some  years  hence,  if  any 
thing  should  happen  to  Mrs.  Crew,  Hester  may 
be  promoted  to  be  head  mistress 


THE  GRAND  ASSIZES,  &c. 

OR  GENERAL  JAIL  DELIVERY. 
AN  ALLEGORY. 


There  was  in  a  certain  country  a  great  king, ' 
who  was  also  a  judge.  He  was  very  morcifiu, 
but  he  was  also  very  just;  for  he  used  to  say, 
that  justice  was  the  foundation  of  all  goodness, 
and  that  indiscriminate  and  misapplied  mercy 
was  in  fact  injustice.  His  subjects  were  apt 
enough,  in  a  general  way,  to  extol  his  merciful 
temper,  and  especially  those  subjects  who  were 
always  committing  crimes  which  made  them 
particularly  liable  to  be  punished  by  his  justice. 
This  last  quality  they  constantly  kept  out  of 
sight,  till  they  had  cheated  themselves  into  a 
notion  that  he  was  too  good  to  punish  at  all. 

Now  it  had  happened  a  long  time  before,  that 
this  whole  people  had  broken  their  allegiance, 
and  bad  forfeited  the  king*s  favour,  and  had  also 
fallen  from  a  very  prosperous  state  in  which  he 
had  originally  phced  them,  having  ope  and  all 
become  bankrupts.  Bat  when  they  were  over 
head  and  cars  in  debt,  and  had  nothing  to  pay, 
the  king's  son  most  generously  took  the  whole 
burden  of  their  debts  on  himself;  and,  in  short, 
it  was  propo*5cd  that  all  their  affairs  should  be 
settled,  and  their  very  crimes  forgiven,  (for  they 
were  criminals  as  well  as  debtors)  provided  only 
they  would  show  themselves  sincerely  sorry  for 
what  they  had  done  themselves,  and  be  thankful 
for  what  had  been  done  for  them.  I  should  how- 
ever remark,  that  a  ixK>k  was  also  given  them, 
in  which  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  their 
jwn  rebellion  was  written ;  and  of  the  manner 
of  obtaining  the  king^s  pardon,  together  with  a 
variety  of  directions  for  their  conduct  in  time 
to  corne ;  and  in  this  book  it  was  particularly 
mentioned,  that  after  having  lived  a  certain 
number  of  years  in  a  re.7iote  part  of  the  same 
king's  country,  yet  still  under  his  eye  and  juris- 
diction, there  should  be  a  grand  asHxee^  when 
every  one  was  to  be  publicly  tried  for  his  past 
behaviour ;  and  after  this  trial  was  over,  certain 
heavy  punishments  were  to  be  inHicted  on  those 
who  should  have  still  persisted  in  their  rebellion, 
and  certain  high  premiums  were  to  be  bestowed 
as  a  graciai\8  reward  upon  the  penitent  and  obe- 
dient^ 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  notice,  that  this 
king*i  court  differed  in  some  respect  from  our 
courts  of  justice,  being  indeed  a  sort  of  court  of 
appeal,  to  which  questions  were  carried  after 
they  had  been  imperfectly  decided  in  the  com- 
mon courts !  And  although  witli  us  all  crimi- 
nals are  tried  (and  a  most  excellent  mode  of 
trial  it  is)  by  a  jury  of  their  peers,  yet  in  this 
king*8  country  the  mode  was  very  different ;  fur 

Q 


since  every  one  of  the  people  had  been  in  a  cex 
tain  sense  criminals,  the  king  did  not  think  it 
fair  to  make  them  judges  also.  It  would,  indeed, 
have  been  impossible  to  follow  in  all  respects 
the  customs  which  prevail  with  us,  for  the  crimes 
with  which  men  are  charged  in  our  courts  are 
mere  overt  acts^  as  the  lawyers  call  them,  that 
is,  acts  which  regard  the  outward  behaviour ; 
such  as  the  acts  of  striking,  maiming,  stealing, 
and  so  forth.  But  in  this  king's  court  it  is  not 
merely  outward  sins,  but  sins  of  the  heart  also 
which  were  to  be  punished.  Many  a  crime, 
therefore,  which  was  never  heard  of  in  the  court 
of  King's  Bench,  or  at  tlie  Old  ^iley,  and  which 
indeed  could  not  be  cognizable  by  these  courts, 
was  here  to  be  brought  to  light,  and  was  reserv- 
ed for  this  great  day.  Among  these  were  pride, 
and  oppression,  and  envy,  and  malice,  and  re 
venge,  and  covetousness,  and  secret  vanity  of 
mind,  and  evil  thoughts  of  all  sorts,  and  all  sin- 
ful wishes  and  desires.  When  covetousness,  in- 
deed, put  men  on  committing  robbery,  or  when 
malice  drove  them  to  acts  of  murder,  then  the 
common  courts  immediately  judged  the  crimi- 
nal, without  waiting  for  these  great  assizes ;  ne- 
vertheless,  since  even  a  thief  and  murderer 
would  now  and  then  escape  in  the  common 
courts,  for  want  of  evidence,  or  through  some 
fault  or  other  of  the  judge  or  jury,  the  escape 
was  of  little  moment  to  the  poor  criminal,  for 
he  was  sure  to  be  tried  again  by  this  great  king; 
and  even  though  the  man  should  have  been  pu- 
nished in  some  sense  before,  yet  he  had  now  a 
farther  and  more  lasting  punishment  to  fear, 
unless,  indeed,  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  ob- 
tained (by  the  means  I  before  spoke  of)  this 
great  king's  pardon.  The  sins  of  the  heart,  how- 
ever,  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  sort  of 
sins,  which  were  to  come  before  this  great  tri- 
bunal ;  and  these  were  to  be  judged  by  this  great 
king  in  person,  and  by  none  but  himself;  be- 
cause  he  alone  possessed  a  certain  power  of  get- 
ting at  all  secrets. 

1  once  heard  of  a  certain  king  of  Sicily,  who 
built  a  whispering  gallery  in  the  form  of  an  ear, 
through  which  he  could  hear  every  word  his  re- 
bellious subjects  uttered,  thoufifh  spoken  ever  so 
low.  But  this  secret  of  the  king  of  Sicily  was 
nothing  to  what  this  great  king  possoesed  ;  for 
he  had  Uie  power  of  knowing  every  thought 
which  was  conceived  in  the  mind,  though  it 
never  broke  out  into  words,  or  proceeded  to  ac- 
tions. 

Now  vou  may  be  readv  to  think,  perhaps 
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that  tncse  peoplt;  were  worse  off  than  any  others, 
because  they  were  to  be  examined  so  closely, 
and  judged  so  strictly.  Far  from  it;  the  king 
was  too  just  to  expect  bricks  without  giving 
them  straw ;  he  gave  them,  therefore,  every 
help  that  they  needed.  He  gave  them  a  book 
of  directions,  as  I  before  observed;  and  because 
they  were  natorally  shortsighted,  he  supplied 
them  with  a  glass  for  reading  it,  and  thus  the 
roost  dim-sighted  might  see,  if  they  did  not  wil. 
fully  shut  their  eyes :  but  though  the  king  tn- 
tiled  them  to  open  their  eyes  he  did  not  compel 
them ;  and  many  remain  stone  blind  all  their 
lives  with  the  book  in  their  hand,  because  they 
would  not  use  the  glass,  nor  take  the  proper 
means  for  reading  and  understanding  all  that 
was  written  for  them.  The  hnmble  and  sincere 
learned  in  time  to  see  even  that  part  of  the  book 
which  was  least  plainly  written ;  and  it  was 
observed  that  the  ability  to  understand  it  de- 
pended more  on  the  heart  than  the  head ;  an 
evil  disposition  blinded  the  sight,  while  humility 
operated  Mke  an  eye-salve. 

Now  it  happened  that  those  who  had  been  so 
lucky  as  to  escape  the  punishment  of  the  lower 
courts,  took  it  into  their  heads  that  they  were 
all  very  good  sort  of  people,  and  of  course  very 
safe  from  any  danger  at  this  ffreat  assize.  This 
grand  intended  trial,  indeed,  had  been  talked  of 
so  much,  and  put  off  so  long  (for  it  had  seemed 
long  at  least  to  these  short-sighted  people)  that 
many  persuaded  themselves  it  would  never  take 
place  at  all ;  and  far  the  greater  part  were  living 
away  therefore  without  ever  thinking  about  it ; 
they  went  on  just  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  been 
done  for  their  benefit ;  and  as  if  they  had  no 
king  to  please,  no  king*s  son  to  be  thankful  to, 
no  book  to  guide  themselves  by,  and  as  if  the 
assizes  were  never  to  come  about 

But  with  this  king  a  thousand  years  were  as 
a  day,  for  he  was  not  slack  concerning  his  pro- 
mises,  as  some  men  count  slackness, — So  at 
length  the  solemn  period  approached.  Still, 
however,  the  people  did  not  prepare  for  the  so- 
lemnity, or  rather,  they  prepared  for  it  much 
as  some  of  the  people  in  our  provincial  towns 
are  apt  to  prepare  for  the  annual  assize  times; 
I  mean  by  balls  and  feastings,  and  they  saw 
their  own  trial  come  on,  with  as  little  concern 
as  is  felt  by  the  people  in  our  streets,  when  they 
see  the  jud^e^s  procession  enter  the  town ;  they 
indeed  comfort  themselves  tharit  is  only  those  in 
the  prisons  who  are  guilty. 

Bat  when  at  last  the  day  came,  and  every 
man  found  that  he  was  to  be  judged  for  himself; 
and  that  somehow  or  other,  all  his  secrets  were 
brought  out,  and  that  there  was  now  no  escape, 
noi  even  a  short  reprieve,  things  began  to  take 
a  more  serious  turn.  Some  of  the  worst  of  the 
criminals  were  got  together  debating  in  an  outer 
court  of  the  grand  ball ;  and  there  they  passed 
their  time,  not  in  compunction  and  tears,  not  in 
comparing  their  lives  with  what  was  required  in 
that  book  which  had  been  given  tbe^m,  but  they 
derived  a  fallacious  hope  by  comp&ring  them- 
selves with  such  as  had  been  still  more  notorious 
offenders. 

One  who  had  grown  wealthy  by  rapine  and 
oppression,  but  had  contrived  to  keep  within  the 
fitter  of  the  law,  ineulled  a  poor  follow  as  a 


thief,  because  he  had  stolen  a  loaf  of  bread. 
*  You  are  far  wickeder  than  I  was,*  said  a  citi 
zen  to  his  apprentice, '  for  you  drank  and  swore 
at  the  ale-house  every  Sunday  night*  *  Yes, 
said  the  poor  follow,  *  but  it  was  your  fault  that 
I  did  so,  for  you  took  no  care  of  my  soul,  tut 
spent  all  your  Sabbaths  in  jaunting  abroad  or  in 
rioting  at  home ;  I  might  have  leamL,  but  there 
was  no  one  to  teach  me ;  I  might  have  followed 
a  good  example,  but  I  saw  only  bad  ones.  I 
sinned  against  less  light  than  you  did.*  A 
drunken  journeyman,  who  had  spent  all  his 
wages  on  gin,  rejoiced  that  be  had  not  spent  a 
groat  estate  in  bribery  at  elections,  as  the  lord 
of  his  manor  had  done,  while  a  perjured  elector 
boasted  that  he  was  no  drunkard  like  the  jour- 
neyman ;  and  the  member  himself  took  comfort 
that  he  had  never  received  the  bribes  which  he 
had  not  been  ashamed  to  offer. 

I  have  not  room  to  describe  the  awful  pomp 
of  tlie  court,  nor  the  terrible  sounding  of  the 
trumpet  which  attended  the  judge*8  entrance, 
nor  the  sitting  of  the  judge,  nor  the  opening  of 
the  bookis,  nor  the  crowding  of  the  millions,  who 
stood  before  him.  I  shall  pass  over  the  multi. 
tudes  who  were  tried  and  condemned  to  dun- 
gecAM  and  chains,  and  eternal  fire,  and  to  per. 
petual  banishment  from  the  presence  of  the 
king,  which  always  seemed  to  be  the  saddest 
part  of  the  sentence.  I  shall  only  notice  furtlier, 
a  few  who  brought  some  plea  of  merit,  and 
claimed  a  right  to  be  rewarded  by  the  king,  and 
even  deceived  themselves  so  far  as  to  think  that 
his  own  book  of  laws  would  be  their  justifica- 
tion. 

A  thoughtless  spendthrift  advanced  jwithout 
any  contrition,  and  said,  *that  he  bad  lived  hand- 
somely, and  had  hated  the  covetous  whom  God 
abhorreth ;  that  he  trusted  in  that  passage  of 
the  book  which  said,  that  covetouness  was  idola 
try  ;  and  that  he  therefore  hoped  for  a  favoura. 
ble  sentence.'  Now  it  proved  that  this  man  had 
not  only  avoided  covetousness,  but  that  he  had 
even  lefl  his  wife  and  children  in  want  through 
his  excessive  prodigality.  The  jud^  therefore 
immediately  pointed  to  that  place  in  the  book 
where  it  is  written,  he  that  provideth  not  for  his 
household  is  worse  than  an  infidel.  He  that 
liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  he  liveth  ;  *•  thou,* 
said  he,  ♦tn  thy  life  time,  receitedst  thy  good 
things,  and  now  thou  mwt  be  tormented.*  Then 
a  miser,  whom  hunger  and  hoarding  had  worn 
to  skin  and  bone,  crept  forward,  and  praised  the 
sentence  passed  on  this  extravagant  youth,  *  and 
surely,*  said  he,  *  since  he  is  condemned,  I  am 
a  man  that  may  make  some  plea  to  favour — I 
was  never  idle  or  drunk,  I  kept  m^  body  in  sub- 
jection. I  have  been  so  self^denyinp  that  I  am 
certainly  a  saint :  I  have  loved  neither  father 
nor  mother,  nor  wife  nor  children,  to  exce^  in 
all  this  I  have  obeyed  the  book  of  the  law.*  Then 
the  judge  said,  *  But  where  are  thy  works  of 
mercy  and  thy  labours  of  love,  see  that  family 
which  perished  in  thy  sight  last  hard  winter 
while  thy  bams  were  overflowing;  that  poor 
family  were  my  representatives ;  yet  they  were 
hungry,  and  thou  gavest  them  no  meat  Oo  to, 
now  thou  rich  fnan,  weep  and  howl  for  the  mise* 
rles  that  are  come  upon  you.  Your  gold  and 
your  silver  is  cankered^  and  the  ru9t  of  them 
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§kall  he  a  witness  against  you^  and  shall  eat 
your  flesh  as  it  were  fire.* 

Then  came  up  one  with  a  most  eelf-sufficient 
air.  He  walked  up  boldly,  having  in  one  hand 
the  plan  of  an  hospital  which  be  had  built,  and 
in  the  other  the  drawing  of  a  statue,  which  was 
erecting  for  Tiim  in  the  country  that  he  had  just 
left,  and  on  bis  forehead  appeared,  in  gold  let- 
ters, the  list  of  all  the  public  charities  to  which 
he  had  subscribed.  He  seemed  to  take  great 
pleasure  in  the  condemnation  of  the  miser,  and 
said,  *  Lord,  when  saw  I  thee  hungry  and  fed 
thee  not,  or  in  prison  and  visited  Uiee  not  7  1 
haye  visited  the  fatherless  and  widow  in  their 
affliction.*  Here  the  judge  cut  him  short,  by 
saying,  *Tnie,  thou  didst  visit  the  fatherless, 
bnt  didst  thou  fulfil  equally  that  other  pari  of 
my  command,  *  to  keep  thyself  unspotted  from 
the  world.*  No,  thou  wast  conformed  to  the 
world  in  many  of  its  sinful  customs,  *  thou  didst 
follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil ;  thou  didst  love 
the  world  and  the  things  of  the  world  ;  and  the 
motive  to  all  thy  charities  was  not  a  regard  to 
me  but  to  thy  own  credit  with  thy  fellow  men. 
Thou  hast  done  every  thing  for  the  sake  of  re. 
Mitation,  and  now  thou  art  vainly  trusting  in 
Ihy  deceitful  works,  instead  of  putting  all  thy 
trust  in  my  son,  who  has  offered  himself  to  be  a 
lorety  for  thee.  Where  has  been  that  humility 
ind  gratitude  to  him  which  was  required  of  thee. 
No,  thou  ^ouldst  be  thine  own  surety :  thou 
hast  trusted  in  thyself:  thou  hast  made  thy 
boast  of  thine  own  goodness ;  thou  hast  sought 
ifler  and  thou  hast  enjoyed  the  praise  of  men, 
tnd  verily  I  say  unto  thee,  *  thou  hast  had  thy 
/•ward.* 

A  poor  diseased  blind  cripple,  who  came  from 
She  very  hospital  which  this  great  man  had 
toilt,  then  fell  proetrate  on  his  mce,  crying  out, 
'  Lord  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  !*  on  which 
iie  judge,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  said,  *  Well 
ione,  good  and  faithful  servant*  The  poor  man 
replied,  *  Lord,  I  have  done  nothing  !* — ♦  But 
thou  hast  *  suffered  well,*  said  the  judge ;  *  thou 
hast  been  an  example  of  patience  and  meekness, 
and  though  thou  hadat  but  few  talents,  yet  thou 
hast  well  improved  those  few ;  thou  hadst  time, 
this  thou  didst  spend  in  the  humble  duties  of  thy 
station,  and  also  in  earnest  prayer ;  thou  didst 
pray  even  for  that  proud  founder  of  the  hospital, 
who  never  prayed  for  himself;  thou  wast  indeed 
blind  and  lame,  but  it  is  no  where  said,  my  son 
give  me  thv  feet,  or  thine  eves,  but  drive  me  thy 
heart ;  and  even  the  few  faculties  I  did  grant 
thee,  were  emplojred  to  my  glory ;  with  thine  ^ 
ears  thou  ildst  listed  to  my  word,  with  thy 


tongue  thou  didst  show  forth  my  praise,  *■  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.* 

There  were  several  who  came  forward,  and 
boasted  of  some  single  and  particular  virtue,  in 
which  the^  had  been  supposed  to  excel.  One 
talked  of  his  generosity,  another  of  his  courage, 
and  a  third  of  his  fortitude ;  but  it  proved  on  a 
close  examination,  that  some  of  those  supposed 
virtues  were  merely  the  effect  of  a  particular 
constitution  of  body  ;  that  others  proceeded  from 
a  false  motive,  and  that  not  a  few  of  them  were 
actual  vices,  since  they  were  carried  to  excess ; 
and  under  the  pretence  of  fulfilling  one  duty, 
some  other  duty  was  lost  sight  of;  in  short,  these 
partial  virtues  were  none  of  them  practised  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  king,  but  merely  to 
please  the  person*8  own  humour,  or  to  gain 
praise,  and  they  would  not,  therefore,  stand  this 
day*s  trio],  for  *  he  that  had  kept  the  whole  law, 
and  yet  had  wilfully  and  habitually  offended  in 
any  one  point,  was  declared  guilty  of  breaking 
the  whole.' 

At  this  moment  a  sort  of  thick  scales  fell  from 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  They  could  now  no 
longer  take  comfort,  as  they  had  done  for  so 
many  years,  by  measuring  their  neighbours* 
conduct  against  their  own.  Each  at  once  saw 
himself  in  his  true  light,  and  found,  alas !  when 
it  was  too  late,  that  he  should  have  made  the 
book  which  had  been  given  him  his  rule  of  prac- 
tice before,  since  it  now  proved  to  be  the  rule 
by  which  he  was  to  be  judged.  Nay,  every  one 
now  thought  himself  even  wor^  than  his  neigh- 
bour, because,  while  he  only  saw  and  heard  of 
the  guilt  of  others,  he  felt  his  own  in  all  its  ag- 
gravated  horror. 

To  complete  their  confusion,  they  were  com- 
pelled  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  jud^ 
who  condemned  them ;  and  also  to  approve  the 
favourable  sentence  by  which  thousands  of  other 
criminals  had  not  only  their  lives  saved,  but 
were.made  happy  and  glorious  beyond  all  ima- 
gination ;  not  tot  any  great  merits  which  they 
Bad  to  produce,  but  in  consequence  of  their  sin- 
cere repentance,  and  their  humble  acceptance 
of  the  pardon  offered  to  them  by  the  king*8  son. 
One  thing  was  remarkable,  that  whilst  most  of 
those  who  were  condemned,  never  expected 
condemnation,  but  even  claimed  a  reward  for 
their  supposed  innocence  o^  goodness,  all  who 
were  real^  rewarded  and  forgiven  were  sensible 
that  they  owed  their  pardon  to  a  mere  act  of 
grace,  and  they  cried  out  with  one  voice,  *  Not 
unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  onto  thy  name  be  the 
praise!* 


THE  SERVANT  MAN  TURNED  SOIJ)IER. 


OR  THE  FAni-WEATHER  CHRISTIAN. 
AN  ALLEGORY, 


WujXiBi  was  a  lively  young  servant,  who  lived 
inn.gT\%t  hut  very  irregular  family.  His  place 
mzM  on  the  whole,  agreeable  to  him,  and  suited 
to  his  gay  thoaghuess  temper.  He  found  a 
i^ntiful  table  and  a  good  cellar.    There  was. 


indeed,  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done,  thougn 
it  was  penormed  with  much  disorder  and  con- 
fusion. The  family  in  the  main  were  not  un- 
kind to  him,  though  they,ofUn  contradicted  and 
crossed  him,  especially  when  things  went  il) 
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with  themseWes.  This,  William  never  much 
liked,  for  he  was  always  fond  of  having  his  own 
way.  There  was  a.  merry,  or  rather  a  noisy 
and  riotous  servant^s  hall ;  for  disorder  and 
quarrels  are  indeed  the  usual  efTects  of  plenty 
and  unrestrained  indul&^cnce.  The  men  were 
smart,  but  idle ;  the  maids  were  showy  but  li- 
centious, and  all  did  pretty  much  as  they  liked 
for  a  time,  but  the  time  was  commonly  short. 
The  wages  were  reckoned  high,  but  they  wore 
seldom  paid,  and  it  was  even  said  by  sober  peo- 
ple, that  the  family  was  insolvent,  and  never 
fulfilled  any  of  theii  flattering  engagements,  or 
their  most  positive  promises  ;  but  still,  notwith- 
standing their  real  poverty,  things  went  on  with 
just  the  same  thoughtlessness  and  splendour, 
and  neither  master  nor  servants  looked  beyond 
the  jollity  of  the  present  hour. 

In  this  unruly  family  there  was  little  church 
going,  and  still  less  praying  at  home.  They 
pretended,  indeed,  in  a  general  way,  to  believe 
in  the  Bible,  but  it  was  only  an  outward  pro- 
fession, few  of  them  read  it  at  all,  and  even 
of  those  who  did  road  it  still  fewer  were  govern- 
cd  by  it.  There  was  indeed  a  Bible  lying  on 
the  table  in  the  great  hall,  which  was  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  an  oath,  but  was 
seldom  used  on  any  other  occasion,  and  some 
of  the  heads  of  the  family  were  of  opinion  that 
this  was  its  only  real  use,  as  it  might  serve  to 
keep  the  lower  parts  of  it  in  order. 

William,  who  was  fond  of  novelty  and  plea- 
sure, was  apt  to  be  negligent  of  the  duties  of 
the  house.  He  used  to  stay  out  on  his  errands, 
and  one  of  his  favourite  amusements  was  going 
to  the  parade  to  see  the  soldiers  exercise.  He 
saw  with  envy  how  smartly  they  were  dressod, 
listened  with  rapture  to  the  lAusic,  and  fancied 
that  a  soldier  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  to 
and  fro  in  a  certain  regular  order,  to  go  through 
a  little  easy  exercise,  in  short,  to  live  without 
fighting,  fatigue,  or  danger. 

O,  sold  he,  whenever  he  was  affronted  at 
home,  what  a  fine  thing  it  must  be  to  be  a  sol- 
dier !  to  be  so  woU  dressed,  to  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  move  to  the  pleasant  sound  of  fife  and 
drum,  and  to  have  so  many  people  come  to  look 
at  one,  and  admire  one.  O  it  must  be  a  fine 
thing  to  be  a  soldier  ! 

Yet  when  the  vexation  of  the  moment  was 
over,  he  found  so  much  ease  and  diversion  in  the 
great  family,  it  was  so  suited  to  his  low  taste 
and  sensual  appetites,  that  he  thought  no  more 
of  the  matter.  He  forgot  the  glories  of  a  soldier, 
and  eagerly  returned  to  all  Uie  mean  gratifica- 
tions of  the  kitchen.  His  evil  habits  were  but 
little  attended  to  by  those  with  whom  he  lived ; 
his  faults,  among  which  were  lying  and  swear- 
ing,  were  not  oflen  corrected  by  the  family,  who 
had  little  objection  to  those  sins,  which  only 
oflTended  Grod  and  did  not  much  affiict  their  own 
interest  or  property.  And  except  that  William 
was  obliged  to  work  rather  more  than  he  liked, 
ho  found  little,  while  he  was  younjgr  and  healthy, 
that  was  Tery  disagreeable  in  this  service.  So 
he  went  on,  still  thmking,  however,  when  things 
went  a  little  cross,  what  a  fine  thing  it  was  to 
be  a  soldier !  At  last  one  day  as  he  was  waiting 
at  dinner,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  let  fall  a 
ehina  dish,  and  broke  it  all  to  pieces.    It  was  a 


curious  dish,  much  valued  by  the  family,  as  they 
pretended  ;  this  family  were  indeed  apt  to  set  a 
false  fantastic  value  on  things,  and  not  to  esti- 
mate them  by  their  real  worth.  The  heads  of 
the  family,  who  had  generally  been  rather  pa- 
tient and  good-humoured  with  \VilIiam,  as  I 
said  before,  for  those  vices,  which  though  oflen* 
sive  to  God  did  not  touch  their  own  pocket,  now 
flew  out  into  a  violent  passion  with  him,  called 
him  a  thousand  hard  names,  and  even  threaten- 
ed to  horsewhip  him  for  his  shameful  negli- 
gence. 

William  in  a  great  fright,  for  he  was  a  sad 
coward  at  bottom,  ran  directly  out  of  the  house 
to  avoid  the  threatened  punishment ;  and  hap- 
pening just  at  that  very  time  to  pass  by  the  pa- 
rade where  the  soldiers  chanced  to  be  then  ex 
ercising,  his  resolution  was  taken  in  a  moment. 
He  instantly  determined  to  be  no  more  a  slave, 
as  he  called  it  \  he  would  return  no  more  to  be 
subject  to  the  humours  of  a  tyrannical  familv ; 
no,  he  was  resolved  to  be  free ;  or  at  least,  if  he 
must  serve,  he  would  serve  no  master  but  the 
kmg. 

William,  who  had  now  and  then  happened  to 
hear  from  the  accidental  talk  of  the  soldiers 
that  those  who  served  the  great  family  he  had 
lived  with,  were  slaves  to  their  tyranny  and 
vices,  had  also  heard  in  the  same  casual  man- 
ner, that  the  service  of  the  king  was  perfect  free- 
dom' Now  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  hope 
that  tills  might  be  a  freedom  to  do  evil,  or  at 
least  to  do  notliing,  so  he  thought  it  was  the 
only  place  in  the  world  to  suit  hira. 

A  fine  likely  young  man  as  William  was,  had 
no  great  difficulty  to  get  enlisted.  The  few 
forms  were  soon  settled,  he  received  the  bounty 
money  as  eagerly  as  it  was  oflercd,  took  the 
oaths  of  allegiance,  was  joined  to  the  regiment 
and  heartily  welcomed  by  his  new  comrades. 
Ho  was  the  happiest  fellow  alive.  All  was 
,  smooth  and  calm.  The  day  happened  to  be 
very  fine,  and  therefore  William  always  reckon- 
ed  upon  a  fine  day.  The  scene  was  gay  and 
lively,  the  music  cheerful,  he  found  the  exeicisc 
very  easy,  and  he  tliought  there  was  little  more 
expected  from  him. 

He  soon  began  to  flourish  away  in  his  t^lk ; 
and  when  he  met  with  any  one  of  his  old  fellow 
servants,  he  fell  a  prating  about  marches  and 
counter-marches,  and  blockades,  and  battles,  and 
sieges,  and  blood,  and  death,  and  triumphs,  and 
victories,  all  at  random,  Ibr  these  were  words 
and  phrases  he  had  picked  up  without  at  all  un* 
derstanding  what  he  said.  Ho  had  no  know- 
ledge,  and  therefore  he  had  no  modesty,  ho  had 
no  experience  and  therefore  he  had  no  fears. 

All  seemed  to  go  on  swimroinr^ly,  for  he  had 
as  yet  no  trhU.  Ho  began  to  think  with  triumph 
what  a  mean  life  be  had  escaped  from  in  the  old 
quarrelsome  fkmily,  and  what  a  happy,  honoura- 
ble life  he  should  have  in  the  army.  O  there  wa? 
no  life  like  the  life  of  a  k)Idier ! 

In  a  short  time,  however,  war  broke  out,  hit 
regiment  was  one  of  the  first  which  was  calico 
oat  to  actual  and  hard  service.  As  Williain 
was  the  most  raw  of  all  the  recruits  he  was  Um 
first  to  murmur  at  the  difficulties  and  hardshipe 
the  cold  and  hunger,  the  fatiguo  and  danger  of 
being  a  soldier.     O  what  watchings,  and  perils 
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And  trials,  and  hardships,  and  difficulties  he  now 
thoug'ht  attended  a  military  life !  Surely,  said 
he,  I  could  never  have  suspected  all  this  misery 
when  I  used  to  see  the  men  on  the  parade  in  our 
town 

He  now  found,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  all 
the  field-days  he  used  to  attend,  all  tlie  evolu- 
tions and  exercises  which  ho  had  observed  the 
soldiers  to  go  through  in  the  calm  times  of  peace 
and  safety,  were  only  meant  to  fit,  train  and 
qualify  them,  for  the  actual  service  which  they 
were  now  sent  out,  to  perform  by  the  command 
of  the  king. 

The  truth  is,  William  often  complained  when 
there  was  no  real  hardship  to  complain  of;  for 
the  common  troubles  of  life  fell  out  pretty  much 
alike  to  the  great  fkmily  which  William  had 
led,  and  to  Uic  soldiers  in  the  king's  army. 
But  the  spirit  of  obedience,  discipline,  and  self- 
denial  of  the  latter  seemed  hardships  to  one  of 
William^s  loose  turn  of  mind.  When  he  began 
to  murmur,  some  good  old  soldier  clapped  him 
on  the  back,  saying,  cheer  up  lad,  it  is  a  king- 
dom you  are  to  strive  for,  if  we  faint  not,  hence- 
forth there  is  laid  up  for  us  a  great  reward,  we 
have  the  king's  word  for  it  man.  William  ob- 
served, that  to  those  who  truly  believed  this, 
their  labours  were  as  nothing,  but  he  himself 
did  not  at  the  bottom  believe  it;  and  it  was  ob- 
served, of  all  the  soldiers  who  failed,  the  true 
cause  was  that  they  did  not  really  believe  the 
king's  promise.  He  was  surprised  to  see  that 
those  soldiers,  who  used  to  bluster  and  boast, 
and  deride  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  now  began 
to  fall  away  ;  while  such  as  had  faithfully  obey- 
ed the  king's  orders,  and  believed  in  his  word, 
were  sustained  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Those  who 
had  trusted  in  their  own  strength  all  fainted  on 
the  slightest  attack,  while  those  who  had  put  on 
the  armour  of  the  king's  providing,  the  sword, 
and  the  shield,  and  the  helmet,  and  the  breast- 
plate, and  whose  feet  were  shod  according  to 
order,  now  endured  hardship  as  good  soldiers, 
and  were  enabled  to  fight  the  good  fight 

An  engagement  was  expected  immediately. 
The  men  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  battle. 
While  the  rest  of  the  corps  were  so  preparing, 
William's  whole  thoughts  were  bent  on  con- 
triving how  he  might  desert.  But  alas  !  he  was 
watched  on  all  sides,  be  could  not  possibly  de- 
vise  any  means  to  escape.  The  danger  increas- 
ed  every  moment,  the  battle  came  on.  William, 
who  had  been  so  sure  and  confident  before  he 
entered,  flinched  in  the  moment  of  trial,  while 
h'ls  more  quiet  and  less  boastfb!  comrades  pre- 
pared boldly  to  do  their  duty.  William  looked 
about  on  all  sides,  and  saw  that  there  was  no 
9je  upon  him,  for  he  did  not  know  that  the 
lung's  eye  was  every  where  at  once.  He  at 
last  thought  he  spied  a  chance  of  escaping,  not 
from  the  enemy,  but  from  his  own  army.  While 
he  was  endeavouring  to  escape,  a  ball  from  the 
opposite  camp  took  off  his  leg.  As  he  fell,  the 
first  words  which  broke  from  him  were,  while 
I  was  in  my  duty  I  was  preserved  ;  in  the  very 
act  of  deserting  I  am  wounded.  He  lay  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  be  trampled  to  death, 
but  as  the  confusion  was  a  little  over,  he  was 
taken  off  the  field  bv  sorii^  of  his  own  party. 


laid  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  lefl  to  himself 
aAer  his  wound  was  dressed. 

The  skirmish,  for  it  proved  nothing  moro, 
was  soon  over.  The  greater  part  of  the  regi- 
ment escaped  in  safety.  William  in  the  mean 
time  suffered  cruelly  both  in  mind  and  body. 
To  the  pains  of  a  wounded  soldier,  he  added  the 
disgrace  of  a  coward,  and  the  infamy  of  a  de- 
serter. O,  cried  he,  why  was  I  such  a  fool  at 
to  leave  the  great  family  I  lived  in,  where  there 
was  meat  and  drink  enough  and  to  spare,  only 
on  account  of  a  little  quarrel  7  I  might  have 
made  up  that  with  them  as  we  had  done  our 
former  quarrels.  Why  did  I  leave  a  life  of  ease 
and  pleasure,  where  I  had  only  a  little  rub  now 
and  then,  for  a  life  of  daily  discipline  and  con 
stant  danger?  Why  did  I  turn  soldier?  O 
what  a  miserable  animal  is  a  soldier ! 

As  he  was  sitting  in  this  weak  and  disabled 
condition,  uttering  the  above  complaints,  he  oh 
served  a  venerable  old  officer,  with  thin  pray 
locks  on  his  head,  and  on  his  face,  deep  wrinkles 
engraved  by  time,  and  many  an  honest  scar 
inflicted  bv  war.  William  had  heard  this  old 
officer  highly  commended  for  his  extradrdinary 
courage  and  conduct  in  battle,  and  in  peace  he 
used  to  see  him  cool  and  collected,  devoutly  em- 
ployed in  reading  and  praying  in  the  interval 
of  more  active  duties.  He  could  not  help  com- 
paring this  officer  with  himself.  I,  said  he, 
flinched  and  drew  back,  and  would  even  have 
deserted  in  the  moment  of  peril,  and  now  in  re- 
turn,  I  have  no  consolation  in  the  hour  of  repose 
and  safety.  I  would  not  6ght  then,  1  cannot 
pray  now.  O  why  would  I  ever  think  of  being 
a  soldier  ?  He  then  began*  afresh  to  weep  and 
lament,  and  he  groaned  so  loud  that  he  drew 
the  notice  of  the  officer,  who  came  up  to  him, 
kindly  sat  down  by  him,  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  inquired  with  as  much  affection  as  if  he 
had  been  his  brother,  what  was  the  matter  with 
him,  and  what  particular  distress,  more  than 
the  common  fortune  of  war  it  was  which  drew 
from  him  such  bitter  groans  7  •  I  know  some- 
thing  of  surgery,'  added  he,  *  let  me  examine 
your  wound,  and  assbt  you  with  such  little 
comfort  as  I  can.* 

William  at  once  saw  the  difference  between 
the  soldiers  in  the  king's  army,  and  the  people 
in  the  ereat  family ;  the  latter  commonly  with- 
drew  their  kindness  in  sickness  and  trouble, 
when  most  wanted,  which  was  just  the  very 
time  when  the  others  came  forward  to  assist 
He  told  the  officer  his  little  history,  the  manner 
of  his  living  in  the  great  family,  the  trifling 
cause  of  his  quarrelling  with  it,  the  slip^ht 
ground  of  his  entering  into  the  king's  service 
» Sir,'  said  he,  •  I  quarrelled  with  the  famLy 
and  I  thought  I  was  at  once  fit  for  the  army  t  I 
did  not  know  the  qualifications  it  required.  I  had 
not  reckoned  on  discipline,  and  hardships,  and 
self-denial.  I  liked  well  enoogh  to  sing  a  loyal 
song,  or  drink  the  king's  health,  but  I  find  I  do 
not  relish  working  and  fighting  for  him,  thourf- 
I  rashly  promised  even  to  lay  down  my  life  to 
his  service  if  called  upon,  when  I  took  the 
bounty  money  and  the  oath  of  alJegiance.  In 
short,  sir,  I  find  that  I  long  for  the  ease  and 
sloth,  the  merriment  and  the  feasting  of  mv  old 
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service ;  I  find  I  cannot  be  a  soldier,  and,  to 
speak  truth,  I  was  in  the  very  act  of  deserting 
when  I  was  stopped  short  bj  the  cannon  ball. 
So  that  I  feel  the  gnilt  of  desertion,  and  the 
misery  of  having  lost  my  leg  into  the  bargain.* 

The  officer  thus  replied :  *your  state  is  that 
of  every  worldly  irreligious  man.  The  great 
family  you  served  is  a  just  picture  of  the  world. 
The  wages  the  world  promises  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  do  its  work  are  high,  but  the  payment 
is  attended  with  much  disappointment;  nay, 
the  world,  like  your  great  family,  is  in  itself 
insolvent,  and  in  its  very  nature  incapable  of 
making  good  the  promises,  and  of  paying  the 
high  rewards  which  it  holds  out  to  tempt  its 
credulous  followers.  The  ungodly  world,  like 
your  family,  cares  little  for  church,  and  still  less 
for  prayer ;  and  considers  the  Bible  rather  as  an 
instrument  to  make  an  oath  binding,  in  order  to 
keep  the  vulgar  in  obedience,  than  in  contain- 
ing in  itself  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
and  as  a  title  deed  to  heaven.  The  generality 
of  men  love  the  world  as  you  did  your  service, 
while  it  smiles  upon  them,  and  ^ives  them  easy 
work  and  plenty  of  meat  and  drmk ;  but  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  cross  and  contradict  them,  they 
get  out  of  humour  with  it,  just  as  you  did  witn 
your  service.  They  then  think  its  drud^ry 
hard,  its  rewards  low.  They  find  out  that  it  is 
high  in  its  expectations  from  them,  and  slack 
in  its  payments  to  them.  And  the^  begin  to 
fancy,  (because  they  do  not  hear  religious  peo- 
ple murmur  as  they  do,)  that  there  must  be 
some  happiness  in  religion.  The  world,  which 
takes  no  account  of  their  deeper  sins,  at  length 
brings  them  into  discredit  for  some  act  of  im- 
prudence, just  as  your  family  overlooked  your 
lying  and  swearing,  but  threatened  to  drub  you 
for  breaking  a  china  dish.  Such  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world !  it  particularly  bears  with 
those  who  only  break  the  laws  of  Grod,  but  se- 
verely  punishes  the  smallest  negligence  by 
which  they  themselves  are  injured.  The  world 
soc^ner  pardons  the  breaking  ten  commandments 
of  God,  than  even  a  china  dish  of  its  own. 

*  Afler  some  cross  or  opposition,  worldly  men, 
as  I  said  before,  begin  to  think  how  much  con- 
tent and  chuerftxlness  they  remember  to  have 
seen  in  religious  people.  They  therefore  begin 
to  fancy  that  religion  must  be  an  easy  and  de- 
lightful, as  well  as  a  good  thing.  They  have 
heard  that,  her  ways  are  ways  d^  pleasantness ^ 
and  all  her  paths  are  peace  ;  and  they  persuade 
themselves,  that  by  this  is  meant  worldly 
pleasantness  and  sensual  peace.  They  resolve 
at  length  to  try  it,  to  turn  their  back  upon  the 
world,  to  engage  in  the  service  of  Grod  and  turn 
Christians  ;  just  as  j^ou  resolved  to  leave  vour 
old  service,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  king 
and  turn  soldier.  But  as  you  quitted  your  place 
in  a  passion,  so  they  leave  the  world  in  a  huff*. 
They  do  not  count  the  cost  They  do  not  cal- 
culate upon  the  darling  sin,  the  habitual  plea- 
sures, the  ease  and  vanities  which  they  under- 
take by  their  new  engagements  to  renounce,  any 
more  than  you  counted  what  indulgences  you 
were  going  to  give  up  when  you  quitted  the 
luxuries  and  idleness  of  your  place  to  enlist  in 
the  soldier's  warfare.  They  have,  as  I  said, 
teen  Christians  cheerful,  and  thev  mistook  the 


ground  of  their  cheerfulness ;  they  faneidd  it 
aiose,  not  because  through  grace  they  had  con- 
quered difficulties,  but  because  they  had  nc 
difficulties  in  their  passage.  They  fancied  that 
religion  found  the  road  smooth,  whereas  it  only 
helps  to  bear  with  a  rough  road  without  com- 
plaint  They  do  not  know  that  these  Christians 
are  of  good  cheer,  not  because  the  world  is 
free  from  tribulation,  but  because  Christ,  their 
captain,  has  overcome  the  world.  But  the  irre. 
ligous  man,  who  has  only  seen  the  outside  of  a 
Christian  in  his  worldly  intercourse,  knows 
little  of  hb  secret  conflicts,  his  trials,  his  self- 
denials,  his  warefare  with  the  world  without ; 
and  with  his  own  corrupt  desires  within. 

*  The  irreligious  man  quarrels  with  the  world 
on  some  such  occasion  as  you  did  with  your 
place.  He  now  puts  on  the  oatward  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  religion,  and  assumes  the  badge 
of  Christianity,  just  as  you  were  struck  with  the 
show  of  a  field  day  ;  just  as  you  were  pleased 
with  the  music  and  the  marching,  and  put  on 
the  cockade  and  red  coat  All  seems  smooth 
for  a  little  while.  He  goes  throngh  the  out. 
ward  exercises  of  a  Christian,  a  degree  of  credit 
attends  his  new  profession,  but  he  never  sus- 
pects there  is  either  difficulty  or  discipline  at- 
tending it;  he  fancies  religion  is  a  thing  for 
talking  about,  and  not  a  thing  of  the  heart  and 
the  life.  He  never  suspScts  Uiat  all  the  psalm- 
singing  he  joins  in,  and  the  sermons  he  hears, 
and  the  other  means  he  is  using,  are  only  as 
the  exercises  and  the  evolutions  of  the  soldiers, 
to  fit  and  prepare  him  for  actual  service ;  and 
that  these  means  are  no  more  religion  itself, 
than  the  exercises  and  evolutions  of  your  parade 
were  real  warfare. 

'  At  length  some  trial  arises :  this  nominal 
Christian  is  called  to  differ  from  the  world  in 
some  great  point;  something  happens  which 
may  strike  at  his  comfort,  or  his  credit,  or  se- 
curity.  This  cools  his  zeal  for  religion,  just  as 
the  view  of  an  engagement  cooled  your  courage 
as  a  soldier.  He  finds  he  was  only  angry  with 
the  world,  he  was  not  tired  of  it  He  was  out 
of  humour  with  the  world,  not  because  he  had 
seen  through  its  vanity  and  emptiness,  but  bo 
cause  the  world  was  out  of  humour  with  him. 
He  finds  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  be  a  fair 
weather  Christian,  bold  where  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done,  and  confident  where  there  is  nothing 
to  be  feared.  Difficulties  unmask  him  to  others ; 
temptations  unmask  him  to  himself;  he  dis- 
covers,  that  though  he  is  a  high  professor,  he  is 
no  Christian ;  just  as  you  found  out  that  your^ 
red  coat  and  your  cockade,  your  shoulder-knnt 
and  your  musket,  did  not  prevent  you  from  be 
ing  a  coward. 

*  Your  misery  in  the  military  life,  like  that  of 
the  nominal  Christian,  arose  from  your  love  of 
ease,  your  cowardice,  and  your  self  ignorance 
You  rushed  into  a  new  way  of  life,  withovtl 
trying  after  one  qualification  for  it  A  total 
change  of  heart  ana  temper  were  necessary  for 
your  new  calling.  With  new  views  and  prin- 
ciples  the  soldier's  life  would  have  been  not  only 
easy,  but  delightful  to  you.  But  while  witli  a  new 
profession  you  retained  your  old  nature  it  is  no 
wonder  if  all  discipline  seemed  intolerable   ts 


you. 
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*Tbe  true  Cfarifltian,  like  the  brave  soldier, 
is  supported  under  dangers  by  a  strong  faith 
that  the  fruits  of  that  victory  for  which  he  fights 
will  be  safety  and  peace.  But,  alas !  the  plea- 
sores  of  this  world  are  present  and  visible ;  the 


rewards  for  which  lie  strives  are  remote.  He 
therefore  fails,  because  nothing  short  of  a  lively 
faith  can  ever  outweigh  a  strong  present  tempUt- 
tion,  and  lead  a  man  to  prefer  the  joys  of  con* 
quest  to  the  pleasures  of  indulgence. 


BETTY  BROWN, 

THE  ST.  GILES'S  ORANGE  GIRL: 
^ITH  SOME  ACX30UNT  OF  MRS.  SPONGE,  THE  MONEY-LENDER. 


Bbttt  Brown  the  orange  girl,  was  born  no- 
body knows  where,  and  br^  nobody  knows 
kow.  No  girl  in  all  the  streets  of  London  could 
drive  a  Inu'row  more  nimbly,  avoid  pushing 
against  passengers  more  dexterously,  or  cry  her 
'  fine  Ghina  oranges*  in  a  shriller  Yoite.  But 
then  she  could  neither  sew,  nor  spin,  nor  knit, 
nor  wash,  nor  iron,  nor  read,  nor  spell.  Betty 
had  not  been  always  in  so  ^food  a  situation  as 
that  in  which  we  now  describe  her.  She  came 
into  the  world  before  so  many  good  gentlemen 
and  ladies  began  to  concern  themselves  so 
kindly  that  the  poor  might  have  a  little  learning. 
There*  was  no  charitable  society  then  as  there  is 
now,  to  pick  up  poor  friendless  children  in  the 
streets,*  and  put  them  into  a  good  house,  and 
give  them  meat,  and  drink,  and  lodging,  and 
learning,  and  teack  them  to  set  their  bread  in 
an  honest  way,  into  the  bargam.  Whereas,  this 
now  is  often  the  case  in  London ;  blessed  be  Grod 
who  has  ordend  the  bounds  of  our  habitation, 
and  cast  our  lot  in  such  a  country ! 

The  longest  thing  that  Betty  can  remember 
is,  that  she  used  to  crawl  up  out  of  a  night  cel- 
lar, stroU  about  the  streets,  and  pick  cinders 
from  the  scavengers*  carts.  Among  the  ashes 
she  sometimes  round  some  ragged  gauze  and 
dirty  ribands ;  with  these  she  used  to  dizen  her- 
self out,  and  join  the  merry  bands  on  the  first 
of  May.  This  was  not,  however,  quite  fair,  as 
•ke  did  not  lawfully  belong  either  to  the  female 
dancers,  who  foot  it  gayly  round  the  garland,  or 
to  the  sooty  tribe,  who,  on  this  happy  holyday, 
fbreet  their  year's  toil  in  Pertman  square,  cheer- 
ed  by  the  tender  bounty  of  her  whose  wit  has 
long  enlivened  the  most  learned,  and  whose 
taste  and  talents  long  adorned  the  must  polished 
societies.  Betty,  however,  oflen  got  a  few  scraps, 
by  appearing  to  belong  to  both  parties.  But  as 
ske  grew  bigger  and  was  not  an  idle  girl,  she 
always  put  herielf  in  the  way  of  doing  some- 
thing. She  would  run  of  errands  for  Uie  foot- 
men, or  sweep  the  door  for  the  maid  of  any 
house  where  she  was  known;  she  would  run  and 
fetch  some  porter  and  never  was  once  known 
either  to  sip  a  drop  by  the  way,  or  steal  the  pot 
Her  quickness  and  fidelity  in  doing  little  jobs, 
got  her  into  favour  with  a  lazy  cook-maid,  who 
was  too  apt  to  give  away  her  master's  cold  meat 
aad  beer,  aot  to  those  who  were  most  in  want, 
bat  to  those  who  waited  upon  her,  and  did  the 
little  things  for  her  whieh  she  ought  to  have 
done  herself 
The  cook,  who  found  Betty  a  dexterous  girl, 
I  employed  her  to  sell  ends  of  candles,  pieces 
•  Tbe  Philanthropic 


r  of  meat  and  cheese,  the  lumps  of  butter,  or  any 
thing  else  she  could  crib  from  the  house.  These 
I  were  all  cirried  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Sponge,  who 
I  kept  a  little  shop,  and  a  kind  of  eating-house 
for  poor  working  people,  not  far  from  the  Seven 
Dials.  She  also  bought  as  well  as  sold,  many 
kinds  of  second-hand  things,  and  was  not  scru 
pulous  to  know  whether  what  she  bought  was 
honestly  come  by,  provided  she  Could  get  it  for 
a  sixth  part  of  what  it  was  worth.  But  if  the 
owner  presumed  to  ask  for  its  real  value,  then 
she  had  sudden  qualms  of  conscience,  instantly 
suspected  the  thmgs  were  stolen,  and  gave  her- 
self -airs  of  honesty,  which  oflen  took  in  poor 
silly  people,  and  gave  her  a  sort  of  half  reputa- 
tion among  the  needy  and  ignorant,  whose  friend 
she  hypocritically  pretended  to  be. 

To  this  artful  woman  Betty  carried  the  cook*s 
pilferings ;  and  as  Mrs.  Sponge  would  give  no^ 
great  price  for  these  in  money,  the  cook  was 
willing  to  receive  payment  for  her  eatables  in 
Mrs.  Sponge's  drinkables ;  for  she  dealt  in  all 
kinds  of  spirits.  I  shall  only  just  remark  here, 
that  one  receiver,  like  Mrs.  Sponge,  makes  many 
pilferers,  who  are  tempted  to  commit  these  petty 
thieveries,  by  knowing  how  easy  it  is  to  dispose 
of  them  at  such  iniquitous  houses. 

Betty  was  faithful  to  both  her  employers, 
which  is  extrrordinary,  considering  the  great- 
ness  of  the  temptation  and  her  utter  jgnoranoe 
of  good  and  evil.  One  day  she  ventured  to  ask 
Mrs.  Sponge,  if  she  could  not  assist  her  to  get 
into  a  more  settled  wav  of  life.  She  told  her 
that  whea  she  rose  ia  the  morning  she  nevei 
knew  where  she  should  lie  at  night,  nor  was  she 
ever  sure  of  a  meal  beforehand.  Mrs.  Sponge 
asked  her  what  she  thought  herself  fit  for* 
Betty,  with  fear  and  trembling,  said  there  was 
one  trade  for  which  she  thought  herself  quali- 
fied, but  she  had  not  the  ambition  to  look  so 
high;  it  was  far  above  her  humble  views ;  this 
was,  to  have  a  barrow,  and  sell  fruit,  as  several 
othur  of  Mrs.  Spongers  customers  did,  whom  slie 
had  often  looked  up  to  with  envy,  little  expect- 
ing herself  ever  to  attain  so  independent  u  sta- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Sponge  was  an  artful  woman.  Bad  as 
she  was,  she  was  always  aiming  at  something 
of  a  character ;  this  was  a  great  help  to  her 
trade.  While  she  watched  keenly  to  make  every 
thing  turn  to  her  own  profit,  she  had  a  false 
fawning  way  of  seeming  to  do  all  sho  did  oal 
of  pity  and  kindness  to  the  distressed;  and  she 
seldonn  committed  an  extortion,  but  she  tried  to 
make  the  persons  she  cheated  believe  them- 
salves  highly  obliged  to  her  kindness.    Bf  thus 
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pretonding  to  be  their  friend,  she  gained  their 
confidence;  and  she  grew  rich  herself^  while 
they  thought  she  was  only  showing  favour  to 
them.  Various  were  the  arts  she  had  of  getting 
rich ;  and  the  mdney  she  got  by  grinding  the 
poor,  she  spent  in  the  roost  luxurious  living ; 
while  she  would  haggle  with  her  hungry  cus- 
tomers for  a  farthing,  she  would  spend  pounds 
on  the  most  costly  delicacies  for  herself. 

Mrs.  Sponge,  laying  aside  that  haughty  look 
and  voice,  well  known  to  such  as  had  the  mis. 
fortune  to  be  in  her  debt,  put  on  the  hypocritical 
smile  and  sofl  \*anting  tone,  which  she  always 
assumed,  when  she  meant  to  flatter  her  supe- 
riors, or  take  in  her  dependents.  •  Betty,*  said 
she,  *  I  am  resolved  to  stand  your  friend.  These 
are  sad  times  to  be  sure.  Money  is  money  now. 
Yet  I  am  resolved  to  put  you  in  a  handsome 
way  of  living.  You  shall  have  a  barrow,  and 
well  furnished  too.*  Betty  could  not  have  felt 
more  ioy  or  gratitude,  if  she  had  been  told  that 
she  should  have  a  coach.  *  O,  madam  !*  said 
Betty,  '  it  is  impossible.  I  have  not  a  penny  in 
the  world  towards  helping  me  to  set  up.*  *  I  will 
take  care  of  that,*  said  Mrs.  Sponge ;  *  only  you 
.must  do  as  I  bid  you.  You  must  pay  me  in- 
terest for  my  money ;  and  you  will,  of  course, 
be  glad  also  to  pay  so  much  every  night  for  a 
nice  hot  supper  which  I  get  ready  quite  out  of 
kindness^  for  a  number  of  poor  working  people. 
This  will  be  a  great  comfort  for  such  a  friend- 
less girl  as  you,  for  my  victuals  and  drink  are 
the  ^st,  and  ray  company  the  merriest  of  any 
in  all  St  Giles's.*  Betty  thought  all  this  only  so 
many  more  favours,  and  .curtseying  to  the 
ground,  said,  *  To  be  sure,  ma*am,  and  thank 
you  a  thousand  times  into  the  bargain.  I  never 
could  hope  for  such  a  rise  in  life.* 

Mrs.  Sponge  knew  what  she  was  about  Betty 
was  a  lively  girl,  who  had  a  knack  at  learning 
any  thing ;  and  so  well  looking  through  all  her 
dirt  and  rags,  that  there  was  little  aoubt  she 
would  get  custom.  A  barrow  was  soon  provided, 
and  five  shillings  put  into  Betty*s  hands.  Mrs. 
Sponge  kindly  condescended  to  go  to  show  her 
how  to  buy  the  fruit ;  for  it  was  a  rule  with  this 
prudent  gentlewoman,  and  one  from  which  she 
never  departed,  that  no  one  should  cheat  but 
lierself ;  and  suspecting  from  her  own  heart  the 
fVaud  of  all  other  dealers,  she  was  seldom  guilty 
of  the  weakness  of  being  imposed  upon. 

Betty  had  never  possessed  such  a  sum  before. 
She  grudged  to  lay  it  out  all  at  once,  and  was 
ready  to  fancy  she  could  live  upon  the  capital. 
The  crown,  ho>*evcr,  was  laid  out  to  the  best 
advantage.  Betty  was  carefully  taught  in  what 
manner  to  cry  her  oranges ;  and  received  many 
useful  lessons  how  to  get  off  the  bad  with  the 
good,  and  the  stale  with  the  fresh.  Mrs.  Sponge 
also  lent  her  a  few  bad  sixpences,  for  which  she 
ordered  her  to  bring  home  good  ones  at  night. 
Bettjr  stared.  Mrs.  Sponge  said,  ♦  Betty,  those 
who  would  get  money,  must  not  be  too  nice 
about  trifles.  Keep  one  of  these  sixpences  in 
your  hand,  and  if  ao  ignorant  young  customer 
gives  you  a  good  sixpence,  do  you  immediately 
slip  it  into  your  other  hand,  and  give  him  the 
bad  one,  declaring  that  it  is  the  very  one  you 
have  just  received,  and  be  ready  to  swear  that 
you  have  not  another  sixpence  in  the  world. ' 


You  must  also  learn  how  to  treat  different  sorts 
of  customers.  To  some  you  may  put  off",  with 
safety,  goods  which  would  be  quite  unsaleable 
to  others.  Never  offer  bad  fruit^  Betty,  to  those 
who  know  i>etter ;  never  waste  the  good  on  those 
who  may  be  put  off*  with  worse:  put  good 
oranges  at  top  to  attract  the  eye,  and  the  mouldy 
ones  under  for  sale.* 

Poor  Betty  had  not  a  nice  conscience,  for  she 
had  never  learnt  that  grand,  but  simple  rule  of 
all  moral  obligation,  rfever  do  that  to  another 
which  you  would  not  have  another  do  to  ymt.  She 
set  off  with  her  barrow,  as  proud  and  n  happy 
as  if  she  had  been  set  up  in  the  first  shop  in 
Covent  Garden.  Betty  had  a  sort  of  natural 
good  temper,  which  made  her  unwilling  to  im- 
pose,  but  she  had  no  principle  which  told  her  it 
was  a  sin  to  do  sa  She  had  such  good  success, 
that  when  night  came,  she  had  not  an  orange 
left  With  a  light  heart  she  drove  her  ompSy 
barrow  to  Mrs.  Sponge's  door.  She  went  in 
with  a  merry  face,  and  threw  down  on  the  coun- 
ter every  farthing  she  had  taken.  *  Betty,*  said 
Mrs.  Sponge,  *  I  have  a  right  to  it  all,  as  it  waa 
got  by  my  money.  But  I  am  too  generous  to 
take  It  I  will  therefore  only  take  sixpence  for 
this  day*s  use  of  my  five  shilling.  Tliis  is  a 
most  reasonable  interest,  and  I  will  lend  you  the 
same  sum  to  trade  with  to-morrow,  and  so  on  ; 
you  only  paying  me  sixpence  for  the  use  of  it 
every  night,  which  will  be  a  great  bargain  to 
you.  You  must  also  pay  me  my  price  every 
night  for  your  supper,  and  you  shall  have  an  ex- 
cellent lodging  above  stairs ;  so  you  see  every 
thing  will  now  be  provided  for  you  in  a  genteel 
manner,  through  iny  generosity.** 

Poor  Betty *s  gratitude  blinded  her  so  com- 
pletely, that  she  had  forgot  to  calcolato  the  vast 
proportion  which  this  ^nerous  benefactress  was 
to  receive  out  of  her  IitUe  gains.  She  thought 
herself  a  happy  creature,  and  went  in  to  sapper 
with  a  number  of  others  of  her  own  class.  For 
this  supper,  and  for  more  porter  and  gin  than 
she  ought  to  have  drunk,  Betty  was  forced  to 
pay  so  high  that  it  ate  up  all  the  profits  of  the 
day,  which,  added  to  the  daily  interest^  made 
Mrs.  Sponge  a  rich  return  for  her  five  shillings 

Betty  was  reminded  again  of  the  gentility  of 
her  new  situation,  as  she  crept  up  to  bed  in  one 
of  Mrs.  Sponge*s  garrets,  five  stories  high.  This 
lofl,  to  be  sure,  was  small  and  had  no  window, 
but  what  it  wanted  in  light  was  made  up  in 
company,  as  it  had  three  t^s  and  thrice  as  ma- 
ny lodgers.  Those  gentry  had  one  night,  in  a 
drunken  frolic,  broken  down  the  door,  which 
happily  had  never  been  replaced ;  for,  since  that 
time,  the  lodgers  had  died  much  scldomerof  in- 
fectious  distempers,  than  when  tiiey  were  close 
shut  in.  For  this  lodging  Betty  paid  twice  as 
much  to  her  goodfriend  as  she  would  have  done 
to  a  stranger.  Thus  she  continued  with  great 
industry  and  a  thriving  trade,  as  poor  as  on  the 
first  day,  and  not  a  bit  nearer  to  saving  money 
enough  to  buy  her  even  a  pair  of  shoes,  though 
her  feet  were  nearly  on  the  ground. 

One  day,  as  Betty  was  driving  her  barrow 
through  a  street  near  Holborn,  a  lad}'  from  a 

•  For  an  authentic  accoant  of  numlKTlens  frauds  of 
this  kind,  see  that  very  useful  work  of  Mr.  Colqaliotui 
on  tba  *  Police  of  the  Metropolis  of  London/ 
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wm6ow  called  out  to  ber  that  ihe  wanted  some 
oranges.  While  the  servant  went  to  fetch  a 
plate,'  the  lady  entered  into  some  talk  with  Bet- 
ty, havingr  been  struck  with  her  honest  counte- 
nance and  civil  manner  She  questioned  her  as 
to  her  way  of  life,  and  the  profits  of  her  trade ; 
and  Betty,  who  had  never  been  so  kindly  treated 
before  by  bo  genteel  a  person,  was  very  commu- 
nicative. She  told  ber  little  history  as  far  as  she 
knew  it,  and  dwelt  much  on  the  generosity  of 
Mrs.  S-,K>nge,  in  keeping  her  in  her  house,  and 
trusting  her  with  so  large  a  capital  as  five  shil- 
lings. At  first  it  sounded  like  a  very  good-na- 
tured  thing ;  but  the  lady,  whose  husband  was 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  new  police,  happened 
to  know  more  of  Mrs.  Sponge  than  was  good, 
which  led  her  to  inquire  sUll  further.  Betty 
owned,  that  to  be  sure  it  was  not  all  clear  profit, 
for  that  besides  that  the  high  price  of  the  sup- 
per and  bed  ran  away  with  all  she  got,  she  paid 
sixpence  a-day  for  the  use  of  the  five  shillings.* 
*  And  how  long  have  you  done  this  7*  said  the 
lady.    *  About  a  year,  madam.* 

The  Iady*s  eyes  were  at  once  opened.  •  My 
poor  girl,*  said  she,  *  do  you  know  that  you  have 
already  paid  for  that  single  five  shillings  the 
enormous  sum  of  7/.  10«.7  I  believe  it  is  the 
most  profitable  five  shillings  Mrs.  Sponge  ever 
Uid  out* — *  O  no,  madam,*  said  the  p^irl,  *  that 
good  gentlewoman  does  the  same  kmdness  to 
ten  or  twelve  other  poor  friendless  creatures  like 
me.* — ^  Does  she  so  7*  said  the  lady  ;  *  then  I 
never  heard  of  a  more  lucrative  trade  than  this 
woman  carries  on,  under  the  mask  of  charity, 
at  the  expense  of  her  poor  deluded  fellow  crea- 
tares.' 

*  But,  madam,*  said  Betty,  who  did  not  com- 

rchcnd  this  Iady*s  arithmetic,  *  what  can  I  do  ? 
now  contrive  to  pick  up  a  morsel  of  bread 
without  begging  or  stealing.  Mrs.  Sponge  haa 
>een  ver^gcwd  to  me ;  and  I  don*t  see  how  I  can 
belp  myseU:* 

•  I  will  tell  you,'  said  the  lady :  •  if  you  will 
(bllow  my  advicj^  you  may  not  only  maintain 

Sourself  honestly  but  independently.  Only  ob- 
ge  yourself  to  live  bard  for  a  little  time,  till 
you  have  saved  five  shillings  out  of  your  own 
earnings.  Give  up  that  expensive  supper  at 
night,  drink  only  one  pint  of  porter,  and  no  gin 
at  all.  As  soon  as  you  have  scraped  together 
the  fire  shillings,  carry  it  back  to  your  false 
friend  ;  and  if  you  are  industrious,  you  will,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  have  saved  71,  10«.  If  you 
can  make  a  shift  to  live  now,  when  you  have 
this  heavy  interest  to  pay,  judge  bow  things  will 
mend  when  your  capital  becomes  your  own. 
You  will  put  some  clothes  on  your  back ;  and, 
by  leaving  the  use  of  spirits,  and  the  company 
in  which  you  drink  them,  your  beal^  your  mo- 
rals, and  your  condition  will  mend.* 

The  lady  did  not  talk  thus  to  save  her  money. 
She  would  willingly  have  given  the  girl  the  five 
shillings ;  but  she  thought  it  was  beginning  at 
the  wrong  end.  She  wanted  to  try  her.  Be- 
sides,  she  knew  there  was  more  pleasure,  as 
well  as  honour,  in  possessing  five  shillings  of 
one's  own  saving,  than  of  another's  giving. 
Betty  promised  to  obey.  She  owned  she  had 
cot  no  good  by  tho  company  or  the  liquor  at 
Mrs.  Sponge's.     She  promised  that  very  night 

Vol.  I 


to  begin  saving  the  expense  of  the  supper  :  and 
that  she  would  not  taste  a  drop  of  gin  till  she 
had  the  five  shillings  beforehand.  The  lady, 
who  knew  the  power  of  good  habits,  was  con. 
tented  with  this,  thinking,  that  if  the  girl  could 
abstain  for  a  certain  time,  it  would  become  easy 
to  her.  She  therefore,  at  present,  said  little 
about  the  nn  of  drinking,  and  only  insisted  on 
the  expense  of  it 

In  a  very  few  weeks  Betty  had  saved  up  tho 
five  shillings.  She  went  to  carry  back  this 
money  with  great  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Sponge. 
This  kind  friend  began  to  abuse  her  most  un- 
mercifully. She  called  her  many  hard  names, 
not  fit  to  repeat,  for  having  forsaken  the  supper, 
by  which  she  swore  she  herself  got  nothing  at 
ail ;  but  aa  she  had  the  charity  to  dress  it  for 
such  beggarly  wretches,  she  insisted  they  should 
pay  for  it,  whether  they  cat  it  or  not  She  also 
brought  in  a  heav^  score  for  lodging,  though 
Betty  had  paid  for  it  every  night,  and  had  given 
notice  of  her  intending  to  quit  her.  By  all  tliesc 
false  pretences,  she  got  from  her,  not  only  her 
own  five  shillings,  but  all  tiie  little  capital  with 
which  Betty  was  going  to  set  up  for  herself. 
All  was  not  sufficient  to  answer  her  demands — 
she  declared  she  would  send  her  to  prison :  but 
while  she  went  to  call  a  constable,  Betty  con- 
trived to  make  off. 

With  a  light  pocket  and  a  heavy  heart  she 
went  back  to  the  lady;  and  with  many  tears 
told  her  sad  story.  The  lady's  husband,  tho 
justice,  condescended  to  listen  to  Betty*s  tale. 
He  said  Mrs.  Sponge  had  long  been  upon  his 
books  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  ^f(x>d8.  Betty*s  evi- 
dence strengthened  his  bad  opinion  of  her.  *This 
petty  system  of  usury,'  said  the  magistrate, 
*  may  be  thought  trifling ;  but  it  will  no  longer 
appear  so,  when  you  reflect,  that  if  one  of  these 
female  sharpers  possesses  a  capital  of  seventy 
shillings,  or  3/.  10s.  with  fourteen  steady  regu- 
lar customers,  she  can  realize  a  fixed  income  of 
one  hundred  guineas  a  year.  Add  to  this  the 
influence  such  a  loan  gives  her  over  these  friend- 
less creatures,  by  compelling  them  to  eat  at  her 
house,  or  lodge,  or  buy  liquors,  or  by  taking 
their  pawns,  and  you  will  see  the  extent  of  the 
evil.  I  pity  these  poor  victims :  you,  Betty, 
shall  point  out  some  of  them  to  me,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  open  their  eyes  on  their  own  bad 
management  It  is  not  by  giving  to  the  impor- 
tunate shillings  and  half  crowns,  and  turning 
them  adrift  to  wait  for  the  next  accidental  re- 
lief,  that  much  good  is  done.  It  saves  trouble, 
indeed,  but  that  trouble  being  the  most  valuable  • 
part  of  charity,  ought  not  to  be  spared  ;  at  least 
by  those  who  have  leisure  as  well  as  afiiucncc. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  kindness  to  the 
poor  to  mend  their  economy,  and  to  give  them 
right  views  of  laying  out  their  little  money  to 
advantage.  These  poor  blinded  creatures  Iook 
no  farther  than  to  be  adie  to  pay  tnis  neavy  in- 
terest every  night,  and  to  obtain  the  same  loan 
on  tho  some  hard  terms  ihe  next  day.  Thut 
they  are  kept  in  poverty  and  bondage  all  tlunr 
lives ;  but  I  hope  as  many  as  hear  of  ihis  u  ill 
go  on  a  oetter  plan,  and  I  shall  he  ready  to  iicip 
any  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves.'  This 
worthy  magistrate  went  directly  to  Mrs.  Sponge's 
with  proper  officers ;  and  he  soon  got  to  the  bot 
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torn  of  many  iniqnities.  He  not  only  made  her 
refund  poor  Betty*8  money,  but  committed  her 
to  prison  (or  receiving  stolen  goods,  and  various 
other  offences,  wrfaich  may,  perhaps,  make  the 
subject  of  another  histor^r. 

Betty  was  now  set  up  in  trade  to  her  heart's 
content  She  had  found  the  benefit  of  leaving 
off  spirits,  and  she  resolved  to  drink  them  no 
more.  The  first  fruits  of  this  resolution  was, 
that  in  a  fortnight  she  bought  her  a  pair  of  new 
shoes ;  and  as  there  was  now  no  deduction  for 
interest,  or  for  gin,  her  earnings  became  con- 
siderable. The  lady  made  her  a  present  of  a 
gown  and  a  hat,  on  the  easy  condriion  that  she 
should  go  to  church.  She  accepted  the  terms, 
at  first  rather  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  lady 
than  from  a  sense  of  higher  duty.  But  she  soon 
began  to  go  from  a  better  motive.  This  constant 
attendance  at  church,  joined  to  the  instructions 
of  the  lady,  opened  a  new  world  to  Betty.  She 
now  heard,  for  the  first  time,  that  shq  was  a  sin- 
ner ;  that  God  had  given  a  law  which  was  holy, 
i'ust,  and  good ;  that  she  had  broken  this  law, 
lad  been  a  swearer,  a  Sabbath-breaker,  and  had 
lived  without  God  in  the  world.  All  this  was 
sad  news  to  Betty ;  she  knew,  indeed,  before, 
that  there  were  sinners,  but  she  thought  they 
were  only  to  be  found  in  the  prisons,  or  at  Bo- 
tany Bay,  or  in  those  mournful  carts  which  she 
had  sometimes  followed  with  her  barrow,  with 
the  unthinking  crowd,  to  Tyburn. — She  was 
deeply  struck  with  the  great  truths  revealed  in 
the  Scripture,  which  were  quite  new  to  her ; 
her  heart  smote  her,  and  she  became  anxious  to 
JUe  from  the  wrath  to  come.  She  was  desirous 
of  improvement,  and  said,  *  she  would  give  up 
all  the  profits  of  her  barrow,  and  go  into  the 
hardest  service,  rather  than  live  in  sin  and  ig- 
norance.* 

*  Betty,*  said  the  lady, '  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
BO  well  disposed,  and  will  do  what  I  can  for  you. 
ITour^  present  way  of  life,  to  be  sure,  exposes 
Fou  to  much  danger ;  but  the  trade  is  not  un- 
lawful in  itself,  and  we  may  please  God  in  any 
calling,  provided  it  be  not  a  dishonest  one.  In 
this  great  town  there  must  be  barrow- women  to 
sell  fruit.  Do  you,  then,  instead  of  forsaking 
your  business,  set  a  good  example  to  those  in  it, 
and  show  them,  that  though  a  dangerous  trade, 
it  need  not  be  a  wicked  one.  Till  Providence 
points  out  some  safer  way  of  getting  your  bread, 
let  your  companions  see,  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
good  even  in  this.  Your  trade  being  carried 
on  in  the  open  street,  and  your  fruit  bought  in 
un  open  shop,  you  are  not  so  much  obliged  to 
keep  sinful  company  as  may  be  thought  Take 
a  garret  in  an  honest  house,  to  which  you  may 
go  home  in  safety  at  night  I  will  give  you  a 
bed,  and  a  &w  necessaries  to  furnish  your  room ; 
and  I  will  also  give  yon  a  constant  Sunday's 
dinner.    A  barrow  woman,  blessed  be  God  and 


our  good  laws,  is  as  much  her  own  mistrees  oo 
Sundays  as  a  duchess  *,  and  the  church  and  the 
Bible  are  as  much  open  to  her.  You  ma^  soon 
learn  as  much  of  religion  as  you  are  expected 
to  know.  A  barrow -woman  may  pray  as  hearti- 
ly morning  and  night,  and  serve  God  as  acoopta- 
bly  all  day,  while  she  is  carrying  on  her  little 
trade,  as  if  she  had  her  whole  time  to  spare.* 
*  To  do  this  well,  yon  must  mind  tbb  fbUowiog 

*  Rulei  for  Retail  Dealers 


*  Resist  every  teroptalion  to  cheat 

*  Never  impoee  bad  goods  on  (Use  preteaoe*. 

*  Never  put  ofT  bad  money  for  good. 

*  Never  use  proline  or  uncivil  language. 


*  Never  swear  your  goods  cost  so  much,  when 
you  know  it  is  false.  By  so  doing  you  are  guilty 
of  two  sins  in  one  breath,  a  lie  and  an  oath. 

*To  break  these  rules  will  be  your  chief 
temptation.  Grod  will  mark  how  you  behave 
under  them,  and  will  reward  or  punish  you  ac- 
cordingly. These  temptations  will  bo  as  grcai 
to  you,  as  higher  trials  are  to  higher  people ; 
but  you  have  the  same  God  to  look  to  for  strength 
to  resist  them  as  they  have. — You  must  pray  to 
him  to  give  you  this  strength.  You  shall  attend 
a  Sunday-school,  where  you  will  be  taught  these 
good  things;  and  I  will  promote  you  as  you 
shall  be  found  to  deserve.* 

Poor  Betty  here  burst  into  tears  of  joy  and 
gratitude,  cryipg  out,  *  What !  shall  such  a  poor 
friendless  creature  as  I  be  treated  so  kindly,  and 
learn  to  read  the  word  of  God  too  7  Oh,  madan^ 
what  a  lucky  chance  brought  me  to  your  door. 
— *  Betty,*  said  the  lady,  *  what  you  have  just 
said  shows  the  need  you  have  of  being  bettei 
taught ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance ;  and 
we  offend  God  when  we  call  that  luck  or  chance 
which  is  brought  about  by  his  will  and  pleasure. 
— None  of  the  events  of  your  life  have  happen- 
ed  by  chance ;  but  all  have  been  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  good  and  kind  Providence. — He  has 
permitted  you  to  experience  want  and  distress, 
that  you  mifht  acknowledge  Qis  hand  in  your 
present  comfort  and  prosperity.  Above  all,  yon 
must  bless  his  goodness  in  sending  you  to  me, 
not  only  because  I  have  been  of  use  to  you  in 
your  worldly  afifairs,  but  because  he  has  enabled 
me  to  show  you  the  danger  of  your  state  from 
sin  and  ignorance,  and  to  put  you  in  a  way  to 
know  his  will  and  to  keep  his  commandments^ 
which  is  eternal  life. 

How  Betty,  by  industry  and  piety,  rose  in  the 
world,  tUl  at  length  she  came  to  keep  that  hand- 
some sausage  shop  near  the  Seven  Dials,  and 
was  married  to  that  very  hackney-coachman, 
whose  history  and  honest  character  may  be 
learned  from  that  ballad  of  the  Cheap  Reposito- 
ry which  bears  his  name,  may  be  shown  here* 
afler 
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BLACK  GILES  THE  POACHER : 


009TAINIMG    80MS    ACXX>UNT    OF  A   FAMILY    WHO    HAD    EATUER    LIVE    BT  THEIR   WIT8    TUAtI    TUEIB 

WORK. 


PART  L 

PoACHiNO  Giles  liTes  on  the  borderi  of  those 
great  moors  in  SomerseUhire.  Giles,  to  be  sure, 
has  been  a  sad  fellow  m  his  tinae ;  and  it  is  none 
of  his  fault  if  his  whole  family  do  not  end  their 
career,  cither  at  the  gallows  or  Botany  Bay.  He 
lives  at  that  mud  cottage  with  the  broken  win- 
dows, stuffed  with  dirty  rags,  just  beyond  the 
gate  which  divides  the  upper  from  the  lower 
itioor.  You  may  know  the  house  at  a  good  dis- 
tance by  the  ragged  tiles  on  the  roof,  and  the 
looee  stones  whidi  are  ready  to  drop  out  from 
the  chimney ;  though  a  short  ladder,  a  hod  of 
mortar,  and  half  an  hour*s  leisure  time,  would 
have  prevented  all  this,  and  made  the  little 
dwelling  tight  enough.  But  as  Giles  had  never 
learnt  any  thing  that  was  good,  so  he  did  not 
know  the  value  of  such  useful  sayings,  as,  that 
*  a  tile  in  time  saves  nine.* 

Besides  this,  Giles  fell  into  that  common  mis- 
take,  that  a  beggarly  looking  cottage,  and  filthy 
ragged  children,  raised  meet  compassion,  and  of 
course  drew  most  charity.  But  as  cunning  as 
he  was  in  other  things,  he  was  out  in  his  reck- 
oning here ;  for  it  is  neatness,  housewifery,  and 
a  decent  appearance,  which  draw  the  kindness 
xS  the  rich  and  charitable,  while  thoy  turn  away 
diitgusted  from  filth  and  laxincss;  not  out  of 
pride,  but  because  they  see  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  mend  the  condition  of  those  who  de- 
grade themselves  by  dirt  and  sloth  ;  and  few  peo- 
ple care  to  help  those  who  will  not  help  them- 
selves. 

The  common  on  which  Giles's  hovel  stands, 
is  quite  a  deep  marsh  in  a  wet  winter :  but  in 
sommer  it  looks  green  and  pretty  enough.  To 
be  sure  it  would  be  rather  convenient  when  one 
passes  that  way  in  a  carriage,  if  one  of  the  chil- 
dren would  run  out  and  open  the  gate  :  but  in- 
stead  of  any  one  of  them  running  out  as  soon  as 
they  heard  the  wheels,  which  would  be  quite 
time  enough,  what  does  Giles  do,  but  set  all  his 
ragged  brats,  with  dirty  fiices,  matted  locks,  and 
naked  feet  and  legs,  to  lie  all  day  upon  a  sand 
bank  hard  by  the  gate,  waiting  for  the  slender 
chance  of  what  may  be  picked  up  from  travellers. 
At  the  sound  of  a  carriage,  a  whole  covey  of  these 
little  scare-crows  start  up,  rush  to  the  gate,  and 
all  at  once  thrust  out  their  hats  and  aprons ;  and 
for  fear  this,  together  with  the  noise  of  their 
clamorous  begging,  should  not  sufficiently 
frighten  the  horses,  they  are  very  apt  to  let  the 
gate  slap  full  against  you,  before  you  are  half 
way  through,  m  their  eager  scuffle  to  snatch 
from  each  other  the  halfpence  which  you  have 
thrown  out  to  them.  I  know  two  ladies  who 
were  one  day  very  near  being  killed  by  these 
abominable  tricks. 

Thus  five  or  six  little  idle  creatures,  who 
night  be  earning  a  trifle  by  knitting  at  home, 
wlw  might  be  useful  to  the  public  by  working  in 
Iha  field,  and  who  might  assist  their  families  by 


learning  to  get  their  bread  twenty  honest  ways, 
are  suffered  to  lie  about  all  day,  m  the  hope  of 
a  few  chance  hali^nce,  which  afler  all,  they  are 
by  no  means  sure  of  getting.  Indeed,  when  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen  found  out  that  opening 
the  gate  was  a  family  trade,  they  soon  left  off 
giving  any  thing.  And  I  myself,  though  I  used 
to  take  out  a  penny  ready  to  give,  had  there 
been  only  one  to  receive  it,  when  I  see  a  whole 
family  established  in  so  beggarly  a  trade,  quietly 
put  it  back  again  in  my  pocket,  and  give  no. 
thing  at  all.  And  so  few  travellers  pass  that 
way,  that  sometimes  afler  the  whole  family  - 
have  lost  a  day,  their  gains  do  not  amount  to 
two- pence. 

As  Giles  had  a  far  greater  taste  for  living  by 
his  wits  than  his  work,  he  was  at  one  time  in 
hopes  that  his  children  might  have  get  a  pretty 
penny  bv  ivmlAing  for  the  diversion  of  travel- 
lers, and  he  set  a&ut  training  them  in  that  in. 
decent  practice  ;  but  unluckily  the  moors  being 
level,-  the  carriage  travelled  faster  than  the  chil- 
dren  tumbled.  He  envied  those  parents  who 
lived  on  the  London  road,  over  the  Wiltshire 
downs,  which  downs  being  very  hilly,  it  enables 
the  tumbler  to  keep  pace  with  the  traveller,  till 
he  sometimes  extorts  from  the  light  and  unthink- 
ing, a  reward  instead  of  a  reproof.  I  beg  leave, 
however,  to  put  all  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  mind« 
that  such  tricks  are  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  to 
the  trades  of  begging  and  thieving ;  and  that 
nothing  is  more  mjurious  to  good  morals  than, 
to  encourage  the  poor  in  any  habits  which 
may  lead  them  to  live  upon  chance. 

Giles,  to  |)e  sure,  as  his  children  grew  older, 
began  to  train  them  to  such  other  employments, 
as  the  idle  habits  they  had  learned  at  the  gate 
very  properly  qualified  them  for.  The  right  of 
common,  which  some  of  the  poor  cottagers  have 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  which  is  doubt- 
less a  considerable  advantage  to  many,  was 
converted  by  Giles,  into  the  means  of  corrupting 
his  whole  mmily;  for  hb  children,  as  soon  as 
they  grew  too  big  for  the  trade  of  begging  at  the 
gate,  were  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  thieves  on 
Uie  moor.  Here  he  kept  two  or  three  asses, 
miserable  beings,  which  if  they  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  an  untimely  death  by  starving, 
did  not  fail  to  meet  with  it  by  beating.  Some 
of  the  biggest  boys  were  sent  out  with  these 
lean  and  galled  animals  to  carry  sand  or  coals 
about  the  neighbouring  towns.  Both  sand  and 
coals  were  often  stolen  before  they  got  them  to 
sell ;  or  if  not,  they  always  took  care  to  cheat  in 
selling  them.  By  long  practice  in  this  art,  they 
grew  so  dexterous,  that  they  could  give  a  pretty 
good  guess  how  large  a  coal  they  could  crib  out 
of  every  bag  before  the  buyer  would  be  likely  to 
miss  it 

All  their  odd  time  was  taken  up  under  the 
pretence  of  watching  their  asses  on  the  moor, 
or  running  afler  five  or  six  half-starved  geese  \ 
bat  the  truth  b  these  bovs  were  only  watching 
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fur  au  opportunity  to  steal  an  odd  goose  of  their 
neighbour's,  while  they  pretended  to  look  after 
their  own.  They  used  also  to  pluck  the  quills 
or  the  down  from  these  poor  live  creatures,  or 
half  milk  a  cow  before  the  farmer^a  maid  came 
with  her  pail.  They  all  knew  how  to  calculate 
to  a  minute  what  time  to  be  down  in  a  morning 
to  let  out  their  lank  hungry  beasts,  which  they 
had  turned  over  night  into  the  farmer's  field  to 
steal  a  little  good  pasture.  Tbey  contrived  to 
get  there  just  time  enough  to  escape  being 
caught  replacing  the  stakes  they  had  pulled  out 
for  the  cattle  to  get  over.  For  Giles  was  a  pru- 
dent long-headed  fellow ;  and  whenever  he  stole 
food  for  his  colts,  took  care  never  to  steal  stakes 
from  the  hedges  at  the  same  place.  He  had  sense 
enough  to  know  that  the  gain  did  not  make  up 
for  the  danger ;  he  knew  that  a  loose  faggot, 
pulled  from  a  neighbour's  pile  of  wood  after  the 
family  viore  gone  to  bed,  answered  the  end 
bettor,  and  was  not  half  the  trouble. 

Among  the  many  trades  which  Giles  pro- 
fessed, he  Bometimea  practised  that  of  a  rat- 
ratcher ;  but  he  was  addicted  to  to  many  tricks, 
hat  he  never  followed  the  same  trade  long ;  for 
detection  will,  sooner  or  later,  follow  the  best 
concerted  villany.  Whenever  he  was  sent  for 
to  a  farm  house,  his  custom  was  to  kill  a  few 
of  the  old  rats,  always  taking  care  to  leave  a 
little  stock  of  young  onee  uive,  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  breed ;  *  for,*  said  he,  *  if  I  were  to 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  clear  a  house  or  a  bam  at 
once,  how  would  my  trade  be  carried  on  V 
And  where  any  barn  was  over-stocked,  he  used 
to  borrow  a  few  rats  from  thence,  just  to  people 
a  neighbouring  granary  which  had  none;  and 
ho  mi^ht  have  gone  on  till  now,  had  he  not 
unluckily  been  caught  one  evenincr  emptying 
his  cage  of  rats  under  parson  WUson's  barn 
door. 

This  worthy  minister,  Mr.  Wilson,  used  to 
pity  the  neglected  children  of  Giles,  as  much  as 
he  blamed  the  wicked  parents.  He  one  day 
picked  up  Dick,  who  was  far  the  best  of  Gile's 
bad  boys.  Dick  was  loitering  about  in  a  field 
behind  the  parson's  garden  in  search  of  a  hen's 
nest,  his  mother  having  ordered  him  to  bring 
home  a  few  eggs  that  night,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  as  Giles  was  resolved  to  have  some  pan- 
cakes for  supper,  though  he  knew  that  eggs 
were  a  penny  a-piece.  Mr.  Wilson  had  long 
been  desirous  of  snatching  some  of  this  vagrant 
family  from  ruin ;  and  bis  chief  hopes  were 
bent  on  Dick,  as  the  least  hackneyed  in  knavery, 
lie  had  once  given  him  a  new  piir  of  s^oes,  on 
his  promising  to  go  to  school  next  Sunday ;  but 
no  sooner  had  Rachel,  the  boy's  mother,  got  the 
shoes  into  her  clutches,  than  she  pawned  them 
for  a  bottle  of  gin  ;  and  ordered  the  boy  to  keep 
out  of  the  parson's  sight,  and  to  be  sure  to  play 
hia  marbles  on  Sunday  for  the  future,  at  the 
otlior  end  of  the  parish,  and  not  near  the  church- 
yard.  Mr.  Wilson,  however,  picked  up  the  boy 
once  more,  for  it  was  not  his  way  to  despair  of 
any  body.  Dick  was  just  going  to  take  to  his 
heels,  as  usual,  for  foar  the  old  story  of  the  shoes 
should  bo  brought  forward ;  but  finding  he  could 
not  get  off,  what  does  he  do  but  run  into  a  little 
puddle  of  muddy  water  which  lay  between  him 
and  the  parson,  that  the  sight  of  his  naked  feet 


might  not  bring  on  the  dreaded  subject.  Now 
it  happened  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  planting  a 
little  field  of  beans,  so  he  thought  this  a  ^)od 
opportunity  to  employ  Dick,  and  he  told  him  he 
had  got  some  pretty  easy  work  for  him.  Dick 
did  a£>  he  was  bid ;  he  willingly  went  to  work, 
and  readily  began  to  plant  hip  beans  with  des- 
patch and  regularity  according  to  the  directions 
given  him. 

While  the  boy  was  busily  at  work  by  himself^ 
Giles  happened  to  come  by,  having  been  skulk- 
ing round  the  back  way  to  look  over  the  p^»on's 
garden  wall,  to  see  if  there  was  any  tl.ing  worth 
climbin|r  over  for  on  the  ensuing  night  He 
spied  Dick,  and  began  to  scold  him  for  working 
for  the  stingy  old  parson,  for  Giles  had  a  natural 
antipathy  to  whatever  belonged  to  the  church. 

*  What  has  he  promised  thee  a-day  ?'  gaid  he  ; 

*  little  enough  I  dare  say.'  *  He  is  not  to  pay 
me  by  the  day,'  said  Dick,  *  but  says  he  will 
give  me  ao  much  when  I  have  planted  this  peck, 
and  80  much  for  the  next'  *  Oh,  oh  !  that  alters 
the  case,'  said  Giles.  *  One  may,  indeed,  get  a 
trifie  by  this  sort  of  work.  I  hate  your  regular 
day-jobs,  where  one  can't  well  avoid  doing  onc'd 
work  for  one's  money.  Come,  give  me  a  hand- 
ful  of  beans,  I  will  teach  thee  how  to  plant  when 
thoQ  art  paid  for  planting  by  the  peck.  All  we 
have  to  Qo  in  that  case  is  to  despatch  the  work  as 
fast  as  we  can,  and  get  rid  of  the  beans  with  all 
speed;  and  as  to  the  seed  ooming  up  or  not,  that 
is  no  business  of  our's ;  we  are  paid  for  planting 
not  for  growing.  At  the  rate  thou  goest  en  thou 
would'st  not  get  sixpence  to-night.  Come  along, 
bury  away.'  So  sayincr  he  took  his  hatful  of 
the  seed,  and  whore  Dick  had  been  ordered  to 
set  one  bean,  Giles  buried  a  dozen ;  of  course  the 
beans  were  soon  out  But  though  the  peck  was 
emptied,  the  ground  was  implanted.  But  cun' 
ning  Giles  knew  this  could  not  be  found  out  till 
the  time  when  the  beans  might  be  expected  to 
come  up,  *  and  then  Dick,'  says  he,  *  the  snails 
and  the  mice  may  go  shares  in  the  blame,  or 
we  can  lay  the  fault  on  the  rooks  or  the  black- 
birds.' So  saying  he  sent  the  boy  into  the  par- 
sonage to  receive  his  pay,  taking  care  to  secure 
about  a  quarter  of  the  peek  of  beans  for  his  own 
colt  He  put  both  bag  and  beans  into  his  own 
pocket  to  carry  home,  bidding  Dick  tell  Mr. 
Wilson  that  he  had  planted  the  beans  and  lost 
the  bag. 

In  the  meantime  Giles's  other  boys  were  busy 
in  emptying  the  ponds  and  troutstreams  in  the 
the  neighlrauring  manor.  They  would  steal 
away  the  carp  and  tench  when  they  were  no 
bififSf®!'  than  gudgeons.  By  this  untimely  de- 
predation they  plundered  the  owner  of  his  pro- 
perty, without  enriching  themselves.  Bat  the 
pleasure  of  mischief  was  reward  enough.  These, 
and  a  hundred  other  little  thieveries,  ihcy  com- 
mitted with  such  dexterity,  that  old  Tim  Crib, 
whose  son  was  transported  last  assizes  for  sheep 
stealing,  used  to  be  often  reproaching  his  boys 
that  Giles's  sons  were  worth  a  hundred  of  such 
blockheads,  as  he  had  ;  for  scarce  a  night  pass, 
od  but  Giles  had  some  little  comfortable  thinj^ 
for  supper  which  his  boys  had  pilfered  in  the 
day,  while  bis  undutiful  dogs  never  stole  any 
thing  worth  having.  Giles,  in  the  moan*i-::o, 
was  bu:»y  in  his  way,  but  as  busy  as  ho  was 
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in  iaying  his  nets,  startiog  coveys,  and  training 
dogs,  he  always  took  care  that  his  depredations 
should  not  be  confined  merely  to  game. 

Gilc*8  boys  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a 
church  since  they  were  christened,  and  the  fa- 
ther  thought  he  knew  his  own  interest  better 
Jian  to  force  them  to  it;  for  chorch-time  was 
the  season  of  their  harvest  Then  the  hen*s 
nests  were  searched,  a  stray  duck  was  clapped 
imder  the  smock  irock,  the  tools  which  might 
have  been  left  by  chance  in  a  farm-yard  were 
picked  up,and  all  the  neighbouring  pigeon-houses 
were  thinned,  so  that  Giles  used  to  boast  to 
tawny  Rachel  his  wife,  that  Sunday  was  to 
them  the  most  profitable  day  in  the  week.  With 
her  it  was  certainly  the  most  laborious  day,  as 
she  always  did  her  washing  and  ironing  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  it  being,  as  she  said,  the  only 
leisure  day  she  had,  for  on  the  other  days  she 
went  about  the  country  telling  fortunes,  and 
selling  dream-books  and  wicked  songs.  Neither 
her  husband's  nor  her  children's  clothes  were 
ever  mended,  and  if  Sunday,  her  idle  day,  had 
not  come  abont  once  in  every  week,  it  is  likely 
they  would  never  have  been  washed  neither. 
You  might  however  see  her  as  you  were  going 
to  church  smoothing  her  own  rags  on  her  best 
red  cloak,  which  she  always  used  for  her  iron, 
ing-cloth  on  Sundays,  for  her  cloak  when  she 
travelled,  and  for  her  blanket  at  night ;  snch  a 
wretched  manager  was  Rachel!  Among  her 
other  articloB  of  trade,  one  was  to  make  and  sell 
pcpper-mint,  and  other  distilled  waters.  These 
she  had  the  cheap  art  of  making  without  trouble 
and  without  expense,  for  she  made  them  with- 
out herbs  and  without  a  still.  Her  way  was,  to 
fill  so  many  quart  bottles  with  plain  water,  put- 
ting* a  spoonful  of  mint  water  m  -the  mouth  of 
each  ;  these  she  corked  down  with  rosin,  carry- 
ing to  each  customer  a  phial  of  real  distilled 
water  to  taste  by  way  ot  sample.  This  was  so 
good  that  her  bottles  were  commonly  bought  up 
without  being  opened ;  but  if  any  suspicion 
arose,  and  she  was  forced  to  uncork  a  bottle,  by 
the  few  drops  of  distilled  water  lying  at  top,  she 
even  then  escaped  detection,  and  took  care  to 
get  out  of  roach  before  the  bottle  was  opened  a 
second  time.  She  was  too  prudent  ever  to  go 
twice  to  the  same  house. 

17ie  upright  ihgisirate. 
There  is  hardly  any  petty  mischief  that  is  not 
connected  with  the  life  of  a  poacher.  Mr.  Wil- 
son  was  aware  of  this ;  he  was  not  only  a  pious 
dcrgyman,  but  an  upright  justice.  He  used  to 
say,  Uiat  people  who  were  truly  conscientious, 
must  be  so  in  small  things  as  well  as  in  great 
ones,  or  thry  would  destroy  the  efl^ct  of  their 
awn  precepts,  and  their  example  would  not  be 
of  general  use.  For  this  reason  he  never  would 
accept  of  a  hare  or  a  partridge  fVom  any  unqua- 
lified person  in  the  parish :  He  did  not  content 
himself  with  shufHing  the  thing  off  by  asking 
questions,  and  pretending  to  take  it  for  granted 
in  a  general  way  that  the  game  was  fkirly  come 
at ;  but  he  used  to  say,  that  by  receiving  the 
booty  he  connived  at  a  crime,  made  himself  a 
sliarer  in  it ;  and  if  he  gave  a  present  to  the 
man  who  brought  it,  he  even  tempted  him  to 
repeat  the  fault. 


One  day  poor  Jack  Weston,  an  honest  fellow 
in  the  neighbourhood,  whom  Mr.  Wilson  had 
kindly  visited  and  relieved  in  a  long  sickness, 
from  which  he  was  but  just  recovered,  was 
brought  before  him  as  he  was  sitting  on  the  jus- 
tice's  bench ;  Jack  was  accused  of  having  knock- 
ed down  a  hare ;  and  of  all  the  birds  in  the  air 
who  should  the  informer  be  but  black  Giles  the 
poacher  ?  Mr.  Wilson  was  grieved  at  the  cha  rgej 
he  had  a  great  regard  for  Jack,  but  he  had  still 
a  greater  regard  for  the  law.  The  poor  fellow 
pleaded  guilty.  He  did  not  deny  the  fact,  but 
said  he  did  not  consider  it  as  a  crime,  for  he  did 
not  think  c-ame  was  private  property,  and  he 
owned  he  had  a  strong  temptation  for  doing 
what  he  had  done,  which  he  hoped  would  plead 
his  excuse.  The  justice  desired  to  know  what 
this  temptation  was. — *  Sir,'  said  the  poor  fellow, 
*  you  know  I  was  given  over  this  spring  in  a 
bad  fever.  I  had  no  friend  in  the  world  but  you, 
sir.  Under  God  you  saved  my  life  by  your  cha- 
ritable  relief;  and  I  trust  also  you  may  have 
helped  to  save  my  soul  by  your  prayers  and 
your  good  advice ;  for,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I 
have  turned  over  a  new  leaf  since  that  sickness. 

•  I  know  I  can  never  make  you  amends  for 
all  your  goodness,  but  I  thought  it  would  bo 
some  comfort  to  my  full  heart  if  I  could  but 
once  give  you  some  little  token  of  my  gratitude 
So  I  had  trained  a  pair  of  nice  turtle  doves  for 
madam  Wilson,  but  they  were  stolen  from  me, 
sir,  and  I  do  suspect  black  Giles  stole  them. 
Yesterday  morning,  sir,  as  I  was  crawling  out 
to  my  work,  fbr  I  am  still  but  very  weak,  a  fine 
hare  ran  across  my  path.  I  did  not  slay  to  con- 
sider  whether  it  was  wrong  to  kill  a  hare,  but  I 
felt  it  was  right  tp  show  my  gratitude ;  so,  sir, 
without  a  moment's  thought  I  did  knock  down 
the  hare,  which  I  was  going  to  carry  to  your 
worship,  because  I  knew  madam  was  fond  of 
hare.  I  am  truly  sorry  for  my  fault,  and  will 
submit  to  whatever  punishment  your  worship 
may  please  to  inflict.' 

Mr.  Wilson  was  much  moved  with  this  ho 
nest  confession,  and  touched  with  the  poor  fel- 
low's  gratitude.  What  added  to  the  effect  of  the 
story,  was  the  weak  condition  and  pale  sickly 
looks  of  the  offender.  But  this  worthy  magis- 
trate  never  suffered  his  feeling  to  bias  his  Inte- 
grity ;  he  knew  that  he  did  not  sit  on  that  bench 
to  indulge  pity,  hot  to  administer  justice ;  and 
while  he  was  sorry  for  the  offender,  ho  would 
never  justify  the  offence.  *  John,'  said  he,  *  I 
am  surprised  that  you  could  for  a  moment  for- 
get that  I  never  accept  any  gift  which  causes 
the  giver  to  break  a  law.  On  Sunday  I  teach 
yon  from  the  pulpit  the  laws  of  God,  whose  mi- 
nister I  am.  At  present  I  fill  the  chair  of  the 
magistrate,  to  enforce  and  execute  the  laws  of 
the  land.  Between  those  and  the  others  there 
is  more  connexion  than  you  are  aware.  I  thank 
you,  John,  fbr  your  affection  to  me,  and  I  ad- 
mire your  gratitude ;  but  I  must  not  allow  either 
affection  or  gratitude  to  be  brought  as  a  plea 
for  a  wrong  action.  It  is  not  your  business  nor 
mine,  John,  to  settle  whether  the  game  laws  are 
good  or  bad.  Till  they  are  repealed  we.  must 
obey  them.  Many,  I  doubt  not,  break  these  laws 
through  ignorance,  and  many,  I  am  certain, 
who  would  not  dare  to  steal  a  goose  or  a  turkey. 
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make  no  scrapie  of  knockiog  down  a  hare  or  a 
partridge.  You  will  hereafter  think  yourself 
nappy  that  this  your  first  attempt  has  proved 
ansaccessftU,  as  I  trust  you  are  too  honest  a  fel- 
low ever  to  intend  to  torn  poacher.  With  poach- 
ing much  moral  evil  is  connected ;  a  habit  of 
nightly  depredation ;  a  custom  of  yrowling  in 
the  dark  for  prey  produces  in  time  a  disrelish 
for  honest  labour.  He  whoee  first  offisnoe  was 
committed  without  much  thought  or  evil  inten- 
tion, if  he  happens  to  succeed  a  few  times  in  car- 
rying off  his  booty  undiscovered,  grows  bolder 
and  bolder :  and  when  he  fancies  there  is  no 
shame  attending  it,  he  very  soon  gets  to  per- 
suade himself  that  there  is  also  no  sin.  While 
some  people  pretend  a  scruple  about  stealing  a 
sheep,  they  partly  live  by  plundering  of  war. 
reus.  But  remember  that  the  warrener  pays  a 
high  rent,  and  that  therefore  his  rabbits  are  as 
much  his  pn^rty  as  hu  sheep.  Do  not  then 
deceive  yourselves  with  these  nlse  distinctions. 
All  property  is  sacred,  and  as  the  laws  of  the 
land  are  intended  to  fence  in  that  property,  he 
who  brin^  up  his  children  to  break  down  any 
of  these  rences,  brings  them  up  to  certain  sin 
and  ruin.  He  who  begins  with  robbing  orchards, 
rabbit-warrens,  and  fish-ponds,  will  probably 
end  with  horse-stealing  or  high-way  robbery. 
Poaching  is  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  bolder 
crimes.  He  whom  I  may  commit  as  a  boy  to 
sit  in  the  stocks  for  killing  a  partridge,  may  be 
likely  to  end  at  the  gallows  for  killing  a  man. 

'  Observe,  you  who  now  hear  me,  the  strict- 
ness and  impartiality  of  justice.  1  know  Giles 
to  be  a  worthless  fellow,  yet  it  is  my  duty  to 
take  his  information;  I  know  Jack  Weston  to 
be  an  honest  youth,  yet  I  must  be  obliged  to 
make  him  pay  the  penalty.  Giles  is  a  bad  man, 
but  he  can  prove  this  fact ;  Jack  is  a  worthy 
lad,  but  he  has  committed  this  fault.  I  am  sorry 
for  you.  Jack ;  but  do  not  let  it  grieve  you  that 
Giles  has  played  worse  tricks  a  hundred  times, 
and  yet  got  off,  while  vou  were  detected  in  the 
very  first  offence,  for  that  would  be  grieving  be- 
cause you  are  not  as  ffreat  a  rogue  as  Giles.  At 
this  moment  you  think  ^our  good  Juck  is  very 
unequal ;  but  all  this  will  one  day  turn  oat  in 
your  favour.  Giles  is  not  the  more  a  favourite 
of  Heaven  because  he  has  hitherto  escaped  Bo- 
tany Ba^,  or  the  hulks ;  nor  is  it  any  mark  of 
God*s  displeasure  against  you,  John,  that  you 
were  found  out  in  your  very  first  attempt* 

Here  the  good  justice  left  off  speaking,  and 
no  one  could  contradict  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
said.  Weston  humbly  submitted  to  his  sentence, 
bat  he  was  very  poor,  and  knew  not  where  to 
raise  the  money  to  pay  his  fine.  His  character 
had  always  been  so  fair,  that  several  fiirmers 
present  kindly  agreed  to  advance  a  trifle  each 
to  prevent  his  being  sent  to  prison,  and  he  thank- 
folly  promised  to  work  out  the  debt  The  jus- 
tice  himself  though  he  could  not  soflen  the  law, 
yet  showed  Weston  so  much  kindness  that  he 
Was  enabled  before  the  year  was  out,  to  get  out 
it'  this  difficulty.  He  began  to  think  more  se- 
riously  than  he  had  ever  yet  done,  and  grew  to 
abhor  poaching,  not  merely  from  fear,  but  from 
principle. 

We  shall  soon  see  wlicther  poaching  Giles  al- 
ways got  off  so  sncceasfully.    Here  we  have 


seen  that  worldly  prosperity  is  no  sure  sign  of 
goodness.  Next  month  we  may,  perhapa,  see 
Uiat  the  *  triumph  of  the  wicked  is  short  ;*  for  1 
then  promise  to  give  the  second  part  of  the 
Poacher,  together  with  the  entertaining  storv 
of  the  Widow  Brown*s  Apple-tree. 


PART  II. 

IBstory  of  Widow  BromCt  AfpU-trte, 

I  think  my  readers  got  so  well  acquainted 
last  month  with  black  GUes  the  poacher,  that 
they  will  not  expect  this  month  to  hear  any 
great  good,  either  of  Giles  himself  his  wife  Ra- 
chel, or  any  of  their  family.  I  am  sorry  to  ex- 
pose their  tricks,  but  it  is  their  fault,  not  mine. 
If  I  pretend  to  speak  about  people  at  all,  I  must 
tell  the  truth.  I  am  sure,  if  folks  would  but  turn 
about  and  mend,  it  would  be  a  thousand  times 
pleasanter  to  me  to  write  their  histories ;  for  it 
is  no  comfort  to  tell  of  any  body's  faults.  If  the 
world  would  but  ^ow  good,  I  should  be  glad 
enough  to  publish  it ;  but  till  it  really  becomes 
so,  I  must  go  on  describing  it  as  it  is ;  other, 
wise,  I  should  only  mislead  my  readers,  instead 
of  instructing  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  faithful 
historian  to  relate  the  evil  with  the  good. 

As  to  Giles  and  his  boys,  I  am  sure  old  widow 
Brown  has  good  reason  to  remember  their  dex- 
terity.  Poor  woman !  she  had  a  fine  little  bed 
of  onions  in  her  neat  and  well-kept  garden ;  she 
was  very  fond  of  her  onions,  and  many  a  rheu* 
matism  has  she  caught  by  kneeling  down  to 
weed  them  in  a  damp  day,  notwithstanding  the 
little  flannel  cloak  and  the  bit  of  an  old  mat 
which  madam  Wilson  gave  her,  because  the  old 
woman  would  needs  weed  in  wet  weather.  Her 
onions  she  always  carefully  treasured  up  for  her 
winter's  store ;  for  an  onion  makes  a  little  broth 
very  relishing,  and  is  indeed  the  only  savoury 
thing  poor  people  are  used  to  get  She  had  also 
a  small  orchard,  containing  about  a  dozen  apple, 
trees,  with  which  in  a  go^  year  she  had  been 
known  to  make  a  couple  of  barrels  of  cider* 
which  she  sold  to  her  landlord  towards  paying 
her  rent,  besides  having  a  little  keg  which  she 
was  able  to  keep  back  for  her  own  drinking. 
Well !  would  you  believe  it,  Giles  and  his  boys 
marked  both  onions  and  apples  for  their  own ; 
indeed,  a  man  who  stole  so  many  rabbits  from 
the  warrener,  was  likely  enough  to  steal  onions 
for  sauce.  One  day,  when  the  widow  was 
abroad  on  a  little  business,  Giles  and  his  boys 
made  a  clear  riddance  of  the  onion  bed ;  and 
when  they  had  pulled  up  every  single  onion^ 
they  then  turned  a  couple  of  pigs  into  the  gar- 
den, who,  allured  by  the  smell,  tore  up  the  bed 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  widow,  when  she 
came  home,  had  not  the  least  doubt  but  the  pigs 
had  been  the  thieves.  To  confirm  this  opinion* 
they  took  care  to  leave  the  latch  half  open  at 
one  end  of  the  garden,  and  to  break  down  a 
slight  fence  at  the  other  end. 

I  wonder  how  any  body  can  find  in  his  heart 
not  to  pity  and  respect  poor  old  widows.  There 
is  something  so  forlorn  and  helpless  in  their 
condition,  that  methinks  it  is  a  call  on  ever? 
body,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  do  them  all 
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the  kind  services  that  Ca^  in  their  way.  Surelv 
their  having  no  one  to  take  their  part,  is  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  kind-hearted  people  not  to 
hurt  and  oppress  them.  But  it  was  this  very 
reason  which  led  Giles  to  do  this  woman  an  in- 
jurr.  With  what  a  touching  simplicity  is  it 
recorded  in  Scripture,  of  the  youth  whom  our 
blessed  Saviour  raised  from  the  dead,  that  he 
was  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  ihe  a  widow 

It  happened  unluckily  for  poor  widow  Brown 
that  he:  cottage  stood  quite  alone.  On  several 
mommgs  together,  (for  roguery  gets  up  much 
earlier  than  industry,)  Giles  and  his  boys  stole 
regularly  into  her  orchard,  followed  by  their 
isck-asses.  She  was  so  deaf  that  she  could  not 
hear  the  asses  if  they  had  brayed  ever  so  loud, 
and  to  this  Giles  trusted ;  for  he  was  very  cau- 
tious  in  his  rogueries ;  since  he  could  not  other- 
wise have  contrived  so  long  to  keep  out  of  prison ; 
for  though  he  waa  almost  always  suspected,  he 
had  seldom  been  taken  up,  and  never  convicted. 
The  boys  used  to  fill  their  bags,  load  their  asses, 
and  then  march  off;  and  if  in  their  way  to  the 
town  where  the  apples  were  to  be  sold  they 
chanced  to  pass  by  one  of  their  neio^hbours  who 
might  be  likely  to  suspect  them,  Uiey  then  all 
at  once  began  to  scream  out,  *  Buy  my  coal ! — 
buy  my  sand  !* 

Besides  the  trees  in  her  orchard,  poor  widow 
Brown  had  in  her  small  garden,  one  apple-tree 
particularly  fine ;  it  was  a  red-streak,  so  tempt- 
ing and  so  lovely,  that  Giles's  family  had  watch- 
ed it  with  longing  eyes,  till  at  last  they  resolved 
m  a  plan  for  carrying  off  all  this  fine  fruit  in 
theti  bags.  But  it  was  a  nice  point  to  manage. 
Tue  tree  stood  directly  under  her  chamber  win. 
dow,  so  that  there  was  some  danger  that  she 
might  spy  them  at  the  work.  They  therefore 
determined  to  wait  till  the  next  Sunday  morn- 
ing when  they  knew  she  would  not  fail  to  be  at 
church.  Sunday  came,  and  during  service  Giles 
attended.  It  was  a  lone  house,  as  I  said  before, 
and  the  rest  of  the  parish  were  safe  at  church. 
In  a  trice  the  tree  was  cleared,  the  bags  were 
filled,  the  asses  were  whipped,  the  thieves  were 
off^  the  coast  was  clear,  and  all  was  safe  and 
quiet  by  the  time  the  serqaon  was  over. 

Unluckily,  however,  it  happened,  that  this 
tree  was  so  beautiful,  and  the  fruit  so  fine,  that 
the  people,  as  they  used  to  pass  to  and  from  the 
church,  were  very  apt  to  stop  and  admire  widow 
Brown's  red-streaks :  and  some  of  the  farmers 
rather  envied  her  that  in  that  scarce  season, 
when  they  hardly  expected  to  make  a  pye  out 
of  a  large  orchard,  she  was  likely  to  make  a 
cask  of  cider  from  a  single  tree.  I  am  afVaid, 
indeed,  if  I  mast  speak  out,  she  herself  rather 
set  her  heart  too  much  upon  this  fruit,  and  had 
felt  as  much  pride  in  her  tree  as  gratitude  to  a 
^ood  Providence  for  it ;  but  this  failing  of  hers 
was  no  excuse  for  Giles.  The  covetousness  of 
this  thief  had  fur  once  got  the  better  of  his  cau- 
tion ;  the  tree  was  too  completely  stripped, 
though  the  ycungest  boy  Dick  did  beg  hard  that 
his  filth er  would  leave  the  poor  old  woman 
•noogh  for  a  few  dumplings ;  and  when  Giles 
ordered  Dick  in  his  turn  to  shake  the  tree,  the 
boy  did  it  so  gently  that  hardly  any  apples  fell, 
br  which  he  got  a  gcod  stroke  of  the  stick  with 
which  the  old  man  was  beating  down  the  apples. 


The  neighbours  on  their  return  from  church 
stopped  as  usual,  but  it  was  not,  alas !  to  admire 
the  apples,  for  apples  there  were  none  lefl,  but 
to  lament  the  robbery,  and  console  the  widow 
meantime  the  red-streaks  were  safely  lodged  in 
Giles's  hovel  under  a  few  bundles  of  new  hay 
which  he  had  contrived  to  pull  from  the  farmer's 
mow  the  night  before,  for  the  use  of  his  jack- 
asses. Such  a  stir,  however,  began  to  be  made 
about  the  widow's  apple-tree,  Uiat  Giles,  who 
knew  how  much  his  character  had  laid  him  open 
to  suspicion,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  people  safe 
in  church  again  in  the  aflernoon,  ordered  his 
boys  to  carrj^  each  a  hatful  of  the  apples  and 
thrust  them  in  a  little  casement  window  which 
happened  to  be  open  in  the  house  of  Samuel 
Price,  a  very  honest  carpenter  in  that  parish, 
who  was  at  church  with  his  whole  family. 
Giles's  plan,  by  this  contrivance,  was  to  lay  the 
thefl  on  Price's  sons  in  case  the  thing  should 
come  to  be  further  inquired  into.  Here  Dich 
put  in  a  word,  and  begged  and  prayed  his  father 
not  to  force  them  to  carrv  the  apples  to  Price's. 
But  all  that  he  got  by  his  begging  was  such  » 
knock  as  had  nearly  laid  him  on  the  earth. 
*  What,  you  cowardly  rascal,'  said  Giles,  •  you 
will  go  aud  *peach,  I  suppose,  and  get  youi 
father  sent  to  gaol.' 

Poor  widow  Brown,  though  her  trouble  had 
mode  her  still  weaker  than  she  was,  went  to 
church  again  in  the  aflernoon:  indeed  she 
rightly  thought  that  her  being  in  trouble  was  t 
new  reason  why  she  ought  to  go.  During  th» 
service  she  tried  with  all  her  might  not  to  mink 
of  her  red-streaks,  and  whenever  they  would 
oome  into  her  head,  she  took  up  her  prayer-book 
directly,  and  so  she  forgot  them  a  little ;  and  in- 
deed she  found  herself  much  easier  when  she 
came  out  of  the  church  than  when  she  went  in ; 
an  effect  so  commonly  produced  by  prayer,  ihat 
methinks  it  is  a  pity  people  do  not  try  it  ollener. 
Now  it  happened  oddly  enough,  that  on  that 
Sunday,  of  all  the  Sundays  in  the  year,  the  wi- 
dow  should  call  in  to  rest  a  little  at  Samuel 
Price's,  to  tell  over  again  the  lamentable  story 
of  the  apples,  and  to  coi\sult  with  him  how  the 
thief  might  be  brought  to  justice.  But  O,  reader ! 
guess  if  you  can,  for  I  km  sure  I  cannot  tell  you, 
what  was  her  surprise,  when,  on  going  into 
Samuel  Price's  kitchen,  she  saw  her' own  red 
streaks  lying  on  the  window !  The  apples  were 
of  a  sort  too  remarkable,  for  colour,  shape,  and 
sizOi  to  be  mistaken.  There  was  not  such  an 
other  tree  in  the  parish.  Widow  Brown  imme 
diately  screamed  out,  *  Alas-a-day !  as  sure  as 
can  be,  here  are  my  red-streakes ;  I  oould  swear 
to  them  in  any  court.*  Samuel  Price,  who  be- 
lieved hb  sons  to  be  as  honest  as  himself,  was 
shocked  and  troubled  at  the  sight.  He  knew  he 
had  no  red-streaks  of  his  own,  he  knew  there 
were  no  apples  in  the  window  when  he  went  to 
church  :  he  did  verily  believe  these  apples  to  be 
the  widow's.  But  how  they  came  there  he  could 
not  possibly  guess.  He  called  for  Tom,  the  only 
one  of  his  sons  who  now  lived  at  home.  Tom 
was  at  the  Sunday-school,  which  he  had  never 
once  missed  since  Mr.  Wilson  the  minister  had 
set  up  one  in  the  parish.  Was  such  a  boy  likely 
to  do  such  a  deed ! 

A  crowd  was  by  this  time  got  abont  PriceV 
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df>or,  among  which  were  Giles  and  his  boys, 
who  had  already  taken  care  to  spread  the  news 
that  Tom  Price  was  the  thief.  Most  people 
were  unwiliinir  to  believe  it  His  character 
was  vrry  pood,  but  appearances  were  strongly 
a^uinst  him.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  staid  to 
clirivteti  a  child,  now  came  in.  He  was  moch 
concerned  tliat  Tom  Price,  the  best  boy  in  his 
school,  should  stand  accased  of  such  a  crime. 
He  sent  for  the  boy,  examined,  and  cross-ex- 
a  mined  him. — No  mart(s  of  gailt  appeared. 
But  still  though  he  pleaded  not  guilty ^  there  lay 
the  red-streaks  in  his  father's  wmdow.  All  the 
idle  fellows  in  the  place,  who  were  most  likely 
to  have  committed  such  a  thefl  themselves,  were 
the  very  people  who  fell  with  vengeance  on  poor 
Tom.     The   wicked  seldom  give  any  quarter. 

*  This  is  one  of  your  sanctified  ones  I*  cried  the  v. 

*  This  was  all  the  good  that  Sunday-schools  did  ! 
For  their  parts  they  never  saw  any  good  come 
by  religion.  Sunday  was  the  only  day  for  a 
little  pastime,  and  if  poor  boys  must  be  shut  up 
with  their  godly  books,  when  they  ought  to  be 
out  taking  a  little  pleasure,  it  was  no  wonder 
they  made  themselves  amends  by  such  tricks.* 
Another  said  he  should  like  to  see  parson  Wil. 
Ron^s  riglitcous  one  well  whipped.  A  third 
hoped  he  would  be  clapped  in  the  stocks  for  a 
young  hypocrite  as  he  was ;  while  old  Giles, 
who  thought  the  only  way  to  avoid  suspicion 
was  by  beiiifj  more  violent  than  the  rest,  de- 
clared, *  that  he  hoped  the  young  dog  would  be 
transported  for  life.' 

Mr.  Wilson  was  too  wise  and  too  just  to  pro- 
ceed against  Tom  without  full  proof — He  de- 
clared the  crime  was  a  very  heavy  one,  and  he 
feared  that  heavy  must  be  the  punishment 
Tom,  who  knew  his  own  innocence,  earnestly 
prayed  to  Gnd  that  it  might  be  made  to  appear 
as  clear  as  the  noon-day  ;  and  very  fervent  were 
his  secret  devotions  on  that  night. 

Black  Giles  passed  his  night  in  a  very  differ- 
ent manner.  lie  set  oflTas  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
with  his  sons  and  their  jack-asses,  laden  with 
their  stolen  ^oods.  As  such  a  ciy  was  raised 
about  the  apples,  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  keep 
Ihcm  longer  ut  home,  but  resolved  to  go  and  sell 
them  at  the  next  town  ;  borrowing  without  leave 
a  lame  colt  out  of  the  moor  to  assist  in  carrying 
off  his  booty. 

Giles  and  his  eldest  sons  had  rare  sport  all  the 
way  in  thinkinnr,  that  while  they  were  enjoying 
the  profit  of  their  plunder,  Tom  Price  would  be 
whipt  round  the  market  place  at  least,  if  not 
sent  beyond  sea.  But  the  younger  boy  Dick, 
who  had  naturally  a  tender  heart,  though  hard- 
ened by  his  long  familiarity  with  sin,  could  not 
help  crying,  when  he  thought  that  Tom  Price 
might,  perhaps,  be  transported  for  a  crime  which 
he  himself  had  helped  to  commit  He  had  had 
no  compuclion  about  the  robbery,  for  ho  had  not 
been  instructed  in  the  groat  principled  of  truth 
and  justice ;  nor  would  he  therefore,  perhaps, 
have  had  much  remorse  about  accusing  an  in- 
nocent  boy.  But  though  utterly  devoid  of  prin- 
ciple, he  had  some  remains  of  natural  feeling 
and  of  gratitude.  Tom  Price  had  oAen  given 
him  a  bit  of  his  own  bread  and  cheese ;  and  once, 
when  Dick  was  like  to  be  drowned,  Tom  had 
jumped  into  the  po:id  with  his  clothes  on,  and 


saved  his  life  when  he  was  just  sinking ;  the  i«- 
mcmbrance  of  all  this  made  his  heart  heavy- 
He  said  nothing ;  but  as  he  trotted  barefoot 
after  the  asses,  he  heard  his  father  and  bro- 
thers laugh  at  having  outwitted  the  gccJy  ones , 
and  he  grieved  to  think  how  poor  Tom  would 
suffer  for  his  wickedness,  yet  fear  kept  him  si- 
lent ;  they  called  him  a  sulky  dog,  and  lashed 
the  asses  till  tbey  bled. 

In  the  mean  time  Tom  .Price  kept  up  his 
spirits  as  well  as  he  could.  He  worked  hard 
all  day,  and  prayed  heartily  night  and  morning. 
It  is  true,  said  he  to  himself,  1  am  not  guilty  of 
this  sin ;  but  let  this  accusation  set  me  on  ex- 
amining myself,  and  truly  repenting  of  all  my 
other  sins ;  for  I  find  enough  to  repent  of,  though 
I  thank  God  I  did  not  steal  the  widow's  ap 
pics. 

At  length  Sunday  came,  and  Tom  went  to 
school  as  usual.  As  soon  as  he  walked  in  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  whispering  and  laughing 
among  the  worst  of  the  boys ;  and  he  ovcraeard 
them  say,  *  Who  would  have  thought  it  ?  This 
is  master's  favourite  ! — ^This  is  parson  Wilson's 
sober  Tommy  !  We  shan't  have  Tommy  thrown 
in  our  teeth  again  if  we  go  to  get  a  bird's  nest, 
or  gather  a  few  nuts  on  a  Sunday.'  *  Your  de 
mure  ones  are  always  hypocrites,'  says  another. 
— *The  still  sow  sucks  all  the  milk,'  eays  a 
third. 

Giles's  family  bad  always  kept  clear  of  the 
BchvM>L  Dick,  indeed,  had  sometimes  wished  to 
go ;  not  that  he  had  much  sense  of  sin,  or  de- 
sire  aAer  goodness,  but  he  thought  if  he  could 
once  read,  he  might  rise  in  the  world,  and  not 
be  forced  to  drive  asses  all  his  life.  Throngh 
this  whole  Saturday  night  he  could  not  sleep. 
He  longed  to  know  what  would  be  done  to  Tom. 
He  began  to  wish  to  go  to  school,  but  he  had  not 
courage ;  sin  is  very  cowardly.  So  on  the  Sun- 
day  morning  he  went  and  sat  himself  down  un- 
der  the  church  wall  Mr.  Wilson  passed  by.  It 
was  not  his  way  to  reject  the  most  wicked,  till 
he  had  tried  evefy  means  to  bring  them  over ; 
and  even  then  he  pitied  and  prayed  for  them. — 
He  had,  indeed,  long  lefl  off  talking  to  Giles's 
sons ;  but  seeing  Dick  sitting  by  himself,  he  once 
more  spoke  to  him,  desired  him  to  leave  off  his 
vagabond  life,  and  go  with  him  into  the  school 
The  boy  hung  down  his  head,  but  made  no  an- 
swer. He  did  not,  however,  either  rise  up  and 
run  away,  or  look  sulky,  as  he  used  to  do.  The 
minister  desired  him  once  more  to  ga  'Sir,' 
said  the  boy,  *  I  can't  go ;  I  am  so  big  I  am 
ashamed.'  *The  bigger  vou  are  the  less  time 
you  have  to  lose.'  But,  sir,  I  can't  read.'  •  Then 
It  is  high  time  you  should  !earn.*  *  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  begin  to  learn  my  letters.'  *  The 
shame  is  not  in  begrinning  to  learn  them,  bat  in 
being  contented  never  to  know  them.' — *  Bat, 
sir,  1  am  so  ragged  !'  *  God  looks  at  the  heart, 
and  not  at  the  coat'  *  But,  sir,  I  have  no  shoes 
and  stockings.'  'So  much  the  worse.  I  re- 
member who  gave  you  both — (Here  Dick  co- 
loured.) It  is  bad  to  want  shoes  and  stockings, 
but  still  if  you  can  drive  your  asses  a  dozen 
miles  without  them,  you  may  certainly  walk  a 
hundred  yards  to  school  without  them.*  *  But, 
Sir,  the  good  boys  will  hate  me,  and  wont  speak 
to  me ' — *  Good  boys  hate  nobody  *  ^nd  ma  tn  not 
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•petkin^  to  you,  to  be  sure  thej  will  not  keep 
jour  company  while  yoa  go  on  in  your  present 
e?il  courses,  but  as  soon  as  they  see  you  wish  to 
reform,  they  will  help  you,  and  pity  you,  and 
teach  you ;  and  so  come  along.* — Here  Mr.  Wil- 
son took  this  dirty  boy  by  the  hand,  and  ^ntly 
pulled  him  forward,  kindly  talking  to  him  all 
the  way,  in  the  most  condescending  manner. 

How  the  whole  school  stared  to  see  Dick  Giles 
come  in !  No  one  however,  dared  to  say  what 
he  thought  The  business  went  on,  and  Dick 
slunk  into  a  corner,  partiv  to  hide  his  rags,  and 
partly  to  hide  his  sin ;  for  last  Sunday's  trans- 
action sat  heavy  on  his  heart,  not  because  he 
had  stolen  the  apples,  but  because  Tom  Price 
bad  been  accused.  Thu,  I  say,  made  him  slink 
behind.  Poor  boy  !  he  little  thought  there  was 
OjfE  saw  him  who  sees  all  things,  and  fit>m 
whose  eye  no  hole  nor  corner  can  Aide  the  sin- 
ner :  *  for  he  is  about  our  bed,  and  about  our 
path,  and  spieth  out  all  our  ways.' 

It  was  the  custom  in  that  school,  and  an  ex- 
cellent custom  it  is,  for  the  master,  who  was  a 
good  and  wise  man,  to  mark  down  in  his  pocket- 
book  ail  the  events  of  the  week,  that  he  might 
turn  tliem  to  some  account  in  his  Sunday  even- 
ing instructions ;  such  as  any  useful  story  in  the 
newspaper,  any  account  of  boys  being  drowned 
as  they  were  out  in  a  pleasure  boat  on  Sundays, 
any  sudden  death  in  the  parish,  or  any  other  re- 
markable visitation  of  rrovidence;  insomuch, 
that  many  young  people  in  the  place,  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  school,  and  many  parents  also, 
used  to  drop  in  for  an  hour  on  a  Sunday  even- 
ing, when  tbey  were  sure  to  hear  something 
profitable.  The  minister  greatly  approved  this 
practice,  and  often  called  in  himself  which  was 
a  great  support  to  the  master,  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  people  who  attended. 

The  master  had  taken  a  deep  concern  in  the 
story  of  widow  Brown's  apple  tree.  He  could 
not  believe  Tom  Price  was  guilty,  nor  dared  he 
pronounce  him  innocent ;  but  he  resolved  to  turn 
the  instructions  of  the  present  evening  to  this 
subject  He  began  thus :  *  My  dear  boys,  how- 
ever light  some  of  you  may  make  of  robbing  an 
orchard,  yet  I  have  often  told  yon  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  little  sin,  if  it  be  wilful  or  habi- 
tual.  I  wish  now  to  explain  to  you,  also,  that 
there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  single  solitary 
«n.  You  know  I  teach  you  not  merely  to  re- 
peat the  commandments  as  an  exercise  for  your 
memory,  but  as  a  role  for  your  conduct  If^you 
were  to  con^e  here  only  to  learn  to  read  and  spell 
on  a  Sunday,  I  should  think  that  was  not  em- 
ploying God's  day  for  Grod's  work ;  but  I  teach 
you  to  read  that  you  mav,  by  this  means,  come 
so  to  understand  the  Bible  and  the  Catechism, 
as  to  make  ever^  text  in  the  one,  and  every 
question  and  answer  in  the  other,  to  be  so  fixed 
in  your  hearts,  that  they  may  bring  forth  in  you 
Che  fruits  of  good  living.' 

Matter,  H<iW  many  commandments  are  there  7 

Boff,  Ten. 

Mm$ter,  How  many  commandments  did  that 
boy  break  who  stole  « idow  Brown's  apples  ? 

Boy.  Only  one,  master ;  the  eighth. 

M*9Ur.  What  is  the  eighth  ? 

Aoy.  7%otf  shaU  net  eteal 

Matter.  And  vtm  are  very  sure  that  this  was 
R 


the  only  one  be  broke  ?  Now  suppose  I  eoold 
prove  to  you  that  he  probably  broke  not  leak 
than  six  out  of  those  ten  commandments,  which 
the  great  Lord  of  heaven  himself  stooped  down 
from  his  eternal  ^lory  to  deliver  to  men,  would 
you  not,  then,  thmk  it  a  terrible  thing  to  steal, 
whether  apples  or  guineas  ? 

B<nf,  Yes,  master. 

Matter.  I  will  put  the  case.  Some  wicked  boy 
has  robbed  widow  Brown's  orchard.  (Here  the 
eyes  of  every  one  were  turned  on  poor  Tom 
Price,  except  those  of  Dick  Giles,  who  fixed  hit 
on  the  ground.)  I  accuse  no  one,  continued  the 
master,  Tom  Price  is  a  good  boy,  and  was  not 
missing  at  the  time  of  the  robbery  ;  these  are 
two  reasons  why  I  presume  that  he  is  innocent; 
but  whoever  it  was,  you  allow  that  by  stealing 
these  apples  he  broke  the  eighth  commandment? 

Boy.  Yes,  master. 

Matter.  On  what  day  were  these  apples 
stolen  ? 

Boy.  On  Sunday. 

Matter.  What  is  the  fourth  commandment  ? 

Boy.  Thou  shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day 

Matter,  Does  that  person  keep  holy  the  Sab 
bath-day  who  loiters  in  an  orchard  on  Sunday, 
when  he  should  be  at  church,  ^nd  steals  apples 
when  he  ought  to  be  saying  his  prayers  7 

Boy.  No,  master. 

Matter.  What  command  does  he  break  7 

Bay.  The  fourth. 

Matter.  Suppose  this  boy  had  parents  who 
had  sent  him  to  churchy  arid  that  he  had  dis- 
obeyed them  by  not  going,  would  that  be  keejv 
ing  the  fiflh  commandment  7 

Boy.  No,  master ;  for  the  fifth  comraandmeii 
says,  Hiou  thali  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mo- 
ther. 

This  was  the  only  part  of  the  case  in  which 
poor  Dick  Giles's  heart  did  not  smite  him ;  he 
knew  he  had  disobeyed  no  father ;  for  his  father, 
alas !  was  still  wickeder  than  himself,  and  had 
brought  him  up  to  commit  the  sin.  But  what  a 
wretched  comfort  was  this !  The  master  went  on. 

Master.  Suppose  this  boy  earnestly  coveted 
this  fruit,  though  it  belonged  to  another  person, 
would  that  be  right  7 

Boy.  No,  master;  for  the  tenth  command- 
ment says,  thou  thalt  not  eotet. 

Matter.  Very  well.  Here  are  four  of  God's 
positive  commands  already  broken.  Now  do 
you  think  thieves  ever  scruple  to  use  wicked 
words  7 

Boy.  I  am  afraid  not,  roaster. 

Here  Dick  Giles  was  not  so  hardened  but  that 
he  remembered  how  many  curses  had  passed 
between  him  and  his  father  while  they  were 
filling  the  bags,  and  he  was  afraid  to  look  up. 
The  master  went  on. 

1  will  now  go  one  step  further.  If  the  thief, 
to  all  his  other  sins,  has  added  that  of  accusing 
the  innocent  to  save  himself,  if  be  should  break 
the  ninth  commandment,  by  hearing  falte  trit- 
nets  againtt  a  harmlett  neighbour^  then  six  com 
mandmonts  are  broken  for  an  apple !  But  if  it  be 
otherwise,  if  Tom  Price  should  be  found  guilty, 
it  is  not  his  good  character  shall  save  him.  I  shaM 
shed  tears  over  him,  but  punish  him  I  must, 
and  that  severely.  *  No,  that  you  shan't,'  roared 
out  Dick  Giles,  wlio  sprung  fVom  his  hiding 
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placo,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  burst  out  a  crjin^, 
*  Tom  Price  is  as  good  a  boy  as  ever  lived ;  it 
was  father  and  I  who  stole  the  apples  !* 

It  w«^ld  have  done  your  heart  good  to  have 
seen  the  joy  of  the  master,  the  modest  blushes 
oC  Tom  Price,  and  the  satisfaction  of  every  ho. 
nest  boy  in  the  schooL  All  shook  hands  with 
Tom,  and  even  Dick  got  some  ]x>rtion  of  pity.  I 
wish  I  had  room  to  give  my  reade^i  the  moving 
exhortation  which  the  master  gave.  But  while 
Mr.  Wilson  left  the  guilty  boy  to  the  manap^e. 
ment  of  the  master,  he  thought  it  became  him, 
as  a  minister  and  a  magistrate,  to  go  to  the  ex. 
tent  of  the  law  in  punisbing  the  father.  Elarly 
on  the  Monday  morning  he  sent  to  apprehend 
Giles.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Wilson  was  sent 
for  to  a  gardener's  house  two  miles  distant,  to 
attend  a  man  who  was  dying.  This  was  a  duty 
to  which  all  others  gave  way  in  his  mind.  He 
set  out  directly ;  but  what  was  his  surprise,  on 
his  arrival,  to  see,  on  a  little  bed  on  the  floor, 
poaching  Giles  lying  in  all  the  agonies  of  death ! 
Jack  Woffton,  the  same  poor  young  man  against 
whom  Giles  had  informed  for  killing  a  hare, 
was  kneeling  by  him,  offering  him  some  broth, 
and  talking  to  him  in  the  kindest  manner.  Mr. 
Wilson  begged  to  know  the  meaning  of  all  this ; 
and  Jack  Weston  spoke  as  follows : 

*  At  four  in  the  morning,  as  I  was  going  out 
to  mow,  passing  under  the  high  wall  of  this  gar- 
den,  I  heard  a  most  dismal  moaning.  The 
nearer  I  came  the  more  dismal  it  grew.  At  last, 
who  should  I  see  but  poor  Giles  groaning,  and 
struggling  uuder  a  quantity  of  bricks  and  stones, 
but  not  able  to  stir.  The  day  before  he  had 
marked  a  fine  large  net  on  this  old  wall,  and  re- 
solved  to  steal  it,  for  he  thought  it  might  do  as 
well  to  catch  partridges  as  to  preserve  cherries ; 
so,  sir,  standing  on  the  very  top  of  this  wall,  and 
tugging  with  all  his  might  to  loosen  the  net 
from  the  hooks  which  fastened  it,  down  came 
Giles,  net,  wall,  and  all ;  for  the  wall  was  gone 
to  decay.  It  was  very  high  indeed,  and  poor 
Griles  not  only  broke  his  thigh,  but  has  got  a 
terrible  blow  on  his  head*  and  is  bruised  alfover 
like  a  mummy.  On  seeing  me,  sir,  poor  Giles 
cried  out,  ♦  Oh,  Jack !  I  did  try  to  ruin  thee  by 
lodging  that  information,  and  now  thou  wilt  be 


revenged  by  letting  me  lie  here  and  perish. 
*  God  forbid,  Giles !  cried  I ;  thou  shalt  see  wha 
sort  of  revenge  a  Christian  takes.'  So  sir,  I 
sent  off  the  gardener's  boy  to  fetch  a  surgeon, 
while  I  scampered  home  and  brought  on  my 
back  this  bit  of  a  hammock,  which  is  indeed  my 
own  bed,  and  put  Giles  upon  it :  we  then  lifted 
him  up,  bed  and  all,  as  tenderly  as  if  he  had 
been  a  gentleman,  mid  brought  him  in  here. 
My  wife  has  just  brought  him  a  drop  of  nice 
broth;  and  now,  sir,  as  I  have  done  what  I 
could  for  this  poor  perishing  body,  it  was  I  who 
took  the  liberty  to  send  to  you  to  come  to  try  to 
help  his  poor  soul,  for  the  doctor  says  he  can't 
live. 

Mr.  Wilson  could  not  help  saying  to  himself, 
Such  an  action  as  this  is  worth  a  vvhole  volume 
of  comments  on  that  precept  of  our  blessed  Mas 
ter.  Love  your  enemiei ;  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you,  Giles's  dying  groans  confirmed  the 
sad  account  Weston  had  just  given.  The  poor 
wretch  could  neither  pray  himself  nor  attend  to 
the  minister.  He  could  only  cry  out,  *  Oh  I  sir, 
what  will  become  of  me  ?  I  don't  know  how  to 
repent  O  my  poor  wicked  children!  Sir,  I 
have  bred  them  all  up  in  sin  and  ignorance. 
Have  mercy  on  them,  sir ;  let  me  not  meet  thei^ 
in  the  place  of  torment  to  which  1  am  going. 
Lord  gfrant  them  that  time  for  repentance  whidi 
I  have  thrown  away !'  He  languished  a  few 
days,  and  died  in  great  misery  : — a  fresh  and 
sad  instance  that  people  who  abuse  the  grace 
of  Grod  and  resist  his  Spirit,  find  it  difficult  to 
repent  when  they  will. 

Except  the  minister  and  Jack  Weston,  no  one 
came  to  see  poor  Giles,  besides  Tommy  Price, 
who  had  been  so  sadly  wronged  by  him.  Tom 
often  brought  him  his  own  rice-railk  or  apple- 
dumpling  ;  and  Giles,  ignorant  and  depraved  as 
he  was,  oflen  cried  out,  '  That  he  thought  now 
there  must  be  some  truth  in  religion,  since  it 
taught  even  a  boy  to  deny  hinuelu  and  to  for- 
give  an  injury.  Mr.  Wilson  the  next  Sunday, 
made  a  moving  discourse  on  the  danger  of  what 
are  called  petty  offenc§8.  This,  together  with  the 
awful  death  of  Giles,  produced  such  an  effect 
that  no  poacher  has  b^n  able  to  show  his  head 
in  that  parish  ever  since. 


TAWNEY  RACHEL; 

OR,  THE  FORTUNE  TELLER: 
WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  DREAMS,  OMENS,  AND  CONJURORS. 


TAWHirr  Rachel  was  the  wife  of  poaching 
Giles.  There  seemed  to  be  a  conspiracy  in 
Giles's  whole  family  to  maintain  themselves  by 
tricks  and  pilfering.  Regular  labour  and  honest 
industry  did  not  suit  their  idle  habits.  They 
had  a  sort  of  genius  at  finding  out  every  unlaw- 
ful moans  to  8up]X>rt  a  vagabond  life.  Rachel 
travelled  the  country  with  a  basket  on  her  arm. 
She  |>retended  to  get  her  bread  by  selling  laces, 
cabbage.nets,  ballads,  and  history  books,  and 
used  to  buy  old  rags  and  rabbit  skins.  Many 
honest  people  trade  in  these  things,  and  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  mean  to  say  a  word  against 


honest  people,  let  them  trade  in  what  they  will 
But  Rachel  only  made  this  traffic  a  pretence  fot 
getting  admittance  into  fanners'  kitchens  in 
order  to  tell  fortunes. 

She  was  continually  practising  on  the  credu. 
lity  of  silly  girls ;  and  took  advantage  of  their 
ignorance  to  cheat  and  deceive  them.  Many 
an  innocent  servant  has  she  caused  to  be  sus- 
pected of  a  robbery,  while  she  herself,  perbapf^ 
was  in  league  with  the  thief.  Many  a  harmless 
maid  has  she  brought  to  ruin  by  first  contriving 
plots  and  events  herself,  and  then  pretending  to 
foretel  them.  She  had  not,  to  be  sure,  the  powei 
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ol  reallj  fbretolling  things,  because  she  had  no 
power  of  seeing  into  futurity :  but  she  had  the 
art  sometimes  to  bring  them  about  according  as 
she  foretold  them.  &»  she  got  that  credit  for 
her  « isdom  which  really  belonged  to  her  wick. 
edr-38s. 

Rachel  was  also* a  famoas  interpreter  of 
dreams,  and  could  distinguish  exactly  between 
the  fate  of  any  two  persons  who  happened  to 
liaTe  a  mole  on  the  right  or  the  left  cheek.  She 
had  a  cunning  way  of  getting  herself  off  when 
any  of  her  prophecies  failed.  When  she  ex- 
plained  a  dream  according  to  the  natural  ap. 
pearance  of  things,  and  it  did  not  come  to  pass ; 
then  she  would  get  out  of  that  scrape  by  saying, 
that  this  sort  of  dreams  went  by  contraries.  Now 
of  two  very  opposite  things,  the  chance  always 
is  that  one  of  (hem  may  turn  out  to  be  true ;  so 
in  either  case  she  kept  up  the  cheat 

Rachel,  in  one  of  her  rambles,  stopped  at  the 
bouse  of  farmer  Jenkins.  She  contrived  to  call 
when  she  knew  the  master  of  the  house  was 
fi^m  home,  which  indeed  was  her  usual  way. 
She  knocked  at  the  door ;  the  maids  being  m 
the  field  haymaking,  Mrs.  Jenkins  went  to  open 
it  herselfl  Rachel  asked  her  if  she  would  please 
to  let  her  light  her  pipe  ?  This  was  a  common 
pretence,  when  she  could  find  no  other  way  of 
getting  into  a  house.  While  she  was  filling  her 
pipe,  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Jenkins,  and  said,  she 
could  tell  her  some  good  fortune.  The  fiirroer^s 
wife,  who  was  a  very  inoffensive,  but  a  weak 
and  superstitious  woman,  was  curious  to  know 
what  she  meant  Rachel  then  looked  about 
carefnlly,  and  shutting  the  door  with  a  myste- 
rious air,  asked  her  if  she  was  sure  nobody  would 
bear  them.  This  appearance  of  mystery  was 
at  once  delightful  and^  terrifying  to  Mrs.  Jen- 
kins, who,  with  trembling  agitation,  bid  the 
cunning  woman  speak  out  *  Then,'  said  Ra- 
chel in  a  solemn  whisper,  *  there  is  to  my  certain 
knowledge  a  pot  of  money  hid  under  one  of  the 
stones  in  yotu  cellar.* — *  Indeed  I*  said  Mrs. 
Jenkins,  *  it  is  impossible,  for  now  I  think  of  it, 
I  dreamt  last  night  I  was  in  prison  for  debt* 
*Did  you  really?'  said  Rachel;  *that  is  quite 
surprising.  Did  you  dream  tfiis  before  twelve 
Vclock  or  after  V — » O  it  was  this  morning,  just 
^^efbre  I  awoke.' — *  Then  I  am  sure  it  is  true, 
(or  morning  dreams  always  go  by  contraries,' 
cried  Rachel.  *  How  lucky  it  was  you  dreamt 
it  so  lat«.' — Mrs.  Jenkins  could  hardly  contain 
her  joy,  and  asked  how  the  money  was  to  be 
eoine  at  *  There  is  but  one  way,'  said  Rachel ; 
*  I  must  f^  into  the  cellar.  I  know  by  my  art 
under  which  stone  it  lies,  but  I  must  not  tell.* 
Then  they  both  went  down  into  the  cellar,  but 
Rachel  refused  to  point  at  the  stone  unless  Mrs. ' 
Jenkins  would  put  five  pieces  of  gold  into  a  ba- 
nn  and  do  as  she  directed.  The  simple  woman, 
nstsad  of  turning  her  out  of  doors  for  a  cheat, 
did  as  she  was  bid.  She  put  the  guineas  into  a 
basin  which  she  gave  into  Rachefs  hand.  Ra- 
chel strewed  some  white  powder  over  the  gold, 
muttered  some  barbarous  words,  and  pretended 
to  perform  the  black  art  She  then  told  Mrs. 
Jenkins  to  put.  the  basin  quietly  down  within 
the  celkr ;  toling  her  that  if  she  offered  to  look 
into  it,  or  even  to  speak  a  word,  the  charm  would 
be  broken     She  also  directed  her  to  lock  the 


cellar  door,  and  on  no  pretence  to  open  it  in  less 
than  forty-eight  hours.  *If,*  added  she,  *yoo 
closely  follow  these  directions,  then,  by  the  power 
of  my  art,  you  will  find  the  basin  conveyed  to 
the  verv  stone  under  which  the  money  lies  hid, 
and  a  nne  treasure  it  be  !*  Mrs.  Jenkins,  who 
firmly  believed  every  word  the  woman  said,  did 
exactly  as  she  was  told,  and  Rachel  took  her 
leave  with  a  handsome  reward. 

When  farmer  Jenkins  came  home  he  desired 
hb  wife  to  draw  him  a  cup  of  cider ;  this  she 
put  off  so  long  that  he  began  to  be  displeased 
At  last  she  begged  he  would  be  so  food  as  ti 
drink  a  little  b^r  instead.  He  insisted  on  knom 
ing  the  reason,  and  when  at  last  he  grew  angrj , 
she  told  him  all  that  had  passed ;  and  owne  1 
that  as  the  pot  of  gold  happened  to  be  in  the  ci- 
der cellar,  she  did  not  dare  open  the  door,  as  she 
was  sure  it  would  break  the  charm.  *  And  it 
would  be  a  pity  you  know,'  said  she, '  to  lose  a 
good  fortune  for  the  sake  of  a  draught  of  cider.' 
The  farmer,  who  was  not  so  easily  imposed 
upon,  suspected  a  trick.  He  demanded  the  key, 
and  went  and  opened  the  cellar  door ;  there  he 
found  the  basin,  and  in  it  five  round  pieces  of 
tin  covered  with  powder.  Mrs.  Jenkins  burst 
out  a-crying ;  but  the  fiu'mer  thought  of  nothing 
but  of  getting  a  warrant  to  apprehend  the  cun- 
ning woman.  Indeed  she  well  proved  her  claim 
to  that  name,  when  she  insisted  that  the  cellar 
door  might  be  kept  locked  till  she  had  time  tt 
get  out  of  the  reach  of  all  pursuit 

Poor  Sally  £>vans !  I  am  sure  she  rued  tht 
day  that  ever  she  listened  to  a  fortune-teller. 
Sally  was  as  harmless  a  girl  aa  eyer  churned  i 
pound  of  butter ;  but  Sally  was  credulous,  igno- 
rant and  superstitious.  She  delighted  in  dream 
books,  and  had  consulted  all  the  cunning  women 
in  the  country  to  tell  her  whether  the  two  moles 
on  her  cheek  denoted  that  she  was  to  have  two 
husbands,  or  two  children.  If  she  picked  up  an 
old  horse-shoe  going  to  Church)  she  was  sure 
that  would  be  a  lucky  week.  She  never  made 
a  black  pudding  without  borrowing  one  of  the 
parson's  old  wigs  to  hang  in  the  chimney,  firmly 
believing  there  was  no  other  means  to  preserve 
them  from  burning.  She  would  never  go  to  bed 
on  Midsummer  eve  without  sticking  up  in  her 
room  the  well-known  plant  caUed  Midsummer, 
men,  as  the  bending  of  the  leaves  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  would  not  fail  to  tell  her  whether 
Jacob,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  presently,  was 
true  or  false.  She  would  rather  go  five  miles 
about  than  pass  near  a  church-yard  at  night 
Every  seventh  year  she  would  not  eat  beans  be- 
cause  they  grew  downward  in  the  pod,  instead 
of  upward ;  and,  though  a  very  neat  girl,  she 
would  rather  have  gone  with  her  gown  open 
than  have  taken  a  pin  from  an  old  woman,  for 
fear  of  being  bewitched.  Poor  Sally  had  so  ma- 
ny  unlucky  dajrs  in  her  calender,  that  a  largo 
portion  of  her  time  became  of  little  use,  becausa 
on  these  days  she  did  not  dare  set  about  any 
new  work.  And  she  would  have  refused  the 
best  offer  in  the  country  if  made  to  her  on  a 
Friday,  which  she  thou^fht  so  unlucky  a  day  that 
she  often  said  what  a  pity  it  was  that  there  were 
any  Friday  in  the  week.  Sally  had  twenty 
pounds  lefl  her  by  her  grandmother.  She  had 
long  been  courted  by  Jacob,  a  sQ^r  lad,  with 
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jirhom  she  lived  fellow  servant  at  a  creditable 
farmer's.  Honest  Jacob,  like  his  namesake  of 
old,  thought  it  little  to  wait  seven  years  to  get 
this  damsel  to  wife,  because  of  the  love  he  bore 
her,,  for  Sally  had  promised  to  marry  him  when 
he  could  match  her  twenty  pounds  with  another 
of  his  own. 

Now  there  was  one  Robert,  a  rambling  idle 
young  gardener,  who,  instead  of  sitting  down 
steadily  in  one  place,  used  to  roam  about  the 
country,  and  do  odd  jobs  where  he  could  get 
them.  No  one  understood  any  thing  about  him, 
except  that  he  was  a  down-looking  fellow,  who 
came  nobody  knew  whence,  and  got  his  bread 
nobody  knew  how,  and  never  had  a  penny  in 
his  pocket  Robert,  who  was  now  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, happened  to  hoar  of  Sally  Evans  and 
her  twenty  pounds.  He  immediately  conceived 
a  lon£^  desire  for  the  latter.  So  he  went  to  his 
old  friend  Rachel  the  fortune-teller,  told  her  all 
he  had  heard  of  Sally,  and  promised  if  she  could 
bring  about  a  marriage  between  them,  she  should 
go  snares  in  the.  money. 

Rachel  undertook  the  business.  She  set  off 
to  the  farm-house,  and  fell  to  singing  one  of  her 
most  enticing  songs  just  under  the  dairy  win- 
dow. Sally  was  so  struck  with  the  pretty  tune, 
which  was  unhappily  used,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  to  set  off  some  very  loose  words,  that  she 
jumped  up,  dropped  the  skimming  dish  into  the 
sream  and  ran  out  to  buy  the  song.  While  she 
stooped  down  to  rummage  the  basket  for  those 
songs  which  had  the  most  tragical  pictures  (for 
Sally  had  a  tender  heart,  and  delighted  in  what- 
ever  was  mournful)  Rachel  looked  stedfastly  in 
her  face,  and  told  her  she  knew  by  art  that  she 
was  born  to  good  fortune,  but  advised  her  not 
to  throw  herself  away.  *  These  two  moles  on 
'Our  cheek,*  added  she, '  show  you  are  in  some 
danger.*  *Do  they  denote  husbands  or  chil. 
dren  ?*  cried  Sally,  starting  up,  and  letting  fall 
the  i^ong  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood — *  Hus- 
oands,*  mutlered  Rachel — *  Alas !  ^r  Jacob  !* 
said  Sally,  .-nournfullv,  *  then  he  will  die  first, 
won't  he  ?'  *  Mum  for  that,'  quoth  the  fortune 
teller,  *  I  will  say  no  more.'  Sally  was  impa- 
tient, but  the  more  curiosity  she  discovered,  the 
mure  mystery  Rachel  affected.  At  last,  she 
said,  *  if  you  will  cross  my  hand  with  a  piece  of 
silver,  I  will  tell  your  fortune.  *  By  the  power 
ot  my  art  I  can  do  this  three  ways ;  first  by 
cards,  nejct  by  the  lines  on  your  hand,  or  by 
turning  a  cup  of  tea  grounds ;  which  will  you 
have?'  *0,  all!  all!'  cried  Sally,  looking  up 
With  reverence  to  this  sun-burnt  oracle  of  wis- 
dom, who  was  possessed  of  no  less  than  three 
different  ways  of  diving  into  the  secrets  of  futu- 
rity .  Alas !  persons  of  better  sense  than  Sally 
have  been  so  taken  in ;  the  more  is  the  pity. 
The  poor  girl  said  she  would  run  up  stairs  to 
her  little  box  where  she  kept  her  money  tied  up 
in  a  bit  of  an  old  glove,  and  would  bring  down 
a  bright  queen  ^n's  sixpence  very  crooked. 
^  I  am  sure,'  added  she, '  it  is  a  lucky  one,  for  it 
cured  me  of  a  very  bad  ague  last  spring,  by 
only  laying  it  nine  nights  under  my  pillow  with- 
out  speaking  a  word.  But  then  you  must  know 
what  gave  the  virtue  to  this  sixpence  was,  that 
t  had  belonged  to  three  young  men  of  the  name 
of  John;  I  am  sure  I  had  work  enough  to  get 


it  But  true  it  is,  it  certainly  cured  me.  It 
must  be  the  sixpence  you  know,  for  I  am  sure  I 
did  nothing  else  for  my  ague,  except  indeed 
taking  some  bitter  stuff  every  three  hours  which 
the  doctor  called  bark.  To  be  sure  I  lost  my 
ague  soon  afler  I  took  it,  but  I  sm  certain  it 
was  owing  to  the  crooked  sixpence,  and  not  to 
the  bark.  And  so,  good  woman,  you  may  come 
in,  if  you  will,  for  there  is  not  a  soul  in  the 
house  but  me.'  This  was  the  very  thing  Ra- 
chel wanted  to  know,  and  very  glad  she  was  to 
learn  it 

While  Sally  was  above  stairs  untying  her 
glove,  Rachel  slipped  in  to  the  parlour,  took  a 
small  silver  cup  fVom  the  beaufet,  and  clapped 
it  into  her  pocket  Sally  ran  down,  lamenting 
that  she  had  lost  her  sixpence,  which  she  verily 
believed  was  owing  to  her  having  put  it  into 
a  left  glove,  instead  of  a  right  one.  Rachel 
comforted  her  by  saying,  that  if  she  gave  her 
two  plain  ones  instead,  the  charm  would  work 
just  as  well.  Simple  Sally  thought  herself  hap 
py  to  be  let  off  so  easily,  never  calculating  that 
a  smooth  shilling  was  worth  two  crooked  six- 
pences. But  this  skill  was  a  part  of  the  black 
art  in  which  Rachel  excelled.  She  took  the 
money  and  began  to  examine  the  lines  of  Sally's 
left  hand.  She  bit  her  withered  lip,  shook  her 
head,  and  bade  her  poor  dupe  beware  of  a  young 
man  who  had  black  hair.  *  No,  indeed,*  cried 
Sally,  a|l  in  a  fright,  *  you  mean  black  ejes^  for 
our  Jacob  has  got  brown  hair,  tis  his  eyes  that 
are  black.'  *  That  is  the  very  thing  I  was  go- 
ing  to  say,'  muttered  Rachel,  *  I  meant  eyes, 
though  I  said  hair,  for  I  know  his  hair  is  a5 
brown  as  a  chesnut,  and  his  eyes  as  black  as  t 
sloe.'    *  So  they  are,  sure  enough,'  cried  Sally, 

•  how  in  the  world  could  you  know  that  7'  for- 
getting that  she  herself  had  just  told  her  so. 
And  it  is  thus  that  these  hags  pick  out  of  the 
credulous  all  which  they  afterwards  pretend  to 
reveal  to  them.  *  O,  I  know  a  pretty  deal  moro 
than  that,'  said  Rachel,  •  but  you  must  beware 
of  this  man.'  *  Why  so,'  cried  Sally,  with  great 
quickness :  *  Because,'  answered  Rachel,  *  you 
are  fated  to  marry  a  man  worth  a  hundred  of 
him,  who  has  blue  eyes,  light  hair,  and  a  stoop 
in  the  shoulders.'  *No,  indeed,  but  I  cant,' 
said  Sally ;  *  I  have  promised  Jacob,  and  Jacob 
I  will  marry.'  •  You  cannot,  child,'  returned 
Rachel  in  a  solemn  tone ;  *  it  is  out  of  your  pow- 
er,  you  are  fated  to  marry  the  gray  eyes  and 
light  hair.'  *  Nav,  indeed,'  said  SaJly,  sighingr 
deeply,  *  if  I  am  iated,  I  must ;  I  know  there's 
no  resisting  one's  fate.'  This  is  a  common  cant 
with  poor  deluded  girls,  who  are  not  aware  that 
they  themselves  make  their  fate  by  .their  foH^^ 
and  then  complain   there  is   no  resisting*  it. 

•  What  can  I  do  ?'  said  Sally.  •  I  wiU  tall  you 
that,  too,'  said  Rachel  *  You  most  take  a  walk 
next  Sunday  afternoon  to  the  church-yard,  and 
the  first  man  you  meet  in  a  blue  coat,  with  a 
largo  posy  of  pinks  and  southern-wood  in  hia 
bosom,  sitting  on  the  church-yard  wall,  about 
seven  o'clock,  he  will  be  the  man.'  '  Provided^* 
said  Sally,  much  disturbed,  *  that  he  has  grey 
eyes  and  stoops.*    *  v ,  to  be  sure,'  said  Rachel, 

•  otherwise  it  is  not  the  right  man.'  *  But  if  I 
should  mistake,'  said  Sally,  *  for  two  men  may 
happen  to  have  a  coat  and  eyes  of  the  same  co" 
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set 


lour  V  •  To  prevent  that,'  replied  Rachel, » if  it 
is  the  Tight  man,  the  two  first  letters  of  his  name 
will  be  R.  P.  This  man  has  got  money  beyond 
eea.*  *  O,  I  do  not  value  his  money,*  said  Sally, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  *  for  I  love  Jacob  better 
than  house  or  land ;  but  if  I  am  fated  to  marry 
mother,  I  canH  help  it ;  you  know  there  is  no 
struggling  against  my  fate.' 

Poor  Sally  thought  of  nothing,  and  dreamt 
of  nothing  all  the  week  bat  the  blue  coat  and  the 
eray  eyes.  She  made  a  hundred  blunders  at 
her  work.  She  put  her  rennet  into  the  butter- 
pan,  and  her  skimming-dish  into  the  cheese- 
tub.  She  gave  the  curds  to  the  hogs,  and  put 
the  whey  into  the  vats.  She  put  her  little  knife 
out  of  her  pocket  for  fear  it  should  cut  love,  and 
would  not  stay  in  the  kitchen  if  there  was  not 
an  even  number  of  people,  lost  it  should  break 
the  charm.  She  grew  cold  and  mysterious  in 
her  behaviour  to  faithful  Jacob,  whom  she  truly 
loved. — But  the  more  she  thought  of  the  fortune- 
teller,  the  more  she  was  convinced  that  brown 
hair  and  black  eyes  were  not  what  she  was 
ftted  to  marry,  and  therefore,  though  she  trem- 
bled to  think  it,  Jacob  could  not  be  the  man. 

On  Sunday  she  was  too  uneasy  to  go  to 
church ;  for  poor  Sally  had  never  been  taught 
that  her  being  uneasy  was  only  a  fresh  reason 
why  she  ought  to  go  thither.  She  spent  the 
whole  afternoon  m  ner  little  garret,  dressing  in 
all  her  best  First  she  put  on  her  red  riband, 
which  she  had  bought  at  last  Lammas  fair :  then 
she  recollected  that  red  was  an  unluckj  colour, 
and  changed  it  for  a  blue  riband,  tied  m  a  true 
lover's  knot ;  but  suddenly  calling  to  mind  that 
poor  Jacob  had  bought  this  knot  for  her  of  a 
pedlar  at  the  door,  and  that  she  bad  promised  to 
wear  it  for  his  sake,  her  heart  smote  her,  and 
•he  laid  it  by,  sighing  to  think  she  was  not  fated 
to  marry  the  man  who  had  given  it  to  her.-— 
When  she  had  looked  at  herself  twenty  times 
in  the  glass  (for  one  vain  action  always  brings 
on  another)  she  set  off,  trembling  and  shaking 
every  step  she  went  She  walked  eagerly  to- 
wards the  church-yard,  not  daring  to  look  to  the 
right  or  left,  for  fear  she  should  spy  Jacob,  who 
'would  have  offisred  to  walk  with  her,  and  so 
have  spoilt  aU.  As  soon  as  she  came  within 
sight  of  the  wall,  she  spied  a  man  sitting  upon 
it :  Her  heart  beat  violently.  She  looked  arain  ; 
but  alas  I  the  stranger  not  only  had  on  a  black 
coat,  but  neither  luiir  nor  eyes  answered  the 
description.  She  now  happened  to  cast  her 
eyes  on  the  church-clock,  and  found  she  was 
two  hours  before  her  time.  This  was  some 
comfort  She  walked  away  and  got  rid  of  the 
two  hours  as  well  as  she  could,  paying  great  at- 
tention  not  to  walk  over  any  straws  which  lay 
aeroM;  and  carefully  looking  to  see  if  there  were 
never  an  old  horse-shoe  in  the  way,  that  infal- 
lible symptom  of  good  fortune.  Wriile  the  clock 
was  striking  seven,  she  returned  to  the  church- 
yard, and  O !  the  wonderful  power  of  fortune- 
tellers !  there  she  saw  him  \  there  sat  the  very 
man  !  his  hair  as  light  as  flax,  his  eyes  as  blue 
as  botter-mllk,  and  liis  shoulders  as  round  as  a 
tub.  Every  tittle  agreed  to  the  very  nosegay  in 
his  waistcoat  button-bole.  At  first,  indeed,  she 
thought  it  had  been  sweetbriar,  and  glad  to  catch 
It  a  straw,  whispered  to  herself,  it  is  not  he, 


and  I  shall  marry  Jacob  still ;  but  on  looking 
again,  she  saw  it  was  southern-wood  plain 
enough,  and  that  of  course  all  was  over.  The 
man  accosted  her  with  some  very  nonsensical, 
but  too  acceptable,  complfments.  She  was  na- 
turally a  modest  girl,  and  but  for  Rachel's  wick- 
ed arts,  would  not  have  had  courage  to  talk  with 
a  strange  man ;  but  how  could  she  resist  her 
fate  you  know?  After  a  little  discourse,  sh» 
asked  him,  with  a  trembling  heart,  what  might 
be  his  name  ?  Robert  Price,  at  your  service,  was 
the  answer.  *  Robert  Price !  that  is  R.  P.  as 
sure  as  I  am  alive,  and  the  fortune-teller  was  a 
witch !  It  is  all  out  *  O  the  wonderful  art  of  for- 
tune-tellers !* 

The  little  sleep  she  had  that  nighi  was  dis- 
turbed  with  dreams  of  graves,  and  ghosts,  and  fb- 
nerals,  but  as  they  were  morning  dreams,  she 
knew  those  always  went  by  contraries,  and  that  a 
funeral  denoted  a  weddin?.  Still  a  sigh  would 
now  and  then  heave,  to  think  that  in  that  wed- 
ding Jacob  would  have  no  part  Such  of  my 
readers  as  know  the  power  which  superstition 
has  over  the  weak  and  credulous  mind,  scarcely 
need  be  told,  that  poor  Sally's  unhappiness  was 
soon  completed.  She  forgot  all  her  vows  to 
Jacob;  she  at  once  forsook  an  honest  man  whom 
she  loved,  and  consented  to  marry  a  stransfer, 
of  whom  she  knew  nothing,  from  a  ridiculoas 
notion  that  she  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  de* 
cree  which  she  had  it  not  in  her  power  to  resist 
She  married  this  Richard  Price,  the  Strang* 
gardener,  whom  she  soon  found  to  be  very 
worthless,  and  very  much  in  debt  He  had  no 
such  thing  as  *  money  beyond  sea,'  as  the  for- 
tune-teller had  told  her ;  but  alas !  he  had  an 
other  wife  there. — He  got  immediate  possession 
of  Sally's  twenty  pounds.  Rachel  put  in  for 
her  share,  but  he  refused  to  give  her  a  farthing, 
and  bid  her  get  away  or  he  would  have  her 
taken  up  on  the  vagrant  act  He  soon  ran 
awav  fVom  Sall^,  leaving  her  to  bewail  her  own 
weakness ;  for  it  was  that  indeed,  and  not  any 
irresistible  fate,  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
her  ruin.  To  complete  her  misery,  she  herself 
was  suspected  of  having  stole  the  silver  cup 
which  Rachel  had  pocketed.  Her  master,  how- 
ever, would  not  prosecute  her,  as  she  was  fall 
ing  into  a  deep  decline,  and  she  died  in  a  few 
months  of  a  broken  heart,  a  sad  warning  to  all 
credulous  girls. 

Rachel,  whenever  she  got  near  home,  used  to 
drop  her  trade  of  fortune-telling,  and  only  dealt 
in  the  wares  of  her  basket  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
clergyman,  found  her  one  day  dealing  out  some 
very  wicked  ballads  to  some  children.  He  went 
up  with  a  view  to  give  her  a  reprimand ;  but  had 
no  sooner  begun  his  exhortation  than  up  came 
a  constable,  followed  by  several  people. — *  There 
she  is,  that  is  the  old  witch  who  tricked  my 
wife  out  of  the  five  guineas,'  said  one  of  them, 
*Do  your  ofiice  constable,  seize  that  old  ha^r. 
She  may  tell  fortunes  and  find  pots  of  gold  m 
Taunton  jail,  for  there  she  will  have  nothing 
else  to  do !'  This  was  that  very  farmer  Jenkins, 
whose  wife  had  been  cheated  b^  Rachael  of  the 
five  guineas.  He  had  taken  pains  to  trace  her 
to  her  own  parish :  he  did  not  so  much  value 
the  loss  of  the  money,  as  he  thought  it  was  a 
duty  he  owed  the  piblic  to  clear  the  counf  ry  of 
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soch  vermin.  Mr.  Wilsoii  immediately  com* 
mitted  her.  She  took  her  trial  at  the  next  as. 
-siies,  when  she  was  sentenced  to  a  year*8  im- 
prisonment In  the  mean  time,  the  pawn- 
broker to  whom  she  had  sold  the  silver  cup, 
which  she  had  stolen  from  poor  Sally's  master,  im- 
peached her;  and  as  the  robbery  was  fully  proved 
upon  Rachel,  she  was  sentenced  for  this  crime 
to  Botany  Bay  ;  and  a  happy  day  it  was  for  the 
oounty  of  Somerset,  when  such  a  nuisance  was 
sent  out  of  it.  She  was  transported  much  about 
the  same  time  that  her  husband  Giles  lost  his 
life  in  stealing  the  net  from  the  garden  wall,  as 
related  in  the  second  part  of  poaching  Giles. 

I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  print  this  little 
history,  as  a  kind  of  warning  to  all  young  men 
and  maidens  not  to  have  any  thing  to  say  to 
cheaUy  impostors,  cunning'toomen.  fortune-tel- 
leri,  conjurors,  and  interpreters  of  dreams.  Lis- 
ten to  me,  your  true  friend,  when  I  assure  you 
that  God  never  reveals  to  weak  and  wicked  wo- 
men those  secret  designs  of  his  providence, 
which  no  human  wisdom  is  able  to  foresee.  To 
consult  these  false  oracles  is  not  only  foolish, 
but  sinfuL    It  is  foolish,  because  they  are  them- 


selves as  Ignorant  as  those  whom  they  pretend 
to  teach  :  and  is  sinful,  because  it  is  prying  into 
that  futurity  whiph  God,  in  mercy  as  well  as 
wisdom,  hides  from  men.  God  indeed  orderB 
all  things ;  but  when  you  have  a  mind  to  do  a 
foolish  thing,  do  not  fancy  you  are  fated  to  do 
it  This  is  tempting  Providence,  and  not  trust, 
ing  him.  It  is  indeed  charging  Ood  withfoUy 
Prudence  b  his  gift,  and  you  obey  him  better 
when  you  make  use  of  prudence,  under  the  di- 
rection of  prayer,  than  when  you  madly  run 
into  ruin,  aud  think  you  are  only  submitting  to 
your  fate.  Never  fancy  that  you  are  compelled 
to  undo  yourself  or  to  rush  upon  your  own  de- 
struction,  in  compliance  with  any  supposed  fa- 
tality. Never  believe  that  Gbd  conceals  his  wiH 
from  a  sober  Christian  who  obeys  his  laws,  and 
reveals  it  to  a  vagabond  gypsy  who  runs  up  and 
down  breaking  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man 
King  Saul  never  consulted  the  witch  till  he  left 
off  serving  God.  The  Bible  will  direct  us  wha^ 
to  do  better  than  anv  conjurer,  and  there  are  nc 
days  unlucky  but  tnose  which  we  make  00  bi 
our  own  vanity^  sin,  and  fblty. 


THOUGHTS 


ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  MANNERS  OF  THE  GREAT, 
TO  GENERAL  SOCIETY. 

*  You  are  the  makers  of  nwinncrs.' — Shakspeare, 


To  a  large  and  honourable  class  of  the  com- 
munity, to  persons  considerable  in  reputation, 
important  by  their  condition  in  life,  and  com- 
mendable for  the  decency  of  general  conduct, 
these  slight  hints  are  respectfully  addressed. 
They  are  nrl  intended  as  a  satire  upon  vice,  or 
ridicule  upjn  fblly,  being  written  neither  for  the 
foolish  fiuf  the  vicious.  The  subject  is  too  se- 
rious for  ridicule ;  and  those  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed  are  too  respectable  for  satire.  It  is  re- 
commended to  the  consideration  of  those  who, 
filling  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  are  naturally . 
regarded  as  patterns,  by  which  the  manners  of  ' 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  to  be  fashioned. 

The  mass  of  mankind,  in  most  places,  and 
especially  in  those  conditions  of  life  which  ex- 
empt them  fr^m  the  temptation  to  shameful 
▼ices,  is  perhaps  chiefly  composed  of  what  is 
commonlv  termed  by  the  courtesy  of  the  world 
good  kind  of  people ;  for  persons  of  very  flagitious 
wickedness  are  almost  as  rare  as  those  of  very 
eminent  piety.  To  the  latter  of  these,  admoni- 
tion were  impertinent;  to  the  former  it  were 
superfluous.  These  remarks,  therefore,  are 
principally  written  with  a  view  to  those  persons 
of  rank  and  fortune  who  live  within  the  re- 
straints of  moral  obligation,  and  acknowledge 
the  truth,  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  who, 
if  in  certain  instances  they  allow  themselves 
in  practices  not  compatible  with  a  strict  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  seem  to  do  it  rather  from 
habit  and  want  of  reflection,  than  cither  from 
disbelief  of  its  doctrines,  or  contempt  of  its  pre- 
cepts. 


Inconsideration,  fashion,  and  the  world,  ar» 
three  confederates  against  virtue,  with  whom 
even  good  kind  of  people  often  contrive  to  live 
on  excellent  terms;  and  the  fair  reputation 
which  may  be  obtained  by  a  complaisant  con- 
formity to  the  prevailing  practice,  and  by  mera 
decorum  of  manners  without  a  strict  attenUoa 
to  religious  principle,  is  a  constant  source  of 
danger  to  the  rich  and  great  There  is  some 
thing  almost  irresistibly  seducing  in  the  conta  • 
gion  of  ^noral  example  ;  hence  the  necessity  of 
that  vigilance,  which  it  is  the  business  of  Chri» 
tianity  to  quicken  by  incessant  admonition,  an4 
which  it  is  the  business  of  the  world,  to  lay 
asleep  by  the  perpetual  opiates  of  ease  and  plea, 
sure. 

A  fair  reputation  is  among  the  kudable  ob» 
jects  of  human  ambition ;  yet  even  this  really 
valuable  blessing  is  sometimes  converted  into  a 
snare,  by  inducing  a  treacherous  security  ai 
soon  as  it  is  obtained  ;  and  by  leading  hhn  who 
is  too  anxious  about  obtaining  it  to  stop  short 
without  aiming  at  a  higher  motive  of  action. 
A  fatal  indolence  is  apt  to  creep  in  upon  the 
soul  when  it  has  once  acquired  the  good  opinion 
of  mankind,  if  the  acquisition  of  that  good  opi- 
nion was  the  ultimate  end  of  its  endeavours. 
Pursuit  is  at  an  end  when  the  object  is  in  pos- 
session ;  for  he  is  not  likely  to  » press  forward,' 
who  thinks  he  has  already  'attained.*  The 
love  of  worldly  reputation,  and  the  desire  of 
(?od*8  favour,  have  this  specific  diflSsrence,  that 
in  the  latter,  the  possession  alws^s  augments 
the  desire:  aud   the  spiritual  mind  acoounti 
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octhing  done  while  eoy  thing  remains  nn- 
done* 

But  after  all,  a  fiur  fiune,  the  sapport  of  num. 
hers,  and  the  flattering  concurrence  of  human 
opioion,  is  obviously  a  deceitful  dependence ;  for 
as  every  individual  must  die  for  himself,  and 
answer  for  himself,  both  these  imaginary  re- 
sources will  fail,  just  at  the  moment  when  they 
oould  have  been  of  any  use.  A  good  reputation, 
even  without  internal  piety,  would  be  worth  ob- 
taining, if  the  tribunal  of  heaven  were  fashioned 
after  Uie  manner  of  human  courts  of  judicature. 
If  at  the  general  Judgment  we  were  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury  of  oor  mllow  mortals,  it  would  be  but 
common  pnideaoe  to  secure  their  favour  at  any 
price.  But  it  can  stand  us  in  little  stead  in  the 
great  day  of  decision,  ii  being  the  consummation 
of  infinite  goodness  not  to  abandon  us  to  the 
mercy  of  each  other's  sentence ;  but  to  reserve 
us  for  Atf  final  judgment  who  knows  every  mo- 
tive of  every  action :  who  will  make  strict  in- 
quisition  into  singleness  of  heart,  and  upright- 
ness of  intention;  in  whoee  eyes  the  sincere 
prayer  of  powerless  benevolence  will  outweigh 
the  most  splendid  profession  or  the  most  daz- 
iling  action. 

We  cannot  But  rejoice  in  every  degree  of  hu- 
man virtue  which  operates  favourably  on  society, 
whatever  be  the  motive,  or  whoever  be  the  actor ; 
and  we  should  gladly  commend  every  degree 
of  goodness,  though  it  be  not  exactly  squared  by 
our  own  roles  and  notions.  Even  the  ^ood  ac- 
tions of  such  persons  as  are  too  much  actuated 
by  a  regard  to  appearances,  are  not  without 
their  beneficial  enects.  The  righteousness  of 
those  who  occupy  this  middle  region  of  morality 
among  us,  certainly  exceed  the  righteousness 
of  the  Scribes  and  rharisees ;  for  they  are  not 
only  exact  in  ceremonials,  but  in  many  respects 
fulfil  the  weightier  matters  of  law  and  con- 
science.  Like  Herod,  they  oilen  *  hear  gladly,* 
and  *  do  many  things.*  Yet  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
be  thought  severe  in  remarking  that  in  general 
those  <%aracter8  in  the  New  Testament,  of 
whose  future  condition  no  very  comfortable  hope 
is  given,  seem  to  have  been  taken,  not  from  the 
profligate,  the  abandoned,  and  the  dishonourable; 
but  from  that  decent  class  commonly  described 
by  the  term  good  $ort  of  people,  that  mixed  kind 
of  character  in  which  virtue  appears,  if  it  do 
not  predominate.  The  young  ruler  was  certainly 
one  of  the  first  of  this  order ;  and  yet  we  are 
left  in  dark  uncertainty  as  to  his  final  allotment 
The  rich  man  who  built  him  barns  and  store- 
houses, and  only  proposed  to  himself  the  full  en- 
joyment  of  that  fortune,  which  we  do  not  hear 
was  unfairly  acquired,  might  have  been  for  all 
that  appears  to  the  contrary,  a  very  good  $ort  of 
man ,  at  least  if  we  may  judge  of  him  by  mul- 
titudes who  live  precisely  for  the  same  purposes, 
and  yet  enjoy  a  good  degree  of  credit,  and  who 
are  rather  ccmsidered  as  objects  of  respect,  than 
of  censure.  His  plan,  like  theirs,  was  *  to  take 
his  ease,  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.* 

But  the  most  alarming  instance  is  that  of  the 
splendid  epicure,  who  was  clothed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day. 
He  committed  no  enormities  that  have  been 
transmitted  to  us ;  for  that  ho  dined  well  and 
dressed  well,  oould  hardly  incur  the  bitter  pe. 


nalty  of  eternal  misery.  That  his  expenses 
were  suitable  to  his  station,  and  his  splendour 
proportioned  to  hb  opulence,  docs  not  exhibit 
one  objection  to  his  character.  Nor  are  we  told 
that  he  refused  the  crumbs  which  Lazarus  soli- 
cited. And  yet  this  man  on  an  authority  which 
we  are  not  permitted  to  question,  is  represented, 
in  a  future  state,  as  lifting  up  his  eyes  being  in 
torments.  His  punishment  seems  to  have  &en 
the  consequence  of  an  irreligious,  a  worldly 
spirit,  a  heart  corrupted  by  the  softness  and  de- 
lights of  life.  It  was  not^  because  he  was  rich, 
but  because  he  trusted  in  riches ;  or,  if  even  he 
was  charitable,  his  charity  wanted  that  princi- 
ple which  alone  oould  sanctify  it  His  views 
terminated  here;  this  world's  good,  and  this 
world's  applause,  were  the  motives  and  the  end 
of  his  actions.  He  forgot  God ;  he  was  destitute 
of  piety ;  and  the  absence  of  this  great  and  first 
principle  of  human  actions  rendered  his  shining 
deeds,  however  they  might  be  admired  among 
men,  of  no  value  in  the  sight  of  God. 

There  is  no  error  more  common,  or  more  dan- 
gerous, than  the  notion  that  an  unrestrained  in- 
dulgence of  pleasure,  and  an  unboimded  grati- 
fication of  the  appetites  is  generally  attended 
with  a  liberal,  humane,  and  merciful  temper. 
Nor  is  there  any  opinion  more  false  and  more 
fatal,  or  which  demands  to  be  more  steadily  con- 
troverted, than  that  libertinism  and  good-nature 
are  natural  and  necessary  associates.  For  after 
all  that  corrupt  poets,  and  more  corrupt  philoso- 
phers, have  told  us  of  the  blandishments  of  plea- 
sure, and  of  its  tendency  to  soften  the  temper 
and  humanize  the  affections,  it  is  certain,  that 
nothing  hardens  the  heart  like  excessive  and  un- 
bound^ luxury  ;  and  be  who  refuses  the  fewest 
gratifications  to  his  own  voluptuousness,  will 

fenerally  be  found  the  least  susceptible  of  ten- 
erness  for  the  wants  of  others.  In  one  reign 
the  cruelties  at  Rome  bore  an  exact  proportion 
to  the  dissoluteness  at  Capreie.  And  in  another 
it  is  not  less  notorious :  that  the  imperial  fiddler 
became  more  barbarous,  as  he  grew  more  pro- 
fligrate.  Prosperity,  says  the  Arabian  proverb, 
fills  the  heart  until  it  makes  it  hard ;  and  the 
most  dangerous  pits  and  snares  for  human  vii  - 
tue  are  those,  which  are  so  covered  over  with 
the  flowers  of  prosperous  fortune,  that  it  requires 
a  cautious  foot,  and  a  vigilant  eye,  to  escape 
them. 

Ananias  and  Sapphira,  were,  perhaps,  well 
estet^med  in  society ;  for  it  was  enough  to  esta- 
blish  a  very  considerable  reputation  to  sell  even 
part  of  their  possessions  for  religious  purposes : 
but  what  an  alarm  does  it  sound  to  hypocrisy, 
that,  instead  of  being  rewarded  for  what  they 
brought,  they  were  punished  for  what  they  kept 
hack !  And  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  this  deceitful 
pair  are  not  the  only  one,  upon  whom  a  good 
action,  without  a  pure  intention,  has  drawn  down 
a  righteous  retribution. 

Outward  actions  arc  the  surest,  and,  indeed, 
to  human  eyes  the  only  evidences  of  sincerity, 
but  Christianity  is  a  religion  ofmotives  and  prin. 
ciples.  The  Gospel  is  continually  referring  tc 
the  heart,  as  the  source  of  good  ;  it  is  to  the  poor 
in  spirit,  io  the  pure  in  heart,  that  the  divine 
blessing  is  annexed.  A  man  may  correct  many 
improper  practices,  and  refrain  from  many  im- 
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moral  actions,  from  merely  hamaD  motives ;  bat  i  not  always  tboaf  ht  bindinjr,  not  only  on  ths 


though  this  partial  amendment  is  not  without 
its  uses,  yet  this  is  only  attacking  symptoms, 
and  .eglecting  the  mortal  disease.  But  to  sub- 
due  a  worldly  temper,  to  controul  irregular  de- 
tires,  and  to  have  *  a  clean  heart,*  is  to  attack 
■in  in  iu  strong  holds.  Totally  to  accomplUh 
this,  is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  narrow  limits  4>f 
human  perfection,  the  best  men  being  constantly 
humbled  to  find,  that  when  they  *  would  do  good, 
evil  is  present  with  them  ;*  but  to  attempt  it, 
with  an  humble  reliance  on  superior  aid,  is  bo 
fiir  from  being  an  extravagant  or  romantic  flight 
of  virtue,  that  it  is  but  the  common  dut^  of  every 
ordinary  Christian.  And  this  perfection  is  not 
the  less  real,  because  it  is  a  point  which  seems 
constantly  to  recede  from  our  approaches,  just 
as  the  sensible  horizon  recedes  from  our  natural 
eye.  Our  highest  attainments,  instead,  of  bring- 
ing us  *  to  the  mark,*  only  teach  us  that  tiie 
mark  is  at  a  greater  distance,  by  giving  us  more 
humbling  views  of  ourselves,  and  more  exalted 
conceptions  of  the  state  after  which  we  are  la- 
bouring.— ^Though  the  proflrress  towards  perfec- 
tion may  be  perpetual  in  wis  world,  the  actual 
attainment  is  reserved  for  a  better.  And  this 
restless  desire  of  a  happiness  which  we  cannot 
reach,  and  this  lively  idea  of  a  perfection  which 
we,  cannot  attain,  are  amon^  the  many  argu- 
ments for  a  future  state,  which  seem  to  come 
little  short  of  demonstration.  The  humble  Chris- 
tian,  takes  refuge  under  the  deep  sense  of  his 
disappointments  and  defects,  in  this  consoling 
hope,  *■  When  I  awake  up  after  thy  likeness  I 
•hall  be  satisfied.* 

Let  me  not  here  be  misunderstood  as  under- 
valuing the  virtues  which  even  worldly  men 
may  possess.  I  am  charmed  with  humanity, 
generosity,  and  integrity,  in  whomsoever  they 
may  be  found.  But  one  virtue  must  not  intrench 
upon  another.  Charity  must  not  supplant  faith. 
If  a  man  be  generous,  good-natured,  and  hu- 
mane, it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  for  him  the 
tenderness  of  a  brother ;  but  if,  at  the  same  time, 
he  be  irreligious,  intemperate,  or  profane,  who 
shall  dare  to  say  he  is  in  a  safe  state  7  Good  hu- 
mour and  generous  sentiments,  will  always 
make  a  man  a  pleasant  acquaintance ;  but  who 
■ball  lower  the  doctrines  of  the  Grospel,  to  ac- 
commodate them  to  the  conduct  of  men  7  Who 
■hall  bend  a  straight  rule  to  favour  a  crooked 
practioe  1  Who  shall  controvert  that  authority 
which  has  said,  that  without  holine$$  no  man 
$hall  tee  the  Lard  7 

May  I  venture  to  be  a  little  paradoxical ;  and 
while  so  many  grave  persons  are  descanting  on 
the  mischiefs  of  vice,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say 
a  word  on  the  mischiefs  of  virtue,  or,  rather,  of 
that  shining  counterfeit,  which,  while  it  wants 
the  specific  gravity,  has  much  of  the  brightness 
of  sterling  worth  7  Never,  perhaps,  did  any 
age  produce  more  beautiful  declamations  in 
praise  of  virtue  than  the  present ;  never  were 
more  polished  periods  rounded  in  honour  of  hu- 
manity. An  ancient  Pagan  would  imagine  that 
Astrca  had  returned  to  take  up  her  abode  in  our 
metropolis;  a  primitive  Christian  would  con- 
elude  that  *  righteousness  and  peace  had  there 
met  together.*  But  how  would  they  be  surprised 
to  find  that  the  obligation  to  these  duties  was 


reader,  but  on  their  ek)quent  encomiasts  them- 
selves.  How  would  they  be  surprised  to  find 
that  universal  benevolence  may  subsist  with 
partial  injustice,  and  boundless  liberality  with 
sordid  selfishness !  that  a  man  may  seem  eager 
in  redressing  the  iniuriee  of  half  the  globe,  with- 
out  descending  to  the  petty  detail  of  private  vir 
tues :  and  burn  with  seal  for  the  good  of  mil 
lions  he  never  saw,  while  he  is  spreading  vio^ 
and  ruin  through  the  little  circle  of  his  own  per 
sonal  influence ! 

When  the  general  texture  of  an  irregular  life 
is  spangled  over  with  some  constitutional  pleas- 
ing  qualities;  when  gayety,  good  humour,  and 
a  thoughtless  profusion  of  expense,  throw  a  lus- 
tre round  the  faultiest  characters,  it  is  no  woo- 
der  that  common  observers  are  blinded  into  ad- 
miration;  a  profuse  generosity  dazzles  them 
more  than  all  the  duties  of  the  decalogue.  But 
though  it  may  be  a  very  good  ele^oneering 
virtue,  yet  there  are  many  qualities  which  may 
obtain  popularity  among  men,  which  do  not  tend 
to  secure  the  favour  ox  God.  It  is  somewhat 
strange  that  the  extravagance  of  the  great  should 
be  the  criterion  of  their  goodness  wiUi  those  very 
people  who  are  themselves  the  victims  to  this 
idol ;  for  the  prodigal  pays  no  debts  if  he  can 
help  it ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  instance  of  the 
danger  of  these  popular  virtues,  and  of  the  false 
judgments  of  men,  that  in  one  of  the  wittiest  and 
most  popular  comedies*  which  this  country  has 
ever  produced,  those  very  passages  which  exah 
liberality,  and  turn  justice  into  ridicule,  were 
nightly  applauded  with  enthusiastic  rapture  by 
those  deluded  tradesmen,  whom,  perhaps  that 
very  sentiment  helped  to  keep  oufiof  their 
money. 

There  is  another  sort  of  fashionable  cbarac 
ter,  whose  false  brightness  is  still  more  pemi- 
cious,  by  casting  a  splendour  over  the  most  de- 
structive  vices.  Corrupt  manners,  ruinous  ex- 
travagance, and  the  most  &tal  passion  for  play, 
are  sometimes  gilded  over  with  many  engaging 
acts  of  charity,  and  a  general  attention  and  re- 
spect to  the  ceremoniaU  of  religion.  But  this  is 
degrading  the  venerable  image  and  superscrip- 
tion  of  Christianity,  by  stamping  them  on  a 
baser  metal  than  they  were  ever  intended  to  im- 
press. The  young  and  gay  shelter  themselves 
under  such  examples,  and  scruple  the  less  to 
adopt  the  bad  parts  of  such  mind  characters, 
when  they  see  that  a  loose  and  negli^nt,  not  to 
say  immOTal  conduct,  is  so  compatible  with  a 
religious  profession. 

Boi  I  digress  from  my  intention ;  for  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  address  to  take  notice  of  any 
actions  which  the  common  consent  of  mankind 
has  determined  to  be  wrong :  but  of  such  chiefly 
as  are  practised  by  the  sober,  the  deoent,  and 
the  regular ;  and  to  drop  a  fbw  hints  on  such 
less  obvious  oflTences  as  are,  in  general, 

Safb  fVom^Uie  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne. 

Nor  will  the  bounds  which  I  have  prescribed 
myself  allow  of  my  wandering  into  a  wide  and 
general  field  of  observation. 

The  idea  of  the  present  slight  perfbrmanoe 
was  suggested  by  reiading  the  king*8  late  exoeV 
*  The  School  fbr  ScandaL 
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lent  proclamation  against  irreligion  and  iirnno- 
rality.*  Under  the  shelter  of  so  nigh  a  sanction, 
It  may  not  be  unseasonable  to  press  on  the  hearts 
of  the  better  disposed,  such  observances  as  seem 
to  be  generally  overlooked,  and  to  remark  such 
offences  as  commonly  elude  censure,  because 
thev  are  not  commonly  thought  censurable. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  pious  persons,  that  that 
branch  of  the  divine  law,  against  which  the  bet* 
ter  kind  of  people  trespass  with  the  least  scruple, 
b  the  fourth  commandment  Many  who  would 
shudder  at  the  violation  of  the  other  nine,  seem 
without  ceremony  to  expunge  this  flrom  the  Di- 
vine code  ;  but  by  what  authority  they  do  this,  has 
never  been  explained.  The  christian  legislator 
does  not  seem  to  have  abridged  the  command- 
roents :  and  there  is  no  subsequent  authority  so 
much  as  pretended  to  by  Protestants. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  take  notice  of  such 
flagrant  offences  as  lie  open  to  the  cognizance 
•f  higher  tribunals  ;  or  to  pollute  this  paper  with 
descanting  on  the  holders  of  card  assemblies  on 
Sundays ;  the  frequenters  of  taverns  and  gaming 
houses ;  the  printers  of  Sunday  newspapers ;  the 
proprietors  of  Sunday  Stage-coaches;  and  others 
who  openly  insult  the  laws  of  the  land ;  laws 
which  will  always  be  held  sacred  by  good  sub- 
jects, even  were  not  the  law  of  God  antecedent 
to  them. 

Many  of  the  order  whom  I  here  address  are 
persons  of  the  tenderest  humanity,  and  not  only 
wish  well  to  the  interests  of  virtue,  but  are  fa- 
vourably disposed  to  advance  the  cause  of  reh- 
e'on ;  nay,  would  be  extremely  startled  at  not 
ling  thought  sincerely  religious ;  yet  from  in- 
oonsideration,  want  of  time,  want  of  self-exami- 
nation, want  of  a  just  sense  of  the  high  require- 
ments 0f  the  Divine  law,  want  of  suspecting  the 
deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart,  sometimes 
aliow  themselves  in  inattentions  and  negligences 
which  materially  affect  their  own  safety,  and 
^e  comfort  of  others. — While  an  animated  spirit 
of  charity  seems  to  be  kindled  among  us :  while 
there  is  a  general  disposition  to  instruct  the  ig- 
Qorant,  and  to  reform  the  vicious ;  we  cannot 
help  regretting  that  these  amiable  exertions 
fhould  be  counteracted,  in  some  degree,  by 
practices  of  a  directly  opposite  tendency  ;  tri- 
flin^  in  their  appearance,  but  serious  in  their 
effects. 

There  are  still  among  as  petty  domestic  evils, 
which  seemed  too  inconsiderable  to  claim  re- 
dress. There  is  an  aggrieved  body  of  men  in 
cor  very  capital,  whose  spiritual  hardships  seem 
scarcely  to  have  been  taken  into  consideration,  I 
mean  the  hair  Daissms  on  whom 

The  Sundaf  shines,  no  daj  of  rest  to  tbem. 

Is  there  not  a  peculiar  degree  of  unkindness 
in  exercising  such  cruelty  on  the  souls  of  men, 
whose  whole  lives  are  employed  in  embellishing 
oar  persons  ?  And  is  it  quite  conceivable  how 
a  lady*s  conscience  is  able  to  make  such  nice 
distinctions  that  she  would  be  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  sending  for  her  mantuamakerf  or  milli- 

•  This  tract  was  written  toon  after  the  institution  of 
the  societ/  for  enforcing  the  lung's  proclamation  agaijist 
vm  and  irreligion. 

t  It  is  fearH  that  since  these  pajjes  were  written  the 
•cmple  of  sending  for  either  is  much  diminished. 
Vol.  I. 


ner,  her  carpenter  or  mason,  on  a  Sunday,  wK.le 
she  makes  no  scruple  regularly  to  employ  a 
hair-dresser  7 

Is  it  not  almost  ridiculous  to  observe  the  zeal 
we  have  for  doing  good  at  a  distance,  while  we 
neglect  the  little,  obvious,  every-day,  domestic 
duties  which  should  seem  to  solicit  our  imme- 
diate  attention  7  But  an  action  ever  so  righ^ 
and  praise- worthy  which  is  only  to  be  period i 
cally  performed,  at  distant  intervals,  is  less  bur. 
thensome  to  corrupt  nature,  than  an  undeviating 
attention  to  such  small,  constant  right  habits  as 
are  hostile  to  our  natural  indolence,  and  would 
be  perpetually  vexing  and  disturbing  our  self- 
love.  The  weak  heart  indulges  its  infirmity,  by 
albwing  itself  intermediate  omissions,  and  ha- 
bitual neglects  of  duty  ;  reposing  itself  for  safety, 
on  regular  but  remote  returns  of  stated  perform- 
ances. It  is  less  trouble  to  subscribe  to  the  pro* 
pagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  than  to 
have  daily  prayers  in  our  own  families,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  there  are  multitudes  of  well- 
meaning  people  who  would  gladly  contribute  to 
a  mission  of  Christianity  to  Japan  or  Otaheite, 
to  whom  it  never  occurred  that  the  hair-dresser, 
whom  they  are  every  Sunday  detaining  from 
church  has  a  soul  to  be  saved;  that  the  law  of 
the  land  co-operates  with  the  law  of  (?od,  to  for- 
bid  their  employing  him ;  and  that  they  have  no 
right,  cither  legal  or  moral,  to  this  portion  of 
his  time.  The  poor  man,  himself,  perhaps,  da:-es 
not  remonstrate,  for  fear  he  should  be  deprived 
of  his  employmeat  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  If 
there  were  no  other  objection  to  a  pleasurable 
Sunday  among  the  rreat  and  affluent,  methinkb 
this  single  one  mipnt  operate :  would  not  a  de. 
vout  heart  be  tinwuling  to  rob  a  fellow  creature 
of  his  time  for  devotion,  or  a  humane  one  of  his 
hour  of  rest  ?  •  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neigh- 
hour,  therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.* 

It  is  strange  that  there  should  be  so  little  con. 
sistency  in  human  conduct,  that  the  same  per- 
sons should  gladly  contribute  to  spread  the  light 
of  Christianity  in  another  hemisphere ;  while, 
by  their  example,  th6y  actually  obstruct  the  pro- 
gress of  it  at  home.  6ut  it  is,  I  doubt  not,  much 
oflener  owing  to  the  imperceptible  influence  of 
custom  and  habit,  than  to  a  decided  ill  intention. 
Besides,  it  may  lie  in  morals  as  it  is  in  optics, 
the  eye  and  the  object  may  come  too  close  tc 
each  other,  to  answer  the  end  of  vision.  There 
are  certain  faults  which  press  too  near  our  self 
love  to  be  even  perceptible  to  us. 

The  petty  mischief  of  what  is  called  card  mo- 
ney is  so  assimilated  to  our  habits,  and  iuterwo 
ven  with  our  family  arrangements,  that  even 
man^  of  the  prudent  and  virtuous  no  longei 
consider  it  as  a  worm  which  is  feeding  on  the 
vitals  of  domestic  virtue.  How  many  poor 
youths,  after  having  been  trained  in  a  wholesome 
dread  of  idleness  and  gaming,  when  they  are 
sent  abroad  into  the  world,  are  astonished  to 
find  that  part  of  the  wages  of  the  servant  is  to 
be  paid  by  his  furnishing  the  implements  of  di. 
version  for  the  guests  of  the  master.  Thus  good 
servants  are  a  commodity  which  has  long  brec 
diminishing  by  an  elaborate  system.  The  more 
sober  the  family,  the  fewer  attractions  it  must 
necessarily  have  ;  for  these  servants  w  ill  nntu> 
rally  quit  a  place,  however  excellent,  where  thert 
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is  no  play,  ibr  one  where  there  is  some ;  and  a 
family  where  there  is  but  little,  for  one  where 
tnere  is  much.  Thus  if  the  advantage  of  the 
dependent  is  to  increase  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
dissipation  of  his  employer,  what  encouragement 
is  lefl  for  valuable  servants,  or  what  prospect 
remains  of  securing  valuable  servants  for  sober 
minded  families  7 

It  will  be  said  that  so  small  an  evil  is  scarcely- 
worth  insisting  on.  But  a  small  fault  which  is 
become  a  part  of  a  system,  in  time  establishes 
an  error  into  a  principle.  And  that  remon. 
strance  which  should  induce  people  to  abolish 
one  wrong  habit,  or  pluck  out  one  rooted  error, 
however  trifling,  would  be  of  more  real  use  than 
the  most  eloquent  declamation  against  vice  in 
general.  To  take  out  only  one  thorn  from  a 
suffering  patient,  b  more  beneficial  to  him  than 
the  most  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  pain  he  is 
suflerihg  from  the  thorns  which  remain. 

It  should  be  held  as  an  eternal  truth,  that 
what  is  morally  wrong  can  never  be  politically 
right  It  would  be  arguing  great  ignorant  of 
human  nature,  and  exacting  a  very  rigorous  de- 
gree of  virtue  from  a  person  of  vulgar  sentiments 
to  expect  that  he  should  wbh  well  to  the  inte- 
rests  of  sobriety,  or  heartily  desire  the  decrease 
of  dissipation,  while  the  growth  of  it  is  made  so 
profitable  to  himself.  It  is  requiring  too  much 
to  make  the  temptation  so  forcible  where  the 
power  of  resistance  is  so  weak.  To  hold  out  to 
a  poor  fellow  the  strong  seduction  of  interest, 
and  yet  to  expect  he  will  retain  the  a|ime  in- 
flexible principle,  is  to  expect  from  an  illiterate 
servant  an  elevation  of  virtue,  which  has  not 
always  been  found  even  in  statesmen  and  mi- 
nisters. 

It  is  not  here  intunded  to  enter  into  any  ani- 
madversion  on  the  subject  of  play  itself.  But 
may  we  not  ask  without  offence,  if  it  be  per- 
iecUy  right  to  introduce  any  money  arisinff  from 
or  connected  with  it,  into  a  part  of  regular  fa- 
mily  economy  7  Is  it  not  giving  an  air  of  sys- 
tern  to  diversion,  which  does  not  seem  entirely 
of  a  piece  with  the  other  orderly  practices  of 
many  discreet  families  where  this  odd  traffic  is 
carried  on  7  Would  not  our  ancestors,  who 
seem  to  have  understood  economy  and  magnifi- 
cence too,  at  least  as  well  as  their  desc  ndants, 
have  been  scandalized  had  it  been  proposed  to 
them  to  incorporate  play  so  intimately  with  the 
texture  of  their  domestic  arrangements,  as  that 
it  should  make  part  of  their  plan !  And  would 
they  have  thought  it  a  very  dignified  practice 
not  to  have  paid  themselves  for  Uie  amusements 
of  their  own  houses ;  but  to  have  invited  their 
friends  to  an  entertainment  of  which  the  guests 
were  to  defray  part  of  the  expense  7 

Let  me  suppose  a  case:  what  appearance 
would  it  have,  if  every  gentleman  who  has  par- 
taken  of  the  social  entertainment  of  a  friend^s 
table,  were  after  dinner,  expected  by  the  butler, 
lo  leave  a  piece  of  money  under  his  plate  to  pay 
for  his  wine  7  Do  not  common  sense,  hospitality, 
friendship,  and  liberal  feelings  revolt  at  the  bare 
BU{rgc8tion  of  such  a  project  7  Yet  there  is  in 
effect  as  little  hospitality,  as  little  friendship, 
and  as  little  liberality  in  being  obliged  to  pay 
for  the  cards  as  for  the  wine  ;  both  equally  ma- 
king a  part  of  the  entertainment.  I 


It  is  hardly  too  ludicrous  to  add,  that  seeing 
how  this  point  has  been  csurried  in  favour  of  the 
groem  of  the  chambers  (and  it  descends  down 
te  the  lowest  footman,)  we  need  not  despair  of 
seeing  the  butler  insist  on  being  allowed  to  fur- 
nish the  wine,  for  which  he  shell  compel  the 
guests  to  pay  with  the  same  high  interest  with 
which  they  now  pay  for  the  cards.  It  will  seem 
odd  at  first,  but  afterwards  we  shall  think  no 
more  about  it,  to  see  him,  during  dinner,  noting 
down  those  who  drink  the  more  costjy  wines, 
that  they  may  be  taxed  double.  And  it  will 
sound  whimsical  at  firsts  to  hear  the  butter  give 
his  master  notice  that  he  must  quit  his  place, 
because  the  companjr  have  drank  a  little  wine. 
This  only  sounds  ridiculous,  while  the  leaving 
a  place  through  deficiency  of  card  money  sounds 
reasonable,  because  we  are  accustomed  to  the 
one,  and  the  other  is  not  yet  become  fashionable. 

The  extinction  of  this  favourite  perquisite 
would  at  first  be  considered  as  a  violent  Innovp.- 
tion.  All  reformations  seem  formidable  before 
they  are  attempted.  The  custom  of  nziTs,  *  which 
gave  corruption  broader  wings  to  fly,'  was  sup» 
posed  to  be  invincibte.  Yet  how  soon  did  a 
general  concurrence  exterminate  it  I  Had  any 
one  foretold  twenty  years  Ufo,  that  in  a  very 
short  space,  near  half  a  million  of  pilfering, 
swearing,  Sabbath-breaking  children,  should  m 
rescued  from  the  streets,  and  brought  into  ha- 
bits of  sobriety  and  virtue,  should  we  not  have 
undertaken  that  the  cleansing  stream  of  reli- 
gious  instruction  should  thus  be  poured  through 
the  Augean  stable  of  ignorance  and  ,vice,  and 
in  some  measure  wash  away  its  grossest  impu- 
rities 7 

The  servant  would  probably  complain  of  the 
annihilation  of  this  gainful  custom :  but  the 
master  would  find  his  account  in  indemnifying 
tlie  loss ;  for  he  in  his  turn  would  be  released 
fVom  the  preposterous  contribution  to  the  wages 
of  other  men's  servants.  If  in  a  fiimily  of  over- 
grown  dissipation  the  stated  addition  should  not 
be  found  equivalent  to  the  relinquished  perqui- 
site,  the  servant  must  heroically  submit  to  the 
disadvantageous  commutation  for  the  public 
good.  And  after  all  it  would  be  no  very  serious 
grievance  if  his  reduced  income  should  not  then 
exceed  that  of  the  chaplain.  It  will  still  at  least 
exceed  that  of  many  a  deserving  gentleman, 
bred  to  liberal  learning,  whose  feelings  that 
learning  has  refined  to  a  painful  acuteness,  and 
who  is  withering  away  in  hopeless  penury  witn 
a  large  family,  on  a  curacy,  but  little  surpassing 
the  wages  of  a  livery  servant 

The  same  principle  in  human  nature  by  which 
the  nabob,  the  contractor,  and  others,  by  a  sud- 
den influx  of  unaccustomed  wealth,  become  to- 
luptuous,  extravagant,  and  insolent,  seldom  fails 
to  produce  the  same  eflect  on  persons  in  these 
humbler  stations,  when  raised  from  inferior 
places,  to  the  sudden  afiSuence  of  these  gainful 
ones.  Increased  profligacy  on  a  sudden  swell 
of  fortune  is  commonly  followed  by  desperate 
methods  to  improve  the  circumstances  when  im- 
paired  by  the  improvidence  attending  unaccus* 
tomed  prosperity. 

There  Is  another  domestic  practice  which  it 
is  almost  idle  to  mention,  because  it  is  so  diffi 
cult  to  redress,  since  such  is  the  present  statf 
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ol  society,  that  even  the  conscientious  think 
tiiemselves  obliged  to  concur  in  it  That  inge- 
nuity which  could  devise  some  effectual  substi- 
tute for  the  daily  and  hourly  lie  of  Not  at  home^ 
would  deserve  well  of  society.  Why  will  not 
•ome  of  those  illustrious  ladies  who  lead  in  the 
fashionable  world  invent  some  phrase  which 
shall  equally  rescue  from  destruction  the  time 
of  the  master  and  the  veracity  of  the  servant  7 
Some  new  and  appropriate  expreiwion,  the  not 
idopting  which  should  be  blended  with  the  stig- 
ma of  vulgarity,  might  accomplish  that  whidi 
tlie  charge  of  its  being  immoral  has  failed  to 
accomplish. 

The  expediency  of  the  denial  itself,  no  one 
will  dispute,  who  has  a  just  idea  of  the  value  of 
time.  Some  scrupulous  persons  so  very  much 
dispute  the  lawfulness  of  making  their  servant's 
tongue  the  medium  of  any  kind  of  falsehood,  as 
to  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  rather  to  lay 
themselves  open  to  the  irruption  of  every  idle 
invader,  who  sallies  out  on  morning  visits  bent 
on  the  destruction  of  business  and  &e  annihila- 
tion ot  study.  People  of  very  strict  integrity 
lament  that  this  practice  induces  a  general  spi- 
rit of  lying,  mixes  itself  with  the  habit,  and  by 
a  quality,  the  reverse  of  an  alterative,  gradually 
nndermines  the  moral  oonstitution.  Others  on 
the  contrary  assert,  that  it  is  one  of  those  lies 
of  convention,  no  more  intended  to  deceive  than 
the  dear  sir  at  the  beginning,  or  your  humble 
•ertant  at  the  close  of  a  letter  to  a  person  who 
is  not  dear  to  you,  and  to  whom  vou  owe  no  sub- 
jection. There  is,  however,  this  very  material 
difference^  that  if  the  first  be  a  falsehood,  you 
do  not  convey  it  by  proxy :  You  use  it  yourself, 
und  you  use  it  to  one  who  sets  no  more  value  on 
your  words  than  you  intended  he  should ;  and 
who  shows  you  he  does  not,  by  using  the  same 
stated  phrase  in  return,  in  addressing  you,  for 
whom  he  cares  as  little.  Here  the  words  pass 
for  no  more  than  they  are  worth. 

The  ill  efiiect  of  the  custom  we  aie  lamenting 
may  be  traced  in  marking  the  gradual  initiation 
of  an  unpractised  country  servant.  And  who 
haa  not  felt  fbr  his  virtuous  distress,  when  he 
has  been  ordered  to  call  back  a  more  favoured 
visitant,  whom  ho  had  just  sent  away  with  the 
assurance  that  his  lady  was  not  at  home  ?  Who 
has  oot  seen  his  suppressed  indignation  at  being 
obliged  to  become  himself  the  detector  of  that 
&lsehood  of  which  he  had  been  before  the  in- 
strument ?  But  a  little  practice,  and  a  repetition 
of  reproof  fbr  even  daring  to  ZooA;  honest,  soon 
cures  this  fault,  especially  as  he  is  sure  to  be 
commended  in  proportion  to  the  increased  firm- 
ness of  his  voice,  and  the  steadiness  of  his  coun- 
tenance. 

If  this  evil,  petty  as  it  may  seem  to  be,  be 
really  without  a  remedy ;  if  the  state  of  society 
be  such  that  it  cannot  be  redressed,  let  us  not 
be  9o  unreasonable  as  to  expect  that  a  servant 
will  equivocate  in  small  instances,  and  not  in 
great  ones.  To  hope  that  he  will  always  lie  for 
vour  eonvenienoe,  and  never  fbr  his  own,  is  per- 
oaps  expecting  more  from  human  nature  in  a 
bw  and  uncultivated  stato  than  wo  have  any 
right  to  expect  Nor  should  the  master  look  for 
undeviaUng  and  perfect  rectitude  from  his  ser- 
•mnt,  in  whom  this  principle  of  veracity  is  daily 


and  hourly  w  eakened  in  oonfbrmity  to  his  own 
command. 

Let  us  bring  home  the  case  to  ourselves  the 
only  fair  way  of  determining  in  all  cases  of  con- 
science.  Suppose  we  had  established  it  into  a 
system  to  allow  ourselves  regularly  to  lie  on  one 
certain  given  subject,  every  day ;  while  we  con- 
tinned  to  value  ourselves  on  the  most  undeviat- 
ing  adherenoe  to  truth  on  every  other  point. 
Who  shall  say,  that  at  the  end  of  one  year's  to- 
lerable and  systematic  lying,  on  this  individual 
subject,  we  should  continue  to  look  upon  false- 
hood in  general  with  the  same  abhorrence  wc 
did,  when  we  first  entered  upon  this  partial  ex- 
ercise of  it 

There  is  an  evil  newly  crept  into  polished  so- 
ciety, and  it  comes  under  a  mask  so  specious 
that  they  who  are  allured  by  it,  come  not  sel- 
dom under  the  description  of  good  sort  of  people. 
I  allude  to  SuNOAT-cozfOKRTs.  Many  who  would 
be  startled  at  a  profane  or  even  a  light  amuse- 
ment, allow  themselves  to  fancy  that  the  name 
of  sacred  music  sanctifies  the  diversion.  But  if 
those  more  favoured  beings,  whom  Prqvidence 
enables  to  lire  in  ease  and  affluence,  do  not 
make  these  petty  renunciations  of  their  own 
ways,  and  their  own  pleasure,  what  criterion 
have  we  by  which  to  judge  of  their  sincerity  1 
For  as  the  goodness  of  Providence  has  exempted 
them  fVom  painful  occupations,  they  have  nei- 
ther labour  from  which  to  rest,  nor  business 
firom  which  to  refrain.  A  little  abstinence  from 
pleasure  is  the  only  valid  evidence  they  have  ti 
give  of  their  obedience  to  the  divine  precept 

I  know  with  what  indignant  scorn  this  re* 
mark  will,  by  many,  be  received :  I  know  that 
much  will  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  sanctity 
of  this  amusement  I  shall  be  told  that  the  words 
are,  many  of  them,  extracted  from  the  Bible, 
and  that  the  composition  is  the  divine  HandePs. 
But  were  the  angel  Gabriel  the  poet,  the  arch- 
angel Michael  the  composer,  and  the  song  of 
the  Lamb  the  subject,  it  would  not  abrogate  that 
statute  of  the  Most  High,  which  has  said,  *■  Thou 
shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day,  and  thy  servant, 
and  thy  cattle,  shall  do  no  manner  of  work.* 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  hallelujahs  of  heaven 
would  make  no  moral  music  to  the  ear  of  a  con- 
scientious person,  while  he  reflected  that  multi- 
tudes of  servants  are  through  his  means  wait- 
ing in  the  street,  exposed  to  every  temptation ; 
engaged,  perhaps,  in  profane  swearing,  and  idle, 
if  not  dissolute  conversation,  and  the  very  cattle 
are  deprived  of  that  rest  which  the  tender  mercy 
of  God  was  graciously  pleased,  by  an  astonish- 
ing oondescension,  to  include  in  the  command- 
ment 

But  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  so  far 
concede  as  to  ^low  of  the  innocence  and  even 
piety  of  Sunday-cpncerts :  I  will  suppose  (wh*it, 
however,  does  not  oflen  happen)  that  no  unhaU 
lowed  strains  are  ever  introduced ;  I  will  adm»» 
that  some  attend  these  concerte  with  a  view  to 
cultivate  devout  affections ;  that  they  cherish  the 
serious  Impressions  excited  by  the  music,  and 
retire  in  such  a  frame  of  spirit  as  convinces 
them  that  the  heart  was  touched  while  the  ear 
was  gratified :  nay,  I  would  grant,  if  such  a 
concession  would  be  accepted,  that  the  intervals 
were  filled  up  with  conversation,  *  whereby  one 
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may  edify  another :'  yet  all  these  good  elTects, 
allowing  them  really  to  have  been  produced, 
will  not  remove  the  invincible  objection  of  an 
cviL  EXAUPLE ;  and  what  liberal  spirit  would  re- 
fuse  any  reasonable  sacrifice  of  its  own  pleasure 
to  so  important  a  motive  ?  Your  servants  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  a  concert  as  a  se- 
ealar  diversion ;  if  you,  therefore,  continue  it 
on  a  Sunday,  will  not  they  also  expect  to  be  in- 
dulged on  that  day  with  their  common'  amuse- 
ments 7  Saint  Paul,  who  was  a  very  liberal 
thinker,  believed  it  prudent  to  make  fVequent 
sacrifices  of  things  indifferent  in  themselves. 
He  was  willing  to  deny  himself  a  harmless  and 
lawful  gratification,  even  a$  long  as  the  world 
stoodf  rather  than  shock  the  tender  consciences 
of  men  of  less  understanding.  Where  a  prac- 
tice is  neither  good  nor  evil  in  itself,  it  is  both 
discreet  and  generous  to  avoid  it,  if  it  can  be  at- 
tended with  any  possible  danger  to  minds  less 
enlightened,  and  to  faith  less  confirmed. 

But  religion  apart,  I  have  sometimes  wonder- 
ed that  people  do  not  yield  to  the  temptation  that 
is  held  out  to  them,  of  abstaining  from  diver- 
sions one  day  in  seven,  upon  motives  of  mere 
human  policy ;  as  voluptuaries  sometimes  fast, 
to  give  a  keener  relish  to  the  delights  of  the 
next  repast :  for  pleasure,  like  an  over-fed  lamp, 
is  extinguished  by  the  excess  of  its  own  ali- 
ment :  not  to  say  that  the  instrument  of  our 
gratification  is  oflen  converted  into  our  bane- 
Anacreon  was  choaked  by  a  grape  stone.  The 
lovers  of  pleasure  are  not  always  prudent,  even 
upon  their  own  principles ;  for  I  am  persuaded 
that  this  world  would  afford  much  more  real  sa- 
tisfaction than  it  does,  if  we  did  not  press,  and 
torture,  and  strain  it,  in  order  to  make  it  yield 
what  it  does  not  contain.  Much  good,  and 
much  pleasure,  it  does  liberally  bestow  ;  but  no 
labour  or  art,  can  extract  fVom  it  that  elixir  of 
peace,  that  divine  essence  of  content,  which  it  is 
not  in  its  nature  to  produce.  There  is  good 
sense  in  searching  into  ever?  blessing  for  its 
hidden  properties ;  but  it  is  folly  to  ransack  and 
plunder  it  for  such  properties  as  the  experience 
of  all  ages  tells  us  are  foreign  to  it.  We  ex- 
haust the  world  of  its  pleasures,  and  then  la- 
ment that  it  is  empty :  we  wring  those  pleasures 
to  the  very  dregs,  and  then  complain  that  they 
are  vapid.  We  erroneously  seek  in  the  world 
ibr  that  peace  which  we  are  repeatedly  told  is 
not  to  be  found  in  it  While  we  neglect  to  seek 
it  in  Him  who  has  expressly  told  us  that  our 
happiness  depends  on  hi$  having  overcome  the 
world.—*  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I 
give  unto  you ;  not  as  the  world  giveih  give  I 
unto  you.'' 

I  shall,  probably,  be  accused  of  a  very  narrow 
and  fanatical  spirit  in  animadverting  on  a  prac- 
tice  so  little  suspected  of  harm  as  the  frequent- 
ing of  public  walks  and  gardens  on  a  Sunday  ; 
and  coruinly  there  cannot  be  an  amusement 
more  entirely  harmless  in  itself  But  I  must 
appeal  to  the  honest  testimony  of  our  own  hearts, 
if  the  effect  be  iavourable  to  seriousness.  Do 
wo  commonly  retire  from  these  places  with  the 
impressions  which  were  made  on  us  at  church, 
in  their  full  force  ?  We  entered  these  sprightly 
scenes,  perhaps  with  a  strong  remaining  tinc- 
ture of  that  devout  spirit  which  the  public  wor- 1 


ship  had  infused  into  the  mind :  but  hafe  we 
not  felt  it  gradually  diminish?  Have  not  oar 
powers  of  resistance  mwn  insensibly  weaker  7 
Has  not  the  gayety  of  the  scene  converted,  as  it 
were,  argument  into  allusion  ?  The  doctrinef, 
which  in  the  morning  appeared  the  sober  die 
tales  of  reason,  now  seem  unreasonably  rigid , 
and  truths,  which  were  then  thought  incontro- 
vertible, now  appear  impertinent  To  answer 
objections  is  much  easier  than  to  withstand  al- 
lurements. The  understanding  may  controvert 
a  startling  proposition  with  less  difficulty  than 
the  sliding  Iieart  can  resist  the  infection  of  se- 
ducing  gayety.  To  oppose  a  cold  and  specula 
tive  faith  to  the  enchantment  of  present  plea- 
sure, is  to  fight  with  inadequate  weapons ;  it  is 
resisting  arms  with  rules ;  it  is  combating  temp 
tation  with  an  idea.  Whereas,  he  who  engages 
in  the  christian  warfare,  will  find  that  his  chief 
strength  consists  in  knowing  that  he  is  very 
weak ;  his  progress  will  depend  on  his  convic- 
tion that  he  is  every  hour  liable  to  go  back ;  hii 
success,  on  the  persuasion  of  Bis  fallibility  ;  his 
safety,  on  the  as^rance  that  to  retreat  from 
danger  is  his  highest  glory,  and  to  decline  the 
combat  his  truest  courage. 

Whatever  indisposes  the  mind  for  the  duty 
of  any  particular  season,  though  it  assume  ever 
80  innocent  a  form,  cannot  be  perfectly  right 
If  the  heart  be  laid  open  to  the  incursion  of 
vain  imaginations,  and  worldly  thoughts,  it 
matters  little  by  what  gate  the  enemy  entered. 
If  the  effect  be  injurious,  the  cause  cannot  b« 
quite  harmless.  It  is  the  perfidious  property  of 
certain  pleasurefs  that  though  they  seem  not  to 
have  the  smallest  harm  in  themselves,  they  im- 
perceptibly  indispose  the  mind  to  every  thing 
that  is  good. 

Many  readers  will  be  apt  to  produce  against  all 
this  precisenesB,  that  hackneyed  remark  which 
one  is  tired  of  hearing,  that  Sunday  diver«ion» 
are  allowed  publicly  in  many  foreign  ooun 
tries,  as  well  in  those  professing  the  reform- 
ed religion,  as  popery.  But  the  corruptions 
of  one  part  of  the  protestant  world  are  no 
reasonable  justification  of  the  evil  practices  of 
another.  Error  and  infirmity  can  never  be  pro- 
per objects  of  imitation.  It  is  still  a  remnant 
of  the  old  leaven;  and  as  to  pleading  the  prac- 
tice of  Roman  catholic  countries,  one  blushes  to 
hear  an  enlightened  protestant  justifying  him- 
self by  examples  drawn  from  that  benighted  re- 
ligion,  whose  sanctions  we  should  in  any  oth«r 
instance  be  ashamed  to  plead. 

Besides,  though  I  am  fiir  from  vindicating 
the  amusements  permitted  on  Sundays  in  fo- 
reign countries,  by  allowing  that  established 
custom  and  long  prescription  have  the  privilege 
of  conferring  ri^ht ;  yet  foreigners  may,  at  least, 
plead  the  sanction  of  custom,  and  the  conni- 
vance of  the  law  :  while  in  this  country,  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  established  usage,  concurring 
with  still  higher  motives,  give  a  sort  of  renera 
ble  sanction  to  religious  observances,  the  breach 
of  which  will  be  always  more  liable  to  miscon- 
struction  than  in  countries  where  so  many  ma 
tives  do  not  concur  in  its  support 

I  do  not  assert  that  all  those  who  neglect  a 
strict  observation  of  the  Lord's  day  are  remiss 
vn  the  performance  of  all  their  other  duties 
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tlioa^h  thev  shoald  bear  in  mind  that  the  ob- 
ervanoe  of  their  other  duties  is  no  atonement 
(or  the  neglect  of  this ;  I  will  however  venture 
to  a^m,  that  all  whom  I  have  remarked  Gon« 
•cientiouslj  to  observe  this  daj  from  ri^ht  mo- 
tivesi  have  been  uniA>rmlj  attentive  to  their  ge- 
neral conduct  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many 
wise  and  good  men,*  that  Chrbtianitjr  will  stand 
or  fall,  as  this  day  is  neglected  or  observed. 
Sunday  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  Christian  Palla- 
dium; and  the  city  of  Grod  will,  never  be  totally 
taken  by  the  enemy  till  the  observance  of  that 
be  quite  lost  Every  sincere  soldier  of  the  great 
Captain  of  our  Salvation  must,  therefore,  exert 
himself  in  its  defence,  if  ever  he  would  preserve 
the  divine  Fort  of  Revelation  against  the  con- 
toderated  attacks  of  the  world  and  the  devil. 

I  shall  proceed  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
many  causes  which  seem  to  impede  well-dis- 
poeod  people  in  the  progress  of  religion.  None 
perhaps  contributes  more  to  it  than  that  cold, 
prudential  caution  against  the  felly  of  aiming 
at  pe$feetion,  so  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  the 
worldly  wise.  *  Wo  must  take  the  world,'  sa^ 
they,  *  as  we  find  it,  reformation  is  not  our  busi- 
ness, and  we  are  commanded  not  to  be  righte- 
ous overmuch.'  A  text  by  the  way  entirely 
mi&anderstood  and  perverted  by  people  of  this 
tort  But  these  admonitions  are  contrary  to 
every  maxim  in  human  affairs.  In  arts  and 
iatterst  the  most  consummate  models  are  held 
out  to  imitation.  We  never  hear  any  body 
cautioned  against  becoming  too  wise,  too  learn- 
ed, or  too  rich.  Activity  in  business  is  account 
ed  commendable ;  in  friendship  it  b  amiable ; 
in  ambition  it  is  laudable.  The  highest  exer- 
tioos  i}f  industry  are  commended ;  the  finest 
energies  of  genius  are  admired.  In  all  the 
periuiing  concerns  of  earthly  thinp^  zeal  is  ex- 
tolled as  exhibiting  marks  of  a  sprightly  temper 
and  a  vigorous  mind  I  Strange !  that  to  be  *  fer- 
vent in  spirit,'  should  only  be  dishonourable  in 
that  single  instance  which  should  seem  to  de- 
m'and  unremitting  diligence,  and  unextinguish- 
able  warmth. 

But  afier  all,  is  an  excessive  and  intemperate 
zeal  the  eommon  vice  of  the  times  ?  Is  there  any 
very  imminent  danger  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  ^reat  should  transport  them  to  dangerous 
aad  inconvenient  excesses  7  Are  our  young  men 
of  fashion  so  tery  much  led  away  by  the  fer- 
vours of  piety,  that  they  require  to  have  their 
ioMginations  tamed  and  their  ardours  cooled 

*  The  testimony  of  ont  lawyer,  will,  perhaps,  be  less 
•oipnrted  than  that  of  many  priests.  '  I  have  ever 
Aland,*  says  the  great  lord  chief  justice  Hale,  *  by  a 
strict  and  dili^nt  observation,  that  a  due  observance  of 
the  daty  of  Sunday  has  ever  bad  joined  to  it  a  blessing 
upon  the  rejit  of  my  time  ;  and  the  week  that  has  been 
so  befUB  has  been  blessed  and  prosperous  to  me:  and, 
on  the  other  side,  when  I  have  been  negligent  of  the 
duties  of  this  day,  the  rest  of  the  week  has  Men  unsue- 
ct«iftil  and  unhappy  to  my  own  secular  employments. 
A>  that  I  could  easily  make  an  estimate  of  my 


thi  week  following,  by  the  manner  of  ray  passing  this 
4«y.  Aod  1  do  not  write  this  lightly  but  by  long  and 
•ound  experience/— Sir  Matthew  Hale'g  Works. 

♦  When  Pliny  the  youngpr  was  accused  of  despising 
'Jie  degenerate  eloquence  of  his  own  age,  and  of  the  va- 
nity of  aspiring  at  pirfection  in  oratory,  and  of  endea- 
vouring to  b.'comp  the  rival  of  Cicero  ;  instead  of  deny- 
tn|^  the  charts,  hs  exclaimed  with  a  noble  spirit,  *  I 
flaak  it  the  height  of  folly  not  always  to  propose  to  my- 
•df  tliB  most  perfect  object  oi  i nutation. ' 


by  the  freezing  maxims  of  worldly  wisdom  7 
Is  the  spirit  of  the  age  so  very  much  inclined  to 
catch  and  communicate  the  fire  of  devotion,  as 
to  require  to  be  damped  bv  admonition,  or  ex 
tinguisned  by  ridicule?  When  the  inimitable 
Cervantes  attacked  the  wild  notions  and  ra 
mantic  ideas  which  misled  the  age  in  which  h« 
lived,  he  did  wisely,  because  he  combated  an 
actually  existing  evil :  but  in  this  latter  end  of 
the  I8th  century,  there  seems  to  be  little  more 
occasion,  (among  persons  of  rank,  I  mean)  of 
cautions  against  enthusiasm  than  against  chival- 
ry ;  and  he  who  declaims  asroinst  religious  ex- 
cesses in  the  company  of  well-bred  people  shows 
himself  to  be  as  little  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ners  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives,  as  he 
would  do  who  should  think  it  a  point  of  duty  to 
write  another  Don  Quixotte. 

Among  the  devices  dangerous  to  our  moral 
safety,  certain  favourite  and  specious  maxims 
are  not  the  least  successful,  as  they  carry  with 
them  an  imposing  air  of  indulgent  candour,  and 
always  seem  to  l^  on  the  popular  side  of  good 
nature.  Of  the  most  obvious  of  these  is,  that 
method  of  reconciling  the  conscience  to  prac. 
tices  not  decidedly  wicked,  and  jet  not  scrupu- 
lously right  by  the  qualifying  phrase,  that  there 
i$  no  harm  in  iU  I  am  mistaken  if  more  inno- 
cent persons  do  not  infiame  their  spiritual  reck- 
oning by  this  treacherous  apology  than  by  al- 
most any  other  means.  Few  are  systematically, 
or  premeditatedly  wicked,  or  propose  to  them- 
selves, at  first,  more  than  such  small  indulgences 
as  they  are  persuaded  have  no  harm  in  them. 
But  this  latitude  is  gradually  and  imperceptibly 
enlarged.  As  the  expression  is  vague  and  in- 
determinate ;  as  the  darkest  shade  of  virtue,  and 
the  brightest  shade  of  vice,  melt  into  no  very 
incongruous  colouring ;  as  Uic  bounds  between 
good  and  evil  are  not  always  so|>rccisely  defined 
but  that  he  who  ventures  to  the  confines  of  the 
one,  will  find  himself  on  tlie  borders  of  the 
other ;  every  one  furnishes  his  own  definition ; 
every  one  extends  the  supposed  limits^  a  little 
ferther ;  till  the  bounds  which  fence  in,  per- 
mitted from  unlawfiil  pleasures,  are  gradually 
broken  down  and  the  marks  which  separated 
them  imperceptibly  destroyed. 

It  Is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  alarming  symp- 
toms of  the  degeneracy  of  morals  in  the  present 
day,  that  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong 
are  almost  swept  away  in  polite  conversation. 
The  most  grave  ofiences  are  often  named  with 
cool  indifierence ;  the  most  shameful  profligacy 
with  afiected  tenderness  and  indulgent  tolera- 
tion. The  substitution  of  the  word  gallantry 
fer  that  crime  which  stabs  domestic  happiness 
and  coniugal  virtue,  b  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous  of  all  me  modern  abuses  of  language.  Atro- 
cious deeds  should  never  be  called  by  gentle 
names.  This  must  certainly  contribute  more 
than  any  thing  to  diminish  the  horror  of  vice  in 
the  rising  generation.  That  our  passions  should 
be  too  often  engaged  on  the  side  of  error,  we 
may  look  for  the  cause,  though  not  for  the  vin- 
dication, in  the  unresisted  propensities  of  our 
constitution :  but  that  our  reason  should  ever  be 
exerted  in  its  fevour,  that  our  conversation 
should  ever  be  taught  to  palliate  it,  that  our 
judgment  should  ever  look  on  with  indifference, 
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that  our  tongfues  should  ever  be  emploved  to 
confound  the  eternal  distinctionB  of  right  and 
wrong ;  this  has  no  shadow  of  excuse :  because 
this  can  pretend  to  no  foundation  in  nature,  no 
apology  in  temptation,  no  palliative  in  passion. 

However  defective,  therefore,  our  practice 
may  be ;  however  we  may  be  allured  by  seduc- 
tion or  precipitated  by  passion,  let  us  beware  of 
hwering  the  standard  op  right.  This  induces 
an  imperceptible  corruption  into  the  heart,  stag, 
nates  the  noblest  principles  of  action,  irrecover- 
ably debases  the  sense  of  moral  and  religious 
obligation,  and  prevents  us  from  living  up  to  the 
height  of  our  nature,  because  it  prevents  us  from 
Knowing  its  possible  elevation.  It  cuts  off  all 
communication  with  virtue,  and  almost  prevents 
the  possibility  of  a  return  to  it  If  we  do  not 
rise  as  high  as  we  aim,  we  shall  rise  the  higher 
^for  having  aimed  at  a  lofly  mark :  but  where  the 
RULE  is  low,  the  practice  cannot  be  high,  though 
the  converse  of  the  proposition  is  not  proportion- 
ably  true. 

Nothing  more  benumbs  the  exertions  of  ar- 
dent  youthful  virtue  than  the  cruel  sneer  which 
worldly  prudence  bestows  on  active  goodness, 
and  the  cool  derision  it  expresses  at  the  defeat 
of  a  benevolent  scheme,  of  which  malice,  rather 
than  penetration,  had  foreseen  the  failure.  Alas! 
there  is  little  need  of  any  such  discouragements. 
The  world  is  a  climate  which  too  naturally  chills 
a  glowing  generosity,  and  contracts  an  expand- 
ed heart.  The  zeal  of  the  most  sanguine  is  but 
too  apt  to  cool,  and  the  activity  of  the  most  dili- 
gent,  to  slacken  of  itself:  and  the  disappoint- 
ments which  benevolence  encounters  in  the 
failure  of  her  best  concerted  projects,  and  the 
freq^uent  depravity  of  the  most  chosen  objects  of 
her  bounty,  woiUd  soon  dry  up  the  amplest 
streams  of  charity,  were  they  not  fed  by  the 
living  fountain  of  religious  principle. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  my  subject  with- 
out animadverting  on  the  too  prompt  alacrH^, 
even  of  worthy  people,  to  disseminate,  in  public 
and  general  conversation,  instances  of  their  un- 
successful attempts  to  do  good.  I  never  hear 
a  charity  sermon  begun  to  be  related  in  mixed 
company  that  I  do  not  tremble  for  the  catas- 
trophe, lest  it  should  exhibit  some  mortifying 
disappointment,  which  may  deter  the  inexpe- 
rienced  from  running  any  generous  hazards,  and 
excite  harsh  suspicions,  S.  an  age  when  it  is 
less  dishonourable  to  meet  with  a  few  casual 
hurts,  and  transient  injuries,  than  to  go  cased 
in  the  cumbersome  and  impenetrable  armour  of 
distrust  The  liberal  should  be  particularly 
cautious  how  they  furnish  the  avaricious  with 
creditable  pretences  for  savin|r  their  money, 
since  all  the  instances  of  the  mortifications  the  hu- 
mane meet  with  are  carefully  treasured  up,  and 
added  to  the  armoury  of  the  covetovs  man's  ar- 
guments, and  never  fail  to  be  produced  by  him 
as  defensive  weapons,  upon  every  fresh  attack 
on  his  heart  or  his  purse. 

But  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  that  uncharita- 
bleness  which  we  so  often  meet  with  in  persons 
of  advanced  years,  is  not  always  the  effect  of  a 
heart  naturally  hard.  Misanthropy  is  very 
oflen  nothing  but  abused  sensibility.  Long  ha- 
bits of  the  world,  and  a  melancholy  conviction 
how  little  good  he  has  been  able  to  do  in  it,  har- 


den  many  a  tender-hearted  person.  Hie  railk 
of  human  kindness  becomes  soured  by  repeated 
acts  of  ingratitude.  This  commonly  induces  an 
indifference  to  the  well-being  of  others,  from  a 
hopelessness  of  adding  to  the  stock  of  human 
virtue  and  human  happiness.  This  uncomfort* 
able  disease  is  very  fond  of  spreading  its  cwn 
contagion,  which  is  a  cruelty  to  the  nealth  of 
young  and  uninfocted  virtue.  For  this  distem* 
per,  generated  by  a  too  sanguine  disposition^ 
and  grown  chronical  from  repeated  disappoint- 
ments, from  having  rated  worldly  generosity  toa 
highly,  there  is  but  one  remedy,  or  rather  one 
prevention:  and  this  is  a  genuine  principle  of 
piety.  He  who  is  once  convinced  that  he  b  to 
assist  his  fellow  creatures,  because  it  is  the  will 
of  God;  he  who  is  persuaded  that  his  forgiving 
his  fellow-servant  the  hundred  pence,  is  a  con- 
dition annexed  to  the  remission  of  his  own  ten 
thousand  talents,  will  soon  get  above  all  uneasi 
ness  when  the  consequence  does  not  answer  his 
expectation.  He  will  soon  become  only  anxious 
to  do  his  duty,  humbly  committing  events  to 
higher  hands.  Disappointments  will  then  only 
serve  to  refine  his  motives,  and  purify  his  virtue. 
His  charity  will  then  become  a  sacrifice  with 
which  Grod  is  well  pleased !  His  affections  will 
be  more  spiritualized,  and  his  devotions  more 
intense.  Nothing  short  of  such  a  courageous 
piety  growing  on  the  stock  of  Christian  princi. 
pie,  can  preserve  a  heart  hackneyed  in  the  world 
from  relaxed  diligence  or  criminal  despair. 

People  in  ^neral  are  not  aware  of  the  mis- 
chief  of  judgug  of  the  righteousness  of  any  ac- 
tion by  Its  prosperity,  or  of  the  excellence  of 
any  institution  by  the  abuse  of  it 

We  must  never  proportion  our  exertions  to 
our  success,  but  to  our  duty.  If  every  laudable 
undertaking  were  to  be  dropped  because  it  failed 
in  some  cases,  or  was  abused  in  others,  there 
would  not  be  left  an  alms-house,  a  charity-school, 
or  an  hospital  in  the  land.  If  every  right  prac- 
tice were  to  be  discontinued  because  it  had  been 
found  not  to  be  successful  in  every  instance,  and 
if  every  right  principle  were  rejected  because 
it  had  not  been  operative  in  all  cases,  this  false 
reasoning  pushed  to  the  extreme,  might  at  last 
be  brought  as  an  argument  for  shutting  up  our 
churches,  and  burning  our  Bibles. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  proud  and 
arrogant  discretion  which  ridicules,  as  Utopian 
and  romantic,  every  generous  project  of  the  ac- 
tive and  the  liberal ;  so  there  is  on  the  other,  a 
sort  of  popular  bounty  which  arrogates  to  itself 
the  exclusive  name  of  fediA^^  and  rejects  with 
disdain  the  influence  of  an  higher  principle.  I 
am  far  from  intending  to  deprecate  this  humane 
and  exquisitely  tender  sentiment  which  the  be- 
neficent  Author  of  our  nature  gave  us,  as  a  sti- 
mulus to  remove  the  distresses  of  the  others,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  our  own  uneasiness.  I  would 
only  observe  that  where  not  strengthened  by 
superior  motives,  it  is  a  casual  and  precarious 
instrument  of  good,  and  ceases  to  operate,  ex- 
cept in  the  immediate  presence,  and  within  the 
audible  cry  of  misery.  This  sort  of  foeling  for- 
gets that  any  calamity  exists  which  is  out  of  its 
own  sight ;  and  though  it  would  empty  its  purse 
for  such  an  occasional  object  as  rouses  transient 
sensibility,  yet  it  seldom  makes  any  stated  pro 
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nnon  (or  miseriefl,  which  are  not  the  leas  red 
because  thej  do  not  obtrude  upon  the  sight,  and 
awaken  the  tenderness  of  immediate  sympathy. 
This  is  a  mechanical  charity,  which  requires 
sprin|i|r8  and  wheels  to  set  it  a  going ;  whereas 
real  Christian  charity  does  not  wait  to  be  acted 
upon  by  impressions  and  impulses. 

Another  cause  which  very  much  intimidates 
well-disposed  people,  is  their  terror  lest  the  cha- 
racter  of  piety  should  derogate  from  their  repu- 
tation  as  men  of  sense.  Every  man  of  the  world 
naturally  arrogates  to  himself  the  superiority  of 
understanding  over  every  religious  man.  He, 
therefore,  wIk>  has  been  accustomed  to  set  a 
high  value  on  his  intellectual  powers,  must  have 
made  very  considerable  advances  in  piety  be- 
fore  he  can  acquire  a  magnanimous  indifference 
to  this  usurped  superior Hy  of  another  :  before 
he  can  submit  to  the  parsimonious  allotment  of 
wit  and  learning,  which  is  assc^ued  him  by  the 
supercilious  hand  of  worldly  wm<iom.  But  this 
attack  upon  his  pride  will  be  n  »  bao  touchstone 
of  his  sincerity.  If  his  advances  hdve  not  been 
so  considerable,  then  by  an  hypocrisy  of  the 
least  common  kind,  he  will  be  mdustrious  to 
appear  less  ^ood  than  he  really  is,  lest  the  dt:- 
tection  of  his  serious  propensities  should  draw 
on  him  the  imputation  of  ordinary  parts  or  low 
attainments.  But  the  danger  is,  that  while  he 
15  too  sedulously  intent  on  maintaining  his  pre- 
tensions as  an  ingenious  man,  his  claims  to 
piety  should  daily  become  weaker.  That  which 
IS  long  suppressed  is  too  frequently  extin- 
guished. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  more  plainly  discovers  the 
faint  impression  which  religion  has  really  made 
apon  oar  hearts,  than  this  disinclination,  even 
of  good  people,  to  serious  conversation.  Let  me 
not  be  misunderstood ;  I  do  not  mean  the  wran- 
gle of  debate;  I  do  not  mean  the  gall  of  contro- 
versy ;  I  do  not  mean  the  fiery  strife  of  dptntont , 
than  which  nothing  can  be  less  favourable  to 
good  nature,  good  manners,  or  good  society. 
Bat  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  it  was  not  thought 
ilUbred  and  indiscreet  that  the  escapes  of  the 
tongue  should  now  and  then  betray  the  *  abun- 
dance of  the  heart  ;*  that  when  such  subjects 
are  casually  introduced,  a  discouraging  cold- 
ness did  not  instantly  toke  place  of  that  sprightly 
animation  of  countenance  which  made  common 
topics  interesting.  If  these  *  outward  and  visi- 
ble  signs  were  unequivocal,  we  should  form  but 
moderate  ideas  of  the  *  inward  and  spiritual 
^ace.*  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  such  sub- 
jects were  not  thought  dull  merely  because  they 
are  good ;  it  were  to  be  wished  that  they  had 
the  common  chance  of  fair  discussion ;  and  that 
parts  and  learning  were  not  ashamed  to  exert 
themselves  on  occasions  where  both  might  ap- 
pear to  so  much  advantage.  If  the  heart  were 
really  interested,  could  the  affections  forbear 
now  and  then  to  break  out  into  language  ?  Art- 
its,  physicians,  merchants,  lawyers,  and  scho- 
lars  keep  up  the  spirit  of  their  professions  by 
mutual  intercourse.  New  lights  are  struck  out, 
improvements  aro  suggested,  emulation  is  kin- 
died,  love  of  the  object  is  inflamed,  mistakes  of 
the  judgment  are  rectified,  and  desire  of  excel- 
lence b  excited  by  communication.  And  is  piety 
%toQe  ao  very  easy  of  acquisition,  so  very  natu. 


ral  to  our  corrupt  hearts,  as  to  require  none  ol 
the  helps  which  are  indispensable  on  all  othei 
subjects  ?  Travellers,  who  are  to  visit  any  par- 
ticular country,  are  full  of  earnest  inquiry,  and 
diligent  research  ;  they  think  nothing  indiffer- 
ent  bv  which  their  future  pleasure  or  advantage 
may  be  affected.  Every  hint  which  may  pro- 
cure them  any  information,  or  caution  them 
against  any  danger,  is  thankfully  received  ;  and 
all  this,  because  they  are  really  in  eamfet  in 
their  preparation  for  this  journey  ;  and  do  f^iIly 
6e/iece,  not  only  that  there  is  such  a  country,  but 
that  they  themselves  have  a  personal  individual 
interest  in  the  good  or  evil  which  may  be  found 
in  it 

A  farther  danger  to  good  kind  of  people  seems 
to  arise  from  a  mistaken  idea,  that  only  great 
and  actual  sins  are  to  be  guarded  against. 
Whereas,  in  effect,  temptations  to  tj^e  grosser 
sins  do  not  so  frequently  occur  to  those  who  are 
hedged  in  by  the  blessings  of  affluence,  by  a  re 
gard  to  reputation  and  the  care  of  health  ;  while 
sins  of  omission  make  up,  perhaps,  the  most  for- 
midable partof<Aftr  catalogue  of  offences.  These 
generally  supply  in  number  what  they  want  in 
weight,  and  are  the  more  dangerous  for  being 
little  ostensible.  They  continue  to  be  repeated 
with  less  regret,  because  the  remembrance  cf 
their  predecessors  does  not,  like  the  remem-^ 
brance  of  formal,  actual  crimes,  assume  a  body 
and  a  shape,  and  terrify  by  the  impression  of 
particular  scenes  and  circumstances.  While 
the  memory  of  transacted  evil  haunts  a  tender 
conscience  by  perpetual  apparition;  omitted 
duty,  having  no  local  or  personal  existence,  not 
being  recorded  by  standin^f  acts  and  deeds,  and 
dates,  and  having  no  distinct  image  to  which 
the  mind  may  recur,  sinks  into  quiet  oblivion, 
without  deeply  wounding  the  conscience,  or 
tormenting  the  imagination.  These  omissions 
were,  perhaps,  among  the  •secret  sins,'  from 
which  the  royal  penitent  so  earnestly  desired  to 
be  cleansed  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
consideration,  that  these  are  the  offences  against 
which  the  Gospel  pronounces  some  of  its  very 
alarming  denunciations.  It  is  not  less  against 
negative  than  against  actual  evil,  that  affection- 
ate exhortation,  lively  remonstrance,  and  point- 
ed parable,  arc  exhausted.  It  is  against  the 
tree  which  bore  no  fVuit,  the  lamp  which  had  so 
oil,  the  unprofitable  servant  who  made  no  use  of 
his  talent,  that  the  severe  sentence  is  denounced; 
as  well  as  against  corrupt  fruit,  bad  oil,  and  ta- 
lents iU  employed.  We  are  led  to  believe,  from 
the  same  high  authority,  that  omitted  duties 
and  neglected  opportunities,  will  furnish  no  in. 
considerable  portion  of  our  future  condemnation. 
A  very  awful  part  of  the  decision,  in  the  great 
day  of  account,  seems  to  be  reserved  merely  for 
carelessness,  omissions,  and  negatives.  Ye  gave 
me  NO  meat ;  ye  gave  me  no  drink  ;  ye  took  me 
NOT  in  ;  ye  visited  me  not.  On  the  punishment 
attending  positive  crimes,  as  being  more  natu- 
rally  obvious,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  thought  so 
necessary  to  insist. 

Another  cause,  which  still  further  impedes 
the  reception  of  Religion  even  among  the  well, 
disposed,  is,  that  garment  of  sadness  in  which 
people  delight  to  suppose  her  dressed ;  and  that 
life  of  hard  austerity,  and  paning  abstinence 
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which  Uiey  pretend  she  enjoins  on  her  disciples. 
And  il  were  well  if  this  were  onl^  the  misre- 

f)resentation  of  her  declared  enemies ;  but  on- 
mppily,  it  is  the  too  frequent  misconception^of 
her  injudicious  friends.  But  such  an  over> 
charged  picture  is  not  more  unamiable  than  it 
is  unlike ;  for  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  reli- 
gion,  with  all  her  beautiful  and  becomings  sancti. 
ty,  imposes  fewer  sacrifices,  not  only  of  rational, 
but  of  pleasurable  enjoyment,  than  the  uncon- 
trolled dominion  of  any  one  vice.  Her  service 
is  not  only  safety  hereafler,  but  freedom  here. 
She  is  not  so  tyrannizing  as  appetite,  so  exact- 
ing as  the  world,  nor  so  despotic  as  fashion.  Let 
us  try  the  case  by  a  parallel,  and  examine  it, 
not  as  affecting  our  virtue  but  our  pleasure. 
Does  Religion  forbid  the  cheerful  enjoyments  of 
life  as  rigorously  as  Avarice  forbids  them  7  Does 
she  require  such  sacrifices  of  our  ease  as  Ambi- 
tion, or  such  renunciation  of  our  quiet  as  Pride  7 
Does  Devotion  murder  sleep  like  Dissipation  7 
Does  she  destroy  health  like  Intemperance  7 
Docs  she  annihilate  Fortune  like  Gaming  7  Does 
she  embitter  Life  like  Discord ;  or  abridge  it 
like  Duelling  7  Does  Religion  impose  more  vi- 
gilance than  Suspicion  7  or  inflict  half  as  many 
mortifications 'tis  Vanity  7  Vice  has  her  mar- 
tyrs :  and  the  most  austere  and  self-denying 
Ascetic  (who  mistakes  the  genius  of  Christianity 
almost  as  much  as  her  enemies  mistake  it)  never 
tormented  himself  with  such  cruel  and  causeless 
severity  as  that  with  which  Envy  lacerates  her 
unhappy  votaries.  Worldly  honour  obliges  us 
to  bo  at  the  trouble  of  resenting  injuries ;  and 
worldly  prudence  obliges  us  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  litigating  about  them  :  but  Religion  spares  us 
the  inconvenience  of  the  one,  and  the  cost  of  the 
other,  by  the  summary  command  to  forgive ; 
and  by  this  injunction  she  consults  our  happi- 
ness no  less  than  our  virtue,  for  the  torment  of 
constantly  hating  any  one  must  be,  at  least, 
equal  to  the  sin  of  it  And  resentment  is  an 
evil  so  costly  to  our  peace  that  we  should  find  it 
more  cheap  to  forgive  even  were  it  not  more 
right  If  this  estimate  be  fairly  made,  then  is 
the  balance  clearly  on  the  side  of  Religion,  even 
in  the  article  of  pleasure. 

It  is  an  infirmity  not  uncommon  \ogood  kind 
ff  people^  to  comfort  themselves  that  they  are 
living  in  the  exercise  of  some  one  natural  good 
quality,  and  to  make  a  religious  merit  of  a  con- 
stitutional  happiness.  They  have  also  a  strong 
propensity  to  separate  what  God  has  joined,  be- 
lief and  practice ;  the  creed  and  the  command- 
ments; actions  and  motives;  moral  dut?  and 
religious  obedience.  Whereas,  you  will  hardly 
find,  in  all  the  new  Testament,  a  moral,  or  a  so- 
cial virtue,  that  is  not  hedged  in  by  some  reli- 
gious injunction :  scarcely  a  good  action  ehjoined 
towards  others,  but  it  is  connected  with  some 
exhortation  to  personal  purity.  All  the  charities 
of  benevolence  are,  in  general,  so  agreeable  to 
tlie  natural  make  of  the  heart,  that  it  is  a  very 
tender  mercy  of  God  to  have  made  that  a  duty, 
which,  to  finer  spirits  would  have  been  irresisti- 
lile  as  an  inclination,  and  to  have  annexed  the 
highest*  future  reward  to  the  greatest  present 
pleasure.  But  in  order  to  give  a  religious  sanc- 
tion to  a  social  virtue,  the  duty  of  *  visiting  the 
fatherless  and  widow  in  their  affliction,*  is  inse- 


parably attached  to  the  difficult  and  self-denying 
injunction  of*  keeping  ourselves  unspotted  from 
the  world.*  This  adjunct  is  the  more  needful 
as  many  are  apt  to  make  a  kind  of  moral  com 
mutation,  and  to  allow  themselves  so  much 
pleasure  in  exchange  for  so  much  charity.  But 
one  good  quality  can  never  stand  proxy  for  an 
other.  The  Christian  virtues  derive  their  high 
est  lustre  from  association :  they  have  such  s 
spirit  of  society,  that  they  are  weak  and  imper 
feet  when  solitary ;  their  radiance  is  brightened 
by  an  intermingling  of  their  beams,  and  their 
natural  strength  multiplied  by  their  alliance 
with  each  other. 

It  cannot  I>e  denied  that  good  sort  of  ptopU 
sometimes  use  religion  as  Sie  voluptuous  us« 
physic.  As  the  latter  employ  medicine  to  make 
health  agree  with  luxury,  the  former  consider 
religion  as  a  medium  to  reconcile  peace  of  con. 
science  with  a  life  of  pleasure.  But  no  moral 
chemistry  can  blend  natural  contradictions.  In 
all  such  unnatural  mixtures  the  world  will  still 
be  uppermost,  and  religion  will  disdain  to  coa- 
lesce with  its  antipathy. 

Let  me' not  be  suspected  of  intending  to  insi- 
nuate that  religion  encourages  men  to  fly  from 
society,  and  hide  themselves  in  solitudes ;  to  re- 
nounce the  generous  and  important  duties  of 
active  life  for  the  visionary,  cold,  and  fruitless 
virtues  of  an  hermitage  or  a  cloister.  No:  the 
mischief  arises  not  from  our  living  in  the  world, 
but  from  the  world  living  in  us ;  occupying  our 
hearts,  and  monopolizing  our  affections.  Action 
is  the  life  of  virtue ;  and  the  world  is  the  theatre 
of  action.  Perhaps  some  of  the  most  perfect 
patterns  of  human  conduct  may  be  found  in  the 
most  public  stations,  and  among  the  busiest  or- 
ders of  mankind.  It  is,  indeed,  a  scene  of  trial, 
but  the  glory  of  the  triumph  is  proportioned 
to  the  peril  of  the  conflict  A  sense  of  danger 
quickens  circumspection,  and  makes  virtue 
more  vigilant  Lot,  perhaps,  is  not  the  only 
character,  who  maintained  his  integrity  in  a 
great  city,  proverbially  wicked,  and  forfeited  it 
in  the  bosom  of  retirement 

It  has  been  said  that  worldly  ^ood  sovtcf 
people  are  a  greater  credit  to  their  profession, 
by  exhibiting  more  cheerfulness,  gaycty,  and 
happiness,  than  are  visible  in  serious  Christianau 
If  this  assertion  be  true,  which  I  vtrj  much 
suspect,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  apparent 
ease  and  gayety  of  the  former  may  be  derived 
from  the  same  source  of  consolation  which  Mrs. 
Quickly  recommends  to  Falstaff,  in  Shaks- 
peare*s  admirable  picture  of  the  death-bed  scene 
of  that  witty  profligate?  *He  wished  for  com 
fort,  quoth  mine  hostess,  and  began  to  talk  of 
God ;  now  I,  to  comfort  him,  begged  hira  h« 
should  not  think  of  God ;  it  was  time  eaouffb  U 
trouble  himself  with  these  things.*  Do  not  ma 
ny  deceive  themselves  by  drawing  water  fron 
these  dry  wells  of  comfort  7  and  patch  up  a  pro 
carious  and  imperfect  happiness  in  thb  vroric, 
by  diverting  their  attention  from  the  concern/ 
of  the  next. 

Another  obstruction  to  the  growth  of  piety, 
is  that  unhappy  prejudice  which  even  good  kind 
of  people  too  oflen  entertain  against  Uioee  who 
diner  from  them  in  opinion.  Every  man  whc 
is  sincerely  in  earnest  to  advance  the  interostv 
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ot  religion,  will  have  acquired  sach  a  degree  of 
candour,  as  to  become  indifferent  by  whom  good 
IB  done,  or  who  has  the  reputation  of  doing  it, 
provided  it  be  actually  done.  He  will  be  anxi- 
ous to  increase  the  stock  of  human  virtue  and 
of  happiness  by  every  possible  means.  He  will 
whet  and  sharpen  every  instrument  of  goodness, 
though  it  be  not  cast  in  his  own  mould,  or 
fashioned  after  his  own  pattern.  He  will  never 
consider  whether  the  form  suits  his  own  parti- 
cular taste,  but  whether  the  instrument  itself 
be  calculated  to  accomplish  tho  work  of  his 
master. 

I  shall  conclude  these  Isoee  and  immethodi- 
"  >rt  address  to 
1  a  decent  pro- 
brmal  attend- 
diligent  dis- 
Ity.     Believe, 
pie  who  lower 
3.    The  open- 
to  God  and 
I  Lhs  they  mean 

I  les  they  deny, 

and  to  accomplish  the  ^ery  prediction  they  affect 
to  disbelieve.  But  you,  like  an  inadequate  and 
faithless  prop,  overturn  the  edifice  which  you 
pretend  to  support — When  an  acute  and  keen- 
eyed  infidel  measures  your  lives  with  the  rule 
by  which  you  profess  to  walk,  he  finds  so  little 
analogy  between  them,  the  copy  is  so  unlike  the 
pattern,  that  this  inconsistency  of  your*8  is  the 
pass  through  which  his  most  dangerous  attack 
IS  made.  And  I  must  confess,  that,  of  all  the 
arguments,  which  the  malignant  industry  of  in- 
fidelity has  been  able  to  muster,  the  negligent 
conduct  of  professing  Christians  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  only  one  which  is  really  capable  of  stag- 
goring  a  man  of  sense. — He  hears  of  a  spiritual 
and  self  denying  religion ;  he  reads  the  beati- 
tudes ;  he  observes  that  the  grand  artillery  of 
the  gospel  is  planted  against  pride  and  sensu- 
ality. He  then  turns  to  the  transcript  of  this 
perfect  original ;  to  the  lives  which  pretend  to 
be  fashioned  by  it  There  he  sees,  with  tri- 
amphant  derision  that  pride,  self-love,  luxury, 
self-sufficiency,  unbounded  personal  expense, 
and  an  inordinate  appetite  for  pleasure,  are  re- 
putable vices  in  the  eyes  of  man  v  of  those  who 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrines. 
Ho  weighs  that  meekness  to  which  a  blessing 
is  promised,  with  that  arrogance  which  is  too 
eommon  to  be  very  dishonourable.  He  com- 
pares that  non-conformity  to  the  world,  which 
the  Bible  make*  the  criterion  of  a  believer,  with 
that  rai^e  for  amusement  which  is  not  consider- 
ed  as  disreputable  in  a  Christian.  He  opposes 
the  self-denying  and  lowly  character  of  the  Au- 
thor of  our  faith  with  the  seBsnal  practices  of 
his  followers.  He  finds  little  resemblance  be* 
tween  the  restraints  prescribed,  and  the  gratifi- 
cations indulged  in.  What  conclusions  must  a 
speculative  reasoning  sceptic  draw  from  such 
premises  7  Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  phrases 
as  *  a  broken  spirit,*  a  *  contrite  heart,*  'poverty 
of  spirit,*  *■  refraining  the  soul,*  *  keeping  it  low,* 
and  *  casting  down  high  imaginations,*  should 
be  to  the  unbeliever  *  foolishness,*  when  such 
hamiliatingdoctrines  are  a  *  stumbling  block*  to 
professing  Christians ;  to  Christiana  who  cannot 
Vou  I.  S 


cordially  relish  a  religion  which  professedly 
tells  them  it  was  sent  to  stain  the  pride  of  hu 
man  glory,  and  *  to  exclude  boasting  ?* 

But.  though  the  pissive  and  self-denying  vir- 
tues are  not  high  m  the  esteem  of  mere  good 
sort  of  people,  yet  they  are  peculiarly  the  evan 
^lical  virtues.  The  world  extols  brilliant  ac- 
tions ;  the  Grospel  enjoins  good  habits  and  right 
motives:  it  seldom  inculcates  those  splendid 
deeds  which  make  heroes,  or  teaches  those  lofly 
sentiments  which  constitute  philosophers;  but 
it  enjoins  the  harder  task  of  renouncing  self,  of 
living  uncorrupted  in  the  world,  of  subduing 
besettmg  sins,  and  of  *  not  thinking  of  ourselves 
more  highly  than  we  ought*  The  ac^isUiem 
of  glory  was  the  precept  of  other  religions,  the 
contempt  of  it  is  the  perfection  of  Christianity. 

Let  us  then  be  consistent,  and  we  shall  never 
be  contemptible,  even  in  the  eyes  of  our  ene- 
mies. Let  not  the  unbeliever  say  that  we  have 
one  set  of  opinions  for  our  theory,  and  another 
for  our  practice,  that  to  the  vulgar 

We  show  the  rough  and  thorn v  way  to  heav*n, 
While  we  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  tread. 

Would  it  not  become  the  character  of  a  man 
of  sense,  of  which  consistency  is  a  most  une> 
quivocal  proof,  to  choose  some  rule  and  abide  by 
it?  An  extempore  Christian  is  a  ridiculous 
character.  Fixed  principles,  if  they  be  reaUy 
principles  of  the  heiMrt,  and  not  merely  opinions 
of  the  understanding,  will  be  followed  by  a  con- 
sistent course  of  action ;  while  indecision  of 
spirit  will  produce  instability  of  conduct.  If 
there  be  a  model  which  we  'profess  to  admire, 
let  us  square  our  lives  hv  it  If  either  the  Ko- 
ran of  Mahomet,  or  the  Revelations  of  Zoroaster, 
be  a  perfect  guide,  let  us  follow  one  of  thorn.  If 
either  Epicurus,  Zeno,  or  Confucius,  be  the  pe* 
culiar  object  of  our  veneration  and  respect,  let 
us  avowedly  fashion  our  conduct  by  the  dictates 
of  their  philosophy ;  and  then,  though  we  may 
be  wrong,  we  shall  not  be  absurd ;  we  may  be 
erroneous,  but  we  shall  not  be  inconsistent ;  but 
if  the  Bible  be  in  truth  the  word  of  Grod,  as  we 
profess  to  believe,  we  need  look  no  farther  for  a 
consummate  pattern.  *  If  the  Lord  be  Grod,  let 
us  follow  Him.*  If  Christ  he  a  sacrifice  for  sin ; 
let  Him  be  also  to  us  the  example  of  an  holy 
life. 

But  I  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  that  the 
moral  and  intellectual  scene  about  us  begins  to 
brighten.  I  indulge  myself  in  moments  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  delightful  vision,  that 
thinffs  are  beginning  gradually  to  lead  to  the 
fulfilment  of  that  promise,  that  *  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of 
our  God  and  of  his  Christ*  I  take  encourage- 
ment  that  that  glorious  prophecy,  that  *  of  the 
increase  of  his  government  there  shall  be  no 
end,*  seems  to  be  gradually  accomplishing  ;  and 
in  no  instance  more,  perhaps,  than  in  the  noble 
attempt  about  to  be  made  for  the  abolition  of 
the  African  slave-trade.'  For  what  event  can 
human  wisdom  foresee  more  likely  to  contri- 
bute to  •  give  the  Son  the  heathen  for  his  in- 
heritance, and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
for  his  possession,*  than  the  success  of  such  an 

*  This  interesting  question  was  then  beg ianiof  to  bt 
agitated  in  parUament 
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enterpriee  wMch  will  restore  the  lastre  of  the 
British  name,  and  cut  off  at  a  single  stroke  as 
large  and  disgraceful  a  portion  of  national  guilt 
as  ever  impaired  the  virtue  or  dishonoured  the 
councils  of  a  Christian  country. 

A  good  spirit  seems  to  be  at  work.  A  catho- 
lic temper  is  diffusing  itself  among  all  sects  and 
parties :  an  enlightened  candour,  and  a  liberal 
toleration,  were  never  more  prevalent ;  good  men 
combat  each  others  opinions  with  less  rancour, 
and  better  manners;*  they  hate  each  other 
less  for  those  points  in  which  they  disagree, 
and  love  each  other  more  for  those  points  in 
which  they  join  issue  than  they  formerly  did. 
We  have  many  public  encoura^ments ;  we  have 
a  pious  king;  a  wise  and  virtuous  minister; 
very  many  respectable,  and  not  a  few  serious 
clergy.  Their  number  I  am  willing  to  hope  is 
daily  increasing.  Among  these  some  of  the 
first  in  dignity  are  the  most  exemplary  in  con- 
duct An  increasing  desire  to  instruct  the  poor, 
to  inform  the  i^^norant,  and  to  reclaim  the  vi. 
cious,  is  spreading  among  us.  The  late  royal 
proclamation  affords  an  honourable  sanction  to 
virtuous  endeavours,  and  lends  nerves  and  si- 
news  to  the  otherwise  feeble  exertions  of  in- 
dividuals, by  enforcing  laws  wisely  planned, 
but  hitherto  feebly  executed.  In  short,  there  is  a 
good  hope  that  we  shall  more  and  more  become 
*  that  happy  people  who  have  the  Lord  for  their 
Gk>d  :*  that  as  prosperity  is  already  within  our 
walls,  peace  and  virtue  ma^  abidein  our  dwellings. 

But  vain  will  be  all  endeavours  after  partial 
and  subordinate  amendment.  Reformation  miut 
begin  with  the  great,  or  it  will  never  be  effec- 
tual. Their  example  is  the  fountain  whence 
the  vulgar  draw  their  habits,  actions,  and  cha- 
racters. To  expect  to  reform  the  poor  while 
the  opulent  are  corrupt  is  to  throw  odours  into 
the  stream  while  the  springs  are  poisoned. 

If,  therefore,  the  rich  and  great  will  not, 
from  a  liberal  spirit  of  doin^  right,  and  from  a 
christian  spirit  of  fearing  God,  altotain  from  those 
offences,  for  which  the  poor  are  to  suffer  fines 
and  imprisonments,  effectual  good  cannot  be 
done.  It  will  signify  little  to  lay  penalties  on 
the  horses  of  the  drover,  or  the  wagon  of  the 
husbandman,  while  the  chariot  wheels  of  the 
great  roll  with  incessant  motion ;  and  while  the 
sacred  day  on  which  the  sons  of  industry  are 
commanded  by  royal  proclamation  to  desist  from 
travelling,  is  for  that  very  reason  selected  for 

*  This  was  written  before  tbe  French  revolution  1 1 


the  journeys  of  the  great,  and  preferred  because 
the  road  is  incumbered  with  fewer  interruptions 
But  will  it  not  strike  every  well-meaning  Sun 
day  traveller  with  a  generous  remorse,  when  he 
reflects  that  he  owes  the  accommodation  of  an 
unobstructed  road  to  the  very  obedience  which 
is  paid  by  others  to  that  divine  and  human  law 
which  he  is  in  the  very  act  of  violating  ? 

Will  not  the  common  people  think  it  a  liiUe 
inequitable  that  they  are  abridged  of  the  diver 
sions  of  the  public  house  and  the  gaming  yard 
on  Sunday  evening,  when  they  shall  hear  that 
many  houses  of  the  first  nobility  are  on  that 
evening  crowded  with  company,  and  such 
amusements  carried  on  as  are  prohibited  by  hO' 
man  laws  even  on  common  days  7  As  imitation, 
and  a  desire  of  being  in  the  fashion,  govern  the 
lower  orders  of  mankind,  it  is  to  be  reared  that 
they  will  not  think  reformation  reputable,  while 
they  see  it  recommended  only,  and  not  practised^ 
by  their  superiors.  A  precept  counteracted  by 
an  example,  is  worse  than  fruitless ;  it  is  ridicu- 
lous ;  and  the  common  people  will  be  tempted  to 
set  an  inferior  value  on  goodness,  when  they 
find  it  is  only  expected  from  the  lower  ranks. 
They  cannot  surely  but  smile  at  the  disinterest, 
edness  of  their  superiors,  who,  while  they  seem 
anxiously  concerned  to  save  others,  are  so  little 
solicitous  about  their  own  state.  The  ambitious 
vulgar  will  hardly  relish  a  salvation  which  is 
only  intended  for  plebians ;  nor  will  they  be  apt 
to  entertain  very  exalted  notions  of  that  pro 
mised  future  reward,  the  road  to  which  they 
perceive  their  betters  arc  so  much  more  earnest 
to  point  out  to  themt  than  to  walk  in  themselves. 

It  was  not  by  inflicting  pains  and  penalties 
that  Christianity  first  made  its  way  into  the 
world  :  the  divine  truths  it  inculcated  received 
irresistible  confirmation  from  the  uvxs,  prac- 
tices, and  EXAMPLES  of  its  venerable  professors. 
These  were  arguments  which  no  popular  pre- 
judice could  resist,  no  Jewish  logic  refute,  and 
no  Pagan  persecution  discredit  Had  the  pri- 
mitive  Christians  only  prai$ed  and  promulgated 
the  most  perfect  religion  the  world  ever  saw,  it 
would  have  produced  but  very  slender  effects  on 
the  faith  and  manners  of  the  people.  The  asto. 
nishing  consequences  which  followed  the  pure 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  would  never  have  been 
produced,  if  the  jealous  and  inqusitive  eye  of 
malice  could  have  detected  that  the  DOCTRmcs 
the  Christians  recommended  had  not  been  illus- 
trated  by  the  UVES  they  led. 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 


The  public  favour  having  already  brought 
this  little  essay  to  another  edition,  the  author 
has  been  sedulous  to  discover  any  particular  ob- 
jections that  have  been  made  to  it  Since  the 
preceding  sheets  were  printed  off^,  it  has  been 
suggested  by  some  very  respectable  persons  who 
have  honoured  this  slight  performance  with  their 
notice,  that  it  inculcates  a  too  rigid  austerity, 
and  carries  the  point  of  observing  Sunday  much 
too  far ;  that  it  takes  away  all  the  usual  occu- 
pations of  the  day,  without  substituting  any 
others  in  their  stead ;  and  that  it  only  pulls  down 


a  wrong  system,  without  so  much  as  attempting 
to  build  up  a  right  one.  To  these  observations 
the  author  begs  leave  to  repl^,  that  whilst  anU 
madverting  on  error,  the  insisting  on  obvious 
duty  was  purposely  omitted.  To  tell  peopk  what 
they  already  know  to  be  right,  was  less  the  in- 
tention of  this  address,  than  to  obsenre  upon 
practices  which  long  habit  had  (frevented  them 
from  perceiving  to  be  wrong.  Sensible  and  well- 
meaning  persons  can  hardly  be  at  a  loss  on  a 
subject  which  has  exhausted  precept  and  wea. 
.ried  exhortation.    To  have  expatiated  on   it 
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wouid  oaly  haTO  beer,  to  repeat  what  is  already 
known  and  acknowledged. to  be  right,  even  by 
those  whom  the  harry  of  engagements  will  not 
allow  to  take  breath  one  day  in  a  week,  that  they 
may  run  the  race  of  pleasure  with  more  alacrity 
on  the  other  six.  Bat  probaUy  it  is  not  the  du- 
ties, but  the  amaseroents  appropriated  to  the  day 
about  which  the  inquiry  is  made.  It  will,  per- 
haps, be  iband,  that  the  intervals  of  a  Sunday 
regularly  devoted  to  all  its  reasonable  and  ob- 
vious employments,  are  not  likely  to  be  so  very 
tedious,  but  that  they  might  be  easily  and  plea- 
santly filled  up  by  checrfnl,  innocent,  ana  in- 
structive  conversation.  Human  delights  would 
be  very  circumscribed  indeed,  if  the  practices 
here  noticed  as  erroneous,  included  the  whole 
circle  of  enjoyments.  In  addition  to  the  appro- 
priate pleasures  of  devotion,  are  the  pleasures 
of  retirement,  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  the 
pleasures  of  intellect,  and  the  pleasures  of  be- 
ne6cenoe,  to  be  estimated  as  nothing  7 

There  will  not  be  found,  perhaps,  a  single 
person  who  shall  honour  these  pages  with  a  pe- 
rosai,  who  has  not  been  repeatedly  told,  with  an 
mir  of  imposing  rravity,  by  those  who  produce 
cards  on  a  Sunday  evening,  that  it  i$  better  to 
flay  than  to  talk  Bcandol. — Before  this  pithy 
axiom  was  invented,  it  was  not  perhaps  suspect- 
ed that  Sunday  ^ming  would  ever  be  adduced 
■s  an  argument  m  favour  of  morals.  Without 
entering  into  the  comparative  excellence  of  these 
two  occupations,  or  presumin^^  to  determine 
which  has  a  claim  to  pre-eminence  of  piety, 
may  we  not  venture  to  be  thankful  that  these 
mltematives  do  not  seem  to  empty  the  whole 
stock  of  human  resource ;  bat  that  something 
will  still  be  lefl  to  occupy  and  to  interest  those 
who  adopt  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  7 

People  in  the  gay  and  elegant  scenes  of  life 
are  perpetually  complaining  that  an  extensive 
acquaintance,  and  the  necessity  of  being  con- 
stantly engaged  in  large  circles  and  mixed  as- 
semblies, leaves  them  little  leisure  for  family 
enjoyment,  select  conversation,  and  domestic 
delights.  Others,  with  no  less  earnestness,  la- 
ment that  the  hurry  of  public  stotions,  and  the 
necessary  demands  of  active  life,  allow  them  no 
time  for  any  but  frivolous  reading.  Now  the 
recorrence  of  one  Sunday  in  every  week  seems 
to  hold  oat  an  invitinsr  remedy  ror  both  these 
evils.    The  sweet  ana  delightful  pleasures  of 


family  society  mi^ht  then  be  oninterruptedly 
enjoyed,  by  the  habitual  exclusion  of  trifling  and 
idle  visiters,  who  do  not  come  to  see  their  friends 
but  to  ^t  rid  of  themselves.  Persons  of  fashion 
living  m  the  same  house,  and  connected  by  the 
closest  ties,  whom  business  and  pleasure  keep  a 
sunder  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  week,  wouid 
then  have  an  opportunity  of  spending  a  litUetime 
together,  and  of  cultivating  that  friendship  for 
each  other,  that  affection  for  their  children,  and 
that  intercourse  with  their  Maker,  to  which  the 
present  manners  are  not  very  favourable.  To 
the  other  setof  oomplainers,  those  who  can  find 
no  time  to  read,  this  interval  naturally  presente 
itself;  and  it  so  happens,  that  some  of  the  most 
enlightened  men  the  world  ever  saw,  have,  not 
unfVequently,  devoted  their  rare  talente  to  sub- 
jecte  peculiarly  suited  to  tbb  day ;  and  that  not 
merely  in  the  didactic  form  of  sermons,  which 
men  of  the  world  a£fect  to  disdain,  but  in  every 
alluring  shape  which  human  ingenuity  could 
assume.  II  can  be  fortunately  prmiuced  among 
a  thousand  other  instances,  that  the  deepest 
metophysician,*  the  greatest  astronomer,  the 
subHmest  poet,  the  acutest  reasoner,  the  politest 
writer,  the  most  consummate  philosopher,  and 
the  profoundest  investigator  of  nature,  which 
this,  or  perhaps  any  country  has  produced,  have 
all  written  on  such  subjecte  as  are  analogous  to 
the  business  of  the  Lord's  day.  Such  authors 
as  these,  even  wits,  philosophers,  and  men  of 
the  world,  most  acknowledge  that  it  is  not 
bigotry  to  read,  nor  enthusiasm  to  commend. 
Of  this  illustrious  group  only  (me  was  a  clergy 
man,  which  to  a  certain  olass  of  readme  wiU  be 
a  strong  recommendation ;  though  it  is  a  little 
hard  that  the  fastidiousness  of  modern  taste 
should  undervalue  the  learned  and  pious  labours 
of  divines,  only  because  they  are  profe$9umaL — 
In  every  other  function,  a  man's  compositions 
are  not  the  less  esteemed  because  they  peculi- 
arly  belong  to  his  more  immediate  business. 
Blackstone's  opinions  in  jurisprudence  are  in 
high  reputetion,  though  he  was  a  lawyer ;  Sy- 
denham  is  still  consulted  as  oracular  in  fevers, 
m  spite  of  his  having  been  a  physician ;  and  the 
Commentaries  of  Cosar  are  of  esteblished  au- 
thority in  military  operations,  notwithstanding 
he  was  a  soldier. 

•  Locke,  Newton,  Milton;  Batlcr,  Addison,  Baeon, 
Boyle. 


AN  ESTIMATE 

OF  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  FASHIONABLE  WORLD. 


Tliere  was  never  found 
T  discipline,  which  did  so 


in  any  age  of  the  world,  either  philosophy,  or  sect,  or  religion,  or 
highly  exalt  the  public  good  as  the  Christian  faith. — LoraBaeon, 


law. 


INTRODUCTION. 

T^  general  design  of  these  pages  is  to  offer 
some  cursory  remarks,  on  the  present  state  of 
religion  amongag^eat  part  of  the  polite  and  the 
frshionable ;  not  only  among  that  description  of 
persons  who,  whether  from  disbelief  or  whatever 
^her  cause,  avowedly  neglect  the  duties  of 


Christianity ;  but  among  that  more  decent  class 
also,  who,  while  they  acknowledge  their  belief  of 
ite  truth  by  a  public  profession,  and  are  not  inat- 
tentive  to  any  of  ite  forms,  yet  exhibit  little  of 
ite  spirit  in  their  general  temper  and  conduct 
It  is  designed  to  show  that  Christianity,  like  its 
Divine  Author,  is  not  only  denied  by  those  who 
in  so  many  words  disown  their  submission  tc 
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lis  authority,  but  is  betrayed  by  the  still  more 
treacherous  disciple,  even  while  he  cries,  HaU^ 
Master  I 

For  this  visible  declension  of  piety  various 
reasons  have  been  assigned,  some  of  which  how- 
ever  do  not  seem  fully  adequate  to  the  effects 
ascribed  to  them.  The  author  of  a  late  popular 
pamphlet*  has  accounted  fbr  the  increased  pro- 
fligacy of  the  common  people^  by  ascribing  it, 
very  justly,  to  the  increased  dissoluteness  of 
their  superiors.  And  who  will  deny  what  he 
farther  affirms — that  the  general  conduct  of  high 
and  low  receives  a  deep  tincture  of  depravity 
from  the  growing  neglect  of  public  worship  ? 
So  far  I  most  cordi^Iy  agree  with  the  noble 
author.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that 
the  disuse  of  public  worship  is  naturally  follow- 
ed  by  a  neglect  of  all  religious  duties.  Energies, 
which  are  not  called  out  into  action,  almost  ne- 
cessarily die  in  the  mind.  The  soul,  no  less 
than  the  body,  requires  its  stated  repairs,  and 
regular  renovations.  And  from  the  sluggish 
and  procrastinating  spirit  of  man,  that  religious 
duty  to  which  no  nzed  time  b  assigned,  is  sel- 
dom, it  is  to  be  feared,  performed  at  all.t 

I  must,  however,  take  leave  to  dissent  from 
the  opinion  of  the  noble  author,  that  the  too 
common  desertion  of  persons  of  rank  from  the 
service  of  the  establishment  is  occasioned  in 
general,  as  he  intimates,  by  their  disapprobation 
of  the  Liturgy ;  as  it  may  more  probably  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  far  greater  part  of  them  are  de- 
terred from  going  to  church  by  motives  widely 
removed  from  speculative  objections  and  con- 
scientious scruples. 

It  would  be  quite  foreign  to  my  present  pur- 
pose to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  superior 
utility  of  a  form  of  prayer  for  public  worship. 
Most  sincerely  attached  to  the  establishment 
myself,  not,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  from 
prejudice,  but  from  a  fixed  and  setUed  convic- 
tion. I  regard  its  institution  with  a  veneration 
at  once  affectionate  and  rational.  Never  need  a 
Christian,  except  when  his  own  heart  is  strange- 
ly indisposed,  fail  to  derive  benefit  from  its  or- 
(unances,  and  he  may  bless  the  overruling  pro- 
vidence of  God,  that,  m  this  instance,  the  natural 
variableness  and  inconstancy  of  human  opinion 
is,  dM  it  were  fixed,  and  settled,  and  hedged  in, 
by  a  stated  service  so  pure,  so  evan^eli<^,  and 
which  is  enriched  by  such  a  large  mfusion  of 
sacred  Scripture. 

If  so  many  among  us  contemn  the  service  as 
having  been,  individually,  to  U9  fruitless  and  un- 
profitable, let  us  inquire  whether  the  blessing 
may  not  be  withheld  because  we  are  not  fervent 
in  asking  it  If  we  do  not  find  a  suitable  hu- 
miliation in  the  Confession,  a  becoming  earnest- 
ness in  the  Pentiums,  a  congenial  joy  in  the 
Adoration,  a  corresponding  gratitude  in  the 
ITurnksgivings,  it  is  because  our  hearts  do  not 
accompany  our  words ;  it  is  because  we  rest  in 
*  t)ie  fjrm  of  godliness,'  and  are  contented  tore- 
main  destitute  of  its  *  power.*  If  we  are  not 
duly  interested  when  the  select  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture are  read  to  us,  it  is  because  we  do  not  as 

*  Hinti  to  an  Association  for  preventinf  Vice  and  Im* 
norelity.  written  by  a  nobleman  of  the  tugbest  rank. 

%  On  this  subject  soe  Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton 


*  new  born  babes  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  tht 
word,  that  we  may  grow  thereby.' 

Perhaps  there  has  not  been  since  the  age  of 
the  Apbstles,  a  church  upon  earth  in  which  the 
public  worship  was  so  solemn  and  so  cheerful ; 
so  simple,  yet  so  sublime ;  so  full  of  fervour,  at 
tJtSb  same  time  so  free  from  enthusiasm  ;  so  rich 
in  the  gold  of  Christian  antiquity,  yet  so  asto 
nishinfly  exempt  from  ito  dross.  That  it  has 
imperSctions  we  do  not  deny,  but  what  are  they 
compared  with  ite  general  excellence  7  They 
are  as  the  spote  on  the  sun's  disk,  which  a  Fharp 
observer  may  detect,  but  which  neither  diminish 
the  warmth,  nor  obscure  the  brightness. 

But  if  those  imperfections  which  are  insepa- 
rable  from  all  human  institutions,  are  to  be  al- 
leged as  reasons  for  abstaining  to  attend  on  the 
service  of  the  established  choreh,  we  must  on 
the  same  principle,  and  on  still  stronger  grounds 
abstain  from  all  public  worship  whatever ;  and 
indeed  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  persons  of 
whom  we  are  now  speaking  are  very  consistent 
in  this  matter. 

But  the  difierence  of  opinion  here  intimated 
is  not  so  much  about  the  Liturg[y  itself,  as  the 
imaginary  efiects  attributed  to  it  m  thinnin?  the 
pews  pf  our  people  of  fashion.  The  stigbtesf 
degree  of  observation  serves  to  contradict  this 
assertion.  Those,  however,  who,  with  the  noble 
author,  maintain  the  other  opinion,  may  satisfy 
their  doubte  by  inquiring,  whether  the  regular 
and  systematic  absentees  from  church  are  chiefly 
to  be  found  among  the  thinking,  the  reading 
the  speculative,  and  the  scrupulous  part  of  man- 
kind. 

Even  the  most  negligent  attendant  on  public 
worship  must  know,  that  the  obnoxious  creed, 
to  whose  malignant  potency  this  general  deser- 
tion is  ascribed,  by  the  noble  author,  is  never 
read  above  three  or  four  Sundays  in  the  year  ; 
and  even  allowing  the  validity  of  the  objections 
brought  against  it,  that  does  not  seem  a  very 
adequate  reason  for  banishing  the  most  scru- 
pulous and  tender  consciences  from  church  on 
the  remaining  eight-and-fbrty  Sundays  of  the 
calender. 

Besides,  there  is  one  test  which  is  absolutel} 
unequivocal :  this  creed  is  never  read  at  all  in 
the  aflemoon,  any  more  than  the  Litany,  that 
other  great  source  of  ofifence  and  supposed  de- 
sertion ;  and  yet  with  all  these  multiplied  rea- 
sons fbr  their  attendance  do  we  siee  the  con- 
scientious crowds  of  the  high  bom,  who  abstain 
from  the  morning  service  Uirough  their  repug- 
nance to  subscril^  to  the  dogmas  of  Athanasius, 
or  the  more  orthodox  clauses  of  the  morning 
Litany,  do  we  see  them,  I  say,  flocking  to  the 
evening  service,  impatient  fbr  the  exercise  of 
that  (tovotion  which  had  *  been  obstructed  by 
these  two  objeetbnablo  portions  of  the  Li- 
turgy ?  Do  we  see  them  eager  to  explain  the 
cause  of  their  morning  abeenoc,  and  zealous  to 
vindicate  their  piety  by  assiduously  attending 
when  the  reprobated  portions  are  omitted  ?  So 
far  from  it,  is  it  not  pretty  evident  that  the 
general  quarrel  (with  some  few  exceotions)  of 
Uiose  who  habitually  absent  themselves  nom 
public  worship,  is  not  with  the  Creed,  but  the 
commandmente  7  With  such,  to  reform  tlie 
Prayer-book  would  go  but  a  little  wav,  unless 
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Cbe  now  Testament  could  be  also  abridged.  Cat, 
and  pare,  and  prone  the  service  of  the  church 
ever  so  much,  still  Christianity  itself  will  be 
found  full  of  ibrmidable  objections.  Should  the 
church  even  giYe  up  her  abstruse  creeds,  it 
would  avail  but  little,  unless  the  Bible  would 
also  expunge  those  rigorous  laws  which  not  only 
prohibit  sinful  actions,  but  corrupt  inclinations. 
And  to  speak  honestly,  J  do  not  see  how  such 
persons  as  habitually  infringe  the  laws  of  virtue 
and  sobriety,  and  who  are  yet  men  of  acute  sa- 
gacity, accustomed  on  other  subjects  to  a  con- 
sistent train  of  reasoning ;  who  'see  consequen- 
ces in  their  causes ;  who  behold  practicid  self- 
denial  necessarily  involved  in  the  sincere  ha- 
bit of  religious  observances — I  do  not  see 
how,  with  respect  to  such  men,  any  doctrines 
reformed,  any  redundancies  lopped,  any  obscuri- 
ties brightened,  could  effect  the  object  of  this 
author*s  very  benevolent  and  Christian  wish. 

Religions  duties  are  often  neglected  upon 
more  consistent  grounds  than  the  friends  of  Re- 
ligion  are  willing  to  allow.  They  are  oflen  dis- 
eoQtinoed,  not  as  repugnant  to  the  understandincfi 
not  as  repulsive  to  the  judgment,  but  as  hostile 
to  a  licentious  life.  And  when  a  prudent  man, 
after  having  entered  into  a  solemn  convention, 
finds  that  be  is  living  in  a  constant  breach  of 
every  article  of  the  treaty  he  has  engaged  to 
observe,  one  cannot  much  wonder  at  his  getting 
out  of  the  hearing  of  the  heavy  artillery  which 
he  knows  is  planted  against  him,  and  against 
every  one  who  lives  in  the  allowed  infraction 
of  the  covenant  into  which  every  Christian  has 
entered. 

For  a  man  of  sense  who  should  acknowledge 
tlie  truth  of  the  doctrine,  would  find  himself 
obl^ed  to  submit  to  the  force  of  the  precept 
It  is  not  easy  to  be  a  comfortable  sinner,  with- 
out trying,  at  least,  to  be  a  confirmed  unbeliever. 
And  as  that  cannot  be  achieved  by  a  wish,  the 
next  expedient  is  to  shun  the  recollection  of  that 
belief,  and  to  forget  that  of  which  we  cannot  be 
ignorant  The  smaflest  remains  of  faith  would 
embitter  a  life  of  libertinism,  and  to  be  frequent- 
er reminded  of  the  articles  of  that  faith,  would 
oisturb  the  ease  induced  by  a  neglect  of  all  ob- 
•ervanees.  While  to  him  who  retains  any  im- 
pression of  Christianity,  the  wildest  festivals  of 
intemperance  will  be  converted  into  the  terrify- 
ing feast  of  Damocles. 

That  many  a  respectable  non-conformist  is 
kept  out  of  the  pale  of  the  ^tablishment  by  some 
of  the  causes  noticed  by  the  noble  author,  can- 
not be  questioned,  and  a  matter  of  regret  it  is. 
But  these,  however,  are  oflen  sober  thinkers, 
serious  inquirers,  conscientious  reasoners,  whose 
object  we  may  charitably  believe  is  truth,  how- 
ever they  may  be  deceived  as  to  its  nature :  but 
that  the  same  objections  banish  the  great  and 
the  gay,  is  not  equally  evident  Thanks  to  the 
indolence  and  indifference  of  the  times,  it  is  not 
dogmas  or  doctrines,  it  is  not  abstract  reason- 
ings, or  puzzling  propositions,  it  is  not  perplexed 
argument,  or  intricate  metaphysics,  which  can 
now  disincline  from  Christianity ;  so  far  from 
it  they  cannot  even  allare  to  unbelief.  Infidelity 
itself  with  all  that  strong  and  natural  bias  which 
selfishness  and  appetite  entertain  ift  its  favour, 
'i*  it  appear  in  the  grave  and  scholastic  fi>rm  of 


speculation,  argument,  or  philosophical  dedue* 
tion  may  lie  almost  as  quietly  on  the  shelf,  as 
the  volumes  of  its  most  able  antagonist ;  and  the 
cobwebs  are  almost  as  seldom  brushed  from 
Hobbes  as  from  Hooker.  No :  prudent  scepti- 
cism hath  wisely  studied  the  temper  of  the 
times,  and  skilfully  felt  the  pulse  of  this  relaxed, 
and  indolent,  and  selfish  age.  It  prudently  ac. 
commodated  itself  to  the  reigning  character, 
when  it  adopted  sarcasm  instead  of  reasoning, 
and  preferred  a  sneer  to  an  argfumeot  It  dis- 
erectly  judged,  that,  if  it  would  now  gsm  prose- 
lytes, it  must  show  itself  under  the  bewitching 
rorm  of  a  profane  bon-mot;  must  be  interwoven  in 
the  texture  of  some  amusing  history,  written  with 
the  levity  of  a  romance,  and  the  point  and  glitter 
of  an  epigram:  it  roust  embellish  the  ample 
margin  with  some  offensive  anecdote  or  impure 
allusion,  and  decorate  impiety  with  every  loose 
and  meretricious  ornament  which  a  corrupt 
imagination  can  invent  It  must  break  up  the 
old  flimsy  system  into  little  mischievous  apbo 
risms,  ready  for  practical  purposes :  it  must  di- 
vide the  rope  of  sand  into  little  portable  parcels, 
which  the  shallowest  wit  can  comprehend,  and 
the  shortest  memory  carry  away. 

Philosophy  therefore  (as  Unbelief  by  a  patent 
of  its  own  creation,  has  been  pleased  to  call  it- 
self) will  not  do  nearly  so  much  mischief  to  the 
present  age  as  its  primitive  apostles  intended, 
since  it  requires  time,  application,  and  patience 
to  peruse  the  reasoning  veterans  of  the  sceptie 
school :  and  these  are  talents  not  now  very  0e- 
verely  devoted  to  study  of  any  sor^  by  those 
who  give  the  law  to  fashion ;  especially  since, 
as  it  was  hinted  above,  the  same  principles  may 
be  acquired  on  cheaper  terms,  and  the  reputa 
tion  of  being  philosophers  obtained  without  the 
sacrifices  of  pleasure  for  the  severities  of  study ; 
since  the  industry  of  our  literary  chemists  has 
extracted  the  spirit  fVom  the  gross  substance  of 
the  old  unvendible  poison,  and  exhibited  it  in  the 
volatile  essence  of  a  fbW  sprightly  sayings. 

If  therefore  in  this  voluptuous  age,  when  a 
frivolous  and  relaxing  dissipation  has  infected 
our  very  studies.  Infidelity  will  not  be  at  the 
pains  of  deep  research  and  elaborate  investiga- 
tion, even  on  such  subjects  as  are  congenial  tc 
its  affections,  and  promotive  of  its  object ;  it  is 
in  vain  to  expect  that  Christianity  wul  be  more 
engaging,  either  as  an  object  of  speculation,  or 
as  a  rule  of  practice ;  since  it  demands  a  still 
stronger  exertion  of  those  energies  which  the 
gay  world  is  not  at  the  pains  to  exercise,  even 
on  the  side  they  approve.  For  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  require  attention  to  be  comprehend- 
ed,  no  less  than  its  doctrinee  require  humility 
to  be  received,  and  its  precepts  self-denial  to  be 
obeyed. 

Will  it  then  be  uncharitable  to  pronounee, 
that  the  leading  mischief,  not  which  thins  our 
churches  (for  that  is  not  the  evil  I  propose  to 
consider)  but  which  pervades  our  whole  charac- 
ter, and  gives  the  colour  to  our  general  conduct, 
is  practical  irreUgian  7  an  irreligion  not  so  mnoh 
opposed  to  a  speculative  faith,  not  so  much  in 
hostility  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  as  to 
that  spirit,  temper,  and  behavioor  which  Chrif 
tianity  inculcates. 
t)n  this  practical  irreligion  it  is  propoeed  to 
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offer  a  few  hints.  Aflor  atteniptiD|  to  show, 
by  a  comparison  with  the  religion  of  the  great 
in  preceding  ages,  that  there  is  a  visible  decline 
of  piety  among  the  higher  ranks — that  evei^ 
those  more  liberal  spirits  who  neglect  not  many 
of  the  great  duties  of  benevolence,  yet  hold  the 
severer  obligations  of  piety  in  no  esteem — I 
shall  proceed,  though  perhaps  with  too  little 
method  to  remark  on  the  notorions  effects  of  the 
decay  of  this  religious  principle,  as  it  corrupts 
our  mode  of  education,  infects  domestic  conduct, 
spreads  the  contagion  downwards  among  ser- 
vants and  inferiors,  and  influences  our  general 
manners,  habits,  and  conversation. 

But  what  it  is  here  proposed  principally  to  in- 
sist  on  is,  that  this  defect  of  religious  principle 
is  almost  equally  fatal  as  to  all  the  ends  and  pur- 
poses  of  genuine  pietv,  whether  it  appear  in  the 
open  contempt  and  defiance  of  all  sacred  insti. 
tations,  or  under  the  more  decent  veil  of  exter- 
nal  observances,  unsupported  by  such  a  conduct 
as  is  analogous  to  the  christian  profession. 

I  shall  proceed  with  a  few  remarks  on  a  third 
class  of  fashionable  characters,  who  profess  to 
acknowledge  Christianity  as  a  perfect  system 
of  morals,  while  they  deny  its  divine  authority: 
and  conclude  with  some  slight  animadversions 
on  the  opinion  which  these  modish  Christians 
maintain,  that  morality  is  the  whole  of  religion. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  manners 
and  principles  act  reciprocally  on  each  other ; 
and  are,  by  turns,  cause,  ancl  effect  For  in. 
stance— the  increased  relaxation  of  morals  pro- 
duces the  increased  neglect  of  infusins^  religious 
principle  in  the  education  of  youth ;  which  effect 
becomes,  in  its  turn,  a  cause,  and  in  due  time, 
when  that  cause  comes  to  operate,  helps  on  the 
dedine  of  manners. 


CHAP.  I. 

Decline  of  Christianity  ehoum  by  a  comparative 
view  of  the  religion  of  the  great  in  preceding 
ages. 

If  the  general  position  of  this  little  tract  be 
allowed,  namely,  that  Religion  is  at  >pre8ont  in 
no  very  flourishing  state  among  those  whose  ex. 
ample,  from  the  nigh  ground  on  which  they 
stand,  guides  and  governs  the  rest  of  mankind, 
it  will  not  be  deni^  by  those  who  are  ever  so 
raperficially  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
our  country,  that  this  has  not  always  been  the 
case.  Those  who  make  a  fair  comparison  must 
allow,  that  however  the  present  age  may  be  im* 
proved  in  other  important  and  valuable  advan- 
tages, yet,  that  there  is  but  little  appearance  re- 
maining among  the  great  and  the  powerful  of 
tha^.  *  righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation.* — 
They  must  confess  that  there  has  been  a  moral 
rf  volution  in  the  national  manners  and  princi- 
ples, very  little  analogous  to  that  great  political 
one  which  we  hear  so  much  iChd  so  justly  ex- 
tolled. That  our  public  virtues  bear  little  pro- 
Eirtion  to  our  public  blessings ;  and  that  our  re- 
gion  has  decreased  in  pretty  exact  proportion 
to  our  having  secured  the  means  of  enjoying  it» 
That  the  antipodes  to  wrong  are  hardly  ever 
tight,  was  very  strikingly  illustrated  about  the  f 


middle  of  the  last  centnry,  whan  tlie  fiery  anl 
indiscreet  zeal  of  one  party  was  made  a  pretext 
for  the  profligate  impiety  of  the  other ;  who  to 
the  bad  principle  which  dictated  a  depraved 
conduct,  added  the  bad  taste  of  being  proud  of 
it: — when  even  the  least  abandoned  were  ab- 
surdly apprehensive  that  an  appearance  of  de« 
cency  might  subject  them  to  the  charge  of  Ana- 
ticism,  a  charge  in  which  they  took  care  to 
involve  real  piety,  as  well  as  enthusiastic  pre* 
tence,  till  it  became  the  general  fashion  to  avoid 
no  sin  but  hypocrisy ;  to  dread  no  impotation 
but  that  of  seriousness,  and  to  be  more  afraid  of 
the  virtues  which  procure  a  good  reputation 
than  of  every  vice  which  ever  earned  a  bad  one 
Party  was  no  longer  confined  to  political  dis- 
tinctions, but  became  a  part  of  morals,  and  wu 
carried  into  religion.  The  more  profligate  of 
the  court  party  ^gan  to  connect  the  idea  of  de 
votion  with  that  of  republicanism ;  and  to  prove 
their  aversion  to  the  one,  though  they  oould 
never  cast  too  much  ridicule  upon  the  other. 
The'public  taste  became  debauched,  and  to  be 
licentious  in  principle,  was  thought  by  many  to 
be  the  best  way  of  making  their  court  to  the 
restored  monarch,  and  of  proving  their  abhor- 
renoe  of  the  hypocritical  side.  And  Poems  hy 
a  person  of  honour^  the  phrase  of  the  day  to  de- 
signate a  fashionable  author,  were  oflan  scan- 
dalous  offences  against  modesty  and  virtue. 

It  was  not  till  piety  was  thus  unfortunately 
brought  into  disrepute,  that  persons  of  oonditioo 
thought  it  made  their  sincerity,  their  abilities, 
or  their  ^ood  breedinjp  questionable,  to  appear 
openly  on  the  side  of  Religion.  A  strict  at- 
tachment to  piety  did  not  subtract  firom  a  great 
reputation.  Men  were  not  thou£ht  the  worst 
lawyers,  generals,  ministers,  legiuators,  or  his- 
torians, for  believing,  and  even  defending,  the 
religion  of  their  country.  The  gallant  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  the  rash  bat  heroic  Essex,  the 
politic  and  sagacious  Burleigh,  the  all-accom- 
plished Falkland,*  not  only  publicly  owned 
their  belief  in  Christianity,  but  even  wrote  some 
things  of  a  religious  nature.t  These  instances, 
and  man^  others  which  might  be  adduced,  are 
not,  it  wvU  be  allowed,  selected  from  among  con- 
templative  recluses,  grave  divines,  or  authors  by 
profbssion ;  but  fVom  the  busy,  the  active,  and 
the  illustrious;  fVom  public  characters,  from 
men  of  strong  passions,  beset  with  great  tempCa. 
tions ;  distinguished  actors  on  the  stage  of  life  ; 
and  whoee  respective  claims  to  the  title  of  fina 
gentlemen,  brave  soldiers,  or  able  statesmen, 
have  never  been  called  in  question. 

What  would  the  Hales,  and  the  darendons, 
and  the  Somersets,!  have  said,  had  they  been 
told  that  the  time  was  at  no  great  distance  when 
that  sacred  book,  for  which  they  thought  it  no 
derogation  from  their  wisdom  or  their  dignity 
to  entertain  the  profbundest  reverence ;  the  book 
which  they  made  the  rule  of  their  fiiith,  the  ob 
ject  of  their  most  serious  study,  and  the  fbunda 

*  Jjord  Paalkland  assif ted  the  grvat  Chillinfworth  io 
his  incomparable  work.  The  Religion  of  a  Protectant. 

t  See  that  equallf  elef ant  and  authentic  work, '  The 
Anecdote*  of  Royal  and  \oblo  Authors.* 

I  This  consummate  statesman  was  not  only  remark- 
oble  for  a  stript  attendance  on  the  public  duties  of  reli* 
^on,  but  for  maintaining  them  with  equal  exactness  ia 
his  family,  at  a  period  too  wbeo  relifion  wt«  moat  dia 
couatenaoced. 
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tkn  of  their  eternal  hope ;  that  this  book  would 
one  day  be  of  little  more  use  to  men  in  high 
public  atations,  than  to  be  the  initrnment  of  an 
oath  ;  and  that  the  aublimest  rites  of  the  ohria- 
cian  religion  would  soon  be  considered  as  little 
more  than  a  necessary  qoalifioation  for  a  place, 
or  the  legal  preliminary  to  an  office. 

This  indeed  is  the  boasted  period  of  fVee  in- 
qoiry  and  liberty  of  thinking :  but  it  is  the  pe- 
cutiar  character  of  the  present  a^e,  that  its  mis- 
chiefs  often  assume  the  most  uiuring  forms; 
and  that  the  most  alarmin?  evils  not  only  look 
so  like  goodness  as  to  be  otlen  mistaken  for  it, 
bat  are  sometimes  mixed  up  with  so  much  real 
^ood,  as  often  to  disguise  thouglmerer  to  coun- 
teract, their  malignity.  Under  Uie  beautiful 
mask  of  an  enlightened  philosophy,  all  religious 
restraints  are  set  at  nought ;  and  some  of  the 
deadliest  wounds  have  been  aimed  at  Christi. 
anity,  in  works  written  in  avowed  vindica- 
tion of  the  most  amiable  of  all  the  christian 
principles  !*  Even  the  prevalence  of  a  liberal 
and  warm  philanthropy  is  secretly  sapping 
the  foundation  of  christian  morals,  because 
many  of  its  champions  allow  themselves  to 
Hve  in  the  open  violation  of  the  severer  duties 
of  justice  and  sobriety,  while  they  are  contend- 
ing for  the  gentler  ones  of  charity  and  bene- 
ficence. 

The  strong  and  generous  bias  in  favour  of 
universal  toleration,  noble  as  the  princii^  itself 
is,  has  engendered  a  dangerous  notion  that  all 
error  is  innocent  Whether  it  be  owing  to  this, 
or  to  whatever  other  cause,  it  is  certain  that  the 
discHminatiDg  features  of  the  Christian  religion 
are  every  day  growing  into  less  repute;  and 
it  is  become  the  fashion,  even  among  the  better 
sort,  to  evade,  to  bwer,  or  to  generalise,  its  most 
distinguishing  peculiarities. 

There  is  so  little  of  the  Author  of  Christianity 
left  in  his  own  religion,  that  an  apprehensive 
bdiever  is  ready  to  exclaim,  with  the  woman  at 
the  sepulchre,  'They  have  taken  away  my 
Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid 
him.'  The  k>cality  of  Hell  and  the  existence 
of  an  Evil  Spirit  are  annihilated,  or  considered 
as  abstract  ideas.  When  they  are  alluded  to, 
it  is  periphrasticaUy ;  or  they  are  discontinued 
not  on  the  ground  of  their  being  awful  and  ter- 
rible,  hot  they  are  setaside  as  topics  too  vulgar 
ibr  the  polished,  too  fiberal  for  the  learned,  and 
as  sarooring  too  much  of  credulity  for  the  en- 
lightened. 

While  we  glory  in  having  freed  ourselves 
from  the  trammels  of  human  authority,  are  we 
not  turning  our  liberty  into  licentiousness,  and 
wantonly  struggling  to  throw  off  the  Divine 
authority  too?  Freedom  of  thought  is  the  ^lory 
of  the  human  mind,  while  it  is  confined  within 
ite  just  and  sober  limite ;  but  though  we  may 

»  See  particularly  Voltaire  lur  la  Tolerance.  This  is, 
a  eommnn  artifice  of  that  insidious  author.  In  this  in- 
stance be  has  made  use  of  the  popularity  be  obtained  in 
the  ftoatical  tracedy  at  Tboulouse,  (the  murder  of  Ca- 
lais) to  discredit,  thougb  in  tbe  most  guarded  manner 
Cfariftianity  itself;  degrading  martjrrdoms,  denyini;  the 
truth  of  the  Pagan  persecutions,  Sec  k,e.  And  bv  mix- 
iag  some  truths  with  many  fialseboods,  by  assuming  an 
aimable  candour,  andprofMng  to  serve  Che  interest  of 
goodness,  he  treacherously  contrives  to  leave  on  the 
nind  of  the  unguarded  reader  impressions  the  most  un- 
fcvoPraMe  to  Cteistiaahy, 


think  ourselves  acoomi  table  for  opiuian9  at  no 
earthly  tribunal,  yet  it  should  be  remembered 
that  thoughts  as  well  as  actions  are  amenable  at 
the  bai  of  God ;  and  though  we  may  rejoice  that 
the  tyranny  of  the  spiritual  Procustes  is  so  far 
annihilated,  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  having 
our  opinions  lopped  or  lengthened  till  they  are 
brouffht  to  fit^  the  measure  of  human  caprice, 
yet  there  is  still  a  standard  by  which  not  only 
actions  are  weighed,  but  opinions  are  judged ; 
and  every  sentiment  which  is  clearly  inconsis- 
tent with  the  revealed  will  of  God,  is  as  much 
as  throwing  off  Ais  dominion  as  the  breach  of 
any  of  his  moral  prece^te.  This  cuts  up  by  the 
roote  that  popular  and  independent  phrase,  that 
*  thoughte  are  free,*  for  in  this  view  we  are  no 
more  at  liberty  to  indulge  opinions  in  oppositior 
to  the  express  word  of  Ck>d,  that  we  are  at  liberty 
to  infHnge  practically  on  bis  commandments. 

There  is  then  surely  one  test  by  which  it  is 
no  mark  of  intolerance  to  try  the  'pr^^^ip^^"  of 
men,  namely,  the  Law  and.the  T^ttimony :  and 
on  applying  to  this  touchstone,  it  is  imposaible 
not  to  lament,  that  while  a  more  generous  spirit 
governs  our  judgment,  a  purer  principle  does 
not  seem  to  reguTa/e  our  lives.  May  it  not  be 
said,  that  while  we  are  justly  commended  for 
thinking  charitably  of  the  opinions  of  others 
we  seem,  in  return,  as  if  we  were  desirous  of 
fbmishin^  them  with  an  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising  their  candour  by  the  laxity  of  principle 
in  which  we  indulge  ourselves  7  If  the  hearte  of 
men  were  as  firmly  united  to  each  other,  by  the 
bond  of  charity  as  some  pretend,  they  could  not 
fail  of  being  united  to  God  also  by  one  common 
principle  of  piety.  And  christian  piety  furnishes 
tbe  only  certain  source  of  all  charitable  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  of  all  virtuous  conduct 

Instead  of  abiding  by  the  salutary  precept  of 
judging  no  man^  it  is  the  fashion  to  exceed  our 
commission,  and  to  fancy  every  body  to  be  in 
a  safe  state.  *  Judge  not*  is  the  precise  limit 
of  our  rule.  There  is  no  more  encotiragement 
to  judge  falsely  on  the  side  of  worldly  candour, 
than  there  is  to  judge  harshly  on  the  side  of 
Christian  charity.  In  forming  our  notions  we 
have  to  choose  Mtween  the  Bible  and  the  world, 
between  the  rule  and  the  practice.  Where 
these  do  not  agree  it  is  left  to  the  judgment  of 
believers,  at  least,  by  which  we  are  to  decide. 
But  we  never  act,  in  religious  concerns,  by  the 
same  rule  of  common  sense  and  equitable  judg- 
ment which  governs  us  on  otlier  occasions.  In 
weighing  any  commodity,  ite  weight  is  deter- 
mined by  some  ^feneridly  allowed  standard  ; 
and  if  the  commodity  be  heavier  or  lighter  than 
the  standard  weight,  we  add  or  take  from  it : 
but  we  never  break,  or  clip,  or  reduce  the  weight 
to  suit  the  thing  we  are  weighing ;  because  the 
common  consent  of  mankind  has  agreed  that  , 
the  one  shall  be  considered  as  the  standard  to 
ascertein  the  value  of  the  other.  But,  in  weigh- 
ing our  principles  by  the  standard  of  the  Gos- 
pel, we  do  just  the  reverse.  Instead  of  bringmg 
oyr  opinions  and  actions  to  the  balance  of  ihit 
tanetuary,  to  determine  and  rectify  their  com^ 
parative  deficiencies,  we  lower  and  reduce  the 
standard  of  the  Scripture  doctrines  till  we  have 
accommodated  them  to  our  own  purposes :  so 
that  instead  of  trying  others  and  ourselves  by 
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God's  unenrinir  mle,  we  try  the  truth  of  God's 
rul#  by  its  conformity  or  non-conformity  to  our 
own  depraved  notions  and  corrupt  practices. 


CHAP.  II. 

Benevolence  allowed  to  be  the  reigning  virtue, 
but  not  exclusively  the  virtue  of  the  present 
age. — BenevdUnee  not  the  whole  of  Religion, 
^ough  one  of  its  most  characteristic  features. 
Whether  Benevolence  proceeds  from  a  religious 
principle,  will  be  more  infallibly  known  by  the 
general  disposition  of  time,  fortune,  and  the 
common  habits  of  life,  than  from,  a  few  occa- 
sional acts  of  bounty. 

To  all  the  remonstrance  and  invective  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  there  will  not  fiiil  to  be  op- 
posed that  which  we  hear  every  day  so  loudly 
insisted  on — the  decided  superiority  of  the  pre- 
sent age  in  other  and  better  respects.  It  will 
be  said,  that  even  those  who  neglect  the  outward 
forms  of  religion,  exhibit,  however,  the  best 
proofs  of  the  best  principles ;  that  the  unparal- 
leled instances  of  charity  of  which  we  are  con- 
tinual  witnesses ;  that  the  many  striking  acts 
of  public  bounty,  and  the  various  new  and  no- 
ble improvements  in  this  shininc'  virtue,  justly 
entitle  the  present  acfe  to  be  called,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  Age  of  Benevclenee. 

It  is  with  the  liveliest  joy  I  acknowledge  the 
delightful  truth.  Liberality  flows  with  a  full 
tide  through  a  thousand  channels.  There  is 
scarcely  a  newspaper  but  records  some  meeting 
of  men  of  fortune  for  the  most  salutary  purposes. 
The  noble  and  numberless  structures  for  the 
relief  of  distress,  which  are  the  ornament  and 
the  glory  of  our  metropolis,  proclaim  a  species 
of  munifioenoe  unknown  to  former  ages.  Sub- 
scriptions,  not  only  to  hospitals,  but  to  various 
other  valuable  institutions,  are  obtained  almost 
as  soon  as  solicited.  And  who^  but  must  wish 
that  these  beautiful  numuments  of  benevolence 
may  become  every  day  more  numerous,  and 
more  extended ! 

Yet,  with  all  these  allowed  and  obvious  ex- 
cellences, it  is  not  quite  dear  whether  some- 
thing too  much  has  not  been  said  of  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  present  age,  in  a  comparative  view  with 
that  of  those  ages  which  preceded  it  A  gene, 
ral  alteration  of  habits  and  manners  has  at  the 
same  time  multiplied  public  bounties  and  pri- 
vate distress ;  and  it  is  scarcely  a  paradox,  to 
say  that  there  was  probably  less  misery  when 
there  was  less  munificenoe. 

If  an  increased  benevolence  now  nnm 
through  and  relieves  a  wider  compass  of  dis- 
tress ;  yet  still,  if  those  examples  of  luxury  and 
»  dissipation  which  promote  that  distress  are  still 
more  increased,  this  makes  the  good  done,  bear 
little  proportion  to  the  evil  promoted.  If  the 
miseries  removed  by  the  growth  of  charity  fall, 
both  in  number  and  weight,  far  below  those 
which  are  caused  by  the  growth  of  vice  and 
disorder;  if  we  find  that,  thouflfh  bounty  is  ex- 
tended, yet  those  corruptions  which  make  boun- 
ty so  necessary  are  extended  also,  almost  beyond 
calculation ;  if  it  appear  that,  though  more  ob- 
iects  are  relieved  by  our  money,  yet  incompara- 


bly  more  are  debauched  by  our  lioontioasnes*-' 
the  balance  perhaps  will  not  turn  out  ^  de- 
cidedly  in  our  favour  of  the  times  as  we  are  wil. 
ling  to  imagine. 

Lfthen  the  most  valuable  species  of  ebarity 
is  that  which  prevents  distress  by  preventing  or 
lessening  vice,  the  greatest  and  most  inevitable 
cause  of  want-— we  ought  not  so  highly  to  exalt 
the  bounty  of  the  great  in  the  present  day,  in 
preference  to  that  broad  shade  of  protection,  pa- 
tronage, and  maintenance,  which  the  wide, 
spread  bounty  of  their  forefathers  stretched  out 
over  whole  villages,  I  had  almost  said  whole 
provinces.  When  a  few  noblemen  in  a  county, 
like  their  own  stately  oaks,  (paternal  oaks! 
which  were  not  often  set  upon  a  card,)  extend- 
ed their  sheltering  branches  to  shield  all  the  un- 
derwood  of  the  forest — when  there  existed  a 
kind  of  passive  charity,  a.  negative  sort  of  be- 
nevolenoe,  which  did  good  of  itself;  and  with- 
out effort,  exertion,  or  expense,  produced  the 
effect  of  all,  and  performed  the  best  functions  of 
bounty,  though  it  did  not  aspire  to  the  dignity 
of  its  name^t  was  simply  Uiis  i^-great  psopU 
staid  at  home  ;  and  the  sober  pomp  and  orderly 
magnificence  of  a  noUe  family,  residing  at  their 
own  castle  a  great  part  of  the  year,  contributed  in 
the  most  natural  way  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor ;  and  in  a  good  degree  prevented  their  di^. 
tress,  which  it  must  however  thankfully  be  con- 
fessed it  is  the  laudable  object  of  modem  bounty 
to  relieve.  A  roan  of  fortune  might  not  then, 
it  is  true,  so  often  dine  in  public  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor ;  but  the  poor  were  more  regularly 
and  comfortably  fed  with  the  abundant  crumbs 
which  then  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table. 
Whereas  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  prevailing 
mode  of  living  has  pared  real  hospitality  to  thi 
very  quick;  and,  though  the  remark  may  be 
thought  ridiculous,  it  b  a  material  disadvantage 
to  the  poor,  that  the  introduction  of  the  modern 
style  of  luxury  has  rendered  the  remains  of  the 
most  costly  table  but  of  small  value. 

But  even  allowing  the  boastsd  superiority  of 
modem  benevolence,  still  it  would  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  object  of  the  present  design,  to 
inquire  whether  the  diffusion  of  this  branch  of 
charity,  though  the  most  lovely  offspring  of  re. 
ligion,  be  yet  any  positive  pra>f  of  the  prev^ 
lence  of  religious  prinoiplb  f  and  whether  it  be 
not  the  fashion  rather  to  consider  benevolence 
as  a  substitute  for  Christianity  than  as  an  evi- 
dence  of  it  7 

It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  reigning  errors 
among  the  better  sort,  to  reduce  all  religion  into 
benevolenco,  and  all  benevolence  into  dms-gvr- 
ing.  The  wide  and  comprehensive  idea  of  chris- 
tian charity  is  compressed  into  the  slender  com- 
pass of  a  little  pecuniary  relief.  This  species  of 
benevolence  is  indeed  a  bright  gem  among  the 
ornaments  of  a  Christian ;  but  by  no  means  fur- 
nishes all  the  jewels  of  his  crown,  which  derives 
its  lustre  from  the  associated  radiance  of  every 
christian  grace.  Besides,  the  pfenuine  virtues 
are  all  of  £e  same  family :  and  it  is  only  by  be- 
ing seen  in  company  with  each  other,  and  with 
Piety  their  common  parent,  that  they  are  cer- 
tainly known  to  be  legitimate. 

But  it  is  the  property  of  the  christian  virtues, 
that,  like  all  other  amiable  members  of  the  i 
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fiuniljr,  while  each  u  doing  its  own  particular 
daty,  it  is  contribatiiifl^  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
rest;  and  the  larger  the  family,  the  better  they 
lire  together,  as  no  one  can  advance  itself  with- 
out la^mring  for  the  advancement  of  the  whole : 
thos,  no  man  can  be  benevolent  on  Christian 
principles  without  self^enial;  and  so  of  the 
other  virtues :  each  is  connected  with  some  other, 
and  all  with  Religion. 

I  already  anticipate  the  obvious  and  hack- 
neyed reply,  that,  *  whoever  bo  the  instrument, 
and  whatever  be  the  motive  of  bounty,  still  the 
poor  are  equally  relieved,  and  therefore  the  end 
IS  the  same.'  And  it  must  be  confessed  that 
those  compassionate  hearts,  who  cannot  but  be 
earnestly  aniious  that  the  distressed  should  be 
relieved  at  any  rate,  should  not  too  scrupulously 
inquire  into  any  cause  of  which  the  effect  is  so 
beneficial.  Nor  indeed  will  candour  scrutiniie 
too  curiously  into  the  errors  of  any  life  of  which 
benevolence  will  always  be  allowed  to  be  the 
shining  ornament,  while  it  does  not  pretend  to 
be  the  atoning  virtue. 

Let  me  not  be  misrepresented,  as  if  I  were 
seekin|r  to  detract  from  the  value  of  this  amia- 
Ue  feeUng ;  we  do  not  surely  lower  the  practice 
bj  seeking  to  enoble  the  principle ;  the  action 
wiU  not  Iw  impaired  bv  mending  the  motive ; 
aad  no  one  will  be  likely  to  give  the  poor  less 
because  he  seeks  to  please  God  more. 

One  cannot  then  help  wishinj^  that  pecuniary 
bounty  were  not  only  not  practised,  but  that  it 
were  not  sometimes  enjoined  too,  as  a  redeem- 
ing virtue.  In  many  conversations,  (I  had  al- 
most  said  in.  many  charity-sermons,)  it  is  insi- 
nuated as  if  a  little  alms-giving  could  pay  off 
old  scores  contracted  by  favourite  indulgences. 
This,  though  often  done  by  well-ineaning  men 
to  advance  the  interests  of  some  present  pious 
purpose,  yet  has  the  mischievous  efibct  of  those 
medicines  which,  while  they  may  relieve  a  local 
eomplaint,  are  yet  undermining  the  general 
habit 

That  great  numbers  who  are  not  influenced 
by  so  high  a  princii^  as  Christianity  holds  out, 
are  yet  truly  oompassiooate  without  hypocrisy 
and  without  qptentation,  who  can  doubt  7  But 
who  that  feels  the  beauty  of  benevolenoe  can 
avoid  being  solicitous,  not  only  that  its  ofier- 
ings  should  oem&rt  the  receiver,  but  return  in 
bmsings  to  the  bosom  of  the  p^iver,  by  spring- 
ing from  such  motives,  and  being  aocompani^ 
by  such  a  temper  as  shall  redound  to  his  eternal 
good  ?  For  that  the  benefit  is  the  same  to  the 
object,  whatever  be  the  character  of  the  bene- 
&ctor,  is  but  an  unoomfbrtable  view  of  things  to 
a  real  Christian,  whose  compassion  reaches  to 
the  souls  ci  men.  Such  a  one  kmgs  to  see  the 
charitable  giver  as  happy  as  he  is  endeavouring 
to  make  the  object  of  his  bounty :  but  such  a 
one  knows  that  no  happiness  can  be  folly  and 
finally  enjoyed  but  on  tne  solid  basis  of  chris- 
tian piety. 

For  as  Religion  is  not,  on  the  one  hand,  mere- 
It  an  opinion  or  a  sentiment^  so  neither  is  it,  on 
the  other,  merely  an  act  or  a  performance ;  bat 
It  is  a  disposition,  a  habit,  a  temper :  it  is  not  a 
name,  but  a  nature :  it  is  a  turning  the  whole 
mind  to  God :  it  is  a  concentration  of  all  the 
vowers  and  affections  of  the  soul  into  one  steadv 

Vol.*. 


point,  an  uniform  desire  to  please  IRm.  This 
desire  will  naturaUy  and  necessar.'ly  manifest 
itself  in  our  doing  all  the  good  we  can  to  our 
feUow-creatures  in  every  possible  *  way ;  fi>r  it 
will  be  found  that  neither  of  the  two  parts  into 
which  practical  religion  is  divided,  can  be  per- 
formed  with  any  degree  of  perfection  but  by 
those^who  unite  both ;  as  it  may  be  questioned 
if  any  man  really  doe9  Move  his  neighbour  as 
himself,*  who  does  not  first  endeavour  to  *  love 
Grod  with  all  his  heart'  As  genius  has  been  de- 
fined  to  be  strong  general  powers  of  mind,  acci- 
dentally  determin^  to  some  particular  pursuit, 
so  piety  may  be  denominated  a  strong  general 
disposition  of  the  heart  to  every  thing  that  is 
right,  breaking  forth  into  every  excellent  action, 
as  the  occasion  presents  itselfl  The  temper 
must  be  ready  in  the  mind,  and  the  whole  heart 
must  be  prepared  and  trained  to  every  act  of 
virtue  to  which  it  may  be  called  out  For  reli- 
gious principles  are  hke  the  military  exercise ; 
they  keep  up  an  habitual  state  of  preparation 
for  actual  service ;  and,  by  never  relaxing  the 
discipline,  the  real  Christian  is  ready  for  every 
dut^  to  which  he  may  be  commanded.  Rl^hi 
actions  best  prove  the  existence  of  religion 
of  the  heart;  but  they  are  evidences,  not 
causes. 

Whether  therefore,  a  man's  charitable  actions 
proceed  firom  religious  principle,  he  will  be  best 
able  to  ascertain  by  scrutinizing  into  what  is 
the  general  disposition  of  his  time  and  fortune, 
and  by  observing  whether  his  pleasures  and  ex- 
penses are^  habitually  regulated  with  a  view 
to  enable  him  to  be  more  or  less  useful  to 
others. 

It  is  in  vain  that  he  possesses  what  is  called 
by  the  courtesy  of  fashion,  the  beat  heart  in  the 
world,  (a  character  we  every  day  hear  applied 
to  the  libertine  and  the  prodigal,)  if  he  squander 
his  time  and  estate  in  such  a  round  of  extrava- 
gant indulgences  and  thoughtless  dissipation  as 
leaves  him  little  money,  and  less  leisure  for  no- 
bler purposes.  It  makes  but  little  difference 
whether  a  man  is  prevented  from  doing  good  by 
hard-hearted  parsimony  or  an  unprincipled  ex- 
travagance ;  the  stream  of  usefulness  is  equally 
eut  off  by  both. 

The  mere  casual  benevolenoe  of  any  man  can 
have  little  claim  to  solid  esteem ;  nor  docs  any 
charity  deserve  the  name,  which  does  not  grow 
out  of  a  tender  conviction  that  it  is  his  bounden 
duty  ;  which  does  not  spring  fW>m  a  settled  pro- 
pensity  to  obey  the  whole  will  of  God ;  which 
is  not  therefore  made  a  part  of  the  general  plan 
of  his  conduct ;  and  which  does  not  lead  him  to 
order  tlie  whole  scheme  6f  his  affairs  with  an 
eye  to  it 

He  therefore,  who  does  not  habituate  himself 
to  certain  interior  restraints,  who  does  not  live 
in  a  regular  course  of  self-renunciation,  will  no* 
be  likely  oflen  to  perform  acts  of  beneficence, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  convert  to  such 
purposes  any  of  that  time  or  fnonejr  which  ap 
petite,  temptation,  or  vanity  solicit  him  to  divert 
to  other  purposes. 

And  surely  he  who  seldom  sacrifices  one  dar- 
ling indulgence,  who  does  not  subtract  one  gra 
tification  fVom  the  incessant  round  of  his  enjoy- 
1  ments,  when  the  indulgence  would  obstruct  his 
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o&pacity  of  doings  good^  or  when  the  sacrifice 
would  enlar^  his  power,  does  not  deserve  the 
name  of  benevolent.  And  for  such  an  unequivo- 
cal  criterion  of  charity,  to  whom  are  we  to  look, 
but  to  the  conscientioos  Christian  7  No  other 
spirit  but  that  by  which  he  is  governed,  can 
subdue  self-love :  and  where  self-love  is  the  pre- 
dominant passion,  benevolence  can  have  but  a 
feeble,  or  an  accidental  dominion. 

Now  if  we  look  around,  and  remark  the  ex- 
cesses of  luxury,  the  costly  diversions,  and  the 
intemperate  dissipation  in  which  numbers  of 
professingr  Christians  indulge  themselyes,  can 
any  stretch  of  candour,  can  even  that  tender 
sentiment  b^  which  we  are  enjoined  *  to  hop^* 
and  to  *beheve  all  things,*  enable  us  to  hope 
and  believe  that  such  are  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
christian  benevolence,  merely  because  we  see 
them  perform  some  casual  acts  of  charity,  which 
the  spirit  of  the  world  can  contrive  to  make 
extremely  compatible  with  a  voluptuous  life ; 
and  the  cost  of  which,  after  all,  bears  but  lit- 
tie  proportion  to  that  of  any  one  vice,  or  even 
vanity. 

Men  will  not  believe  that  there  is  hardly  any 
one  human  good  quality  which  will  know  and 
keep 'its  proper  bounds,  without  the  restraining 
influence  of  religious  principle.  There  is,  for 
instance,  great  danger  lest  a  constant  attention 
to  so  ri^ht  a  practice  as  an  invariable  economy, 
should  mdine  the  heart  to  the  love  of  money. 
Nothing  can  effectually  counteract  this  natural 
propensity  but  the  christian  habit  of  devoting 
those  retrenched  expenses  to  some  good  pur- 
pose ;  and  then  economy  instead  of  narrowing 
the  heart,  will  enlarge  it,  by  inducing  a  con- 
stant association  of  benevolence  with  uugality. 
An  habitual  attention  to  the  wants  of  others  is 
the  only  wholesome  regulator  of  our  own  ex- 
penses ;  and  carries  with  it  a  whole  train  of 
virtues,  disinterestedness,  sobriety,  and  tempe- 
rance. And  thoee  who  live  in  the  custom  of 
evying  constant  taxes  on  their  vanities  for  such 
purposes,  serve  the  poor  still  less  than  they  serve 
themselves.  For  if  they  are  charitable  upon 
true  christian  principles,  *  they  are  laying  up 
for  themselves  a  good  foundation  against  the 
time  to  come.' 

Thus  when  a  vein  of  Chrbtianity  runs  through 
the  whole  mass  of  a  man's  life,  it  gives  a  new 
value  to  all  his  actions,  and  a  new  (Miaracter  to 
all  his  views.  It  transmutes  prudence  and  eco- 
nomy into  christian  virtues ;  and  every  offering 
that  is  presented  on  the  altar  of  charity  becomes 
truly  consecrated,  when  it  is  the  gift  of  obedi- 
ence,  and  the  price  of  self-^deniaL  Piety  is  that 
fire  from  heaven  that  can  alone  kindle  the  sacri- 
fice,  which  through  the  mediation  and  interces- 
sion of  our  great  High  Priest,  *  will  go  up  for  a 
memorial  before  God.' 

On  the  other  hand,  when  any  act  of  bounty  is 
performed  by  way  of  composition  with  our  Ma- 
ker, either  as  a  purchase  or  an  expiation  of  un- 
allowed  indulgences ;  though,  even  in  this  case, 
God  (who  makes  all  passions  of  men  subservient 
to  his  good  purposes,)  can  make  the  gift  equally 
beneficial  to  the  receiver,  yet  it  is  surely  not  too 
severe  to  say,  that  to  the  giver  such  acts  are  an 
unfounded  dependence,  a  deceitful  refuge,  a 
broken  staff. 


CHAP.  III. 

The  neglect  of  religioua  education^  both  a  cairst 
and  a  consequence  of  the  decline  of  Christianu 
ty. — No  moral  restraints. — Heligion  only  inct- 
dentally  tatight^  not  as  a  principle  of  action- 
A  few  of  tiu  many  causes  vokick  dispose  the 
young  to  entertain  Uxw  opinions  of  Religion, 

LxT  not  the  truly  pious  be  offended,  as  if,  in 
the  present  chapter,  which  is  intended  to  treat 
of  the  notorious  neglect  of  religious  educatien 
I  meant  to  insinuate,  that  the  principles  an« 
tempers  of  Christianity  may  be  formed  in  thp 
young  mind,  by  the  mere  mechanical  operatioi 
of  early  instruction,  without  the  co-operating 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  To  imply  thi^ 
would  be  indeed  to  betray  a  lamentable  igno 
ranee  of  human  nature,  of  the  disorder  that  sib 
has  introduced,  of  the  inefficacy  of  mere  humai 
means ;  and  entirely  to  mistake  the  genius,  and 
overlook  the  most  obvious  and  important  truths 
cioxiT  hdy  religion. 

It  must  however  be  allowed,  that  the  Supreme 
Being  works  chiefly  by  means ;  and  though  it 
be  confessed  that  no  defect  of  education,  no  cor* 
ruption  of  manners  can  place  any  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  Divine  influences  (for  it  is  under 
such  circumstances,  perhaps,  that  some  of  the 
most  extraordinary  instances  of  Divine  grace 
have  been  manifested)  yet  it  must  be  owned, 
that  instructing  children  in  principles  of  reli- 
gion, and  giving  them  early  habits  of  tempe- 
rance and  piety,  is  the  way  in  which  we  may 
most  confidently  expect  the  Divine  blessing.— 
And  that  it  is  a  work  highly  pleasing  to  God, 
and  which  will  be  most  assuredly  accompanied 
by  his  gracious  energy,  we  may  judge  from 
what  he  says  of  his  faithful  servant  Abraham ; 
*  I  know  him  that  he  will  command  his  children, 
and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep 
the  way  of  the  Lord.' 

But  religion  is  the  only  thing  in  which  we 
seem  to  look  for  the  end,  without  making  use 
of  the  means ;  and  yet  it  would  not  be  more  sur- 
prising if  we  were  to  expect  that  our  children 
should  become  artists  and  scholars  without  be- 
ing bred  to  arts  and  langua^s,  than  it  b  to 
look  for  a  christian  world,  without  a  christian 
education. 

The  noblest  objects  can  yield  no  delight  if 
there  be  not  in  the  mind  a  disposition  to  relish 
them*  There  must  be  a  oongruity  between  the 
mind  and  the  object,  in  order  to  produce  any 
capacity  of  enjoyment  To  the  mathematician, 
demonstration  is  pleasure ;  to  the  philosopher, 
the  study  of  nature ;  to  the  voluptuary,  the  gra- 
tification of  his  appetite ;  to  the  poet,  the  ]Mea- 
sures  of  the  imagination.  These  objects  they 
each  respectively  pursue,  as  pleasures  adapteid 
to  that  part  of  their  nature  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  indulge  and  cultivate. 

Now  as  men  will  be  apt  to  act  consistently 
with  their  general  views  and  habitual  tenden- 
cies^  would  it  not  be  absurd  to  expect  that  the 
philosopher  should  look  for  his  sovereign  good 
at  a  ball,  or  the  sensualist  in  the  pleasures  of  in- 
tellect or  piety  7  None  of  these  ends  are  an- 
swerable  to  tbe  general  views  of  the  respective 
pursuer;  they  are  not  correspondent  to  his  ideas; 
they  are  not  commensurate  to  his  aims.    Tlie 
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more  eanly  betray  their  possessor,  unless  the 
heart  be  fortified  by  repeated  aets  and  long 
habits  of  resistance. 

In  this,  as  in  ▼arions  other  instances,  we  may 
blosh  at  the  superiority  of  pagan  instruction. 
Were  the  Roman  youth  taught  to  imagine 
themselves  always  in  the  awnil  presence  of 
Cato,  in  order  to  habituate  tbem  betimes  to 
suppress  base  sentiments,  and  to  excite  such  as 
were  generous  and  noble  7  and  should  not  the 
christian  youth  be  continually  reminded,  that  a 
greater  than  Gato  is  here  7  Should  they  not  be 
trained  to  the  habit  of  acting  under  the  con- 
slant  impression,  that  He  to  whom  they  must 
one  day  be  accountable  for  intentions,  as  well  as 
words  and  actions,  is  witness  to  the  one  as  well 
as  the  other  7  that  he  not  only  is  *  about  their 
path,'  but  *  understands  their  very  thoughts.' 

Were  the  disciples  of  a  pagan*  leader  taught 
that  it  w^s  a  motive  sufficient  to  compel  their 
obedience  to  any  rule,  whether  they  liked  it  or 
not,  that  it  had  the  authority  of  their  teacher's 
name  7  Were  the  bare  words,  the  matter  hath 
taid  it^  sufficient  to  settle  all  disputes,  and  to 
subdue  all  reluctance  7  And  shall  the  scholars 
of  a  more  Divine  teacher,  who  haTe  a  code  of 
laws  written  by  Gtod  himself,  be  contented  with 
a  lower  rule,  or  abide  by  a  meaner  authority  7 
And  is  any  argument  diavm  from  human  coo. 
siderations  likely  to  operate  more  forcibly  on  a 
dependent  being,  than  that  simple  but  grand  as- 
sertion, with  which  so  many  of  the  precepts  of 
our   religion    are   introduced — Because,   thus 

■Aire  THK  LOED  7 

It  is  doing  but  little,  in  the  infusion  of  first 
principles,  to  obtain  the  bare  assent  of  the  un. 
derstanding  to  the  existence  of  one  Supreme 
power,  unl^  the  heart  and  affections  go  along 
with  the  conviction,  by  our  conceiving  of  that 
power  as  intimately  connected  with  ourselves. 
A  feeling  temper  will  be  but  little  afiected  with 
the  cold  idea  of  a  geometrical  God,  as  the  excel- 
lent Pascal  expresses  it,  who  merely  adjusts  all 
the  parts  of  matter,  and  keeps  the  elements  in 
order.  Such  a  mind  will  be  but  little  moved, 
unless  he  be  taught  to  consider  his  Maker  un- 
der the  interestine  and  endearing  representu- 
tbn  which  reveued  religion  gives  of  him. 
That  'God  is,'  will  be  to  him  rather  an  alarm- 
ing than  a  consolatory  idea^  till  he  be  persuad- 
ed of  tho  subsequent  proposition,  that  ^  he  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.' 
Nay,  if  natnrsl  religion  dce»  even  acknowledge 
one  awful  attribute,  that  *  God  is  just,'  it  will 
only  increase  the  terror  of  a  tender  conscience, 
till  it  be  learned  from  the  fountain  of  truth, 
that  he  is  *  the  justifier  of  him  who  believeth  in 
Jesus.' 

But  if  the  great  sanctions  of  our  religion  are 
not  deeply  engraven  on  the  heart,  where  shall 
we  look  (or  any  other  adequate  curb  to  the  fiery 
spirit  of  youth  7  For,  let  the  elements  be  ever 
so  kindly  mixed  in  a  humtn  composition,  let  the 
natural  temper  be  ever  so  amiable,  still  when- 
ever a  man  ceases  to  think  himself  an  account- 
able being,  what  motive  can  he  have  for  resist- 
ing a  strong  temptation  to  a  present  good,  when 
be  has  no  dread  that  he  shall  thereby  forfeit  a 
greater  futuro  good  7 

*  Pytbagoras. 


It  may.  perhaps  be  oDJected,  that  this  deep 
sense  of  religion  would  interfere  with  the  gene- 
ral  purpose  of  education,  which  is  designed  to 
qualify  men  for  the  business  of  human  fife,  and 
not  train  up  a  race  of  monks  and  ascetics. 

There  is  however  so  little  real  solidity  in  this 
specious  objection,  that  I  am  firmly  persuaded, 
that  if  religious  principles  were  more  deeply  im- 
pressed  on  the  heart,  even  the  things  of  this  world 
would  be  much  better  carried  on.  For  where 
are  we  to  look  for  all  the  qualities;  which 
constitute  the  manof  business;  for  punctuality, 
diligence,  and  application,  for  such  attention 
in  doing  every  thing  in  its  proper  day  (the 
great  hinge  on  which  husiness  turns)  as  among 
men  of  principle  7  Economy  of  time,  trnth 
in  observing  his  word,  never  daring  to  de- 
ceive or  to  disappoint — these  form  the  very  es- 
sence of  an  active  and  an  useful  chaiacter ;  and 
for  these,  to  whom  shall  we  most  naturally  look? 
Who  is  80  likely  to  be  *  slothful  in  business*  as 
he  who  is  *  fervent  in  spirit  7'  And  will  not  he 
be  most  regular  in  dealing  with  men,  who  is 
most  diligent  in  *  serving  the  Lord  7' 

But,  it  may  be  said,  albwing  that  Religion 
does  not  necessarily  spoil  a  man  of  bunness, 
yet  it  would  effectually  defeat  those  accomplish- 
ments, and  counteract  that  fine  breeding,  which 
essentially  constitute  the  gentleman. 

This  again  is  so  far  fVom  being  a  natural  con- 
sequence,  that,  supposing  all  the  other  real  ad 
vantages  of  parts,  education,  and  society,  to  be 
equally  taken  into  the  account,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that,  in  point  of  true  pditeness,  a  real  Chris, 
tian  would  beat  the  world  at  his  own  weapons, 
the  world  itself  being  judge. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  in  the  present  cor- 
rupt state  of  things,  there  is  scarcely  any  one 
contrivance  for  wnicli  we  are  more  obliged  to 
the  inventions  of  mankind  than  for  that  polite- 
ness, as  there  is  perhaps  no  screen  in  the  world 
which  hides  so  many  ugly  sights,  yet  while  we 
allow  that  there  never  was  so  admirable  a  sub- 
stitute for  real  goodness  as  good  breeding,  it  is 
certain  that  the  principles  of  Christianity  put 
into  action,  would  of  themselves  produce  more 
genuine  politeness  than  any  maxims  drawn 
from  motives  of  human  vanity  or  worldly  con- 
venience. If  love,  peace,  joy,  long-suffering, 
gentleness,  patience,  goodness,  and  meekness, 
may  be  thought  instruments  to  produce  sweet- 
ness of  manners,  these  we  are  expressly  told  are 
the  *  fruits  of  the  Spirit'  If  mourumg  with 
the  afflicted,  rejoicing  with  the  happy ;  if  to 
*  esteem  others  better  than  ourselves;'  if  *to 
take  the  lowest  room ;'  if  not^to  seek  our  own  ;' 
if  *  not  to  behave  ourselves,  unseemly ;'  if  *not 
to  speak  great  swelling  words  of  vanity'— if 
these  are  amiable,  engaging,  and  polite  parts  of 
behaviour,  then  would  me  documents  of  Saint 
Paul  make  as  true  a  fine  gentleman  as  the 
courtier  of  Castiglionet  or  even  the  Letters  of 
lord  Chesterfield  himself.  Then  would  simu- 
lation, and  dissimulation,'  and  all  the  nice  shades 
and  delicate  gradations  of  passive  and  active 
deceit,  be  rendered  superfluous ;  and  the  affec- 
tions of  every  heart  be  won  by  a  shorter  and 
a  surer  way  than  by  the  elegant  obliquities  of 
this  late  popular  preceptor,  whose  mischiefs 
have  outlived  hb  reputation ;  and  who  notwith 
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<o  close  life  religiously,  which  at  the  period  to 
which  I  have  alluded  was  so  general  even  in  the 
fashionable  world  ?  I  fear  it  is  so  far  the  reverse, 
that  if  Pope  had  been  our  contemporary,  and 
were  now  composing  hu  famoos  Ethical  Poem, 
he  cooM  not  hazard  even  that  light  remark, 

That  beads  and  prayer-books  are  the  toys  of  age, 

without  grossly  violating  probability. 

But  to  what  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  that  su- 
perannuated impiety,  which  seems  to  distin|;uish 
the  present  from  the  preceding  generations? 
Is  it  not  chiefly  owing  to  the  neglect  of  early  re- 
ligious instruction,  which  now  for  so  many 
years  has  been  guninf  ground  among  us  7  In 
the  last  age  even  public  schools  were  places,  no 
less  of  christian  than  of  classical  instruction : 
and  the  ombsion  of  religious  worship,  whether 
public  or  private,  was  deemed,  at  least,-  as  cen- 
surable a  fault  as  the  neslect  of  a  lesson. — Pa- 
rents had  not  yet  imbibed  that  maxim  of  modem 
refinement,  that  religious  instruction  ought  to 
be  deferred  until  the  mind  be  capable  of  ohoos- 
ing  for  itself— that  is,  until  it  be  so  preoccupied 
as  to  leave  neither  room  nor  relish  tor  the  arti- 
cles of  Christian  fiiith,  or  the  rules  of  Christian 
obedience.  The  advice  of  the  wise  king  of 
Israel  of  *  training  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,*  had  not  then  become  obsolete ;  and 
the  truth  of  his  assertion  in  the  remaining 
clause  of  the  passage,  was  happily  realized  in  the 
sincere,  though  late  return  of  many  a  wanderer. 

Even  in  the  ver^  laws  of  our  nature,  there 
seems  to  be  a  gracious  provision  for  promoting 
the  final  efficacy  of  early  religious  instruction. 
When  the  old  man  has  no  longer  any  relish  left 
for  his  accustomed  gratifications,  in  what  way 
does  he  endeavour  to  fill  up  the  void  7  Is  it  not 
by  sending  back  his  thoughts  to  his  early  years, 
and  endeavouring  to  live  over  again  in  idea 
those  scenes  which,  in  this  distant  retrospect, 
appear  far  more  delightful  than  he  had  found 
them  to  be  at  the  actual  period  of  enjoyment  7 
Disgusted  at  every  thing  around  him,  and  dis^ 
appointed  in  those  pursuits  to  which  he  had 
once  looked  forward  with  all  the  ardour  of  hops ; 
but  to  which  he  now  feels  he  has  sacrificed  in 
vain,  his  quiet,  and  perhaps  his  integrity,  he 
takes  a  pensive  pleasure  in  reviewing  the  season 
when  his  mind  was  yet  cheerfiil  and  innocent ; 
and  even  the  very  cares  and  anxieties  of  that 
happy  period  appear  to  him  now,  in  a  more 
captivating  form  than  any  pleasures  he  can  vet 
hope  to  enjoy.  What  then  u  more  natural,  I 
had  almost  said  more  certain,  than  that  if  the 
principles  of  religion  were  inculcated,  and  the 
feelings  of  devotion  excited  in  his  mind  in  that 
most  susceptible  season  of  life,  they  should  now 
revive  as  well  as  other  contemporary  impres- 
sions,  and  present  themselves  in  a  point  of  view, 
the  more  interesting,  because,  while  all  other 
instances  of  youthful  occupation  can  be  only  re- 
cdUeted^  these  may  be  called  up  into  fresh  exist- 
ence, and  be  enjoyed  even  more  perfectly  than 
before. 

The  defects  of  memory  also,  which  old  age 
induces,  will,  in  this  instance,  assist  rather  than 
obstruct  It  almost  universally  happens,  that 
the  more  recent  transactions  are  those  soonest 
forgotten,  while  the  evente  of  youth  and  child. 


hood  are  remembered  with  accuracy.  If  thefe^. 
fore  pious  principles  have  been  implanted,  they 
will,  even  by  the  course  of  nature,  be  recollect- 
ed, while  those  things  which  most  contribute  to 
hinder  their  growth  are  swept  from  the  memory. 
What  a  powerful  encouragement  then  does  this 
consideration  afford !  or  rather  what  an  indis- 
pensable  obligation  does  it  li^  upon  parents,  to 
store  the  minds  of  their  children  with  the  seeds 
of  piety  !  And  on  the  other  hand,  what  unna- 
tural barbarity  is  it,  irretrievably  to  shut  up  the 
last  reftige  of  the  wretched,  b^  a  neglect  of  this 
duty ;  and  to  render  it  impossible  for  those  who 
had  *  stood  all  the  day  idle,*  to  be  called  (at  least 
without  a  miracle)  even  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

No  one  surely  will  impute  to  bigotry  or  en- 
thusiasm,  the  lamenting,  or  even  remonstrating 
against  such  desperate  negli^nce ;  nor  can  it 
be  deemed  illiberal  to  inquire,  whether  even 
a  still  greater  evil  does  not  exist?  I  mean, 
whether  pernicious  principles  are  not  as  stre. 
nuou^y  ^inculcated  as  those  of  real  virtue  and 
happiness  are  discountenanced  7  Whether  young 
men  are  not  expressly  taught  to  take  custom 
and  fashion  as  the  ultimate  and  exclusive 
standard  by  which  to  try  their  principles  and 
to  weigh  their  actions!  Whether  some  idol 
of  false  honour  be  not  consecrated  and  set 
up  for  them  to  worship  7  Whether,  even  among 
the  better  sort,  reputation  be  not  held  out 
as  a  motive  of  sufficient  energy  to  produce 
virtue,  in  a  world,  where  yet  the  greatest 
vices  are  every  day  practised  openly,  with- 
out at  all  obstructing  the  reception  of  those 
who  practise  them  mto  the  best  company? 
Whether  resentment  be  not  ennobled ;  and  pride, 
and  many  other  passions,  erected  into  honour- 
able virtues— virtues  not  less  repugnant  to  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  Christianity  than  obvious 
and  gross  vices  ?  Will  it  be  thought  in)pertinent 
to  inquire  if  the  awful  doctrines  of  a  perpetually 
present  Deity,  and  a  fiiture  righteous  judgment, 
are  early  impressed  and  lastingly  engraved  on 
the  besLTts  and  consciences  of  our  nigh-bom 
youth? 

Perhaps  if  there  be  any  one  particdlar  in 
which  we  fall  remarkably  below  the  politer  na- 
timis  of  antiquity,  it  is  in  that  part  of  educa. 
tion  which  has  a  reference  to  purity  of  mind 
and  the  discipline  of  the  heart 

The  great  secret  of  religious  education,  which 
seems  Umished  from  the  present  practice,  con. 
sists  in  training  young  4nen  to  an  habitual  in. 
teridr  restraint,  an  early  government  of  the  ail 
fections,  and  a  course  of  self-oontroul  over  those 
tyrannizing  inclinations  which  have  so  natural 
a  tendency  to  enslave  the  human  heart  With- 
out  this  habit  of  moral  restraint,  which  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  christian  virtue, 
though  men  may,  from  natural  temper,  oflen 
do  good,  yet  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
ever  be  good.  Without  the  vigorous  exorcise  oi 
thb  oontroUng  principle,  the  best  dispositions 
and  the  most  amiable  qualities  will  go  but  a 
little  way  towards  establishing  a  virtuous  cha. 
racter.  For  the  best  dispositions  will  be  easily 
overcome  by  the  concurrence  of  passion  and 
temptation,  in  a  heart  where  the  passions  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  this  wholesome  disci- 
pline :  and  the  most  amiable  qualities   will  but 
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flublimest  pleasures  can  afford  little  gratification 
where  a  taste  for  them  has  not  been  preyioosly 
formed.  A  clown,  who  should  hear  a  scholar 
or  an  artist  talk  of  the  delights  of  a  library,  a 
picture  gallery,  or  a  concert,  could  not  guess  at 
the  nature  of  the  pleasures  they  afibrd ;  nor 
would  his  being  introduced  to  them  stre  him 
much  clearer  ideas ;  because  he  would  bring  to 
them  an  eye  blind  to  proportion,  an  understand, 
ing  new  to  science,  and  an  ear  deaf  to  harmony. 
Shall  we  expect  then,  since  men  can  only  be- 
oome  scholars  by  diligent  laboui,  that  they  shall 
become  Christians  by  mere  chance  I  Shall  we 
be  surprised  if  those  do  not  fulfil  the  offices  of 

uaintance 
us  that  it 
abstruse- 
ke  Chris* 
te? 

ist  in  no 
rn  youth 
restraint 
y  been  so 
»ecies  of 
ed  upon, 
id  youth, 
over  the 
of  virtue 
and  happiness,  the  secret  of  being  eheaj^y  pteat- 
Bd,  80  Uttle  understood. 

A  taste  for  costly,  or  artificial,  or  tumultuous 
pleasures  cannot  be  gratified,  even  by  their  most 
sedulous  pursuers,  at  every  moment ;  and  what 
wretched  management  is  it  in  the  economy  of 
human  happiness,  so  to  contrive,  as  that  the  en. 
joyment  shall  be  rare  and  difficult,  and  the  in- 
tervals long  and  languid  !  Whereas  real  and 
unadulterated  pleasures  occur  perpetually  to 
him  who  cultivates  a  taste  for  truth  and  nature, 
and  science  and  virtue.  But  these  simple  and 
tranquil  enjoyments  cannot  but  bo  insipid  to 
him  whose  passions  have  been  prematurely  ex- 
cited  by  agitating  pleasures,  or  whose  taste  has 
been  depraved  by  such  as  are  debasing  and  fri. 
Tolous ;  for  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  virtue 
than  some  good  people  are  willing  to  allow,  to 
preserve  the  taste  pure  and  the  judgment  sound. 
A  vitiated  intellect  has  no  small  connexion  with 
depraved  morals. 

Since  amusements  of  some  kind  are  necessa- 
ry to  all  ages  (I  speak  now  with  an  eye  to  mere 
human  enjoyment)  why  should  it  be  an  object 
of  early  care,  to  keep  a  due  proportion  of  them 
in  reserve  for  those  future  seasons  of  life  in 
which  there  will  be  so  much  more  needed? 
Why  should  there  not,  even  for  this  purpose,  be 
adopted  a  system  of  indutary  restriction,  to  be 
used  by  parents  toward  their  diildren,  by  in- 
structors toward  their  pupib,  and  in  the  pro- 
gress of  life  by  each  man  toward  himself?  In 
a  word,  why  should  not  the  same  reasons,  which 
have  induced  us  to  tether  inforior  animals,  sug. 
finest  the  expediency  of,  in  some  sort,  tethering 
man  also  7  Since  nothing  but  experience  seems 
to  teach  htm,  that  if  he  l^  allowed  to  anticipate 
his  future  poesessions,  and  trample  all  the  flow- 
ery  fields  of  real,  as  well  as  thoee  of  imaginary 
and  artificial  enjoyment,  he  not  only  endures 
present  disfpist,  but  defaces  and  destroys  all  the 
rich  materials  of  his  future  happiness;  and 


leaves  himself,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  nothing 
but  ravaged  fields  and  barren  stubble. 

But  the  great  and  radical  defect,  and  that 
which  comes  more  immediately  within  the  pre. 
sent  design,  seems  to  be,  that  in  general  the 
character istical  principles  of  Christianity  are 
not  earl^  and  strongly  infused  into  the  mind  : 
that  rehgion,  if  taught  at  all,  is  rather  taught 
incident^Iy,  as  a  thing  of  subordinate  value, 
than  as  the  leading  principle  of  human  actions, 
the  great  animating  spring  of  human  conduct 
Were  the  high  influential  principles  of  the  chris- 
tian reliffion  anxiously  and  early  inculcated,  we 
should  find  that  those  lapses  from  virtue,  to 
which  -passion  and  temptation  afterwards  too 
frequently  solicit,  would  be  more  easily  reco. 
verable. 

For  though  the  evil  propensities  of  fallen  na- 
ture, and  the  bewitching  allurements  of  plea 
sure,  will  too  often  seduce  even  thoee  of  the  best 
education  into  devious  paths,  yet  we  shall  find 
that  men  will  seldom  be  incuriMy  wicked  unless 
that  internal  corruption  of  principle  has  taken 
place,  which  teaches  them  how  to  justify  ini. 
quity  by  argument,  and  to  confirm  evil  conduct 
by  the  sanction  of  false  reasoning ;  or  where 
there  is  a  total  i^jrooranoe  of  the  -very  nature  and 
design  of  Christianity,  which  ignorance  can  on- 
ly  exist  where  early  religious  instruction  has 
been  entirely  neglected. 

The  errors  occasioned  by  the  violence  of  pas- 
sion may  be  reformed,  but  systematic  wicked- 
ness  wiU  be  only  fortified  by  time ;  and  no  de. 
crease  of  strength,  no  decay  of  appetite,  can 
weaken  the  power  of  a  pernicious  principle. 
He  who  deliberately  commits  a  had  action,  puts 
himself  indeed  out  of  the  path  of  safety ;  but  he 
who  adopts  a  false  principle,  not  only  throws 
himself  into  the  enemy's  country,  but  bums  the 
ships,  breaks  the  bridge,  cuts  off  every  retreat 
by  which  he  might  one  day  hope  to  return  to 
his  own. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  almost  all  the  oele. 
brated  characters  of  whom  we  have  an  account 
in  former  periods  of  the  English  history,  we 
find  a  serious  attention  to  religion  discovering 
itself  at  the  close  of  life,  however  the  preceding 
years  mi?ht  have  been  misemployed.  We  meet 
with  strULing  examples  of  this  kind  amongst 
statesmen,  amongst  philosophers,  amongst  men 
of  business,  and  even  amongst  men  of  {Measure. 
We  have  on  record  the  dying  sentiments  of 
WaUingham^  of  Smith,  ofUtUton^  the  favourites 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  We  see,  in  the  following 
reira,  Raleigh  supporting  himself  by  religion 
under  the  severity  of  his  fate ;  Bacon  seeking 
comfort  in  devotion  amidst  his  disgraces ;  and 
Wotton,  after  having  been  ambassador  to  almost 
every  court  in  Europe,  taking  refuge  at  last  in 
a  pious  retirement  at  Eton  college.  But  to  enu- 
merate instances  would  be  endless,  when,  in 
fiict,  we  scarcely  discover  a  single  instance  to 
the  contrary.— In  those  times  it  was  considered 
as  a  matter  even  of  common  decency,  that  ad- 
vanced age  should  possess,  at  least,  the  exterior 
of  piety ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  an  irreligious  old  man  would  have  been 
pointed  at  as  a  sort  of  monster. 

But  is  this  the  case  in  our  day  7  Do  we  now 
commonly  perceive  'm  any  rank  that  dispoeitioii 
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£Undia|[  the  pfJBBui  jost  declension  of  his  fame, 
greatly  helped,  during  its  transient  meridian, 
io  relax  the  general  nerve  of  virtue,  and  has 
lefl  a  taint  upon  the  public  morals,  of  which  we 
are  still  sensible. 

That  self-abasement  then,  which  is  insepara- 
hie  &om  true  Christianity,  and  the  external 
signs  of  which  good  breeding  knows  so  well 
how  to  assume ;  and  those  charities  which  sug. 
gest  invariable  kindness  to  others,  even  in  the 
smallest  things,  would  if  left  to  their  natural 
workings,  prwiuce  that  gentleness  which  it  is 
one  great  object  of  a  polite  education  to  imitate. 
They  would  produce  it  too  without  effort  and 
without  exertion ;  for  being  inherent  in  the  sub- 
stance, it  would  naturally  discover  itself  on  the 
surface. 

For  however  useful  the  institutions  of  polish- 
ed society  may  be  found,  yet  they  can  never 
alter  the  eternal  difierence  between  right  and 
wrong,  ^r  convert  appearances  into  realities; 
they  cannot  transform  decency  into  virtue,  nor 
make  politeness  pass  for  prindlple.  And  the 
advocates  for  fashionable  breedmg  should  be 
humbled  to  reflect  that  every  convention  of  ar- 
tificial  manners  was  adopted  not  to  curCt  but  to 
conceal^  deformity ;  that  though  the  superficial 
civilities  of  elegant  life  tend  to  make  this  corrupt 
world  a  more  tolerable  place  than  it  would  be 
without  them,  yet  they  never  will  be  considered 
as  a  substitute  for  Iruth,  nor  a  commutation  for 
virtue,  by  rim  who  is  to  pass  the  definitive  sen- 
tence on  the  characters  of  men. 

Among  the  many  prejudices  which  the  young 
and  the  gay  entertam  against  religion,  one  is, 
that  it  is  the  declared  enemy  to  wit  and  genius. 
But,  says  one  of  its  wittest  champions,*  '  piety 
enjoins  no  man  to  be  dull :'  and  it  will  be  found, 
on  a  fair  inquiry,  that  though  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  irreligion  has  had  able  men  for  its  ad- 
vocates,  yet  they  have  never  been  the  mo$t  able. 
Nor  can  any  learned  profession,  any  department 
in  letters  or  in  science,  produce  a  champion  on 
the  side  of  unbelief,  but  Christianity  has  a  still 
greater  name  to  oppose  to  it ;  philosophers  them- 
selves heing  judges. 

He  who  studied  the  book  of  nature  with  a 
scrutiny  which  has  scarcely  been  permitted  to 
any  other  mortal  eye,  was  deeply  learned  in  the 
book  of  God.f  And  the  ablest  writer  on  the  in- 
tellect of  man,  has  led  one  of  the  ablest  treatises 
on  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  This  es- 
,  say  of  Mr.  Locke,  on  the  Human  Understand' 
ingy  will  stand  up  to  latest  ages,  as  a  monument 
of  wisdom ;  while  Hume*s  posthumous  work, 
the  Essay  on  Suicide,  which  had  excited  such 
large  expectations,  has  been  long  since  forgot- 
ten, r 


•  Dr.  Sonth. 

t  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

I  The  Essay  on  Suicide  was  pablished  soon  after  Mr. 
Haine*s  death.  It  might  mortify  his  liberal  mind  (if 
matter  and  motion  were  capable  of  consciousness)  to 
learn  that  his  dyinf  legacy,  the  last  concentrated  eflbct 
of  his  genius  and  his  principles,^  sent  from  the  grave  as 
h  were,  by  a  man  so  justly  renowned  in  other  branches 
of  literature,  produced  no  sensation  on  the  public  mind. 
And  that  the  precious  information  that  every  man  had 

right  to  be  his  own  executioner,  was  considered  as  a 


Pascal  has  proved  that  as  much  rhetoric  and 
logic  too  ma^  be  shown  in  defending  Revelation, 
as  in  attacking  it.  His  geometrical  spirit  was 
not  likely  to  ti^Le  up  with  any  proofi  but  suchr 
as  came  as  near  to  demonstration  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  would  admit  Erasmus  in  his 
writings  on  the  ignorance  of  the  monks,  and  the 
Provincial  Letters  on  the  fallacies  of  the  Jesuits;, 
while  they  exhibit  as  entire  a  fVeedom  from  hi. 
gutry,  exhibit  also  as  much  pointed  wit,  and  as 
much  sound  reasoning,  as  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  mass  of  modem  philosophy. 

But  while  th4  young  adopt  the  opinion  from 
one  class  of  writers,  that  religious  men  are  weak 
men,  they  acquire  fVom  another  class  a  notion 
that  they  are  ridiculous.  And  this  opinion,  bjr 
mixing  itself  with  their  common  notions,  and 
deriving  itself  from  their  very  amusements,  is 
the  more  mischievous,  as  it  is  imbibed  without 
suspicion,  and  entertained  without  resistance. 

One  common  medium  through  which  they 
take  this  fiilse  view  is,  those  favourite  works  of 
wit  and  humour,  so  captivating  to  youthful  ima- 
ginations, where  no  small  part  of  the  author's 
success  perhaps  has  been  owing  to  his  dexter- 
ously introducing  a  pious  character  with   so 
many  virtues,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  love 
him ;  ^et  tinctured  with  so  many  absurdities, 
that  it  is  equally  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  him. 
The  reader's  memory  will  furnish  him  with  too 
many  instances  of  what  is  here  meant    The 
slightest  touches  of  a  witty  malice  can  make  the 
best  character  ridiculous.    It  is  effected  by  any 
little  awkwardness ;  absence  of  mind,  an  obso- 
lete phrase,  a  formal  pronunciation,  a  peculiarity 
of  gesture.    Or  if  such  a  character  be  brough 
by  unsuspecting  honesty,  and  credulous  gcrad. 
ness,  into  some  foolish  scrape,  it  will  stamp  on 
him  an  impression  of  ridicule  so  indelible,  that 
all  his  worth  shall  not  be  able  to  efikce  it ;  and 
the  young,  who  do  not  always  separate  their 
ideas  very  carefully,  shall  ever  after,  by  thia 
early  and  false  association,  conceive  of  piety  as 
having  something  essentially  ridiculous  in  itselfl 
But  one  of  the  most  infallible  arts  by  which 
the  inexperienced  are  engaged  on  the  side  of 
irreligion,  is  that  popular  air  of  candour,  ^rood 
nature,  and  toleration,  which  it  so  invariably 
puts  on.    While  sincere  piety  b  oflen  accused 
of  moroseness  and  seventy,  because  it  cannot 
hear  the  doctrines  on  which  it  founds  its  eter. 
nal  hopes  derided  without  emotion;  indiffer- 
ence and  unbelief  purchase  the  praise  of  candor 
at  an  easy  price,  because  they  neither  suffer 
grief  nor  express  indignation  at  hearing  the 
most  awfiil  truths  ridiomed,  or  the  most  sdenm 
obligations  set  at  nought    They  do  not  engage 
on  equal  terms.    The  infidel  appears  good-hu- 
moured from  his  very  levity;  but  the  Christian 

work  wore  sold  than  perfaapi  ever  was  the  case  witB  a 
writer  of  so  much  eminence.  A  more  impotent  act  of 
wickedness  has  seldom  been  achieved,  or  one  whkh  has 
had  the  glory  of  making  few^  petaont  wicked  or  miae> 
rable.  That  cold  and  cheerless  oblivion  which  be  held 
out  as  a  refbge  to  beings  who  had  solaced  themselves 
with  the  soothing  hope  of  immortality,  has,  by  a  memo- 
rable retribution,  overshadowed  his  last  laboor;  the 
Essa^  on  Suicide  bein/  already  as  much  fbrgotten  as  he 
promised  the  best  men  that  tliey  themselves  would  btu 


privilRge  so  little  desirable,  that  it  probably  had  not  the  And  this  fhvourite  work  became  at  once  a  prey  to  that 
^lory  of  converting  one  cross  road  into  a  cemetery.  It  forgetfulness  to  which  he  liad  consigned  tin  wliole  Im* 
« to  the  credit  of  this  country  that  fewer  copies  iC  this  I  man  race. 
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etanot  jest  on  subjects  which  imrolve  his  ever- 
htttling  aaJTation. 

The  scoffers  whom  yoang  people  hear  talk, 
and  the  books  they  hear  quoted,  falsely  charge 
their  own  injurious  opinions  on  Christianity, 
and  then  anjustly  accuse  her  of  being  the  mon- 
ster they  have  made.  They  dress  her  up  with 
the  sword  of  persecution  in  one  hand,  and  the 
flames  of  intolerance  in  the  other ;  and  then 
ridicule  the '  sobor-minded  for  worshipping  tn 
Idol  which  their  misrepresentation  has  rendered 
as  malignant  as  Moloch.  In  the  mean-time 
they  affect  to  seize  on  benerolence  with  exclu- 
sive appropriation  as  their  own  cardinal  virtue, 
and  to  accuse  of  a  bigotted  cruelty  that  narrow 
spirit  which  points  out  the  perib  of  licentious- 
ness, and  the  terrors  of  a  future  account  And 
yet  this  benevolence,  with  all  its  tender  mercies, 
IS  not  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  endeavour  at 
■natohing  away  from  humble  piety  the  comfort 
of  a  present  hope,  and  the  bright  prospect  of  a 
felicity  that  shall  have  no  end.  It  does  not  how- 
ever seem  a  very  probable  means  of  increasing 
the  stock  of  human  happiness,  to  plunder  man- 
kind of  that  principle,  by  the  destructioi  ot' 
which  friendship  is  robbed  of  its  bond,  society 
of  its  security,  patience  of  its  motive,  morality 
of  its  foundation,  integrity  of  its  reward,  sorrow 
of  its  consolation,  life  of  its  balm,  and  death  of 
its  support* 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  one  of  the  meanest  ad- 
vantages of  a  better  state  that,  as  the  will  shall 
be  reformed,  so  the  judgment  shall  be  rectified ; 
that '  evil  shall  no  more  be  called  good,*  nor  the 
*  churl  liberal  ;*  nor  the  plunderer  of  our  best  pos- 
session, our  principles,  benevolmt.  Then  it  will 
be  evident  that  greater  injury  could  not  be  done 
to  truth,  nor  greater  violence  to  language,  than 
hy  attempting  to  wrest  from  Christianity  that 
benevolence  which  is  in  fact  her  most  appropri- 
ate and  peculiar  attribute.  *  A  new  command- 
ment give  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another.* 
ir  benevolence  be  *■  good  will  to  men,'  it  was 
that  which  angelic  messengers  were  not  thought 
too  high  to  announce,  nor  a  much  higher  bemg 
than  anffels  too  great  to  teach  bv  his  ezan)ple, 
and  to  illustrate  by  his  death,  ft  was  the  cri. 
terion,  the  very  watch- word  as  it  were,  by  which 
he  intended  his  religion  and  his  followers  should 
be  distingoished.  '  By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another.*  Besides,  it  is  the  very  genius  of 
Christianity  to  extirpate  all  selfishness,  on  whose 
vacated  ground  benerolence  naturally  and  ne- 
cessarily plants  itself. 

But  not  to  run  through  all  the  particulars 
which  obstruct  the  growth  of  piety  in  young 
persons,  I  shall  only  name  one  more.  They 
hear  much  declamation  from  the  fashionable 
reasoners  against  the  contracted  and  selfish 

*  Toont  penoni  are  too  liable  to  be  misled  by  that  ex- 
tRine  dJsTnfenaouffneas  of  the  new  {riiilotopbert.  when 
writing  oo  every  thing  and  perM>n  connected  with  re- 
vealed religion.  TbeM  authors  often  qaote  satirical  po- 
ets as  grave  historical  aathnritics ;  for  instance,  because 
Juvenal  has  said  that  the  Jews  were  so  narrow-minded 
thai  they  lefUsed  to  show  a  spring  of  water,  or  the  right 
road,  to  an  enquiring  traveller  who  was  not  of  their  re- 
li^ott,  I  make  little  doubt  but  many  an  ignorant  free- 
thinker  has  actually  gone  away  with  .lr.>  belief,  that 
•och  good-oalured  acts  of  information  were  actually  for- 
bidden by  the  law  of  Moses. 


spirit  of  Christianity — that  it  is  of  a  sordid  tem 
p«r,  works  for  pay,  and  looks  for  reward. 

This  jargon  of  French  phik)8ophy,  which 
prates  or  pur^rdisinterested  goodness  acting  for 
Its  own  sake,  and  equally  despising  punishmen 
and  disdaining  reoompence,  indicates  as  little 
knowledge  of  human  nature  as  of  Christian  re- 
velation,  when  it  addresses  man  as  a  being  made 
up  of  pure  intellect,  without  any  mixture  of 
passions,  and  who  can  be  made  happy  without 
hope,  and  virtuous  without  fear.  These  philoso- 
phers affect  to  be  more  independent  than  Moses, 
more  disinterested  than  Christ  himself;  for 
^  Moses  had  respect  to  the  reoompence  of  re. 
ward  ;*  and  Christ  *  endured  the  cross  and  de. 
spised  the  shame,  for  the  joy  ihki  was  set  be- 
fore  him.' 

A  creature  hurried  away  by  the  impulse  of 
some  impetuous  inclination,  is  not  likely  to  be 
restrained  (if  he  be  restrained  at  all)  by  a  cold 
reflection  on  the  beauty  of  virtue.  If  the  dread 
of  offending  God,  and  incurring  his  everlasting 
displeasure,  cannot  stop  him,  how  shall  a  weak- 
er motive  do  it  7  When  we  see  that  the  power- 
ful sanctions  which  Religion  holds  out  are  too 
oflen  an  ineffectual  curb ;  to  think  of  attaining 
the  same  end  by  feebler  means,  is  as  if  one 
should  expect  to  make  a  watch  go  the  better  by 
breaking  the  main-spring ;  nay,  as  absurd  as  if 
the  philosopher  who  inculcates  the  doctrine 
should  undertake,  with  one  of  his  fingers,  to 
lifl  an  immense  weight  which  had  resisted  the 
powers  of  the  crane  and  lever. 

On  calm  and  temperate  spirits  indeed,  in  the 
hour  of  retirement,  in  the  repose  of  the  pas- 
sions,  in  the  absence  of  temptation,  virtue  does 
seem  to  be  her  own  adequate  reward :  and 
very  lovely  are  the  fruits  she  bears  in  preserv- 
ing health,  credit,  and  fortune.  But  on  how  few 
will  this  principle  act !  and  even  on  them  how 
oflcn  will  its  operation  be  suspended?  and 
though  virtue  for  her  own  sake  might  have  cap 
tivated  a  few  hearts,  which  almost  seem  cast  in 
a  natural  mould  of  goodness,  yet  no  motive  could 
at  all  times,  be  so  akely  to  restrain  even  these 
(especially  imder  the  pressure  of  temptation)  as 
this  simple  assertion — For  all  this^  God  will 
bring  thee  unto  judgtnerU. 

It  is  the  beauty  of  our  religion,  (hat  it  is  not 
held  out  exclusively  to  a  few  select  spirits ;  that 
it  is  not  an  object  of  speculation,  or  an  exercise 
of  ingenuity,  but  a  rule  of  life  suited  to  every 
condition,  capacity,  and  temper.  It  is  the  glory 
of  the  Christian  religion  to  Of,  what  it  was  the 
glory  of  every  ancient  philosophic  system  not  to 
be,  the  relipon  of  the  ^ople  ;  and  that  which 
constitutes  its  characteristic  value,  is  its  suita- 
bleness  to  the  genius,  condition,  and  necessities 
of  mankind. 

For  with  whatsoever  obscurities  it  has  pleased 
God  to  shadow  some  parts  of  his  written  word, 
yet  he  has  graciously  ordered  that  whatever  is 
necessary  should  be  perspicuous  also:  and 
though,  as  to  his  adorable  essence,  *  clouds  and 
darkness  are  round  about  him ;'  yet  these  are 
not  the  medium  through  which  he  has  lefl  us  to 
discover  our  duty.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  points, 
revealed  religion  has  a  decided  supeiiority  over 
all  the  ancient  systems  of  philosophy,  which 
were  alwavs  in  many  respects  impracticable 
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ftiid  extravagant,  because  not  firamed  from  ob- 
servations drawn  from  a  perfect  knowledge  *  of 
what  was  in  man.*  Whereas  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  Gospel  Is  accommodated'*to  real  human 
nature  ;  laying  open  its  mortal  disease,  present- 
ing  its  only  remedy ;  exhibiting  rules  of  conduct 
ofU)n  difficult,  indeed,  but  never  impossible ;  and 
where  the  rule  was  so  high  that  the  practicabili- 
ty seemed  desperate,  holding  out  a  living  pat- 
tern,  to  elucidate  the  doctrine  and  to  illustrate 
the  precept ;  ofierinff  every  where  the  clearest 
notions  of  what  we  nave  to  hope,  and  what  we 
have  to  fear ;  the  strongest  injunctions  of  what 
we  are  to  believe,  and  the  most  explicit  direc- 
tions of  what  we  are  to  do ;  with  the  most  en- 
oouraging  ofiers  of  Divine  assistance  for  strength- 
ening our  faith  and  quickening  our  obedience. 

In  short,  whoever  examines  the  wants  of  his 
own  heart,  and  the  appropriate  assistance  which 
the  Gospel  fUrnishes,  will  find  them  to  be  two 
tallies  which  exactly  correspond — an  internal 
evidence,  stronger  perhaps  than  any  other,  of 
the  truth  of  Revelation. 

This  is  the  religion  with  which  the  ingenuous 
hearts  of  youth  should  be  warmed,  and  by  which 
their  minds,  while  pliant,  should  be  directed. 
This  will  afford  a  *  lamp  to  their  paths,*  strong- 
er, steadier,  brighter,  than  the  feeble  and  un- 
eertain  glimmer  of  a  cold  and  oomfortless  obi. 
losophy. 


Other  sym^TM  of  the  decline  of  ChrUtianiiy — 
No  /amtly  religion — Corrupt  or  negligent  «x- 
ample  of  euperiors — TTie  telf-denyinz  and 
evangelical  virtues  held  in  contempt — Neglect 
of  encouraging  and  promoting  religion  among 
servants. 

It  was  by  no  means  the  design  of  the  present 
nndertaking  to  make  a  general  invective  on  the 
corrupt  state  of  manners,  or  even  to  animadvert 
on  the  conduct  of  the  higher  ranks,  but  inas- 
much as  the  corruption  of  that  conduct,  and  the 
depravation  of  those  manners  appear  to  be  a  na- 
tural consequence  of  the  visible  decline  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  as  operating  in  its  turn,  as  a  cause, 
on  the  inferior  orders  of  society. 

Of  the  other  obvious  causes  which  contribute 
to  this  decline  of  morals^  little  will  be  said.  Nor 
is  the  present  a  romantic  attempt  to  restore  the 
simplicity  of  primitive  manners.  This  is  too 
literally  an  age  of  gold,  to  expect  that  it  should 
be  so  m  the  poetical  and  figurative  sense.  It 
would  be  unjust  and  absurd  not  to  form  our  opi- 
nions  and  expectations  from  the  present  general 
state  of  society.  And  it  would  argue  great  ig- 
norance of  the  corruption  which  commerce,  and 
conquest,  and  riches,  and  arts  necessarily  intro- 
duce into  a  state,  to  look  for  the  same  sober- 
mindedness,  simplicity,  and  purity  among  the 
dregs  of  Romulus^  as  the  severe  and  simple 
manners  of  elder  Ilome  presented. 

But  though  it  would  be  an  attempt^  despe- 
rate hardihood,  to  controvert  that  maxim  of  the 
witty  bard,  that 

To  mend  the  world  *8  a  rait  deiifo  t 

t  popular  aphorism,  by  the  way,  which  has  done 


no  little  mischief  inasmoob,  as  under  the  mask 
of  hopelessness  it  suggests  an  indolent  acqoi 
esoence ;  yet  to  make  the  best  of  the  timen  in 
which  we  live ;  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  our 
own  actual,  particular,  and  individual  duties ; 
and  to  take  care  that  the  age  shall  not  be  the 
worse  ibr  our  having  been  cast  into  it,  seems  to 
be  the  bare  dictate  of  common  probity,  and  aot 
a  romantic  flight  of  impracticable  perfection. 

Is  it  then  so  very  chimerical  to  imagine  Uiat 
the  benevolent  can  be  sober-minded  7  Is  it  ro- 
mantic  to  desire  that  the  good  should  be  con- 
sistent 7  Is  it  absurd  to  fancy  that  what  has 
once  been  practised  should  not  now  be  imprac- 
ticable 7 

It  is  impossible  not  to  help  regretting  that  it 
should  be  the  general  temper  of  many  of  the 
leading  persons  of  that  age  which  arrogates  to 
itself  the  glorious  chcu^acter  of  the  age  of  bene- 
velencef  to  be  kind,  considerate,  and  compassion- 
ate,  every  where  rather  than  at  home ;  that  the 
rich  and  the  fashionable  shoidd  be  lealous  in 
promoting  religious  as  well  as  charitable  insti* 
tutipns  abroad,  and  yet  discourage  every  thing 
which  looks  like  religion  in  their  own  families  , 
that  they  shoipld  be  at  a  considerable  expense  in 
instructing  the  poor  at  a  distance,  and  yet  dis- 
credit piety  amonf  their  ovTa  servants — those 
more  immediate  objects  of  every  man*s  attention, 
whom  Providence  has  enabled  to  keep  any ; 
and  for  whose  conduct  he  will  be  finally  ac- 
countable, inasmuch  as  he  may  have  helped  to 
corrupt  it 

Is  there  anjr  degree  of  pecuniary  bonntr  with, 
out  doors  which  can  counteract  the  mischief  of 
a  wrong  example  at  home,  or  atone  for  that  in- 
fectious laxity  of  principle  which  spreads  cor- 
ruption wherever  its  influence  extends  7  Is  not 
he  the  best  benefactor  to  society  who  sets  the 
best  example,  and  who  does  not  onlj  the  moet 
good,  but  the  least  evil  7  Will  not  that  man, 
however  liberal,  very  imperfectly  promote  virtue 
in  the  world  at  large,  who  neglects  to  dissemi- 
nate its  principles  within  the  immediate  sphere 
of  his  own  personal  influence,  by  a  correct  con- 
duct and  a  blameless  behaviour  7  Can  a  gene- 
rous but  profligate  person  atone  by  hb  purse 
for  the  disorders  of  his  life  7  Can  he  expect  a 
blessing  on  his  bounties,  while  he  defbats  their 
effect  by  a  profkne  or  even  a  careless  conver- 
sation 7 

In  moral  as  well  as  in  political  treatises,  it  is 
often  asserted  that  it  is  a  great  evil  to  do  no 
good ;  but  it  has  not  been  perhaps  enough  in- 
sisted on,  that  it  is  a  great  deal  to  do  no  evit 
This  species  of  goodness  is  not  ostentatious 
enough  for  popular  declamation ;  and  the  value 
of  this  abstinence  from  vice  is  perhaps  not  well 
understood  but  by  Christians,  because  it  wants 
the  ostensible  brilliancy  of  actual  performance. 

But  as  the  princes  of  Chrbtianity  are  in  no 
great  repute,  so  their  concomitant  qualities^  the 
evangelical  virtues,  are  proportionably  dises- 
teemed.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
those  secret  habits  of  self-control,  those  interior 
and  unobtrusive  virtues,  which  excite  no  asto- 
nishment,  kindle  no  emulation,  and  extort  no 
praise,  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult, 
and  the  most  sublime ;  and  if  Christianitr  be 
true,  will  be  the  moet  gracionfilv  accepted  by 
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£Bm  who  witnesses  tbo  secret  combat  and  the 
silent  victory  :  while  the  splendid  deeds  which 
have  the  world  for  their  witness,  and  immortal 
fame  for  their  reward,  shall  perhaps  cost  him 
who  achieved  them  less  than  it  costs  a  conscien 
tious  Christian  to  subdue  one  irresrular  inclina- 
tion: a  conquest  which  the  world  will  never 
knoWf  and,  if  it  did,  would  probably  despise. 

Though  great  actions,  performed  on  human 
motives,  are  permitted  by  the  Supreme  Dispo- 
ser to  be  equally  beneficial  to  society  with  such 
as  are  performed  on  purer  principles ;  yet  it  is 
MX  affecting  consideration,  that,  at  the  final  ad- 
fustment  of  accounts,  the  politician  who  raUed 
a  state,  or  the  hero  who  preserved  it,  may  miss 
of  that  favour  of  God  wnich,  if  it  was  not  his 
^^lotive,  will  certainly  not  be  his  reward.  And 
it  is  awful  to  reflect,  as  we  visit  the  monuments 
justly  raised  by  public  gratitude,  or  the  statues 
properly  erected  by  well-earned  admiration ;  it 
is  awfuJ,  I  sav,  to  reflect  on  what  may  now  be 
the  unalterable  condition  of  the  illustrious  object 
of  these  deserved  but  unavailing  honours ;  and 
thmt  he  who  has  saved  a  state  may  have  lost  his 
own  soul ! 

A  christian  life  seems  to  consist  of  two  things 
almost  equally  difficult ;  the  adoption  of  good 
habits,  and  the  excision  of  such  as  are  evil.  No 
one  sets  out  on  a  religious  course  with  a  stock 
uf  native  innocence,  or  actual  freedom  from  sin; 
for  there  is  no  such  state  in  human  life.  The 
natural  heart  is  not,  as  has  been  too  often  sup- 
posed, a  blank  paper,  whereon  the  Divine  Spirit 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  stamp  characters  of 
goodness.  No!  many  blots  are  to  be  erased, 
many  defilements  are  to  be  cleansed,  as  well  as 
fresh  impressions  to  be  made. 

The  vigilant  Christian,  therefore,  who  acts 
with  an  eye  to  the  approbation  of  his  Maker, 
rather  than  to  that  of  mankind ;  to  a  future  ao- 
count,  rather  than  to  present  glory  ;  will  find 
ihat  diligently  to  cultivate  the  *  unweeded  far. 
den*  of  his  own  heart ;  to  mend  the  soil ;  to  clear 
the  ground  of  indigenous  vices,  by  practising 
the  painful  business  of  extirpation,  will  be  that 
part  of  his  duty  which  will  cost  him  most  la- 
hour,  and  bring  him  least  credit :  while  the  fair 
flower  of  one  showy  action,  p^uced  with  little 
trouble,  and  of  which  the  very  pleasure  is  re- 
ward enough,  shall  gain  him  more  praise  than 
Che  eradication  of  the  rankest  weeds  which  over- 
ran the  natural  heart 

But  the  Gospel  judges  not  afler  the  manner 
of  men ;  for  it  never  fails  to  make  the  abstinent 
virtues  a  previous  step  to  the  right  performance 
of  the  operative  ones;  and  the  relinqiushing 
what  is  wrong  to  be  a  necessary  prelude  to  the 
|»erfi>rmance  of  what  is  right  It  makes  *  ceas- 
ing to  do  evil*  the  indispensable  preliminary  to 

*  learning  to  do  well.*  It  continually  suggests 
that  something  is  to  be  laid  aside,  as  well  as  to 
be  practised.  We  must  *hate  vain  thoughts* 
before  we  can  'love  God's  law.'  We  must 
lay  aside  *  malice  and  hypocrisy,*  to  enable 
OS  *to  receive  the  engrafted  word.*     Having 

*  a  conscience  void  or  ofience  ;* — *  abstaining 
from  fleshly  lusts  ;* — *  bring  every  thought  into 
obedience  ;* — these  are  actions,  or  rather  nega- 
tions, which,  though  they  never  will  obtain  im. 
mortality  from  the  chisel  of  the  statuary,  the 

Vou  I.  T 


declamation  of  the  historian,  or  the  panegyric 
of  the  poet,  will,  however,  be '  had  in  everlasting 
remembrance,*  when  the  works  of  the  statuary, 
the  historian,  and  the  poet  will  be  no  more. 

And,  for  our  encouragement,  it  is  observable 
that  a  more  difficult  Christian  virtue  generally 
involves  an  easier  one.  A  habit  of  self-denial 
in  permitted  pleasures,  easily  induces  a  victory 
over  such  as  are  unlawfuL  And  to  sit  loose  to 
our  own  possessions,  necessarily  includes  an  ex- 
emption from  coveting  the  possessions  of  others 
and  so  on  of  the  rest 

Will  it  be  difficult  then  to  trace  back  to  Oiat 
want  of  early  restraint  noticed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  lieence  of  behaviour  which,  having 
been  indulged  in  youth,  afterwards  reigned 
uncontrolled  in  families:  and  which  having 
infected  education  in  its  first  springs,  taints  aU 
the  streams  of  domestic  virtue  7  And  will  it  be 
thought  strange  that  that  same  want  of  religious 
principle  which  corrupted  our  children,  should 
corrupt  our  servants  ? 

We  scarcely  go  into  any  companjf  without 
hearing  some  invective  against  the  increased 
profligacy  of  this  order  of  men ;  and  the  remark 
IS  msBe  with  as  great  an  air  of  astonishment,  as 
if  the  cause  of  the  complaint  were  not  as  visible 
as  the  truth  of  it  It  would  be  endless  to  point 
out  instances  in  which  the  increased  dissipation 
of  their  betters  (as  they  are  oddl^  called)  has 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  this  evil.  But 
it  comes  only  within  the  immediate  desi|rn  of 
the  present  undertaking  to  insist  on  the  smgle 
circumstance  of  the  almost  total  extermination 
of  religion  in  fashionable  families,  as  a  cause 
adequate  of  itself  to  any  consequence  which  de- 
praved  morals  can  produce. 

Is  there  not  a  dej^ree  of  injustice  in  persons 
who  express  strong  indignation  at  those  crimes 
which  crowd  our  prisons,  and  furnish  our  inces- 
sant  executions,  and  who  yet  discourage  not  an 
internal  principle  of  vice :  since  those  crijnes 
are  nothing  more  than  that  principle  put  into 
action  ?  And  it  is  no  less  absurd  than  cruel,  in 
such  of  the  great  as  lead  disorderly  lives,  to  ex- 
pect  to  prevent  vice  by  the  laws  they  make  to 
restrain  or  punish  it,  while  their  own  example 
is  a  perpetual  source  of  temptation  to  commit  it 
I^  by  their  own  practice,  they  demonstrate  that 
they  think  a  vicious  life  is  the  only  happy 
one,  with  what  colour  of  justice  can  they  inflict 
penalties  on  others,  who,  hj  acting  on  the  same 
principle,  expect  the  same  indulg^ce  ! 

And  indeed  it  is  somewhat  unreasonable  to 
expect  very  high  degrees  of  virtue  and  probity 
from  a  class  of  people  whose  whole  life,  af\er 
they  are  admitted  into  dissipated  families,  is  one 
oontinued  counteraction  of  the  principles  in 
which  they  have  probably  been  bred. 

When  a  peer  youth  is  transplanted  from  one 
of  those  excellent  institutions  which  do  honor  to 
the  present  age,  and  give  some  hope  of  reform- 
ing  the  next,  into  the  family  of  his  noble  bene, 
factor  in  town,  who  has,  perhaps,  provided  libe- 
rally  for  his  instruction  in  the  country  ;  what 
must  be  his  astonishment  at  finding  the  manner 
of  life  to  which  ne  is  introduced  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  life  to  which  he  has  been  taught 
that  salvation  is  alone  annexed !  He  has  besn 
taught  that  it  was  hit  bounden  duty  to  be  de 
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Toutlj  thankful  for  his  own  scanty  meal,  per- 
haps  of  barley.bread ;  yet  he  sees  his  noble  lord 
sit  down  every  day, 

Not  to  a  dinner,  but  a  becatomb : 

to  a  repast  of  which  every  element  is  plundered, 
and  every  climate  impoverished ;  for  which  na- 
ture is  ransacked,  and  art  is  exhausted ;  without 
even  the  formal  ceremony  of  a  slight  acknow- 
ledgment. It  will  be  lucky  for  the  master,  if 
his  servant  does  not  happen  to  know  that  even 
the  pagans  never  sat  down  to  a  repast  without 
makingr  a  libation  to  their  deities ;  and  that  the 
Jews  did  not  eat  a  little  fruit,  or  drink  a  cup  of 
water,  without  an  expression  of  devout  thank- 
fulness. 

Next  to  the  law  of  God,  he  has  been  taught  to 
reverence  the  la'W  of  the  land,  and  to  respect  an 
act  of  parliament  next  to  a  text  of  Scripture  : 
vet  he  sees  his  honourable  protector,  publicly 
in  his  own  house,  engaged  in  the  evening  in 

f (laying  at  a  ^ame  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
aws,  and  against  which  perhaps  he  himself  had 
been  assisting  in  the  day  to  pass  an  act 

While  the  contempt  of  religion  was  confined 
to  wits  and  philosophers,  the  effect  was  not  so 
sensibly  felt  But  we  cannot  congratulate  the 
ordinary  race  of  mortals  on  their  emancipation 
from  old  prejudices,  or  their  indifference  to  sa- 

'  cred  usages ;  as  it  is  not  at  all  visible  that  the 
\  world  is  become  happier  in  proportion  as  it  is 
become  more  enlightened.  We  might  rejoice 
more  in  the  boasted  diffusion  of  light  and  free- 
dom, were  it  not  apparent  that  bankruptcies  are 
grown  more  frequent,  robberies  more  common, 
divorces  more  numerous,  and  forgeries  more  ex- 
tensive— that  more  rich  men  die  by  their  own 
hand,  and  more  poor  men  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner — ^than  when  Christianity  was  prac- 
tised by  the  vulgar,  and  countenanced,  at  least, 
by  the  great 

It  is  not  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  while  the 
affluent  are  encouraging  so  many  admirable 
schemes  for  promoting  religion  among  the  chil- 
drcn  of  the  poor,  that  they  do  not  like  to  perpe- 
tuate the  prmciple,  by  encouraging  it  in  their 
own  children  and  their  servants  also?    Is  it 

'  not  a  pity,  since  these  last  are  so  moderately 
furnished  with  the  good  things  of  this  life,  to 
rob  them  of  that  bright  reversion,  the  bare  hope 
of  which  is  a  counterpoise  to  all  the  hardships 
they  undergo  here— especially  since  by  dimi- 
nishing this  future  hope,  we  shall  not  be  likely 
to  add  to  their  present  usefulness  T 

Still  allowing,  what  has  been  already  flrranted, 
that  absolute  infidelity  is  not  the  reignmg  evil, 
and  that  servants  will  perhaps  be  more  likely 
to  see  reli^on  neglected  than  to  hear  it  ridiculed 
— would  It  not  be  a  meritorious  kindness  in  fa- 
milics  of  a  better  stamp,  to  furnbh  them  with 
more  opportunities  of  learninpr  and  practising 
til  sir  duty  7  Is  it  not  impolitic  indeed,  as  weU 
as  unkind,  to  refuse  them  any  means  of  having 
impressed  on  their  consciences  the  operative 
principles  of  Christianity  7  It  is  but  little,  barely 
not  to  oppose  their  going  to  church,  not  to  pre- 
vent thoir  doing  their  duty  at  home,  their  op- 
portunities of  doing  both  ought  to  be  facilitated, 
by  giving  them,  at  certain  seasons,  as  few  em- 
ployments as  possible  that  may  interfere  with  I 


both.  Even  when  religion  is  by  pretty  genenu 
consent  banished  fVom  our  families  at  home,  that 
only  furnishes  a  stronger  reason  why  our  fami 
lies  should  not  be  banished  from  religion  in  the 
churches. 

But  if  these  opportunities  are  not  made  easy 
and  convenient  to  them,  their  superiors  have  no 
right  to  expect  from  them  a  zeal  so  far  trans- 
cending their  own,  as  to  induce  them  to  sur 
mount  difficulties  for  the  sake  of  duty.  Religion 
is  never  once  represented  in  Scripture  as  alight 
attainment ;  it  is  never  once  iUustrated  by  an 
easy,  a  quiet,  or  an  indolent  allegory. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  exhibited  under  the  ac- 
tive figure  of  a  combat,  a  race ;  something  ex- 
pressive  of  exertion,  activity,  progress.  And  yet 
many  are  unjust  enough  to  think  that  thb  war 
fkre  can  be  fought,  though  they  themselves  are 
perpetually  weakening  the  vigour  of  the  com- 
batant ;  this  race  be  run,  though  they  are  inees- 
santly  obstructing  the  progress  of  him  who  runs 
by  some  hard  and  interfermg  command.  That 
our  compassionate  Judge,  who  *  knoweth  where- 
of we  are  made,  and  remembereth  that  we  are 
but  dust,*  is  particularly  touched  with  the  feeling 
of  their  infirmities,  can  never  be  doubted ;  but 
what  portion  of  forgiveness  he  will  extend  to 
those  who  lay  on  their  virtue,  hard  burdens  *  toe 
heavy  for  them  to  bear '  who  shall  say  ? 

To  keep  an  immortal  being  in  a  state  of  spi- 
ritual  darkness,  is  a  positive  disobedience  to  His 
law,  who  when  he  bestowed  the  Bible,  no  less 
than  when  he  created  the  material  world,  said 
Let  there  be  light.  It  were  well,  both  for  the 
advantage  of  master  and  servant,  that  the  latter 
should  have  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  fre 
quently  impressed  on  his  heart ;  that  his  con. 
science  should  be  made  familiar  with  a  system 
which  offers  such  clear  and  intelligible  proposi- 
tions  of  moral  duty.  The  striking  mterrogation 

*  how  shall  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin 
against  God  V  will  perhaps  operate  as  forcibly 
on  an  uncultivated  mind,  as  the  most  eloquent 
essay  to  prove  that  man  is  not  an  accountable 
being.  That  once  credited  promise,  that  *  they 
who  have  done  well  shall  go  into  everlasting 
life,'  will  be  more  grateful  to  the  spirit  of  a  plain 
man,  than  that  more  elq|rant  and  disinterested 
sentiment,  that  virtue  is  its  own  reu>srd.    That, 

*  he  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  sorely,*  is 
not  on  the  whole  a  dangerous,  or  a  misleading 
maxim.  And  *  well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant !  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  manv  things, 
though  offensive  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  philoeo- 
phic  dignity,  is  a  comfortable  support  to  humble 
and  suffering  piety.  That  *we  should  do  to 
others  as  we  would  they  should  do  to  us,*  it  a 
portable  measure  of  human  duty,  always  at  hand, 
as  always  referring  to  somettiing  within  him- 
self, not  amiss  for  a  poor  man  to  carry  constant 
ly  about  with  him,  who  has  neither  time  nor 
learning  to  search  fi>r  a  better.  It  is  an  uni- 
versal  and  compendious  law,  so  universal  as  to 
include  the  whole  compass  of  eooial  obligatioa ; 
so  compendious  as  to  be  inclosed  in  so  short  and 
plain  an  aphorism,  that  the  dullest  mind  cannot 
misapprehend,  nor  the  weakest  memory  forget 
it  It  is  convenient  for  bringing  out  on  all  the 
ordinary  occasions  of  life.     We  need  not  say, 

who  shall  go  up  to  heaven  and  bring  it  unto 
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US,  fbr  this  word  is  very  iu?h  onto  thee,  in 
thy  mouth  and  In  thy  heart,  Uiat  thon  mayest 
doit*« 

For  it  is  a  very  raluable  part  of  the  ffospel  of 
Christ,  that  though  it  is  an  entire  and  perfect 
system  in  its  desi^ !  though  it  exhibits  one 
great  plan  from  which  complete  trains  of  ai^u- 
ment,  and  connected  schemes  of  reasoning  may 
be  deduced ;  yet  in  compassion  to  the  multitude, 
fi>r  whom  this  benerolent  institution  was  in  a 
good  measure  designed,  and  who  could  not  have 
comprehended  a  long  chain  of  propositions,  or 
have  embraced  remote  deductions,  the  most  im- 
portant truths  of  doctrine,  and  the  most  essential 
documents  of  virtue,  are  detailed  in  single  max- 
ims,  and  comprised  in  short  sentences ;  inde- 
pendent of  themselves,  yet  making  a  necessary 
part  of  a  consummate  whole ;  from  a  ftw  of 
which  principles  the  whole  train  of  human  vir- 
tues has  been  deduced,  and  many  a  perfect  body 
of  ethics  has  been  framed. 

If  it  be  thought  wonderful,  that  from  so  few 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  so  few  fisfures  of  arithme- 
tic,  so  ftw  notes  in  music,  such  endless  combi- 
nations should  have  been  produced  in  their  re- 
spective  arts  how  far  more  beautiful  would  it 
be  to  trace  the  whole  circle  of  morals  thus  grow- 
ing-out  of  a  few  elementary  principles  of  gospel 
truth. 

AH  Seneca's  arguments  against  the  fbar  of 
death  never  yet  reconciled  one  reader  to  its  ap- 
proach half  so  effectually  as  the  humble  believer 
IS  reconciled  to  it  by  that  simple  persuasion,  *  1 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.* 

While  the  modern  philosopher  b  extending 
the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  by  under- 
taking to  prove  that  matter  is  eternal ;  or  en- 
larging the  stock  of  human  happiness,  by  de. 
monstratxng  the  extinction  of  spirit — it  can  do 
DO  harm  to  an  unlettered  man  to  believe,  that 

*  hesiven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  Grod's 
word  shall  not  pass  away.*  While  the  former 
b  indulging  the  profitable  inquiry  why  the 
Deity  made  the  world  so  late,  or  why  he  made  it 
at  all,  it  will  not  hurt  the  latter  to  beHeve  that 

*  in  the  beginning  Grod  made  the  world,*  and 
that  in  the  end  *  m  shall  judge  it  in  righteous- 
ness.* 

While  the  liberal  scholar  is  usefullj^  studying 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  let  him  rejoice 
that  his  more  illiterate  brother  possesses  the 

Elain  conviction  that  *  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
iw* — that  'love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neiAbour.* 
And  let  him  be  persuaded  that  he  hiuMelf, 
though  he  know  all  Tully*s  Offices  by  heart, 
maj  not  have  acquired  a  more  feeling  and  ope- 
rative sentiment  than  is  conveyed  to  the  com- 
mon  Christian  in  the  rule  to  'bisar  each  other's 
burthen.*  While  the  wit  is  criticising  the  creed, 
be  will  be  no  loser  by  encouraging  his  depend- 
ants to  keep  the  commandments ;  since  a  few 
mnih  simple  propositions  as  the  above  furnish  a 
more  practical  and  correct  rule  of  life  than  can 
be  gleaned  fh>m  all  the  volumes  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy, justly  eminent  as  many  of  them  are  fbr 
wisdom  and  purity.  For  (hough  they  abound 
with  passages  of  true  suUimity,  and  sentiments 
of  jpnt  monX  beau^,  yet  the  result  is  naturally 
defective,  the  conclusions  necessarily  contra- 
Vent,  xxz  11  and  13. 


dictory.T— This  was  no  feult  of  the  author,  but 
of  the  system.  The  vision  was  acute,  but  the 
light  was  dim*  The  sharpest  sagacity  could 
not  distinguish  spiritual  objectB,  in  the  twilight 
of  naturu  religion,  with  that  accuracy  with 
which  they  are  now  discerned  by  every  common 
Christian,  in  the  diffusion  of  gospel  light 

And  whether  it  be  that  what  depraves  the 
principle  darkens  the  intellect  also,  certain  it  is 
that  an  uneducated  serious  Christian  reads  his 
fiible  with  a  clearness  of  inteUigenoe,  with  an 
inteUectual  comment  which  no  sceptic  or  mere 
worldling  ever  attains.  The  former  has  not 
prejudged  the  cause  he  is  examining.  He  is 
not  oflen  led  by  his  jmssions,  still  more  rarely 
by  his  interest,  to  resist  hb  convictions.  While 
the  *■  secret  of  the  Lord  b  (obviously)  with  them 
that  fear  him,*  the  mind  d  them  who  fear  him 
not^  is  generally  prejudiced  by  a  retaining  fee 
firom  the  world,  from  their  [Nusions  or  their 
pride,  before  they  enter  on  the  inquiry. 

With  what  consistency  can  the  covetous  man 
embrace  a  religion  which  so  pointedly  forbids 
him  to  lay  up  treasures  on  earth  7*  How  will 
the  man  of  spirit,  as  the  world  b  pleased  to  call 
the  duellbt,  relbh  a  religion  which  allows  not 
*  the  sun  to  go  down  upon  his  wrath  7*  How 
can  the  ambitious  struggle  for  *a  kingdom 
which  b  not  in  thb  world,  and  embrace  a  faith 
which  commands  him  to  lay  down  his  crown  at 
the  feet  of  another  7*  How  should  the  professed 
wit  or  the  mere  philosopher  adopt  a  system 
which  demands  in  a  lofty  tone  of  derision, 
'Where  is  the  scribe?  Where  is  the  wise? 
Where  b  the  disputer  of  this  world  7*  How  will 
the  self-satisfied  Pharisee  endure  a  religion 
which,  while  it  peremptorily  demands  fh>m  him 
every  useful  action,  and  every  right  exertion, 
will  not  permit  him  to  rest  his  hope  of  salvation 
on  their  performance  7  He  whose  affbctions  are 
voluntarily  riveted  to  the  present  world,  will  not 
much  delight  in  a  scheme  whose  avowed  prin- 
ciples b  to  set  him  above  it  The  obvious  con- 
sequence of  these  '  hard  sayings,'  is  illustrated 
by  daily  instances.  *  Have  any  of  the  rulers 
believed  on  him  7*  b  a  question  not  confined  to 
the  first  age  of  hb  appearance.  Had  the  most 
enlighten^  philosophers  of  the  most  polbhed 
nations,  collected  all  the  scattered  wit  and  learn- 
ing of  the  world  into  one  point  in  order  to  in- 
vent  a  religion  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross  is  perhaps  precisely  the 
thing  they  would  never  have  hit  upon :  precisely 
the  thinff  which,  being  ofiTered  to  them,  they 
would  reject  The  intellectual  pride  of  the  phi- 
losopher  relished  it  as  little  as  tne  carnal  pride 
of  the  Jew ;  for  it  flattered  human  wit  no  more 
than  it  gratified  human  grandeur.  The  pride 
of  great  acquirements,  and  of  great  wealth, 
equally  obstructs  the  reception  of  divine  truth 
into  the  heart ;  and  whether  the  natural  man  be 
called  upon  to  part  either  from  '  great  posses- 
sions,* or  •  high  imaginations,*  he  equally  goes 
away  sorrowing. 


CHAP.  V. 

The  negligent  conduct  of  ChriitianB  no  real  ob 
jectum  against  Christianity.^Tfie  reason  w^i 
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U$  effects  are  not  more  manifeet  to  worldly 
merit  is  because  believers  do  not  lead  Chris- 
tian lives.  Professors  differ  but  Utile  in  their 
practice  from  unbelievers.  Even  real  Chris- 
tians or;  too  diffident  and  timid,  and  afraid 
tf  acting  up  to  their  principles, — The  absur- 
aity  of  the  charge  commonly  brought  against 
religious  people^  that  they  are  too  strict 

It  is,  an  objectioa  frequently  brouglit  affainst 
CfariBtianity,  that  if  it  exhibited  bo  perfect  a 
scheme,  If  its  influences  were  as  strong,  if  its 
effects  were  as  powerful,  as  its  friends  pre> 
tend«  it  must  have  produced  more  visible  con- 
sequences in  the  refbrmation  of  mankind.  This 
is  not  the  place  fblly  to  answer  this  objection, 
which  (like  all  the  other  cavils  against  our  re- 
ligion) oontinues  to  be  urged  just  as  if  it  never 
had  been  answered. 

That  vice  and  immorality  prevail  iii  no  small 
degree  in  countries  professing  Chrkstianity,  we 
need  not  go  out  of  our  own  to  be  convinced. 
But  that  this  is  the  case  only  because  thb  be- 
nign principle  is  not  suffered  to  operate  in  its 
fhU  power,  will  be  no  less  obvious  to  all  who  are 
sincere  in  their  inquiries  :  For  if  we  allow  (and 
who  that  examines  impartially  can  help  allow- 
in^)  that  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  Christi- 
anity  to  make  men  better,  then  it  must  be  the 
aversion  from  receiving  it,  and  not  the  fault  of 
the  principle,  which  prevents  them  from  be- 
commg  BO. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  effects 
which  Christianity  actually  produced  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  church,  when  it  was  received 
in  its  genuine  purity,  and  when  it  did  operate 
without  obstruction,  from  its  professors  at  least, 
will  want  no  oth  r  proof  of  its  inherent  power 
and  efficacy.  At  that  period,  its  most  decided 
and  industnous  enemy,  the  emperor  Julian, 
could  recommend  the  manners  of  Gallileans  to 
the  imitation  of  his  pagan  high  priests ;  though 
he  himself^  at  the  same  time,  was  doing  every 
tiling  which  the  most  inveterate  malice,  £arpen- 
d  hy  the  aeutest  wit,  and  backed  by  the  most 
absolute  power  could  devise,  to  discredit  their 
doctrines. 

Nor  would  the  efficacy  of  Christianity  be  less 
visible  now  in  influencing  the  conduct  of  its 
professors,  if  its  principles  were  heartily  and 
sincerely  received.  They  would,  were  they  of 
the  true  genuine  cast  operate  on  the  conduct  so 
effectually,  that  we  should  see  morak  and  man- 
ners growing  out  of  principles,  asVe  see  other 
consequences  grow  out  of  their  proper  and  na- 
tural causes.  Xet  but  this  great  spring  have  its 
unobstructed  play,  and  there  would  be  little  oc- 
casion to  declaim  against  this  excess  or  that 
enormity.  If  the  same  skill  and  care  which  are 
employed  in  curing  symptoms,  were  vigorously 
levelled  at  the  internal  principle  of  the  disease, 
the  moral  health  would  feel  the  benefit  If  that 
attention  which  is  bestowed  in  lopping  the  re- 
dundant and  unsightly  branches,  were  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  sound  and  uncorrupt  root, 
the  effiKst  of  this  labour  would  soon  be  discovered 
by  the  excellence  of  the  fruits. 

For  though,  even  in  the  highest  possible  ex- 
ertion  of  religious  principle,  and  the  most  dili- 
gent practice  of  all  its  consequential  train  of 


virtues,  man  would  still  find  evil  pr<^)ensiti«s 
enough,  in  his  fallen  nature,  to  make  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  counteract  them  by  keeping 
alive  his  diRgenoe  afler  higher  attainments,  and 
toquieken  his  aspirations  alter  a  bettei  state  ;  yet 
the  prevailing  temjper  would  be  in  general  riffht 
the  will  would  be  in  a  great  measure  rectified ; 
and  the  heart,  feeling,  and  acknowledging  its  dis- 
ease, would  apply  itself  diligently  to  the  only 
remedy.  Thus  though  even  the  best  men  have 
infyrmitiea  enough  to  deplore,  and  commit  sins 
enough  to  keep  them  deeply  humble,  and  feel 
mere  sensibly  than  others  the  imperfections  of 
that  vessel  in  which  their  heavenly  treasure  is 
hid,  they  however  have  the  internal  consolation 
of  knowing  that  they  shall  have  to  do  with  a 
merciful  Father,  who  '  despiseth  not  the  sighing 
of  the  contrite  heart,  nor  the  desire  of  such  as 
be  sorrowful,*  who  has  been  witness  to  all  their 
struggles  against  sin,  and  to  whom  they  can  ap- 
peal with  ^ter  for  the  sincerity  of  their  desires 
— ^  Lord  !  Thou  knowest  all  things  :  thou 
knowest  that  I  k>ve  Thee.* 

All  the  heavy  charges  which  have  boeo 
brought  against  relijrion  have  been  taken  from 
the  abuses  of  it  In  every  other  instance,  the 
injustice  of  this  proceeding  would  be  notorious : 
but  there  is  a  general  want  of  candour  in  4he 
judgment  of  men  on  this  subject,  which  we  do 
not  find  them  exercise  on  other  occasions ;  that 
of  throwing  the  fiiult  of  the  erring  or  ignorant 
professor  on  the  profession  itself. 

It  does  not  derogate  from  the  honourable  pro- 
fession of  arms,  that  there  are  cowards  and  brag- 
garts  in  the  army.  If  any  man  k)se  his  estate 
by  the  chicanery  of  an  attorney,  or  his  health 
by  the  blunder  of  a  physician,  it  is  commonly 
said  that  the  one  was  a  disgrace  to  his  business, 
and  the  other  was  ignorant  of  it ;  but  no  one 
therefore  concludes  that  law  and  physic  are 
contemptible  professions. 

Christianity  alone  is  obliged  to  bear  all  tlio 
obloquy  ineuired  by  the  misconduct  of  its  follew 
ers ;  to  sustain  all  the  reproach  excited  by  igno- 
rant, by  fanatical,  by  superstitious,  or  hypocritical 
profbssors.  But  whoever  accuses  it  of  a  tendency 
to  produce  the  errors  of  these  professors,  must 
have  picked  up  his  opinion  any  where  rather 
than  m  the  New  Testament ;  which  boc^  being 
the  only  authentic  history  of  Christianity,  is  that 
which  candour  would  naturally  consult  for  in- 
formation. 

But  as  worldly  and  irreligious  men  do  noc 
draw  their  notions  from  that  pure  fbuntain,  but 
from  the  polluted  stream  of  human  practice ;  m» 
they  form  their  judgment  of  Divine  truth  fitim 
the  conduct  of  those  who  pretend  to  be  en- 
lightened by  it ;  some  charitable  allowance  must 
be  made  fbr  the  contempt  which  they  entertain 
for  Christianity,  when  they  see  what  poor  effects 
it  produces  in  the  lives  of  the  generality  of  pro- 
fessing Christians.  What  do  they  obeerve  there 
which  can  lead  them  to  entertain  very  high 
ideas  of  the  principles  which  give  birth  to  sack 
practices  ? 

Do  men  of  the  world  discover  any  marked, 
any  decided  difference  between  the  conduct  of 
nominal  Christians  and  the  rest  of  their  neigh- 
bours who  pretend  to  no  religion  at  all?  I>o 
they  see,  in  the  daily  lives  of  such,  any  great 
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abnndanee  of  those  fraits  by  which  they  have 
heard  believers  are  to  be  known  ?  On  the  con- 
trary,  do  they  not  diacem  in  them  the  same 
anxtoos  and  unwearied  pursuit  after  the  things 
of  the  earth,  ae  in  those  who  do  not  profese  to 
have  any  tboaght  of  heaven  7  Do  not  they  see 
them  labour  as  sedulously  in  the  interests  of  a 
debasing  and  frivolous  dissipation,  as  those  who 
do  not  pretend  to  have  any  nobler  object  in 
Tiew  7  Is  there  not  the  same  eagerness  to  plunge 
into  all  sorts  of  follies  themselves,  and  the  same 
unrighteous  speed  in  introdueitig  their  children 
t3  them,  as  if  they  had  never  entered  into  a 
solemn  engagement  to  renounce  them?  Is 
there  not  Uie  same  self-indulgence,  the  same 
luxury,  and  the  same  passionate  attachment  to 
the  things  of  this  world  in  them,  as  is  visible  in 
those  who  do  not  look  for  another  ? 

Do  not  thoaghtless  neglect^  and  habitual  dis- 
sipation answer,  as  to  society,  all  the  ends  of  the 
most  decided  infidelity  7  Between  the  barely 
decent  and  the  openly  profane  there  is  indeed 
this  differenoe-^That  the  one,  by  making  no 
profession,  deceives  neither  the  world  nor  his 
own  heart :  while  the  other,  by  introducing  him- 
self  hi  forms,  fancies  that  lie  does  something, 
and  thanks  God  that  *  he  is  not  like  this  pub- 
lican.* The  one  only  shuts  his  eyes  upon  the 
danger  which  the  other  despises. 

But  these  unfruitful  professors  woul^  do  well 
to  recollect  that,  by  a  conduct  so  little  worthy 
of  their  high  calling,  they  not  only  violate  the 
law  to  which  they  nave  vowed  obedience,  but 
occasion  many  to  disbelieve  or  to  despise  it; 
that  the  V  are  Uius  in  a  great  measure  accounta. 
hie  for  the  infidelity  of  others,  and  of  course  will 
have  to  answer  fi>r  more  than  their  own  person- 
al offences.  For  did  they  in  any  respect  live 
up  to  the  principles  they  profess ;  did  they  adorn 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  by  a  life  in  any  de- 
gree consonant  to  their  faiUi ;  did  they  exhibit 
an^  thing  of  the  *  beauty  of  holiness*  in  their 
daily  conversation ;  they  would  then  give  such 
a  demonstrative  proof  not  only  of  the  sincerity 
of  their  own  obedience,  but  of  the  brightness 
of  that  (hvine  light  by  which  they  profess  to 
walk,  that  the  most  determined  unbeliever  would 
at  last  begin  to  think  there  must  he  Momething 
in  a  religion  of  which  the  effbcts  were  so  visible, 
and  the  fruits  so  amiable ;  and  in  time  be  led  to 
*  glorify,*  not  them^  not  the  imperfect  doers  of 
these  works,  but  *  their  Father,  which  is  in 
heaven.*  Whereas,  as  things  are  at  present 
carried  on,  the  obvious  conclusion  must  be, 
either  that  Christians  do  not  believe  in  the  re- 
ligion  they  profess,  or  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
t&  religion  itself. 

For  will  he  not  naturally  say,  that  if  its  in- 
fluences were  so  predominant,  its  consequences 
must  be  more  evident !  that,  if  the  prize  held  out 
were  really  so  bright,  those  who  truly  believed 
so,  would  surely  do  something,  and  9acr\fiee 
something  to  obtain  it ! 

This  effect  of  the  carelessness  of  believers  on 
the  hearU  of  others,  will  probabi  v  be  a  heavy 
ag^avation  of  their  own  guilt  at  the  final  reck- 
I  onmg  : — and  there  is  no  negligent  Christian  can 
guess  where  the  infection  of  his  example  may 
stop ;  or  how  remotely  it  may  be  pleaded  as  a 
Dailiation  of  the  sins  of  others,  who  either  may 


think  themselves  safe  while  they  are  only  doing 
what  Christian*s  allow  themselves  to  do ;  or  wht 
may  adduce  a  Christian's  habitual  violation  of 
the  divine  law,  as  a  presumptive  evidence  thst 
there  is  no  truth  in  Christianity. 

This  swells  the  amount  of  the  actual  mischief 
beyond  calculation;  and  there  is  something 
terrible  in  the  idea  of  this  sort  of  definite  evi^ 
that  the  careless  Christian  can  never  know  the 
extent  of  the  contagion  he  spreads,  nor  the  mul- 
tiplied infections  which  tJiey  may  communicate 
in  their  turn,  whom  hU  disorders  first  corrupted. 

And  there  is  this  farther  aggravation  of  his 
offence,  that  he  will  not  only  be  answerable  for 
all  the  positive  evils  of  which  his  example  is  the 
cause;  but  for  the  omission  of  all  the  probable 
good  which  might  have  been  called  forth  in 
others,  had  Mi  actions  been  consistent  with  his 
profeesion.  What  a  strong,  what  an  almost 
irresbtible  conviction  woold  it  carry  to  the 
hearts  of  unbelievers,  if  they  beheld  that  charac- 
teristie  difference  in  the  manner  of  Christians 
which  their  profession  gives  one  to  expect,  if 
they  saw  that  disinterestedness,  that  humility, 
sober-mindedness,  temperance,  simplicity,  and 
sincerity,  which  are  the  unavoidable  fruits  of  a 

S^nuine  faith !  and  which  the  Bible  has  taught 
em  to  expect  in  every  Christian. 

But,  while  a  man  talks  like  a  saint,  and  yet 
lives  like  a  sinner ;  while  he  profosses  to  believe 
like  an  apostle,  and  yet  leads  the  lifo  of  a  sen- 
sualist ;  talks  of  ardent  faith,  and  yet  exhibits  a 
cold  and  low  practice ;  boasts  himself  the  dis- 
ciple  of  a  meek  Master,  and  yet  is  as  much  a 
slave  to  bis  passions  as  they  who  acknowledge 
no  such  authority ;  while  he  appears  the  proud 
professor  of  an  humble  religion,  or  the  intem- 
perate champion  of  a  self-denying  one— such  a 
man  brings  Christianity  into  disrepute,  confirms 
those  in  error  who  might  have  been  awakened 
to  conviction,  strengthens  doubt  into  disbelief^ 
and  hardens  indifference  into  contempt 

Even  among  those  of  a  better  cast  and  a 
purer  principle,  the  excessive  restraints  of 
timidity,  caution,  and  that '  foar  of  man,  which 
bringeth  a  snare,*  confine,  and  almost  stifle  the 
generous  spirit  of  an  ardent  exertion  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  Christianity  may  patheti- 
cally  expostulate,  that  it  is  not  always  *  an  open 
enemy  which  dbhonours  her,*  but  her  *  familiar 
friend.*  And  *what  dost  thou  more  than 
others  7*  is  a  auestion  which  even  the  good  and 
worthy  should  oflen  ask  themselves,  in  order  to 
quicken  their  leal ;  to  prevent  the  total  stagna. 
tion  of  unexerted  principles,  on  the  one  hand 
or  the  danger,  on  the  other,  of  their  being  driven 
down  the  gulf  of  ruin  by  the  unresisted  and  con- 
fluent tides  of  temptation,  fashion,  and  example. 

In  a  very  strict  and  mortified  age,  of  which  a 
scrupulous  severity  was  the  pre&minant  cha- 
racter, precautions  against  an  excessive  zeal- 
might,  and  doubtless  would,  be  a  wholesome 
and  prudent  measure.  But  in  these  times  of 
relaxed  principle  and  frigid  indifference,  to  see 
people  80  vigilantly  on  their  guard  against  the 
imaginary  mischiefs  of  enthusiasm,  while  they 
runneadlong  into  the  real  opposite  perils  of  a 
destructive  hccntiousness,  reminds  us  of  the  one- 
eyed  animal  in  the*  fable ;  who,  living  on  the 
banks  of  the  ocean,  never  fancied  he  could  be 
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destrojed  any  way  but  by  drowning :  but,  while 
be  kept  that  one  eye  constantly  fix^  on  the  sea, 
on  which  side  he  concluded  all  the  peril  lay,  he 
was  devoured  by  an  enemy  on  the  dry  land, 
from  which  quarter  he  never  suspected  any 
danger. 

^e  not  the  mischiefs  of  an  enthusiastic  piety 
insisted  on  with  as  much  earnestness  as  if  an 
extravagant  devotion  were  the  prevailing  pro- 
penalty  1  Is  not  the  necessity  of  mo(]pration  as 
vehemently  urged  as  if  an  intemperate  zeal 
were  the  epidemic  distemper  of  the  great  world  7 
as  if  all  our  apparent  danger  and  natural  bias 
lay  on  the  side  of  a  too  rigid  austerity,  which 
required  the  discreet  and  constant  counteraction 
of  an  opposite  principle  7  Would  not  a  stranger 
be  almost  tempted  to  imagine,  from  the  frequent 
invectives  against  extreme  strictness,  that  ab- 
straction  from  the  world,  and  a  monastic  rage 
for  retreat,  were  the  ruling  temper  7  that  we 
were  in  some  danger  of  seeing  our  places  of  di- 
version  abandoned  and  the  enthusiastic  scenes 
of  the  ifoZy  Fathers  of  the  desert  acted  over  again 
by  the  frantic  and  uncontrollable  devotion  of 
our  young  persons  of  fashion  7 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  enthusiasm  is  sin 
evil  to  which  the  more  religious  of  the  lower 
class  are  peculiarly  exposed ;  and  this  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  upon  which  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enlarge.  But  who  will  be  hardy  enough 
to  assert  that  the  class  we  are  now  addressing, 
commonly  fall  into  the  same  error.  In  order  to 
establish  or  to  overthrow  thb  assertion,  let  each 
fashionable  reader  confess  whether,  within  the 
sphere  of  his  own  observation,  the  ikct  be  real- 
ised. Let  each  Uk'ing  this  vague  charge  spe- 
eifically  home  to  his  own  acquaintance.  Let 
him  honestly  decla^  what  proportion  of  noble 
enthusiasts,  what  number  of  honourable  fanatics 
his  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  great  world 
supplies.  Let  him  compare  the  list  of  his  en- 
thusiastic ^ith  that  of  his  luxurious  friends,  of 
his  fanatical  with  his  irreligious  acquaintance, 
of  *  the  righteous  overmuch*  with  such  as  '  care 
fer  none  of  these  things  ;*  of  the  strict  and  pre- 
cise with  that  of  the  loose  and  irregular,  of  those 
who  beggar  themselves  by  their  pious  alms,  with 
those  who  injure  their  fortune  by  extravagance ; 
of  those  who  *  are  lovers  of  God,*  with  those  who 
are  lovers  of  pleasure.  Let  him  declare  whether 
be  sees  more  of  his  associates  swallowed  up  in 
gloomy  meditation  or  immersed  in  sensuality ; 
whether  more  are  the  slaves  of  superstious  ob- 
servances or  of  ambition.  Surely  those  who  ad- 
dress the  rich  and  great  in  the  way  of  exhorta- 
tion^d  reproof,  would  do  particularly  well  to 
defiK  exactly  what  is  indeed  the  prevailing  cha- 
racter ;  lest,  for  want  of  such  discrimination 
they  should  heighten  the  disease  they  might 
wish  to  cure,  and  increase  the  bias  they  would 
desire  to  counteract,  by  addressing  to  the  vo- 
luptuary  cautions  which  belong  to  the  hermit, 
and  thus  aggravate  his  already  inflamed  appe- 
tites b^  invectives  against  an  evil  of  which  he 
is  in  little  danger. 

I^  however,  superstition,  where  it  rcallv  does 
exist,  injures  religion,  and  we  grant  that  it 
greatly  injures  it,  yet  we  insist  that  scepticism 
injures  it  no  less ,  for  to  deride,  or  to  omit  any 
of  the  component  parts  of  Christian  faith,  is 


surely  not  a  less  fatal  evil  than  making  oncooh 
manded  additions  to  it 

It  is  seriously  to  be  regretted  in  an  a^e  like 
the  present,  remarkable  for  indifference  m  reli 
gion  and  levity  in  manners  and  which  stands 
so  much  in  need  of  lively  patterns  of  firm  and 
resolute  piety,  that  many  who  really  are  Chris- 
tians on  the  soberest  conviction,  should  not  ap. 
pear  more  openly  and  decidedly  on  the  side  they 
have  espoused;  that  they  assimilate  so  very 
much  with  the  manners  of  those  about  them 
(which  manners  they  yet  scruple  not  to  disap 
prove)  and,  instead  of  an  avowed  but  prudent 
steadfastness,  which  miffht  draw  over  the  others, 
appear  evidently  fearful  of  being  thought  pre- 
cise and  overscrupulous ;  and  actually  seem  to 
disavow  their  rij^ht  principles,  by  concessions 
and  accommodations  not  strictly  consistent  with 
them.  They  often  seem  cautiously  afraid  of  do- 
ing  too  mucA,  and  going  too  far;  and  the  dan- 
gerous plea,  the  necessity  of  living  like  other 
people,  of  beinff  like  the  rest  of  the  worlds  and 
the  propriety  of  not  being  particular^  is  brought 
as  a  reasonable  apology  ror  a  too  yielding  asd 
indiscriminate  conformity. 

But,  at  a  time  when  aimoet  all  are  sinjdng 
into  the  prevailing  corruption,  how  beautiful,  a 
rare,  a  single  integrity  is,  let  the  instances  of 
Lot  and  Noah  declare !  And  to  those  with  whom 
a  poem  is  an  higher  authority  than  the  Bible 
let  me  recommend  the  most  animated  picture 
of  a  righteous  singularity  that  ever  was  delino 
ated  in 

^Tlie  Serapb  Abdiel,  ftithfUl  fbund 

Among  the  faiiblets,  faithful  only  be 

Among  innumerable  faliK.  unmov'd, 

Unshaicen,  unaeduc'd,  unterrify*d, 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love  and  zeal : 

Nor  numbers,  nor  example  with  him  wroaght 

To  swerve  ttom  truth  or  change  his  constant  mind. 

Though  single.  Par.  Lost,  B.  iv. 

Few  indeed  of  the  more  orderly  and  decen 
have  any  objection  to  that  degree  of  Religioi 
which  is  compatible  with  their  general  accept 
ance  with  others,  or  the  full  enjoyment  of  Iheii 
own  pleasures.  For  a  formal  and  ceremoniom 
exercise  of  the  outward  duties  of  Christianity 
may  not  only  be  kept  up  without  exciting  cen 
sure,  but  will  even  procure  a  certain  respect  anc 
confidence ;  and  is  not  quite  irreconcilable  witl. 
a  voluptuous  and  dissipated  life.  So  far  many 
so ;  and  so  far  as  *  godliness  is  profitable  to  the 
fife  that  is*  it  passes  without  reproach. 

But  as  soon  as  men  begin  to  consider  religiont 
exercises  not  as  a  decency,  but  a  duty ;  not  as  a 
commuUitlon  for  a  self-denying  life,  but  as  a 
means  to  promote  a  holy  temper  and  a  virtuous 
conduct ;  as  soon  as  they  feel  disposed  to  carry 
the  effect  of  their  devotion  into  their  daily  life 
as  soon  as  their  principles  discover  themselves, 
by  leadincf  them  to  withdraw  from  thoec  sccnce 
and  abstam  from  those  actions  in  which  the  p«y 
place  their  supreme  happiness ;  as  soon  as  some- 
thing is  to  be  done^  and  something  is  to  be  p/nrt- 
ed  loith,  tfcen  the  world  begins  to  take  offence, 
and  to  stigmatize  the  aeHvity  of  that  piety  whi<^ 
*  ad  been  commended  as  long  as  it  remained  tft 
operative f  and  had  only  evaporated  in  words. 

When  religion,  like  the  vital  principle,  take# 
its  seat  in  the  heart  and  sends  out  sopplies  of 
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tife  -and  heat  to  every  part ;  diffbset  motion,  soul, 
and  vijTour  through  the  whole  circulation,  and 
Informs  and  animates  the  whole  man;  when  it 
operates  on  the  practice,  influences  the  conver- 
sation, breaks  out  into  a  lively  zoal  for  the  ho- 
Dour  of  God,  and  the  best  interest  of  mankind, 
then  the  sincerity  of  heart  or  the  sanity  of  mind, 
of  that  person,  will  become  questionable ;  and 
it  must  be  owing  to  a  very  fortunate  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  indeed,  if  he  can  at  once 
preserve  the  character  of  parts  and  piety,  and 
retain  the  reputation  of  a  roan  of  sense  afler  he 
has  acquired  that  of  a  Christian. 

It  is  surely  a  folly  to  talk  of  being  too  holy, 
too  strict,  or  too  good.  When  there  really  hap- 
pens  to  appear  some  foundation  for  the  charge 
of  enthusiasm  (as  there  are  indeed  sometimes 
in  good  people  eccentricities  which  justify  the 
censure)  we  may  depend  upon  it,  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  some  defect  in  the  judgment,  and 
not  from  any  excess  in  the  piety :  for  in  good- 
ness there  is  no  excess :  and  it  is  as  preposter. 
ous  to  say  that  any  one  is  too  good,  or  too  pious, 
as  that  he  is  too  wise,  too  strong,  or  too  healthy : 
since  the  highest  point  in  all  these  is  only  the 
perfection  of  that  quality  which  we  admired  in 
a  lower  degree.  There  may  be  an  imprudent^ 
but,  there  cannot  be  a  superabundant  goodness. 
An  ardent  imagination  may  mislead  a  rightly 
turned  heart  ■  and  a  weak  intellect  may  incline 
the  best  intentioned  to  ascribe  too  much  value 
to  things  of  comparatively  small  importance. 
Such  a  one  not  having  discernment  enough  to 
perceive  where  the  force  and  stress  of  duty  lie, 
may  inadvertently  discredit  religion  by  a  too 
scrupulous  exactness  in  points  of  small  intrinsic 
value. — And  even  well-meaning  men  as  well  as 
hypocrites  may  think  they  have  done  a  merito- 
riotts  service  when  their  *  mint*  and  '  anise*  are 
rigorously  tithed. 

But  in  observing  the  *  weightier  matters  of 
Ibe  law,'  in  the  practice  of  universal  holiness, 
m  the  love  of  Grod,  there  can  be  no  possibility 
?f  exceeding,  while  there  is  no  limitation  in  the 
9ommand.  We  are  in  no  danger  of  loving  our 
neighbour  better  than  ourselves ;  and  let  us  re- 
nember  that  we  do  not  go  beyond,  but  fall  short 
7f  our  duty,  while  wo  love  him  less.  If  we  were 
commanded  to  love  God  with  some  of  our  heart, 
with  part  of  our  soul,  and  a  portion  of  oiu 
strength,  there  would  then  be  some  colour  for 
those  perpetual  cavils  about  the  proportion  of 
love  and  the  degree  of  obedience  which  are  due 
to  him.  But  as  the  command  b  so  definite,  so 
absolute,  so  comprehensive,  so  entire,  nothing 
ean  be  more  absurd  than  that  unmeaning,  but 
not  unfrequent  charge  brought  against  religious 
persons,  that  they  are  too  strict.  It  is  in  effect 
•^jing*  that  they  love  God  too  much,  and  serve 
him  too  well. 

The  foundation  of  this  silly  censure  is  com- 
monly  laid  in  the  first  principles  of  education, 
where  an  early  separation  is  systematically 
made  between  duty  and  pleasure.  One  of  the 
first  baite  held  out  for  the  encouragement  of 
children,  is  that  when  they  have  done  their  duty 
they  win  be  entitled  to  some  pleasure ;  thus 
fi>reibly  disjoining  what  should  oe  considered  as 
inseparable.  And  there  is  not  a  more  common 
justification  cf  that  idle  and  dissipated  manner 


in  which  the  second  half  of  the  Sunday  is  com. 
monly  spent,  even  by  those  who  make  a  con- 
science of  spending  the  former  part  properly, 
than  that,  •  now  they  have  done  their^duty,  they 
may  toke  their  pleasure.* 

But  while  Christian  observances  are  consider, 
ed  as  tasks,  which  are  to  be  got  over  to  entitle 
us  to  something  more  pleasant ;  as  a  burthen 
which  we  must  endure  m  order  to  propitiate  an 
inexoriU)le  judge,  who  makes  a  hard  bargain 
with  his  creatures,  and  allows  them  just  so 
much  amusement  in  pay  for  so  much  drudgery 
— we  must  not  wonder  that  such  low  views  are 
entertained  of  Christianity,  and  that  a  religious 
life  is  reprobated  as  strict  and  rigid. 

But  to  him  who  acte  from  the  nobler  motive 
of  love,  and  the  animating  power  of  the  chris. 
tian  hope,  the  exercise  b  the  reward,  the  per- 
mission is  the  privilege,  the  work  is  the  wages. 
He  does  not  carve  out  some  miserable  pleasure, 
and  stipubte  for  some  meagre  diversion,  to  pay 
himself  for  the  hard  performance  of  his  duty 
who  in  that  very  performance  experiences  the 
highest  pleasure ;  and  feels  the  truest  gratifica- 
tion of  which  hb  nature  b  capable,  in  devoting 
the  noblest  part  of  that  nature  to  His  service,  to 
whom  he  owes  all,  because  from  Him  he  has 
received  alL 

This  reprobated  strictness,  therefore,  so  far 
from  being  the  source  of  discomfort  and  mbery, 
as  b  pretended,  is  in  reality  the  true  cause  of 
actual  enjoyment,  by  laying  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  all  those  turbulent  and  uneasy  passions,  the 
unreserved  and  yet  imperfect  gratification  of 
which  does  so  much  more  tendto  disturb  our 
happiness,  than  that  self-government  which 
Christianity  enjoins. 

But  all  precepte  seem  rigorous,  all  observances 
are  really  hard,  where  there  is  not  an  entire 
conviction  of  God's  right  to  our  obedience  and 
an  internal  principle  of  faith  and  love  to  make 
that  obedience  pleasant  A  religious  life  is  in- 
deed a  hard  bondage  to  one  immersed  in  the 
practices  of  the  woAd,  and  under  the  dominion 
of  ite  appetites  and  passions.  To  a  real  Chris, 
tian  it  is  '  perfect  freedom.*  He  does  not  now 
abstoin  firom  such  and  such  thin^,  merely  be- 
cause  they  are  fbrbidden  (as  he  did  in  the  first 
stages  of  his  progress)  but  because  his  soul  has 
no  longer  any  pleasure  in  them.  And  it  would 
be  the  severest  of  all  punbhmente  to  oblige  him 
to  return  to  those  practices,  from  which  he  once 
abstained  with  difficulty,  and  through  the  less 
noble  principle  of  fear. 

There  is  not,  therefore,  perhaps,  a  greater 
misteke  than  that  common  notion  entertained 
by  the  more  orderly  part  of  the  fashionable 
world,  that  a  little  religion  will  make  people 
happy,  but  that  a  high  degree  of  it  is  incom. 
patible  with  all  enjoyment.  For  surely  that  re 
ligion  can  add  little  to  a  man*s  happiness  which 
restrains  him  from  the  commission  of  a  wronr 
action,  but  which  does  not  pretend  to  extingubb 
the  bad  principle  from  which  the  act  proceeded. 
A  religion  which  ties  the  hands,  without  chang- 
ing  the  heart ;  which,  like  the  hell  of  Tantalus, 
subdues  not  the  desire,  yet  forbids  the  ^rratifica- 
tion,  is  indeed  an  unoomfbrtabie  religion :  and 
such  a  -religion,  though  it  may  gain  a  man 
something  on  the  side  of  reputation,  w?U  give 
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him  but  little  inward  comfort  For  what  true 
peaod  can  that  heart  enjoy  which  is  lefl  a  prey 
to  that  temper  which  produced  the  evil,  even 
though  terror  or  shame  may  have  prevented  the 
outward  act 

That  oeople  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  a  dissi- 
pated  life  should  conceive  of  religion  as  a  diffi- 
cult and  ev^a  unattainable  state,  it  is  easy  to 
believe.  That  they  should  conceive  of  it  as  an 
unhappy  state,  is  the  consummation  of  their 
error  and  their  ignorance :  for  that  a  rational 
being  should  have  his  understanding  oniightsn- 
ed;  that  an  immortal  being  should  have  his 
▼lews  extended  and  enlarged ;  that  a  helpUsa  be- 
ing should  have  a  consciousness  of  assistance  ; 
a  sinful  being  the  prospect  of  a  pardon,  or  a 
^len  one  the  assurance  of  restoration,  does  not 
seem  a  probable  ground  of  unhappiness :  and  on 
any  other  subject  but  religion,  such  reasoning 
would  not  be  admissible. 


CHAP.  VI. 

A  ttranger,  from  ob$trving  thefatfrnmuMe  mode 
of  life^  tiould  not  take  this  to  he  a  Christian 
country. — Liveo  of  prcfeooing  Chriotiano  ex- 
amined hy  a  eomparieon  wUh  the  OoopeL — 
Chriotiamty  not  made  the  rule  of  life^  even  by 
those  uihojrofeMS  to  receive  it  as  an  object  oj 
faith.-r^Temporizing  writers  contribute  to 
Unoer  the  credit  of  Christianity.  Loose  ha- 
rangues on  morals  not  calculated  to  reform  the 
heart. 

The  Christian  religion  is  not  intended,  as 
lome  of  its  fashionable  professors  seem  to  fancy, 
to  operate  as  a  charm,  a  talisman,  or  incantation, 
and  to  produce  its  efl^t  by  our  pronouncing 
certain  mystical  words,  attending  at  certain  con- 
secrated places,  and  performing  certain  hallow- 
ed ceremonies ;  but  it  is  an  active,  vital,  influ- 
ential principle,  operating  on  the  heart,  restrain. 
bag  the  desires,  affecting  the  general  conduct, 
and  as  much  regulating  our  commerce  with  the 
world,  our  business,  pleasures,  and  enjoyments, 
our  conversations,  designs,  and  actions,  as  our 
behaviour  in  public  worship,  or  even  in  private 
devotion. 

That  the  effects  of  such  a  principle  are  strik- 
ingly visible  in  the  lives  and  manners  of  the 
generality  of  those  who  give  the  law  to  fashion, 
will  not  perhaps  be  insisted  on.  And  indeed, 
the  whole  present  system  of  fashionable  life  is 
utterly  destructive  of  seriousness.  To  instance 
only  in  the  growing  habit  of  frequenting  great 
assemblies,  which  is  generally  thought  insigni- 
ficant, and  is  in  effect  so  vapid,  that  one  almost 
wonders  how  it  can  be  dangerous ; — ^it  would 
excite  laughter,  because  we  are  so  broken  into 
the  habi^  were  I  to  insist  on  the  immorality  of 
passing  one*s  whole  life  in  a  crowd. — But  those 
promiscuous  myriads  which  compose  the  so- 
ciety,  falsely  so  called,  of  the  gay  world ;  who 
are  brought  together  without  esteem,  remain 
without  pleasure,  and  part  without  regret ;  who 
live  in  a  round  of  diversions,  the  possession  of 
which  is  so  joyless,  though  the  absence  is  so  in- 
supportable ;  these,  by  the  mere  force  of  inces- 
sant  and  indiscriminate  association    weaken. ' 


and  in  time  wear  out,  the  best  feelings  and  af- 
fections of  the  human  heart  And  the  mere 
spirit  of  dissipation,  thus  contracted  from  inva- 
riable habit,  even  detached  from  all  its  concomi- 
tant  evils,  is  in  itself  as  hostile  to  a  religious 
spirit,  as  more  positive  and  actual  ollences.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  say  that  it  is  as  criminal ;  I 
only  insist  that  it  is  as  opposite  to  that  heavenly 
mindedness  which  is  the  essence  of  the  Chris- 
tian  temper. 

Let  us  suppose  an  ignorant  and  unprejudiced 
spectator,  who  should  have  been  taught  the 
theory  of  all  the  religions  on  the  globe,  brought 
hither  from  the  other  hemisphere.  Set  him 
down  in  the  politest  part  of  our  capital,  and  let 
him  determine,  if  he  can,  except  from  what  he 
shall  see  interwoven  in  the  texture  of  our  laws, 
and  kept  up  in  the  service  of  our  churckes,to  what 
particular  religion  we  belong.  Let  him  not  mix 
entirely  with  Uie  most  flagitious,  but  only  with 
the  most  fashionable;  at  least,  let  him  keep 
what  they  themselves  call  the  best  company.  Let 
him  scrutinize  into  the  manners,  customs,  ha- 
bits, and  diversions,  most  in  vogue,  and  then  in- 
fer from  all  he  has  seen  and  heard,  what  is  the 
established  religion  of  the  land. 

That  it  could  not  be  the  Jewish  he  would 
soon  discover :  for  of  rites,  ceremonies,  and  ex- 
ternal  observances,  he  would  trace  but  slender 
remains.  He  would  be  equallv  convinced  that 
it  could  not  be  the  religion  of  old  Greece  and 
Rome ;  for  that  enjoined  reverence  to  the  gods, 
and  inculcated  obedience  to  the  laws.  His  most 
probable  conclusion  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
Mahometan  faith,  did  not  the  excessive  indulg- 
ence  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  in  an 
article  of  intemperance  prohibited  even  by  the 
sensual  prophet  of  Arabia,  defeat  that  conjeo- 
ture. 

How  would  the  petrified  inquirer  be  astonish- 
ed,  if  he  were  told  that  all  these  gay,  thought, 
less,  luxurious,  dissipated  persons,  professed  a 
religion,  meek,  spiritual,  self-denying;  of  which 
humility,  poverty  of  spirit,  a  renewed  mind,  and 
non-conformity  to  the  world,  were  specific  dis- 
tinctions ! 

When  be  saw  the  sons  of  men  of  fortune, 
scarcely  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  school,  admit- 
ted to  be  spectators  of  the  turbulent  and  unnatu- 
ral  diversions  of  racing  and  gaming ;  and  the 
almost  infant  daughters,  even  of  wise  and  vir- 
tuous mothers  (an  mnovation  which  fashion  her- 
self  forbade  till  now)  carried  with  most  unthrifty 
anticipation  to  Uie  frequent  and  late  protracted 
ball — would  he  believe  that  we  were  of  a  religion 
which  has  required  from  those  very  parents  a 
solemn  vow  that  Uiese  children  should  be  bred 
up  *  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord? 
That  they  should  constantly  '  believe  God*s  holy 
word  and  keep  his  commandments  7' 

When  he  observed  the  turmoils  of  ambition, 
the  competitions  of  vanity,  the  ardent  thirst  for 
the  possession  of  wealth,  and  the  wild  misappli- 
cation of  it  when  possessed ;  how  could  he  pe^ 
suade  himself  that  all  these  anxious  pursuers  of 
present  enjoyment  were  the  disciples  of  a  mas 
ter  who  exhibited  the  very  character  and  es 
scticc  of  his  religion,  as  it  were  in  a  motto— 
*  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  I' 

When  he  beheld  those  nocturnal   clubs,  ■• 
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subversive  of  private  virtue  and  domestic  happi. 
ness,  would  be  conceive  that  we  were  of  a  reli- 
^on  which  in  express  terms  'exhorts  young 
men  to  be  sober-minded  7* 

When  he  saw  those  magnificent  and  brightly 
Illuminated  structui-es  which  decorate  and  dis. 
grace  the  very  precincts  of  the  ro^al  residence, 
(so  free  itself  from  all  these  pollutions)  when  he 
beheld  the  niffhtly  offerings  made  to  the  demon 
of  play,  on  vmose  cruel  altar  the  fortune  and 
happiness  of  wives  and  children  are  offered  up 
without  remorse ;  would  he  not  conclude  that 
we  were  of  some  of  those  barbarous  religions 
which  enjoins  unnatural  sacrifices,  and  whose 
horrid  deities  are  appeased  with  nothing  less 
than  human  victims  7 

Now  ought  we  not  to  pardon  our  imaginary 
spectator^  if  he  should  not  at  once  conclude  that 
all  the  varbus  descriptions  of  persons  above  no- 
ticed professed  the  Christian  religion ;  supposing 
him  to  have  no  other  way  of  determining  but 
by  the  conformity  of  their  manners  to  that  rule 
by  which  he  had  undertaken  to  judge  them  7 
We  indeed  must  judge  with  a  certain  latitude, 
and  candidly  take  the  present  state  of  society 
into  the  account ;  which  in  some  few  instances, 
perhaps,  must  be  allowed  to  dispense  with  that 
literal  strictness,  which  more  peculiarly  belong- 
ed to  the  first  ages  of  the  Gospel. 

But  as  this  is  really  a  Christian  country,  pro- 
fessing to  enjoy  the  purest  faith  in  the  purest 
form.  It  cannot  be  unreasonable  to  go  a  little 
fiirther,  and  inquire  whether  Christianity,  how- 
ever  firmly  established  and  generally  professed 
in  it,  is  really  practised  by  that  order  of  fashion- 
able persons,  who,  while  they  are  absorbed  in 
the  delights  of  the  world,  and  their  whole  souls 
devoted  to  ti\e  pursuit  of  pleasure,  yet  still  arro- 
gate  to  themselves  the  honourable  name  of  Chris- 
tians, and  occasionally  tesfcifV  their  claim  to  this 
hif  h  character,  by  a  general  profession  of  their 
beL'ef  in,  and  a  decent  occasional  compliance 
with  the  forms  of  religion,  and  the  ordinances 
of  our  church? 

This  inquiry  must  be  made,  not  by  a  compa- 
rison with  the  state  of  Christianity  in  other 
countries  (a  mode  always  fallacious,  whether 
adopted  by  nations  or  individuals,  is  that  of  com- 
paring themselves  with  those  who  are  still 
worse)  nor  must  it  be  made  from  any  notions 
drawn  from  custom,  or  any  other  human  stand- 
ard ;  but  from  a  scripture  view  of  what  real  re- 
ligion is ;  from  any  one  of  those  striking  and 
comprehensive  representations  of  it,  which  may 
be  found  condensed  in  so  many  single  passages 
of  the  sacred  writings. 

Whoever  then  kraks  into  the  Book  of  God, 
and  observes  its  prevailing  spirit,  and  then  looks 
into  that  part  of  the  world  under  consideration, 
will  not  surely  be  thought  very  censorious,  if  he 
pronounce  that  the  conformity  between  them 
does  not  seem  to  be  eery  striking;  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  one  do  not  very  evidently  appear  to 
be  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  the  other.  Will  he 
discover  that  the  Christian  religion  is  so  much 
as  pretended  to  be  made  the  rule  of  life  even  by 
that  decent  order  who  profess  not  to  have  dis- 
carded it  as  an  object  of  faith  7  Do  even  the 
more  regular,  who  neglect  not  public  observan- 
ces, consider  Christianity  as  the  measure  of  their 
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actiong !  Do  even  what  the  world  c<ills  religi 
ous  persons,  employ  their  time,  their  abilities* 
and  their  fortune,  as  talents  for  which  they  how- 
ever confess  they  believe  themselves  accounta- 
ble :  or  do  they,  in  any  respect  live,  I  will  not 
say  up  to  their  profession  (for  what  human  being 
does  so?)  but  in  any  consistency  with  it,  or  even 
with  an  eye  to  its  predominant  tendencies  7  Do 
persons  in  general  of  this  description  scorn  to 
consider  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as 
any  thing  more  than  a  form  of  words  necessary 
indeed  to  be  repeated,  and  proper  to  be  believed  ? 
But  do  they  consider  them  as  necessary  to  be 
adopted  into  a  governing  principle  of  action  7 

Is  it  acting  a  consistent  part  to  declare  in  the 
solemn  assemblies  that  they  are  '  miserable 
offenders,'  and  that  *  there  is  no  health  in  them,* 
and  yet  never  in  their  daily  lives  to  discover 
any  symptom  of  that  humility  and  selflabase 
ment,  which  should  naturally  be  implied  in  such 
a  declaration  7 

Is  it  reasonable  or  compatible,  I  will  not  say 
with  piety,  but  with  good  sense,  earnestly  to  la- 
ment having  *  followed  the  devices  and  desires 
of  their  own  hearts,*  and  then  deliberately  to 
plunge  into  such  a  torrent  of  dissipations  as 
clearly  indicates  that  -  they  do  not  strugj?le  to 
oppose  one  of  these  devices,  to  resist  one  of  these 
desires  7  I  dare  not  say  this  is  hypocrisy,  I  do 
not  believe  it  is,  but  surely  it  is  inconsistency. 

*  Be  je  not  conformed  to  this  world,'  is  a  lead- 
ing prmciple  in  the  book  the^  acknowledge  as 
their  guide.  But  afler  unresistingly  assenting 
to  this  as  a  doctrinal  truth,  at  churcn — how  ab- 
surd  would  they  think  any  one  who  should  ex- 
pect them  to  adopt  it  into  their  practice  !  Per- 
haps the  wbole  law  of  God  does  not  exhibit  a 
single  precept  more  expressly,  more  steadily, 
and  more  uniformly  rejected  by  the  class  in 
question.  If  it  mean  any  thing,  it  can  hardly 
be  consistent  with  that  mode  of  life  emphatical- 
ly distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  fashion- 
able. 

Now,  would  it  be  much  more  absurd  (for  any 
other  reason  but  because  it  is  not  the  custom)  if 
our  legislators  were  to  meet  one  day  in  every 
week,  gravely  to  read  over  all  the  obsolete  sta- 
tutes, and  rescinded  acts  of  parliament,  than  it 
is  for  the  order  of  persons  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion to  assemble  every  Sunday,  to  profess  their 
belief  in  and  submission  to  a  system  of  princi. 
pies,  which  they  do  not  so  much  as  intend  shall 
be  binding  on  their  practice  7 

But  to  continue  our  inquiry. — ^There  is  not  a 
more  common  or  more  intelUgible  definition  of 
human  duty,  than  that  of  '  Fear  God,  and  keep 
his  commandments.*  Now,  as  to  the  first  of 
these  inseparable  precepts,  can  we,  with  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  charity,  be  very  forward  to  con- 
clude that  God  is  really  *  very  greatly  feared'  in 
secret,  by  those  who  give  too  manifest  indica 
tions  that  they  live  •  without  him  in  the  world  7 
And  as  to  the  latter  precept,  which  naturally 
grows  out  of  the  other — without  noticing  any  of 
the  flagrant  breaches  of  the  moral  law,  let  us 
only  confine  ourselves  to  the  allowed,  g-eneral, 
and  notorious  violation  of  the  third  and  fourth 
commandments,  by  the  higher  as  well  as  by  the 
lower  orders;  breaches  so  flagrant,  that  they 
force  themselves  on  the  observation  of  the  noit 
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inattentive,  too  palpably  to  be  either  annotioed 
or  palliated. 

Shall  we  have  reason  to  change  our  opinion  if 
we  take  that  Divine  representation  of  the  sum 
and  substance  of  religion,  and  apply  it  as  a 
touchstone  in  the  present  trial — *Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  aU  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  ihy  mind,  and  with  aU  thy  sonl,  and 
with  all  thy  strength,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self?* Now,  judge  by  inference,  do  we  see 
many  public  proofs  of  that  heavenly-mindedness 
which  would  be  the  inevitable  effect  of  such  a 
fervent  and  animated  dedication  of  all  the  pow- 
.  ers,  faculties,  and  affections  of  the  soul  to  Him 
who  gave  it  7  And,  as  to  the  great  role  of  social 
duty  expressed  in  the  second  clause,  do  ^e  ob- 
serve  as  much  of  that  considerate  kiiidnesis,  that 
pure  disinterestedness,  that  conscientious  atten. 
tion  to  the  comfort  of  others,  eepecially  of  de- 
pendents and  inferiors,  as  mi|^ht  be  expected 
from  those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  so  un- 
erring a  standard  of  conduct?  a  standard,  which, 
if  impartially  consulted,  must  make  our  kind- 
ness to  others  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  our 
self-love;  a  rule  in  which  christian  principle, 
operating  on  human  sensibility,  could  not  fail 
to  decide  aright  in  every  suppoeeable  case.  For 
no  man  can  doubt  how  he  ought  to  act  towards 
another,  while  the  inward  corresponding  8U|[- 
eestions  of  conscience  and  feeling  concur  in 
letting  him  know  how  he  would  wish,  in  a  change 
of  circumstances,  that  others  should  act  towards 
him. 

Or  suppose  we  take  a  more  detailed  survey, 
by  a  third  rule,  which  indeed  is  not  so  much  the 
principle  as  the  effect  of  piety — *  True  religion, 
and  undeiiled  before  Grod  and  the  Father,  is  this : 
to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afflic- 
tion, and  to  keep  himself  urupotted  from  the 
juDorld,^  Now,  if  Christianity  insists  that  obedi- 
"ence  to  the  latter  iniunction  be  the  true  evidence 
of  the  sincerity  of  tnose  who  fulfil  the  former,  is 
the  beneficence  of  the  fashionable  world  very 
strikingly  illustrated  by  this  spotless  purity,  this 
exemption  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world, 
which  is  here  declared  to  be  its  invariable  con- 
oomitant? 

But  if  I  wore  to  venture  to  take  my  estimate 
•vith  a  view  more  immediately  evangelical;  if  I 
presumed  to  look  for  that  genuine  Christianity 
which  consists  in  repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;*  to  insist,  that 
whatever  natural  religion  and  fashionable  reli- 
gion  may  teach,  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Chrit- 
iian  religion  to  humble  the  sinner  and  exalt  the 
Saviour ;  to  insist  that  not  only  the  grossly  fla- 
gitious,  but  that  aU  have  sinned ;  that  aU  are  by 
nature  in  a  state  of  condemnation ;  that  all  stand 
in  need  of  mercy,  of  which  there  is  no  hope  bat 
on  the  Gospel  terms ;  that  eternal  life  is  pro- 
mised  to  those  only  who  accept  it  on  the  offered 
conditions  of  '  faith,  repentance,  and  renewed 
obedience ;' — if  I  were  to  insist  on  such  eviden- 
ces of  our  Christianity  as  these ;  if  I  were  to 
express  these  doctrines  in  plain  scriptural  terms 
without  lowering,  qualifying,  disguising,  or  do- 
ing them  away  ;  if  I  were  to  insist  on  this  belief, 
and  its  implied  and  corresponding  practices ;  I 
am  aware  that,  with  whatever  condescending 
patience  tins  little  tract  might  have  been  so  far 


perused,  many  a  fashionable  reader  would  here 
throw  it  aside,  as  having  now  detected  the  pal. 
pable  enthusiast,  the  abettor  of  *  strange  doc 
trines,*  long  ago  consigned  over  by  the  libera) 
and  the  pohte  to  bigots  and  fanatics.  And  yet 
if  the  Bible  be  true,  this  is  a  simple  and  fiuthfii 
description  of  Christianity. 

Surely  men  forget  that  we  are  urging  them 
upon  their  own  principles ;  that  while  we  art 
urging  them  with  motives  drawn  from  Chris 
tianity,  they  seem  to  have  as  little  concern  in 
these  motives  as  if  they  themselves  were  of  an- 
other  religion.  It  is  not  a  name  that  will  stand 
us  instead.  It  is  not  merely  glorying  in  the  title 
of  Christians,  while  we  are  living  in  the  neglect 
of  its  precepts ;  it  is  not  in  valuing  ourselves  on 
the  piofession  of  religion  as  creditable,  while  we 
reject  the  power  of  it  as  fanatical,  that  will  save 
us  !  In  any  other  circumstances  of  life  it  would 
be  accounted  absurd  to  have  a  set  of  propositions, 
principles,  statutes,  or  fundamental  articles,  and 
not  to  make  them  the  ground  of  our  acting  as 
well  as  of  our  reasoning.  In  these  supposed  in- 
stances  the  blame  would  lie  in  the  contradiction, 
in  religion  it  lies  in  the  agreement  Strange ! 
that  to  act  in  consequence  of  received  and  ac- 
knowledged principles,  should  be  accounted 
weakness  !  Strange,  that  what  alone  is  truly  con- . 
sistent,  should  be  branded  as  absurd  !  Strange, 
that  men  must  really  forbear  to  act  rationally, 
only  that  they  may  not  be  reckoned  mad ! 
Strange,  that  they  should  be  commended  for 
having  prayed  in  the  excellent  words  of  the  Bi- 
ble and  of  our  church,  for  *  a  clean  heart,  and  a 
right  spirit ;'  and  yet,  if  they  gave  any  sign  of 
such  a  transformation  of  heart,  they  should  be 
accounted,  if  not  fanatical,  at  least,  singular, 
wea^  or  melancholy  men. 

AJier  having,  however,  just  ventured  to  hint 
at  what  are  indeed  the  humbling  doctrines  of 
the  ^pel,  the  doctrines  to  which  alone  eternal 
life  IS  promised,  I  shall  in  deep  humility  forbear 
to  enlarge  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  has 
been  exhausted  by  the  labours  of'^wisc  and  pious 
men  in  all  ages.  Unhappily,  however,  the  most 
awakening  of  these  writers  are  not  the  favourite 
guests  in  the  closets  of  the  more  fashionable 
Christians ;  who,  when  they  happen  to  be  more 
seriously  disposed  than  ordinary,  are  fond  of 
finding  out  some  middle  kind  of  reading,  which 
recommends  some  half-way  state,  something 
between  Paganism  and  Christianity,  suspending 
the  mind,  liae  the  position  of  Mahomet^s  tomb, 
between  earth  and  heaven :  a  kind  of  reading 
which,  while  it  quiets  the  conscience  by  being 
on  the  side  of  morals,  neither  awakens  fear,  nor 
alarms  security.  By  .dealing  in  generals,  it 
comes  home  to  the  hearts  of  none :  it  flatters  the 
passions  of  the  reader,  by  ascribing  high  merits 
to  the  performance  of  certain  right  actions,  and 
the  forbearance  from  certain  wrong  ones ;  among 
which,  that  reader  must  be  very  unlucky  indeed 
who  does  not  find  some  performances  and  some 
forbearances  of  his  own.  It  at  once  enables  him 
to  keep  heaven  in  his  eye,  and  the  world  in  his 
heart  It  agreeably  represents  tlic  readers  to 
themselves  as  amiable  persons,  guilty  indeed  of 
a  few  faults,  but  never  as  condemned  dinners 
under  sentence  of  death.  It  commonly  abounds 
with  high  encomiums  on  the  dignity  of  human 
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nature ;  the  good  effects  of  virtue  od  health,  for- 
tune, and  reputation :  the  dangers  of  a  blind 
seal,  the  mischiefs  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  folly 
of  singularity,  with  various  other  kindred  senti- 
ments ,'  which,  if  they  do  not  fall  in  of  them- 
selves  with  the  corruptions  of  our  nature,  may, 
by  a  little  warping,  be  easily  accommodated  to 
them. 

These  are  the  too  successful  practices  of  cer- 
tain luke-warm  and  temporizbg  divines,  who 
have  become  popular  by  blunting  the  edre  of 
the  heavenly  tempered  weapon,  whose  salutary 
keenness,  but  for  their  'deceitful  handling,* 
would  oflen  '  pierce  to  the  dividing  asunder  of 
soul  and  spirit* 

But  those  severer  preachers  of  righteousness, 
who  disgust  by  applying  too  closely  to  the  con- 
science ;  who  probe  the  inmost  heart  and  lay 
open  all  its  latent  peccancies;  who  treat  of 
principles  as  the  only  certain  source  of  man. 
ners ;  who  lay  the  axe  at  the  root,  oflener  than 
the  pruning  knife  to  the  branch;  who  insist 
much  and  oflen  on  the  great  leading  truths,  that 
man  is  a  fallen  creature,  who  must  be  restored, 
if  restored  at  all,  by  means  very  little  flattering 
to  human  pride  such  heart-searching  writers 
as  these  will  seldom  find  access  to  the  houses 
and  hearts  of  the  more  modish  Christians,  unless 
the  V  happen  to  owe  their  admission  to  some  sub- 
ordmate  quality  of  style ;  unless  they  can  cap- 
tivate, with  the  seducing  graces  of  language, 
those  weU-brcMi  readers,  who  are  childishly 
amusing  themselves  with  the  gambh,  when  they 
are  perishing  for  want  of  food ;  who  are  search- 
tng  for  polished  periods  when  they  should  be  in 
quest  of  alarming  truths :  who  are  looking  for 
elegance  of  composition  when  they  should  be 
anxious  lor  eternal  life. 

Whatever  comparative  praise  may  be  due  to 
the  former  class  of  writers,  when  viewed  with 
others  of  a  less  decent  order,  ^et  I  am  not  sure 
whether  so  many  books  of  fVigid  morality,  ej/- 
bibiting  such  inferior  motives  of  action,  such  mo- 
derate representations  of  duty,  and  such  a  low 
standard  of  principle ;  have  not  done  religion 
much  more  harm  than  good ;  whether  they  do 
not  lead  many  a  reader  to  inquire  what  is  the 
lowest  degree  in  the  scale  of  virtue  with  which 
he  may  content  himself^  so  as  barely  to  escape 
eternal  punishment;  how  much  indulffence  he 
may  allow  himself^  without  absolutely  forfeiting 
bis  chance  of  safety :  what  is  the  uttermost  verge 
to  which  he  may  venture  of  this  world*s  enjoy- 
ment, and  yet  just  keep  within  a  possibility  of 
hope  for  the  next:  adjusting  the  scales  of  indul- 
gence and  security  with  such  a  scrupulous  equi- 
ubrium,  as  not  to  lose  much  pleasure,  yet  not 
incur  much  penalty. 

This  is  hardly  an  exaggerated  representa- 
tion ;  and  to  these  low  views  of  dut^  is  partly 
owing  so  much  of  that  bare- weight  virtue  with 
which  even  Christians  are  apt  to  content  them, 
selves ;  fighting  for  every  inch  of  ground  which 
may  possibly  he  taken  within  the  pales  of  per- 
mission, and  stretching  those  pales  to  the  ut- 
most edge  of  that  limitation  about  which  tbo 
world  and  Jie  Bible  contend. 

But  while  the  nominal  Christian  is  persuad- 
ing himself  that  there  can  be  no  barm  in  going 
aUttle  further^  the  real  Christian  is  always  a&aid 


of  groing  too  far.  While  the  one  is  debating  for 
a  little  more  disputed  ground,  the  other  is  so 
fearful  of  straying  into  the  regions  of  unhallow- 
ed  indulgence,  tluit  he  keeps  at  a  prudent  dis- 
tance from  the  extremity  of  his  permitted 
limits ;  and  is  anxious  in  restricting  as  the  other 
is  desirous  of  extending  them.  One  thing  is 
clear,  and  it  may  be  no  bad  indication  by  which 
to  discover  the  state  of  man*s  heart  to  himself; 
while  he  is  contending  for  this  allowance,  and 
stipulating  for  the  other  indulgence,  it  will  show 
him  that,  whatever  change  there  may  be  in  his 
life,  there  is  none  in  his  heart ;  the  temper  re- 
mains  as  it  did ;  and  it  is  by  the  inward  frame 
rather  than  the  outward  act  that  he  can  best 
judge  of  his  own  state,  whatever  may  be  the  rule 
by  which  he  undertakes  to  judge  of  that  of  an- 
other. 

It  is  less  wonderful  that  there  are  not  more 
Christians,  than  that  Christians,  as  they  are 
called,  are  not  better  men ;  for  if  Christianity 
be  not  true,  the  motives  of  virtue  are  not  high 
enough  to  quicken  ordinary  men  to  very  extra- 
ordinary exertions.  We  see  them  do  and  suffer 
every  cfay  for  popularity,  for  custom,  for  fash- 
ion, for  the  point  of  honour,  not  only  more  than 
good  men  do  and  suffer  for  religion,  but  a  great 
deal  more  than  religion  requires  them  to  do.  For 
her  r€a$onable  Mervtee  demands  no  sacrifices  but 
what  are  sanctioned  by  good  sense,  sound  policy, 
right  reason,  and  uncorrupt  judgment 

Many  of  these  fashionable  professors  even  go 
so  far  as  to  bring  their  right  ^th  as  an  apology 
for  their  wrong  praotioe.  They  have  a  com- 
modious way  of  intrenching  themselves  within 
the  shelter  of  some  general  position  of  unques- 
tionable truth :  even  the  great  Christian  hope 
becomes  a  snare  to  them.  They  apologize  for 
a  iifii  of  ofienoe,  by  taking  refuge  in  the  extreme 
goodness  they  are  abusing.  That  *  God  is  all 
merciful,*  is  the  common  reply  to  those  who 
hint  to  them  their  danger.  This  is  a  false  and 
fatal  application  of  a  divine  and  comfortable 
truth.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the 
proposition,  nor  more  delusive  than  the  infer- 
ence :  for  their  deduction  implies,  not  that  he  is 
merciful  to  sin  repented  of,  but  to  sin  continued 
in.  But  it  is  a  most  fallacious  hope  to  expect 
that  God  will  violate  his  own  covenant,  or  that 
he  is  indeed,  *  all  mercy,*  to  the  utter  exclusion 
of  his  other  attributes  of  perfect  holiness,  purity 
and  justice. 

It  is  a  dangerous  folly  to  rest  on  these  vague 
and  general  notions  of  indefinite  mercy ;  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  delusive  than  this  indefinite 
trust  in  being  forgiven  in  our  own  way,  after 
God  has  clearly  revealed  to  us  that  he  will  only 
forgive  us  in  hU  way.  Besides,  is  there  not 
something  singularly  base  in  sinning  against 
God  heeaute  he  is  merciful  7 

But  the  truth  is  no  one  does  truly  trust  in  God, 
who  does  not  endeavour  to  obey  him.  For  to 
break  his  laws,  and  yet  to  depend  on  his  fa- 
vour ;  to  live  in  opposition  to  his  will,  and  yet  in 
expectation  of  his  mercy ;  to  violate  his  com- 
mands, and  yet  to  look  for  his  acceptance,  would 
not,  in  any  other  instance  be  thought  a  reason- 
able ground  of  conduct ;  and  yet  it  is  by  na 
means  as  uncommon  ao  it  is  inconsistent 
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CHAP.  VII. 

View  of  ihote  who  acknowledge  Christianity  as 
a  perfect  system  of  morals^  out  deny  its  divine 
authority, — Morality  not  the  whole  of  Religion, 

As  in  the  preceding  chapter  notice  was  taken 
of  that  dcscnption  of  persons  who  profess  to  re- 
ceive Christianity  with  great  reverence  as  a 
matter  of  faith,  who  yet  do  not  pretend  to  adopt 
it  as  a  role  of  conduct ;  I  shall  conclude  these 
slight  remarks  with  some  short  animadversions 
on  another  set  of  men,  and  that  not  a  small  one 
amon^  the  decent  and  fashionable,  who  profess 
to  thmk  it  exhibits  an  admirable  system  of 
morals,  while  they  deny  its  divine  authority ; 
though  that  authority  alone  can  make  the  neces- 
sity of  obeying  its  precepts  binding  on  the  con- 
sciences of  men. 

This  is  a  very  discreet  scheme ;  for  such  per- 
sons  at  once  save  themselves  from  the  discredit 
of  having  their  understanding  imposed  upon 
by  a  supposed  blind  submission  to  evidences  and 
authorities ;  and  yet,  prudently  enough,  secure 
to  themselves,  in  no  small  degree,  tiie  reputa- 
lion  of  good  men.  B^  steering  this  middle  kind 
of  course,  they  contrive  to  be  reckoned  liberal 
by  the  philosophers^  and  decent  by  the  believers. 

But  we  are  not  to  expect  to  see  the  pure  mo- 
rality of  the  Gospel  very  oarefblly  transfused 
into  the  lives  of  such  objectors.  And  indeed  it 
would  bo  unjust  to  imagine  that  the  precepts 
should  be  most  scrupulously  observed  by  those 
who  reject  the  authority.  The  influence  of 
divine  truth  must  i^oessarily  best  prepare  the 
heart  for  an  unreserved  obedience  to  its  laws. 
If  we  do  not  depend  on  the  ofiers  of  the  Gospel, 
we  shall  want  the  best  motives  to  the  actions 
and  performances  which  it  enjoins.  A  lively 
belief  mttst  therefore  precede  a  hearty  obedience. 
Let  those  who  think  otherwise,  hear  what  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  has  said : '  For  this  end  was 
I  v)orn,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world, 
that  I  might  bear  witness  unto  the  truth.* 
Those  who  reject  the  Gospel,  therefore,  reject 
the  power  of  performing  good  actions.  Tiui 
command,  for  instance,  to  *  set  our  aflections  on 
things  above,*  will  operate  but  faintly,  till  that 
Spirit  from  which  the  command  proceeds, 
touches  the  heart,  and  convinces  that  no  human 
good  is  worthy  of  the  entire  afiection  of  an  im- 
mortal  creature.  An  unreserved  faith  in  the 
promisor  mu9t  precede  our  acceptable  perform- 
ance  of  any  duty  to  which  the  promise  is  an- 
nexed. 

But  as  to  a  set  of  duties  enfbroed  by  no  other 
motive  than  a  bare  acquiescence  in  their  beauty, 
and  a  cold  conviction  of  their  propriety,  but 
impelled  by  no  obedience  to  his  authority  who 
imposes  them ;  though  we  know  not  how  well 
they  might  be  performed  bv  pure  and  impecca- 
ble  beings,  yet  we  know  how  they  commonly 
are  performed  by  frail  and  disorderly  creatures, 
fidten  from  their  innocence,  and  corrupt  in  their 
very  natures. 

Nothing  but  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  can  reconcile  thinking  beings  to 
the  extraordinary  appearances  of  things  in  the 
Creator's  moral  government  of  the  world.  The 
works  of  God  are  an  enigma,  of  which  his  word 


alone  is  the  solution.  The  dark  veil  whicn  is 
thrown  over  the  divine  dispensations  in  thb 
lower  world  must  naturally  shock  those  who 
consider  only  the  single  scene  which  is  acting 
on  the  present  stage ;  but  is  reconcilable  to  him 
who,  having  learnt  from  Revelation  the  nature 
of  the  laws  by  which  the  great  Author  acts, 
trusts  confidently  that  the  catastrophe  will  set 
ail  to  rights.  The  confusion  which  sin  and  the 
passions  have  introduced  ;  the  triumph  of  wick- 
edness;  the  seemingly  arbitrary  disproportion 
of  human  conditions,  accountable  on  no  scheme 
but  that  which  the  Gospel  has  opened  to  us — 
have  all  a  natural  tendency  to  withdraw  from 
the  love  of  God,  the  hearts  of  those  who  erect 
themselves  into  critics  on  the  Divine  conduct, 
and  yet  will  not  study  the  plan,  and  get  ac- 
quainted with  the'  rules,  so  far  as  it  has  pleased 
Uie  Supreme  Disposer  to  reveal  them. 

Till  therefore  the  word  of  God  is  used  *  as  a 
lamp  to  their  paths,*  men  can  neither  truly  dis- 
cern the  crookedness  of  their  own  ways,  nor  the 
perfbction  of  that  lieht  by  which  they  are  di. 
rected  to  walk.  And  this  light  can  only  be  seen 
by  its  own  proper  brightness  ;  it  has  no  other 
medium.  Until  therefore,  *Uie  secret  of  the 
Lord*  is  with  men,  they  will  not  truly  *  ffear 
him  ;*  until  he  has  *  enlarged  their  hearts*  with 
the  knowledge  and  belief  of  his  word,  they  will 
not  very  vigorously  run  *  the  way  of  his  com- 
mandments.* Until  thej  have  acquired  that 
*  faith,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  please 
€rod,*  they  will  not  attain  that  *  holiness,  with- 
out which  no  man  can  see  him.* 

And  indeed  if  God  has  thought  fit  to  make 
the  Gospel  an  instrument  of  salvation,  we  must 
own  the  necessity  of  receiving  it  as  a  divine  in- 
stitution,  before  it  is  likely  to  operate  very  ef- 
fectually on  the  human  conduct  The  great 
Creator,  if  vira  may  judge  by  analogy  from  na- 
tural  things,  is  so  just  and  wise  an  economist, 
that  he  always  adapts,  with  the  most  accurate 
precision,  the  instrument  to  the  work ;  and  never 
lavishes  more  means  than  are  necessary  to  ac- 
complish  the  proposed  end.  If  therefore  Chris- 
tianity had  been  intended  for  nothing  more  than 
a  mere  system  of  ethics,  such  a  system  surely 
might  have  been  produced  at  an  infinitely  hes 
expense.  The  long  chain  of  prophecy,  the 
succession  of  miracle&,  the  labours  of  apostles, 
the  blood  of  the  saints,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  costly  sacrifice  which  the  Gospel  records, 
might  surely  have  been  spared.  Lessons  of 
mere  human  virtue  might  have  been  delivered  by 
some  suitable  instrument  of  human  wisdom, 
strengthened  by  the  visible  authority  of  human 
power.  A  bare  system  of  morals  might  have  been 
communicated  to  mankind  with  a  more  reasons, 
ble  prospect  of  advantage,  by  means  not  so  repug- 
nant to  human  pride.  A  mere  scheme  of  con- 
duct might  have  been  delivered  with  far  greater 
probability  of  the  success  of  its  reception  by 
Antoninus  the  emperor,  or  Plato  the  philosopher, 
than  by  Paul  the  tent-maker,  or  Peter  the 
fisherman. 

Christianity,  then,  must  be  embraced  entirely, 
if  it  be  received  at  all.  It  must  be  taken  with- 
out mutilation,  as  a  perfect  scheme,  in  the  way 
in  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  it.  It 
must  be  accepted,  not  as  exhibiting  beautiful 
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partf,  bat  as  presenting  one  consummate  whole, 
of  which  the  perfection  arises  from  coherence 
and  dependence,  fi-om  relation  and  coosbtency. 
Its  power  will  be  weakened,  and  its  energy  de- 
«troyed,  if  every  caviller  pulls  out  a  pin,  or  ob. 
structs  a  spring  with  the  presumptuous  view  of 
new  modelling  the  Divine  work,  and  making  it 
^o  to  his  own  mind.  There  must  be  no  break- 
mg  the  system  into  portions  of  which  we  are 
at  liberty  to  choose  one  and  reject  another. 
There  is  no  separating  the  evidences  from  the 
doctrines,  the  doctrines  from  the  precepts,  belief 
from  obedience,  morality  from  piety,  the  love  of 
our  neighbour  from  the  love  of  God.  If  we  al- 
low  Christianity  to  be  anj  thing,  we  must  allow 

Divine 
>m  and 
ification 

ig  more 
ough  it 
an  use- 
accept- 
ffers  to 
make  religion  supersede  morality,  but  every 
where  clearly  proves  that  morality  is  not  the 
whole  of  religion.    Piety  is  not  only  necessary 
as  a  meant,  but  is  itself  a  roost  important  end. 
It  is  not  only  the  best  principle  of  moral  conduct, 
but  is  an  indispensable  and  absolute  duty  in  it- 
self.   It  is  not  only  the  highest  motive  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  but  is  a  prior  obligation,  and 
abeolutely  neoessal-y,  even  when  detached  from 
its  immediate  influence  on  outward  actions. 
Religion  will  survive  all  the  virtues  of  which  it 
is  th*  source ;  for  we  shall  be  living  iu  the  no- 
blest exercises  of  piety  when  we  shall  have  no 
objects  on  which  to  exercise  many  human  vir- 
tues.   When  there  will  be  no  distress  to  be  re- 
lieved, no  injuries  to  be  forgiven,  no  evil  habits 
to  be  subdued,  there  will  be  a  Creator  to  be 
blessed  and  adored,  a  Redeemer  to  be  loved  and 
praised. 
To  conclude,  a  real  Christian  is  not  such 


merely  by  habit,  profession,  or  education ;  he  ie 
not  a  Christian  in  order  to  acquit  his  sponsors 
of  the  engagements  they  entered  into  in  his 
name ;  but  he  is  one  who  has  embraced  Chris- 
tianity from  a  conviction  of  its  truth,  and  an 
experience  of  its  excellence.  He  is  not  only 
confident  in  matters  of  faith  by  evidences  sug- 
gested to  his  understanding,  or  reasons  which 
correspond  to  his  inquiries ;  but  all  these  evi- 
dences of  truth,  all  these  principles  of  goodness 
are  working  into  his  heart,  and  exhibit  them- 
selves in  his  practice.  He  sees  so  much  of  the 
body  of  the  great  truths  and  fundamental  points 
of  religion,  that  he  has  a  satisfactory  trust  in 
those  ksser  branches  which  ramify  to  infinity 
from  the  parent  stock ;  though  he  may  not  in- 
dividually  and  completely  comprehend  them  all. 
He  is  so  powerfully  convinced  of  the  general 
truth,  and  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  that  he  is  not  startled  by 
every  little  difficulty ;  he  is  not  staggered  by 
every  '  hard  saying.*  Those  depths  of  mystery 
which  surpass  his  understanding  do  not  shake 
his  faith,  and  this,  not  because  he  is  credulous, 
and  given  to  take  things  upon  trust,  but  because 
knowing  that  his  foundations  are  right,  he  sees 
how  one  truth  of  Scripture  supports  another  like 
the  bearings  of  a  geometrical  building  ;  because 
he  sees  the  aspect  one  doctrine  has  upon  an- 
other ;  because  he  sees  the  consistency  of  each 
with  the  rest,  and  the  place,  order,  and  relation 
of  alL  The  real  Christian  by  no  means  rejects 
reason  from  his  religion ;  so  frir  from  it,  he  most 
carefully  exercises  it  in  furnishing  his  mind 
with  all  the  evidences  of  its  truth.  But  he  does 
not  stop  here.  Christianity  furnishes  him  with 
a.  living  principle  of  action,  with  the  vital  in> 
fluences  of  the  holy  Spirit,  which,  while  it  en- 
lightens his  faculties,  rectifies  his  will,  turns  his 
knowledge  into  practice,  sanctifies  his  heart, 
changes  nis  habits,  and  proves  that  when  fiuth- 
fully  received,  the  word  of  truth  *  is  life  indeed, 
and  is  spirit  indeed  I* 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SPEECH  OF  M.  DUPONT, 

MADE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  FRANCE. 
ON  THE  SUBJECTS  OF  RELIGION  AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 


A  PREFATORY  ADDRESS 

TC  THl  LADIES,  &C.  OW  GREAT  BETTAIN, — ^IN  VSaALT  OF  THE  FAENCH  EMXCUIANT  CLEEGT. 


If  it  be  allowed  that  there  may  arise  occasions 
SO  extraordinary  that  all  the  lesser  motives  of 
delicacy  ought  to  vanish  before  them,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  present  emergency  will  be  con- 
sidered as  presenting  one  of  those  occasions,  and 
will  in  some  measure  justify  the  hardiness  of 
this  address  from  a  private  individual,  who,  sti- 
mulated by  the  urgency  of  ihe  case,  sacrifices 
inferior  considerations  to  the  ardent  desire  of 


raising  fbrther  supplies  towards  relieving  a  dis* 
tress  as  pressing  as  it  is  unexampled. 

We  are  infi)rmed  by  public  advertisement, 
that  the  large  sums  already  so  liberally  subscrib> 
ed  for  the  emigrant  clergy  are  almost  exhausted. 
Authentic  information  adds,  that  multitudes  of 
distressed  exiles  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  are  on 
the  point  of  wanting  bread. 

Very  man^  to  whom  this  address  is  made  have 


NOTE.— Tbe  profiUi  of  ttais  publication,  vrhich  were  cooiiderabte,  were  given  to  the  French  emifrant  tkxgj. 
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already  contributed.  O  let  them  not  be  weary 
in  weli.doing !  I  know  that  many  are  making 
generous  exertions  for  the  just  and  natural  claims 
of  the  widows  and  children  of  our  own  brave 
seamen  and  soldiers.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that 
the  present  is  an  interfering  claim.  Those  to 
whom  I  write,  have  bread  enough,  and  to  spare. 
You,  who  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  and  yet 
complain  that  you  nave  little  to  bestow,  let  not 
this  bounty  be  subtracted  from  another  bounty, 
but  subtract  it  rather  from  some  superfluous 
expense. 
^  The  beneficent  and  right-minded  want  no  ar- 
gumenta  to  be  pressed  upon  them ;  but  it  is  not 
those  alone  who  I  address ;  I  write  to  persons 
of  every  description.  Luxurious  habits  of  living, 
which  really  fumLsh  the  distressed  with  the 
fairest  grounds  for  application,  are  too  of\en 
urged  by  those  who  practise  them  as  a  motive 
for  withholding  assbtance,  and  produced  as  a 
plea  for  having  little  to  spare.  Let  her  who  in- 
dulges  such  habits,  and  pleads  such  excuses  in 
consequence,  reflect,  that  by  retrenching  one 
mostly  dish  from  her  abundant  table,  by  cutting 
off  the  superfluities  of  one  expensive  desert, 
omitting  one  evening's  public  amusement,  she 
may  furnish  at  least  a  week*s  subsistence  to 
more  than  one  person,*  as  liberally  bred  perhaps 
as  herself,  and  who,  in  his  own  country,  maj 
have  oflen  tasted  how  much  more  blessed  it  is 
to  give  than  to  receive — to  a  once  affluent  mi- 
nister of  religion,  who  has  been  long  accustomed 
to  bestow  the  necessaries  he  is  now  reduced  to 
solicit. 

Even  your  young  daughters,  whom  maternal 
prudence  has  not  yet  furnished  with  the  means 
of  bestowinsr,  may  be  cheaply  taught  the  first 
rudiments  of  charity,  together  with  an  impor- 
tant  lesson  of  economy  :  they  may  be  taught  to 
sacrifice  a  feather,  a  set  of  ribands,  an  expensive 
ornament,  an  idle  diversion.  And  if  they  are 
on  this  occasion  instructed,  that  there  is  no  true 
charity  without  self-denial,  they  will  gain  more 
than  they  are  called  upon  to  give :  for  the  sup- 
pression of  one  luxury  for  a  charitable  purpose, 
IS  the  exercise  of  two  virtues,  and  this  without 
any  pccuniarj^  expense— An  indul^rence  is  abridg- 
ed  and  christian  charity  is  exercised. 

Let  the  sick  and  afflicted  remember  how 
dreadful  it  must  be,  to  be  exposed  to  the  sufier- 
ings  they  feel  without  one  of  the  alleviations 
which  mitigate  their  affliction.  How  dreadful 
it  is  to  be  without  comfort,  without  necessaries, 
without  a  home— without  a  country !  While 
llie  gay  and  prosperous  would  do  well  to  recol- 
lect, how  suddenly  and  terribly  those  unhappy 

*  Mr.  Bowdler-f  letter  tUtes.  that  about  six  ■hillinn 
a  week  includefl  tbe  expenses  of  each  priest  at  Win- 


persons  for  whom  we  plead,  were,  by  tbe  sur 
prising  vicissitudes  of  life,  thrown  down  from 
heights  of  gayety  and  prosperity  equal  to  what 
they  are  now  enjoying.  And  let  those  who  hav« 
husbands,  fathers,  sons,  brothers,  or  friends,  re- 
flect on  the  uncertainties  of  war,  and  the  revo. 
lution  of  human  afifairs.  It  is  only  by  imagining 
the  possibility  that  those  who  are  dear  to  us  may 
be  placed  by  the  instability  of  human  events  in 
the  same  calamitous  circumstances,  that  we  can 
obtain  an  adequate  feeling  of  the  woes  we  are 
called  upon  to  commiserate. 

Li  a  distress  so  wide  and  comprehensive  as 
the  present,  many  are  prevented  from  giving  by 
that  popular  excuse,  *■  That  it  is  but  a  drop  of 
water  in  the  ocean.*  But  let  them  reflect,  that 
if  all  the  individual  drops  were  withheld,  there 
would  be  no  ocean  at  all ;  and  the  inability  to 
give  much  ought  not,  on  any  occasion,  to  be 
converted  into  an  excuse  for  giving  nothing. 
Even  moderate  circumstances  need  not  plead  an 
exemption.  The  industrious  tradesman  will  not, 
even  in  a  political  view,  be  eventually  a  loser 
by  his  small  contribution.  The  money  now 
raised  is  neither  carried  out  of  our  country,  nor 
dissipated  in  luxuries,  but  returns  again  to  the 
community ;  returns  to  our  shops  and  to  our 
markets,  to  procure  the  bare  necessaries  of 
Ufe. 

Some  have  objected  ^to  the  difi^rence  of  reli- 
ffion  of  those  for  whom  we  solicit.  Such  an  ob- 
jection hardly  deserves  a  serious  answer.  Surely 
if  the  superstitious  Tartar  hopes  to  become  pes- 
sessed  of  the  courage  and  talents  of  the  enem} 
he  slays,  the  Christian  is  not  afraid  of  catching, 
or  of  propagating  the  error  of  the  suflerer  he 
relieves.--^hrutian  charity  is  of  no  party.  We 
^ead  not  for  their  faith,  but  for  their  wants. 
But  while  we  affirm  that  it  is  not  for  their  pope- 
ry but  their  poverty  which  we  solicit ;  yet  let 
the  more  scrupulous,  who  look  for  desert  as  well 
as  distress  in  the  objects  of  their  bounty,  bear 
in  mind,  that  if  these  men  could  have  sacrificed 
their  conscience  to  their  convenience,  they  had 
not  now  been  in  this  country ;  and  if  we  wish 
for  proselytes,  who  knows  but  it  may  be  the  first 
stop  towards  their  conversion,  if  we  show  them 
the  purity  of  our  religion,  by  the  beneficence  of 
our  actions. 

^  If  you  will  permit  me  to  press  upon  vou  such 
high  motives  (and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  in 
every  action  we  were  to  be  influenced  only  bv 
the  highest)  perhaps  no  act  of  bounty  to  which 
you  may  be  called  out,  can  ever  come  so  imme- 
diatel^,  and  so  literally  under  that  solemn  and 
affecting  description,  which  will  be  recorded  in 
the  great  day  of  account — I  wag  a  stranger,  ami 
ye  took  me  in. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  DUPONT. 

The  foUowbg  is  an  exact  Translation  fVom  a  Speech  made  in  the  National  Convention  at  Pans, 
on  Fridav,  the  14th  of  December,  1792,  in  a  debate  on  the  subject  of  esteblishing  Public  Schools 
for  the  education  of  Youth,  by  citizen  Dupont,  a  member  of  considerable  weight ;  and  as  the 
doctrines  contained  in  it  were  received  with  unanimous  applause,  except  fVom  two  or  three  of 
the  clergy,  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  an  exposition  of  the  creed  of  that  enlightened  asse:o- 
bly.    Translated  firom  Le  Moniteur,  of  Sunday,  the  16th  of  December,  1792. 
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WuAT.  Thpjucs  are  overturned!  Sceptres 
DTokcn !  Kings  expire !  And  yet  the  altars  of 
God  remain !  (Here  there  is  a  nmrmiir  from 
some  members ;  and  the  abbe  Iohon  demands 
Uiat  the  person  speaking  may  be  called  to  order.) 
Tyrants  in  outrage  to  nature,  continue  to  bum 
an  impious  incense  on  those  altars  !  (Some  mur- 
murs arise,  but  they  are  lost  in  the  applauses 
from  the  lyajority  of  the  assembly.)  The  thrones 
that  have  been  reversed,  have  lefl  these  altars 
naked,  unsupported,  and  tottering.  A  single 
breath  of  enlightened  reason  will  now  be  sudi- 
cient  to  make  them  disappear ;  and  if  humanity 
is  under  obligations  to  the  French  nation  for 
the  first  of  these  benefits,  the  fall  of  kings,  can 
it  be  doubted  but  that  the  French  people  now 
sovereign,  will  be  wise  enough,  in  like  manner, 
to  overthrow  those  altars  and  those  idols  to 
which  tfioae  kings  have  hitherto  made  them  sub- 
ject  ?  Nature  and  Reason^  these  ought  to  be  the 
gods  of  men  !  These  are  my  gods !  (Here  the 
abbe  AumiEifr  cried  out,  '  there  is  no  bearing 
tliis  ;'  and  rushed  out  of  the  assembly. — A  great 
laugh.)  Admire  nature— cultivate  reason.  And 
you,  legislators,  if  you  desire  that  the  French 
people  should  bo  happy,  make  haste  to  propa. 
gate  these  principles,  and  to  teach  them  in  your 
primary  schools,  instead  of  those  fanatical  prin- 
ciples which  have  hitherto  been  taught  The 
tyranny  of  kings  was  confined  to  iViake  their 
people  miserable  in  this  life — but  thoee  other 
tyrants,  the  priests,  extend  their  dominion  into 
another,  of  which  they  have  no  other  idea  than 
'^df  eternal  punishments;  a  doctrine  which  some 
men  have  hitherto  had  the  good  nature  to  believe. 
But  the  moment  of  the  catastrophe  is  come — all 
these  prejudices  must  fall  at  the  same  time.  We 
must  destroy  them^  or  they  will  destroy  us»    For 


myself,  I  honestly  avow  to  the  convention,  Tmm 
an  atheist !  (Here  there  is  some  noise  and  tu- 
mult But  a  great  number  of  members  cry  out, 
'  what  is  that  to  us — ^you  are  an  honest  man  !) 
But  I  defy  a  single  individual  amongst  the 
twenty-four  millions  of  Frenchmen,  to  make 
any  well-grounded  reproach.  I  doubt  whether 
the  Christians  or  the  Catholics,  of  which  the  last 
speaker,  and  those  of  his  opinion,  have  been 
talking  to  us,  can  make  the  same  challenge. 
(Great  applauses.)  There  is  another  considora- 
tion — Paris  has  had  great  losses.  It  has  been 
deprived  of  the  commerce  of  luxury ;  of  that 
factitious  splendour  which  was  found  at  courts, 
and  invited  strangers  hither.  Well !  We  must 
repair  these  losses.  Let  me  tlien  represent  to 
you  the  times,  that  are  fast  approaching,  when 
our  philosophers,  whose  names  are  celebrated 
throughout  Europe,  Pbtion,  SyIstks,  Condorcet, 
and  others — surrounded  in  our  Pantheon,  as  the 
Greek  Philosophers  were  at  Athens,  with  a 
crowd  of  disciples  coming  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, walking  like  the  peripatetics,  and  teaching 
— this  man,  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  de- 
veloping the  progress  of  all  human  knowledge; 
that,  perfectloning  the  social  system,  and  show- 
ing in  our  decree  of  the  17th  of  June,  1789,  the 
seeds  of  the  insurrections  of  the  14th  of  July, 
and  the  10th  of  August,  and  of  all  those  insur- 
rections which  are  spreading  with  such  rapidity 
throughout  Europe — so  that  these  young  stran- 
gers, on  their  return  to  their  respective  coun 
tries,  may  spread  the  same  lights,  and  may  ope 
rate  for  the  happiness  of  mamsindj  similar  revc 
lutions  througnout  the  world. 

(Numberless  applauses  arose,  almost  through 
out  the  whole  assembly,  and  in  the  galleries.> 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SPEECH  OF  MR.  DUPONT, 


ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  RELIGION  AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 


It  is  presumed  that  it  may  not  be  thought  un- 
seasonable at  this  critical  time'  to  offer  to  the 
public,  and  especially  to  the  more  religious 
part  of  it,  a  few  slight  observations,  occasioned 
by  the  late  famous  speech  of  Mr.  Dupont,  which 
exhibits  the  confession  of  faith  of  a  Considerable 
member  of  the  French  national  convention. 
Though  the  speech  itself  has  been  pretty  gene- 
rally read,  yet  it  was  thought  necessary  to  pre- 
fix It  to  those  remarks,  lest  such  as  have  not  al- 
ready perused  it,  might,  from  an  honest  reluc 
lance  to  credit  the  existence  of  such  principles, 
dispute  its  authenticity,  and  accuse  the  remarks, 
if  unaccompanied  by  the  speech,  of  a  spirit  of 
invective,  and  unfair  exaggeration.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  impiety  is  so 
monstrous,  that  many  good  men  were  of  opinion 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  made  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  Englishmen;  for  there  are  crimes 
with  which  even  the  imagination  should  never 
come  in  contact,  and  which  it  is  almost  safer 
not  to  controvert  than  to  detail. 

But  as  an  ancient  nation  intoxicated  their 
daves,  and  then  exposed  them  before  their  chil- 


dren, in  order  to  increase  their  horror  of  intern 
peronce;  so  it  is  hoped  that  this  piece  of  impi- 
ety  mav  be  placed  in  such  a  light  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Christian  reader,  that,  in  proportion 
as  his  detestation  is  raised,  his  faith,  instead  ot 
being  shaken,  will  be  only  so  much  the  more 
strengthened. 

This  celebrated  speech,  though  delivered  in 
an  assembly  of  politicians,  is  not  on  a  question 
of  politics,  but  on  one  as  superior  to  all  political 
considerations  as  the  soul  is  to  the  body,  as  eter- 
nity is  to  time.  The  object  of  this  oration  is  not 
to  dethrone  kin^8,but  him  by  whom  kings  reign. 
It  does  not  excite  the  cry  of  indignation  in  the 
orator  that  Louis  <he  Sixteenth  reigns,  but  that 
the  Lord  Ood  omnipotenth  reigneth  ! 

Nor  is  this  the  declaration  of  some  obscure 
and  anonymous  person,  but  it  is  an  exposition 
of  the  creed  of  a  public  leader.  It  is  not  a  sen- 
timent hinted  in  a  journal,  hazardea  in  a  pam- 
phlet,  or  thrown  out  at  a  disputing  club ;  but  it 
is  the  implied  faith  of  the  rulers  of  a  great  na- 

I  tion. 

I     Little  notice  would  have  been  due  to  this  ia- 
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mous  speech^  if  it  conveyed  the  sentiments  of 
only  one  vain  orator ;  bat  it  should  be  observed, 
that  it  was  heard,  received,  applauded^  with  two 
or  three  exceptions  only — a  fact,  which  you, 
who  have  scarcely  believed  in  the  existence  of 
atheism,  will  hardly  credit,  and  which,  for  the 
honour  of  the  cii^^hteenth  century,  it  is  hoped 
that  our  posterity  will  reject  as  totally  incredible. 

A  love  of  liberty,  generous  in  its  principle, 
inclines  some  weU-meauing  but  mistaKcn  men 
still  to  favour  the  proceedings  of  the  national 
convention  of  France.  They  do  not  perceive 
that  the  licentious  wildness  which  has  been  ex- 
cited in  that  country,  is  destructive  of  all  true 
kappiness,  and  no  more  resembles  liberty,  than 
the  tumultuous. joys  of  the  drunkard  resemble 
the  cheerfulnen  of  a  sober  and  well-regulated 
mind. 

To  thoee  who  do  not  know  of  what  strange 
inconsistencies  man  is  made  up ;  who  have  not 
considered  how  some  persons  having  at  first 
been  hastily  and  heedlessly  drawn  in  as  approv. 
ers,  by  a  sort  of  natural  proeression,  soon  be- 
come principals : — to  those  who  have  never  ob- 
served by  what  a  variety  of  strange  associations 
in  the  mind,  opinions  that  seem  the  most  irre- 
concilable meet  at  some  unsuspected  turning, 
and  come  to  be  united  in  the  same  man ; — to  ul 
such  it  may  appear  quite  incredible,  that  well 
meaning  and  even  pious  people  should  continue 
to  applaud  the  principles  of  a  set  of  men  who 
have  publicly  made  known  their  intention  of 
abdlishing  Christianity,  as  far  as  the  demolition 
of  altars,  priests,  temples,  and  institutions,  can 
abolish  it  As  to  the  religion  itself^  this  also 
they  may  traduce  and  reject,  but  we  know  from 
the  comfortable  promise  of  an  authority  still  sa- 
cred in  this  country  at  least,  that  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  by  those  to 
whom  these  slight  remarks  are  principally  ad- 
dressed ;  by  that  class  of  well.intentioned  but 
ill-judging  people,  who  fkvonr  at  least,  if  they  do 
not  adopt,  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  new 
republic  Yon  are  not  here  accused  of  being 
the  wilful  abettors  of  infidelity.  God  forbid  ! 
*  We  are  persuaded  better  thin^  of  yoti ;  and 
things  which  accompany  salvation.*  But  this 
*gni*  fatuus  of  liberty  and  universal  brother- 
hood, which  the  French  are  madly  pursuing,^ 
with  the  insignia  of  freedom  in  one  hand,  and' 
the  bloody  bayonet  in  the  other,  has  bewitched 
your  senses,  is  misleading  your  steps,  and  be- 
trayini^  you  to  ruin.  You  are  gazing  at  a  me- 
teor raised  by  the  vapours  of  vanity,  which  these 
wild  and  infatuated  wanderers  are  pursuing  to 
their  destruction ;  and  though  for  a  moment  you 
mistake  it  for  a  heaven  born  light,  whio^  leads 
to  the  perfection  of  human  fV^dom,  you  will, 
should  you  join  in  the  mad  pursuit,  soon  disco- 
ver that  it  will  conduct  you  over  dreary  wilds 
and  sinkin?  bogs,  only  to  plunge  you  m  deep 
and  inevitable  destruction. 

Much,  very  much  is  to  be  said  in  vindication 
of  your  favouring  in  ihQ  first  instance  their  po- 
litical projects.  The  cause  they  took  \fx  hand 
seemed  to  be  the  great  cause  of  human  kind. 
Its  very  name  insured  its  popularity.  What 
English  heart  did  not  exult  at  the  demolition  of 
^ht  Bastile  ?    What  lover  of  his  species  did  not 


I  triumph  in  the  warm  hope,  that  one  of  the  fineft 
countries  in  the  world  would  soon  be  one  of  tlw 
most  free  7  Popery  and  despotism,  though  chain 
ed  by  the  gentle  influence  of  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth,  had  actually  slain  their  thousands.  Little 
was  it  then  imagined,that  Anarchy  and  Atheism, 
the  monsters  who  were  about  to  succeed  them, 
would  soon  slay  their  ten  thousands.  If  we  can 
not  regret  the  defeat  of  the  two  former  tyrants, 
what  must  they  be  who  can  triumph  in  the  mis- 
chiefs  of  the  two  latter  7  Who,  I  say,  that  had 
a  head  to  reason,  or  a  heart  to  fbel,  did  not  glow 
with  the  hope,  that  from  the  ruins  of  tyrannv, 
and  the  rubbbh  of  popery,  a  beautiful  and  finely 
framed  edifice  would  in  time  have  been  con- 
structed,  and  that  ours  would  not  have  been  the 
only  country  in  which  the  patriots  fair  idea  of 
weU'Understood  liberty,  the  politician's  view  of 
a  perfect  constitution,  together  with  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  pure  and  reasonable,  a  sublime 
and  rectified  Christianity,  might  be  realized  7 

But,  alas !  it  fi^quentfy  happens  that  the  wise 
and  good  are  not  the  most  adventurous  in  attack 
ing  the  mischiefs  which  they  are  the  first  to 
perceive  and  lament  With  a  timidity  in  some 
respects  virtuous,  they  fear  attempting  any  thing 
which  may  possibly  aggravate  the  evils  they  de- 
plore, orput  to  hazard  the  blessings  they  already 
enjoy.  They  dread  plucking  up  the  wheat  with 
the  tares,  and  are  rather  apt,  with  a  spirit  of 
hopeless  resignation, 

•  To  bear  the  ills  tbey  have, 
*  Than  fly  to  otheri  that  tbey  know  not  oC 

While  sober-minded  and  considerate  men, 
therefore,  sat  mourning  over  this  complicated 
mass  of  error,  and  waited  till  Grod,  in  his  own 
good  time,  should  open  the  blind  eyes  ;  the  vast 
scheme  of  reformation  was  left  to  that  set  of  rash 
and  presumptuous  adventurers  who  are  gene- 
rally watching  how  they  may  convert  public 
grievances  to  their  own  personal  account  It 
was  undertaken,  not  upon  the  broad  basis  of  a 
wise  and  well-digested  scheme,  of  which  all  the 
parts  should  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  one 
consistent  whole :  it  was  carried  on,  not  by  those 
steady  measures,  founded  on  rational  delibera- 
tion, which  are  t^culated  to  accomplish  so  im- 
portant an  end ;  not  with  a  temperance  which 
mdicated  a  sober  love  of  law,  or  a  sacred  regard 
for  religion ;  but  with  the  most  extravagant  lust 
of  power,  with  the  most  inordinate  vanity  which 
perhaps  ever  instigated  human  measures — a  lust 
of  power,  which  mreatens  to  extend  its  desolat- 
ing influence  over  the  whole  globe ; — a  vanitv 
of  the  same  destructive  species  with  that  which 
stimulated  the  celebrated  incendiary  of  Ephesus 
who  being  weary  of  his  native  obscurity  and 
insignificance,  and  preforring  infamy  to  obSivion, 
could  contrive  no  other  road  to  fame  and  immor. 
tality,  than  that  of  setting  fire  to  the  exquisite 
temple  of  Diana.  He  was  remembered  indeed, 
as  he  desired  to  be,  but  it  was  only  to  be  exe- 
crated ;  while  the  seventh  wonder  of  the  world 
hiy  prostrate  through  his  crime. 

But  too  oflen  that  daring  boldness  which  ex- 
cites  admiration,  is  not  energy,  is  not  virtue,  is 
not  genius.  It  is  blindness  m  the  judgment,  is 
vanity  in  the  heart  Strong  and  unprecedented 
measures,  plans  'nstantaneonsly  conceived,  and 
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18  raptdly  executed,  argae  not  ability  but  arro- 
gaoce.  A  mind  continually  driven  out  in  quest 
»f  presumptuous  novelties,  is  commonly  a  mind 
void  of  real  resources  within,  and  incapable  ot 
profiting  from  observation  without  Sure  princi- 
ples cannot  be  ascertained  without  experiment, 
and  experiment  requires  more  time  than  tlie  san- 
guine can  spare,  and  more  patience  than  the  vain 
possess.  In  the  crude  speculations  of  these  rash 
reformists,  few  obstructions  occur.  It  is  like 
taking  a  journey,  not  on  a  road,  but  on  a  map. 
Difficulties  are  unseen,  or  are  kept  in  the  back 
ground.  Impossibilities  are  smothered,  or  rather 
they  are  not  sufi^red  to  be  born.  Nothing  is 
felt  but  the  ardour  of  enterprise,  nothing  is  seen 
but  the  certainy  of  success.  Whereas  if  diffi- 
culties grow  out  of  sober  experiment,  the  disap- 
pointments attending  them  generate  humility ; 
the  failures  inseparable  from  the  best  concerted 
human  undertakings,  serve  at  once  to  multiply 
resources,  and  to  excite  self-distrust;  while 
ideal  projectors,  and  actual  demolishers,  are  the 
most  conceited  of  mortals.  It  never  occurs  to 
them  that  those  defects  of  old  institutions,  on 
which  they  frame  their  ol^ections^  are  equally 
palpable  to  all  other  men.  It  never  occurs  to 
them  that  frenzy  can  demolish  faster  than  wis- 
dom can  build ;  that  pulling  down  the  strongest 
edifice  is  far  more  easy  than  the  reconstruction 
of  the  meanest,  that  the  most  ignorant  labourer 
is  competent  to  the  one,  while  for  the  other  the 
skill  of  the  architect,  and  the  patient  industry 
of  the  workman  must  unite.  That  a  sound 
judgment  will  profit  by  the  errors  of  oiur  pre- 
iecessors,  as  well  as  by  their  excellences. 
That  there  is  a  retrospective  wisdom  to  which 
much  of  our  prospective  wisdom  owes  its  birth ; 
%nd  that  after  all,  neither  the  perfection  pre- 
tended, nor  the  pride  which  accompanies  the 
pretension,  *  is  made  for  man.' 

It  is  the  same  over-ruling  vanity  which  ope- 
rates in  their  politics,  and  in  their  relipfion  which 
makes  Kersaint*  boast  of  carrying  his  destruc- 
tive projects  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Brazils,  and 
from  Mexico  to  the  shores  ef  the  Ganges ;  which 
makes  him  menace  to  outstrip  the  enterprise  of 
the  most  extravagant  hero  of  romance,  and  al- 
most undertake  with  the  marvellous  celerity  of 
the  nimble-fooled  Puck, 

*  To  pat  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  furty  niiDutes.*— 

It  is  the  same  vanity,  still  the  master-passion 
in  the  bosom  of  a  Frenchman,  which  leads  Du- 
pont  and  Manuel  to  undertake  in  their  orations 
to  abolish  the  Sabbath,  to  exterminate  the  priest- 
hood, to  erect  a  pantheon  for  the  world,  to  re- 
store the  peripatetic  philosophy,  and  in  short  to 
revive  every  thing  of  ancient  Greece,  except  the 
pure  taste,  the  profound  wisdom,  the  love  of  vir- 
tue, the  veneration  of  the  laws,  and  that  high 
degree  of  reverence  which  even  virtuous  Pagans 
profess  for  the  Deity. 

It  is  the  same  spirit  of  novelty,  and  the  same 
hostility  tti  established  opinions,  which  dictate 
the  preposterous  andirapious  doctrine  that  death 
It  an  eternal  sleep.  The  prophets  and  apostles 
■ssert    the    contrary.    David    expressly  says, 

•  a«je  his  tpLH9rh  enainerating  their  intended  projects. 
Vol.  I  U 


*  when  I  atoake  up  afler  thy  likeness  I  shall  be 
satisfied  ;'  implying  that  our  true  life  will  begin 
at  our  departure  out  of  this  world.  The  destruc- 
tion or  dissolution  of  the  body  will  be  the  re- 
vival, not  the  death,  of  the  soul. — It  is  to  the 
living  the  apostle  says,  *  awake  thou  that  sleep' 
est,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall 
give  thee  light.* 

It  is  surely  to  be  charged  to  the  inadequate 
and  wretched  hands  into  which  the  work  of 
reformation  fell,  and  not  to  the  impossibility  of 
amending  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of 
France,  Uiat  all  has  succeeded  so  ill.  It  can- 
not be  denied  perhaps,  that  a  reforming  spirit 
was  wanted  in  that  country ;  their  government 
was  not  more  despotic,  than  their  church  was 
superstitious  and  corrupt 

But  though  this  is  readily  granted,  and  though 
it  may  be  imfair  to  blame  those  who  in  ihe  Jint 
■outMet  of  the  French  revolution,  rejoiced  even 
on  religious  motives :  yet  it  is  astonishing,  how 
any  pious  persra,  even  with  all  the  blinding 
power  of  prejudice,  can  think  without  horror  of 
the  pr€sefU  state  of  France:  It  is  no  less  won- 
derful how  any  rational  man  could,  even  in  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  transfer  that  reason- 
ing, however  just  it  might  be,  when  applied  to 
France,  to  the  case  of  England.  For  what  can 
be  more  unreasonable,  than  to  draw  from  dif- 
ferent and  even  opposite  premises,  the  same 
conclusion  ?  Must  a  revolution  be  equally  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  two  sorts  of  government,  and 
two  sorts  of  religion,  which  are  the  very  reverse 
of  each  other  ?*-opposite  in  their  genius,  unlike 
in  their  fundamental  principles,  and  completely 
different  in  each  of  their  component  parts. 

That  despotispa,  priestcrail,  intolerance,  and 
superstition  are  terrible  evils,  no  candid  Chris- 
tian it  is  presumed  will  deny ;  but,  blessed  be 
God,  though  these  mischiefs  are  not  yet  entire- 
ly banished  from  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  they 
have  scarcely  any  existence  in  this  happy  coun 
try. 

To  guard  against  a  real  danger,  and  to  care 
actual  abuses,  of  which  the  existence  has  been 
first  plainly  proved,  by  the  application  of  a 
suitable  remedy,  requires  diligence  as  well  as 
courage ;  observation  as  well  as  genius ;  patience 
and  temperance  as  well  as  zeal  and  spirit  It 
requires  the  union  of  that  clear  head  and  sound 
heart  which  constitute  the  true  patriot.  But 
to  conjure  up  fancied  evils ;  or  even  greatly  to 
aggravate  real  ones ;  and  then  to  exhaust  our 
lalxrar  in  combating  them,  is  the  characteristic 
of  a  distempered  imagination  and  an  ill  govern- 
ed spirit 

Romantic  crusades,  the  ordeal  trial,  drown- 
ing of  witches,  the  torture,  and  the  inqui. 
sition,  have  been  justly  reprobated  as  the  foul- 
est stains  of  the  respective  periods  in  which, 
to  the  disgrace  of  human  reason,  they  existed ; 
but  would  any  man  be  rationally  employed, 
who  should  now  stand  up  gravely  to  declaim 
against  these  as  the  predominating  mischieft 
of  the  present  century  ?  Even  the  whimsical 
knight  of  La  Mancha  himself,  would  not  fight 
wind-mills  that  were  pulled  down ;  yet  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  the  above-named  evils  are 
at  present  little  more  chimerical  than  some  of 
those  now  so  bitterly  complained  of  amonr  us 
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It  18  not  Bfi  Dryden  said,  when  one  of  his  works 
was  unmercifuliy  abased,  that  the  piece  has  not 
fiinlts  enoufirh  in  it,  but  the  critics  hare  not  had 
the  wit  to  nx  upon  the  right  ones. 

It  is  allowed  that,  as  a  nation,  we  do  net  want 
faults ;  bat  oar  political  critics  err  in  the  objects 
of  their  oensare.  They  say  little  of  •those  real 
and  pressing  evils  resulting  from  oor  own  cor- 
ruption, of  that  depravity  which  constitates  the 
actual  miseries  of  life;  while  they  gloomily 
speculate  upon  a  thousand  imaginary  political 
grievances,  and  fancy  that  the  reformation  of 
our  rulers  and  our  legislatures  k  all  that  is 
wanting  to  make  us  a  happy  people.    Alas ! 

•  How  nnan,  of  all  that  hoinaii  hearts  ondore, 
That  part,  which  kings  or  laws  can  cause  or  ears. 

The  principles  of  just  and  equitable  govern- 
ment  were,  perhaps,  never  more  faUy  establish- 
ed, nor  was  public  justice  ever  more  exactly  ad- 
ministered. Pure  and  nndefUed  religion  was 
never  laid  more  open  to  all,  than  at  this  day.  I 
wish  I  could  say  we  were  a  rdigious  people; 
but  this  at  least  may  be  saftly  assOTted,  that  the 

great  truths  of  religion  were  never  better  tm- 
erstood ;  that  Chrbtianity  was  never  more  com 
pletel^  stripped  (torn  all  its  uieumbrances  «nd 
disguises,  or  more  thoroughly  purged  from  hu- 
man infusions,  and  from  whatever  is  debasing 
in  human  institutions,  than  it  is  at  this  day  in 
this  country. 

In  vain  we  look  arotmd  us  to  discover  the 
ravages  of  religious  tyranny,  or  the  triumphs  of 
priestcraft  or  superstition.  Who  attempts  to 
impose  any  yoke  upon  our  reason  7  Who  seeks 
to  put  any  bund  on  the  eyes  of^the  most  illite- 
rate  ?  Who  fetters  the  judgment  or  enslaves  the 
conscience  of  the  meanest  of  our  Protestant 
brethren  ?  Nay,  such  is  the  power  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity, that  genuine  Christianity,  which  is  ex- 
hibited in  our  liturgy  to  enlighten  the  under- 
standing, as  well  as  to  reform  the  heart,  and 
such  are  the  advantages  which  the  most  abject 
in  this  country  possess  for  enjoying  its  privi- 
leges, that  the  poorest  peasant  among  us,  if  he 
be  as  religious  as  multitudeaof  his  station  really 
are,  has  dear  ideas  of  Grod  and  his  own  soul, 
purer  notions  of  that  true  libertr  wherewith 
Christ  has  made  him  free,  than  tne  mere  dis- 
puter  of  this  world,  though  he  poomss  every 
splendid  advantage  which  education,  wisdom, 
and  genius  can  bestow.  I  am  not  speaking 
either  of  a  oer/eci  form  of  government,  or  of  a  jmt- 
fect  church  establishment  because  I  am  speak- 
ing  of  institutions  which  are  human ;  and  the 
very  idea  of  their  being  human  involves  also 
the  idea  of  imperfection.  But  I  am  speaking 
of  the  best  constituted  government,  and  the  best 
constituted  national  <3iurch,  with  which  the 
history  of  mankind  is  yet  acquainted.  Time, 
that  silent  instructor,  and  experience,  that  great 
rectifier  of  the  judgment,  will  more  and  more 
discover  to  us  what  Is  wanting  to  the  perfection 
of  both.  And  if  we  may  trust  to  the  active 
genius  of  Christian  liberty,  and  to  that  liberal 
and  candid  spirit  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  age  we  live  in,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
4hat  a  temperate  and  well  regulated  zeal  will,  at 
a  convenient  season,  correct  whatsoever  soond  i 


pohcy  shall  suggest  as  wise  and  expedient  to 
be  corrected. 

.  If  there  are  errors  in  the  church,  and  it  does 
not  perhaps  require  the  sharp-sigh  tedness  of  a 
keen  observer  to  discover  that  there  are,  there 
is  at  least  nothing  like  fierce  intolerance,  or 
spiritual  usurpation.  A  fiery  zeal  and  unchari- 
table bigotry  might  have  furnished  matter  for  a 
well  deserved  ecclesiastical  philipic  in  oth^r 
times ;  bat  thanks  to  the  temper  of  the  present 
day,  nnless  we  conjure  xip  a  spirit  of  religious 
chivalry,  and  sally  forth  in  quest  of  imaginary 
evils,  we  shall  not  apprehend  any  danger  from 
persecution  or  enthusiasm.  If  grievances  there 
are,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  thosb  which  result 
from  polemic  pride,  and  rigid  bigotry,  but  are 
of  a  kind  far  different 

If  the  warm  sun  of  prosperity  has  imhappily 
produced  its  too  common  efifect,  in  relaxing  Uie 
vigour  of  religious  exertion ;  if,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, security  has  engendered  sloth,  and 
affluence  produced  dissipation;  let  us  implore 
the  Divine  grace,  that  the  present  alarming 
crisis  may  rouse  the  careless,  add  quicken  the 
supine ;  that  our  pastors  may  be  convinced  that 
the  Church  has  less  to  f^ar  from  external  vio* 
lence,  than  from  internal  decay ;  nay,  that  even 
the  violence  of  attack  is  often  really  beneficial, 
by  exciting  that  activity  which  enables  us  to 
repel  danger,  and  that  increase  of  diligence  is 
the  truest  aeoession  of  strength.  May  they  be 
convinced  that  the  love  of  power,  with  which 
their  enemies  perhaps  unjustly  accuse  them,  is 
not  more  fatal  than  the  love  of  pleasure ;  that  no 
stoutnees  of  orthodoxy  in  opinion  can  atone  for 
a  too  close  assimilation  with  the  manners  of  the 
world ;  that  heresy  without,  b  less  to  be  dread* 
ed  than  indifibrence  from  within ;  that  the  most 
regular  clerical  education,  the  roost  soropuloos 
attention  to  forms,  and  even  the  strictest  coo* 
forroity  to  the  established  discipline  and  opinioBS 
of  the  Church,  will  avail  but  lUtle  to  the  on. 
largement  of  Christ's  kingdom,  without  a  strict 
spirit  of  personal  watchfulness,  habitual  self 
denial,  and  laborioos  exertion. 

Though  it  is  not  here  intmided  to  animadvert 
on  any  politieal  complaint  which  is  not  in  some 
sort  connected  with  religion ;  yet  it  is  presumed 
it  may  not  be  thought  quite  foreign  to  the  pre- 
sent purpose  to  remark,  that  among  the  reign 
ing  complaints  ftgainst  our  civil  administration, 
the  most  plausibb  seems  to  be  that  excited  by 
the  supposed  danger  of  an  invasion  on  the  liberty 
of  the  press. — Were  this  apprehension  well 
founded,  we  should  indeed  be  threatened  by  one 
of  the  most  grievous  misfin-tunes  that  can  befall 
a  free  country.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  not 
only  a  most  noble  privile^  itself,  but  the  guar- 
dian  of  all  our  other  liberties  and  privilegea,  and, 
notwithstandbg  the  abuse  which  has  lately 
been  made  of  this  valuable  possession,  yet  every 
man  of  a  soqnd  unmiudiced  mind  is  well 
aware  that  true  liberty  of  every  kind  is  scaroelr 
inferior  in  importance  to  any  obiect  £6r  which 
human  activity  can  contend.  Nay,  the  very 
abuse  of  a  good,  often  makes  us  more  sensibto 
of  the  value  of  the  good  itself.  Fair  and  well- 
proportioned  freedom  will  ever  retain  all  her 
native  beauty  to  a  judicious  eye,  nor  will  the 
genuine  loveliness  of  her  form  be  the  less  prised 
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ftr  <mr  having  latel/  oonteroplated  the  distorted 
Ihatures  and  false  oolouringr  of  her  caricature, 
aa  presented  to  ns  bj  the  daubing  hand  of  Gallic 
patriots. 

But  highly  as  the  freedom  of  the  pnn  ought 
to  be  valued,  would  it  really  be  so  ver j  heavy  a 
misfortune,  if  corrupt  and  inflaming  pubUca- 
tions,  calculated  to  destroy  that  virtue  which 
every  good  man  is  anxious  to  preserve,  that 
peace  which  every  honest « man  is  struggling  to 
secure,  should,  just  at  this  alarming  period,  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  be  obtained  7  Would  it  be 
so  very  grievous  a  national  eakroity,  if  the 
crooked  progeny  of  treason  and  blasphemy 
should  find  it  a  little  inconvenient  to  venture 
ftrth  from  their  lurking  holes,  and  range  abroad 
in  open  day  7  Is  the  cheapness  of  poison,  or  the 
facility  with  which  it  may  be  obtained,  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  real  advantages  of  medici- 
nal repositories  7  And  can  the  easiness  of  ao« 
cess  to  seditious  or  atheistical  writings,  be  seri. 
oosly  numbered  among  the  substantiiu  blessings 
of  anv  ooontrv  7  Would  France,  at  this  day, 
have  hsd  much  solid  cause  of  regret,  if  most  of 
the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  d'Alem- 
bert  (the  prolific  seed  of  their  wide-spreading 
tree)  had  found  more  difficulty  in  getting  into 
the  world,  or  been  less  profusely  einmlatedwhen 
in  it  7  And  might  not  England  at  this  moment 
have  been  just  as  happy  in  her  ignoranoe,  if  the 
&mous  orations  of  citnen  Dupont  and  citizen 
Manuel,  had  been  confined  to  their  own  enlight- 
ened and  philosophical  oountries  7* 

To  return  to  these  orations : — We  have  too 
often,  in  our  own  nation,  seen  and  deplored  the 
mischiefs  of  irreKgion,  arising  incidentally  from 
a  Mgleoted  or  an  abused  education.  But  what 
miscbiefii  will  not  irreligion  produce,  when,  in 
the  projected  schools  of  France,  as  announced 
to  us  by  the  two  metaphysical  legislators  above 
mentioned,  impiety  shall  be  taugnt  by  system  7 
When  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
the  monstrous  opinions,  exhibited  by  Dupont 
and  Manuel,  shall  be  ])erfected7  When  the 
fruits  of  atheism  dropping  fVom  their  newly 
planted  tree  of  liberty,  shall  pollute  the  very 
fbontaitts  of  knowledge  7  When  education  being 
poisoned  in  all  her  springs,  the  rising  generation 
shall  be  taught  to  look  on  atheism  as  decorous, 

•  Extract  flrom  Mont.  Maanel't  Letter  to  the  National 
CooTentioD,  dated  January  86, 1783. 

*Tbe  priestfl  of  a  republic  are  iu  magistrates,  the  law 
ita  compel.  What  minion  can  be  more  august  tnan  that 
oftfae  instnieton  of  youth,  who  having  tbemsetrei  esca- 
ped from  the  hereditary  preiodice  of  all  sects,  point  oat 
to  the  baman  race  their  inalienable  rights,  founded  upon 
that  sublime  wisdom  which  pervades  aU  nature.  Reli- 
fiouB  faith  impressed  on  the  mind  of  an  infknt  seven 
years  old,  wiU  lead  to  perlbct  slavery:  or  dogmas  at  that 
an  are  only  arbitrary  commands.  Ah !  what  is  belief 
without  examination,  without  conviction.  It  renden 
nen  either  melancholy  or  mad,  kc 

*  Lefislatora  1  Virtue  wants  neither  temples  nor  syna- 
giincs.  It  is  not  from  priesU  we  learn  to  do  good  or 
noble  actions.  No  religion  must  be  taught  In  schools 
which  are  to  be  national  ones.  To  prescribe  one  would 
be  to  prefer  It  to  all  othere.— There  history  must  speak 
of  sects,  as  she  speaks  of  other  events.  It  would  become 
your  wisdom,  perhaps,  to  order  that  the  pupils  of  the  re- 
public should  not  enter  the  temples  befbre  the  age  of 
seventeen.  Reason  must  be  taken  by  surprise,  &e. 
Hardly  war«  children  tram  befbre  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  priastsk  who  first  blinded  their  eyes,  and  then  deliver- 
ed them  over  to  kings.  Wherever  kings  cease  to  govern, 
t  cease  to  educate ' 


and  Christianity  as  eccentric  7  When  atheism 
shall  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  accomplished 
breeding,  and  religion  as  the  stamp  of  a  vulgar 
education  1  When  the  regular  course  of  ob^i- 
ence  to  masters  and  tutors  wiU  consist  in  re- 
nouncin(|r  the  hope  of  everlasting  happiness,  and 
in  deridmg  the  idea  of  future  punishment? 
When  every  man  and  every  child,  m  conformity 
with  the  prinoipleB  professed  in  the  convention, 
shall  presume  to  say  with  his  tongue,  what  hither 
to  even  the  fool  has  only  dared  to  say  in  heart, 
Tto  Mere  t«  no  Qod.^ 

Christianity,  which  involves  the  whole  duty 
of  man,  divides  that  duty  into  two  portions — the 
love  of  Gkxl  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour.  Now, 
as  these  two  principles  have  their  being  from 
the  same  source,  and  derive  their  vitality  from 
the  union ;  so  impiety  fbmisbee  the  direct  con- 
verse—That atheism  which  destroys  all  belief 
in,  and  of  course  cuts  off  a)l  love  o^  and  com- 
munion  with  God,  disqualifies  for  the  due  per. 
formance  of  the  duties  of  civil  and  social  life. 
There  is,  in  its  way,  the  same  oonsisten<^,  a^^ree- 
ment  and  uniformity,  between  the  principles 
wbinYk  constitute  an  infidel  and  a  bad  member 
of  society,  as  there  is  between  giving  *  glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,*  and  exercising  *■  peace  and 
good  will  to  men.* 

My  fellow  Christians !  This  b  not  a  strife  of 
words ;  this  is  not  a  controversy  about  opinions 
of  comparatively  small  importance,  such  as  you 
have  been  accustomed  at  home  to  hear  even  good 
men  dispute  upon,  when  perhaps  they  would 
have  acted  a  more  wise  and  amiable  part  had 
they  remained  silent,  sacrificing  their  mutual 
dififerences  on  the  altar  of  Christian  charity : 
But  this  bold  renunoiatioD  of  the  first  great  fun- 
damental article  of  fkith,  this  daring  rejection 
of  the  Supreme  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world, 
is  laying  the  aze  and  striking  with  a  vigorous 
stroke  at  the  rootof  all  human  happiness.  It  is 
tearing  up  the  very  fijundation  of  human  hope, 
and  extirpating  every  true  principle  of  human 
excellence.  It  is  annihilating  the  very  exist- 
ence of  virtue,  by  annihilating  its  motives,  its 
sanctions,  its  obligations,  its  object,  and  its 
end. 

That  atheism  will  be  the  favoured  and  the 
popular  tenet  in  FVance  seems  highly  probable ; 
whilst  in  the  wild  contempt  of  all  religion,  which 
has  lately  had  the  arrogance  to  call  itself  tolera- 
tion,  it  is  not  improbaUe  that  Christianity  itself 
may  be  tolerated  in  that  country,  as  a  sect  not 
persecuted  perhaps,  but  derided.  It  is,  how 
ever,  far  from  clear,  that  this  will  be  the  case, 
if  the  new  doctrines  should  become  generaUy 

•  It  is  a  nmarkable  drcomsUnoe,  that  though  the 
French  are  continually  binding  themeelves  by  oaths, 
they  have  not  mentioned  the  name  of  Ood  in  any  oath 
whieh  has  been  invented  since  the  revolution.  It  may 
also  appear  curious  to  the  English  readers,  that  though 
in  almost  all  the  addresses  of  congratulation,  which 
were  sent  by  the  associated  clubs  from  this  country  to 
the  National  Cktnvention,  the  success  of  the  French  arms 
was  in  part  ascribed  to  Divine  providence,  yet  in  none 
of  the  answen  was  the  least  noUce  ever  taken  of  this. 
And  to  show  how  the  same  spirit  spreads  itself  among 
every  description  of  men  in  France,  their  admiral  I<a- 
toucbe.  aAer  having  described  the  dangera  to  which  his 
shfp  was  exposed  in  a  storm,  says,  *  we  owe  our  exist- 
ence to  the  tutelary  Genius  which  ^aUhesover  the  des- 
tiny of  the  French  republic,  and  the  defenders  of  liberty 
and  equality.* 
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prevalent  Atheists  are  not  without  their  bigot- 
ry i  they  too  have  their  spirit  of  exclusion  and 
monopoly  in  a  decree  not  inferior  to  the  roost 
superstitious  monks.  And  that  yery  spirit  of 
intolerance  which  is  now  so  much  the  object  of 
their  invectiye,  would  probably  be  no  less  the 
rule  of  their  practice,  if  thei/  will  should  eyer 
be  backed  by  power.  It  is  true  that  Voltaire 
and  the  other  great  apostles  of  infidelity  have 
employed  all  the  acuteness  of  their  wit  to  con- 
yince  us  that  irreligion  never  persecutes.  To 
prove  this,  every  art  of  false  citation,  partial  ex- 
tract, suppressed  evidence,  and  gross  misrepre- 
sentation, has  been  put  in  practice.  But  if  this 
unsupported  assertion  were  true,  then  Polycarp, 
Ignatius,  Justin,  Cyprian,  and  Basil,  did  not 
suffer  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
Then  the  famous  Christian  apologists,  most  of 
them  learned  converts  from  the  pagan  philoso- 
phy, idly  employed  their  zeal  to  abate  a  clamour 
which  did  not  exist,  and  to  propitiate  emperors 
wno  did  not  persecute.  Then  Tacitus,  Trajan, 
Plinpr,  and  Julian,  those  bitter  enemies  to  Chris- 
tianity, are  suborned  witnesses  on  her  side. 
Then  ecclesiastical  history  is  a  series  of  false- 
hoods, and  the  book  of  martyrs  a  legend  of  ro- 
mance.* 

That  one  extravagant  mischief  should  produce 
its  opposite,  is  agreeable  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  human  events.  That  to  the  credulity  of  a 
dark  and  superstitious  religion,  a  wanton  con- 
tempt  of  all  decency,  and  an  unbridled  profane- 
ness  should  succeed,  that  to  a  government  abso- 
lutely despotic,  an  utter  abhorrence  of  all  re- 
straint  and  subordination  should  fbUow,  though 
it  is  deplorable,  yet  it  is  not  strange.  The  hu- 
man mind  in  flying  from  the  extreme  verge  of 
one  error,  seldom  stops  till  she  has  reached  the 
opposite  extremity.  She  ^renerally  passes  by 
with  a  lofly  disdain  the  obvious  truth  which  lies 
directly  in  her  road,  and  which  is  indeed  com- 
monly  to  be  found  in  the  midway,  between  the 
error  she  is  flying  from,  and  the  error  she  is 
pursuing. 

Is  it  a  breach  of  Christian  charity  to  conclude, 
from  a  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  French, 
that  sirice  that  deluded  people  have  given  up 
Goo,  God,  by  a  righteous  retribution,  seems  to 
have  renounced  them  for  a  time,  anid  to  have 
given  them  over  to  their  own  heart's  lost,  to 
work  iniquity  with  greediness  f  If  such  is  their 
pre&ent  career,  what  is  likely  to  be  their  appoint- 
ed end  7  How  fearfully  appbcable  tothem  seems 
that  awful  denunciation  against  an  ancient, 
oflending  people—*  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee 
with  madness,  and  blindness,  and  astonishment 
of  heart* 

It  is  no  part  of  the  present  design  to  enter  in- 
to  a  detail  of  their  political  conduct ;  but  I  can- 
not omit  to  remark,  that  the  very  man  in  their 
long  list  of  kings  who  seemed  best  to  have  de- 
served their  assumed  application  of  most  Chris- 
tiarij  was  also  most  favourable  to  their  aoquisi- 

*  It  may  tw  objected  bere,  that  this  is  not  applicable 
to  tbe  itate  of  ranee ;  for  that  tbe  Roman  eroperon 
were  not  atheisU  or  deiati,  but  polytbeists,  with  an  etta- 
bliabed  religion.  To  thia  it  may  be  answered,  that  mo- 
dem infidels  not  only  deny  the  ten  pagan  persecutions, 
but  accura  Christianity  of  being  the  only  persecuting 
religion  ;  and  affirm  that  only  those  who  reAjse  to  em- 
brace it  discover  a  spirit  of  toleration. 


tion  of  liberty  :*  his  moderation  and  humanity 
facilitated  their  plans  and  increased  their  power, 
which,  with  unparalleled  ingratitude,  they  em- 
ployed to  degrade  his  person  and  character  in 
the  eyes  of  noankind,  by  the  blackest  and  most 
detestable  arts,  and  at  length  to  terminate  hit 
calamities  by  a  crime  which  has  excited  tht 
grief  and  indignation  of  all  Europe. 

On  the  trial  and  murder  of  that  most  unfortu- 
nate king,  and  on  the  inhuman  proceedings 
which  accompanied  them,  I  shall  purposely 
avoid  dwelling,  for  it  is  not  the  design  of  these 
remarks  to  excite  the  passions.  I  wUl  only  say, 
that  so  monstrous  has  been  the  inversion  of  fdl 
order,  law,  humanity,. justice,  received  opinion, 
good  faith,  and  religion,  that  the  conduct  of  his 
bkx>dy  executioners  seems  to  have  exhibited  tbe 
most  scrupulous  conformity  with  the  principler 
annoimced  in  the  speeches  we  have  been  con 
sidering.  In  this  one  instance  we  must  not  caH 
the  French  an  inconsequent  people.  Savage 
brutality,  rapine,  treason  and  murder  have  been 
the  noxious  fruit  gathered  from  these  thorns* 
the  baneful  produce  of  these  thistles.  An  over- 
turn of  all  morals  has  been  the  well-proportioned 
o£^pring  of  a  subversion  of  all  principle. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  consistency,  in  this 
instance,  between  cause  and  consequence;  so 
new  and  surprbing  have  been  the  turns  in  their 
extraordinary  projects,  that  to  foretell  what  their 
next  enterprize  would  be  from  what  their  last 
has  been,  has  long  baflied  all  calculation,  has 
long  bid  defiance  to  all  conjecture.  Analogy 
from  history,  the  study  of  past  events,  and  an 
investigation  of  present  principles  and  passions 
judgment,  memory,  comparison,  combination  and 
deduction,  afibrd  human  sagacity  but  very  slen- 
der assistance  in  its  endeavours  to  develope  their 
future  plans.  We  have  not  even  the  data  of 
consistent  wickedness  on  which  to  bolJd  rational 
conclusions.  Their  crimes,  though  visibly  con- 
nected by  uniform  depravity,  are  yet  so  surpri 
singly  diversified  by  interfering  absurdities,  as 
to  furnish  no  grround  on  which  reasonable  argu- 
ment  can  be  founded.  Nay,  such  is  their  incre- 
dible eccentricity,  that  it  is  hardly  extravagant 
to  affirm,  that  improbability  is  become  rather  an 
additional  reason  for  expecting  any  given  event 
to  take  place. 

But  let  us,  in  this  yet  happy  coimtry,  learn  at 
least  one  great  and  important  truth  f>om  tbe 
errors  of  this  distracted  people.  Their  coDdoct 
has  always  illustrated  a  position,  Which  is  not 
the  less  sotmd  fi>r  having  been  often  controvert- 
ed— ^That  no  degree  of  wit  and  learning,  no  pro- 
{rress  in  commerce,  no  advances  in  the  know 
edge  of  nature,  or  in  the  embellishmentsof  art, 
can  ever  thoroughly  tame  that  savage,  the  fiotv- 
ral  human  heart,  without  rkligioic.  The  arts 
of  social  life  may  give  sweetness  to  manners, 
and  grace  to  language,  and  induce,  in  some  de- 
gree, a  respect  for  justice,  truth,  and  humanity ; 
but  attainments  derived  fh)m  such  inferior  canses 
are  no  more  than  the  semblance  and  the  shadow 
of  the  qualities  derived  from  pure  Christianity. 
Varnish  is  an  extraneous  ornament,  but  tme 

*  Of  this  the  Ftench  themselves  Were  so  well  persiia* 
ded,  that  the  title  of  Re$torateur  de  la  UbtrU  Frmm€0im, 
was  solemnly  given  to  Lonis  XVIth  by  the  C-oasUtatiii 
Assembly. 
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poliah  18  a  proof  of  tlie  solidity  of  the  body  on 
whose  surfaco  it  is  produced.  It  depends  greatly 
on  the  nature  of  the  substance,  is  not  superin- 
duced by  accidental  causes,  but  in  a  good  mea- 
sure proceeds  from  internal  soundness. 

The  poets  of  that  classic  country,  whose  style, 
sentiments,  manners,  and  religion,  the  French 
80  affectedly  labour  to  imitate,  have  left  keen 
and  biting  satires  on  the  Roman  vices.  Against 
the  late  proceedings  in  France,  no  satirist  need 
employ  his  pen;  that  of  the  historian  will  be 
<^uite  sufficient  Truth  will  be  the  severest  sa- 
tire ;  fact  will  put  fable  out  of  countenance ;  and 
the  crimes  which  are  usually  held  up  to  our  ab- 
horrence, and  are  rejected  fur  their  exaggera- 
tion in  works  of  invention,  will  be  regarded  as 
flat  and  feeble  by  those  who  shall  peruse  the  re- 
cords of  the  tenth  of  August,  of  the  second  and 
third  of  September,  and  of  the  twenty-first  of 
January. 

If  the  same  astonishing  degeneracy  in  taste, 
principle,  and  practice,  should  ever  come  to 
flourish  amon^  u^  Britain  may  still  live  to  exult 
in  the  desolation  of  her  cities,  and  in  the  de- 
struction of  her  finest  monuments  of  art ;  she 
may  triumph  in  the  peopling  of  the  fortresses 
of  her  rocks  and  her  forests ;  may  exult  in  be- 
ing once  more  restored  tq  that  glorious  state  of 
liberty  and  equalify,  whoq  all  subsisted  by  ra- 

Cine  and  the  chase ;  when  all,  O  enviable  privi- 
!ge !  were  equally  savage,  equally  indigent,  and 
equally  naked ;  her  sons  may  extol  it  as  the  re- 
etoration  of  reason,  the  triumph  of  nature,  and 
the  consummation  of  liberty,  that  they  are  again 
brought  to  ^d  on  acorns,  instead  of  bread  ! 
Groves  of  consecrated  misletoe  may  happily  suc- 
ceed to  useless  cornfields ;  and  Thor  and  Woden 
mar  hope  once  more  to  be  invested  with  all 
their  bloody  honours 

Let  not  any  serious  reader  feel  indignation, 
as  if  pains  were  ungenerously  taken  to  involve 
their  religious  with  uieir  political  opinions.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  wound,  unnecessarily,  the  feel- 
ings of  a  people,  many  of  whom  are  truly  esti- 
mable :  but  it  is  much  to  be  suspected,  that  cer- 
tain  opinions  in  politics  have  a  tendency  to  lead 
to  certain  opinions  in  religion.  Where  so  much 
is  at  stake,  they  will  do  well  to  keep  their  con- 
sciences tender,  in  order  to  which  they  should 
try  to  keep  their  discernment  acute.  They  will 
do  well  to  observe,  that  the  same  restless  spirit 
of  innovation  is  busily  operating  under  various, 
though  seemingly  unconnected  forms;  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  same, impatience  of  restraint,  the 
same  contempt  of  order,  peace,  and  subordina- 
ti^n,  which  miakes  men  bad  citizens,  makes  them 
bad  Christians ;  and  that  to  this  secret  and  al- 
most infallible  connexion  between  religious  and 
political  sentiment,  does  France  owe  her  present 
jnparalleled  anarchy  and  impiety. 

There  are  doubtless  in  that  unhappy  country 
multitudes  of  virtuous  and  reasonable  men,  who 
rather  silently  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of 
their  present  turbulent  government,  than  em- 
brace its  principles  or  promote  its  projects  from 
the  sober  conviction  of  their  own  ludgment 
These,  together  with  those  conscientious  exiles 
whom  this  nation  so  honourably  protects,  may 
yet  live  to  rejoice  in  the  restoration  of  true  li- 
berty and  soUd  peace  to  their  native  country, 


when  light  and  order  shall  spring  from  the  pre 
sent  darkness  and  confusion,  and  the  reign  of 
chaos  shall  be  no  more. 

May  I  be  permitted  a  short  digression  on  the 
subject  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  to  these 
exiles  ?  It  shall  only  be  to  remark,  that  all  the 
boasted  conquests  of  our  Edwards  and  our  Hen* 
rys  over  the  French  nation,  do  not  confer  sueh 
substantial  glory  on  our  own  country,  as  she  de- 
rives from  having  received,  protecteid,  and  sup- 
ported among  innumerable  multitudes  of  other 
sufferers,  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances  so 
peculiarly  disadvantageous  to  herself,  three  thoU' 
sand  prieBtBy  of  a  nauon  habitually  her  enemy, 
and  of  a  religion  intolerant  and  hostile  to  her 
own.  This  is  the  solid  triumph  of  true  Chris- 
tianity; and  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  the 
deeds  which  poets  and  historians  celebrate  as 
rare  and  splendid  actions ;  which  they  record 
as  sublime  instances  of  greatness  of  soul,  in  the 
heroes  of  the  pagan  world,  are  but  the  brdinary 
and  habitual  virtues  which  occur  in  the  common 
course  of  action  among  Christians ;  quietly  per- 
forming without  effort  or  exertion,  and  with  no 
view  to  renown  or  reward ;  but  resulting  natu- 
rally and  consequently  from  the  religion  to 
which  they  belong. 

So  predominating  is  the  power  of  an  example 
we  have  once  admired,  and  set  up  as  a  standard 
of  imitation,  and  so  fascinating  has  been  the 
ascendency  of  the  convention  over  the  minds  of 
those  whose  approbation  df  French  politics  com- 
menced in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  revolution, 
that  it  extends  to  the  most  trivial  circumstances. 
I  cannot  forbear  to  notice  this  in  an  instance 
which,  though  inconsiderable  in  itself,  yet  ceases 
to  be  so  when  we  view  it  in  the  light  of  a  pre- 
vailing symptom  of  the  reigning  disease. 

While  the  fantastic  phraseology  of  the  new 
republic  is  such,  as  to  be  almost  as  disgusting  to 
sound  taste  as  their  doctrines  are  to  sound  mo- 
rals, it  is  curious  to  observe  how  deeply  the  ad- 
dresses, which  have  been  sent  to  it  from  the 
clubs*  in  this  country,  have  been  infected  with 
it,  as  far  at  least  as  phrases  and  terms  are  ob- 
jects of  imitation.  In  the  more  leading  points 
It  is  but  justice  to  the  French  convention  to  con- 
fess, that  they  are  hitherto  without  rivals  and 
without  imitators ;  for  who  can  aspire  to  emu- 
late that  compound  of  anarchy  and  atheism 
which  in  their  debates  is  mixed  up  with  the  pe- 
dantry  of  a  school-boy,  the  jargon  of  a  cabal, 
and  the  vulgarity  and  ill-breeding  of  a  mob  ? 
One  instance  of  the  prevailing  cant  may  suffice, 
where  a  hundred  might  be  adduced,  and  it  is 
not  the  most  exceptionable.  To  demolish  every 
existing  law  and  establishment ;  to  destroy  the 
fortunes  and  ruin  the  principles  of  every  coun- 
try into  which  they  are  carrying  their  destruc- 
tive arms  and  their  ftantic  doctrines ;  to  untie 
or  cut  asunder  every  bond  which  holds  society 
together ;  to  impose  their  own  arbitrary  shac* 
kles  where  they  succeed,  and  to  demolish  every 
thing  where  they  faiL  This  desolating  system, 
by  a  most  unaccountable  perversion  of  Unguage, 
they  are  pleased  to  call  by  the  endearing  name 
of  fraternization  ;  and  fraternization  is  one  of 
the  favourite  terms  which  their  admiren  in  thif 
country  have  adopted.  Little  would  a  simple 
*  See  the  coUeclioa  of  withernam  ttam  England 
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ttrangor,  unmitiiite<i  in  this  new  and  larpriflin jr 
dialect,  uninstructed  by  the  political  lexicogra- 
phers  of  modern  France,  imagine  that  the  peace, 
ful  teriDi  oTfeUow^iiixen  and  of  hnAhtr^  the 
winning  offer  offreedum  and  happiru$9^  and  the 
warm  embrace  of  fratem^^  were  only  watch- 
words  by  which  they,  in  efiect, 
Crybavoe, 
And  let  ilip  tbe  dogs  of  war. 

In  Domberlesa  other  instances,  the  fashiona- 
ble language  of  France  at  this  day  would  be  as 
oninteUigible  to  the  correct  writers  of  the  age 
of  Louis  the  XIV.  as  their  fashionable  notions 
of  liberty  would  be  irxeconcilable  with  those  of 
the  true  revolution  patriots  of  his  great  contem- 
porary  and  victorious  rival  William  the  Third. 

Such  b  indeed  their  puerile  rage  for  novelty 
in  the  invention  of  new  words,  and  the  perver- 
sion of  their  taste  in  the  use  of  old  ones,  that  the 
celebrated  Voesius,  whom  Christiana  of  Sweden 
oddly  complimented  by  saying,  that  he  was  so 
learned  as  not  only  to  know  whence  all  words 
came,  but  whither  they  were  going,  would,  were 
ke  adtnilUd  to  the  honour  of  a  sittings  be  obliged 
to  confess,  that  he  was  equally  pimled  to  tell 
the  one,  ^a  to  foretel  the  other. 

If  it  shall  please  the  Almighty  in  his  anger  to 
let  loose  this  infatuated  people,  as  a  scourge  for 
the  iniquities  of  the  human  race ;  if  they  are  de- 
legated  by  infinite  justice  to  act  *  as  storm  and 
tempest  fulHling  bu  word,*  if  they  are  commis- 
sioned  to  perform  the  ei|fand  of  the  destroying 
lightning  or  the  avengmg  thunderbolt,  let  us 
try  at  least  to  extract  personal  benefit  from  a 
national  calamity ;  let  every  one  of  us,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  enter  upon  this  serious  aud 
humbling  inquiry,  how  much  his  own  individual 
offences  have  contributed  to  that  awful  aggre- 
gate of  public  guilt,  which  has  required  such  a 
visitation.  Let  us  carefully  examine  in  what 
proportion  we  have  separately  added  to  that 
common  stock  of  abounding  miquity,  the  de- 
scription of  which  fi>rmed  the  character  of  an 
ancient  nation,  and  is  so  peculiarly  applicable 
to  our  own — Pridetfulneet  of  bread,  and  abun- 
dance of  idlenees.  Let  every  one  of  us  humbly 
inquire,  in  the  self-suspecting  language  of  the 
disciples  of  their  Divine  Master— Iiorl,  is  it  I? 
Let  us  learn  to  fear  the  fleets  aos^  armies  of  the 
enemy,  much  less  than  those  iniquities  at  home, 
which  thb  alarming  dispensation  may  be  in- 
tended to  chastise. 

The  war  which  the  French  had  declared 
against  us,  is  of  a  kind  altogether  unexampled 
in  every  respect ;  insomuch  Uiat  human  wisdom 
is  baffled  when  it  would  pretend  to  conjecture 
what  may  be  the  event  But  this  at  least  wc 
may  safely  say,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  force 
of  French  bayonets,  as  the  contamination  of 
French  principles,  that  ought  to  excite  our  ap- 
prehensions. We  trust,  tiuiX  through  the  bless- 
ing of  God  we  shall  be  defended  from  tbeir  open 
iKMtiUties,  by  the  temperate  wisdom  of  our  ru- 
lers, and  the  bravery  of  our  fleets  and  armies ; 
but  the  domestic  danger  arising  from  licentious 
and  irreligious  principles  among  ourselves,  can 
only  be  guarded  against  by  the  personal  care 
and  rigilanoe  of  every  one  of  us  who  values  re- 
ligion and  the  good  order  of  society  in  this 
woild  and  an  eternity  of  happiness  in  the  next 


God  grant  that  those  who  go  forth  to  fight 
our  batUes,  instead  of  being  intimidated  by  the 
number  of  their  enemies,  may  bear  in  mind, 
that  *  there  is  no  restraint  with  God  to  save  by 
many  6t  by  few.*  And  let  the  meanest  among 
us  who  remains  at  home  remember  also,  that 
even  he  may  contribute  to  the  internal  safety 
of  the  country,  by  tbe  integrity  of  his  private 
life,  and  to  the  success  of  her  defenders,  by  fol- 
lowing  them  with  his  fervent  prayers.  And  in 
what  war  can  the  sincere  Christian  ever  have 
stronger  inducements  and  more  reasonable  en- 
couragement  to  pray  for  the  success  of  his  coun- 
try, than  in  this  7  Without  entering  far  into  any 
political  principles,  the  discussion  of  which 
would  be  m  a  great  measure  foreign  to  the  de- 
sign  of  this  lilUe  tract,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  unchristian  principle  of  revenge  is  not  our 
motive  to  this  war ;  eompteet  is  not  our  object ; 
nor  have  we  had  recourse  to  hostility  in  order 
to  efiect  a  change  in  the  internal  government 
of  France.*  The  present  war  is  undoubtedly 
undertaken  entirely  on  defensive  principles.  It 
is  in  defence  of  our  king,  our  constitution,  our 
religion,  our  laws,  and  consequently  our  liberty^ 
in  the  soAnd,  sober,  and  rational  sense  of  that 
term.  It  is  to  defond  ourselves  from  the  savage 
violence  of  a  crusade,  made  against  all  religion^ 
as  well  as  all  government.  If  ever  therefore  a 
war  was  undertaken  on  the  ground  of  self  de- 
fence  and  necessity — if  ever  men  might  bo  libe- 
rally  said  to  fight  pro  a&is  et  rocis,  this  seems 
to  be  the  occasion. 

The  ambition  of  conquerors  has  been  the 
source  of  great  and  extensive  evils :  religious 
fanaticism,  of  still  greater.  But  little  as  I  am 
disposed  to  become  the  apc^ogist  of  either  the 
one  principle  or  the  other,  there  is  no  extrava 
gance  in  asserting,  that  they  have  seemed  inca- 
pable of  producing,  even  in  ages,  that  extent  of 
mischief^  that  variety  of  ruin,  that  comprehen- 
sive  desolation,  which  phUoeophy^faUely  so  call. 
ed,  has  produced  in  three  years. 

Christians !  it  is  not  a  small  thing— -i<  1$  your 
life  !  The  pestilence  of  irreligion  which  you  de- 
test, wiU  insinuate  itself  imperceptibly  with 
those  manners,  phrases,  and  principles  which 
you  admire  and  adopt  It  is  the  humble  wisdom 
of  a  Christian,  to  shrink  from  the  most  distant 
approaches  of  sin :  to  abstain  from  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  evil.  If  we  would  fly  from  the  dead- 
ly contagion  of  atheism,  let  us  fly  from  those 
seemingly  remote  but  not  very  indirect^  paths 
which  lead  to  it  Let  France  choose  this  day 
whom  she  will  serve ;  but  as  for  its  and  ou» 
housee,  we  will  serve  the  Lord. 

And,  O  gracious  and  long-sufifbring  God !  be- 
fore that  awful  period  arrives,  which  shall  ex 
hibit  the  dreadful  effects  of  such  an  education 
as  the  French  natioa  are  instituting ;  before  a 
race  of  men  can  be  trained  up,  not  only  without 
the  knowledge  of  Thee,  but  in  the  contempt  of 
Thy  most  holy  law,  do  Thou,  in  great  mercy 
change  the  heart  of  this  people  as  the  heart  of 
one  man.  Give  them  not  finally  over  to  their 
own  corrupt  imaginations,  to  their  own  heart's 
lusts.    But  after  having  made  them  a  fftarfUl 

*  See  the  report  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  in  the  House  a 
Commons,  on  February  12, 1793,  puUisbed  bv  WoodM 
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•xample  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  what  a  |  abased ;  so  that  they  may  happily  find,  whi 
people  can  do»  who  have  oast  off  the  fear  of     '      " 
Thee,  do  Thou  graciously  bring  them  back  to  a 
sense  of  that  law  which  they  have  violated,  and 
to  a  participation  of  that  mercy  which  they  have 


the  discovery  can  be  attended  witli  hope  an 
consolation,  that  daubile»9  there  is  a  reward  f 9 
the  righteous  ;  verUy^  there  i$  a  Qod  who  judgeK. 
thooarlh. 


STRICTURES 

ON  THE  MODERN  SYSTEM  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION 

WITH  A  TXSW  or  THX  PEINOIFLIS  Uf D  OONDUOT  nCVALKMT  AMOIia  WOMXIf  OV  EA18X  AND  fOKTVNB^ 

May  yoo  so  raise  yoor  character  that  yon  may  help  to  make  the  next  age  a  better  thing,  and 
leave  posterity  in  your  debt,  for  the  advantage  it  shall  receive  by  your  eiample^— JLorif  Balifat 


Domestio  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  survived  the  Fall ! 
Thon  art  not  known  where  Plbasuri  is  ador'd. 
That  reeling  goddess  with  the  zoneless  waist 
Forsaking  thee,  what  shipwreck  have  we  made 
Of  honour,  dignity,  and  fidr  renown ! — Coisper. 


INTRODTOTION. 

It  is  a  singular  injustice  which  is  often  exercised  towards  women,  first  to  give  them  a  very 
iefectxre  education,  and  then  to  expect  from  them  the  most  undeviating  purity  of  conduct — to 
train  them  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  lay  them  open  to  the  most  dangerous  fiiults,  and  then  to 
eensure  them  for  not  proving  faultless.  Is  it  not  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  express  disappoint- 
nient  if  our  daughters  should,  in  their  subsequent  lives,  turn  out  precisely  that  very  kind  of 
character  for  which  it  would  be  evident  to  an  unprejudiced  by-stander  that  the  whole  scope  and 
tenor  of  their  instruction  had  been  systematically  preparing  them  T 

Some  reflections  on  the  present  erroneous  system  are  here  with  great  deforenoe  submitted  to 
public  consideration.  The  author  is  apprehensive  that  she  shall  be  accused  of  betraying  the 
mterests  of  her  sex  by  laying  open  their  defects :  but  surely  an  earnest  wish  to  turn  their  attention 
to  objects  calculated  to  promote  their  true  dignity,  is  not  the  office  of  an  enemy.  So  to  expose 
the  weakness  ofthe  land  as  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  internal  improvement,  and  to  point  out 
the  means  of  eflectual  defence,  is  not  treachery,  but  patriotism. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  to  this  little  work,  that  many  errors  are  here  ascribed  to  women 
which  by  no  means  belongs  to  them  excbuively,  and  that  it  seems  to  confine  to  the  sex  those  faults 
which  are  common  to  the  species:  but  this  is  in  some  measure  unavoidable.  In  speaking  on  the 
qualities  of  one  sex,  the  moralist  is  somewhat  in  the  situation  of  the  geographer,  who  is  treating 
00  the  nature  of  one  country :  the  air,  soil,  and  produce  of  the  land  whieh  he  is  describing,  can- 
not fail  in  many  essential  points  to  resemble  those  of  other  countries  under  the  same  parallel ;  yet 
it  is  his  business  to  descant  on  the  one  without  adveiting  to  the  other ;  and  though  in  drawing  the 
map  he  may  happen  to  introduce  some  ofthe  neighbouring  coast,  yet  his  principal  attention  roust 
be  confined  to  that  country  which  he  proposes  to  describe,  without  taking  into  account  the  resem- 
bling  circumstances  ofthe  adjacent  shores. 

It  may  be  also  objected  that  the  ofHnion  here  suggested  on  the  state  of  manners  among  the 
higher  classes  of  our  countrywomen,  may  seem  to  controvert  the  just  eneomiums  of  modern 
travellers,  who  generally  concur  in  ascribing  a  decided  superiority  to  the  ladies  of  this  country 
over  those  of  every  other.  But  such  is,  in  general,  the  state  of  foreign  manners,  that  the  com- 
parative  praise  is  almost  an  injury  to  English  women.  To  be  flattered  for  excelling  those  whose 
standard  of  exoellenoe  is  very  low,  is  but  a  degrading  kind  of  commendation;  for  the  value  of  all 
praise  derived  firom  superiority,  depends  on  the  worth  of  the  competitor.  The  character  of 
British  ladies,  with  all  the  unparalleled  advantages  they  possess,  must  never  be  determined  by 
eomparison  with  the  women  of  other  nations,  but  by  comparing  them  with  what  they  themselves 
might  be  if  an  Uieir  talents  and  unrivalled  opportunities  were  turned  to  the  best  account 

Again,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  author  is  less  disposed  to  expatiate  on  excellence  than  error :  but 
the  office  ofthe  historian  of  human  manners  is  delineation  rather  than  panegyhc.  Were  the  end 
m  view  eulogium  and  not  improvement,  eulogium  would  have  been  far  more  gratifying,  nor 
would  just  objects  for  praise  have  been  difficult  to  find.  Even  in  her  own  limited  sphere  of  oh. 
servation,  the  author  is  acquainted  with  much  excellence  in  the  class  of  which  she  treats — with 
women  who,  possessing  learning  which  would  be  thought  extensive  in  the  other  sex,  set  an  ex- 
mmjrie  of  deep  humility  to  their  own — women  who,  distinguished  for  wit  and  genius,  are  eminen* 
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for  dumestic  qtntl  ties — ^who,  exceHiog>  in  the  fine  arts,  have  carefully  enriched  their  understand- 
in|rs — who,  onjoymg  great  influence,  devote  it  to  the  glory  of  God— who,  poesessing  elevated  rank, 
thmk  their  noblest  style  and  title  is  that  of  a  Christian. 

That  there  is  also  much  worth  which  is  little  known,  she  is  persuaded ;  for  it  is  the  modest 
nature  of  goodness  to  exert  itself  quietly,  while  a  few  characters  of  the  opposite  cast  seem,  by  the 
rumour  of  their  exploits,  to  fill  the  world ;  and  by  their  noise  to  multiply  their  numbers.  It  oflei« 
happens  that  a  very  small  party  of  people,  by  occupying  the  foreground,  by  seizing  the  public 
attention  and  monopolizing  the  public  talk,  contrive  to  appear  to  be  the  great  body :  a  fbw  active 
spirits,  provided  their  activity  take  the  wrong  turn,  and  support  the  wrong  cause,  seem  to  fill  the 
scene ;  and  a  few  disturbers  of  order,  who  have  the  talent  of  thus  excitin?  a  false  idea  of  their 
multitudes  by  their  mischiefs,  actually  gain  strength,  and  swell  their  numbers,  by  this  fallacious 
arithmetic 

But  the  present  work  is  no  more  intended  for  a  panegyric  on  those  purer  characters  who  seek 
not  human  praise  because  they  act  from  a  higher  motive,  than  for  a  satire  on  the  avowedly 
licentious,  who,  ur^ed  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  resist  no  inclination  ;  and  led  away  by  the 
love  of  fashion,  dislike- no  censure,  so  it  may  serve  to  rescue  them  from  neglect  or  oblivioB. 

There  are,  however,  multitudes  of  the  young  and  the  well  disposed,  who  have  as  yet  taken  no 
decided  part,  who  are  just  launching  on  the  oeean  of  life,  jhst  about  to  lose  their  own  right  con- 
victbns,  virtually  preparing  to  counteract  their  better  propensities,  and  unreluctantly  yielding 
themselves  to  be  carried  down  the  tide  of  popular  practices  r  sanguine,  tlhooghtless,  and  confident 
of  safety. — To  these  the  author  would  gently  hint,  that  when  once  embarked,  it  will  be  no  longer 
easy  to  say  to  their  passions,  or  even  to  their  principles,  *  Thus  far  shall  ye  go,  and  no  further.' 
Their  struggles  will  grow  fainter,  their  resistance  will  become  feebler,  till  borne  down  by  the  con- 
fluenoe  of  example,  temptation,  appetite,  and  habit,  resistance  and  opposition  will  soon  be  the  only 
things  of  which  thy  will  learn  to  be  ashamed. 

Should  any  reader  revolt  at  what  is  conceived  to  be  unwarranted  strictress  in  this  little  book, 
let  it  not  be  thrown  by  in  disgust  before  the  following  short  consideration  be  weighed. — If  in  this 
christian  country  we  are  actually  beginning  to  regard  the  solemn  office  of  Baptism  .as  merely 
furnishing  an  article  to  the  parish  register — if  we  are  learning  from  our  indefatigable  teachers, 
to  consider  this  Christian  rite  as  a  leffal  ceremony  retained  for  the  sole  purpose  of  recording  the 

Sf€  of  our  children ; — 4hen,  indeed,  the  prevaling  system  of  education  and  manners  of  which 
eae  pagres  presume  to  animadvert  may  be  adopted  with  propriety,  and  persisted  in  with  safety, 
without  entailing  on  our  cHildren  or  on  ourselves  the  peril  of  broken  promises  or  the  guilt  of  vio- 
lated vows — But,  if  the  obligation  which  chrbtian  Baptism  imposes  be  really  binding — if  the  or- 
di nance  have,  indeed,  a  meaning  beyond  a  mere  secular  transaction,  beyond  a  record  of  names 
and  dates — if  it  be  an  institution  by  w4iich  the  child  is  solemnly  devoted  to  God  as  his  Father,  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  his  sanctifier ;  if  there  be  no  definite  period 
assigned  when  the  obligation  of  fulfill'mg  the  duties  it  enjoins  shall  be  superseded — if,  having 
once  dedicated  our  offspring  to  their  Creator,  we  no  longer  dare  to  mock  Him  by  bringing  them  up 
in  ignorance  of  His  will  and  neglect  of  His  laws — if,  after  having  enlisted  them  under  the  banners 
of  Christ,  to  fight  manfully  against  the  three  great  enemies  of  mankind,  we  are  no  longer  at  liberty 
to  let  them  lap^  down  their  arms ;  much  less  to  lead  them  to  act  as  if  they  were  in  alliance,  instead 
of  hostility  with  these  enemies — ^if,  after  having  promised  that  they  shall  renounce  the  vanities 
of  the  world,  we  are  not  allowed  to  invalidate  the  engagement — i^  afler  such  a  covenant  we 
should  tremble  to  make  these  renounced  vanities,  the  supreme  object  of  our  own  pursuit  or  of 
their  instruction — if  all  this  be  reallji  so,  then  the  Strictures  on  Modem  Education,  and  on  the 
Habits  of  Polished  Life,  will  not  be  found  so  repugnant  to  truth,  and  reason,  and  oomroon  sense, 
as  may  on  a  first  view  be  supposed. 

But  if  on  candidly  summing  up  the  evidence,  the  design  and  scope  of  the  author  be  fairly 
judged,  not  by  the  customs  or  opinions  of  the  worldly  (for  every  English  subject  has  a  right  to 
obiect  to  a  suspected  or  prejudiced  jury)  but  by  an  appeal  to  that  divine  law  which  is  the  only  in- 
fallible  rule  of  judgment ;  if  on  such  an  appeal  her  views  and  pinciples  shall  be  found  censurable 
for  their  rigour,  absurd  in  their  rec^uisitions,  or  preposterous  m  their  restrictions,  she  will  have 
no  right  to  complain  of  such  a  verdict,  because  she  will  then  stand  condemned  by  that  court  tc 
whose  decision  she  implicitly  submits. 

Let  it  not  be  suspected  that  the  author  arrogantly  conoeifes  henelf  to  be  exempt  fVom  that 
natural  corruption  of  the  heart  which  it  is  one  chief  object  of  this  slight  work  to  exhibit ;  that 
she  superciliously  erects  herself  into  the  implacable  censor  of  her  sex  and  of  the  world ,  as  if  from 
the  critic*s  chair  she  were  coldly  pointing  out  the  faults  and  errors  of  another  order  of  beings,  in 
whose  welfare  she  had  not  that  lively  interest  which  can  only  flow  firom  the  tender  and  intimate 
participation  of  fellow-feeling. 

With  a  deep  self-abasement,  arising  from  a  strong  conviction  of  being  indeed  a  partaker  in  the 
same  corrupt  nature;  tojrether  with  a  full  persuasion  of  the  many  and  pe^i  defects  of  these 
pages,  and  a  sincere  consciousnesd  of  her  inability  to  do  justice  to  a  subject  which,  hewever,  a 
sense  of  duty  impelled  her  to  undertake,  she  commits  herself  to  the  candour  of  that  public,  which 
has  ao  frequently,  in  her  instance,  accepted  a  right  intention  as  a  substitute  for  a  powerful  oer 
rormance. 

Bath,  March  14, 1799. 
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STRICTURES 

ON  THE  MODERN  SYSTEM  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 


CHAP.  I. 

Addrt98  to  wmnen  of  rank  and  fortune^  on  the 
effects  of  their  influence  on  society. — Sugges- 
tions for  the  exertion  of  it  in  various  instances. 

Among  the  talents  for  the  application  of  which 
women  of  the  higher  class  will  be  peculiarly 
accountable,  there  is  one,  the  importance  of 
which  the^  can  scarcely  rate  too  highly.  This 
talent  is  induence.  VVe  read  of  Uie  greatest 
orator  of  antiquity,  that  the  wisest  plans  which 
it  had  cost  him  years  to  frame,  a  woman  could 
overturn  in  a  single  day  ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  variety  of  mischiefs  which  an  ill-directed 
influence  has  been  known  to  produce,  we  are  led 
to  reflect  with  the  most  sanguine  hope  on  the 
beneficial  efiects  to  be  expected  from  the  same 
powerful  force  when  exerted  in  its  true  direc- 
tion. 

The  general  state  of  civilized  society  depends, 
more  than  those  are  aware  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed  to  scrutinize  into  the  springs  of  human 
action,  on  the  prevailing  sentiments  and  habits 
of  women,  and  on  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held.  Even  those 
who  admit  the  power  of  female  elegance  on  the 
manners  of  men,  do  not  always  attend  to  the  in. 
fluence  of  female  principles  on  their  character. 
In  the  former  case,  indeed,  women  are  apt  to  be 
■ufliciently  conscious  of  their  power,  and  not 
backward  in  turning  it  to  account  But  there 
are  nobler  objects  to  be  effected  by  the  exertion 
of  their  powers,  and  unfortunately,  ladies,  who 
are  oflen  uhreasonably  confident  where  they 
oogbt  to  be  diffident,  are  sometimes  capriciously 
diffident  just  when  they  onght  to  feel  where 
their  true  importance  lies ;  and  feeling  to  exert 
it  To  use  their  boasted  power  over  mankind 
to  no  higher  purpose  than  the  gratification  of 
vanity  or  the  mdnlfence  of  pleasure,  is  the  de- 
grading'triumph  ofthoee  fair  victims  to  luxury, 
caprice,  and  despotism,  whom  the  laws  and  the 
religion  of  the  voluptuous  prophet  of  Arabia' ex- 
elude  from  light,  and  liberty,  and  knowledge : 
and  it  is  bumbling  to  reflect,  that  in  those  coun- 
tries in  which  fondness  for  the  mere  persons  of 
women  is  carrledlo  the  highest  excess,  they  are 
slaves;  and  that  their  moral  and  intellectnal 
degradation  increases  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  adoration  which  is  paid  to  mere  external 
charms. 

But  I  turn  to  the  bright  reverse  of  this  morti- 
fttng  scene ;  to  a  country  where  our  sox  enjoys 
the  blessings  of  liberal  instruction,  of  reasonable 
laws,  of  a  pore  religion,  and  all  the  endearing 
pleasures  of  an  equal,  social,  virtuous,  and  de. 
iightful  intercourse.  I  torn,  with  an  earnest 
hope,  that  women  thus  richly  endowed  with  the 
bounties  of  Providence,  wiU  not  content  them, 
selves  witli  po1ishin|r  when  they  are  able  to  re- 
Ibrm ;  with  entertaining  when  they  may  awaken ; 
and  with  captivating  for  a  day,  when  they  may 
bring  into  action  powers  of  which  the  effects 
fiay  be  commensurate  with  eternity. 

Vou  I. 


In  this  moment  of  alarm  and  peril,  I  would 
call  on  them  with  a  *  warning  voice,*  which 
should  stir  up  every  latent  principle  in  their 
minds,  and  kindle  every  slumbering  energy  in 
their  hearts :  I  would  call  on  them  to  come  for- 
ward, and  contribute  their  full  and  fiiir  propor. 
tion  towards  the  saving  of  their  country.  B6t  I 
would  call  on  them  to  come  forward,  without 
departing  from  the  refinement  of  their  character, 
without  derogating  from  the  dignity  of  their 
rank,  without  blemishing  the  delicacy  of  their 
sex ;  I  would  call  them  to  the  best  and  most  ap. 
propriate  exertion  of  their  power,  to  raise  the 
depressed  tone  of  public  morals,  and  to  awaken 
the  drowsy  spirit  of  religious  principle.  They 
know  too  well  how  arbitrarily  Uiey  give  the  law 
to  manners,  and  with  how  despotic  a  sway  they 
fix  the  standard  of  fashion.  But  this  is  not 
enough ;  this  is  a  low  mark,  a  prize  not  worthy 
of  their  high  and  holy  calling.  For,  on  the  use 
which  women  of  the  superior  class  may  now  be 
disposed  to  make  of  that  power  delegated  to 
them  by  the  courtesy  of  custom,  by  the  honest 
gallantry  of  the  heart,  by  the  imperious  control 
of  virtuous  affections,  by  the  habits  of  civilized 
states,  by  the  usages  of  polished  society  ;  on  the 
use,  I  say,  which  they  shall  hereafler  make  of 
this  influence,  will  depend,  in  no  low  degree, 
the  welUbeing  ofthoee  states,  and  the  virtue  and 
happiness,  nay  perhap»  the  very  existence,  of 
that  society. 

At  this  period  when  our  country  can  only  hope 
to  stand  by  opposing  a  bold  and  noble  unammity 
to  the  most  tremendous  confederacies  against 
reliffion,  and  order,  and  governments,  which  the 
world  ever  saw,  what  an  accession  would  it 
bring  to  the  public  strength,  could  we  prevail  on 
beauty,  and  rank,  and  Udents,  and  virtue,  con- 
federating their  several  powers,  to  exert  them, 
selves  with  a  patriotism  at  once  firm  and  femi- 
nine, for  the  general  gooJ  !  I  am  not  sounding 
an  alarm  to  female  warriors,  or  exciting  female 
politicians :  I  hardly  know  which  (^  the  two  is 
the  most  disgusting  and  unnatural  character. 
Propriety  is  to  a  woman  what  the  great  Roman 
critic  says  action  is  to  an  orator ;  it  is  the  first, 
the  second,  the  third  requisite.  A  woman  may 
be  knowing,  active,  witty  and  amusing;  but  with- 
out  propriety  ahk  cannot  be  amiable.  Propriety 
is  the  centre  in  which  all  the  lines  of  duty  and 
of  agreeableness  meet  It  is  to  character  what 
proportion  is  to  figure,  and  grace  to  attitude.  It 
does  not  depend  on  any  one  perfection,  but  it  is 
the  result  of  general  excellence.  It  shows  itself 
by  a  regular,  orderly,  undeviating  course ;  and 
never  starts  fVom  its  sober  orbit  into  any  splen- 
did  eccentricities ;  for  it  would  be  ashamed  of 
such  praise  as  it  might  extort  by  any  deviations 
from  its  proper  path.  It  renounces  all  common, 
dation  but  what  is  characteristic ;  and  I  would 
make  it  the  criterion  of  true  taste,  right  princi. 
pie,  and.  genuine  feeling,  in  a  woman,  whether 
she  would  be  less  touched  with  all  the  flattery 
of  romantic  and  exaggerated  panegyric  than 
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with  that  beautiftil  pictare  of  correct  and  elegant 
propriety  which  Milton  draws  of  oar  first  mo- 
ther, when  he  delineates 

*  Those  thousand  dsetmeUt  wUch  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actiona* 

Even  the  influence  of  religion  is  to  be  exer- 
cised with  discretioii.  A  female  Polemic  wan- 
ders nearly  as  finr  fVom  the  limits  prescribed 
to  her  seZf^as  a  female  Machiavel  or  warlike 
Thalestris.  Fierceness  has  made  almost  as  few 
converts  as  the  sword,  and  both  are  pecoliarly 
nngracefol  in  a  female.  Even  religioiu  violence 
has  human  tempers  of  its  own  to  indalge,  and 
is  gratifying  itself  when  it  would  be  thought  to 
be  serf  ing  Uod.  Let  not  the  bigot  place  her 
natural  passions  to  the  account  of  Christianity, 
or  imagine  she  is  pious  when  she  is  only  pas- 
sionate. Let  her  bear  in  mind  that  a  Christian 
doctrine  is  always  to  be  defended  with  a  Chris- 
tian spirit,  and  not  make  herself  amends  by  the 
stoutness  of  her  orthodoxy  for  the  badness  of 
ner  temper.  Many,  because  they  defend  a  reli- 
gious  opinion  with  pertinacity,  seem  to  fancy 
that  they  thereby  acquire  a  kind  of  right  to 
withhold  the  meekness  and  obedience  which 
should  be  necessarily  involved  in  the  principle. 

But  the  character  of  a  consistent  Christian  is 
as  carefully  to  be  maintained  as  that  of  a  fiery 
dbputant  is  to  be  avoided ;  and  she  who  is  afi^id 
to  avow  her  principles,  or  ashamed  to  defend 
them,  has  little  claim  to  that  honourable  title. 
A  profligate  who  laughs  at  the  most  sacred  in- 
stitutions and  keeps  out  of  the  way  of  every 
thing  which  comes  under  the  appearance  of  for- 
mtl  instruction,  may  be  disconcerted  by  the 
modest,  but  spirited  rebuke  of  a  delicate  woman, 
whose  life  adorns  the  doctrines  which  her  con- 
versation defends :  but  she  who  administers  re- 
proof with  ill-breeding,  defeats  the  effect  of  her 
remedy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  dishonest 
way  of  labouring  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  a 
whole  company,  though  of  characters  and  prin- 
ciples irreconcilably  opposite.  The  words  may 
be  so  gturded  as  not  to  shock  the  believer,  while 
the  eye  and  voice  may  be  so  accommodated,  as 
not  to  discourage  the  infidel  She  who,  with  a 
half-earnestness  trims  between  the  truth  and  the 
fashion ;  who  white  she  thinks  it  creditable  to 
defend  the  cause  of  reli^n,  yet  does  it  in  a 
faint  tone,  a  studied  ambiguity  of  phrase,  and  a 
certain  expression  in  her  countenance,  which 
proves  that  she  is  not  displeased  with  what  she 
affects  to  censure,  or  that  she  is  afraid  to  lose 
her  reputation  for  wit,  in  proportion  as  she  ad- 
vances her  credit  for  piety,  injures  the  cause 
more  than  he  who  attacked  it,  for  she  proves 
either  that  she  does  not  believe  what  she  pro- 
fesses, or  that  she  does  not  reverence  what  fear 
compels  her  to  believe.  But  this  is  not  all :  she 
is  called  on,  not  barely  to  repress  impiety,  but 
to  excite,  to  encourage,  and  to  cherish  every 
tendency  to  serious  religion. 

Some  of  the  occasions  of  contributing  to  the 
general  good  which  are  daily  presenting  them* 
selves  to  ladies  are  almost  too  minute  to  be 
pointed  oat  Yet  of  the  good  which  right  mind- 
ed women,  anxiously  watching  these  minute  oc- 
casions, and  adroitly  seizing  them,  might  ac- 
oomplish  wc  may  form  some  idea  by  the  ill 


effects  which  we  actually  see  produced,  through 
the  mere  levity,  carelessness,  and  inattention 
(to  say  no  worse)  of  some  of  those  ladies  who 
are  looked  up  to  as  standards  in  the  fiufhionable 
world. 

I  am  persuaded  if  many  a  woman  of  fkshion, 
who  h  now  dis^minating  unintended  mischief, 
under  the  dangerous  notion  that  there  is  no 
harm  in  any  thing  short  of  positive  vice,  and 
under  the  false  colours  of  that  indolent  humilitv, 
'  what  good  can  I  do?*  could  be  brought  to  see  m 
its  collected  force  the  annual  aggregate  of  the 
random  evil  she  is  daily  doing,  by  constantly 
throwing  a  little  casual  weight  into  the  wrong 
scale,  by  a  mere  inconsiderate  and  ungaarded 
chat,  she  would  start  from  her  self-complacent 
dream.  If  she  could  conceive  how  much  she 
may  be  diminishing  the  good  impressions  of 
young  men;  and  if  she  ooY^d  imagine  how  little 
amiable  levity  or  irreligion  makes  her  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  are  older  and  abler  (how. 
ever  loose  their  own  principles  may  be)  she 
would  correct  herself  in  the  first  instance,  from 
pure  good  nature;  and  in  the  second,  fit>m  ^ 
worldly  prudence  and  mere  self-love. — But  on 
how  much  higher  principles  would  she  restrain 
herself,  if  she  habitually  took  into  account  tbc 
important  doctrine  of  consequences :  and  if  sbe 
reflected  that  the  lesser  but  more  habitual  cor- 
ruptions make  up  by  their  number,  what  they 
may  seem  to  come  short  of  by  their  weight : 
then  perhaps  she  would  find,  that  amon?  the 
higher  class  of  women,  incmmderation  is  adding 
more  to  the  daily  quantity  of  evil  than  almost  aU 
other  causes  put  together. 

There  is  an  instrument  of  inconceivable  force, 
when  it  is  employed  against  the  interest  of 
Christianity :  it  is  not  reasoning,  for  that  may 
be  answered ;  it  is  not  learning,  for  luckily  tlie 
infidel  is  not  seldom  ignorant ;  it  is  not  invec- 
tive, fi>r  we  leave  so  coarse  an  engine  to  the 
hands  of  the  vulgar ;  it  is  not  evidence,  for  hap- 
pily  we  have  that  all  on  our  side :  it  is  aimcuLX, 
the  most  deadly  weapon  In  the  whole  arsenal  of 
impiety,  and  which  becomes  an  almost  unerrbg 
shaft  when  directed  by  a  fkir  and  fashionable 
hand.  No  maxim  has  been  more  readily  adopt- 
ed, or  is  more  intrinsically  false,  than  that  which 
the  fascinating  eloquence  of  a  noble  seeptic  of 
the  last  age  contrived  to  render  so  popular,  that 
*  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth.**  It  is  no  test  of 
truth  itself;  but  of  their  firmness  who  assert 
the  cause  of  truth,  it  is  indeed  a  severe  test 
This  light,  keen,  missile  weapon,  the  irresolaia, 
unconu'oied  Christian  will  find  it  harder  to 
withstand,  than  the  whole  heavy  artillery  of  in-  . 
fidelity  united. 

A  young  man  of  the  better  sort,  has  perhaps 
just  entered  upon  the  world,  with  a  certain  share 
of  good  dispositions  and  right  feelings ;  neither 
ignorant  of  the  evidences,  nor  destitute  if  the 
principles  of  Christianity :  without  paxtins  with 
his  respect  for  religion,  he  sets  out  with  the  too 
natural  wish  of  making  himself  a  repatatioo 
and  of  standing  well  with  the  fashionable  part 
of  the  female  world.  He  preserves  for  a  time  a 
horror  of  vice,  which  makes  it  not  difficult  for 
him  to  resist  the  grosser  corruptions  of  society ; 
he  can  as  yet  repel  profkneness ;  nay  he  cas 
*  T/>rd  Sbaftetbory' 
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withstand  the  banker  of  a  club.  He  has  sense 
enough  to  see  through  the  miserable  fallacies 
of  the  new  philosophy,  and  spirit  enough  to  ex- 
pose it4  malignity.  So  far  he  does  well,  and 
jou  are  ready  to  congratulate  him  on  his  secu- 
rity. You  are  mistaken :  the  principles  of  the 
ardent,  and  hitherto  promising  adventurer,  are 
shaken,  just  in  that  very  society  where,  while 
he  was  looking  for  pleasure,  he  doubted  not  of 
safety.  In  the  company  of  certain  women  of 
good  fashion  and  no  ill  fame,  he  makes  ship- 
wreck of  his  religion.  He  sees  them  treat  with 
levity  or  derision  subjects  which  he  has  been 
ased  to  hear  named  with  respect.  He  could 
confute  an  argument,  he  could  unravel  a  so- 
phistry ;  but  he  cannot  stand  a  laugh*  A  sneer, 
not  at  the  truth  of  religion,  for  that  perhaps  is 
by  none  of  the  party  disbelieved,  but  ai  its 
gravity,  its  unseasonableness,  its  dulness,  puts 
all  his  resolution  to  flight  He  feels  his  mis- 
take,  and  struggles  to  recover  his  credit ;  in  or- 
der to  which  he  adopts  the  gay  affectations 
of  trying  to  seem  worse  than  he  really  is ;  he 
goes  on  to  say  things  which  he  does  not  believe, 
and  to  deny  things  which  he  does  believe ;  and 
all  to  efface  the  first  impression,  and  to  recover 
a  reputation  which  he  has  committed  to  their 
hands,  on  whose  report  he  knows  he  shall  stand 
or  fall,  in  those  circles  in  which  he  is  ambitious 
to  shine. 

That  cold  compound  of  irony,  irreligion, 
selfishnesB,  and  sneer,  which  make  up  what  the 
French  (from  whom  we  borrow  the  thing  as 
well  as  the  word)  so  well  express  by  the  term 
versiflage^  has  of  late  years  made  an  incredible 
progress  in  blasting  the  opening  buds  of  piety 
in  young  persons  c?  fashion.  A  cold  pleasantry, 
a  temporary  cant  word,  the  jargon  of  the  day 
(for  the  '  great  vulgar'  have  their  jargon)  blights 
the  first  promise  of  seriousness.  The  ladies  of 
ton  have  certain  watch-words,  which  may  be 
detected  as  indications  of  this  spirit.  The 
clergy  are  spoken  of  under  the  contemptoons 
appellation  of  7%s  Par$on9,  Some  ludicrous 
association  is  infallibly  combined  with  the  very 
idea  of  religion.  If  a  warm  hearted  youth  has 
ventured  to  name  with  enthusiasm  some  emi- 
nently pious  character,  his  gk>wing  ardour  is 
extinguished  with  a  laugh  :  and  a  bawling  de- 
claration, that  the  person  in  qoeetion  is  reidly  a 
mighty  kannUst  good  creature,  is  ottered  in  a 
tone  which  leads  Uie  youth  secretly  to  vow,  that 
whatever  else  he  may  be,  he  will  never  be  a 
good  harmless  creature. 

Nor  is  ridicule  more  dangerous  to  true  piety 
than  to  true  taste.  An  age  which  values  itself 
OB  parody,  burlesque,  irony,  and  caricature, 
produces  little  that  is  sublime,  either  in  genius 
or  in  virtue ;  but  they  amute  and  we  live  in  an 
age  which  must  be  amused,  though  genius, 
idling,  truth,  and  principle  be  the  sacrifice. 
Nothing  chills  the  ardours  of  devotion  like  a 
fiigid  sarcasm ;  and,  in  the  season  of  youth  the 
mind  should  be  kept  particularly  clear  of  all 
light  associations.    This  is  of  so  much  impor 


in  their  hearts  and  lives  had  taken  f^ace :  theu 
IM'inciples  became  reformed,  but  their  imagma* 
tions  were  indelibly  soiled.  They  could  desist 
from  sins  which  the  strictness  of  Christianity 
would  not  allow  them  to  commit,  but  the^  could 
not  dismiss  ftom  their  minds  images  which,  her 
purity  forbade  tbem  to  entertain.    . 

There  was  a  time  when  a  variety  of  epithets 
were  thought  necessary  to  express  various  kinds 
of  excellence,  and  when  the  different  qualities 
of  the  mind  were  distinguished  by  aopropriate 
and  discriminating  terms:  when  tLe  words 
venerable,  learned,  sa^cious,  profound,  acute, 
pious,  worthy,  ingenious,  valuable,  elegant, 
agreeable,  wise,  or  witty,  were  used  as  specific 
marks  of  distinct  characters.  But  the  legisla- 
tors of  &shion  have  of  late  years  thought  pro- 
per to  comprise  all  merit  in  one  established 
epithet ;  an  epithet  which,  it  may  be  confessed, 
is  a  very  desirable  one  as  far  as  it  goes.  This 
term  is  exclusively  and  indiscriminately  applied 
whenever  commendation  is  intended.  The  word 
pletuant  now  serves  to  combine  and  express  all 
moral  and  ii^Uectual  excellence*  Every  in- 
dividual, froni  the  gravest  professors,  of  the 
gravest  professions,  down  to  the  trifler  who  is 
of  no  profession  at  all,  must  earn  the  epithet  of 
pUasantt  or  must  be  contented  to  be  nothing ; 
and  must  be  consigned  over  to  ridicule,  under 
the  vi4gar  and  inexpressive  cant  word  of  a  lore. 
This  is  the  mortifying  designation  of  many  a 
respectable  man,  who,  though  of  much  wwth 
and  much  ability,  cannot  periiaps  clearly  make 
out  his  letters  patent  to  Uie  title  of  fleaaant 
For  according  to  this  modern  classification  there 
is  no  interm^iate  state,  but  all  are  comprised 
within  the  ample  bounds  of  one  or  other  of 
these  two  eomprehensive  terms. 

We  ought  to  be  more  on  our  guard  against 
this  spirit  of  ridicule,  because  whatever  may  be 
the  character  of  the  present  day,  its  faults  do 
not  spring  fVom  the  redundancies  of  great 
qualities,  or  the  overflowing  of  extravagant 
virtues.  It  is  well  if  mm^  correct  views  of  life, 
a  more  regular  administration  of  laws,  and  a 
more  settled  state  of  society,  have  helped  to  re- 
strain the  excesses  of  the  heroic  ages,  when 
kyve  and  war  were  considered  as  the  great  and 
sole  business  of  human  life.  Yet,  if  that  period 
was  marked  by  a  romantic  extravagance,  and 
the  present  is  (fistinguished  by  an  indolent  sel- 
fishness, our  superiority  is  not  so  triumphantly 
decisive,  ss,  in  the  vanity  of  oar  hearts  we  may 
be  ready  to  imagine. 

I  do  not  wish  to  bring  back  the  frantic  reign 
of  chivalry,  nor  to  reinstate  women  in  that  fan- 
tastic empire  in  which  they  then  sat  enthroned 
in  the  hearts,  or  rather  in  the  imaginations  of 
men.  Common  sense  is  an  excelleht  material 
of  universal  application,  which  the  sagacity  of 
latter  ages  has  seised  upon,  and  rationally  ap 
plied  to  the  business  of  common  life.  But  let 
us  not  forget,  in  the  insolence  of  acknowledged, 
superiority,  that  it  wi»  relipom  and  ehaaiity, 
operating  on  the  romantic  spirit  of  those  times. 


tance,  that  I  have  known  persons  who,  having^  which  established   the  despotic  sway  of  wo- 


been  early  accustomed  to  certain  ludicrous  com 
bioations,  were  never  liable  to  get  their  minds 
cleansed  from  the  impurities  contracted  by  this 
habitual  levity,  even  after  thorough  reformation 


man  ;  and  though  in  this  altered  scene  of  things, 
she  now  no  longer  looks  down  on  her  adormg 
votaries  from  the  pedestal  to  which  an  kbsura 
idolatry  had  lifted  her :  yet  let   her  remcrobet 
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^hat  it  is  the  same  religion  and  the  same  chas- 
tity which  once  raised  hor  to  such  an  elevation, 
that  must  stitl  furnish  the  noblest  energies  of 
her  character,  must  still  attract  the  admiration, 
•itill  retain  the  respect  of  the  other  sex. 

While  we  lawfully  ridicule  the  absurdities 
which  we  have  abandoned,  let  us  not  plums 
ourselves  on  that  spirit  of  novelty  which  glories 
in  the  opposite  extreme.  If  the  manners  of  the 
period  in  question  were  affected,  and  if  the 
gallantly  was  unnatural,  yet  the  tone  of  virtue 
was  high :  and  let  us  remember  that  constancy, 
purity,  and  honour,  are  not  ridiculous  in  them- 
selves,  though  they  may  unluckily  be  associated 
with  qualities  which  are  so :  and  women  of  de- 
Ticacy  would  do  well  to  reflect,  when  descanting 
on  those  exploded  manners,  how  far  it  be  de- 
corous to  deride  with  too  broad  a  laugh,  attach- 
ments  which  could  subsist  on  remote  gratifidk- 
tions ;  or  grossly  to  ridicule  the  taste  which  led 
the  admirer  to  sacrifice  pleasure  to  respect,  and 
inclination  to  honour ;  how  far  it  be  delicate  to 
sneer  at  that  purity  which  made  self-denial  a 
proof  of  affection  ;  to  call  in  question  the  sound 
understanding  of  him  who  preferred  the  fame 
of  his  mistress  to  his  own  indulgence ;  to  bur- 
lesque that  antiquated  refinement  which  con- 
sidered  dignity  and  reserve  as  additional  titles 
to  affection  and  reverence. 

We  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  wonderful 
contrast  exhibited  to  our  view,  when  we  con- 
template the  opposite  manners  of  the  two  periods 
in  question.  In  the  former  all  the  flower  of 
Europe  smit  with  a  delirious  gallantry ;  all  that 
was  young,  and  noble,  and  brave,  and  great, 
with  a  frantic  frenzv,  and  preposterous  con- 
tempt of  danger,  t  (.versed  seas  and  scaled 
mountains  and  compassed  a  large  portion  of 
the  globe,  at  the  expense  of  ease,  and  fortune, 
and  life,  fbr  the  unprofitable  project  of  rescuing, 
oy  force  of  arms,  from  the  hands  of  infidels,  the 
sepulchre  of  that  Saviour,  whom,  in  the  other 
period^  their  posterity  would  think  it  the  height 
of  fanaticism  so  much  as  to  name  in  good  com- 
pany. That  Saviour,  whose  altars  they  desert, 
whose  temples  they  neglect;  and  though  in 
more  than  one  country  at  least  they  still  call 
themselves  by  his  name,  yet  too  many,  it  is  to 
be  fbared,  contemn  bis  precepts,  still  more  are 
ashamed  of  his  doctrines,  and  not  a  few  reject 
his  sacrifiee.  Too  many  consider  Christianity 
rather  as  «  political  than  a  religious  distinction ; 
too  many  claim  the  appellation  of  Christians,  in 
mere  opposition  to  that  democracy  with  which 
they  conceive  infidelity  to  be  associated,  rather 
than  from  an  abhorrence  of  impiety  fbr  its  own 
sake ;  too  many  deprecate  the  charge  of  irre- 
ligion,  as  the  supposed  badge  of  a  reprobated 
party,  more  than  on  account  of  that  moral  cor- 
ruption which  is  its  inseparable  concomitant ! 

On  the  other  hand,  in  an  age  when  inversion 
is  the  character  of  the  day,  the  modern  idea  of 
improvement  does  not  consist  in  altering,  but 
extirpating.  We  do  not  refofm,  but  subvert 
We  do  not  correct  old  systems  but  demolish 
them,  fancying  that  when  every  thing  shall  be 
new  it  will  Ipe  perfect.  Not  to  have  been  wrong, 
but  to  have  been  at  all,  is  the  crime.  Existence 
is  sin.  Excellence  is  no  longer  considered  as 
an  experimental  thing  which  is  to  grow  gra- 


dually out  of  observation  and  practice,  and  to  oe 
improved  by  the  accumulating  additions  brought 
by  the  wisdom  of  successive  agea.  Our  wieaom 
is  not  a  creature  slowly  brought  by  ripening 
time  and  gradual  growth  to  perrection ;  but  is  an 
instantaneously  created  goddess,  which  starts 
at  once,  full  grown,  mature,  armed  cap-a-pee, 
from  the  heads  of  our  modern  thunderers.  Or 
rather,  if  I  may  change  the  allusion,  a  perfect 
saystem  is  now  expected  inevitably  to  spring 
spontaneously  at  once,  like  the  fabled  bird  of 
Arabia,  from  the  ashes  of  its  parent ;  and,  like 
that,  can  receive  its  birth  no  other  way  but  by 
the  destruction  of  its  predecessor. 

Instead  of  clearing  away  what  is  redundant, 
pruning  what  is  cumbersome,  supplying  what 
is  defective,  and  amending  what  is  wrong,  we 
adopt  the  indefinite  rage  for  radical  reform  of 
Jack,  who,  in  altering  lord  Peter's*  coat,  showed 
his"  zeal  by  crying  out,  *Tear  away,  brother 
Martin,  fbr  the  love  of  heaven ;  never  mind,  so 
you  do  but  tear  away.' 

This  tearing  system  has  unquestionably  rent 
away  some  valuable  parts  of  that  strong,  rich 
native  stuff;  which  formed  the  ancient  texture 
of  British  manners.  That  we  have  gained  much 
I  am  persuaded ;  that  we  have  lost  nothing  I 
dare  not  therefore  affirm.  But  though  it  fairly 
exhibits  a  mark  of  our  improved  judgment  to 
ridicule  the  fantastic  notions  of  love  and  honour 
in  the  heroic  ages ;  let  us  not  rejoice  that  the 
spirit  of  generosity  in  sentiment,  and  of  ardour 
in  piety,  the  exuberances  of  which  were  then  so 
inconvenient,  are  now  sunk  as  unreasonably  low. 
That  revolution  of  taste  and  manners  which  the 
unparalleled  wit  and  genius  of  Don  Quixote  so 
happily  efl*ected  throughout  all  the  polished 
countries  of  Europe,  by  abolishing  extravagan- 
cies the  most  absurd  and  pernicious,  was  so  far 
imperfect,  that  some  yirtues  which  he  never 
meant  to  expose,  unjustly  fell  into  disrepute 
with  the  absurdities  which  he  did :  and  it  is  be. 
come  the  turn  of  the  present  taste  inseparably 
to  attach  in  no  small  degree  that  which  is  ridi- 
culous to  that  which  is  serious  and  heroic. 
Some  modern  works  of  wit  have  assisted  in 
bringing  piety  and  some  of  the  noblest  virtues 
into  contempt,  by  studiously  associating  them 
with  oddity,  childish  simplicity,  and  ignorance 
of  the  world :  and  unnecessary  pains  have  been 
taken  to  extinguish  that  zeal  and  ardour,  which 
however  liable  to  excess  and  error,  are  yet  tho 
spring  of  whatever  is  great  and  excellent  in  the 
human  character.  The  novel  of  Cervantes  is 
incomparable ;  the  Tartuffe  of  Moliere  is  un 
equalled ;  but  true  ffenerosity  and  true  religion 
will  never  lose  any  Uiing  of  tneir  intrinsic  value, 
because  knight-errantry  and  hypocrisy  are  legi- 
timate objects  fbr  satire. 

But  to  return  from  this  too  long  digression, 
to  the  subject  of  female  influence.  Those  who 
have  not  watched  the  united  operation  of  vanity 
and  feeling  on  a  youthful  mind,  will  not  conceive 
how  much  less  rormidable  the  ridicule  of  all  his 
own  sex  will  be  to  a  very  young  man,  than  that 
^of  tliose  women  to  whom  he  has  been  taught  tc 
look  up  as  the  arbiters  of  elegance.  Such  m 
youth,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  able  to.  work  him 
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ielf  ap,  by  the  force  of  genuine  Christian  prin. 
ciple,  to  f  uch  a  pitch  of  true  heroiam,  as  to  re* 
fuse  a  challenge  (and  it  requires  more  real  cou- 
rage to  refuse  a  challenge  than  to  accept  one) 
who  would  yet  be  in  danger  of  relapsing  into 
the  dreadful  pusillanimitv  of  the  world,  when  he 
is  told  that  no  woman  of  fashion  will  hereafter 
look  on  him  but  with  contempt  While  we  have 
cleared  away  the  rubbish  of  the  Gothic  ages,  it 
were  to  be  wished  we  had  not  retained  the  most 
criminal  of  all  their  institutions.  Why  chivalry 
should  indicate  a  madman,  while  its  leading  ob- 
ject, the  tingle  combat,  should  designate  a  gen- 
tleman, has  not  yet  been  explained.  Nay,  the 
plausible  original  motive  is  lost,  while  the  sinful 
practice  is  continued ;  for  the  fighter  of  the  duel 
no  longer  pretends  to  be  a  glorious  redresser  of 
the  wrongs  of  strangers ;  no  longer  considers 
himself  as  piously  appealing  to  heaven  for  the 
justice  of  his  cause ;  but  from  the  slavish  fear 
of  unmerited  reproach,  often  selfishly  hazards 
the  happiness  of  his  nearest  connexions,  and  al- 
ways comes  forth  in  direct  defiance  of  an  ac- 
knowledged  command  of  the  Almiehty.  Per- 
haps there  are  few  occasions  on  which  female 
innuenoe  might  be  exerted  to  a  higher  purpose 
than  on  this,  in  which  laws  and  conscience  have 
hitherto  effected  so  liUle.  But  while  the  duellist 
(who  perhaps  becomes  a  duellist  only  because 
he  was  first  a  seducer)  is  weloomed  with  smiles ; 
the  more  hardy  dignified  youth,  who,  not  be- 
cause  he  fears  man  but  God,  declines  a  challenge, 
who  is  resolved  to  brave  disgrace  rather  than 
commit  sin,  would  be  treated  with  cool  contempt 
by  those  very  persons  to  whose  esteem  he  might 
reasonably  have  looked,  as  one  of  the  rewards 
of  his  true  and  substantial  fortitude. 

How  then  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  the  deci- 
sions of  principle,  that  delicate  women  should 
receive  with  complacency  the  successful  liber- 
tine, who  has  been  detected  by  the  wretohed  fa- 
ther or  the  injured  husband  in  a  criminal  com- 
merce,  the  discovery  of  which  has  too  justly  ba- 
nished the  unhappy  partner  of  his  crime  fVom 
Tirtuous  society  7  Nay,  if  he  happens  to  be 
very  handsome,  or  very  brave,  or  very  fashion- 
able, is  there  not  sometimes  a  kind  of  disho- 
nourable competition  for  his  favour  7  Is  there 
not  a  sort  of  bad  popularity  attached  to  his  atten- 
tions ?  But,  whether  bis  flattering  reception  be 
derived  from  birth,  or  parte,  or  person,  or  (what 
b  oflen  a  substitute  tor  all)  from  his  having 
made  his  way  into  good  contjMny,  women  of  dis- 
tinction  sully  the  sanctity  of  virtue  by  the  too 
visible  pleasure  they  sometimes  express  at  the 
attentions  of  such  a  popular  libertine,  whose  yo- 
luble  small-talk  they  admire,  whose  sprightly 
nothings  they  quote,  whose  vices  they  justify  or 
extenuate,  and  whom  perhaps  their  very  favour 
tends  to  prevent  from  becoming  a  better  charac- 
ter,  because  he  finds  himself  more  acoepteble  as 
he  is. 

May  I  be  albwed  to  introduce  a  new  part  of 
my  subject,  by  remarking  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
inconceivable  importance,  though  not  perhaps 
sufficiently  considered,  when  any  popular  work, 
not  on  a  religious  topic,  but  on  any  common 
sobjcct,  such  as  politics,  history  or  science,  has 
happened  to  be  written  by  an -author  of  sound 
Christian  principles  7  It  may  not  have  been  ne- 
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cessary;  nor  prudently  practicable,  to  have  a 
single  page  in  the  whole  work  professedly  reli- 
gious ;  but  still,  when  the  living  principle  in- 
forms  the  mind  of  the  writer,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible but  that  something  of  ite  spirit  will  dif- 
fuse  itself  even  into  subjecte  with  which  it 
should  seem  but  remotely  connected.  It  is  at 
least  a  comfort  to  the  reader,  to  feel  that  honest 
confidence  which  resulte  from  knowing  thst  he 
has  put  himself  into  safe  hands ;  that  he  has 
committed  himself  to  an  author,  whose  known 
principles  are  a  pledge  that  his  reader  need  not 
be  driven  to  watch  himself  at  every  step  with 
anxious  circumspection;  that  he  need  not  be 
looking  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  lefl,  as  if 
he  knew  there  were  pitfalls  under  the  flowers 
which  are  delighting  him.  And  it  is  no  small 
point  gained,  that  on  subjecte  in  which  you  do 
not  look  to  improve  your  religion,  it  is  at  least 
secured  fh>m  deterioration.  If  the  Athenian 
laws  were  so  delicate  that  they  disgraced  any 
one  who  showed  an  inquiring  traveller  the 
wrong  road,  what  disgrace  among  Christians, 
should  attach  to  that  author,  who  when  a  youth 
is  inquiring  the  road  to  history  or  philosophy, 
directe  him  to  blasphemy  and  unbelief  7* 

In  animadverting  farther  on  the  reigning 
evils  which  the  times  more  particularly  demand 
that  women  of  rank  and  influence  should  re- 
press, Christianity  calls  upon  them  to  bear  their 
decided  testimony  against  every  thing  which  is 
notoriously  contributing  to  the  public  corrup- 
tion. It  calls  upon  them  to  banish  from  their 
dressing  rooms  (and  oh,  that  their  influence 
could  ^nish  from  the  libraries  of  their  sons 
and  husbands)  that  sober  and  unsuspected  mass 
of  mischief,  which,  by  assuming  the  plausible 
names  of  science,  of  philosophy,  of  arte,  of 
belles  lettres,  is  gradually  administering  death 
to  the  principles  of  those  who  would  be  on  their 
guard,  had  the  poison  been  labelled  with  ite  own 
pernicious  title.  Avowed  attecks  upon  revela- 
tion  are  more  easily  resisted,  because  the  ma- 
lignity is  advertised.  But  who  suspects  the  de- 
struction which  lurks  under  the  harmless  or  in- 
structive names  of  general  history,  natural  his- 
tory, travels,  voyages,  lives,  encyclopedias,  eriti- 
cism,  and  romance  ?  Who  will  deny  that  many 
of  these  works  contain  much  admirable  matter ; 
brilliant  passages^  important  facto,  just  descrip- 
tions,  faithful  pictures  of  nature,  and  valuable 
illustrations  of  science  7  But  while  *  the  dead 
fly  lies  at  the  bottom,*  the  whole  will  exhale  a 
corrupt  and  pestilential  stench. 

*  The  author  has  often  beard  it  mentioned  as  matter 
of  regret,  that  Mr.  Gibbon  should  have  blemished  hit 
elegant  history  with  tbe  two  notoriously  oflbnaive  chap- 
ters against  Christianity.  But  does  not  this  re^t  seem 
to  imply  that  the  work  would,  by  this  omission,  have 
been  left  safe  and  unexceptionable  ?  May  we  not  ratlier 
consider  these  chapters  as  a  fetal  rock  indeed ;  but  as  a 
rock  enlightened  by  a  beacon.,  ftirly  and  unequivocally 
warning  us  of  the  surrounding  perils?  To  change  tbe 
metaphor— Had  not  the  mischieft  of  these  chapters  been 
rendered  thus  conspicuous,  the  incautious  reader  would 
have  been  still  left  exposed  to  the  fetal  efibcu  of  the 
more  disguised  poison  which  is  infused  through  almost 
all  parts  of  the  volumes.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  a  spirit 
so  virulent  against  revealed  religion  as  these  two  chap- 
ters indicate,  would  be  incessantly  pouring  out  some 
of  iu  infectious  matter  on  every  occasion ;  and  would 
even  industriously  make  tbe  opportunities  which  it  did 
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NoTeb,  which  chiefly  med  to  be  dangerooi 
in  one  respect,  axe  now  become  mischievous  in 
a  thousand.  They  are  continoally  shifting  their 
ground,  and  enlarging  their  spiiere,  and  ore 
dailj  becoming  veniidea  of  wider  mischief. 
Sometimes  they  oonceutrata  their  force,  and  are 
at  once  employed  to  diffbee  destructive  politics, 
deplorable  profligacy,  and  impudent  inidelit^. 
Rousseau  was  the  first  popular  dispenser  of  this 
complicated  drug,  in  which  the  deleterious  in- 
fbsion  was  strong,  and  the  efiect  proportionably 
fiitaL  For  he  does  not  attempt  to  seduce  the  af- 
ii»ctions  but  through  the  medium  of  the  princi- 
pies.  He  does  not  paint  an  innocent  woman 
ruined,  repenting,  and  restored ;  but  with  a  &r 
more  mischievous  refinement,  he  annihilates  the 
value  of  chastity,  and  with  pernicious  subtlety 
attempts  to  make  this  heroine  appear  almost 
more  amiable  without  it  He  exhibits  a  virtuous 
woman  the  victim,  not  of  temptation,  but  of  rea- 
son ;  not  of  vice,  but  of  sentiment ;  not  of  pas* 
sion,  but  of  conviction  ;  and  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  honour,  by  elevating  a  crime  into  a  prin. 
oiple.  With  a  metaphysical  sophistry  the  most 
plausible,  he  debauches  the  heart  of  woman,  by 
cherishing  her  vanity  in  the  erection  of  a  system 
of  male  virtues,  to  which,  with  a  lofty  dereKc 
tion  of  those  that  are  her  more  peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic  praise,  be  tempts  her  to  aspire;  pow- 
erfully insinnating,  that  to  this  splendid  system 
chastity  does  not  necessarily  belong :  thus  cor. 
rnpting  tlie  judgment,  and  bewildering  the  un- 
derstandin^r,  as  the  most  efiectual  way  to  in- 
flame the  imagination  and  deprave  the  heart 
The  rare  misohief  of  this  author,  consbts  in  his 
power  of  seducing  by  falsehood  those  who  love 
truth,  but  whose  minds  are  still  wavering,  and 
whose  principles  are  not  yet  formed.  He  allures 
the  warm-hearted  to  embrace  vice,  not  because 
they  prefer  vice,  but  because  he  gives  to  vice  so 
natural  an  air  of  virtue  :  and  ardent  and  enthu- 
siastic youth,  too  confidently  trusting  in  their 
integrity  and  in  their  teacher,  will  be  undone, 
w\dle  they  fancy  the^  are  indulging  in  the  no- 
blest feehnprs  of  their  nature.  Man^  authors 
will  more  mfallibly  complete  the  ruin  of  the 
loose  and  ill-disposed :  but  perhaps  there  never 
was  a  net  of  such  exquisite  art,  and  inextrica-  i 
ble  workmanship,  spread  to  entangle  innocence, 
and  ensnare  inexperience,  as  the  writings  of 
Rousseau ;  and,  unhappily,  the  victim  does  not 
even  struggle  in  the  toils,  because  part  of  the 
delusion  consists  in  his  imagining  that  he  is  set 
tt  liberty. 

Some  of  our  recent  popular  publications  have 
adopted  and  enlarged  all  the  mischiefs  of  this 
school ;  and  the  principal  evil  arising  flrom  them 
i^  that  the  virtues  they  exhibit  are  almost  more 
dangerous  than  the  vioes.  The  chief  materials 
out  of  which  these  delusive  systems  are  framed, 
are  characters  who  practice  superfluous  acts  of 
generosity,  while  they  are  trampling  on  obvious 
and  commanded  duties,  who  combine  inflated 
sentiments  of  honour  with  actions  the  most  fla- 
gitious ;  a  high  tone  of  self-confidence,  with  a 
perpetual  neglect  of  self-denial ;  pathetic  apos- 
trophes  to  the  passions,  but  no  attempt  to  resist 
them.  They  teach  that  chastity  is  only  indi- 
vidual attachment ;  that  no  duty  exists  which 
is  not  prompted  by  feeling;  that  impulse  is  the 


main-sprfng  of  virtooos  actions,  while  laws  snd 
religion  are  only  unjust  restraints ;  the  former 
imposed  by  arbitrary  men,  the  latter  by  the  ab» 
surd  prejudices  of  timorous  and  unenlightened 
oonscienoe.  Alas !  they  do  not  know  Uiat  the 
best  creature  of  impulse  that  ever  lived,  is  but  a 
wayward,  unfixed,  unprincipled  being !  That  ^ 
the  best  natural  man  requires  a  curb ;  and  needs 
that  balance  to  the  aflections  which  Christianity 
aJ^ne  can  fhmish,  and  without  which  benevolent 
(  J»ensitiee  are  no  security  to  virtue.  And 
pernaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  spite  of  the 
monopoly  of  benevolence  to  which  the  new  phi- 
losophy lays  claim,  that  the  hmmmn  duties  of  the 
seconci  table  have  never  once  been  well  perform- 
ed  by  any  of  the  rejectors  of  that  previous  por- 
tion  of  the  decalogue  which  enjoins  duty  to  Gcd, 
In  some  of  the  most  splendid  of  these  charac* 
ters  compassion  is  erected  into  the  throne  of 
justice,  and  justice  degraded  into  the  rank  of 
plebtan  virtues.  It  is  considered  as  a  noble  ex- 
emplification of  sentiment  that  creditors  should 
be  defVauded,  while  the  money  due  to  them  is 
lavished  in  dazzling  acts  of  charity  to  some  ob- 
ject that  aflects  Um  senses ;  whicli  paroxysms 
of  charity  are  made  the  sponge  of  every  sin,  and 
the  substitute  of  every  virtue :  the  whole  indi- 
rectly tending  to  intimate  how  very  henetoleni 
people  are  wm>  are  not  Ckritiians.  From  many 
of  these  compositions,  indeed,  Christianity  is 
systematically,  and  always  virtually,  excluded ; 
for  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  and  the  gospel, 
can  make  no  part  of  a  scheme  in  which  this 
world  is  looked  upon  as  all  in  all ;  in  which 
want  and  misery  are  considered  as  evils  arising 
solely  fl-om  the  defects  of  human  govemments» 
and  not  as  making  part  of  the  diqwnsations  of 
God ;  in  which  poverty  is  represented  as  merely 
a  political  evil,  and  the  restraints  which  land  to 
keep  the  poor  honest,  are  painted  as  the  most 
flagrant  mjustice.  The  Gospel  can  make  no 
part  of  a  systeih  in  which  the  absurd  idea  of 
perfectibility  is  considered  as  applicable  to  fallen 
creatures ;  in  which  the  chimerical  project  of 
consummate  earthly  happiness,  (founded  on  the 
mad  pretence  of  loving  the  poor  better  than  God 
loves  them)  would  de&tt  the  divine  plan,  which 
'  meant  this  world  for  a  scene  of  discijdine,  not 
of  remuneration.  The  Gospel  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  a  system  in  which  sin  is  reduced  to 
a  little  human  imperfection,  and  Old  Baily 
crimes  are  sofUned  down  to  a  fiiw  engaging 
weaknesses;  and  in  which  the  turpitude  of  all 
the  vices  a  man  himself  commits,  is  done  away 
by  his  candour  in  tolerating  all  the  vices  com- 
mitted by  others.* 

But  the  part  of  the  system  the  most  fatal  to 
that  class  whom  I  am  addressing  is,  that  .even 
in  those  works  which  do  not  go  all  the  length  of 
treating  marriage  as  an  unjust  infringement  on 
liberty,  and  a  tyrannical  deduction  Som  gene, 
ral  happiness;  yet  it  commcmly  happens  that 

*  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  ■ome,  even  of  those  mora 
virtuous  novel  writers,  who  inUnd  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  reli^^on,  jet  exhibit  such  fkJse  views  of  it.  I  luTe 
lately  seen  a  work  of  some  merit  in  this  way,  which  was 
meritoriously  designed  to  expose  the  impieties  of  the 
new  i^ilosophy.  But  the  wnter  betrayed  bis  own  ira- 
perlbct  knowledge  of  the  Christianity  he  was  delendinf, 
by  roakiM  his  hero,  whom  he  proposed  as  a  pattern 
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the  hero  or  heroine,  who  has  puticalarly  ¥1010. 
ted  the  letter  of  the  seventh  commandment,  and 
oootinoee  to  live  in  the  allowed  violation  of  its 
spirit,  is  painted  as  so  amiable,  and  so  benevo- 
lent, so  tender  or  to  brave ;  and  the  temptation 
is  represented  as  so  trrftts<t6(e,  (for  aU  these 
^  philosophers  are  fatalists)  the  predominant  and 
'  cherished  sin  is  so  filtered  and  defected  of  its 
pollations,  and  is  so  sheltered  and  sorroanded, 
and  relieved  with  shining  qualities,  that  the  in- 
nocent and  impressible  joong  reader  is  brought 
to  lose  all  horror  of  the  awful  crime  in  question, 
in  the  oompUcenc^  she  feels  for  the  engaging 
virtues  of  the  criminal. 

There  is  another  object  to  which  I  would  di- 
rect  the  exertion  of  that  power  of  female  influ- 
ence  of  which  I  am  speaking.  Those  ladies 
who  take  the  lead  in  societj,  are  loudly  called 
upon  to  act  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  taste, 
as  well  as  of  the  public  virtue.  They  are  called 
upon,  therefore,  to  oppose  with  the  whole  weight 
of  their  influence,  the  irruption  of  those  swarms 
of  publications  now  daily  issuing  from  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  which,  like  their  ravaging  pre- 
decessors of  the  darker  ages,  though  with  far 
other  and  more  fatal  arms,  are  overrunning  ci- 
vilised  society.  Those  readers,  whose  purer 
taste  has  been  formed  on  the  correct  models  of 
the  old  classic  school,  see  with  indignation  and 
asionishmeBt  the  Huns  and  Vandals  once  more 
.  overpowering  the  Greekp  and  Romans.  They 
behold  our  minds,  with  a  r^etrograde  but  rapid 
motion,  hurried  back  to  the  reign  of  *  chaos  and 
old  night,*  by  distorted  and  unprincipled  compo- 
^sitions,  which,  in  spite  of  strong  flashes  of  geni- 
*us,  unite  the  taste  of  the  Goths  with  the  morals 
ofBagsbot;* 

Gorgoni  aad  Hydrat,  and  Chimeras  dire ! 
Th^e  compositioos  terrify  the  weak,  and  amaze 
and  enchant  the  idle ;  while  they  disgust  the 
discerning,  by  wild  and  misshapen  superstitions, 
in  which,  with  that  consistency  which  forms  so 
striking  a  feature  of  the  new  philosophy,  those 
who  most  earnestly  den^  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  are  roost  eager  to  introduce  the  machinery 

f^  fl^lOStS. 

The  writings  of  the  French  infidels  were  some 
^ears ago  circulated  in  England  with  uncommon 
industry^  and  with  some  effbct :  but  the  plain 
sense  and  good  principles  of  the  far  greater  part 
of  our  countrymen,  resisted  the  attack,  and  rose 
superior  to  the  trial.  Of  the  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples here  alluded  to,  the  dreadful  consequen- 
ces, not  only  in  the  unhappy  country  where  they 
originated,  and  were  almost  universally  adopted, 
bat  in  every  part  of  Europe  ;vhere  they  have 
been  received,  have  been  such  as  to  serve  as  a 
beacon  to  surrounding  nations,  if  any  warning 
can  piesei'fe  them  from  destruction.  In  this 
country  the  subject  is  now  so  well  understood, 
that  every  thing  which  issues  fVom  the  French 
press  is  received  with  jealousy;  and  a  work,  on 
the  first  appearance  of  its  exhibiting  the  doc- 
trines of  Voltaire  and  his  associates,  is  rejected 
With  indignation. 

*  Tbe  mwspassrs  annonnee  that  Schiner'a  tragedy  of 
Jie  Robbery,  wUch  inflaicied  the  younc  nobility  of  Oer* 
fliany  to  enlist  tbemfelves  into  a  band  of  hii^hwaytnen 
10  rob  in  the  forests  of  Bohemia,  li  now  acting  in  En- 
flacd  by  persons  of  quality ! 


But  let  us  not  on  account  of  this  victory  re- 
pose  in  confident  security.  The  modem  apos- 
ties  of  infidelity  and  immorality,  little  less  inde- 
fatigable in  dispersing  their  pernicious  doctrines 
than  the  first  apostles  were  m  propagating  Gos- 
pel truths,  have  indeed  changed  their  weapons, 
but  they  have  by  no  means  desisted  from  the 
attack.  To  destroy  the  principles  of  Christiani- 
ty  in  this  island,  appears  at  the  present  moment 
to  be  their  grand  aim.  Deprived  of  the  assist 
unco  of  the  French  press,  they  are  now  attempt 
ing  to  attain  their  olnect  under  the  close  and 
more  artificial  veil  of  German  literature.  Con 
scions  that  religion  and  morals  will  stand  or  fat) 
together,  their  attacks  are  sometimes  levelled 
against  the  one,  and  sometimes  a^inst  the  other. 
With  strong  occasional  professions  of  genera] 
attachment  to  both  of  these,  they  endeavour  to 
interest  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  sometimes  in 
fevour  of  some  one  particular  vice,  at  other  times 
on  the  subject  of  some  one  objection  to  revealed 
reliffion.  roetry  as  well  as  prose,  romance  as 
well  as  history,  writings  on  philosophical  as  well 
as  on  political  subj|ects,  have  thus  been  employ- 
ed to  instil  the  principles  of  TUuminismf  while 
incredible  pains  nave  been  taken  to  obtain  able 
translations  ot  every  book  which  was  supposed 
likely  to  be  of  use  in  corrupting  the  heart  or  mis- 
leading the  understanding.  In  many  of  these 
translations,  certain  bolder  passages,  which, 
though  well  received  in  Grermany,  would  have 
excited  disgust  in  ESngland,  are  wholly  omitted, 
in  order  that  the  mind  may  be  more  certainly, 
though  more  slowly,  prepared  fbr  the  full  effect 
of  the  same  poison  to  be  administered  in  a  strong- 
er degree  at  another  period. 

I«et  not  thoso  to  whom  these  pages  are  ad* 
dressed  deceive  themselves,  by  supposing  this 
to  be  a  fable ;  and  let  them  inquire  most  seri- 
ously  whether  I  speak  truth,  in  asserting  that 
the  attacks  of  infidelity  in  Great  Britain  are  at 
this  moment  principally  directed  against  the  fe- 
male breast  Conscious  of  the  influence  of  wo- 
men  in  civil  society,  conscious  of  the  ef!ect 
which  fbmale  infidelity  produced  in  France, 
they  attribute  the  ill  success  of  their  attempts  in 
this  country  to  their  having  been  hitherto  chiefly 
addressed  to  the  male  sex.  They  are  now  sedo- 
loosly  labouring  to  destroy  the  religious  princi- 
ples of  women,  and  in  too  many  instances  have 
fatally  succeeded.  For  this  purpose,  not  only 
novels  and  romances  have  been  made  the  vehi. 
cles  of  vice  and  infidelity,  but  the  same  allure- 
ment has  been  held  out  to  the  women  of  on? 
country,  which  was  employed  by  the  first  phi- 
losophists  to  the  first  sinner — Knowledge.  Lis 
ten  to  the  preeepte  of  the  new  German  enlight- 
eners,  and  you  need  no  longer  remain  in  that 
situation  in  which  Providence  has  placed  you  !' 
Follow  their  example,  and  you  shall  be  pernnit- 
ted  to  indulge  in  all  those  gratifications  which 
custom,  and  not  religion  luis  tolerated  in  the 
male  sex. 

liCt  us  jealously  watoh  every  deepening  shade 
in  the  change  of  manners ;  let  us  mark  every 
step,  however  inconsiderable,  whose  tendency  is 
downwards.  Corruption  is  neither  stationary 
nor  retrograde ;  and  to  have  departed  fVom  mo- 
desty, simplici^,  and  truth,  is  already  to  have 
made  a  progress.    It  is  not  only  awfnll?  true. 
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that  since  the  new  principle!  hare  been  afloat, 
teomen  have  been  too  eagerly  inqoisitive  after 
these  monstrous  compositions;  biit  it  b  tme 
also,  that  with  a  new  and  offensive  renunciation 
of  their  native  delicacy,  many  women  tf  charac- 
ter r.  ake  little  hesitation  in  avowing  their  fami- 
liarity with  works  abounding  with  principles, 
sentiments,  and  descriptions,  *  which  should  not 
be  so  much  as  named  among  thentL  By  allow- 
ing their  minds  to  come  in  contact  with  such 
contagious  matter,  they  are  irrecoveraUj  taint- 
ing them  ;  and  by  acknowledging  that  they  are 
actually  conversant  with  such  corruptions  (with 
t  whatever  reprobation  of  the  author  they  mav 
qualify  their  perusal  of  the  book)  they  are  exci- 
ting m  others  a  most  mischievous  curiosity  for 
the  same  unhallowed  gratification.  Thus  they 
are  daily  diminishing  in  the  young  and  timid 
those  wholesome  scruples,  by  which,  when  a  ten- 
der conscience  ceases  to  be  intrenched,  all  the 
subsequent  stages  of  ruin  are  gradually  &cili- 
tated. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  German 
writingB  ;  but  because  there  are  multitudes  who 
seldom  read,  equal  pains  have  been  taken  to 
promote  the  same  object  through  the  medium 
of  the  stage :  and  this  weapon  is,  of  all  others, 
that  against  which  it  is,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  most  important  to  warn  the  more  inconsi- 
derate of  my  countrywomen. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  German  drama,  it  may 
not  be  unseasonable  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  admired  pky  of  the  Stranger*  In  this  piece 
the  character  of  an  adtUtrest,  which,  in  all  peri- 
ods of  the  world,  ancient  as  well  as  hiodern,  in 
ail  countries,  heathen  as  well  as  christian,  has 
hitherto  been  held  in  detestation,  and  has  never 
been  introduced  but  to  be  reprobated,  is  for  the 
first  time  presented  to  our  view  in  the  most 
[leasing  and  fascinating  oc^ours.  The  heroine 
is  a  woman  who  forsook  a  husband  the  most 
affectionate  and  the  most  amiable,  and  lived  for 
some  time  in  a  criminal  commerce  with  her 
seducer.  Repenting  at  length  of  her  crime,  she 
buries  herself  in  retirement — ^The  talents  of  the 
poet  during  the  whole  piece  are  exerted  in  at- 
tempting to  render  this  woman  the  object  not 
only  of  the  compassion  and  forgiveness,  but  of 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  audience.  The 
injured  husband,  convinced  of  his  wifb*s  repent- 
ance, forms  a  resolution  which  every  man  of 
true  feeling  and  christian  piety  will  probably  ap- 
prove. He  forgives  her  offence,  and  promises 
her  through  life,  hb  advice,  protection  and  for- 
tune, together  with  every  thing  which  can  alle- 
viate the  misery  of  her  condition,  but  refuses  to 
replace  her  in  the  situation  of  hb  wife !  But 
thb  is  not  sufficient  for  the  German  author.  His 
efforts  are  employed,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  but 
too  successfully,  in  making  the  audience  consi- 
der the  husband  as  an  unrelenting  savage,  while 
they  are  led  by  the  art  of  the  poet  anxiously  to 
wbt^  to  see  an  adultress  restored  to  that  rank  of 
women  who  have  not  violated  the  most  solemn 
covenant  that  can  be  made  with  man,  nor  dis- 
obeyed one  of  the  most  positive  laws  which  has 
been  enjoined  by  God. 

About  the  same  time  that  thb  first  attempt  at 
representing  an  adultress  in  an  exemplary  light 
was  made  by  a  German  dramaf  bt,  which  forms 


an  isra  in  manners,  a  direct  vindication  of  adol 
tery  was  for  the  first  time  attempted  by  a  woman 
a  professed  admirer  and  imitator  of  the  Grerman 
suicide  Werter.  The  female  Wetter,  as  ahe  b 
styled  by  her  biographer,  asserts  in  a  work  en- 
titled, *  The  Wronss  of  Women,*  that  adultery 
is  justifiable,  and  that  the  restrictions  pbced  oo 
it  by  the  laws  of  England,  constitute  one  of  the 
Wronp  of  Women, 

This  Ic^s  me  to  dwell  a  little  longer  on  this 
most  destructive  cbss  in  the  whole  wide  range 
of  modem  corrupters,  who  effect  the  most  des- 
perate  work  of  the  passions  without  so  much  as 
pretending  to  ur^  their  violence,  in  extenuation 
of  the  guilt  of  mdulging  them.  Tliey  solicit 
thb  ver^  indulgence  with  a  sort  of  cold  blooded 
speculation,  and  invite  the  reader  to  the  most 
unbounded  gratifications,  with  all  tJiC  saturnine 
coolness  of  a  geometrical  calculation.  Theirs 
is  an  iniquity  rather  of  phlegm  than  of  spirit : 
and  in  the  pestilent  atmosphere  they  raise  about 
them,  as  in  the  infernal  climate  described  by 
Milton— 

The  parcbinf  air* 
Burns  fh)re,  and  frost  performs  th*  d&cti  of  fire. 

Thb  oool,  calcubting,  intellectual  wickedness 
eats  out  the  very  heart  and  core  of  virtue,  and 
like  a  deadly  mildew  blights  and  shrivels  the 
blooming  promise  of  the  human  spring.  Its  be- 
numbing touch  communicates  a  torpid  sluggish- 
ness which  paralyses  the  soul.  It  descants  on 
depravitv  as  gravely,  and  details  its  grossest  acts 
as  frigidly  as  if  its  object  were  to  aUay  the  tu- 
mult of  the  passions,  while  it  is  letting  them 
loose  on  mankind,  by  *  plucking  off  the  muzxle 
of  present  restraint  and  future  accountableness.* 
The  system  b  a  dire  infusion,  compounded  of 
bold  impiety,  brutish  sensuality,  and  exqubite 
folly,  which  creeping  fatally  about  the  heart, 
cheeks  the  moral  circulation,  and  totally  stops 
the  pulse  of  goodness  by  the  extinction  of  the 
vital  principle :  thus  not  only  choking  the  stream 
of  actual  virtue,  but  drying  up  the  very  fountain 
of  future  remorse  and  remote  repentance. 

The  ravages  which  some  of  the  old  offenders 
against  purity  made  in  the  youthful  heart,  by 
the  exercise  of  fervid  but  licentious  imagination 
on  the  passions,  resembled  the  mischief  effected 
by  floods,  cataracts,  and  volcanos.  The  desola- 
tion indeed  was  terrible,  and  the  ruin  was  tre- 
mendous ;  yet  it  was  a  train  which  did  not  tn 
faUibly  preclude  the  possibility  of  recovery.  The 
country,  though  deluged,  and  devastated,  was 
not  utterly  put  beyond  the  power  of  restoration. 
The  harvests  indeed  were  destroyed,  and  all  was 
wide  sterility.  But  though  the  crops  were  lost^ 
the  9eed9  of  vegetation  were  not  absolutely  era- 
dicated ;  so  that,  afler  a  long  and  barren  blank, 
fertility  might  finally  return. 

But  theheart  once  infected  with  this  newly 
medicated  venom,  subtile  though  sluggish  in  its 
operation,  resembles  what  travellers  relate  of 
that  blasted  spot  the  dead  sea,  where  those  de- 
voted cities  once  stood,  which  fer  their  pollutions 
were  burnt  with  fire  from  heaven.  It  continues 
a  stagnant  lake  of  putrifying  waters.    No  whole- 

♦  •  When  the  north  wind  bloweth  it  devouretb  the 
mountains,  and  bnmeth  the  wildeme»,  and  consnDMU 
the  grass  as  fireT  Eccles.  zl.  90. 
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■ome  blade  erer  more  shoots  up ;  the  air  is  ao 
tainted  fiiat  no  Hying  thing  subsists  within  its 
influence.  Near  the  sulphureous  pool  the  verj 
principle  of  being  is  annihilated.  All  b  death, 

Deatb,  anrepealaMe,  eternal  death  1 

But  let  us  take  oomfi>rt,  These  projects  are 
not  yet  generally  realized.  These  atrocious 
principles  are  not  yet  adopted  into  comin9n 
practice.  Though  corruption  seems  with  a 
confluent  tide  to  be  pouring  in  upon  us  from 
every  quarter,  yet  there  is  still  lefl  among  us  a 
discriminating  judgment  Clear  and  strongly 
marked  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong 
still  subsist  While  we  continue  to  cherish  this 
,  sanity  of  mind,  the  case  is  not  desperate. 
Though  that  crime,  the  growth  of  which  al- 
ways  exhibits  the  most  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
dissoluteness  of  public  manners ;  though  that 
erime,  which  cuts  up  order  and  rirtue  by  the  I 
roots,  and  violates  the  sanctity  of  vows,  is  aw- 
fully increasing, 

*Tin  senates  seem, 
Pnt  purpnaes  of  empire  lets  convened 
Tban  to  rcleaw  tte  adoirress  firom  ber  bonds : 

yet,  thanks  to  the  surviving  efficacy  of  a  holy 
religion,  to  the  operation  of  virtuous  laws,  and 
to  tho  energy  and  unshaken  integrity  with 
which  these  laws  are  nour  administered ;  and, 
most  of  all,  perhaps,  to  a  standard  of  morals 
which  continues  in  force,  when  the  principles 
which  sanctioned  it  are  no  more ;  this  crime,  in 
the  female  sex  at  least,  is  still  held  in  just  ah- 
horrencc.  If  it  be  practised,  it  is  not  honoura- 
ble;  if  it  be  committed,  it  is  not  justified;  we 
do  not  yet  affect  to  palliate  its  turpitude ;  as  yet 
it  hides  its  abhorred  head  in  lurking  privacy  ; 
and  reprobation  hitherto  follows  its  publicity. 

But  ea  your  exerting  your  influence,  with 
just  application  and  inereasing  energy,  may  in 
no  small  degree,  depend  whether  this  corruption 
shall  still  continue  to  be  resisted.  For  the  abhor- 
rence  of  a  practice  will  too  probably  diminish,  of 
which  the  theory  is  perused  with  enthusiasm. 
Front  admiring  to  adopting,  the  step  is  short,  and 
the  progress  rapid ;  and  it  is  in  the  moral  as  in 
the  natural  world ;  the  motion,  in  the  case  of 
minds  as  well  as  of  bodies,  is  accelerated  as  they 
approach  the  centre  to  which  they  are  tending. 

O  ye  to  whom  this  address  is  particularly  di- 
rected !  an  awful  charge  is,  in  this  instance, 
oommitted  to  your  hands ;  as  you  discharge  it 
or  shrink  from  it,  you  promote  or  injure  the  ho- 
noar  of  your  daughters  and  the  happiness  of 
jTour  sons,  of  both  of  which  you  are  the  deposi- 
tories.  And,  while  you  t^solutely  persevere  in 
making  a  stand  against  the  encroachments  of 
tliis  crime,  suffer  not  your  firmness  to  be  shaken 
by  that  affectation  of  charity,  which  is  growing 
into  a  general  substitute  for  principle.  Abuse 
not  so  noble  a  ^ualit^  as  Christian  candour,  by 
misemployinsr  it  in  instances  to  which  it  does 
not  apply.  Pity  the  wretched  woman  you  dare 
not  countenance  ;  and  bless  Him  who  has  *  made 
yoQ  to  differ.*  If  unhappily  she  be  your  rela- 
tion or  friend,  anxiously  watch  for  the  period 
when  she  shall  be  deserted  by  her  betrayer; 
and  see  if,  by  your  Christian  omces,  she  can  be 
snatched  frem  a   perpetuity  of  rice.     But  if, 

Vol.  I  X 


thiough  the  Divine  blessing  on  youi  patient  en 
deavours,  she  should  ever  be  awakened  to  re' 
morse,  be  not  anxious  to  restore  the  forlorn  pent- 
tent  to  that  society  against  whose  laws  she  has 
BO  grievously  ofiended ;  and  remember  that  her 
soliciting  such  a  restoration,  furnishes  but  too 
plain  a  proof  that  she  is  not  the  penitent  your 
partiality  would  believe  ;  since  penitence  is 
more  anxious  to  make  its  peace  with  heaven 
than  with  the  world.  Joyfully  would  a  truly 
contrite  spirit  commute  an.  earthly  for  an  ever- 
lasting reprobation!  To  restore  a  criminal  to 
public  society,  is  perhaps  to  tempt  her  to  repeat 
her  crime,  or  to  deaden  her  repentance  for  hav- 
ing  oommitted  it,  as  well  as  to  insult  and  to  in- 
jur^  that  society ;  while  to  restore  a  strayed  soul 
to  God  will  add  lustre  to  your  Christian  charac- 
ter, and  brighten  your  eternal  crown. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  are  other  evils,  ulti- 
mately perhaps  tending  to  this,  into  which  we 
are  faJlin|r,  through  that  sort  of  fiishionable  can- 
dour, whioh,  as  was  hinted  above,  is  among  the 
mischievous  characteristics  of  the  present  day ; 
of  whioh  period  perhaps  it  is  not  the  smallest 
evil,  that  vices  are  made  to  look  so  like  virtues 
and  are  so  assimilated  to  them,  that  it  requires 
watchfulness  and  judgment  sufficieBt  to  analyzt 
and  discriminate.  There  are  certain  women  ot 
good  fashion  who  practice  irre^rularities  not  con- 
sistent  with  the  strictness  of  virtue ;  while  their 
good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world  make 
them  at  the  same  time  keenly  alive  to  the  value 
of  reputation.  They  want  to  retain  their  indul- 
gences, without  quite  fbrfeitinjr  their  credit; 
but  finding  their  fiune  fast  declining,  they  cling, 
by  flattery  and  marked  attentions,  to  a  few  per- 
sons of  more  than  ordinary  character ;  and  thus, 
till  they  are  driven  to  let  go  their  hold,  continue 
to  prop  a  falling  fkme. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  wanting  wo- 
men of  distinction  of  very  correct  general  con- 
duct,  and  of  no  ordinary  sense  and  virtue,  who 
confiding  with  a  high  mind  on  what  they  too 
confidently  call  the  integrity  of  their  own  hemrts, 
anxious  to  deserve  a  good  &me  on  the  one  hand, 
by  a  life  free  from  reproach,  yet  secretly  too  de- 
sirous on  the  other  of  securing  a  worldly  and 
fashionable  reputation ;  while  their  general  as- 
sociates are  persons  of  honour,  and  their  general 
resort  places  of  safety ;  yet  allow  themselves  to 
be  occasionally  present  at  the  midnight  orgies 
of  revelry  and  gaming,  in  houses  of  no  honour- 
able estimation ;  and  thus  help  to  keep  up  cha- 
racters, which  without  their  sustaining  hand, 
would  sink  to  their  just  level  of  contempt  and 
reprobation.  While  they  are  holding  out  tlib 
piank  to  a  drowning  reputation,  rather,  it  is  tii 
to  be  feared,  showing  their  own  strength  than 
assisting  another's  weakness,  they  value  them- 
selves, perhaps,  on  not  partaking  of  the  worse 
parts  of  the  amusements  which  may  be  carry 
ing  on ;  but  they  sanction  them  by  their  pre 
sence ;  they  lend  their  countenance  to  corrup- 
tions they  should  abhor,  and  their  example  to 
the  young  and  inexperienced,  who  are  looking 
about  for  some  such  sanction  to  justify  them  in 
that  to  which  they  were  before  inclined,  but 
were  too  timid  to  -  have  ventured  upon  without 
the  protection  of  such  unsullied  names.  Thus 
these  respectable  characters,  without  looking  to 
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the  gfenertl  oonseqnences  of  their  indiscretion, 
are  thoughtlessly  employed  in  breaking  down, 
as  it  were,  the  broad  fence  which  should  ever 
separate  two  very  different  sorts  of  society, 
and  are  becoming  a  kind  of  onnatural  link  be- 
twcen  vice  and  virtue. 

There  is  a  |^ro88  deception  which  even  per- 
sons  of  reputation  practise  en  themselves.  They 
loudly  condemn  vice  and  irre^ularhy  as  an  ab- 
stract principle,  nay,  they  stigmatise  them  in 
persons  of  an  opposite  party,  or  in  those  from 
whom  they  themselves  have  no  prospect  of  per- 
sonal  advantage  or  amusement,  and  in  whom 
therefore  they  have  no  particular  interest  to  to- 
lerate evil,  but  the  same  disorders  are  viewed 
without  abhorrence  when  practised  by  those 
who  in  any  way  minister  to  tJUir  pleasures.  Re- 
fined entertainments,  luxurious  decorations,  se- 
lect  music ;  whatever  furnishes  any  delight  rare 
and  exquisite  to  the  sense,  these  soften  the  se- 
verity  of  criticism ;  these  palliate  sins ;  these 
varnish  over  the  flaws  of  a  broken  character,  and 
extort  not  pardon  merely  but  justification,  coun- 
tenance, intimacy !  The  more  respectable  will 
not,  perhaps,  ^  all  the  length  of  vindicating  the 
disrepuUble  vioe,  but  they  aflfect  to  disbelieve  its 
existence  in  the  individual  instance ;  or,  failinp 
in  this,  they  will  bory  its  acknowledged  turpi- 
tude in  the  seducing  qiMdities  of  the  agreeable 
delinquent  Talents  of  everv  kind  are  consider- 
ed as  a  commutation  for  a  few  vices ;  and  such 
talents  are  made  a  passport  to  introduce  into 
honourable  society,  characters  whom  their  pro- 
fligacy ought  to  exclude  fVom  it 

But  the  great  object  to  which  toc,  who  are  or 
may  be  mothers,  are  more  especially  called,  is 
the  education  of  your  children.  If  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  use  of  influence  in  the  case  of 
those  over  whom  we  have  no  immediate  control, 
in  the  case  of  our  children  we  are  responsible 
for  the  exercise  of  acknowledged  power;  a 
power  wide  in  itsextent,  indefinite  in  its  effects, 
and  inestimable  in  its  importance.  On  you  do- 
pond  in  no  small  degree  the  principles  of  the 
whole  rising  generation.  To  your  direction  the 
daughters  are  almost  exclusively  committed; 
and  until  a  certain  age,  to  you  also  is  consigned 
the  mighty  privilege  of  forming  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  your  in^t  sons.  To  rau  Is  made  over 
tho  awfully  important  trust  of  infusing  the  first 
principles  of  piety  into  the  tender  minds  of  those 
who  may  be  one  day  called  to  instruct,  not  fa- 
milies merely,  but  districts;  to  influence,  not 
individuals,  but  senates.  Your  private  exertions 
may  at  this  moment  be  contributing  to  the  fu- 
ture  happiness,  your  domestic  neglect,  to  Uie 
future  rum  of  your  country.  And  may  you  never 
forijret,  in  this  your  early  instruction  of  your  off- 
sprmg,  nor  they,  in  their  future  application  of 
it,  that  religion  is  the  only  sure  ground  of  mo- 
rals^ that  private  principle  is  the  only  solid  ba- 
sis of  public  virtue.  O  think  that  they  both  may 
be  fixed  or  forfeited  for  ever  according  to  the 
use  you  are  now  making  of  that  power  which 
God  has  delegated  to  you,  and  of  which  he  will 
demand  a  strict  account  By  his  blessing  on 
your  pious  labours  may  both  sons  and  daughters 
hereafler  •  arise  and  call  you  blessed.*  And  in 
the  great  day  of  general  account,  may  every 
Chrbtian  mother  Ve  enabled  through  divine 


Sace  to  say,  with  humble  confidence,  to  her 
aker  and  Redeemer,  *  Behold  the  children 
whom  thou  hast  given  me  !* 

Christianity,  driven  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  has  sliU,  blessed  be  Grod  !  a  *  strong  hold* 
in  this  country.  And  thpugh  it  be  the  special 
duty  of^e  appointed  *  watchman  now  that  he 
seeth  the  sword  come  upon  the  land,  to  blow 
the  trumpet  and  warn  the  people,  which  if  he 
neglect  to  do,  their  blood  shall  be  required  of  the 
watchman's  hand  :**  yet,  in  this  sacred  garri. 
son,  impregnable  but  hy  rteglect,  you  too  have  an 
awful  post,  that  of  arming  the  minds  of  the 
rising  race  with  the  *  shield  of  faith,  whereby 
they  shall  be  able  to  quench  the  fiery  darts  of 
the  wicked  ;*  *  that  of  girding  them  with  that 
sword  of  the'  Spirit  which  is  the  word  of  God.* 
Let  that  very  period  which  is  desecrated  in  a 
neighbouring  country,  by  a  formal  renunciation 
of  religion,  be  solemnly  marked  by  you  to  pur- 
poses diametrically  opposite.  Let  that  disho- 
noured lera  in  which  they  avowed  their  resolu- 
tion to  exclude  Christianity  from  the  national 
education,  be  the  precise  moment  seixed  upon 
by  YOU  for  its  more  sedulous  inculcation.  And 
while  their  children  are  systematically  trained 
to  live  without  God  in  the  world,*  let  tours, 
with  a  more  decided  emphasis,  be  consecrated 
to  promote  his  glory  in  it 

If  you  neglect  this  your  bounden  duty,  you 
will  have  effectually  contributed  to  expel  Chris- 
tianity from  her  last  citadel  And  remembei; 
that  the  dignity  of  the  work  to  which  you  are 
called,  is  no  less  than  that  of  '  prescnrmg  the 
ark  of  the  Lord.' 


CHAP.  IL 

On  the  education  cf  women. — The  prevailing  9y$^ 
tern  tend$  to  ettatiitih  the  errort  which  it  ought 
to  correct, — Dangers  arising  from  an  exces- 
sive evUivalion  of  the  arts. 

It  is  far  from  being  the  object  of  this  slight 
work  to  offer  a  regular  plan  of  female  education, 
a  task  which  has  been  oflen  more  properly  as- 
sumed  by  far  abler  writers ;  but  it  is  intended 
rather  to  suggest  a  few  remarks  on  the  reigning 
mode,  which  though  it  has  had  many  panegy- 
rbt^  appears  to  be  defective,  not  only  m  certam 
particulars,  but  as  a  general  system.  There  are 
indeed  numberless  honourable  exceptions  to  an 
observation  which  will  be  thought  severe ;  yet 
the  author  would  ask,  whether  it  be  not  the  na- 
tural tendency  of  the  prevailing  and  popular 
mode  to  excite  and  promote  those  very  evils 
which  it  ou^ht  to  be  the  main  end  and  objects 
of  christian  instruction  to  remove  7  whether  the 
reigning  system  does  not  tend  to  weaken  the 
principles  it  ought  to  strengthen,  and  to  dissolve 
the  heart  it  should  fortify  f  whether,  instead  of 
directing  the  grand  and  important  engine  of 
education  to  attack  and  destroy  vanity^  seifish. 
ness,  and  ineonsideration,  that  triple  allianoe  in 
strict  and  constant  league  against  female  virtue; 
the  combined  powprs  of  instrucUon  are  not 
sedulously  confederated  in  confirming  their 
strength  and  establishing  their  empire  ? 
*  Exekiel.  xxxiii.  & 
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If  indeed  the  materUl  substance ;  if  the  body 
mod  limbe,  with  the  orgfans  and  senses,  be  really 
the  more  ▼alaaUe  objects  of  attention,  then  there 
is  little  room  for  animadrersion  and  improve- 
ment :  but  if  the  immaterial  and  immortal  nlind ; 
if  the  heart,  *  out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life,* 
be  the  main  ooncern ;  if  the  gpreat  business  of 
edncaion  be  to  implant  right  ideas,  to  commu- 
nicate useful  knowledge,  to  form  a  taste  and  a 
sound  judgment,  to  resist  evil  propensities,  and 
aboTe  all  to  seize  the  faTonrable  season  for  in- 
fiising  principles  and  confirming  habits;  if 
education  be  a  school  to  fit  us  for  life,  and  life 
be  a  school  to  fit  us  for  eternity ;  if  such,  I  re- 
peat  it,  be  the  chief  work  and  grand  ends  of 
education,  it  may  then  be  worth  enquiring  how 
fax  these  ends  are  likely  to  be  effected  by  the 
preTailing  system. 

Is  it  not  a  fundamental  error  to  consider  chil- 
dren as  innocent  beings,  whose  little  weaknesses 
may  perhaps  want  some  correction,  rather  than 
as  beings  who  bring  into  the  world  a  corrupt 
nature  and  evil  dispositions,  which  it  should  be 
the  great  end -of  education  to  rectify?  This 
appears  to  be  such  a  foundation-truth,  that  if  I 
were  asked  what  quality  is  most  important  in  an 
instructor  of  youth,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  re- 
pl^,  9uek  a  9tnmg  imprestion  of  the  corruption 
of  our  nature,  ao  ohould  insure  a  disposition  to 
eounteraei  it ;  together  with  such  a  deep  view 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
as  should  be  necessary  for  developing  and  con- 
trolUng  its  most  secret  and  complicated  workings. 
And  let  us  remember  that  to  know  the  world,  as 
it  is  called,  that  is  to  know  its  local  manners, 
temporary  usages  and  evanescent  fashions,  is 
not  to  know  human  nature :  and  that  where  this 
prime  knowledge  is  wanting,  those  natural  evils 
which  ought  to  be  counteracted  will  be  fostered. 

Vanity,  fbr  instance,  is  reckoned  among  the 
light  and  venial  errors  of  youth;  nay,  so  far 
from  being  treated  as  a  dangerous  enemy,  it  is 
often  called  in  as  an  auxiliary.  At  worst,  it  is 
conudersd  as  a  harmless  weakness,  which  sub- 
traxsa  little  fh>m  the  value  of  a  character ;  as  a 
natural  eflfervesoence,  which  will  subside  of  it- 
self; when  the  first  ferment  of  the  youthful  pas- 
sions  shall  have  done  working.  But  those  per- 
•oofl  know  little  of  the  conformation  of  the  hu- 
man, and  especially  of  the  female  heart,  who 
fancy  that  vanity  is  ever  exhausted,  by  the  mere 
operation  of  time  and  events.  Let  those  who 
maintain  this  opinion  look  into  our  places  of 
publjc  resort,  and  there  behold  if  the  ghost  of 
departed  beauty  is  not  to  its  last  flitting,  fond 
of  haunting  tlie  scenes  of  its  past  pleasures. 
The  soul,  unwilling  (if  I  may  borrow  an  allusion 
firom  the  Platonic  mythology)  to  quit  the  spot  in 
which  the  body  enjoyed  its  former  deiiffhts, 
still  continues  to  hover  about  the  same  {Hace, 
though  the  same  pleasures  are  no  longer  to  be 
Ibnnd  there.  Disappointments  indeed  may  di- 
vert  vanity  into  a  new  direction ;  prudence  may 
prevent  it  from  breaking  out  into  exdesses,  and 
age  may  prove  that  it  is  *  vexation  of  spirit  ;* 
but  neither  disappointment,  prudence,  nor  ag^ 
can  cure  it :  fbr  they  do  not  correct  the  princi- 
pie.  Nay,  the  very  disappointment  itself  serves 
as  a  painful  evidence  of  its  protracted  existence. 

Since  then  there  is  a  season  when  the  youth- 


ful must  cease  to  be  young,  and  the  beautiful  to 
excite  admiration,  to  learn  how  to  grow  old 
gracefully  is  perhaps  one  of  the  rarest  and  most 
valuable  arts  which  can  be  taught  to  woman. 
And  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  a  most  severe  trial 
fbr  those  women  to  be  called  to  lay  down  beauty, 
who  have  nothing  else  to  take  up.  It  is  for 
this  sober  season  of  lifb  that  education  should 
lay  up  its  rich  resources.  However  disregarded 
they  may  hitherto  have  been,  they  will  be 
wanted  now.  When  admirers  fall  away,  and 
flatterers  become  mute,  the  mind  will  be  driven 
to  retire  into  itself,  and  if  it  find  no  entertain- 
ment at  home,  it  will  be  driven  back  aeain  upon 
the  world  with  increased  force.  Yet  forgetting 
this,  do  we  not  seem  to  educate  our  daughters 
exclusively  fbr  the  transient  period  of  youth, 
when  it  is  to  maturer  life  we  ought  to  advert  7 
Do  we  not  educate  them  fbr  a  crowd,  forgetting 
that  they  are  to  live  at  home  ?  for  the  world,  and 
not  fbr  themselves  7  fbr  show,  and  not  for  use  ? 
fbr  time,  and  not  fbr  eternity  7 

Vil^ity  (and  thcf  same  may  be  said  of  self- 
ishness) is  not  to  be  resisted  like  any  other  vice, 
which  is  sometimes  busy  and  sometimes  quiet ; 
it  is  not  to  be  attacked  as  a  single  fault  which 
is  indulged  in  opposition  to  a  single  virtue  ;  but 
it  is  uniformly  to  be  controlled,  as  an  active,  a 
restless,  a  growin^r  principle,  at  constant  war 
with  all  the  christian  graces ;  which  not  only 
mixes  itself  into  all  our  faults,  but  insinuates 
into  all'our  virtues  too;  and  will,  if  not  check- 
ed  effectually,  rob  our  best  actions  of  their 
rewards.  Vanity,  if  I  may  use  the  analogy, 
is  with  respect  to  the  other  vices,  what  feel, 
ing  is  in  regard  to  the  other  senses ;  it  is  not 
confined  in  its  operation  to  the  eye,  or  the  ear, 
or  any  single  organ,  but  is  difi\ised  through  the 
whole  being,  alive  in  everv  part,  awakened  and 
communicated  by  the  slightest  touch. 

Not  a  few  of  the  evils  of  the  present  day  arise 
from  a  new  and  perverted  application  of  terms  , 
among  these,  perhaps,  there  is  not  one  more 
absurd,  misunderstood,  or  misapplied,  than  the 
terra  accomplishments.  This  word  in  its  original 
meaning  signifies  completeness,  perfection,  Bu< 
I  may- safely  appeal  to  the  dbeervation  of  man 
kind,  whether  they  do  not  meet  with  swarms  of 
youthful  females,  issumpr  from  our  boarding 
schools,  as  well  as  emerging  fVom  the  more  pri- 
vate scenes  of  domestic  education,  who  are  intri^ 
duced  into  the  world,  under  the  broad  and  uni. 
versal  title  of  accomplished  young  ladies,  of  ah 
of  whom  it  cannot  very  truly  and  correctly  be 
pronounced,  that  they  illustrate  the  definition, 
by  a  completeness  wnich  leaves  nothing  to  be 
added,  and  a  perfection  which  leaves  nothing  t:> 
be  desired. 

This  frenzy  of  accomplishments,  unhappily, 
is  no  longer  restricted  within  the  usual  limits 
of  rank  and  fortune ;  the  middle  orders  have 
caught  the  contagion,  and  it  rages  downward 
with  increasing  and  destructive  violence,  fVom 
the  elegantly  dreesed  but  slenderly  portioned 
curators  daughter  to  the  equally  fashioned 
daughter  of  the  little  tradesman,  and  of  the 
more  opulent  but  not  more  judicious  farmer. 
And  is  it  not  obvious,  that  as  far  as  this  epidemi 
cal  mania  has  spread,  this  very  valuable  part  of 
society  is  declining  in  usefulneMrOts  it  rises  > 
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its  ilUfbonddd  pretensions  to  ele^^ce  7  till  this 
rapid  revolution  of  the  manners  of  the  middle 
diss  has  so  far  altered  the  character  of  the  nge^ 
as  to  be  in  danger  of  rendering  obsolete  ue 
heretofore  common  saying,  *that  most  worth 
and  virtue  are  to  be  found  in  the  middle  station.* 
For  I  do  not  scrapie  to  assert,  that  in  general, 
as  far  as  mv  little  observation  has  extended, 
this  class  of  females,  in  what  relates  both  to 
religious  knowliedge  and  to  practical  industry, 
falls  short  both  of  the  very  high  and  the  very 
low.  Their  new  course  of  education,  and  the 
indolent  habits  of  life  and  elegance  of  dress 
connected  with  it,  peculiarly  unfits  them  for  the 
active  duties  of  their  own  very  important  con- 
dition ;  while,  with  frivolous  eagerness,  and  se- 
cond-hand  opportunities,  they  run  to  snatch  m 
few  of  those  showy  acquirements  which  decorate 
the  great  This  is  done  apparently  with  one 
or  other  of  these  views;  either  to  make  their 
fortunes  by  marriage,  or  if  that  fail,  to  qualify 
them  to  become  teachers  of  others :  hence  the 
abundant  multiplication  of  superficial  wives, 
and  of  incompetent  and  illiterate  governesses. 
The  use  of  the  pencil,  the  performance  of  ez- 
auisite  but  unnecessary  works,  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  and  of  music,  require  (with 
some  exceptions  which  should  always  be  made 
in  favour  of  great  natural  genius)  a  degree 
of  leisure  which  belongs  exclusively  to  af- 
fluence.* One  use  of  learning  languages  is, 
not  that  we  may  know  what  the  terms  which 
express  the  articles  of  our  dress  and  our  table 
are  called  in  French  or  Italian;  nor  that  we 
may  tliink  over  a  few  ordinary  phrases  in 
Eni^lisb,  and  then  translate  them,  without  one 
foreign  idiom;  for  he  who  cannot  think  in  a 
language  cannot  be  said  to  understand  it :  but 
the  ^reat  use  of  acquiring  any  foreign  language 
is,  either  that  it  enables  us  occasionally  to  con- 
verse with  foreigners,  unacquainted  with  any 
other,  or  that  it  is  a  key  to  the  literature  of  the 
country  to  which  it  belongs.  Now  thoee  hum- 
bier  females,  the  chief  part  of  whose  time  is  re- 
quired for  domestic  offices,  are  little  likely  to  fall 
in  the  way  of  foreigners ;  and  so  far  from  enjoy- 
ing opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  foreign 
literature,  they  have  seldom  time  to  possess 
themselves  of  much  of  the  valuable  knowledge 
which  the  books  of  their  own  country  so  abun- 
dantly  furnish;  and  the  acquisition  of  which 
would  be  so  much  more  useful  and  honourable 
ihan  the  paltry  accessions  they  make  by  ham- 
mering out  the  meaning  of  a  few  passages  in  a 
tongue  they  but  imperfectly  understand,  and 
of  which  they  are  never  likely  to  make  any  use. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  reflection,  how  eagerly 
this  redundancy  of  accomplishments  is  seized 
on  by  their  inferiors,  were  to  operate  as  in  the 
case  of  other  absurd  fashions ;  the  rich  and  great 
being  seldom  brought  to  renounce  any  mode  of 
custom,  from  the  mere  consideration  that  it  is 
preposterous,  or  that  it  is  wrong ;  while  they  are 
frightened  into  its  immediate  relinquishment, 
from  the  pressing  consideration  that  the  mUgar 
are  be^^inning  to  adopt  it 

•  Tho«  tmonff  the  clam  ia  question,  whose  own 
food  eente  leads  them  to  avoid  these  mistaken  pursuili, 
cannot  be  offijnded  at  a  reproof  which  does  not  belong 
to  tbom.  " 


But  to  return  to  that  more  ^evat^  and  on  aft 
count  of  their  more  extendod  influence  only, 
that  more  important  class  of  females,  to  whose 
use  this  little  book  ib  more  immediately  dedicat- 
ed. Some  popular  authors,  on  the  subject  of 
female  instruction,  had  for  a  time  established  a 
fantastic  code  of  artificial  manners.  They  bad 
refined  elegance  into  insipidity,  frittered  down 
delicacy  into  frivolousness,  and  reduced  manner 
into  minauderie,  *But  to  lisp,  and  toamUe, 
and  to  nick-name  God*s  creatures,*  has  nothing 
to  do  with  true  genUenses  of  mind ;  and  to  be 
silly  makes  no  necessary  part  of  softness.  An- 
other class  of  contemporary  authors  turned  all 
the  force  of  their  talents  to  excite  emsdons,  to 
inspire  $etaiment^  and  to  reduce  all  mental  and 
moral  exceUenco  into  ■  sympathy  and  fedimg. 
These  sofler  qualities  were  elevated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  principle ;  and  young  women  were  in- 
cessantly hearing  unqualified  sensibility  extolled 
as  the  perfection  of  their  nature ;  till  thoee  who 
really  possessed  this  amiable  quality,  instead  of 
directing,  and  chastising,  and  restraining  it, 
were  in  danger  of  fostering  it  to  their  hurt,  and 
began  to  consider  themee&es  as  deriving  their 
excellence  from  its  excess ;  while  those  lees  va' 
teresting  damsels,  who  happened  not  to  find  any 
of  this  amiable  sensibility  in  their  kearU,  but 
thought  it  creditable  to  have  it  eoroewbere, 
fancied  its  seat  was  in  the  nerves;  and  here  in- 
deed it  was  easily  found  or  feigned ;  till  a  false  and 
excessive  displ^  of  foeiing  became  so  predomi- 
nant,  as  to  bring  in  question  the  actual  existence 
of  that  true  tenderness,  without  which,  though  a 
woman  m%y  be  worthy,  she  can  never  be  amiable. 

Fashion  then,  by  one  of  her  sudden  and  rapid 
turns,  instantaneously  struck  out  both  real  sea 
sibility  and  the  aflectation  of  it  from  the  stand- 
ing list  of  female  perfections ;  and,  by  a  quick 
touch  of  her  magic  wand,  shifted  the  scene,  and 
at  once  produced  the  bold  and  independent 
beauty,  the  intrepid  fomale,  the  hoyden,  the 
huntress,  and  the  archer ;  the  swinging  armsr 
the  confident  address,  the  regimentu,  and  the 
four-in-hand.  Such  eelf-oemplacent  heroines 
made  us  ready  to  regret  their  softer  predeocssorSf 
who  bad  aimed  only  at  pUasing  the  other  sex, 
while  these  aspiring  fair  ones  struggled  for  the 
bolder  renown  of  rivaUing  them :  the  project 
fkiled ;  for,  whereas  the  former  had  sued  for  ad- 
miration, the  latter  challenged,  seiied,  compelled 
it ;  but  the  men,  as  was  natural,  oontinoed  to 
prefer  the  more  modest  claimant  to  die  sturdy 
competitor. 

It  would  be  well  if  we,  who  have  the  advan- 
tage  of  contemplating  the  errors  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes, were  to  seek  fbr  truth  where  she  is 
commonly  to  be  found,  in  the  plain  and  obvioue 
middle  path,  equally  remote  from  each  excess ; 
and  while  we  bear  in  mind  that  helpleesness  is 
not  delicacy,  let  us  also  remember  that  mascu- 
line manners  do  not  necessarily  include  strength 
of  character,  nor  vigour  of  intellect  Should  we 
not  reflect  also,  that  we  are  neither  to  train  up 
Amaxons  nor  Circassians,  but  that  it  is  our  bust, 
ness  to  form  Christians  ?  that  we  have  to  edu- 
cate not  only  rational,  but  accountable  beings  7 
and,  remembering  this,  should  we  not  be  Mli- 
citous  to  let  our  daughters  learn  of  the  well- 
taught,  and  aseoeiato  with  the  weM«fcred7  In 
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traiaing  them,  should  we  not  carefully  cultivate 
intellect,  implant  religion,  and  cherish  modesty  ? 
Then,  whatever  is  engaging  in  manners  would 
be  the  natural  result  of  whatever  is  just  in  sen- 
timent, and  correct  in  principle  ;  softness  would 
ftow  out  of  humility,  and  external  delicacy 
would  spring  from  purity  of  heart  Then  the 
decorums,  Uie  proprieties,  the  ele^rances,  and 
even  the  graces,  as  far  as  they  are  simple,  pure, 
and  honest,  would  follow  as  an  almost  inevitable 
consequence ;  fi>r  to  follow  in  the  train  of  the 
christian  virtues;,  and  not  to  take  the  lead  of 
them,  is  the  proper  place  which  religion  assigns 
to  the  graces. 

Whether  we  have  made  the  best  use  of  the 
errors  of  oar  predecessors,  and  of  our  own  nam- 
berkas  advantages,  and  whether  the  prevailing 
system  be  really  consistent  with  sound  policy, 
true  taste,  or  Christian  principle,  it  may  be  worth 
our  while  to  inquire. 

Would  not  a  stranger  be  led  to  imagine  hj  a 
view  of  the  reigning  mode  of  female  education, 
that  human  life  consisted  of  one  universal  holi- 
day, and  that  the  grand  contest  between  the 
several  competitors  was,  who  should  be  moet 
eminently  qualified  to  exoel,  and  carry  off  the 
prize,  in  the  various  shows  and  games  which 
were  intended  to  be  exhibited  in  It  ?  And  to 
the  exhibitors  themselves,  would  he  not  be  ready 
to  apply  air  Francis  Bacon's  observations  on  the 
Olympian  victors,  that  they  were  so  excellent 
in  these  unnecessary  things,  that  their  perfection 
must  needs  have  been  acquired  by  the  neglect 
f  whstever  was  necessary  1 

What  would  the  polished  Addison  who  thought 
that  one  great  end  of  a  lady's  learning  to  dance 
was,  that  she  might  know  now  to  sit  still  grace- 
fully  ;  what  would  even  the  pagan  historian*  of 
the  great  Roman  conspirator,  who  could  com- 
memorate it  among  the  defects  of  this  hero*s  ac- 
compHshed  mistress,  *  that  she  was  too  good  a 
singer  and  dancer  for  a  virtuous  woman;* — 
what  would  these  refined  critics  have  said,  had 
they  lived  as  we  have  done,  to  see  the  art  of 
dancing  lifled  into  such  importance  that  it  can- 
not wiui  any  degree  of  safety  be  confided  to  one 
Instructor ;  W  a  whole  train  of  successive  mas- 
ters  are  considered  as  absolutely  essential  to  its 
perfection  ?  What  would  these  accurate  judges 
of  fbroale  manners  have  said,  to  see  a  mo&st 
young  lady  first  delivered  into  the  hands  of  a 
military  sergeant  to  instruct  her  in  the  feminine 
art  of  marching?  and  when  this  delicate  acqui- 
sition is  attained,  to  see  her  transferred  to  a  pro- 
ftssor,  who  is  to  teach  her  the  Scotch  steps ; 
which  professor,  having  communicated  his  in- 
dispensable portion  of  this  indispensable  art, 
makes  way  for  the  professor  of  French  dances : 
and  alU  perhaps,  in  their  turn,  either  yield  ta  or 
have  the  honour  to  co-operate  with,  a  finishing 
master;  each  probably  receiving  a  stipend  which 
«rouId  make  the  pious  curate  or  tne  learned 
chaplain  rich  and  nappy  T 

The  science  of  music,  which  used  to  be 'Com- 
municated in  BO  competent  a  degree  to  a  ^onng 
lady  by  one  able  instructor,  is  now  distributed 
among  a  whole  band.  She  now  requires,  not  a 
master,  but  an  orchestra.  And  my  country 
'leaders  would  accuse  me  of  exaggeration,  were 
*  SaUucU 


I  to  hazard  enumerating  the  variety  of  musical 
teachers  who  attend  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  family  ;  the  daughters  of  which  are  sum- 
moned by  at  least  as  many  instruments  as  the 
subjects  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  worship  the  idol 
which  fashion  has  set  up.  They  would  be  in- 
credulous  were  I  to  produce  real  instances,  in 
which  the  delighted  mother  has  been  heard  to 
declare,  that  the  visits  of  masters  of  every  art, 
and  the  different  masters  for  various  gradations 
of  the  same  art,  followed  each  other  in  such 
close  and  rapid  succession  during  the  whole 
London  residence,  that  her  girls  had  not  a  mo- 
ment*s  interval  to  look  into  a  book ;  nor  could 
she  contrive  any  method  to  introduce  one,  till 
she  happily  devised  the  scheme  of  reading  to 
them  herself  for  half  an  hour  while  they  were 
drawing,  by  which  means  no  time  was  lost.* 

Before  the  evil  has  past  redress,  it  will  be  pru- 
dent to  reflect  that  in  all  polished  countries  an 
entire  devotedness  to  the  fine  arts  has  been  one 
grand  source  of  the  corruption  of  the  women , 
and  so  justly  were  these  pernicious  consequen- 
ces appreciated  by  the  Ureeks,  among  whom 
these  arts  were  carried  to  the  highest  possible 
perfection,  that  they  seldom  allowed  them  to  be 
cultivated  to  a  very  exquisite  degree  by  women 
of  great  purity  of  character.  A^d  if  the  ambi- 
tion of  an  elegant  British  lady  should  be  fired 
by  the  idea  that  the  acconiplished  females  of 
those  polished  states  were  the  admired  compa- 
ninns  of  the  philosophers,  the  poets,  the  wits, 
and  the  artist^  of  Athens ;  and  their  beauty  or 
talents,  so  much  the  favourite  subjects  of  the 
muse,  the  lyre,  the  pencil,  and  the  chissel,  that 
their  pictures  and  statues  fhrnished  the  most 
consummate  models  of  Grecian  art:  if,  I  say,  the 
accomplished  females  of  our  day  are  panting 
for  similar  renown,  let  their  modesty  chastise 
their  ambition,  by  recollecting  that  these  cele- 
brated women  are  not  to  be  found  among  the 
chaste  wives  and  the  virtuous  daughters  of  the 
Aristideses,  the  Agises,  and  the  Phocions ;  but 
that  they  are  to  be  kx>ked  for  among  the  Fhrynes^ 
the  Laises,  the  Aspasias,  and  the  Glyoeras.  I 
am  persuaded  the  truly  Christian  female,  what- 
ever be  her  taste  or  talents,  will  renounce  the 
desire  of  any  celebrity  when  attached  to  impu- 
rity of  character,  with  the  same  noble  indigna- 
tion  with  which  the  virtuous  biographer  of  the 
above-named  heroes  renounced  any  kind  of  fame 
which  might  be  dishonestly  attained,  by  exclaim- 
ing, *  I  had  rather  it  should  be  said  there  never 
was  a  Plutarch,  than  that  they  should  say  Plu- 
tarch was  malignant,  unjust,  or  envious.*T 

*  Since  tbe  first  editivn  of  this  work  appeared  the  au- 
thor bai  received  flrom  a  peraon  of  great  eminence  the 
foUowins  sutenaent,  ascerulning  the  thu  employed  ia 
the  aoquiiitioB  of  musie,  in  one  insunce.  As  a  general 
caleulatioa«  it  will  perhaps  be  found  to  be  so  far  ihun 
exaggerated,  as  to  be  below  the  truth.  The  sutement 
concludes  with  remarking,  that  the  individual  who  is  the 
subject  of  it  is  now  marrfed  to  a  man  who  dkUkee  mueUI 

Suppose  your  pupil  to  begin  at  six  years  of  age.  and  to 
continue  at  the  average  of  four  hours  a-day  on/y,  Sun- 
day excepted,  and  thirteen  days  allowed  fbr  travelling 
annually,  till  she  is  eighteen,  tiM  sutement  stands  thus ; 
300  days  multiplied  by  four,  the  number  of  hours  amount 
to  1900 ;  that  number  multiplied  by  twelve,  which  ii  the 
number  of  year*,  amounts  to  14,400  hours  I 

t  No  censure  is  levelled  at  the  exertions  of  real  genius, 
which  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  rare ;  but  at  the  absurdity 
of  that  s>'«tem  which  is  erecting  the  vhole  sex  into 
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And  while  this  corraption  brought  od  by  an 
jxccssire  cultivation  of  the  arts,  has  contributed 
its  full  share  to  the  decline  of  states,  it  has  ai. 
ways  furnished  an  infallible  symptom  of  their 
impending  fall.    The  satires  of  the  most  pene. 
truting  and  judicious  of  the  Roman  poets,  cor- 
roborating the  testimonies  of  the  most  accurate 
of  their  historians,  abound  with  invectives  against 
the  general  depravity  of  manners  introduced  by 
the  corrupt  habits  of  female  education.    The 
bitterness  and  gross  indelicacy  of  some  of  these 
satirists  (too  gross  to  be  either  quoted  or  refer- 
red to)  make  little  against  their  authority  in 
these  points ;  for  how  shocking  must  those  cor- 
ruptions  have  been,  and  how  obviously  offensive 
their  causes,  which  could  have  appeared  so  high- 
ly disgusting  to  minds  so  coarse  as  not  likely  to 
be  scandalized  by  slight  deviations  from  decen- 
cy !    The  famous  ode  of  Horace,  attributing  the 
vices  and  disasters  of  his  degenerate  country  to 
the  same  cause,  might,  were  it  quite  free  from 
the  above  objections,  be  produced,  I  will  not 
presume  to  say  as  an  exact  picture  of  the  exist- 
ing manners  of  this  country ;  but  may  I  not 
venture  to  say,  as  a  prophecy,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  cannot  be  very  remote  1  It  may  however 
be  observed,  that  the  modesty  of  the  Roman 
matron,  and  the  chaste  demeanour  of  her  virgin 
daughters,  which  amidst  the  stem  virtues  of  the 
state  were  as  immaculate  and  pure  as  the  honour 
of  t^e  Roman  citizen,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  luxu- 
rious dissipation  brought  in  by  their  Asiatic 
conquests ;  af\er  which  the  females  were  soon 
taught  a  complete  change  of  character.    They 
were  instructed  to  accommodate  their  talents  of 
pleasing  to  the  more  vitiated  tastes  of  the  other 
sex ;  and  began  to  study  every  grace  and  every 
art,  which  might  captivate  the  exhausted  hearts 
and  excite  the  wearied  and  capricious  inclina- 
tions  of  the  men ;  till  by  a  rapid  and  at  length 
complete  enervation,  the  Roman  character  lost 
its  signature,  and  through  a  quick  succession 
of  slavery,  effeminacy,  and  vice,  sunk  into  that 
degeneracy  of  which  some  of  the  modern  Italian 
states  serve  to  furnish  a  too  just  specimen. 

It  is  o{  the  essence  of  human  things  that  the 
tune  objects  which  are  highly  useful  in  their 
season,  measure,  and  degree,  become  mischiev- 
ous in  their  excess,  at  other  periods  and  under 
other  circumstances.  In  a  state  of  barbarism, 
the  arts  are  among  the  best  reformers ;  and  they 
go  on  to  be  improved  themselves,  and  improving 
those  who  cultivate  them,  till  having  reached  a 
certain  point,  those  very  arts  which  were  the  in- 
struments  of  civilization  and  refinement,  become 
instruments  of  corruption  and  decay ;  enervating 
and  depraving  in  the  second  instance,  by  the  ex- 
cels and  universality  of  their  cultivation,  as  cer- 
tainly as  they  refined  in  the  first  They  become 
a|rent8  of  voluptuousness. — ^They  excite  the  ima- 
gination ;  and  the  imagination  thus  excited,  and 
no  longer  under  the  government  of  sU  ict  prin- 
ciple, becomes  the  most  dangerous  stimulant  of 
the  passions;  promotes  a  too  keen  relish  for 
I^asure,  teaching  how  to  multiply  its  sources, 
and  inventing  new  and  pernicious  modes  of  ar- 
tificial gratification. 

May  wc  not  rank  among  the  present  corrupt 
consequences  oflhis  unbounded  cultivation,  the 
unchaste  costume,  the  impure  style  of  dress,  and 


that  indelicate  statue-like  exhibition  of  the  fe. 
male  figure,  which  by  its  artfuify  disposed  folds, 
its  seemingly  wet  and  adhesive  drapery,  so  de. 
fines  the  form  as  to  prevent  covering  itself  from 
becoming  a  veil  ?  This  licentious  mode,  as  the 
acute  lVu>nte8quieu  observed  on  the  dances  of 
the  Spartan  virgins,  has  taught  us  *to  strifr 
chastity  itself  of  modesty.* 

May  the  author  be  allowed  to  address  to  our 
own  country  and  our  own  circumstances,  to 
both  of  which  they  seem  peculiarly  applicable, 
the  spirit  of  that  beautiful  apostrophe  of  the 
most  polished  poet  of  antiquity  to  the  most  vic- 
torious nation  7  *  Let  us  leave  to  the  inhabitant! 
of  conquered  eounirie$  the  praise  of  carrying  to 
the  very  highest  degree  of  perfection,  sculpture 
and  the  sister  arts ;  but  let  thii  country  dired 
her  own  exertions  to  the  art  of  governing  man 
kind  in  equity  and  peace,  of  showing  mercy  U 
the  submissive,  and  of  abasing  the  proud  amoof 
surrounding  nations.** 


CHAP.  III. 

ExtemalimprovemenL  ChUdren*8haU$,  French 
gomeme$9e9. 

Let  me  not  however  be  misunderstood. — ^Tbt 
customs  which  fashion  has  established,  when 
they  are  not  in  opposition  to  what  is  right,  when 
they  are  not  hostile  to  virtue,  should  nnquestion 
ablj^  be  pursued  in  the  education  of  ladies.  Piety 
maintains  no  natural  war  with  elegance,  and 
Christianity  would  be  no  |rainer  by  making  her 
disciples  unamiable.  Religion  does  not  forbid 
that  the  exterior  be  made  to  a  certain  degree 
the  object  of  attention.  But  the  admiratiou  be- 
stowed, the  sums  expended,  and  the  time  lavish- 
ed on  arts,  which  add  little  to  the  intrinsic  value 
of  life,  should  have  limitations.  While  these 
arts  should  be  admired,  let  them  not  be  admired 
above  their  just  value :  while  they  are  practised, 
let  it  not  be  to  the  exclusion  of  higher  employ- 
ments :  while  they  are  cultivated,  let  it  be  to 
amuse  leisure,  not  to  engross  life. 

But  it  happens  unfortunately,  that  to  ordinary 
observers,  the  girl  who  is  really  receiving  the 
worst  instruction  often  makes  the  best  figure ; 
while  in  the  more  correct  but  less  oetensible  edu* 
cation,  the  deep  and  sure  foundations  to  which 
the  edifice  will  owe  its  strength  and  stability  lie 
out  of  sight  The  outward  accomplishments 
have  the  dangerous  advantage  of  addressing 
themselves  more  immediately  to  the  senses,  and 

*  Let  me  not  be  suspected  of  brinfing  into  any  sort  of 
comparison  the  gentleness  of  British  govemnent  witb 
the  rapacity  of  Roman  conquests,  or  the  tvraanical  prin- 
ciples of  Roman  dominion.  To  spoil,  to  butcbcr,  and  to 
commit  every  kind  of  violence,  Xhoy  call,  says  one  of  the 
ablest  of  their  hisitanans,  by  the  lying  name  of  fontm 
ment,  and  when  they  have  spread  a  general  desolation 
tbeycallitpsoce.  (I) 

With  such  dictatorial,  or  as  we  miaht  now  read,  diree- 
torial,  inquisitors,  wc  can  have  no  point  of  contact :  and 
if  I  have  applied  the  senile  flattery  of  a  deligbtftil  poet 
to  the  purpose  of  English  happiness,  it  was  onlv  to  show 
wherein  true  national  grandeur  consists,  and  that  every 
country  pays  too  dear  a  price  for  those  arts  and  embet- 
lishnients  of  society  which  endanger  the  loss  <^  its  mo- 
rals and  manners. 

(1)  Tacitus'  Life  of  Agricola,  speech  of  Galgaoas  lo 
his  soldierst 
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of  ooorie  meet  every  where  with  thoae  who  can 
in  some  measure  appreciate  as  well  ai  admire 
them ;  for  all  can  see  and  hear,  but  all  cannot 
scrutinize  and  discriminate.  External  acquire- 
ments too  recommend  themselves  the  more  be- 
cause they  are  more  rapidly,  as  well  as  more 
visibly  progressive ;  while  the  mind  is  led  on  to 
improvement  by  slow  motions  and  impercepti- 
ble degrees ;  while  the  heart  must  now  be  ad- 
monished by  reproof^  and  now  allured  by  kind- 
ness ;  its  liveliest  advances  being  suddenly  im- 
peded by  obstinacy,  and  its  brightest  prospects 
oAen  obscured  by  passion ;  it  is  slow  in  its  ac 
quisitions  of  virtue,  and  reluctant  in  its  ap- 
proaches to  piety ;  and  its  progress,  when  any 
progress  is  made,  does  not  obtrude  itself  to  vul- 
gar  observation. — The  unruly  and  turbulent 
propensities  of  the  miod  are  not  so  obedient  to 
the  forming  hand  as  defects  of  manner  or  awk- 
wardness of  gait  OAen  when  we  fancy  that  a 
troublesome  passion  is  completely  crushed,  we 
have  the  mortification  to  find  that  we  have 
*  8cotch*d  the  snake,  not  kiUM  it*  One  evil  tern- 
per  starts  up  before  another  is  conquered.  The 
subduing  hand  cannot  cut  off  the  ever-sprouting 
heads  so  fast  as  the  prolific  hydra  can  reproduce 
them,  nor  fell  the  stubborn  Anteus  so  of\en  as 
he  can  recruit  his  strength,  and  rise  in  vigorous 
and  repeated  opposition. 

Hired  teachers  are  also  under  a  disadvantage 
resembling  tenants  at  rack-rent ;  it  is  their  in- 
terest to  bring  in  an  immediate  revenue  of  praise 
and  profit ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  present  rich 
crop,  those  who  are  not  strictly  conscientious, 
do  not  care  how  much  the  ground  is  impoverish- 
ed for  future  produce.  But  parents,  who  are  the 
lords  of  the  soil,  must  look  to  permanent  value, 
and  to  continued  fruitfulness.  The  best  effects 
of  a  careful  education  are  oflen  very  remote ; 
they  are  to  be  discovered  in  future  scenes,  and 
exhibited  in  as  yet  untried  connexions.  Every 
event  of  life  will  be  putting  Uie  heart  into  fresh 
situations,  and  making  new  demands  on  its  pru- 
dence, its  fimmess,  its  integrity,  or  its  forbear- 
ance. Those  whose  business  it  is  to  &rm  and 
model  it,  cannot  foresee  those  contingent  situa- 
tioob  specifically  and  distinctly :  yet,  as  far  as 
human  wisdom  will  allow,  they  must  enable  it 
to  prepare  for  them  all  by  ^neral  principles, 
correct  habits,  and  an  unremitted  sense  of  de- 
pendence  on  the  Great  Disposer  of  events.  As 
the  soldier  must  learn  and  practise  all  his  evo- 
lutions, though  he  do  not  know  on  what  service 
his  leader  mav  command  him,  by  what  particu- 
lar  foe  he  shall  be  most  assailed,  nor  what  mode 
of  attack  the  enemy  may  employ ;  so  must  the 
young  Christian  militant  be  prepared  by  pre- 
Tions  discipline  for  actual  duty. 

But  the  contrary  of  all  this  is  the  case  with 
external  acquisitions.  The  master,  it  is  his  in- 
tercst,  will  industriously  instruct  his  young  pu- 
pil to  set  all  her  improvements  in  the  most  im- 
mediate and  conspicuous  point  of  view.  To  at- 
tract admiration  is  the  great  principle  sedu- 
lously inculcated  into  her  young  heart ;  and  is 
considered  as  the  fundamental  maxim :  and, 
perhaps,  if  we  were  required  to  condense  the 
reigning  system  of  the  brilliant  education  of  a 
lady  into  an  aphorism,  it  mifrht  be  comprised 
into  this  short  sentence.  To  allure  and  to  thine. 


This  system  however  is  the  fruitful  germ,  from 
which  a  thousand  yet  unborn  vanities,  with  all 
their  multiplied  ramifications,  will  spring.  A 
tender  mother  cannot  but  feel  an  honest  triumph 
in  contemplating  those  talents  in  her  daughter, 
which  will  necessarily  excite  admiration ;  but 
she  will  also  shudder  at  the  vanity  that  admira- 
tion  may  excite,  and  at  the  new  ideas  it  will 
awaken:  and,  startling  as  it  may  sound,  the 
labours  of  a  wise  mother,  anxious  for  her  daugh- 
ter's  best  interests,  will  seem  to  be  at  variance 
with  those  of  all  her  teachers.  She  will  indeed 
rejoice  at  her  progress,  but  she  will  rejoice  with 
trembling;  for  she  is  fully  aware  that  if  all  pes. 
sible  accomplishments  could  be  bought  at  the 
price  of  a  single  virtue,  of  a  single  principle, 
the  purchase  would  be  infinitely  dear,  and  she 
would  reject  the  daxzling  but  destructive  aoqui- 
sition.  She  knows  that  the  superstructure  of 
the  accomplishments  can  be  alone  safely  erected 
on  the  broad  and  solid  basis  of  Christian  hu- 
mility :  nay  more,  that  as  the  materials  of  which 
that  superstructure  is  to  be  composed,  are  in 
themselves  of  so  unstable  and  tottering  a  nature, 
the  foundation  must  be  deepened  and  enlarged 
with  more  abundant  care,  otherwise  the  fabric 
will  be  overloaded  with  its  own  ornaments,  and 
what  was  intended  only  to  embellish  the  build- 
ing, will  prove  the  occasion  of  its  fidl. 

*  To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time 
for  every  purpose  under  heaven,*  said  the  wise 
man;  but  he  said  it  before  the  invention  of 
BABT-BALLS ;  an  invention  which  has  formed  a 
kind  of  sBra,  and  a  most  inauspicious  one,  in 
the  annals  of  polished  education.  This  modem 
device  is  a  sort  of  triple  conspiracy- against  the 
innocence,  the  health,  and  the  happiness  of 
children.  Thus  by  factitious  amusements,  to 
rob  them  of  a  relish  for  the  simple  joys,  the  un- 
bought  delights,  which  naturally  belong  to  their 
blooming  season,  is  like  blotting  out  spring  from 
the  year.  To  sacrifice  the  true  and  proper  en. 
joyments  of  sprightly  and  happy  children,  is  to 
make  them  pay  a  dear  and  disproportionate 
price  for  their  artificial  pleasures.  They  step 
at  once  f^om  the  nursery  to  the  ball-room ;  and, 
by  a  change  of  habits  as  new  as  it  is  prepos- 
terous, are  thinking  of  dressing  themselves,  at 
an  age  when  they  used  to  be  dressing  their 
dolls.  Instead  of  bounding  with  the  unrestrain- 
ed  freedom  of  little  wood-nymphs  over  hill  and 
dale,  their  cheeks  flushed  with  health,  and  their 
hearts  overflowing  with  happiness,  these  gay 
little  creatures  are  shut  op  all  the  morning,  de- 
murely practising  tho/ws  grmve^  and  transacting 
the  serious  business  of  acquiring  a  new  step  for 
the  evening,  with  more  cost  of  time  and  pains 
than  it  would  have  taken  them  to  acquire  twenty 


Thus  they  lose  the  amusements  which  proper, 
ly  belong  to  their  smiling  period,  and  unnatu- 
rally anticipate  those  pleasures  (such  as  they 
are)  which  would  come  in,  too  much  of  course, 
on  their  introduction  into  fashionable  life.  The 
true  pleasures  of  childhood  are  cheap  and  natu- 
ral :  for  every  object  teems  with  delight  to  eyes 
and  hearts  new  to  the  enjoyment  of  life ;  nay, 
the  hearts  of  healthy  children  abound  with  a 
general  disposition  to  mirth  and  joy  fulness,  even 
without  a  specific  object  to  excite  it :  like  our 
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firat  parent,  in  tbe  world*8  first  spring,  when  all 
was  new  and  fresh,  and  gay  about  hirn, 

Ibey  lire  and  raove, 

Aad  feel  that  they  am  happier  than  they  know. 
Only  furnish  them  with  a  few  simple  and  harm« 
less  materials,  and  a  little,  but  not  too  much, 
leisure,  and  thej  will  manufacture  their  own 
pleasure  with  more  skill  and  success,  and  satis- 
faction, than  they  will  receive  fVom  all  that  your 
money  can  purchase.  Their  bodily  recreations 
should  be  such  as  will  promote  their  health, 
quicken  their  activity,  enltven  their  spirits,  whet 
their  ingenuity,  and  qualify  them  for  their  men- 
tal work.  But,  if  you  begin  thus  early  to  create 
wants,  to  invent  gratifications,  to  multiply  de- 
sires, to  waken  dormant  sensibilities,  to  stir  up 
kidden  fires,  yon  are  studiously  laying  up  for 
^our  children  a  store  of  premature  caprice  and 
irritability,  of  impatience  and  discontent 

While  childhood  preserves  its  native  simpli- 
eity,  every  little  change  is  interesting,  every 
gratification  is  a  luxury.  A  ride  or  a  walk,  a 
gailand  of  fiowers  of  her  own  forming,  a  plant 
of  her  own  cultivating,  will  be  a  delightful 
amusement  to  a  child  in  her  natural  state ;  but 
these  harmless  and  interesting  recreations  will 
be  dull  and  tasteless  to  a  sophisticated  little 
creature,  nursed  in  such  forced,  and  costly,  and 
vapid  pleasures.  Aks !  that  we  should  throw 
away  this  first  grand  opportunity  of  working 
into  a  practical  habit  the  moral  of  this  impor- 
tant truth,  that  the  chief  source  of  human  dis- 
content  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  our  real,  but 
in  our  factitious  wants ;  not  in  the  demands  of 
nature,  but  in  the  insatiable  cravings  of  artifi- 
cial desire ! 

When  we  see  the  growing  aeal  to  crowd  the 
midnight  ball  with  these  pretty  fairies,  we 
should  be  almost  tempted  to  fiuiey  it  was  a  kind 
of  pbus  emulation  among  the  mothers  to  cure 
their  infants  of  a  fondness  for  vain  and  foolish 
pleasures,  by  tiring  them  out  by  this  premalure 
familiarity  with  them.  And^we  should  be  so 
desirous  to  invent  an  excuse  for  a  practice  so 
inexcusable,  that  we  should  be  ready  to  hope 
that  the^  were  actuated  by  something  of  the 
same  prmciple  which  led  tKe  Spartans  to  intro- 
duce  their  sons  to  seenes  of  riot,  that  they  might 
conceive  an  early  disgust  at  vice !  or  possibly, 
that  they  imitated  those  Scythian  mothers  who 
used  to  plunge  their  new-born  infants  into  the 
flood,  thinking  none  to  be  worth  saving  who 
could  not  stand  this  early  struggle  for  their  lives; 
tbe  greater  part,  indeed,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pectcd,  perished ;  but  the  parents  took  oomfort, 
that  if  they  were  lost,  the  few  who  escaped 
would  be  the  stronger  for  having  been  thus  ex- 
posed! 

To  behold  Lilliputian  coquettes,  jntnecting 
dresses,  studying  colours,  assorting  ribands, 
mixing  flowers^  and  choosing  feathers;  their 
little  hearts  beating  with  hopes  about  partners 
and  fears  about  rivals ;  to  see  their  fresh  cheeks 
pale  after  the  midnight  supper,  their  aching 
heads  and  unbraced  nerves,  disqualifying  the 
little  languid  beings  for  the  next  day*s  task ; 
and  to  hear  the  grave  apology,  •  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  wine,  the  crowd,  the  heated  room  of  the 
last  night's  ball;'  all  this,  I  say,  would  really  be 
u  ludicrous,  if  the  mischief  of  the  thing  did  not 


take  off  from  the  merriment  of  it,  as  any  of  the 
ridiculous  and  preposterous  disproportions  in  tlH» 
diverting  travels  of  captain  Lemuel  Gulliver. 

Under  a  just  impression  d*  the  evils  which 
we  are  sustaining  fVom  the  principles  and  the 
practices  of  tnod€m  FVanoe,  we  are  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  those  deep  and  lasting  mischiefs  whitb 
so  long,  4o  regularly,  and  so  systematically  we 
have  been  importing  from  the  same  country, 
though  in  another  form,  and  under  another  go- 
vernment In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  first  were 
the  more  formidable,  because  we  embraced  the 
ruin  without  suspecting  it ;  while  we  defeat  the 
malignity  of  the  latter,  bv  detecting  the  turpi, 
tude,  and  deftoduig  ourselves  against  its  conta. 
gion.  This  is  not  the  place  to  descant  on  that 
fevity  of  manners,  that  contempt  of  the  sabbath, 
that  fiital  familiarity  with  loose  principles,  and 
those  relaxed  notions  of  conjugal  fidelity,  which 
have  ofleen  been  transplanted  into  this  country 
by  women  of  fashion,  as  a  too  common  c4fect  of 
a  long  residence  in  a  neighbouring  nation ;  but 
it  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  my  subject  to  advert 
to  another  domestic  mischief  derived  from  the 
same  foreign  extraction ;  I  mean  the  risks  that 
have  been  run,  and  th^  sacrifices  which  have 
been  made,  in  order  to  fbmish  our  young  ladies 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  the  French  Ian- 
guage  in  the  greatest  poesil^  purity.  Perfec- 
tion in  this  accomplishment  has  been  so  long 
established  as  the  supreme  object;  so  long  con- 
sidered  as  the  predominant  excellence  to  which 
all  other  excellencies  must  bow  down,  that  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  attack  a  la«r  which  fashioc 
has  immutably  decreed,  and  which  has  received 
the  stamp  of  long  pfescription.  We  must,  there- 
fore,  be  content^  with  expressing  a  wish,  that 
this  indispensable  perfoction  could  have  been 
attained  at  the  expense  of  sacrifices  less  impor- 
tant  It  is  with  the  greater  regret  I  animad 
vert  on  this  and  some  other  prevailing  practices 
as  they  are  errors  into  which  the  wise  and  re- 
spectaole  have  through  want  of  eonsideration. 
Of  rather  through  want  of  firmness  to  resist  the 
tyranny  of  fashion,  sometimes  fallen.  It  has 
not  been  unusual  when  mothers  of  rank  and  re- 
putation have  been  asked  how  they  ventureil  to 
intrust  their  daughters  to  foreigners,  of  whose 
principles  they  knew  nothing,  except  that  they 
were  Roman  Catholics,  to  answer,  *'  That  they 
had  taken  care  to  be  secure  on  that  subject ;  for 
that  it  had  been  stipulated  that  the  question  ef 
religion  should  never  be  agitated  between  the 
teacher  and  the  pupil.*  This,  it  must  be  con- 
fossed,  is  a  most  desperate  remedy ;  it  is  like 
starving  to  death  to  avoid  being  poisoned.  And 
who  can  help  trembling  for  the  event  of  that 
education,  from  which  religion,  as  far  as  tbe  go- 
verness is  concerned,  is  thus  formally  and  sys- 
tematically excluded.  Surely  it  would  not  be 
exacting  too  much,  to  suggest  at  least  that  an 
attention  no  less  scrupulous  siiouTd  be  exerted 
to  insure  the  character  of  our  children's  in- 
structor, for  piety  and  knowledge,  than  is 
thought  necessary  to  ascertain  that  she  has  no 
thing  patois  in  ner  dialect. 

I  would  rate  a  correct  pronunciation  and  an 
elegant  phraseology  at  their  just  price,  and  I 

I  would  not  rate  them  low ;  but  I  would  not  offn 
up  piety  and  principle  as  victims  to  sounds  and 
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■eoents.  And  the  matter  is  now  made  more^ 
easy ;  for  whatever  disgrrace  it  might  once  have 
Drought  on  an  English  lady  to  have  had  it  sus- 
pected from  her  accent  that  she  had  the  misibr- 
tone  not  to  be  born  in  a  neighbouring  country ; 
some  recent  events  may  serve  to  reconcile  her 
to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  bred  in  her  own. 
A  country,  to  which,  (with  all  its  sins,  which 
are  many  !)  the  whole  world  is  looking  up  with 
envy  and  admiration,  as  the  seat  of  true  glory 
and  of  comparative  happiness  !  A  country,  in 
whbh  the  exile,  driven  out  by  the  crimes  of  his 
own,  iinds  a  home !  A  country,  to  obtain  the 
protection  of  which  it  was  claim  enough  to  be 
unfortunate ;  and  no  impediment  to  have  been 
the  dubjcct  of  her  direst  foe !  A  country,  which, 
in  this  respect,  humbly  imitating  the  Father  of 
compassion,  when  it  offered  mercy  to  a  suppli- 
ant enemy,  never  conditioned  for  merit,  nor  in- 
sisted on  the  virtues  of  the  miserable  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  its  own  bounty  I 

'Englaiull  witb  aU  tliy  fludts,  I  love  tbee  sUU.* 


CHAP.  IV. 

CumparUon  of  the  mode  of  female  education  in 
the  last  age  with  the  preeent. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  subject  of  general 
education.  We  admit  that  a  young  lady  may 
excel  in  speaking  French  and  lisiian ;  may  re- 
peat a  few  passages  from  a  volume  of  extracts ; 
Elay  like  a  professor,  and  sing  like  a  syren ; 
ave  her  dressing-room  decorated  with  her  own 
drawings,  tables,  stands,  flower-pots,  soreiens 
and  cabinets;  nay,  she  may  danee  tike  Sempro- 
nia*  hersdif,  and  yet  we  shall  insist  that  she 
may  have  been  very  badly  eduealed.  I  am  far 
from  meaning  to  set  no  value  whatever  on  these 
qualifications ;  they  are  all  of  them  elegant,  and 
many  of  them  properly  tend  to  the  perfecting 
of  a  polite  education.  These  things  in  their 
measure  and  degree  may  be  done,  but  there  are 
others  which  should  not  be  lefl  nndone.  Many 
things  are  becoming,  but  *one  thing  is  needfuL* 
Besides,  as  the  world  seems  to  be  fully  apprised 
of  the  value  of  whatever  tends  to  embellish  life, 
there  is  less  occasion  here  to  insist  on  its  impor 
tance. 

But  though  a  well-bred  young  lady  may  law- 
folly  learn  most  of  the  fashionable  arts ;  yet,  let 
me  ask,  does  it  seem  to  be  the  true  end  of  eduea- 
tioo  to  make  women  of  fashion  daneer$y  smgers, 
players,  painters,  actresses,  sculptors,  giUers, 
varnishere,  engravers,  and  emkrwitrsTS  7  Most 
men  are  commonly  destined  to  some  profession, 
and  their  minds  are  consequently  turned  each 
to  its  respective  object  Would  it  not  be  strange 
if  they  were  called  out  to  exercise  tfieir  profea. 
aion,  or  to  set  up  their  trade,  with  only  a  little 
general  knowledge  of  the  trades  ana  profes- 
aioos  of  all  other  men,  and  without  any  previous 
definite  application  to  their  own  peculiar  call- 
ing 7  The  professions  of  ladies,  to  which  the 
bent  of  their  instruction  should  be  turned,  is 
that  of  daughters,  wives,  mothers,  and  mistresses 
cf  families.  They  should  be  therefore  trained 
irith  a  view  to  these  several  conditions,  and  be 
*  Ise  CaUline't  Conspiracy, 


fhmished  with  a  stock  of  ideas,  and  principles, 
and  qualifications  and  habits,  ready  to  be  applied 
and  appropriated,  as  occasion  may  demand,  to 
each  of  these  respective  situations.  For  though 
the  arts  which  merely  embellish  life  must  claim 
admiration  ;  yet  when  a  man  of  sense  comes  to 
marry,  it  is  a  companion  whom  he  wants,  and 
not  an  sxtist  It  is  not  merely  a  creature  who 
can  paint,  and  play,  and  sing,  and  draw,  and 
dress,  and  dance ;  it  is  a  being  who  can  com- 
fort and  counsel  him;  one  who  can  reason,  and 
reflect,  and  feel  and  judge,  and  discourse  and 
discriminate;  one  who  can  assist  him  in  his 
affairs,  lighten  his  cares,  sooth  his  sorrows, 
purify  his  joys,  strengthen  his  principles,  and 
educate  his  chidren. 

Almost  any  ornamental  acquirement  is  a  good 
thing,  when  it  is  not  the  best  thing  a  woman 
has ;  and  talents  are  admirable  when  not  made 
to  stand  proxy  for  virtues.  The  writer  of  theso 
pages  is  intimately  acquainted  with  several 
ladies  who,  excelling  most  of  their  sex  in  the  art 
of  music,  but  excelhng  them  also  in  prudence 
and  piety,  find  little  leisure  or  temptation  amidst 
the  delights  and  duty  of  a  large  and  lovely 
family,  for  the  vercise  of  this  charming  Ulent ; 
they  regret  that  so  much  of  their  own  youth 
was  wasted  in  acquiring  an  art  which  can  be 
turned  to  so  little  account  in  married  life,  and  are 
now  conscientiously  restricting  their  daughters 
in  the  portion  of  time  allotted  to  its  acquisition. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  discourage  the  cultivation 
of  any  existing  talent;  but  may  it  not  be  ques 
tioned  of  the  fond  believmg  mother,  whether 
talents  like  the  spirits  of  Owen  Glendower, 
though  conjured  by  parental  partiality  with  ever 
so  loud  a  voice,  * 

Yet  will  tbey  eome  wben  you  do  call  fbr  them  ? 

That  injudicious  practice,  therefore,  cannot 
be  too  much  discouraged  of  endeavouring  to 
create  talents  which  do  not  exist  in  nature. 
T%at  their  daughters  shall  learn  every  thing,  is 
so  general  a  maternal  maxim,^that  even  unborn 
daughters,  of  whoso  expected  abilities  and  con- 
jectured faculties,  it  is  presumed,  no  very  ac- 
curate judgment  can  previously  be  formed,  are 
yet  predestined  to  this  universality  of  accom- 
plishments. This  comprehensive  maxim,  thua 
almost  universally  brought  into  practice,  at  once 
weakens  the  general  powers  of  the  mind,  by 
drawing  off  its  strength  into  too  great  a  variety 
of  directions ;  and  cuts  up  time  into  too  many 
separate  portions,  by  splitting  it  into  such  an 
endless  multiplicity  of  employments.  I  know 
that  I  am  treading  on  tender  ground ;  but  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  restless  pains  we  take 
to  cram  up  everj  little  vacuity  of  life,  by  crowd- 
ing  one  new  thing  upon  another,  rather  creates 
a  thirst  for  novelty  than  knowledge ;  and  is  but 
a  well  disguised  contrivance  to  anticipate  tho 
keeping  us  in  after.Ufe  more  effectually  from 
conversing  with  ourselves.  The  care  taken  to 
prevent  ennui  is  but  a  creditabla  plan  fbr  pro- 
rooting  self.ignorance.  We  run  from  one  occu- 
pation to  another  (I  speak  of  those  arts  to  wliich 
little  intellect  is  applied)  with  a  view  to  lighten 
the  pressure  of  time ;  above  all  we  fly  to  them  to 
save  us  from  our  own  thoughts ;  we  fly  to  them 
to  rescue  us  from  ourselves ;  whereas  we  were 
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thrown  a  little  more  on  oar  own  hands,  we 
mi^ht  at  last  be  driven,  by  way  of  something^  to 
do,  to  try  to  get  acquainted  widi  our  own  hearts. 
But  It  is  only  one  part  of  the  general  inconsis- 
tency of  the  human  character,  that  with  the 
person  of  all  others  we  best  lore,  we  least  like 
to  converse  and  to  form  an  intimacy ;  I  mean 
ourselves.  But  though  our  bein^  less  absorbed 
by  this  busy  trifling,  which  dignifies  its  inanity 
with  the  impoein&f  name  of  occupation,  might 
render  us  somewhat  more  sensible  of  the  tedium 
of  life ;  jret  might  not  thb  very  sensation  tend  to 
quicken  our  pursuit  of  a  better  7  For  an  awful 
thought  here  suggests  itself.  If  life  be  so  long  that 
we  are  driven  to  set  at  work  every  engine  to  pass 
away  the  tediousness  of  time ;  how  shall  we  do  to 
^retridofthe  tediousness  of  eternity  7  an  etemitv 
m  which  not  one  of  the  act^uisitions  which  lire 
has  been  exhausted  in  acqmrinsf,  will  be  of  the 
least  use  ?  Let  not  then  the  soul  be  starved  by 
feeding  it  on  such  unsubstantial  aliment,  for  the 
mind  can  be  no  more  nourished  by  these  empty 
husks  than  the  body  can  be  fed  with  ideas  and 
principles. 

Among  the  boasted  improvements  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  none  affords  more  frequent  matter  of 
peculiar  exultation,  than  the  manifest  superiority 
m  the  empk)yment  of  the  young  ladies  of  our 
time  over  those  of  the  good  house-wives  of  the 
last  century.  It  is  matter  of  general  triumph 
that  they  are  at  present  employed  in  learning 
the  polite  arts,  or  in  acquiring  liberal  accom- 
plishments ;  while  it  is  insisted  that  their  forlorn 
predecessors  wore  out  their  joyless  days  in 
adorning  the  mansion-house  with  hideous  nang- 
ings  of  sorrowful  tapestry  and  disfiguring  tent- 
stitch.  Most  cheerfully  do  I  allow  to  the  rei^- 
ing  modes  their  just  claim  of  boasted  superiority, 
for  certainly  there  no  piety  in  bad  taste.  StiU, 
granting  all  the  deformity  of  the  exploded  orna- 
ments, one  advantage  attended  them,  the  walls 
and  the  floors  were  not  vain  of  their  decorations ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  littie  person  some- 
times is.  The  flattery  bestowed  on  the  obsolete 
employments,  for  probably  even  they  had  their 
flatterers,  furnished  less  aliment  to  selfishness, 
and  less  gratification  to  vanity :  and  the  occu- 
pation  itself  was  less  likely  to  impair  the  deli- 
cacy and  modesty  of  the  sex,  than  the  exqui- 
site cultivation  of  personal  accomplishments  or 
personal  decorations ;  and  every  mode  which 
keeps  down  vanity  and  keeps  back  sel/,  has  at 
least  a  moral  use.  For  while  we  admire  the 
rapid  movement  of  the  elegant  fingers  of  a  youn? 
lady  busied  in  working  or  painting  her  ball 
dress,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  her  alac 
rity  may  be  a  little  stimulated  by  the  animating 
idea  how  very  weU  the  shall  look  in  it.  Nor 
was  the  industrious  matron  of  Ithaca  more 
soothed  at  her  solitary  loom  with  the  sweet  re- 
flection that  by  her  labour  she  was  gratifying 
her  filial  and  conjugal  feelings,  than  the  in- 
dustrious but  pleasuro-loving  damsel  of  Britain 
is  gratified  by  the  anticipated  admiration  which 
her  ingenuity  is  procuring  for  her  beauty. 

Might  not  this  propensity  be  a  litUe  checked, 
and  an  intcrpeting  feeling  combined  with  her 
industry,  were  the  fair  artist  habituatnd  to  ex- 
ercise her  skill  in  adorning  some  one  else  rather 
than  herself?  For  it  will  add  no  lightness  to  the 


lightest  head,  nor  vanity  to  the  vainest  heart,  tv 
solace  her  labours  in  reflecting  how  exceedingly 
the  gown  she  is  working  will  become  her  mo- 
ther.  This  suggestion,  trifling  as  it  may  seem, 
of  habituating  young  ladies  to  exercise  their 
taste  and  devote  their  leisure,  not  to  the  deco- 
ration of  their  own  persons,  but  to  the  service 
of  those  to  whom  they  are  bound  by  eyery  ten- 
der tie  of  love  and  duty,  would  not  only  help  to 
repress  vanity,  but  by  tiius  associating  the  idea 
orindostry  with  that  of  filial  tenderness,  would 
promote,  while  it  gratified  some  of  the  best 
affections  of  the  heart  The  Romans  (and  it  is 
mortifying  on  the  subject  of  Christian  educa- 
tion  to  be  driven  so  often  to  refer  to  the  super i- 
or*ty  of  pagans)  were  so  well  aware  of  the  >uj 
portance  of  keeping  up  a  sense  of  family  fond 
ness  and  attachment  by  the  very  same  means 
which  promoted  simple  and  domestic  emplov- 
ment,  that  no  citizen  of  note  ever  appeared  in 
public  in  any  garb  but  what  was  spun  by  his 
wife  and  daughter ;  and  this  virtuous  pas&ion 
was  not  confined  to  the  early  days  of  repablican 
severity,  but  even  in  all  the  pomp  and  luxury 
of  imperial  power.  Augustus  preserved  in  his 
own  family  this  simplicity  of  private  manners. 
Let  me  be  allowed  to  repeat,  that  I  mean  not 
with  preposterous  praise  to  descant  on  the  igno- 
rance or  the  prejudicesof  pasttimes,nor  absurdly 
to  regret  the  vulgar  system  of  education  which 
rounded  the  littie  circle  of  fismale  acquirements 
within  the  limits  of  the  sampler  and  the  receipt 
book.  Yet  if  a  preference  almost  exclusive  was 
then  given  to  what  was  merely  useful,  a  pre- 
ference almost  equally  exclusive  also  b  now 
assigned  to  what  is  merely  ornamental  And  it 
must  be  owned,  that  if  the  life  of  a  young  lady, 
formerly  too  much  resembled  the  life  of  a  con- 
fectioner,  it  now  too  much  resembles  that  of  an 
actress :  the  morning  is  all  rehearsal,  and  the 
evening  is  all  preformance.  And  those  who 
are  trained  in  this  regular  routine,  who  are  in 
structed  in  order  to  m  exhibited,  soon  learn  to 
feel  a  sort  of  impatience  in  those  societies  in 
which  their  kind  of  talents  are  not  likely  to  be 
brought  into  play ;  the  task  of  an  auditor  be- 
comes  dull  to  her  who  has  been  used  to  be  a 
performer.  Esteem  and  kindness  become  but 
cold  substitutes  to  one  who  has  been  fed  on 
plaudits  and  pampered  with  acclamations  :  and 
the  excessive  commendation  which  the  visiter 
is  expected  to  pay  for  his  entertainment  not 
only  keepe  alive  the  flame  of  vanity  in  the  artist 
by  constant  ftiel,  but  is  not  seldom  exacted  at  m 
price  which  a  veracity  at  all  strict  would  grudge. 
The  misfortune  is,  when  a  whole  circle  are  ob- 
liged to  be  oompttitors  who  shall  flatter  most, 
it  is  not  easy  to  be  at  once  very  sincere  and 
very  oiviL  And  unfortunately,  while  the  age  is 
become  so  knowing  and  so  fastidious,  that  if  a 
young  lady  does  not  play  like  a  public  perfor- 
mer, no  one  thinks  her  worth  attending ;  yet  if 
she  does  so  exoel,  some  of  the  soberest  of  the 
admiring  circle  fbel  a  strong  alloy  to  their  plea- 
sure, on  reflecting  at  what  a  vast  expense  of 
time  this  perfection  probably  must  have  beei 
acquired.* 


♦  That  accurate  Judge  of  the  human  heart. 

de  Mainlenoii,  was  »o  well  aware  of  the  danger  result- 
ing from  some  kiddti  of  exooUeaee,  that  aAer  the  youaf 
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The  study  of  the  fine  arts,  indeed,  is  forced 
on  young  persons,  with  or  without  genius  (fa- 
shion, as  was  said  before,  having  swallowed  up 
that  distinction)  to  such  excess,  as  to  vex,  fa- 
tigue, and  disgust  those  who  have  no  talents, 
and  to  determine  them,  as  soon  as  they  become 
free  agents,  to  abandon  all  such  tormenting  ac- 
quirements. While  by  thb  incessant  compul* 
sion  still  more  pernicious  effects  are  oflen  pro- 
duced on  those  who  actually  possess  genius ;  for 
the  natural  constant  reference  in  the  mind  to 
that  public  performance  for  which  they  are  se- 
dulously cultivating  this  talent,  excites  the  same 
passions  of  envy,  vanity,  and  competition  in  the 
dilettanti  performers,  as  might  be  supposed  to 
stimulate  professional  candidates  for  fame  and 
profit  at  pobUc  games  and  theatrical  exhibitions. 
Is  this  emulation,  is  this  spirit  of  rivalry,  is  this 
hanger  af\er  public  praise  the  temper  which 
pru^nt  parents  would  wish  to  excite  and  foster  7 
Besides,  in  any  event  the  issue  is  not  fiivourable 
if  the  young  performers  are  timid ;  they  disgrace 
themselves  and  distress  their  friends ;  if  courage- 
ous, their  boldness  offends  still  more  than  their 
bad  performance.  Shall  they  then  be  studiously 
brought  into  situations  in  which  failure  discre- 
dits and  success  disgusts  7 

May  I  venture,  without  being  accused  of  pe- 
dantry,  to  conclude  this  chapter  with  another 
reference  to  pagan  examples  7  The  Hebrews, 
Egyptians,  and  Greeks,  believed  that  they  could 
more  effectually  teach  their  youth  maxims  of 
virtue,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  music  and  poetry ; 
these  maxims,  therefore,  they  put  into  verses, 
and  these  verses  were  set  tathe  most  popular 
and  simple  tunes,  which  the  children  sang ;  thus 
was  their  love  of  goodness  excited  by  the  very 
instrument  of  their  pleasure ;  and  the  senses,  the 
taste,  and  the  imagination,  as  it  were,  pressed 
into  the  service  of  religion,  and  morals.  Dare  I 
appeal  to  christian  parents,  if  these  arts  are 
commonly  used  by  them^  as  subsidiary  to  reli- 
gion,  and  to  a  system  of  morals  much  more 
worthy  of  every  ingenious  aid  and  association, 
which  might  tend  to  recommend  them  to  the 
youthful  mind  7  Dare  I  appeal  to  Christian  pa- 
rents, whether  music,  which  fills  up  no  trifiing 
portion  of  their  daughter*s  time,  does  not  fill  it 
without  any  moral  end,  or  even  without  any 
specific  object  7  Nay,  whether  some  of  the  fa- 
vourite songs  of  polished  societies  are  not  ama- 
tory, are  not  Anacreontic,  more  than  quite  be- 
eoroe  the  modest  lips  of  innocent  youth  and  de. 
licate  beauty  7 


CHAP.  V. 

.  On  the  religuma  employment  of  time. — On  the 
manner  in  which  holydays  are  passed. — Self, 
iihjussand  ineansideration  considered* — Dan. 
gers  arising  from  the  world. 

Tmcai  are  many  well-disposed  parents,  who, 
while  they  attend  to  these  fashionable  acquire- 

adiet  of  the  cmirt  of  Louis  Qaatorae  bad  diitiiiKui'hod 
hemselres  by  the  performance  of  some  dramatic  piece* 
^f  Hacine,  when  her  friend*  told  her  how  admirably 
^j  baJ  played  their  parts  ;  •  Ye*,'  answered  this  wise 
woaju), '  so  admirably  thai  tbcy  sliaU  never  play  again.* 


ments,  do  not  neglect  to  infuse  reK^ous  know 
ledge  into  the  minds  of  their  children ;  and 
having  done  this,  are  h\A  too  apt  to  con|lude 
that  they  have  done  all,  and  have  fully  acqAted 
themselves  of  the  important  duties  of'^education. 
For  having,  as  they  Uiink,  sufficiently  grounded 
their  daughters  in  religion,  they  do  not  scruple 
to  allow  them  to  spend  almost  the  whole  of  their 
time  exactly  like  the  daughters  of  worldly  peo- 
ple. Now,  though  it  be  one  great  point  gained, 
to  have  imbued  their  young  minds  with'thebest 
knowledge,  the  work  is  not  therefore  by  any 
means  accomplished.  *  What  do  ye  more  than 
others  7*  is  a  <|uestion  which  in  a  more  extend- 
ed sense,  religious  parents  must  be  prepared  to 
answer. 

Such  parents  should  go  on  to  teach  children 
the  religious  use  of  time,  the  duty  of  consecra- 
ting to  God  every  talent,  every  faculty,  every 
possession,  and  of  devoting  their  whole  lives  to 
his  glory.  People  of  piety  should  be  more  pe- 
culiarly  on  their  guard  against  a  spirit  of  idle- 
ness, and  a  slovenly  habitual  wasting  of  time, 
because  this  practice,  by  not  assuming  a  palpa- 
ble shape  of  guilt,  carries  little  alarm  to  the  con- 
science. Even  religious  characters  are  in  dan- 
ger on  this  side ;  for  not  allowing  themselves  to 
fi)llow  the  world  in  its  excesses  snd  diversions, 
they  have  consequently  more  time  upon  their 
hands ;  and  instead  of  dedicating  the  time  so 
rescued  to  its  true  purposes,  they  sometimes 
make  as  it  were  compensation  to  themselves  for 
their  abstinence  from  dangerous  places  of  pub- 
lic resort,  by  an  habitual  frivok)Usness  at  home; 
by  a  superabundance  of  unprofitable  small-talk, 
idle  readings  and  a  quiet  and  dull  frittering 
away  of  time.  Their  day  perhaps  has  been 
more  free  from  actual  evil :  but  it  will  often  be 
discbvered  to  have  been  as  unproductive  as  that 
of  more  worldly  characters ;  and  they  will  be 
found  to  have  traded  to  as  little  purpose  with 
their  master's  talents.  But  a  Christian  must 
take  care  to  keep  his  conscience  peculiarly  alive 
to  the  unapparent,  though  formidable  perils  of 
tm  profitableness. 

To  these,  and  to  all,  the  author  would  ear- 
nestly  recommend  to  accustom  their  children  to 
pass  at  once  from  serious  business  to  active  and 
animated  recreation ;  they  should  carefully  pre- 
serve  them  from  those  long  and  torpid  intervals 
between  both,  that  languid  indolence  and  spirit- 
less trifling  that  merely  getting  rid  of  the  day 
without  stamping  on  it  any  eharacters  of  active 
goodness  or  of  intellectual  profit,  that  inane 
drowsiness  which  wears  out  such  large  portions 
of  life  in  both  young  and  old.  It  has,  indeed, 
passed  into  an  aphorism,  that  activity  is  neces- 
sary to  virtue,  even  among  those  who  are  not 
apprised  that  it  is  also  indispensable  to  happi- 
ness. So  far  are  many  parents  from  being  sen- 
sible  of  this  truth,  that  vacations  from  school  are 
not  merely  allowed,  but  appointed  to  pass  away 
in  wearisome  sauntering  and  indeterminate  idle- 
ness, and  this  is  done  by  erring  tenderness,  by 
way  of  converting  the  bolydays  into  pleasure  ! 
Nay  the  idleness  is  specifically  made  over  to  the 
child*8  mind,  as  the  strongest  expression  of  the 
fondness  of  the  parent !  A  dislike  to  learning 
is  thus  systematically  excited  by  preposterously 
erecting  indolence  into  a  reward  for  application 
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And  the  promise  of  doing  nothing  is  held  out  as 
the  strongest  temptation,  as  well  as  the  best  re- 
con^nce,  for  having  done  well ! 

'niese,  and  such  like  errors  of  conduct  &rise 
from  the  latent,  but  very  operative,  principle  of 
selfishness.  This  principle  is  obviously  promo- 
ted  b^  many  habits  and  practice  seemingly  of 
little  importance ;  and  indeed  eelfiishnest  is~  so 
commonly  interwoven  with  vanity  and  inconsi- 
deration  that  I  have  not  always  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  mark  the  distinction.  They  are  al- 
ternately cause  and  effect ;  and  are  produced 
and  reproduced  by  reciprocal  operation. '  They 
are  a  joint  confederacy,  who  are  mutually  pro- 
moting each  other's  strength  and  interest ;  they 
are  united  by  almost  inseparable  ties,  and  the 
indulgence  of  either  is  the  g^fatification  of  all. 
Ill- judging  tenderness  is  in  fact  only  a  concealed 
self-love,  which  cannot  bear  to  be  a  witness  to 
the  uneasiness  which  a  present  disappointment, 
or  difficulty,  or  vexation,  would  cause  to  a  dar- 
ling child ;  but  which  yet  does  not  scruple  by 
improper  gratification  to  store  up  for  it  future 
miseries,  which  the  child  will  infallibly  suflfer, 
though  it  may  be  at  a  distant  period,  which  the 
selfish  mother  does  not  disturb  herself  by  anti- 
cipating, because  she  thinks  she  may  be  saved 
the  pain  of  beholding. 

Another  principle,  something  different  fVom 
this,  though  it  may  probably  faU  under  the  head 
of  selfishness,  seems  to  actuate  some  parents  in 
their  conduct  towards  their  children  :  I  mean  a 
certain  slothfulness  of  mind,  a  love  of  ease  which 
mposes  a  voluntary  blindness,  and  makes  them 
not  choose  to  see  what  will  give  them  the  trou- 
ble to  combat  From  the  persons  in  question 
we  frequently  hear  such  expressions  as  these : 
•  Children  will  bo  children.'—*  My  children,  I 
suppose  are  much  like  those  of  other  people,' 
&c.  Thus  we  may  observe  this  dangerous  and 
delusive  principle  frequently  turning  off  with  a 
sn\ilc  from  the  first  indications  of  those  tempers, 
which  from  their  fktal  tendency  ought  to  be  very 
seriously  taken  up.  I  would  be  understood  now 
as  speaking  to  conscientious  parents,  who  con. 
sider  it  as  a  general  duty  to  correct  the  faults  of 
their  children,  but  who,  fVom  this  indolence  of 
mind,  are  extremely  backward  in  dUecnering 
such  faults,  and  are  not  very  well  pleased  when 
they  are  pointed  out  by  others.  Such  parents 
will  do  well  to  take  notice,  that  whatever  they 
•onsider  it  is  a  duty  to  eorrtet^  must  be  equally 
a  duty  to  endeavour  to  find  out.  And  this  indo- 
lent love  of  ease  is  the  more  to  be  guarded 
against,  as  it  not  only  leads  parents  into  errone- 
ous conduct  towards  their  children,  but  is  pecu- 
liarly dangerous  to  themselves^  It  is  a  &ult 
frequently  cherished  from  ignorance  of  its  real 
character ;  for  not  bearing  on  it  the  strong  fu- 
tures of  deformity  which  mark  many  other  vices, 
but  on  the  contrary  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  virtue,  it  is  frequently  mistaken  for  Christian 
graces  of  patience,  meekness,  and  forbearance, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  opposite ;  these 
proceeding  from  that  Christian  principle  of  self, 
denial,  the  other  fVom  self-indulgence. 

In  this  connexion  may  I  be  permitted*  to  re- 
mark on  the  practice  at  the  tables  of  many  fa- 
milies when  the  children  are  at  home  for  tHb 
bolydays  7    Every  delicacy  is  forced  upon  them, 


with  the  tempting  remark,  *  that  they  cannot 
have  this  or  that  dainty  at  vchool.*  They  are 
indulged  in  irregular  hours  for  the  same  motive. 
*  because  they  cannot  have  that  indul^rence  at 
school.*  Thus  the  natural  seeds  of  idleness, 
sensuality,  and  sloth,  are  at  once  cherished,  by 
converting  the  periodical  visit  at  home  into  a 
season  of  intemperance,  late  hours,  and  exemp- 
tion fVom  learning.  So  that  children  are  habi- 
tuated, at  an  age  when  lasting  associations  are 
formed  in  the  mind,  to  connect  the  idea  of  study 
with  thatofbardshifk,  of  happiness  with  gluttony, 
and  of  pleasure  with  loitering,  feasting,  or  sleep. 
ing.  Would  it  not  be  better,  would  it  not  be 
kinder,  to  make  them  combine  the  delightful  idea 
of  home,  with  the  gratification  of  the  social  afiec. 
tions,  the  fondness  of  maternal  love,  the  kind- 
ness,  and  warmth,  and  eonfidenoe  of  the  sweet 
domestic  attachments, 

—And  aU  the  charities 
Of  fhtber,  soa  and  hrotber} 

I  will  venture  to  say,  that  those  listless  and 
vacant  days,  when  the  thoughts  have  no  precise 
object;  when  the  imagination  has  nothing  to 
shape  i  when  industry  has  no  definitive  pursuit : 
when  the  mind  and  the  body  have  no  exercise  ' 
and  the  ingenuity  has  no  acquisition  either  to 
anticipate  or  to  enjoy,  are  the  longest,  the  dullest, 
and  the  least  happy,  which  children  of  spirit  and 
genius  ever  pass.  Yes !  it  is  a  fow  short  but 
keen  and  lively  intervals  of  animated  pleasure, 
snatched  from  between  the  successive  labours 
and  duties  of  a  well-ordered,  busy  day,  looked 
forward  to  with  hope,  enjoyed  with  taste,  and 
recollected  without  remorse,  which,  both  to  men 
and  to  children,  yield  the  truest  portions  of  en- 
joyment O  snatch  your  offspring  from  adding 
to  the  number  of  those  objects  of  supreme  com- 
miseration,  who  seek  their  happiness  in  doing 
noUiing !  The  animal  may  be  gratified  by  it 
but  the  man  is  degraded.  Life  is  but  a  short 
day ;  but  it  is  a  working  day.  Activity  mmff 
leaid  to  evil;  but  inactivity  cannot  be  led  to 
good. 

Young  ladies  should  also  be  accustomed  to  set 
apart  a  fixed  portion  of  their  time,  as  sacred  to 
to  the  poor,*  whether  in  relieving,  instructing, 
or  working  for  them  ;  and  the  performance  m 
this  duty  must  not  be  led  to  the  event  of  con- 
tingent  circumstances,  or  operation  of  acciden* 
tal  impressions ;  but  it  must  be  established  into 
a  principle,  and  wrought  into  a  habit  A  specific 
portion  of  thetlay  must  be  allotted  to  it,  on  which 
no  common  engagement  must  be  aUowed  to  in* 
trench.  Those  periods  of  time,  which  are  not 
gtaied,  are  seldom  turned  to  their  proper  use  * 
and  nothing  short  of  a  regular  plan  (which  must 
however  be  sometimes  made  to  give  way  to  cir. 

*  It  would  be  a  noble  emp^ojnneot,  and  wall  becontiog 
the  tenderness  of  tbeiraex,  if  ladies  were  to  a>n8ider  the 
superintendanee  of  the  poor  as  their  immediate  oAce. 
They  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  it^  fbr  from  their  own  ha* 
bits  of  life  they  are  more  intimately  acquainted  with  do- 
mestic wants  than  the  other  sex ;  and  in  certain  inrtan* 
ces  of  sickness  and  suflbrinfs  peculiar  to  tbemaelvesi, 
they  should  be  expected  to  have  more  sympathy ;  and 
they  have  obviously  more  leisure.  There  is  a  certaia 
religious  society,  distinguished  by  simplicity  of  dress, 
manners,  and  lanfuage,  whose  poor  are  perhaps  better 
taken  care  of  tlian  any  other ;  and  one  reaaoa  mav  be, 
that  they  are  immediately  under  tlie  inspection  ot  Um 
women. 
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tanwtanoes)  insures  the  coascientious  discharge 
of  any  duty.  This  will  help  to  furnish  a  powertul 
remedy  for  that  seUbhness,  whose  strongf  holds 
(the  truth  cannot  be  too  oflen  repeated)  it  is  the 
grand  business  of  Christian  education  perpe- 
tually to  attack.  If  we  were  but  aware  how 
much  better  it  makes  ourselves  to  wish  to  see 
others  better  and  to  assist  in  making  them  so, 
we  should  find  that  the  good  done  would  be  of 
as  much  importance  by  the  habit  of  doing  good, 
which  it  would  induce  in  our  own  minds,  as  by 
its  beneficial  effects  on  the  objects  of  our  kind- 
ness.* 

In  what  relates  to  pecuniary  bounty,  it  will 
be  requiring  of  young  persons  a  very  small  sa- 
crifice, if  you  teach  them  merely  to  give  that 
money  to  the  poor  which  properly  belongs  not 
to  the  child  but  to  the  parent ;  this  sort  of  (Siarity 
commonly  subtracts  httle  firom  their  own  plea- 
sures, especially  when  what  they  have  bestowed 
is  immediately  made  up  to  them  as  a  reward  for 
their  little  fit  of  generosity.  They  will,  on  this 
plan,  soon  learn  to  give,  not  only  for  praise  but 
for  profit.  The  sacrifice  of  an  orange  to  a  little 
girl^  or  feather  to  a  great  one,  given  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  own  gratification,  would  be  abet- 
ter  lesson  of  charity  on  its  right  ground,  than  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  be  presently  re- 
placed by  the  parent  And  it  would  be  habi- 
^  tuating  them  early  to  combine  two  ideas,  which 
'  ought  never  to  be  separated,  charity  and  sel^ 
(ieniaL 

As  an  antidote  to  selfishness,  as  well  as  to 
pride  and  indolence,  they  should  also  very  earl^ 
be  taught  to  perform  all  the  little  offices  in  their 
power  for  themselves ;  they  should  be  accustom- 
ed not  to  be  insolently  exercising  their  supposed 
prerogative  of  rank  and  wealth,  by  calling  for 
servants  where  there  is  no  real  occasion ;  above 
an  they  shoold  be  accustomed  to  consider  the 
domestics*  hours  of  meals  and  rest  as  almost 
oacred,  and  the  golden  rule  should  be  practicably 
and  uniformly  enforced,  even  on  so  trifling  an 
occasion  as  ringing  a  bell,  through  mere  wan- 
tonness, or  self-love,  or  pride. 

To  check  the  growth  ot  inconsiderateness, 
yoanff  ladies  shouM  early  be  taught  to  discharge 
their  little  debts  with  punctuality.  They  shodd 
be  made  sensible  of  the  cruelty  of  obliging 
trades^peuple  to  call  often  (or  the  money  due  to 
them ;  and  of  hindering  and  detaining  those 
whose  time  is  the  source  of  their  subsistence, 
under  the  pretence  of  some  fVivolous  engage- 
ment,  which  ought  to  be  made  to  bend  to  the 
comfort  and  advantage  of  others.  They  should 
conscieatiously  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  exe. 
cution  of  their  orders ;  and  with  a  Christian  cir- 
cumspection be  careful  not  to  drive  work-pec 
pie,  bj  needless  hurry,  into  losing  their  rest,  or 
breaking  the  Sabbath.  I  have  known  a  lady 
give  her  gown  to  a  raantoa-inaker  on  the  Satur- 
day^night,  to  whom  she  would  not  fiwr  the  world 
«ay  In  so  many  words,  *  You  most  work  through 

*  fn  addition  to  tbe  instraetion  of  the  individual  poor, 
and  tbe  superintendance  of  charity  sclioolg,  ladiwmifht 
be  hittdy  iweful  in  asfisting  the  parochial  clergy  in  the 
adt^ion  of  that  excellent  plan  for  the  initruction  of  tbe 
Ifnormnt.  snggened  by  tlie  bishop  of  Durham  in  bis  last 
admirable  charge  lo  his  clergy.  It  is  with  plearare  tbe 
aathor  is  enabled  to  add  that  the  sclieme  has  actually 
keen  adopted  with  good  eflect  in  that  extensive  diociase. 


the  whole  of  Sunday,*  while  she  was  virtually 
compelling  her  to  do  so,  by  an  injunction  to 
bring  the  gown  home  finished  on  the  Monday 
morning,  on  pain  of  her  displeasure.  To  these 
hardships  numbers  are  continually  driven  by 
good  natured  but  inconsiderate  emplc^ers.  As 
these  petty  exactions  of  inconsideration  furnish 
onl^  a  constant  aliment  to  selfishness,  let  not  a 
desire  to  counteract  them  be  considered  as  lead 
ing  to  too  minute  details ;  nothing  is  too  frivo* 
lous  for  animadversi(m,  which  tends  to  fix  a  bad 
habit  in  the  superior,  or  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  the  dependant. 

Would  it  not  be  turning  those  political  doc- 
trines, which  are  now  so  warmly  agitating,  to 
a  truly  moral  account,  and  give  the  best  prac- 
tical answer  to  the  popular  declamations  on  the 
inequality  of  human  conditicms,  were  the  rich 
carefully  to  instruct  their  chDdren  to  soflen  that 
inevitable  ine(|uality  by  the  mildness  and  ten- 
derness  of  their  behaviour  to  their  inferiors  7 
This  dispensation  of  God,  which  excites  so  many 
sinful  murmurs,  would,  were  it  thus  practically 
improved,  tend  to  establish  the  glory  of  that 
Being  who  is  now  so  oflen  charg^  with  injus- 
tice; for  God  himself  is  covertly  attacked  in 
many  of  the  invectives  against  laws,  govern- 
ments, and  the  supposed  arbitrary  and  unjust 
disproportion  of  ranks  and  riches. 

This  dispensation,  thus  properly  improved, 
would,  at  once  call  into  exercise  the  generosity, 
kindness,  and  forbearance  of  the  superior ;  and 
the  patience,  resignation,  and  gratitude  of  the 
inferior ;  and  thus,  while  we  were  vindicating 
the  toays  of  Providence,  we  should  be  accom- 
plishing his  plan^  by  bringing  into  action  those 
virtues  of  both  classes,  whioli  would  have  little 
exercise  had  there  been  no  inequality  in  station 
and  fi>rtune.  Those  more  exalted  persons  who 
are  so  zealously  contending  for  the  privileges  of 
rank  and  power,  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
religious  dntiee  and  considerate  virtues  which 
the  possession  of  rank  and  power  imposes  on 
themselves;  duties  and  virtues  which  should  ever 
be  inseparable  fVom  those  privileges.  As  the 
inferior  class-38  have  little  real  right  to  complain 
pf  lotos  in  this  respeot,  let  the  great  be  watchful 
to  give  them  as  little  cause  to  complain  of  man* 
nets*  In  order  to  this,  let  them  carefully  train 
up  their  children  to  supply  by  individual  kind- 
^ss  those  cases  of  hardship  which  laws  cannot 
reach ;  let  them  obviate,  by  an  active  and  well- 
directed  compassion,  those  imperfections  of 
which  the  best  constructed  human  institutions 
must  unavoidably  partake;  and,  by  the  exercise 
of  private  bounty,  early  inculcated,  soflen  those 
distretses  which  can  never  come  under  the  cog- 
'nizance  of  even  the  best  government  Let  them 
teach  their  ofi&pring,  that  the  charity  of  the 
rich  should  ever  be  subsidiary  to  the  public  pro- 
vision in  those  numberless  instances  to  which 
the  most  equal  laws  cannot  apply.  By  such 
means  every  lesson  of  politics  may  be  convert* 
ed  into  a  lesson  of  piety ;  and  a  spirit  of  con 
descending  love  might  win  over  some  whom  a 
spirit  of  invective  will  only  inflame. 

Among  the  instances  of  negligence  into  which 
even  religiously  disposed  parents  and  teachers 
are  apt  to  fall,  one  is,  that  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently attentive  in  finding  interesting  employ 
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ment  for  the  Sunday.  They  do  not  make  a 
scmple  of  sometime*  allowing  their  children  to 
fill  ap  the  intervale  of  pablic  wonhip  with 
their  ordinary  employments  and  common  8cho«4 
exercises.  They  are  not  aware  that  they  are 
training  their  offspring  to  an  early  and  a  sys- 
tematic profanation  of  the  Sabbath  by  this  cos- 
tcm ;  for  to  children,  their  tasks  are  their  bosi. 
ness ;  to  them  a  French  or  Latin  exercise  is  as 
serious  an  occupation  as  the  exercise  of  a  trade 
or  profession  is  to  a  man ;  and  if  they  are  allowed 
to  think  the  one  right  iioif,  they  will  not  be 
broaght  hereafter  to  think  that  the  other  is 
wrong :  for  the  opinions  and  practices  fixed  at 
this  important  season  are  not  easiW  altered: 
and  an  early  habit  becomes  rooted  uto  an  In- 
veterate prejadioe.  By  this  oversight  even  the 
friends  of  religion  may  be  oontribnting  even- 
tually to  that  ^lition  of  the  Lord's  day,  so 
devoutly  wished  and  so  indefatigably  laboured 
after  by  its  enemies,  as  the  desired  preliminary 
to  the  destruction  of  whatever  is  most  dear  to 
christians.  What  obstruction  would  Jt  offer  to 
the  general  prop^ress  of  youth,  if  all  their  Sunday 
exercises  (which,  with  reading,  composing, 
transcribing  and  getting  by  hear^  might  be  ex. 
tended  to  an  entertaining  variety)  were  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  dav  7 

Those  whose  own  spirits  and  vigour  of  mind 
are  exhausted  by  the  amusements  of  the  world, 
and  who  therefore  grow  faint  and  languid  under 
the  continuance  of  serious  occupation,  are  not 
aware  how  di^rentthe  case  is  with  lively  young 
people,  whose  spring  of  action  has  not  been 
broken  by  habitual  indulgence.  They  are  not 
aware  that  a  firm  and  well  disciplined  intellect 
wants,  comparatively,  little  amusement  The 
more  change  from  one  book  to  another,  is  a  re- 
lief almost  amounting  to  pleasure.  But  then 
the  variation  must  be  judiciously  made,  so  that 
to  novelty  must  be  superadded  comparative 
amusement;  that  is,  the  gradation  should  be 
made  from  the  more  to  the  less  serious  book. 
If  care  be  thus  taken  that  greater  exertion  of 
the  mental  powers  shall  not  be  required,  when, 
through  length  of  application,  there  is  less  ability 
or  disposition  to  exert  them ;  such  a  well  order- 
ed  distinction,  will  produce  on  the  mind  nearly 
the  same  effect  as  a  new  employment 

It  is  not  meant  to  impose  on  them  such  rigor- 
ous study  as  shall  convert  the  day  they  should' 
be  taught  to  love  into  a  day  of  burdens  and  hard- 
ships, or  to  abridge  them  of  such  innocent  en- 
joyments as  are  compatable  with  a  season  of 
holy  rest  It  is  intended  merely  to  suggest  that 
there  should  be  a  marked  distinction  in  the  na- 
ture of  their  employments  and  studies ;  for  on 
the  observance  or  neglect  of  this,  as  was  before 
observed,  their  future  notions  and  principles  will 
in  a  good  degree  be  formed.  The  Gospel,  in 
rescuing  the  Lord's  day  from  the  rigorous  bond- 
age  of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  never  lessened  the 
obligation  to  keep  it  hol^,  nor  meant  to  sanc- 
tion any  secular  occupation.*  Christianity  in 
lightening  its  austerities  has  not  defeated  the 
end  of  its  institution  ;  in  purifying  its  spirit,  it 
has  not  abolished  its  object 

J  '."^  ■*ronf<?«t  proof  of  thin  ob«ervation  is  tbe  ea». 
/KtffortbeflraichriBtiarifwbo  bad  tlieir  inftractioos 
imme4ia*ely  from  tbe  Apostles. 


Though  the  author,  chiefly  writing  with 
view  to  domestic  instruction,  has  purposely 
avoided  entering  pn  the  disputed  questioa 
whether  a  school  or  home  education  be  beat ;  a 
question  which  perhaps  must  ^nerally  be  de- 
cided by  the  state  of  the  individual  home,  and 
the  state  of  the  individual  school;  vet  she 
begs  leave  to  suggest  one  remark,  which  pecu- 
liarly belongs  to  a  school  education;  namely, 
the  general  habit  of  converting  the  Sunday  into 
a  visiting  daj,  by  way  of  gaining  time ;  as  if  the 
appropriate  instructions  of  the  Lord's  day  were 
the  cheapest  sacrifice  which  could  be  made  to 

f pleasure.  Even  in  those  schools  in  which  re- 
igion  is  considered  as  an  indispensable  part  of 
instruction,  this  kind  of  instruction  is  almost  ex- 
clusively limited  to  Sundays:  how  then  are 
^rlsever  to  make  any  progress  in  this  most 
important  article,  if  they  are  habituated  to  lose 
the  religious  advantages  of  the  school,  for  the 
sake  of  naving  more  dainties  for  dinner  abroad  7 
This  remark  cannot  be  supposed  to  apply  to  the 
visits  which  children  make  to  religious  parents, 
and  indeed  it  only  applies  to  those  cases  where 
the  school  is  a  conscientious  school,  and  the 
visit  a  trifling  visit 

Among  other  subjects  which  engross  a  good 
share  of  worldly  conversation,  one  of  the  most 
attracting  is  b^uty.  Many  ladies  have  often 
a  random  way  of  talking  rapturously  on  the 
genera]  importance  and  the  fascinating  power 
of  beauty,  who  are  yet  prudent  enough  to  be 
very  unwilling  to  let  their  own  daughters  find 
out  they  are  handsome.  Perhaps  the  contrary 
course  might  be  safer.  If  the  little  listener 
were  not  constantly  hearhng  that  beauty  is  the 
best  gift,  she  would  not  be  so  vain  from  fancy- 
ing herself  to  be  the  best  gifted.  Be  less  sou 
citous,  therefi>re,  to  conceal  from  her  a  secret, 
which,  with  all  your  watchfulness,  she  will  be 
sure  to  find  out,  without  your  telling ;  but  rather 
seek  to  lower  the  general  value  of  bc«uty  in  her 
estimation.  Use  your  daughter  in  all  things  to  a 
diffbrent  standard  from  that  of  the  world.  It  is 
not  by  vulgar  people  and  servants  only  that  she 
will  be  told  of  her  being  pretty.  She  will  be  hear- 
ing  it  not  only  from  gay  ladies,  but  fVom  grave 
men ;  she  will  be  bearing  it  from  the  whole  world 
around  her.  The  antidote  to  the  present  danger 
is  not  now  to  be  searched  for ;  it  must  be  already 
operating ;  it  must  have  been  provided  fbr  in  thie 
foundation  laid  in  the  general  principle  she  has 
been  imbibing  before  uiis  particular  temptation 
of  beauty  came  in  question.  And  this  general 
principle  is  an  habitual  indifference  to  flattery. 
She  must  have  learnt  not  to  be  intoxicated  by 
the  praise  of  the  world.  She  must  have  learnt 
to  estimate  things  by  their  intrinsic  worth, 
rather  than  by  the  world's  estimation.  Speak 
to  her  with  particular  kindness  and  commenda- 
tion of  plain  but  amiable  girls;  mention  with 
compassion  such  as  are  handsome  but  ill-edu- 
cated ;  speak  casually  of  some  who  were  once 
thought  pretty,  but  have  ceased  to  be  good; 
make  use  of  the  arguments  arising  from  the 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  beauty,  as  stroog 
additional  reason^  fi^r  roakbg  that  which  is 
little  valuable  in  itself,  still  less  valuable.  Ai  it 
is  a  n0i0  idea  which  Is  always  dangerous,  you 
may  thus  break  the  force  of  this  danger  br  al 
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.  lowing  her  an  earlj  introduction  to  this  inevi- 
table knowledge,  which  would  become  more  in- 
teresting, and  of  course  moro  perilous  by  every 
additional  year ;  and  if  you  can  guard  against 
that  fatal  and  almo^  universal  error  of  letting 
her  see  that  she  is  more  loved  on  account  of  her 
beauty,  her  fkmiharity  with  the  idea  may  be 
less  dangerous  than  its  novelty  ailerwards  would 
prove. 

But  the  great  and  constant  peril  to  which 
young  persons  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  are 
ezpoMd,  is  the  prevailing  turn  and  spirit  of  ge- 
neral  conversation.  Even  the  children  of  better 
families,  who  are  well-instructed  when  at  their 
studies,  are  yet  at  other  times  continually  be- 
holding the  WORLD  set  up  in  the  hi|;hest  and 
most  aidvantagcous  point  of  view.  Seeing  the 
world  !  knowing  the  world  !  standing  well  with 
the  world !  making  a  figure  in  the  world !  is 
spoken  of  as  including  the  whole  sum  and  sub- 
stance  of  human  advantages.  They  hear  their 
education  almost  exclusively  alluded  to  with  re- 
ference to  the^^re  it  will  enable  them  to  make 
in  the  world.  In  almost  all  companies  they  hear 
all  that  the  world  admires  spoken  of  with  admi- 
ration ;  rank  flattered,  fame  coveted,  power 
scmght,  beauty  idolized,  monev  considered  as 
the  one  thing  needful,  and  as  the  atoning  sub- 
stitute  for  the  want  of  all  other  things ;  profit 
held  up  as  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  worldly  es- 
timation  as  the  just  and  highest  prize  of  lauda- 
ble  ambition ;  and  after  the  very  spirit  of  the 
world  has  been  thus  habitually  infused  into  them 
a11  the  week,  one  cannot  expect  much  eflfect 
from  their  being  coldly  and  customarily  told 
DOW  and  then  on  Sundtays,  that  they  must  not 
*  loive  the  world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world.* 
To  tell  them  once  in  seven  days  that  it  is  a  sin 
to  gratify  an  appetite  which  you  have  been 
whettin^r  and  stimulating  the  precedinjP  six,  is 
to  require  from  them  a  power  of  self-control, 
which  our  knowledge  of  the  impetuosity  of  the 
passions,  especially  in  early  age,  should  have 
tang'ht  us  is  impossible. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  animadvert  on  the 
usual  misapplication  of  the  phrase,  *  knowing 
the  world ;'  which  term  is  commonly  applied,  in 
the  way  of  panegyric,  to  keen,  designing,  sel- 
fish, ambitious  men,  who  study  mankind  in  or- 
der to  turn  them  to  their  own  account  But  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  expression,  the  sense  which 
christian  parents  would  wish  to  impress  on  their 
children,  to  know  the  world  is  to  know  its  emp- 
tiness, its  vanity,  its  fbtilit^,  and  its  wickedness. 
To  know  it  is  to  despise  it,  to  be  on  our  guard 
aprainst  it,  to  labour  to  live  above  it ;  and  in  this 
view  an  obscure  Christian  in  a  village  may  be 
said  to  know  the  world  better  than  a  hoary 
ooortiar  or  wily  politician.  For  how  can  they 
be  said  to  know  it  who  go  on  to  love  it,  to  be  led 
sapCive  by  its  allurements,  to  give  their  soul  in 
exchange  for  its  lying  promises  7 

But  while  so  fabe  an  estimate  is  often  made 
ia  fashionable  society  of  the  real  value  of  things ; 
Jiat  is,  while  Christianity  does  not  furnish  the 
standard,  and  human  opinion  does  ;  while  the 
maltiplytng  our  desires  is  considered  as  a  symp- 
tom of  elegance,  though  to  subdue  those  desires 
IS  the  ^rand  criterion  of  religion ;  while  mode- 
tatum  w  behold  as  indicating  a  poorness  of  spi- 


rit, though  to  that  very  povierty  of  spirit  the 
highest  promise  of  the  gospel  is  assigned ;  while 
worldly  wisdom  is  sedulously  enjoined  by-world 
ly  friends,  in  contradiction  to  that  assertion 
*  that  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  foolishness  with 
God  ;*  while  the  praise  of  man  is  to  be  anxiously 
sought  in  opposition  to  that  assurance,  that  *  the 
fear  of  man  worketh  a  snare ;'  while  they  are 
taught  all  the  week,  that  *  the  friendship  of  the 
wond*  is  the  wisest  pursuit ;  and  on  Sundays 
that  *  it  is  enmity  with  God  ;*  while  these  things 
are  so  (and  that  they  are  so  in  a  good  degree 
who  win  undertake  to  deny  7)  may  we  not  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  a  Christian  education,  though 
it  be  not  an  impossible,  is  yet  a  very  difficult 
work? 


CHAP.  VL 

ON  THE  XARLT  FORMINO  OF  HAJBrTS. 

On  the  necesoUy  offormins  the  Judgment  to  di- 
rect those  Habits. 

It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  that  one 
of  the  great  objects  of  education  is  the  forming 
of  habits.  I  may  be  suspected  of  having  recur 
red  too  oflen,  though  hitherto  only  incidentally, 
to  this  topic.  It  is,  however,  a  topic  of  such  im- 
portance, that  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  it 
somewhat  more  in  detail ;  as  the  early  forming 
of  right  habits  on  sound  principles  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  grand  secrets  of  virtue  and  happiness. 

The  forming  of  any  one  good  habit  seems  to 
be  effected  ramer  by  avoiding  the  opposite  bad 
habit,  and  resisting  every  temptation  to  the  op- 
posits  vice,  than  by  the  mere  occasional  prac- 
tice of  the  virtue  required. — Humility^  for  in- 
stance, is  less  an  act  than  a  disposition  of  the 
mind.  It  is  not  so  much  a  single  performance 
of  some  detached  humble  deed,  as  an  incessant 
watchfulness  against  every  propensity  to  pride. 
Sobriety^  is  not  a  prominent  ostensible  thing ;  it 
evidently  consists  in  a  series  of  negations,  and 
not  of  actions.  It  is  a  conscientious  habit  of 
resisting  every  incentive  to  intemperance. — 
Meeknas  is  best  attained  and  exemplified  by 
guarding  against  every  tendency  to  ang^,  im- 
patience and  resentment  A  habit  of  attention 
and  application  is  formed  by  early  and  constant 
vigilance  against  a  trifling  spirit  and  a  wander- 
ing  mind.  A  habit  of  industry,  by  watching 
against  the  blandishments  of  pleasure,  the  waste 
of  small  portions  of  time,  and  the  enchroach- 
ment  of  small  indulgences. 

Now,  to  stimulate  us  to  an  earnest  desire  of 
working  any  or  all  of  these  habits  into  the  minds 
of  children,  it  will  be  of  importance  to  conside* 
what  a  variety  of  uses  each  of  them  involves. 

To  take,  for  example,  the  case  of  moderation 
and  temperance.  It  would  seem  to  a  superficial 
observer  of  no  verv  great  importance  to  acquire 
a  habit  of  selfldenial  in  respect  either  to  the  cle 
gancies  of  decoration,  or  to  the  delicacies  of  the 
table,  or  to  the  common  routine  of  pleasure ; 
that  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  an  indiflerence 
to  luxuries  harmless  in  themselves;  and  no 
need  of  daily  moderation  in  those  persons  who 
are  possessed  of  aflluenco,  and  to  whom  tfiere 
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fore,  nn  the  expense  is  no  object,  so  the  forbear- 
ance is  thoorht  of  no  importance.  Those  acts 
of  sclf-deniaT,  I  admit,  when  contemplated  by 
themselves,  appear  to  be  of  no  gretX  value,  yet 
they  assume  high  importance,  if  you  consider 
what  it  is  to  have,  as  it  were,  dried  up  the  spring 
of  only  one  importunate  passion;  if  you  reflect 
after  any  one  such  conquest  is  obtained,  how 
easily,  comparatively  speaking,  it  is  followed  up 
by  others. 

How  much  future  viKue  and  self-government, 
in  more  important  things,  roav  a  mother  there- 
fore  be  securing  to  that  child,  who  should  al- 
ways  remain  in  as  high  a  situation  as  she  is  in 
when  the  first  foundations  of  this  quality  are 
laying ;  but  should  any  reverse  of  fortune  take 
place  in  the  daughter,  how  much  integrity  and 
independence  of  mind  also  may  be  prepared  for 
her,  by  the  early  excision  of  superfluous  desires. 
She,  who  has  been  trained  to  subdue  these  pro- 
pensities, will,  in  all  probability  be  preserved 
from  running  into  worthless  company,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  splendor  which  may  be  at- 
tached to  it  She  will  be  rescued  Grom  the  temp- 
tation  to  do  wrong  things  for  the  sake  of  enjoy- 
ments from  which  she  cannot  abstain.  She  is 
delivered  from  the  danger  of  flattering  those 
whom  she- despises ;  because  her  moderate  mind 
and  well  ordered  desires  do  not  solicit  indul- 
gences which  could  only  be  procured  by  mean 
compliances.  For  she  will  have  been  habituated 
to  consider  tlie  character  as  the  leading  circum- 
stance of  attachment,  and  the  splendor  as  an 
accident,  which  may  or  may  not  belong  to  it ; 
but  which,  when  it  does,  as  it  is  not  a  ground 
of  merit  in  the  possessor,  so  it  is  not  to  be  the 
ground  of  hor  attachment  The  habit  of  self- 
control,  in  small  as  well  as  in  great  things  im- 
volves  in  the  aggregate  less  loss  of  pleasure,  than 
will  be  experienced  by  disappointments  in  the 
mind  ever  yielding  itself  to  the  love  of  present 
indulgences,  whenever  those  indulgences  should 
be  abridged  or  withdrawn. 

She  who  has  been  accustomed  to  have  an  early 
habit  of  restraint  exercised  over  all  her  appetites 
and  temper;  she  who  has  been  used  to  set 
oounds  to  her  desires  as  a  general  principle, 
will  have  learned  to  withstand  a  passion  for 
dress  t^  personal  ornaments ;  and  the  woman 
who  has  conquered  this  propensi^  has  sur- 
mounted one  of  the  most  domineering  tempta- 
tions which  assail  the  sex.  While  this  seemingly 
little  circumstance,  if  neglected,  and  the  oppo- 
site  habit  formed,  may  be  the  first  step  to  every 
successive  error,  and  every  consequent  distress. 
Those  women  who  are  ruined  by  seduction  in 
tbo  lower  classes,  and  those  who  are  made  mi- 
serable by  ambitious  marriages  in  the  higher, 
will  be  more  frequently  found  to  owe  their  mi- 
sery to  an  ungoverned  passion  for  dress  and 
show,  than  to  motives  more  apparently  bad.  An 
habitual  moderation  in  this  article,  growing  out 
of  a  pure  self-denying  principle,  and  not  arising 
from  the  affectation  of  a  singularity,  which  may 
have  ihore  pride  in  it,  than  others  feel  in  the  in- 
dulgence  of  any  of  the  things  which  this  singu- 
larity  renounces,  includes  many  valuable  ad- 
vantages.  Modesty,  simplicity,  humility,  econo- 
my, prudence,  liberality,  charity,  are  almost  in- 
»epartbly,  and  not  very  remotely,   connected 


with  an  habitual  victory  over  personal  vanity 
and  a  turn  to  personal  expense.  The  inferior 
and  less  striking  virtues  are  the  smaller  pearls, 
which  serve  to  string  and  connect  the  great  ones. 
An  early  and  unremitting  leal  in  forming  the 
mind  to  anabit  of  attention  not  only  produces 
(tie  outward  expression  of  good  breeding,  as  one 
of  its  incidental  advanta^s,  but  involves,  or  ra- 
ther creates,  better  (|uaiities  than  itself;  while 
vacancy  and  inattention  not  only  produce  vulgar 
manners,  but  are  usually  the  indication,  if  not 
of  an  ordinary,  yet  of  a  neg-lected  understanding. 
To  the  habitually  inattentive,  books  offer  little 
benefit;  company  affords  little  improvement; 
while  a  self-imposed  attention  sharpens  observa- 
tion, and  creates  a  spirit  of  inspection  and  in- 
quiry, which  often  lifls  a  common  understand- 
ing to  a  degree  of  eminence  in  knowledge,  sa- 
gacity, and  usefulness,  which  indolent  or  negli- 
gent ^nius  does  not  always  reach.  A  habit  of 
attention  exercises  intellect,  quickens  discern- 
ment, multiplies  ideas,  enlarges  the  power  of 
combining  images  and  comparing  characters, 
and  gives  a  faciHty  of  picking  up  improvement 
from  circumstances  the  least  promising;  and 
gaining  instruction  from  those  slight  but  fre- 
quently recurring  occasions,  which  the  absent 
and  the  negligent  turn  to  no  account  Scarcely 
any  thing  or  person  is  so  unproductive  as  not 
to  yield  some  fruit  to  the  attentive  and  sedulous 
collector  of  ideas.  But  this  is  far  from  being 
the  highest  praise  of  such  a  person ;  riie,  who 
early  imposes  on  herself  a  habit  of  strict  atten- 
tion to  whatever  she  is  engaged  in,  begins  to 
wage  earl^  war  with  wandering  thoughta,  use- 
less  reveries,  and  that  disqualifying  train  of 
busy,  but  unprofitable  imaginations,  by  which 
the  idle  are  occupied,  and  the  absent  are  ab- 
sorbed. She  who  keeps  her  intellectual  powers 
in  action,  studies  with  advantage,  herself^  her 
books,  and  the  world.  Whereas  they,  in  whoee 
undisciplined  minds  vagrant  thoughts  have  been 
suffered  to  range  without  restriction  on  ordinary 
occasions,  will  find  they  cannot  easily  call  them 
home,  when  wanted  to  assist  in  higher  duties. 
Thoughts,  which  are  indulged  in  habitual  wan- 
derinjg,  will  not  be  readily  restrained  in  the  so- 
lemnities of  public  worship  or  of  private  devo- 
tion. 

But  in  speaking  of  the  necessary  habits,  it 
must  be  noticed  that  the  habit  of  unremitling 
induttry^  which  is  indeed  closely  connected  with 
those  of  which  we  have  just  made  mention,  c«n« 
not  be  too  early  or  too  sedulously  formed.  Let 
not  the  sprightly  and  the  brilliant  reject  indus 
try  as  a  plebian  quality,  as  a  quality  to  be  exAr- 
cised  onhr  by  those  who  have  their  bread  to  oam, 
or  their  fortune  to  make.  But  let  them  respoct 
it,  and  adopt  it  as  an  habit  to  which  many  ele- 
vated characters  have,  in  a  good  measure,  owed 
their  distinction.  The  masters  in  science,  the 
leaders  in  literature,  legislators,  and  statesmen 
even  apostles  and  reformers  would  not,  at  least 
in  so  eminent  a  degree,  have  enlightened,  con- 
verted, and  astonished  the  world,  nad  Ihey  nol 
been  eminent  possessors  of  this  sober  and  unoe- 
tentatious  quality.  It  is  the  quality  to  which 
tlie  immortal  Newton  modestly  ascribed  his  own 
vast  attainments ;  who,  when  be  wae  asked  by 
what  means  he  had  been  envied  to  nuike  that 
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•occessfu]  proffress  which  struck  mankind  with 
wonder,  replied,  that  it  was  not  so  much  owing 
to  any  superior  strength  of  genius,  as  to  an  habit 
ofpatient  thinking,  laborious  attention,  and  close 
application.  We  must,  it  is  true,  make  some 
deductions  for  the  humility  of  the  speaker.  Yet 
it  is  not  overrating  its  value,  to  assert  that  in- 
dustry is  the  sturdy  and  hard  working  pioneer, 
who  by  persevering  labour  removes  obstructions, 
overcomes  difficulties,  clears  intricacies,  and 
thos  facilitates  the  march,  and  aids  the  victories 
•f  genius. 

An  exact  habit  of  economy  is  of  the  same  fa- 
mily witli  the  two  foregoing  qualities ;  and  like 
them  is  the  prolific  parent  or  a  numerous  off- 
spring of  virtues.  For  want  of  the  early  ingraft- 
ing of'  this  practice  on  its  onl^  legitimate  stock 
— a  sound  principle  of  integrity — may  we  not, 
in  too  many  instances  in  subsequent  life,  almost 
apply  to  the  fatal  effects  of  domestic  profuseness, 
what  Tacitus  observes  of  a  lavish  profligacy  in 
the  expenditure  of  public  money — that  an  ex. 
eheqner  which  is  exhausted  by  prodigality  will 
probably  be  replenished  by  crimes. 

Tiiose  who  are  early  trained  to  scrupulous 
punctuality  in  the  division  of  time,  and  an  ex- 
actness  to  the  hours  of  their  childish  miness, 
will  have  learnt  how  much  the  economy  of  time 
is  promoted  by  habitsof  punctuality,  when  they 
■hall  enter  on  tlje  more  important  business  of 
life.  By  getting  one  employment  cleared  away, 
exactly  as  the  succeeding  employment  shall  have 
a  claim  to  be  despatchdd,  they  will  learn  two 
things :  that  one  business  must  not  trench  on 
the  time  which  belongs  to  another  business,  and 
to  set  a  value  on  those  odd  quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  even  minutes  which  are  so  oflen  lost  between 
•aocessive  duties,  for  want  of  calculation,  punctu- 
ality and  arrangement. 

A  habit  of  punctuality  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
earliest  which  the  youthful  mind  may  be  made 
capable  of  receiving  ;  and  it  is  so  connected  with 
truth,  with  morals,  and  with  the  general  good 
government  of  the  mind,  as  to  render  it  impbr- 
tant  that  it  should  bo  brought  into  exercise  on 
the  amallest  occasions.  But  I  refKin  from  en. 
larg^ing  on  this  point  as  it  will  be  discussed  in 
another  part  of  this  work.* 

1x  requires  perhaps  still  more  sedulity  to  lay 
•arly  the  first  foundation  of  those  interior  hahits 
which  are  grounded  on  watchfulness  against 
•ueh  faults  as  do  not  often  betray  themselves  by 
breaking  out  into  open  excess ;  and  which  there 
would  therefore  be  Jess  discredit  in  judging.  It 
should  more  particularly  make  a  part  of  the  first 
elements  of  education,  to  try  to  infuse  into  the 
mind  that  particular  principle  which  stands  in 
oppositbn  to  those  evil  tempers,  to  which  the 
individual  pupil  b  more  Immediately  addicted. 
As  it  cannot  be  followed  up  too  closely,  so  it  can 
hardly  be  set  about  too  early.  May  we  not  bor- 
row  an  important  illustration  of  this  truth  from 
the  fabulous  hero  of  the  Grecian  story  1  He  who 
was  one  day  to  perform  exploits,  which  should 
fill  the  earth  with  his  renown,  began  b^  con> 
querin^  in  his  infancy ;  and  it  was  a  prelimina- 
ry  to  his  delivering  the  world  fVom  monsters  in 
liis  riper  years,  that  he  should  set  out  by  strang- 
ling the  serpents  in  his  cradle.  , 
*  8ee  Chapter  on  Definitions. 
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It  must  however  be  observed  that  diligent  care 
is  to  be  exercised,  that,  together  with  the  gra- 
dual formation  of  those  and  other  useful  habits^ 
an  adequate.attention  be  employed  to  the  form- 
ing  of  the  Judgment ;  to  the  framing  such  a 
sound  constitution  of  mind,  as  shall  supply  the 
power  of  directing  all  the  faculties  of  the  under- 
standing,  and  all  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  to 
keep  their  proper  places  and  due  bounds,  to  ob. 
serve  their  just  proportions,  and  maintain  their 
right  station,  relation,  order,  and  dependence. 

For  histance,  while  the  young  person's  mind 
is  trained  to  those  habits  of  attention  and  indus- 
try, which  we  have  been  recommending ;  great 
care  must  be  used  that  her  judgment  be  so  en. 
lightened  as  to  enable  her  to  form  sound  notions 
with  regard  to  what  is  really  worthy  her  attenU*  r 
pursuit,  without  which  discriminating  power, 
application  would  only  be  actively  misemploy, 
ed ;  and  ardour  and  industry  would  but  serve 
to  lead  her  more  widely  from  the  right  road  of 
truth.  Without  a  correct  judgment  she  would 
be  wasting  her  activity  on  what  was  frivolous,  or 
exhausting  it  on  what  was  mischievous.  With- 
out that  ardour  and  activity  we  have  been  re*- 
commending  she  might  only  be  *  weaving  spi- 
ders^ webs  ;*  with  it,  if  destitute  of  judgment, 
she  would  be  *  hatching  cockatrices*  eggs.* 

Again  «f  the  judgment  be  not  well  informed 
as  to  the  no..^  ^  and  true  ends  of  temperance, 
the  ill-instructea  mind  might  be  led  inlaa  su- 
perstitious reliance  on  the  merits  of  self-denial ; 
and  resting  in  the  letter  of  a  few  outward  ob- 
servances, without  any  consideration  of  the  spirit 
of  this  christian  virtue,  might  be  led  to  infer  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  the  ahaiinence  from 
*  meat  and  drink,*  and  not  *  peace,  andTighteoos- 
ness,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghoef* 

The  same  weH  ordered  judgment  will  also  be 
required  in  superintending  and  regulating  the 
liabit  of  economy  ;*fbr  extravagance  being  rather 
a  relative  than  a  positive  term,  the  true  art  of 
regulating  expense,  is  not  to  proportion  it  to  the 
fibshion,  or  to  the  opinion  or  practice  of  others, 
but  to  our  own  station  and  to  our  own  circum- 
stances.  Aristippus  bebg  accused  of  extrava- 
gance  by  one  who  was  not  rich,  because  he  had 
given  six  crowns  for  a  small  fish,  said  to  him, 
» Why  what  would  you  have  given  7' — *  Twelve 
pence,*  answered  the  other.  *Then,*  ^plied 
Aristippus,  *our  economy  is  equal;  for  six 
crowns  are  no  more  to  me  than  twelve  pence 
are  to  you.' 

It  is  the  more  important  to  enlighten  the  judg- 
ment in  this  point,  because  so  predominant  is 
the  control  of  custom  and  fashion,  that  men  cf 
unfixed  principle  are  driven  to  borrow  other 
peoples*  judgment  of  them,  before  they  can  ven- 
ture to  determine  whether  they  themselves  are 
rich  or  happy.  These  vain  slaves  to  human 
opinion  do  not  so  often  say.  How  ouirht  I  to  act? 
or.  What  ought  I  to  spend  7  as.  What  does  the 
world  think  I  ought  to  do?  What  do  others  think 
I  ought  to  spend  7 

There  is  also  a  perpetual  call  for  the  interie. 
renoo  of  the  judgment  in  settling  the  true  no 
Uon  of  what  meekness  is,  before  we  can  adopt 
the  practice  without  falling  into  error.  Wo  must 
apprize  those  on  whose  minds  we  are  inculca- 
I  ting  this  amiable  virtue,  of  the  broad  line  of  die* 
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tinction  between  Christian  meekness  and  that 
well-bred  tone  and  gentle  manner  which  passes 
current  for  it  in  uio  world.  We  must  teach 
them  also  to  (Tistin^uish  between  an  humble  opi- 
nion of  our  own  tt:bility  to  Judge,  and  servjjie  de. 
reliction  of  truth  and  principle,  in  order  to  pur- 
cliase  the  poor  praise  of  indiscriminate  compli- 
ance and  yielding  soflness.  We  must  lead  them 
to  distinguish  accurately  between  honesty  and 
obstinncy,  between  perseverance  and  perverse- 
ness,  between  firmness  and  prejudice.  We  most 
convinco  thcin  that  it  is  not  meekness,  bat  base- 
ncss,  when  tlirough  a  dishonest  dread  of  ofiend- 
ing  the  prosperouB,  or  displeasing  the  powerful, 
wo  forbear  to  recommend,  or  refuse  to  support, 
tliosc  wliora  it  is  our  duty  to  recommend  or  to 
support.  That  it  is  selfishness  Aid  not  meek- 
ness, when  through  fear  of  forfeiting  any  portion 
of  our  reputation,  or  risking  our  own  favour 
with  others,  we  refuse  to  bear  our  testimony  to 
Qspected  wortli  or  discredited  virtue.* 


CHAP.  VII. 

Filial  obedience  not  the  character  of  the  age,--  A 
comparison  with  the  preceding  age  in  thig  re. 
spcct. —  Those  who  cultivate  the  mind  advised 
to  study  the  nature  of  the  soil, —  Unpromising 
children  often  make  strong  characters. — Teach- 
ers too  apt  to  devote  their  pains  almost  exclu- 
sivdy  to  children  of  parts. 

Among  the  real  improvements  of  modern 
times,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  growth  of  filial  obedience  cannot  be  in- 
eluded.  Who  can  forbear  observing  and  regret- 
ting in  a  variety  of  instances,  that  not  only  sons 
but  daughters  have  adopted  something  of  that 
ipirit  of  independence,  and  disdain  of  control, 
which  characterize  the  times  7  And  is  it  not 
too  generally  obvious  that  domestic  manners  are 
not  slightly  tinctured  with  the  prevailing  hue 
of  public  principles  7  The  rights  of  man  have 
been  discussed,  till  we  are  somewhat  wearied 
with  the  discussion.  To  these  have  been  oppo* 
Bed,  as  the  next  stage  in  the  progress  of  illumi- 
nation,  and  with  more  presumption  than  pru- 
dence, the  rights  of  women.  It  follows,  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  progression  of  human  things, 
that  the  next  influx  of  that  irradiation  which 
our  enlighteners  are  pouring  in  upon  as,  will 
illuminate  the  world  with  grave  descants  on  the 
rights  of  youths  the  rights  of  children^  ths  rights 
of  babies ! 

This  revolutionary  spirit  in  families  suggests 
ho  remark,  that  among  the  faults  with  which 
k  had  been  too  much  the  &sbion  of  recent  times 
to  load  the  memory  of  the  incomparable  Milton, 
•ne  of  the  charges  bronght  against  his  private 

*  To  this  criminal  timidity,  madame  de  Maintenon,  a 
vomaii  of  imrtfl  and  pioty,  saerifloed  the  ingenious  and 
tmiablc  Racino;  wbora,  while  she  had  taste  enough  to 
adjiiire.  slie  had  not  the  generosity  to  defend,  wlien  the 
royal  fkvour  was  withdrawn  fVom  him.  A  still  darker 
tloud  han^  over  her  fame,  on  account  of  the  selfish  neu- 
trality she  maintained  in  not  interposing  her  good  offices 
between  the  resentments  of  the  king  and  the  sufferings 
Df  the  llugunots.  It  is  a  heavy  aggravation  of  her  thuft, 
that  she  herself  had  been  educated  in  tbe  fHith  of  these 
pscBSCtttad  people 


character  (for  witli  his  political  character  w% 
have  here  nothing  to  do)  li&s  been,  that  he  was 
so  severe  a  father  as  to  have  compelled  his 
daughters,  after  he  was  blind,  to  read  aloud  to 
him,  for  his  sole  pleasure,  Greek  and  Latin  au* 
thors,  of  which  they  did  not  understand  a  word. 
But  this  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  an  instanoo 
of  the  strict  domestic  regulations  of  the  age  in 
which  Milton  lived ;  and  should  not  be  brought 
forward  as  »  proof  of  the  severity  of  his  indivi- 
dual temper.  Nor  indeed  in  any  case  should  it 
ever  be  considered  as  an  hardship  for  an  afiec- 
tionate  child  tn  amuse  an  afflicted  parent,  even 
though  it  should  be  attended  with  a  heavier  sm- 
crifice  of  her  own  pleasure  than  that  produced 
in  the  present  instance.* 

Is  the  author  then  inculcating  the  harsh  doc- 
trine of  paternal  austerity  7  By  no  means.  It 
drives  the  gentle  spirit  to  artifice,  and  the  rugged 
to  despair.  It  generates  deceit  and  cunning, 
the  most  hopeless  and  hateful  in  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  female  failings.  Ungoverned  anger  in 
the  teacher,  and  inaoilitjr  to  discriminate  be- 
tween venial  errors  and  premeditated  ofience, 
though  they  may  lead  a  tiinid  creature  to  hide 
wrong  tempers,  or  to  conceal  bad  actions,  will 
not  hel^  her  to  subdue  the  one  or  correct  the 
other.  The  dread  of  severity  will  drive  terrified 
children  to  seek,  not  for  reformation  but  for  im- 
punity.  A  readiness  to  forgive  them  promotes 
frankness :  and  we  should,  above  all  things,  en- 
courage them  to  be  frank,  in  order  to  come  at 
their  faults.  They  have  not  more  faults  for  bo- 
ing  open,  they  only  discover  more ;  and  to  know 
the  worst  of  the  character  we  have  to  regtdata 
will  enable  us  to  make  it  better. 

Discipline,  however,  is  not  eruelty,  and  re. 
straint  is  not  severity.  A  discriminating  teach- 
er will  appreciate  the  individual  character  of 
each  pupil,  in  order  to  appropriate  her  manage- 
ment We  must  strengthen  the  feeble,  while 
we  repel  the  bold.  We  cannot  educate  by  a  re- 
ceipt ;  for  after  studpring  the  best  rules,  and 
afler  digesting  them  mto  the  best  system,  much 
must  depend  on  contingent  circumstances,  ibr 
that  which  is  good  may  yet  be  inappHcaMe. 
The  cultivator  of  tbe  human  mind  must,  like 
the  gardener,  study  diversities  of  soil,  or  he  may 
plant  diligently  and  water  faithfully  with  little 
fruit  The  skilful  labourer  knows  that  even 
where  the  surface  u  not  particularly  promising, 
there  is  oden  a  rough  stroncf  ground  which  wul 
amply  repay  tbe  trouble  of  breaking  it  op;  yet 
we  are  oflen  most  taken  with  a  sofl  surface, 
though  it  conceal  a  shallow  depth,  because  it 
promises  present  reward  and  Httk  trouble.  But 
strong  and  pertinacious  tempers,  of  which  per- 

*  In  spite  of  this  too  prevailing  spirit  and  at  a  timt 
when,  by  an  iirvcrted  state  of  sodetv,  sacrifices  of  eaaa 
and  pleasure  are  rather  exacted  by  children  from  parenta* 
than  required  by  parents  (torn  children,  namberlesa  in- 
stances  might  be  adduced  of  filial  affection  truly  lK>noiur-> 
able  to  the  present  period.  And  the  author  reoonhi  witk 
pleasure,  that  she  has  seen  amiable  young  ladies  cfhifb 
rank  conducting  the  steps  of  a  blind  but  illustricjs  pa. 
rent  with  true  lUIal  fondness ;  and  has  often  contemiria. 
ted.  in  another  family,  the  interesting  attentions  oC 
daughters  whn  were  both  hands  and  eyes  to  an  infln» 
and  neariy  blind >father.  It  is  but  Justice  to  repeat  fhea 
these  examples  are  not  taken  from  that  middle  rank  of 
lifb  which  Mikon  filled,  but  fh>m  Ibe  daughtefs  of  tlse 
*>>fbest  officers  ia  thn  state. 
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baps  obstinacy  is  the  leading  ?ice,  undo.*  skilful 
maoagement  oAen  turn  out  steady  and  sterling 
characters ;  while  from  softer  clay  a  firm  and 
yi^rous  virtue  is  but  seldom  produced.  Perti- 
nacity  is  often  ]>rinciple,  which  wants  nothinp^ 
but  to  be  led  to  its  true  object ;  while  the  uni- 
ibrmly  yielding,  and  universally  acoommodating 
spirit,  is  not  seldom  the  result  of  a  feeble  tone 
tumorals,  of  a  temper  eager  for  praise  and  act- 
inff  for  reward. 

But  these  revolutions  in  character  cannot  be 
efi^ted  by  a  mere  education.  Plutarch  had  oh- 
served  that  the  medical  science  would  never  be 
brought  to  perfection  till  poisons  should  be  oon- 
Tert^  into  physic  What  our  late  improvers  in 
natural  science  have  done  in  the  medical  world, 
by  converting  the  most  deadly  inmdients  into 
instruments  of  life  and  health,  Christianity  with 
a  sort  of  divine  alchymy  has  effected  in  the  mo- 
ral world,  by  that  transmutation  which  makes 
those  passions  which  have  been  working  fbr  sin 
become  active  in  the  cause  of  religion.  The 
Tiolent  temper  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,^  which  was 
*  exceedingly  mad*  against  the  saints  of  God, 
did  Giod  see  fit  to  convert  into  that  burning  seal 
which  enabled  Paul  the  apostle  to  labour  so  un- 
remittingly fbr  the  conversion  of  the  gentile 
world.  Christianity  indeed  does  not  so  much 
give  us  new  affections  or  faculties,  as  give  a 
new  direction  to  those  we  already  have.  She 
changes  that  sorrow  of  the  world  which  worketh 
death  into  *  godly  sorrow  which  worketh  repent- 
ance.* She  changes  our  anger  a^inst  the  per- 
■OQS  we  dislike  into  hatred  of  their  sins.  *  The 
ftar  of  man  which  worketh  a  snare,'  she  trans- 
motes  into  *  that  fear  of  God  which  worketh 
salvation.*  That  religion  does  not  extinguish 
the  passions,  but  only  alters  their  object,  the 
animated  expressions  of  the  fervid  apostle  con- 
firm — *  Yea,  wh^i  featfulne$9  ;  yea,  what  elear- 
ing of  jfounelves ;  yea,  what  indignation;  yea, 
what  fear;  yea,  what  vehement  desire;  yea, 
what  xeal ;  yea,  what  revenge,* 

Thus,  by  some  of  the  most  troublesome  pas- 
sions of  our  nature  being  converted  by  the  bless- 
ing of  Grod  on  a  religious  education  to  the  side 
of  virtue,  a  double  purpose  is  efiected.  Because 
it  is  the  character  of  the  passions  never  to  oh- 
serve  a  neutrality.  If  they  are  no  longer  rebels, 
they  become  auxiliaries ;  and  the  accession  of 
strength  is  doubled,  because  a  foe  subdued  is  an 
ally  (Stained.  For  it  is  the  effect  of  religion  on 
the  passions,  that  when  she  siezes  the  enemy's 
garrison,  she  does  not  content  herself  with  de- 
feating its  future  mischiefs,  she  does  not  destroy 
the  works,  she  does  not  bum  the  arsenal  and 
spike  the  cannon ;  but  the  artillery  she  seizes, 
sbe  turns  to  her  own  use ;  she  attacks  in  her 
tarn,  and  plants  its  whde  force  against  an  ene- 
my fit>m  whom  she  has  taken  it. 

But  while  I  would  deprecate  harshness,  I 
would  enforce  discipline ;  and  that  not  merely 
on  the  ground  of  religion,  but  of  happiness  also. 
One  reason,  not  seldom  brought  forward  by  ten- 
der bat  mistaken  mothers  as  an  apology  for  an 
onboonded  indulgence,  especially  to  weakly 
children,  is,  that  they  probably  will  not  live  to 
•njoy  the  world  when  grown  up,  and  that  there- 
me  they  would  not  abridge  the  little  pleasure 
•  2  Corintluans,  vii.  L 


they  may  enjoy  at  the  present,  lest  they  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  world  without  having  tasted 
any  of  its  delights.  But  a  slight  degree  of 
observation  would  prove  that  this  is  an  error  in 
judgment  as  well  as  in  principle.  For  omitting 
any  considerations  respecting  their  future  wef. 
fare,  and  entering  only  into  &eir  immediate  in- 
terests ;  it  is  an  mdisputable  fact  that  children 
who  know  no  control,  whose  faults  encounter 
no  contradiction,  and  whose  humours  experience 
constant  indulgence,  grow  more  irritable  and 
capricious,  invent  wants,  create  desires,  lose  all 
relish  for  the  pleasures  which  they  know  they 
may  reckon  upon;  and  become  perhaps  more 
miserable  than  even  those  unfortunate  children 
who  labour  under  the  more  obvious  and  more 
commiserated  misfortune  of  suffering  under  the 
tyranny  of  unkind  parents. 

An  early  habitual  restraint  is  peculiarly  im 
poi\ant  to  the  future  character  and  happiness  of 
women.  A  judicious,  unrelaxing,  but  steady 
and  gentle  curb  on  their  tempers  and  passions 
can  alone  insure  their  peace  and  establish  their 
principles.  It  is  a  habit  which  cannot  be  adopted 
too  soon,  nor  persisted  in  too  pertinaciously. 
They  should  when  very  young  be  inured  to 
contradiction.  Instead  of  hearing  their  6011 
mots  treasured  up  and  repeated  till  the  guests 
are  tired,  and  till  the  children  begin  to  think  it 
dull,  when  they  themselves  are  not  the  little  he- 
roines of  the  tneme,  they  should  be  accustomed 
to  receive  but  moderate  praise  for  their  vivacity 
or  their  wit,  though  they  should  receive  just 
commendation  for  such  qualities  as  have  more 
worth  than  splendour. 

Patience,  diligence,  quiet,  and  unfiitigued 
perseverance,  industry,  regularity,  and  economy 
of  time,  as  these  are  the  dispositions  I  would  la- 
bour to  excite,  so  these  are  the  qualities  I  would 
warmly  commend.  So  far  from  admiring  ge- 
nius, or  extolling  its  prompt  effusions,  I  would 
rather  intimate  that  excellence,  to  a  certain  de- 
l^ree,  is  in  the  power  of  every  competitor :  that 
It  is  the  vanity  of  over-valuing  herwlf  fop  sup- 
posed original  powers,  and  slackening  exertion 
in  consequence  of  that  vanity,  which  often  leave 
the  lively  ignorant,  and  the  witty  superficial.*- 
A  girl  who  overhears  her  mother  tell  the  com- 
pany that  she  is  a  genius,  and  is  so  quick,  that 
she  never  thinks  (tf  applying  to  her  task  till  a^ 
fow  minutes  before  sbe  is  to  be  called  to  repeat 
it,  will  acquire  such  a  confidence  in  her  own 
abilities,  that  she  will  be  advancing  in  conceit 
as  she  is  falling  short  in  knowledge.  Whereas, 
if  she  were  made  to  suspect  that  her  want  of 
application  rather  indicated  a  deficiency  than  a 
superiority  in  her  understanding,  she  would  be- 
come industrious  in  proportion  as  she  became 
modest;  and  by  thus  adding  the  diligence  of  the 
humble  to  the  talents  of  the  ingenious,  she 
might  really  attain  a  degree  of  excellence,  which 
mere  quickness  of  parts,  too  lazy,  because  too 
proud  to  apply,  seldom  attains. 

Girls  should  be  led  to  distrust  their  own  jndg 
ment ;  they  should  learn  not  to  murmur  at  expos- 
tulation ;  they  should  be  accustomed  to  expect 
and  to  endure  opposition.  It  is  a  lesson  with 
which  the  world  will  not  fail  to  fbmish  them ; 
and  they  will  not  practise  it  the  worse  for  hav- 
ing learnt  it  the  sooner.    1^  is  of  the  last  im- 
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porUnce  to  their  happiness,  even  in  this  life, 
that  they  should  early  acquire  a  submistiye  tem- 
per and  a  forbearing  spirit  They  must  endure 
to  be  thought  wrong  sometimes,  when  they  can- 
not but  feel  they  are  right  And  while  they 
should  be  anxiously  aspiring  to  do  well,  they 
must  not  expect  always  to  obtain  the  praise  of 
having  done  sa  But  while  a  gentle  demeanour 
is  inculcated,  let  them  not  be  instructed  to  prac 
tise  gentleness  merely  on  the  low  ground  o£  its 
being  decorous,  and  feminine,  and  pleasing,  and 
calculated  to  attract  human  &vour:  but  let 
them  be  carefully  taught  to  cultivate  it  on  the 
high  principle  of  ob^ience  to  Christ ;  on  the 
practical  ground  of  labouring  after  conformity 
to  Him,  who,  when  he  proposed  himself  as  a 
perfect  pattern  of  imitation,  did  not  say,  learn 
of  me,  for  I  am  great,  or  wise,  or  mighty,  but 

*  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lovrly  :*  and 
who  graciously  promised  that  the  reward  should 
accompany  the  practice,  by  encouragingly  add- 
ing, *  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls.'  Do 
not  teach  them  humility  on  the  ordinary  ground 
that  vanitjT  is  unamiabte,  and  that  no  one  will 
love  them  if  they  are  proud;  for  that  will  only 
go  to  correct  the  exterior,  and  make  them  soft 
and  smiling  hypocrites.    But  inform  them,  that 

*  God  resisteth  the  proud,*  while  *  them  that  are 
meek  he  shall  guide  in  judgment,  and  sqch  as 
are  gentle,  them  shall  he  teach  his  way.'  In 
these  as  in  all  other  cases,  an  habitual  attention 
to  the  motives  should  be  carefully  substituted  in 
their  young  hearts,  in  the  place  of  too  much 
anxiety  about  the  event  of  actions.  Principles, 
aims,  and  intentions  should  be  invariably  insist- 
ed  on,  as  the  only  true  ground  of  right  practice, 
and  thet  should  be  carefully  guarded  against 
too  much  solicitude  for  that  human  praise  which 
attaches  to  appearances  as  much  as  to  realities, 
to  success  more  than  to  desert 

Let  me  repeat,  without  incurring  the  censure 
•f  tautology,  that  it  will  be  of  vast  importance 
not  to  let  slip  the  earliest  occasions  of  working 
gentle  manners  into  an  habit  on  their  only  true 
foundation.  Christian  meekness.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  would  again  urge  ^our  calling  in  the  ex- 
ample  of  our  Redeemer  m  aid  of  his  precepts. 
Endeavour  to  make  your  pupil  feel  that  all  the 
wonders  exhibited  in  his  life  do  not  so  over- 
whelm  the  awakened  heart  with  rapture,  love, 
and  astonishment,  as  the  perpetual  instances  of 
his  humility  and  meekness,  with  which  the  Oob- 
pel  abounds.  Stupendous  miracles,  exercises  of 
infinite  power  prompted  by  infinite  mercy,  are 
actions  which  we  should  naturally  enough  con- 
ceive as  growing  out  of  omnipotence  and  divine 
perfection :  but  silence  under  cruel  mockings, 
patience  under  reproach,  gentleness  of  demeanor 
under  unparalleled  injuries ;  these  are  perfect 
tions  of  which  unassisted  nature  not  only  has  no 
conception  in  a  Divine  Being,  but  at  which  it 
would  revolt,  had  not  the  reality  been  exempli- 
fied  by  our  perfect  pattern.  Healing  the  sick, 
feeding  the  multitude,  restoring  the  blind,  rais- 
ing  the  dead,  are  deeds  of  which  we  could  form 
some  adequate  idea,  as  necessarily  flowing  from 
Almighty  goodness :  but  to  wash  his  disciples^ 
feet--to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor-^to  re. 
Bounce  not  onljr  ease,  for  that  heroes  have  done 
on  human  motives — but  to  renounce  praise,  to 


forgive  his  persecutors,  to  love  his  enemiei,  It 
pray  for  his  murderers  with  his  last  breath ; — 
these  are  things  which,  while  they  compel  us  to 
cry  out  with  the  centurion,  *  Truly  this  was  the 
Son  of  God,'  should  remind  us,  that  they  are  not 
only  adorable  but  imilaHe  parts  of  his  character. 
These  are  not  speculative  and  barren  doctrines 
which  he  came  to  preach  to  Christians,  but  liv- 
ing duties  which  he  meant  to  entail  on  themi 
symbols  of  their  profession  ;  tests  of  their  disci 
pleship.  These  are  perfections  which  we  are 
not  barely  to  contemplate  with^oly  awe  and  dis. 
tant  admiration,  as  if  they  were  restricted  to 
the  divine  nature  of  our  Redeemer ;  but  we  must 
consider  them  as  suited  to  the  human  nature 
also,  which  he  condescended  to  participate.  In 
eoniemplatingt  we  mu&t  imitate;  in  admiring 
we  must  practise ;  and  in  our  measure  and  d^ 
gree  go  and  do  likewise.  Elevate  your  thoughts 
fer  one  moment  to  tiiis  standard  (and  you  should 
never  allow  yourself  to  be  contented  with  a  low* 
er)  and  theii  go,  if  you  can,  and  teach  your  chil- 
dren to  be  mud,  and  soft,  and  gentle  on  worldly 
grounds,  on  human  motives,  as  an  external 
attraction,  as  a  decoration  to  their  sex,  as  an 
appendage  to  their  rank,  as  an  expression  of 
their  gooid  breeding. 

There  is  a  custom  among  teachers,  which  if 
not  the  more  right  for  being  common  ;  they  ara 
apt  to  bestow  an  undue  proportion  of  pains  on 
children  of  the  best  capacity,  as  if  only  geniuses 
were  worthy  of  attention.  They  should  reflect 
that  in  moderate  talents,  carefully  cultivated* -^ 
we  are  perhaps  to  look  for  the  chief  happiness 
and  virtue  of  society.  If  superlative  genius  had 
been  generally,  necessary,  its  existence  would 
not  have  been  so  rare ;  for  Omnipotence  could 
easily  have  made  those  talents  common  which 
we  now  consider  as  extraordinary,  had  they  been 
necessary  to  the  perfectioft  of  his  plan.  Besides:, 
while  we  are  conscientiously  instructing  chil- 
dren of  moderate  capacity,  it  is  a  comfort  to  re- 
flect, that  if  no  labour  will  raise  them  to  a  high 
degree  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  distinction, 
jet  they  may  be  led  on  to  perfection  in  that  road 
m  which  *  a  wayfaring  man,  though  simple  shall 
not  err.'  And  when  a  mother  foeU  disposed  to 
repine  that  her  family  is  not  likely  to  exhibit  a 
group  of  future  wits  and  growing  beauties,  let 
her  console  herself  by  looking  abroad  into  the 
world,  where  she  will  quickly  perceive  that  the 
monopoly  of  happiness  is  not  engrossed  by 
beauty,  nor  that  of  virtue  by  genius. 

Perhaps  mediocrity  of  parts  was  decreed  to 
be  the  ordinary  lot,  by  way  of  fVimishing  a  sti- 
mulus  to  industry,  and  strengtheningf  the  mo- 
tives to  virtuous  application.  For  is  it  not  ob- 
vious  that  moderate  abilities,  carefully  carried 
to  that  measure  of  perfection  of  which  they  are  y 
capable,  often  enables  their  possessors  to  out- 
strip, in  the  race  of  knowledge  and  of  usefblne8i» 
their  more  brilliant  but  less  persevering  com. 
petitors?  It  is  with  mental  endowments,  •• 
with  other  rich  gifts  of  Providenoe ;  the  inha* 
bitant  of  the  luxuriant  southern  dime,  wbero 
nature  has  done  every  thing  in  the  way  of  vege- 
tation, indolently  lays  hold  on  this  very  plea  of 
fertility  which  should  animate  his  exertions,  as 
a  reason  fer  doing  nothing  himself;  so  thA  the 
soil  which  teems  with  sueh  eneoaraging  abas 
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dtnee  Icavet  the  &Toured  poflsaMor  idle,  and 
eomparatiyefy  poor :  whilst  the  native  of  the 
lets  g«nial  region,  supplying  by  his  laboars  the 
deficiencies  of  his  lot,  overtakes  his  more  fa- 
voured competitor ;  by  substituting  industry  for 
opulence,  he  improves  the  riches  of  his  native 
land  beyond  that  which  is  blessed  with  warmer 
suns,  and  thus  vindicates  Providence  from  the 
charge  of  partial  distribution. 

A  girl  who  has  docility  will  seldom  be  found 
to  want  understanding  sufficient  for  all  the  pur. 
poses  of  an  useful,  a  happy,  and  a  pious  life. 
And  it  is  as  wrong  for  parents  to  set  out  with 
too  sanguine  a  dependence  on  the  figure  their 
children  are  to  make  in  life,  as  it  is  unreason- 
able to  be  discouraged  at  every  disappointment 
Want  of  success  is  sofiur  from  furnishing  a  mo- 
tive for  relaxing  their  energy  that  it  is  a  reason 
for  redoubling  it  Let  them  suspect  their  own 
plans,  and  re&rm  them ;  let  them  distrust  their 
own  principles,  and  correct  them.  The  gene- 
rality of  parents  do  too  little ;  sonn  do  much, 
and  miss  their  reward,  because  they  look  not  to 
any  strength  beyond  their  own :  after  much  is 
done,  much  will  remain  undone :  for  the  entire 
regulation  of  the  heart  and  affections  is  not  the 
work  of  education  alone,  but  is  effected  by  the 
operation  of*divine  grace.  Will  it  be  account- 
ed enthusiasm  to  suggest,  *that  the  fervent 
effecttfal  prayer  of  a  righteous  parent  availeth 
much  V  and  to  observe  that  perhaps  the  reason 
why  so  many  anxious  mothers  fail  of  success  is, 
because  they  repoie  with  confidence  in  their  own 
■kill  and  labour,  neglecting  to  look  to  Him  with- 
out whose  blessing  they  do  but  labour  in  vain  7 

On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that 
■ome  pious  parents  havd  fallen  into  an  error  of 
an  opposite  kind?  From  a  full  conviction  that 
human  endeavours  are  vain,  and  that  it  is  Grod 
alone  who  can  change  the  heart,  they  are 
earnest  in  their  prayers,  but  not  so  earnest 
in  their  endeavours. — Such  parents  should  be 
reminded,  that  if  they  do  not  add  their  exer- 
tions to  their  prayers,  their  children  are  not 
likely  to  be  more  benefited  than  the  children 
of  those  who  do  not  add  their  prayers  to  their 
*  exertions.  What  God  has  joined,  let  no  man 
presume  to  separate.  It  U  the  work  of  Grod,  we 
readily  fl:knowledge,  to  implant  religion  in  the 
heart,  and  to  maintain  it  there  as  a  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  conduct.  And  is  it  not  the  same  God 
which  causes  the  corn  to  grow  7  Are  not  our 
natural  lives  constantly  preserved  by  His  power  7 
Who  will  deny  that  in  Him  we  live,  and  move, 
*  and  have  our  being  ?  But  how  are  these  works 
of  God  carried  on  7  By  means  which  he  has  ap- 
pointed. By  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  the 
corn  is  made  to  grow ;  by  food  the  body  is  sus- 
tained; and  by  religious  instruction  God  is 
pleased  to  work  upon  the  human  heart  But  un- 
less we  diligently  plough,  and  sow,  and  weed, 
and  manure,  have  we  any  right  to  depend  on 
the  refreshing  showers  and  ripening  suns  oC 
heaven  for  the  blessing  of  an  abundant  harvest  7 
As  &r  as  toe  see  the  ways  of  God,  all  his  works 
mre  earried  on  by  meanB.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
9ur  duty  to  use  the  means,  and  trust  in  God ;  to 
remember  that  God  will  not  work  without  the 
means ;  and  that  the  means  can  efiV^^t  nothing 
Wftboat  bis  blessing.    *  Paul  may  plant,  and 


ApoUos  water,  but  it  is  God  must  give  the  in- 
crease.  But  to  what  does  he  give  the  increase  7 
To  the  exertions  of  Paul  and  Apollos.  It  is 
never  said,  because  God  only  can  give  the  in- 
crease, that  Paul  and  Apollos  may  spare  their 
labour. 

It  is  one  grand  object  to  give  the  young  pro- 
bationer just  and  sober  views  of  the  world  on 
which  she  is  about  to  enter.  Instead  of  making 
her  bosom  bound  at  the  near  prospect  of  eman- 
cipation  from  her  instructors ;  instead  of  teach- 
ing  her  young  heart  to  dance  with  premature 
flutterings  as  the  critical  winter  draws  near  in 
which  she  is  to  come  out ;  instead  of  raising  a 
tumult  in  her  busy  imagination  at  tne  approach 
of  her  first  grovni  up  Ml^  an  event  held  out  as  ' 
forming  the  first  grand  epocha  of  a  female  life, 
as  the  period  from  which  a  fresh  computation, 
fixing  the  pleasures  and  independence  of  wo- 
manhood,  is  to  be  dated ;  instead  of  this,  endea- 
vour to  convince  her,  the  world  will  not  turn  out 
to  be  that  scene  of  unvarying  and  never-ending 
delights  which  she  has  perhaps  been  led  to  ex- 
pect, not  only  from  the  sanguine  temper  and 
warm  spirks  natural  to  youth,  but  from  the 
value  she  has  seen  put  on  those  showy  accom- 
plishments which  have  too  probably  been  fitting 
her  for  her  exhibition  in  life.  Teach  her  that 
this  world  is  not  a  stage  for  the  display  of  super- 
ficial or  even  of  shining  talent,  but  for  the  strict 
and  sober  exercise  of  fortitude,  temperance, 
meekness,  faith,  diligence,  and  self-denial ;  of 
her  due  performance  of  which  Christian  graces, 
angels  will  be  spectators,  and  God  the  judge. 
Teach  her  that  human  life  is  not  a  splendid  ro- 
mance, spangled  over  with  brilliant  adventures, 
and  enriched  with  extraordinary  occurrences, 
and  diversified  with  wonderful  Incidents  ;  lead 
her  not  to  expect  that  it  will  abound  with  scenes 
which  will  call  extraordinary  qualities  and  won- 
derful powers  into  perpetual  action;  and  for 
which,  if  she  acquit  herself  well,  she  will  be 
rewarded  with  proportionate  fame  and  certain 
commendation.  But  apprize  her  that  human 
life  is  a  true  history,  many  passages  of  which 
will  be  dull,  obscure,  and  uninteresting ;  some 
perhaps  tragical ;  but  that  whatever  gay  inci- 
dents and  ^easing  scenes  may  be  interspersed 
in  the  progress  of  the  piece,  yet,  finally  *  one 
event  happcneth  to  all  :*  to  all  there  is  one  awful 
and  infallible  catastrophe.  Apprize  her  that 
the  estimation  which  mankind  forms  of  merit 
is  not  always  just,  nor  is  its  praise  very  exactly  . 
proportioned  to  desert ;  tell  her  that  the  world 
weighs  actions  in  far  different  scales  from  *  the 
balance  of  the  sanctuary,,  and  estimates  worth 
by  a  far  different  standard  from  that  of  the  Gos- 
pel.  Apprize  her  that  while  her  purest  inten- 
tions  may  be  sometimes  calumniated,  and  her 
best  actions  misrepresented,  she  will  on  the 
other  hand,  be  liable  to  receive  commendation 
on  occasions  wherein  her  conscience  will  tell' 
her  she  has  not  deserved  it ;  and  that  she  may 
be  extolled  by  others  for  actions  for  which,  if 
she  be  honest,  she  will  condemn  herself. 

Do  not,  however,  give  her  a  gloomy  and  dis- 
couraging  picture  oi  the  world,  but  rather  seek 
to  give  her  a  just  and  sober  view  of  the  part  she 
will  have  to  act  in  it  And  restrain  the  im- 
petuosity 01  hope,  and  cool  the  ardour  of  ex  pec- 
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tation,  by  explaining  to  her,  that  this  part,  even 
in  her  best  eatate,  will  probably  consist  in  a 
succession  of  petty  trials,  and  a  round  of  quiet 
duties,  which,  if  well  performed,  though  they 
will  make  little  or  no  figure  in  the  book  of  fame, 
will  prove  of  vast  importance  to  her  in  that  day 
when  umther  *book  is  opened,  and  the  judg- 
ment is  set,  and  every  one  will  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether 
they  be  good  or  bad.* 

Say  not  that  these  just  and  sober  views  will 
cruelly  wither  her  young  hopes,  blast  her  bud- 
ding prospects,  and  deaden  the  innocent  satis- 
factions  of  life.  It  is  not  true.  There  is,  hap. 
pily,  an  active  spring  in  the  mind  of  youth 
which  bounds  with  fresh  vigour  and  uninjured 
elasticity  from  any  such  temporary  depression. 
And  though  her  feelings,  tastes  and  passions, 
will  all  be  against  you,  if  yau  set  before  her  a 
faithful  delineation  of  life,  yet  it  will  be  some- 
thing to  get  her  judgment  on  your  side.  It  is 
no  unkind  office  to  assist  the  short  view  of  youth 
witii  the  aids  of  long-sighted  experience ;  to 
enable  them  to  discover  spots  in  the  brightness 
of  that  world  which  dazzles  them  in  prospect, 
though  it  is  probable  they  will  aflcr  all  choose 
to  believe  their  own  eyes,  rather  than  the  offer- 
ed glass. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

On  female  study^  and  initiation  into  knowledge, 
— Error  of  cultivating  the  imagination  to  the 
neglect  of  the  judgment, — Bookb  of  reasoning 
recommended. 

As  this  little  work  by  no  means  assumes  the 
character  of  a  general  scheme  of  education,  the 
author  has  purposely  avoided  expatiating  largely 
on  any  kind  of  instruction,  but  as  it  happens  to 
be  connected,  either  immediately  or  remotely 
with  objects  of  a  moral  or  religious  nature. 
Of  course  she  has  been  so  fp.r  from  thinking  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  enumeration  of 
those  popular  books  which  are  used  in  general 
instruction,  that  she  has  purposely  forborn  to 
mention  any.  With  such  books  the  rising 
generation  is  far  more  copiously  and  ably  fur- 
nished  than  any  that  has  preceded  it ;  and  out 
of  an  excellent  variety  the  judicious  instructor 
can  hardly  fail  to  make  such  a  selection  as  shall 
be  beneficial  to  the  pupil. 

But  while  duo  praise  ought  not  to  be  withheld 
from  the  improved  methods  of  communicating 
the  elements  of  general  knowledge ;  yet  is  there 
not  some  danger  that  our  very  advantages  may 
lead  us  into  error,  by  causing  us  to  repose  so 
confidently  on  the  multiplied  helps  which  facili* 
tate  the  entrance  into  learning,  as  to  render  our 
pupils  superficial  through  the  very  facility  of 
acquirement  7  Where  so  much  is  done  for  them, 
may  they  not  be  led  to  do  too  little  for  them- 
selves  7  and  besides  that  exertion  may  slacken 
for  want  of  a  spur,  may  there  not  be  a  moral 
disadvantage  in  possessing  young  persons  with 
the  notion  that  learning:  may  be  acquired  with- 
out  diligence,  and  knowledge  be  attained  with- 
ottt  labour  7  Sound  education  nevQr  can  be  made 


a  *  primrose  path  of  dalliance.*  Do  what  we 
will  we  cannot  cheat  children  into  learning,* or 
play  them  into  knowledge,  according  to  the 
conciliating  smoothness  of  tlie  modem  creed, 
and  the  selfish  indolence  of  the  modem  habits. 
There  is  no  idle  way  to  any  acquisitions  which 
really  deserve  the  name.  And  as  Euclid,  in 
or^er  to  repress  the  impetuous  vanity  of  great 
ness,  told  his  sovereign  that  there  was  no  roys 
way  to  geometry,  so  the  fond  mother  may  be 
assured  that  there  is  no  short  cut  to  any  other 
kind  of  learning ;  no  privileged  by-path  cleared 
from  the  thorns  and  briars  of  repulse  and  diffi- 
culty, for  the  accommodation  of  opulent  inac- 
tivity or  feminine  weakness.  The  tree  of 
knowledge,  as  a  punishment,  perhaps,  for  its 
having  been  at  first  unfairly  tasted  cannot  now 
be  claimed  without  difficulty;  and  this  very 
^circumstance  serves  afterwards  to  fttrnish  not 
only  literary  pleasures,  but  moral  advantages. 
For  the  knowledge  which  is  acquired  by  un- 
wearied  assftiuity,  is  lasting  in  the  possession, 
and  sweet  to  the  possessor ;  both  perhaps  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  and  labour  of  the  acquisition. 
And  though  an  able  teacher  ought  to  endeavour, 
b^  improving  the  communicating  faculty  in 
himself  (for  many  know  what  they  cannot  teach) 
to  soflen  every  difficulty ;  yet  in  »spite  of  the  . 
kindness  and  ability  with  which  he  will  smooth 
every  obstruction,  it  is  probably  among  the  wise 
institutions  of  Providence  that  great  difficQi- 
ties  should  still  remain.  For  education  is  but 
an  initiation  into  that  life  of^trial  to  which  we 
are  introduced  on  our  entrance  into  this  world 
It  is  the  first  breaking  into  that  state  of  toil  anc 
labour  to  which  we  are  born,  and  to  which  sic 
has  made  us  liable ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  sub* 
ject  the  pains  taken  in  the  acquisition  of  learn 
ing  may  be  converted  to  higher  uses  than  such 
as  are  purely  literary. 

Will  it  not  be  ascribed  to  a  captious  singa 
larity,  if  I  venture  to  remark  that  real  know 
ledge  and  real  piety,  though  they  may  have 
gained  in  many  instances,  have  suffered  in. 
others  from  that  profusion  of  little,  amusing, 
sentimental  books  with  which  the  youthful  if- 
brary  overflows?  Abundance  has  its  dangers 
as  well  as  scarcity.  In  the  first  place  may  not 
the  multiplicity  of  these  alluring  little  works 
increase  the  natural  reluctance  to  those  more 
dry  and  uninteresting  studies  of  which,  afler  all, 
the  rudiments  of  every  part  of  learning  mu$i 
consist?  And  secondly,  is  there  not  fome  dan- 
ger  (though  there  are  many  honourable  excep. 
tions)  that  some  of  those  engaging  narratives 
may  serve  to  infuse  into  the  youthful  heart  a 
sort  of  spurious  goodness,  a  confidence  of  virtue, 
a  parade  of  charity  7  And  that  the  benevolent 
actions  with  the  recital  of  which  they  abound, 
when  they  are  not  made  to  flow  from  any  source 
but  feeling,  may  tend  to  inspire  a  self-com- 
placency, a  self-gratulation,  *  a  stand  by,  for  I 
am  holier  than  thou  !*  May  not  the  success  with 
which  the  good  deeds  of  the  iiuie  nerocs  are 
uniformly  crowned ;  the  invariaole  reward  which 
is  made  the  instant  concomitant  of  well  doingf, 
furnish  the  younsf  reader  with  false  views  of 
the  condition  of  life,  and  the  future  cf  the  di- 
vine dealmgs  with  men  7  May  mcy  noi  no»p  to 
suggest  0  false  standard  of  morals,  to  infu99  « 
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love  of  popularity  and  an  anxiety  for  praise,  in 
tlic  place  of  that  simple  and  unostentatious  rule 
ofdoinjf  whatever  good  we  do,  because  it  is  the 
will  of  God  ?  The  universal  substitution  of  this 
principle  would  tend  to  purify  the  worldly  mo- 
rality of  many  a  popular  little  story.  And  there 
are  few  dangers  which  good  parents  will  more 
earefully  guard  against  than  that  of  giving  their 
children  a  mere  political  piety;  that  sort  of  reli- 
gion which  just  goes  to  make  people  more  re- 
spectable, and  to  stand  well  with  the  world  ;  a 
religion  which  is  to  save  appearances  without 
inculcating  realities ;  a  religion  which  affects  to 
*  preach  peace  and  good  will  to  men,'  but  which 
forgets  to  give  *  glory  to  God  in  the  highest/* 

There  is  a  certain  precocity  of  mind  which  is 
much  helped  on  bv  these  superficial  modes  of 
instruction ;  for  frivolous  reading  will  produce 
its  correspondent  effect,  in  much  less  time  than 
books  of  solid  instruction;  the  imagination  being 
liable  to  be  worked  upon,  and  the  feelings  to  be 
set  a-going,  much  faster  than  the  understanding 
can  be  opened  and*  the  judgment  enlightened. 
A  talent  for  conversation  should  be  the  result  of 
instruction,  not  its  precursor ;  it  is  a  golden  fruit 
when  suffered  to  ripen  gradually  on  tlie  tree  of 
knowledge ;  but  if  forced  in  the  hot-bed  of  a  cir- 
culating library,  it  will  turn  out  worthless  and 
Yapid  in  proportion  as  it  was  artificial  and  pre- 
mature. Girls  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
devour  a  multitude  of  frivolous  books  will  con- 
verse and  write  with  a  far  greater  appearance 
of  skill  as  to  style  and  sentiment  at  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  old,  than  those  of  a  more  advan- 
ced age,  who  are  under  the  discipline  of  severer 
studies :  but  the  former  having  early  attained 
to  that  low  standard  which  Jiad  been  held  out  to 
them,  become  stationary ;  while  the  latter,  qui- 
etljr  progressive,  are  passing  through  just  gra- 
dations to  a  higher  strain  of  mind ;  and  those 
who  early  begin  with  talking  ^nd  writing  like 
women  commonly  end  with  linking  and  acting 
like  children. 

I  would  not  however  prohibit  such  works  of 
imagination  as  suit  this  early  period.  When 
moderately  used  they  serve  to  stretch  the  facul- 
ties  and  expand  the  mind  :  but  I  should  prefer 
works  of  vigorous  genius  and  pure  unmixed  fa- 
ble to  many  of  those  tame  and  more  affected 
moral  stories,  which  are  not  grounded  on  Chris- 
tian  principle.  I  should  suggest  the  use  on  the 
one  hand  of  original  and  acknowledged  fictions: 
and  on  the  otlier,  of  accurate  and  simple  facts ; 
so  that  truth  and  fable  may  ever  be  kept  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  in  the  mind.  There  is  some- 
thing  that  kindles  fancy,  awakens  genius  and 
excites  new  ideas  in  many  of  the  bold  fictions 
of  the  east  And  there  is  one  peculiar  merit  in 
the  Arabian  and  some  other  Oriental  tales, 
which  is,  that  they  exhibit  striking,  and  in  ma- 
n^  respects  faithful  views  of  the  manners,  ha- 
bits, customs,  and  religion  of  their  respective 

*  An  ini^nioue  (and  in  many  respects  useful)  French 
TYeatiup  on  Education,  has  too  much  encouraged  this 
political  piety,  by  cnnaidering  religion  as  a  thins  of  hu- 
man invention,  rathf^r  than  of  divine  institution  ;  as  a 
thins  creditable,  rather  than  commanded ;  by  erecting 
the  doctrine  of  expediency  in  the  room  of  Christian  aim* 
friicity ;  and  wearin:r  away  the  spirit  of  truth,  by  the 
substitution  of  o^^^'.sional  deceit,  equivocation  subter- 
ftiKO  and  mental  resttrvation. 


countries ;  so  that  some  tincture  of  real  local 
information  is  acquired  by  the  perusal  of  the 
wildest  fable,  which  will  not  be  without  its  use 
in  aiding  the  future  associations  of  the  mind  in 
all  that  relates  to  eastern  history  and  literature. 

The  irregular  fancy  of  women  is  not  suffi- 
ciently  subdued  by  early  application,  nor  tamed 
by  labour,  and  the  kind  of  knowledge  tbey  com- 
monly do  acquire  is  early  attained  ;  and  being 
chiefly  some  slight  acquisition  of  the  memory, 
something  which  is  given  them  to  get  off  by 
themselves,  and  not  grounded  in  their  minds  by 
comment  and  conversation,  it  is  easy  lost  The 
superficial  question-BLnd-answer-wd^y  for  instance, 
in  which  they  often  learn  history,  furnishes  the 
mind  with  little  to  lean"  on :  the  events  being 
detached  and  separated,  the  actions  having  no 
links  to  unite  them  with  each  other ;  the  cha- 
racters not  being  interwoven  by  mutual  relation: 
the  chronology  being  reduced  to  disconnected 
dates,  instead  of  presenting  an  unbroken  series; 
of  oAirse,  neither  events,  actions,  characters, 
nor  chronology,  fasten  themselves  on  the  under- 
standing, but  rather  float  in  the  memory  as  so 
many  detached  episodes,  than  contribute  to  form 
the  mind  and  to  enrich  the  judgment  of  the 
reader,  in  the  important  soience  of  men  and 
manners. 

The  swarms  of  Abridgments,  Beauties,  and 
Compendiums,  which  form  too  considerable  a 
part  of  a  young  lady's  library,  may  be  consider- 
ed in  many  instances  as  an  infallible  receipt  for 
making  a  superficial  mind.  The  names  of  the 
renowned  characters  in  history  thus  become  fa- 
miliar  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  can  neither 
attach  to  the  ideas  of  the  person,  the  series  of 
his  actions,  nor  the  peculiarities  of  his  character. 
A  few  fine  passages  from  the  poets  (passages 
perhaps  which  derived  their  chief  beauty  from 
their  position  and  connexion)  are  huddled  to- 
gether  by  some  extract-maker,  whose  brief  and 
disconnected  patches  of  broken  and  discordant 
materials,  while  they  inflame  young  readers 
with  the  vanity  of  reciting,  neither  fill  the  mind 
nor  form  the  taste,  and  it  is  not  difRcull  to  trace 
back  to  their  shallow  sources  the  hackneyed 
quotations  of  certain  accomplished  young  ladies,, 
who  will  be  frequently  found  not  to  have  come 
legitimately  by  any  thing  they  know.  I  mean 
not  to  have  drawn  it  from  its  true  spring,  the 
original  works  of  the  author  from  which  some 
beauty-monger  has  severed  it  Pluman  inconsis- 
tency  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  wants  to  com- 
bine two  irreconcilcable  things;  it  strives  to 
unite  the  reputation  of  knowledge  with  the  plea- 
sures of  knowledge,  forgetting  that  nothing  that 
is  valuable  can  be  obtained  witliont  sacrifices, 
and  that  if  wo  would  -purchase  knowledge,  we 
must  pay  for  it  the  fair  and  lawful  price  of  time 
and  industry.  For  this  extract-reading,  while 
it  accommodates  itself  to  the  convenience,  illus. 
trates  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
The  appetite  for  pleasure,  and  that  love  of  ease 
and  indolence  which  is  generated  by  it,  leave 
little  time  or  taste  for  sound  improvement;  while 
the  vanity,  which  is  equally  a  characteristic  of 
the  existing  f  sriod,  puts  in  its  claim  also  for  in- 
dul£rence,  and  contrives  to  figure  away  by  thosa 
little  snatches  of  ornamental  reading,  caught  in 
tho  short  intervals  of  successive  amusements 
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Betides,  the  Uite,  thus  pampered  with  deli, 
ciout  morsels,  i«  early  vitiated.  The  yoong 
reader  of  these  clustered  beauties  conoeiree  a 
diarelidh  for  every  ihimg  which  is  plain,  and 
grows  impatient,  if  obliged  to  get  through  those 
equally  necessary  though  less  showy  parts  of  a 
work,  in  which  perhaps  the  author  gives  the 
best  proof  of  bis  iudgmeot  by  keeping  under 
that  (Ascasional  brilliancy  and  incidental  orna- 
ment, of  which  these  superficial  students  are  in 
constant  pursuit  In  all  welKwritten  books, 
there  is  much  that  is  good  which  is  not  danling ; 
and  these  shallow  critics  should  be  taught,  that 
it  is  for  the  embellishment  of  the  more  tame  and 
unintaresting  parts  of  his  Work,  that  the  judi- 
cious poet  commonly  reserves  those  flowers, 
whose  beauty  is  defaced  when  they  are  plucked 
from  the  garland  into  which  he  had  so  skilfully 
woven  them. 

The  remark,  however,  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
abridgments,  is  by  no  means  of  general  appli- 
cation ;  there  are  many  valuable  works  ,which 
from  their  bulk  would  be  almost  inaeoessible  to 
a  great  number  of  readers,  and  a  oonsidorable 
part  of  which  may  not  be  generally  useful. 
Even  in  the  best  written  books  there  is  often 
superfluous  matter ;  authors  are  apt  to  get  eoa> 
moured  of  their  subject,  and  to  dwell  too  long 
on  it :  every  person  cannot  find  time  to  read  a 
longer  work  ou  any  subject,  and  yet  it  may  be 
well  for  them  to  know  somelhing  on  almost 
every  subject ;  thoae,  therefore,  who  abrid|{e  vo. 
luminous  works  judiciously,  render  service  to 
the  commuhity.  But  there  seems,  if  I  may 
venture  the  remark,  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  use 
of  abridgments.  They  are  put  systematically 
into  the  iiands  of  youths  who  have,  or  ought  to 
have,  leisure  fiir  the  works  at  large;  while 
abridgments  seem  more  ifomediately  calculated 
for  persons  in  more  advanced  life,  who  wislk  to 
recall  something  they  had  forgotten ;  who  want 
to  restore  old  ideas  rather  than  acquire  new 
ones ;  or  they  are  useful  for  persons  immersed 
in  the  business  of  the  world ;  who  have  little 
leisure  for  voluminous  reading :  they  are  excel- 
lent to  refresh  the  mind,  but  not  competent  to 
form  it ;  they  serve  to  bring  back  what  had  been 
formerly  knovn,  but  do  not  supply  a  fund  of 
knowledtre. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  analogy  between  the 
mental  an<i  bodily  conformation  of  women.  The 
instructor  therefore  should  imitate  the  physi- 
cian. If  the  latter  prescribe  bracing  medicines 
for  a  body  of  which  delicacy  is  the  disease,  the 
former  would  do  well  to  prohibit  relaxing  read- 
ing for  a  mind  which  is  already  of  too  soft  a 
texture,  and  should  strengthen  its  feeble  tone  by 
invij^orating  reading. 

By  soilness,  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  mean 
imbecility  of  understanding,  but  natural  softness 
of  heart,  and  pliancy  of  temper,  together  with 
that  indolence  of  spirit  which  is  fostered  by  in- 
dulging in  seducing  books,  and  in  the  general 
habits  of  fashionable  life. 

I  mean  not  here  to  recommend  books  which 
are  immediately  religious,  but  such  as  exercise 
the  reasoning  faculties,  teach  the  mind  to  get 
acquainted  with  its  own  nature,  and  to  stir  up 
its  own  powers.  Let  not  a  timid  young  lady 
start  if  I  should  venture  to  recommend  tc  her. 


ina-l 


after  a  proper  course  of  preparatory  reading,  to 
swallow  and  digest  such  strong  meat  as  W^tf  a 
or  Duncan*s  little  book  of  Logic,  some  part  of 
Mr.  Lockers  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand, 
ing,  and  bishop  Batler*s  Analogy.  Where  there 
is  leisure,  and  capacity,  and  an  able  friend  tc 
comment  and  to  counsel,  works  of  this  nature 
might  be  profitably  substituted  in  the  place  of 
so  much  English  sentiment,  French  philoso]>hy 
Italian  love-songs,  and  fantastic  Geraaan  image- 
ry  and  magic  wonders. — While  such  enervating 
or  absurd  books  sadly  disqualify  the  reader  for 
solid  pursuit  or  vigorous  thinking,  the  studiei 
here  reoon  mended  would  act  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  mind  as  a  kind  of  alterative,  and,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  would  help  to 
brace  the  intellectual  stamina.  ^ 

This  suggestion,  is,  however,  by  no  means 
tended  to  exclude  works  of  taste  and  imagine- 
tion,  which  must  always  make  the  ornamental 
part,  and  of  course  a  very  considerable  part,  of 
female  stu4ie8*  It  is  only  intimated,  that  they 
should  not  Ibrm  them  entirely  and  exclusively. 
For  what  is  called  igy,  tough  reading,  indepen- 
dent of  the  knowledge  it  conveys,  is  useful  as  an 
habit,  and  wboloiome  as  an '  exercise.  Serious 
study  serves  to  harden  the  mind  for  more  trying 
conflicts ;  it  lifts  the  reader  from  sensation  to 
intellect;  it  abstracts  her  from  the  world  and 
its  vanities ;  it  fixes  a  wandering  spirit,  and  for- 
tifies a  weak  one ;  it  divorces  her  from  matter ; 
it  corrects  the  spirit  of  trifling  which  she  natu- 
rally contracts  from  the  frivolous  turn  of  female 
conversation  and  the  petty  nature  of  female  em- 
ployments ;  it  concentrates  her  attention,  assists 
her  in  a  habit  of  excluding  trivial  thoughts,  and 
thus  even  helps  to  qualify  her  for  religious  pur- 
suits.— Yes,  I  repeat  it,  there  is  to  woman  a 
Christian  use  to  be  made  of  sober  studies ;  while 
books  of  an  opposite  cast,  however  unexception- 
able they  may  be  sometimes  found  in  point  of 
expression,  however  free  from  evil  in  its  more 
gross  and  palpable  shapes,  yet  from  their  very 
nature  and  constitution  they  excite  a  spirit  of 
relaxation;  by  exhibiting  scenes  and  suggesting 
ideas  which  soften  the  mind  and  set  the  fanc^ 
at  work ;  they  tajie  off  wholesome  restraints,  di- 
minish sober-mindedness,  hnpair  the  general 
powers  of  resistance,  and  at  best  feed  habits  of 
improper  indulgence,  and  nourish  a  vain  and  i 
visionary  indolence,  which  lays  the  mind  open 
to  error  and  tlie  heart  to  seduction.  J 

Women  are  little  accustomed  to  close  reason- 
ing on  any  subject ;  stlU  less  do  they  inure  their 
mmds  to  consider  partionlar  parts  of  a  subject ; 
they  are  not  habituated  to  turn  a  truth  round, 
and  view  it  in  all  ita  varied  aspects  and  positions, 
and  this  perhapa  is  one  cause  (as  will  be  obser- 
ved in  another  place*)  of  the  too  great  confidence 
they  are  disposed  to  place  in  their  own  opinions. 
Though  their  imagination  is  already  too  lively, 
and  their  judgment  naturally  incorrect ;  in  edu- 
cating them  we  go  on  to  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion,  while  we  neglect  the  regulation  of  the 
judgment  They  already  want  ballast,  and  we 
make  their  education  consist  in  continually 
crowding  more  sail  than  they  can  carry.  Their 
intellectual  powers  being  so  little  strengthened 
by  exercise,  makes  every  petty  business  appeal 
*  See  Chapter  on  Oonvarsations. 
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«  hardship  to  them:  whereas  eerioofl  study 
would  bo  u^ful,  were  it  only  that  it  leads  the 
mind  to  t]ie  habit  of  conquering^  difficulties.  But 
k  is  peculiarly  hard  to  turn  at  once  fVom  the  in- 
dolent repose  of  light  reading,  from  the  con- 
cerns of  mere  animal  life,  the  objects  of  sense, 
or  the  frivolousness  of  female  chit  chat ;  it  is 
peculiarly  hard,  I  say,  to  a  mind  so  softened,  to 
rescue  itself  from  the  dominion  of  self-indul- 
genoe,  to  resume  its  powers,  to  call  home  its 
scattered  strength,  to  shut  out  CAcry  foreign  in- 
trusion, to  force  back  a  spring  so  unnaturally 
bent,  and  to  devote  itself  to  religious  reading,  to 
active  business,  to  sober  refld  lion,  to  self-exa- 
mination.  Whereas  to  an.  intellect  accustomed 
to  think  at  all,  the  difficulty  of  thinking  seriously 
js  obviously  lessened. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  desire  to  make  scholastic 
ladies  or  female  dialecticians ;  but  there  is  little 
faar  that  the  kind  of  books  here  recommended, 
if  thoroughly  studied,  and  not  superficially 
skimmed,  will  make  them  pedants  or  induce 
conceit ;  for  by  showing  them  the  possible  pow- 
ers of  the  human  mind,  ^ou  will  bring  them  to 
see  the  littleness  of  their  own ;  and  surely  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  mind,  to  regulate,  to  in- 
form it ;  to  show  it  its  own  ignorance  and  \ts 
own  nature,  does  not  seem  the  way  to  puff  it 
op. — Dut  let  her  who  is  disposed  to  be  elated 
with  her  literary  acquisitions,  check  the  rising 
Tanity  by  calling  to  mind  the  Just  remark  of 
Swiil,  *  that  aflerall  her  boasted  acquirements, 
a  woman  will,  generally  speaking,  bo  found  to 
possess  less  of  what  is  called  learning  than  a 
qqnamon  school-boy.* 
f^  Neither  is  there  any  fear  that  this  sort  of 
treading  will  convert  ladies  into  authors. — The 
^direct  contrary  effect  will  be  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  perusal  of  writers  who  throw  the 
generality  of  readers  at  such  an  unapproachable 
distance  as  to  check  presumption,  instead  of  ex- 
citing it  Who  are  those  ever  multiplying  au  • 
thors  that  with  unparalleled  fecundity  are  over- 
stocking the  world  with  their  quick  suceeedin? 
progeny  ?  They  are  novel- writbrs;  the  easi- 
ness of  whose  productions  is  at  once  the  cause 
of  their  own  fruiffulnees,  ami  of  the  almost  infi. 
nitely  numerous  race  of  imitators  to  whom  they 
give  birth.    Such  is  the  frightful  facility  of  this 

ries  of  composition,  that  every  raw  girl,  while 
reads,  is  tempted  to  fancy  that  she  can  also 
write.  And  as  Alexander,  on  perusing  the  Iliad, 
found  by  congenial  sympathy  the  imago  of 
Achilles  stamped  on  his  own  ardent  soul,  and 
felt  himself  the  hero  he  was  studying  ;  and  us 
Corregio,  on  first  beholding  a  picture  which  ex- 
hibited the  perfection  of  the  graphic  art,  pro- 
phetically felt  all  his  own  future  greatness,  and 
cried  out  in  rapture,  *  And  I  too  am  a  painter !' 
B  $  a  thorough-paced  novel-reading  miss,  at  the 
close  of  every  tissue  of  hackneyed  adventures, 
feels  within  herself  the  stirring  impulse  of  cor- 
responding genius,  and  triumphantly  exclaims, 
*  And  I  tou  am  an  author  1*  The  glutted  imagi- 
nation soon  overflows  with  the  redundance  of 
cheap  sentiment  and  plentiful  incident,  and  by 
a  sort  of  arithmetical  proportion,  is  enabled  by 
tlie  perusal  of  any  three  novels,  to  produce  s 
fourth ;  till  every  fresh  production,  like  the  pro- 
tlific  progeny  of  Banquo,  is  followed  by — 
1    Vol-  L 
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Aiiother,  and  another,  and  anothcri 

Is  a  lady,  however  destitute  of  talents,  cfiuca 
tion,  or  knowledge  of  the  world,  whose  studies 
have  been  completed  by  a  circulating  library,  in 
any  distress  of  mind  ?  the  writing  a  novel  sug- 
gests itself  as  the  best  soother  of  her  sorrows! 
Does  she  labour  under  any  depression  of  cir- 
cumstances?  writing  a  novel  occurs,  as  the  rea^ 
diest  receipt  for  mending  them !  And  slie  so- 
laces  her  imagination  wiUi  the  conviction  that 
the  subscription  which  ha9  been  extorted  by  her 
importunity,  or  given  to  her  necessities,  has 
bocn  offered  as  an  homage  to  her  geniuH.  And 
this  confidence  instantly  levies  a  fresh  contribu- 
tion for  a  succeeding  work.  Capacity  and  cul- 
tivation are  so  little  taken  into  the  account,  that 
writing  a  book  seems  to  be  now  considered  as 
the  only  sure  resource  which  Uie  idle  and  the 
illiterate  have  always  la  their  power. 

May  Ihe  author  be  indulged  in  a  short  dlgres- 
sion  while  she  remarks, '  Uiough  rather  out  of 
its  place,  that  the  corruption  occasioned  by  those 
books  has  spread  so  wide,  and  descended  so  low, 
as  to  have  become  one  of  the  most  universal,  as 
well  as  most  pernicious  sources  of  corruption 
among  us.  Not  only  among  milliners,  mantua- 
makers,  and  other  trader  where  numbers  work 
together,  the  labour  of  one  girl  is  frequently  sa- 
crificed, that  she  may  be  spared  to  read  those 
mischievous  books  to  the  others;  but  she  has 
been  Assured  by  clergymen  whc  have  witnessed 
the  fact,  that  th^y  are  procured  and  greedily 
read  in  the  wards  of  our  hospitals  \  an  awfbl 
hfnt,  that  those  who  teach  the  poor  to  read, 
should  not  only  take  care  to  furnish  them  with 
principles  which  will  lead  them  to  abhor  corrupt 
books,  but  that  they  should  also  furnish  them 
with  such  books  as  shall  strengthen  and  confirm  i 
their  principles.*  And  let  every  Christian,  re- 1 
member,  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  entermff 
truly  into  the  spirit  of  tliat  divine  prayer,  which 
petitions  that  the  name  of  God  may  be  *  hallow- 
ed,' that  his  *  kingdom  (of  grace)  may  come,' 
and  that  *  his  will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven,'  tliat  by  eacH*  individual  contributing 
according  to  his  measure  to  accomplish  the 
work  for  which  he  prays ;  for  to  pray  tJiat  these 

*  The  above  Oiets  Airnish  no  ailment  on  tlie  tide  ot 
those  whojvmiW  keep  the  poor  in  ignorance.  Those 
who  cannot  read  can  hear,  and  are  likely  to  liear  to 
worse  purpose  than  tiiosc  who  have  been  better  taught. 
And  that  ignorance  furnislics  no  security  for  integrity 
either  in  morals  or  politics^lhe  late  revolts  in  more  than 
one  country,  remarkable  for  the  ignorance  or  the  poor 
Ailly  illUKlrate.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  above 
f^cis  may  tend  to  impress  ladies  with  the  importance  of 
superintending  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  and  of  mak- 
ing it  an  indispensable  part  of  their  charity  to  give  them 
moral  and  religious  books. 

The  late  celebrated  Henry  Fielding  (a  man  not  likely 
to  be  suspected  of  over-strictness)  assured  a  particular 
fViend  of  the  autlior,  that  during  his  long  admini.«lraiion 
of  Justice  in  Bow-street,  only  six  Scotclnnen  were 
brought  before  him.  The  remark  did  not  proct-ed  from 
any  national  partiality  in  the  magistrate,  but  wa»  pro- 
duced bv  him  in  proof  of  tlie  effect  of  a  sob4?r  and  reli- 
gious education  among  the  lower  ranks,  un  their  morals 
and  conduct. 

See  forther  the  sentiments  of  a  still  more  celebrated 
colemporary  on  llie  duty  of  instructing  the  poor.—'  We 
have  been  taught  that  the  circumstance  of  the  Gospels 
being  preached  to  tlie  poor  w;.b  one  of  tlie  surest  tests 
of  its  mission.  We  think,  tlicrefore,  that  those  do  not 
believe  it  who  do  not  take  care  it  should  be  preached  to 
•be  ifoot.— Burke  on  the  Ffnek  Revolution, 
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ffreat  objects  may  be  promoted,  without  contri- 
buting to  their  promotion  by  our  exertioasi  our 
money,  and  our  influence,  is  a  palpable  incon- 
sistency. 


CHAP.  IX. 

On  the  religiouB  and  moral  use  of  hUtory  and 
geography. 

While  every  sort  of  nsefbl  knowledge  shr^uld 
be  carefully  imparted  to  youn^  persons,  it  should 
be  imparted  not  merely  for  its  own  sake,  but 
also  for  the  sake  of  its  subserviency  to  higher 
things.  All  human  learning  should  be  taught, 
not  as  an  end,  but  a  means ;  and  in  this  view 
even  a  lesson  of  history  or  geography  may  be 
.  converted  into  a  lesson  of  religion.  In  the  study 
of  history,  the  instructor  will  acoustom  the  pu- 
pil  not  merely  to  store  her  memory  with  facts 
and  anecdotes,  and  to  ascertain  dates  and  epochs: 
but  she  will  accustom  her  also  to  trace  effects 
to  their  causes,  to  examine  the  secret  springs 
of  action,  and  accurately  to  observe  the  opera- 
tions of  the  passions.  It  is  only  meant  to  notice 
here  some' few  of  the  moral  benefits  which  may 
bo  derived  from  judicious  perusal  of  history  ; 
and  from  amon^  other  points  of  instruction,  I 
select  the  followmg  :* 

The  study  of  nistory  may  serve  to  give  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  corruption  of  human 
nature : 

It  may  help  to  show  the  plan  of  Providence 
in  the  directioa  of  events,  and  in  the  use  of  un- 
worthy instruments : 

It  may  assist  in  the  vindication  of  Providence, 
in  the  common  failure  of  virtue,  and  the  frequent 
success  of  vice : 

It  may  lead  to  a  distrust  of  otir  own  judg- 
ment : 

It  may  contribute  U>  our  improvement  in  self- 
knowledge. 

But  to  prove  to  the  pupil  the  important  doc- 
trine of  human  corruption  from  the  study  of 
history,  will  require  a  truly  Christian  commen- 
tator  in  the  friend  with  whom  the  work  is  pe- 
rused. For,  from  the  low  standard  of  right  esta- 
blished by  the  generality  of  historians,  who 
erect  so  many  persons  into  good  characters  who 
fall  short  of  the  true  idea  of  Christian  virtue,  the 
unassisted  reader  will  be  liable  to  form  very  im- 
perfect views  of  what  is  real  goodness;  and 
will  conclude,  as  his  author  sometimes  does,  that 
the  true  idea  of  human  nature  is  to  be  taken 

*It  wnre  to  be  wished  that  more  historians  reseinbled 
the  exc<Mlent  Rollin  in  the  religious  and  moral  turn 
given  to  his  writings  of  this  kind.— But  here  may  I  be 
permilietl  to  observe  incidentally  (for  it  ft  not  immedi- 
ately analogous  to  my  stibjccl)  that  there  is  one  disad- 
vantaffo  wljich  at'ends  the  common  practice  of  setting 

foung  Indiet*  to  read  ancient  history  and  geography  in 
'rcnch  or  Italian,  who  have  not  been  previously  well 
grounded  in  ihn  pronunciation  of  classical  names  of 
persons  and  places  in  our  own  language.  Tlie  foreign 
termination  of  Grppk  and  Roman  names  are  often  very 
different  from  the  English,  and  where  they  arc  first  ac- 
quired are  frequently  retained  and  adopted  in  their 
stead,  so  as  to  give  an  illiterate  appearance  to  the  con- 
versation of  Kome  women  who  are  not  really  ignorant. 
And  thi«  rl'fictive  pronunciation  is  the  more  to  be 
guarded  a?  linst  in  the  education  of  ladies  who  are  not 
laufbt  qua.AUi/  as  boys  arc. 


from  the  medium  between  his  best  and  his  worst 
characters ;  without  acquiring  a  just  notion  of 
that  prevalence  of  evil;  which,  in  spite  of  those 
few  brighter  luminaries  that  here  and  there  just 
serve  to  gild  the  gloom  of  history,  tends  abun- 
dantly  to  establish  the  doctrine.  It  will  indeed 
be  continually  esUblishing  itself  by  those  who, 
in  werusing  the  history  of  mankind,  carefully 
mark  the  rise  and  progress  of  sin,  from  the  first 
timid  irruption  of  an  evil  thought,  to  the  fearless 
accomplishment  of  the  abhorred  crime  in  which 
that  thought  has  ended:  from  the  indignant 
question,  *  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should 
do  this  great  thing  ?'•  to  the  perpetration  of  that 
very  enormity  of  which' the  self-acquitting  de. 
linquent  could  not  endure  the  slightest  sugges- 
tion. 

In  this  connexion  may  it  not  be  observed, 
that  young  persons  should  be  put  on  their  guard 
against  a  too  implicit  belief  in  the  flattering  ac- 
counts which  many  voyage  writers  are  fond  of 
exhibiting  of  the  virtue,  amiableness,  and  be- 
nignity, of  some  of  the  countries  newly  disco- 
vered  by  our  circumnavigators;  that  they  should 
learn  to  suspect  the  superior  goodness  ascribed 
to  the  Hindoos,  and  particularly  the  account  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Belew  Islands  ?  These 
last  indeed  have  been  represented  as  having  al 
most  escaped  the  universal  taint  of  our  common 
nature,  and  would  seem  by  their  purity  !o  have 
sprung  from  another  ancestor  than  Adam. 

We  cannot  forbear  suspecting  that  these  pleas- 
ing, but  somewhat  overcharged  portraits  of  rnan 
in  his  natural  state,  are  drawn  with  the  invidi- 
ous  design,  by  counteracting  the  doctrine  of  hu- 
man corruption,  to  degrade  the  value  and  even 
destroy  the  necessity  of  the  Christian  sacrifice ; 
by  insinuating  that  uncultivated  man  is  so  dis- 
posed to  rectitude  as  to  supersede  the  occasion 
for  that  redemption  which  is  professedly  design- 
ed for  sinners.  That  in  countries  professing 
Christianity,  very  many  are  not  Christians  will 
be  too  readily  granted.  Yet  to  say  nothing  of 
the  vast  superiority  of  goodness  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  really  governed  by  Christianity, 
is  there  not  something  even  in  her  reflex  light 
which  guides  to  greater  purity  many  of  thoee 
who  do  not  profess  to  walk  by  it ;  I  doubt  inucb, 
if  numbers  of  the  unbelievers  of  a  Christian 
country,  from  the  sounder  views  and  better  ha- 
bits derived  incidentally  and  collaterally,  as  it 
were  from  the  influence  of  a  Gospel,  the  truth 
of  which  however  they  do  not  acknowledge, 
would  not  start  at  many  of  the  actions  which 
these  heathfn  perfectionists  daily  commit  with- 
out  hesitation. 

The  religious  reader  of  general  history  will 
observe  the  controlling  hand  of  Providence  in 
the  direction  of  events;  in  turning  the  most  un- 
worthy  actions  and  instruments  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  own  purposes.  She  will  mark 
infinite  Wisdom  directing  what  appears  to  be 
casual  occurrences,  to  the  completion  of  his  own 
plan.  She  will  point  out  bow  causes  secrainglj 
the  most  unconnected,  events  seemingly  th« 
most  unpromising,  circumstances  seemingly  the 
most  incongruous,  are  all  working  together  for 
some  final  good.    She  will  mark  how  uationml 

•  3  Kings,  vUi.  IX 
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as  wen  ai  indiTidiial  crimes  are  oAen  overruled 
to  some'  hidden  purpose  far  different  from  the 
ictention  of  the  actors :  bow  Omnipotence  can, 
and  oflen  does,  bring  about  the  best  purposes 
bj  the  worst  instruments :  how  the  bloody  and 
unjost  conqueror  is  but  *  the  rod  of  his  wrath,' 
to  punish  or  to  purify  his  ofiendingr  children : 
how  *  the  fury  of  the  oppressor,*  and  the  suffer, 
ings  of  the  oppressed,  will  one  day,  when  the 
whole  scheme  shall  be  unfolded,  vindicate  his 
righteous  dealings.  She  will  explain  to  the  less 
e^ightened  rea&r,  how  infinite  Wisdom  oflen 
mucKs  the  insignificance  of  human  greatness, 
and  the  shallowness  of  human  ability,  by  set- 
ting  aside  instruments  the  most  powerful  and 
prombing,  while  He  works  by  agents  compara. 
lively  contemptible.  But  she  will  carefully 
guard  this  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence,  thus 
working  out  his  own  purposes  through  the  sins 
of  his  areatures,  and  by  the  instrumentalii^  of 
the  wicked,  by  calling  to  mind,  while  the  cind- 
er is  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Arti- 
ficer, *  the  wo  denounced  against  him  by  whom 
the  offence  cometh  !  She  will  explain  how  those 
mutations  and  revolutions  in  states  which  appear 
to  us  so  unaccountable,  and  how  those  opera- 
tions of  Providence  which  seem  to  us  so  entan. 
gled  and  complicated,  all  move  harmoniously 
and  in  perfect  order :  that  there  is  not  an  event 
but  has  its  commission ;  not  a  misfortune  which 
breaks  its  allotted  rank ;  not  a  trial  which  moves 
out  of  its  appointed  track.  While  calamities 
and  crimes  seem  to  fly  in  casual  confusion,  all 
is  commanded  or  permitted;  all  is  under  the 
eontrol  of  a  wisdom  which  cannot  err,  of  a  good- 
Dess  which  cannot  do  wrong. 

To  explain  my  meaning  by  a  few  instances. 
When  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  reader  rises  in 
honest  indignation  at  that  hypocritical  piety 
which  divorced  an  unoff*euding  queen  to  make 
way  for  the  lawful  crime  of  our  eighth  Henry's 
marriage  with  Ann  Boleyn,  and  when  that  m. 
dignation  is  increased  by  the  more  open  profli- 
gficy  which  brought  about  the  execution  of  the 
■atter ;  the  instructor  will  not  lose  so  fair  an  oc. 
casion  for  unfolding  how  in  the  councils  of  the 
Most  High  the  crimes  of  the  king  were  over, 
ruled  to  the  happiness  of  the  country;  and  how, 
to  this  inauspicious  marriage,  from  which  the 
heroic  Elizabeth  sprang,  the  protestant  religion 
owed  its  firm  stability.  This  view  of  the  sub- 
)ect  will  lead  the  reader  to  justify  tho  Provi. 
dence  of  God  without  diminishing  her  abhor- 
rence of  the  vices  of  the  tyrant 

She  will  explain  to  her  how  even  the  conquest 
of  ambition,  ai\er  having  deluged  a  land  with 
bIoo<^  involved  the  perpetrator  in  guilt,  and  th^ 
innocent  victim  in  ruin,  may  yet  be  made  the 
instrument  of  opening  to  future  generations  the 
way  to  commerce,  to  civilization,  to  Christianity, 
^e  may  remind  her,  as  they  are  following 
Cflesar  in  his  invasion  of  Britain,  that  whereas 
the  conqueror  fancied  he  was  only  gratifying 
his  own  inordinate  ambition,  extending  the 
flight  of  the  Roman  Eagle,  immortalizing  his 
own  name,  and  proving  tliat  *  this  world  was 
made  for  Coraar;'  he  was  in  reality  becoming 
the  effectual  though  unconscious  instrument  of 
Mmding  a  land  of  barbarians  to  civilizatTon  and 
Id  science :  and  was  in  fapt  preparing  an  island 


of  pa^^ans  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Christ 
She  will  inform  her,  that  when  afterwards  the 
victorious  country  of  the  same  Cesar  had  made 
Judea  a  Roman  province,  and  the  Jews  had  be- 
come  its  tributaries,  the  Romans  did  not  know, 
nor  did  the  indignant  Jews  suspect,  that  this 
circumstance  was  operating  to  the  confirmation 
of  an  event  the  most  important  the  world  ever 
witnessed. 

For  when  •  Augustus  sent  forth  a  decree  that 
all  the  world  should  be  taxed  ;*  he  vainly  thought 
he  was  only  enlarging  his  own  imperial  power, 
whereas  he  was 'acting  in  unconscious  subser- 
vience  to  the  decree  of  a  higher  Sovereign,  and 
was  helping  to  ascertain  by  a  public  act  the 
exact  period  of  Christ's  birth,  and  furnishing  a 
record  of  his  extraction  fh>m  that  family  from 
which  it  was  predicted  by  a  long  lino  of  pro. 
phets  that  he  should  spring.  Herod's  atrocious 
murder  of  the  innocents  has  added  an  addition, 
al  circumstance  for  the  confirmation  of  our 
faith ;  the  incredulity  of  Thomas  has  strength, 
ened  our  belief;  nay,  thetreachery  of  Judas,  and 
the  injustice  of  Pilate,  were  the  human  instru- 
ments  employed  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

The  youth  that  is  not  thoroughly  armed  with 
Christian  principles,  will  be  tempted  to  mutiny 
not  only  against  the  justice,  but  the  very  exist- 
ence df  a  superintending  Providence,  in  con- 
templating those  fVequent  instances' which  occur 
in  history  of  the  ill  success  of  the  more  virtuous 
cause,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  He 
will  see  with  astonishment  that  it  is  Rome  which 
triumphs,  while  Carthage,  which  had  clearly 
the  better  cause,  falls.  Now  and  then  indeed  a 
Cicero  prevails,  and  a  Cataline  is  subdued :  but 
often,  it  is  Cassar  successful  against  the  some- 
what juster  pretensions  of  Pompey,  and  against 
the  still  clearer  cause  of  Cato.  It  is  Octavius 
who  triumphs,  and  it  is  over  Brutus  that  he 
triumphs.  It  is  Tiberius  who  is  enthroned, 
while  Germanicus  falls  1 

Thus  his  faith  in  a  righteous  Providence  at 
first  view  is  staggered,  and  he  is  ready  to  say, 
*  Surely  it  is  not  God  that  governs  the  earth  ! 
But  on  a  fuller  consideration  (and  here  sugges- 
tions of  a  Christian  instructor  are  peculiarly 
wanted)  there  wiU  appear  great  wisdom  in  this 
very  confusion  of  vice  and  virtue ;  for  it  is  cal- 
culated to  send  our  thoughts  forward  to  a  world 
of  retribution,  the  principle  of  retribution  being 
so  imperfectly  established  in  this.  It  is  indeed 
so  far  common  for  virtue  to  have  the  advantage 
here,  in  point  of  happiness  at  least,  though  not 
of  glory,  that  the  course  of  Providence  is  still* 
calculated  to  prove  that  God  is  on  the  side  of 
virtue ;  but  still  virtue  is  so  oflen  unsuccessful, 
that  clearly  the  God  of  virtue,  in  order  that  his 
work  may  be  perfect,  must  have  in  reserve  a 
world  of  retribution.  This  confused  state  of 
things  therefore  is  just  that  state  which  is  most 
of  all  calculated  to  confirm  tho  deeply  conside- 
rate mind  in  .^e  belief  of  a  future  state ;  for  if 
all  here  were  oven  or  very  nearly  so,  should  we 
not  say,  'Justice  is  already  satisfied,  and  there 
needs  no  other  world.*  On  (he  other  hand,  if 
vice  always  triumphed,  should  we  not  then  be 
ready  to  argue  in  favour  of  vice  rather  than  vir- 
tue, and  to  unsh  for  no  other  world. 

It  seems  so  very  important  to  ground  young 
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persons  in  the  belief  that  they  will  not  inerita- 
bly  meet  in  this  world  with  reward  and  success 
,  according  to  their  merit,  and  to  habituate  them 
to  expect  even  the  most  virtuous  attempts  to  be 
ofUn,  though  .not  always  disappointed,  that  I 
am  in  danger  of  tautology  on  this  point  This 
fact  is  precisely  what  history  teaches.  The  truth 
•hould  be  plainly  told  to  the  young  reader ;  and 
the  antidote  to  that  evil,  which  mistaken  and 
worldly  people  would  expect  to  arise  from  di. 
▼uiging  this  discouraging  doctrine  is  faiik. 
The  importance  of  faim  therefore,  and  the  ne- 
c^ssity  of  it  to  real,  unbending^  and  persevering 
virtue,  is  surely  made  plain  by  profane  history 
itself.  For  the  same  thing  which  happens  to 
states  and  kings,  happens  to  private  life  and 
to  individuals.  Thus  there  is  scarcely  a  page, 
even  of  pagan  hbtory,  which  may  not  be  made 
instrumental  to  the  establishing  of  the  truth  of 
revelation ;  and  it  is  only  by  such  a  guarded 
mode  of  instruction  that  some  of  the  evils  attend- 
ing  on  tlie  study  of  ancient  literature  can  be  ob- 
viated. 

Distrust  and  diffidence  in  oor  own  judgment 
seems  to  be  also  an  important  instruction  to  be 
learnt  from  history.  How  contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectation  do  the  events  therein  recorded  com- 
monly  turn  out !  How  continually  is  the  most 
sagacious  conjecture  of  human  penetration  baffl. 
ed !  and  yet  we  proceed  to  fbretel  this  clbnse. 
quence,  and  to  predict  that  event  from  the  ap- 
pearances of  things  under  our  own  observation, 
with  the  same  arrogant  certainty  as  if  we  had 
never  been  warned  by  the  monitory  annals  of 
successive  ages. 

There  is  scarcely  one  ^reat  event  in  history 
which  does  not  in  the  issue,  produce  effects 
upon  which  human  foresight  could  never  have 
calculated.  The  success  of  Augustus  a|^ainst 
his  country  produced  peace  in  many  distant 
provinces,  who  thus  ceased  to  be  harassed  snd 
tormented  by  this  oppressive  republic  Could 
thv  effect,  have  been  foreseen,  it  might  have 
sooered  the  despair  of  Cato,  and  checked  the 
vehemence  of  Brntus.  In  politics,  in  short  in 
every  thing  except  in  morals  and  religion,  all 
is  to  a  considerable  degree  uncertain. — ^This 
reasoning  is  not  meant  to  show  that  Cato  ought 
not  to  have  fought^  but  that  he  ought  not  to' 
have  desponded  even  after  the  last  battle ;  and 
certainly,  even  upon  his  own  principles,  ought 
not  to  have  killed  himself.  It  would  be  de- 
parting too  much  from  my  object  to  apply  this  ar- 
gument, however  obvious  the  application,  against 
those  who  were  driven  to  unreasonable  distrust 
and  despair  by  the  late  successes  of  a  neighbour- 
ing nation. 

But  all  knowledge  will  be  comparatively  of 
little  value,  if  we  neglect  self-knowledge ;  and 
of  self-knowledge  history  and  biography  may 
be  made  successful  vehicles.  It  will  be  to  little 
purpose  that  our  pupils  become  accurate  critics 
on  the  characters  of  others,  while  they  remain 
ignorant  of  themselves;  for  while  to  those  who 
exercise  a  habit  of  self-application  a  book  of 
profane  history  may  be  made  an  instrument  of 
improvement  in  this  difficult  science ;  so  with, 
out  such  an  habit  the  Bible  itself  may,  in  this 
Tiew,  be  read  with  little  profit. 

It  will  be  to  no  purpose  that  the  resder  weeps 


over  the  fortitude  of  the  Christ.an  hero,  or  the 
constancy  of  the  martyr,  if  she  do  not  bear  in 
mind  that  she  herself  is  called  to  endure  her 
own  oommon  trials  with  something  of  the  same 
temper  :  if  she  do  not  bear  in  mind  that,  to  con- 
troui  irregular  humours,  and  to  Submit  to  the 
daily  vexations  of  life,  will  require,  though  in  m 
lower  degree,  the  exertion  of  the  same  principle, 
and  supplication  for  the  aid  of  the  same  spirit 
which  sustained  the  Christian  hero  in  the  try- 
ing conflicts  of  life ;  or  tlie  martyr  in  his  agony 
at  the  stake. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  suggest  a  few  in* 
stances,  by  way  of  specimen,  how  both  sacred 
and  common  history  may  tend  to  promote  self- 
knowledge?  And  let  me  again  remind  the  vrarm 
admirer  of  suffering  piety  under  extraordimatjf 
triaU,  that  if  she  now  fail  in  the  petty  occasions 
to  which  she  is  actually  called  out,  she  would 
not  be  likely  to  have  stood  in  those  more  trying 
occasions  which  excite  her  admiration. 

While  she  is  applauding  the  self-denying  saint 
who  renounced  his  case,  or  choee  to  embrace 
death,  rather  than  violate  his  duty,  let  her  ask 
herself  if  she  has  never  refused  to  submit  to  the 
paltry  inconvenience  of  giving  up  her  company 
or  even  altering  her  dinner-hour  on  a  SundaT, 
though  by  this  trifling  sacrifice  her  family  might 
have  been  enabled  to  attend  the  public  worship 
in  the  aflernoon. 

While  the  reads  with  horror  that  Belshazzar 
was  riotitig  with  his  thousand  nobles  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  Perfian  army  was  burst* 
ing  through  tlie  brazen  gates  of  Babylon  ;  is  she 
very  sure  that  she  herself,  in  an  almost  equally 
imminent  moment  of  public  danger,  has  not  been 
nightly  indulging  in  every  species  of  dissipation? 

When  she  is  deploring  the  inconsistency  of 
the  human  heart,  while  she  contrasts  in  Mark 
Anthony  his  bravery  and  contempt  of  ease  at 
one  period,  with  his  licentious  indulgences  at 
another ;  or  while  she  laments  over  the  intrepid 
soul  of  Ceesar,  whom  she  had  been  following 
in  his  painful  marches,  or  admiring  in  his  con- 
tempt of  death,  now  dissolved  in  disst^ute  plea- 
sures  with  the  ensnaring  queen  of  Egypt :  let 
her  examine  whether  she  herself  has  never, 
though  in  a  much  lower  degree,  evinced  some- 
thing  of  the  same  inconsistency  ?  whether  she 
who  lives  perhaps  an  orderly,  sober,  and  reason* 
able  life  during  her  summer  residence  in  the 
country,  does  not  plunge  with  little  scruple  in 
the  winter  into  all  the  most  extravagant  plea^ 
sures  of  the  capital  ?  whether  she  never  carriee 
about  with  her  an  accommodating  kin^of  re* 
ligion,  which  can  be  made  to  bend  to  places  and 
seasons,  to  climates  and  customs,  to  times  and 
circumstances;  which  takes  its  tincture 'from 
tlie  fashion  without,  and  not  its  habits  from  the 
principle  within ;  which  is  decent  with  the  pious, 
sober  with  the  orderly,  and  loose  with  the  li- 
centious 7 

While  she  is  admiring  the  generosity  of  Alex- 
ander in  giving  away  kingdoms  and  provinces, 
let  her,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  she  could 
imitate  this  magnanimity,  take  heed  if  she  her 
self  is  daily  seizing  all  the  little  occasions  of 
doing  good,  which  every  day  presents  to  the 
aflluent  7  Her  call  is  not  to  sacrifice  a  province ; 
but  does  she  sacrifice  an  or«era  ticket  7  She  wbe 
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b  not  doing  all  the  good  she  can  under  her  pre- 
sent circumstances,  would  not  do  all  she  fore- 
sees she  should,  in  imaginary  ones,  were  her 
power  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  her  wishes. 

While  she  is  inveighing  with  patriotic  indig* 
nation,  that  in  a  neighbouring  metropolis,  thirty 
theatres  were  open  every  night  in  time  of  war 
and  public  calamity,  is  she  very  clear  that  in  a 
metropolis  which  contains  only  three,  she  was 
Dot  almost  constantly  at  ono  of  them  in  time  of 
war  and  public  calamity  also  7  For  though  in  a 
national  view  it  may  make  a  wide  dimrence 
whether  there  be  in  the  capital  three  theatres  or 
thirty,  yet,  as  the  same  person  can  only  go  to 
one  of  them  at  once,  it  makes  but  little  differ- 
ence  as  to  the  quantum  of  dissipation  in  the  in- 
dividual. She  who  rejoices  at  successful  virtae 
in  a  history,  or  at  the  prosperity  of  a  person 
lyhotte  interests  do  not  interfere  with  her  own, 
may  exercise  her  self-knowledge  by  examining 
whether  she  rejoices  equally  at  the  happiness 
of  every  one  about  her :  and  let  her  remember 
she  does  not  rejoice  at  it  in  the  true  sense,  if  she 
docs  not  labour  to  promote  it  She  who  glows 
with  rapture  at  a  Tirtuous  character  in  history, 
should  ask  her  own  heart,  whether  she  is  equally 
ready  to  do  justice  to  the  fine  qualities  of  her 
acquaintance,  though  she  may  not  particularly 
Jove  them;  and  whether  she  takes  onfcigned 
pleasure  in  the  superior  talents,  virtues,  fame 
and  fortune  of  those  whom  she  professes  to  love, 
though  she  is  eclipsed  by  them  7 

In  like  manner,  in  the  study  of  geography  and 
natural  history,  the  attention  should  be  habitu- 
ally turned  to  the  goodness  of  Providence,  who 
oonamonly  adapts  the  various  productions  of  cli- 
mates  lo  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  respective 
inhabitants.  To  illustrate  my  meaning  by  one 
0r  two  instances  out  of  a  thousand.  The  reader 
may  be  led  to  admire  the  considerate  goodness 
«f  rrovidence  in  having  caused  the  spiry  fir, 
whoso  slender  ibliagedoes  not  obstruct  the  beams 
9f  the  sun,  to  grow  in  the  dreary  regions  of  the 
north,  whose  shivering  inhabitants  oould  spare 
none  of  its  scanty  rays ;  while  in  the  torrid  zone, 
the  palm-tree,  the  plantain,  and  the  banana, 
spread  their  umbrella  leaves  to  break  the  almost 
intolerable  fervor  of  a  vertical  sun.  How  the 
camel,  who  is  the  sole^rrier  of  all  the  merchan- 
dise of  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Bar- 
bary,  who  is  obliged  to  transport  his  incredible 
Imrtbens  through  countries  in  which  pasture  is 
so  rare,  can  subsist  twenty.fbur  hours  without 
fcod,  and  can  travel  loaded,  many  days  without 
water,  through  dry  and  dusty  deserts,  which 
supply  none ;  and  all  this,  not  fVom  the  habit, 
bat  from  the  conformation  of  the  animal :  for 
naturalists  make  this  conformity  of  powers  to 
climates  a  rule  of  judgment  in  ascertaining  the 
native  countries  of*^  animals,  and  always  &ter. 
mine  it  to  be  that  to  which  their  powers  and 
DToperties  are  most  appropriate. 

Thus  the  writers  of  natural  history  are  per* 
baps  unintentionally  magnifying  the  operations 
of  Providence,  when  they  insist  that  animals  do 
not  modify  and  give  way  to  the  influence  of 
sther  climates;  but  here  they  too  commonly 
mVof ;  neglecting,  or  perhaps  refusing,  to  ascribe 
In  infinite  goomMss  this  wise  and  mercifbl  ac- 


commodation. And  here  the  pious  instructor 
wiN  come  in,  in  aid  of  their  deficiency  :  for  phi- 
losophers too  seldom  trace  up  causes,  and  won- 
ders, and  blessings  to  their  Author.  And  it  is 
peculiarly  to  be  regretted  that  a  late  justly  cele* 
brated  French  naturalist,  who,  though  not  fa. 
mous  for  his  accuracy,  possessed  such  diversified 
powers  of  description  that  he  had  the  talent  of 
making  the  driest  subjects  interesting ;  together 
with  such  liveliness  of  delineation,  that  his  cha- 
racters of  animals  are  drawn  with  a  Spirit  and 
variety  rather  to  be  looked  for  in  an  historian  of 
men  than  o£  beasts :  it  is  to  be  regretted,  I  say 
that  this  writer,  with  all  his  excellencies,  is  ab- 
solutely inadmissible  into  the  library  of  a  young 
lady,  both  on  sccount  of  his  immodesty  and  his 
impiety ;  and  if  in  wishing  to  exclude  him,  it 
may  be  thought  wrong  to  have  given  him  so 
much  commendation,  it  is  only  meant  to  show 
that  the  author  is  not  led  to  reprobate  his  p  in- 
ciples  from  insensibility  to  his  talents.  T)4  *e- 
mark  is  rather  made  to  put  the  reader  on  re- 
membering that  no  brilliancy  of  genius,  no 
diversity  of  attainments,  should  ever  be  allowed 
as  a  commutation  for  defective  principles  and 
corrupt  ideas.* 


CHAP.  X. 

Onthiuse  €f  d^nition$t  and  the  motal  henefiu 
of  accuracy  in  langnage. 

PxasoNs  having  been  accustomed  from  their 
cradles  to  learn  words  before  they  knew  tb« 
ideas  for  which  they  stand,  usually  continue  to 
do  so  all  their  lives,  never  taking  the  pains  to 
settle  in  their  minds,  the  determined  ideas  which 
belong  to  them.  This  want  of  a  precise  signifi- 
cation of  their  words,  when  they  come  to  reason, 
tspeetally  in  moral  matters,  is  the  cause  of  very 
obscure  and  uncertain  notions.  They  use  those 
undetermined  words  confidently,  without  much 
troubling  their  heads  about  a  certain  fixed  mean- 
ing, whereby,  besides  the  ease  of  it,  they  obtain 
this  advantage,  that  as  in  such  discourse  they 
are  seldom  in  the  right,  so  they  are  seldom  to 
be  convinced  that  tli^y  are  in  the  wrong,  it  be- 
ing just  the  same  to  go  about  to  draw  those  per- 
sons out  of  their  mistakes,  who  have  no  settled 
notions,  as  to  dispossess  a  vagrant  of  his  habita- 
tion who  has  no  settled  abode. — The  chief  end 
of  language  being  to  be  understood,  words  serve 
not  for  that  end  when  the^  do  not  excite  in  the 
hearer  the  same  idea  which  they  stand  for  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker.*! 

I  have  chosen  to  shelter  myself  under  the 
broad  sanction  of  the  great  author  here  quoted, 
with  a  view  to  apply  this  rule  in  philology  to  a 
moral  purpose ;  for  it  applies  to  the  veracity  of 
conversation  as  much  as  to  its  correctness ;  and 
as  strongly  recommends  unequivocal  and  simple 
truth,  as  accurate  and  just  expression.  Scarcely 
any  one  perhaps  has  an  adequate  conception 

*  Goldsmith's  History  of  Animated  Nature  has  many 
referenoef  to  a  Divine  Author.  It  is  to  be  wishod  ihm. 
tome  JudiGiouB  person  would  publish  a  now  edition  ol 
this  work,  purified  from  the  iadelicatp  snd  oflenaivt 
parts. 
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bow  much  €^iekt  snd  correct  ezprenioo  favoon 
the  elacidation  of  truth ;  and  the  side  of  tsnlh 
is  obviooslj  the  side  of  morali ;  it  b  in  &ct  one 
and  the  ume  ca4iae ;  and  itisof  oooraetiiefaBie 
cause  with  that  of  true  religioa  also. 

It  is  therefore  no  worthless  part  ofedocation, 
cren  in  a  religious  view,  to  study  the  precise 
meaning  of  words,  and  the  appropriate  signifi. 
cation  of  language.  To  this  end  I  know  no 
better  method  than  to  accustom  young  persons 
▼ery  early  to  a  habit  of  doming  common  words 
and  things ;  for,  as  definition  seems  to  lie  at  the 
root  of  correctness,  to  be  accustomed  to  define 
English  words  in  English,  would  improfo  th? 
anoerstanding  more  than  barely  to  know  what 
these  words  are  called  in  French,  Italian,  or 
Latin.  Or  rather,  one  use  of  loaming  other 
languages  is,  because  definition  isoflen  involved 
in  etymology ;  that  is,  since  many  English  words 
take  their  derivation  fit>m  foreign  or  ancient 
languages,  they  cannot  be  so  accurately  under- 
stood without  some  knowledge  of  those  lan- 
guages :  but  precision  of  any  kind,  either  moral 
or  philological,  too  seldom  finds  its  way  into  the 
education  of  women. 

It  is  perhaps  ^ng  out  of  my  province  to  ob. 
s«rve,  that  it  might  be  well  if  young  men  also 
before  they  entered  on  the  world,- were  to  be  fur- 
nished with  correct  definitions  of  certain  words, 
the  use  of  which  is  become  rather  ambiguous ; 
or  rather  they  should  be  instructed  in  the  douhU 
9€n$e  of  modem  phraseology.  For  instance; 
they  should  be  provided  with  a  ^ood  definition 
of  the  word  hmiour  in  the  fashionable  sense, 
showing  what  vices  it  includes,  and  what  virtues 
it  does  not  include ;  the  term  good  company^ 
which  even  the  oourtly  Petronius  of  our  days 
has  defined  a^  sometimes  including  not  a  few 
immoral  and  disreputable  characters :  religicn^ 
which  in  the  various  senses  assigned  it  by  the 
world,  sometimes  means  superstition,  sometimes 
fanaticism,  and  sometimes  a  mere  disposition  to 
attend  on  any  kind  of  form  of  worship :  the  word 
goodness^  which  js  made  to  mean  every  thing 
that  is  not  notoriously  bad ;  and  sometimes  even 
that  too,  if  what  is  notoriously  bad  be  accompa- 
nied by  good  humour,  pleasiog  manners,  and  a 
little  alms-giving.  By  these  means  they  would 
go  forth  armed  against  many  of  the  false  opini- 
ons which,  through  the  abuse  or  ambiguous 
meaning  of  words,  pass  so  current  in  the  world. 

But  to  return  to  the  youthful  part  of  that  sex 
which  is  the  more  immediate  object  of  this  little 
woi  k.  With  correct  definition  they  should  also 
be  taught  to  study  the  shades  of  words,  and  this 
not  merely  with  a  view  to  accuracy  of  expression, 
though  even  that  involves  both  sense  and  ele- 
gance, but  with  a  view  to  moral  truth. 

It  may  be  thought  ridiculous  to  assert  that 
morals  have  any  connexion  with  the  purity  of 
language,  or  that  the  precision  of  truth  may  be 
violated  through  defect  of  critical  exactness  in 
the  three  degrees  of  comparison  :  yet  how  fre- 
quently do  we  hear  from  the  dealers  in  superla- 
tives, of  *  most  admirable,  superexcellen^  and 
quite  perfect*  people,  who,  to  plain  persons,  not 
bred  in  the  school  of  exaggeration,  would  appear 
mere  common  characters,  not  rising  above  the 
level  of  mediocrity  !  By  this  negligence  in  the 
ost  applicat  ).«n  o^  words,  we  shdl  be  as  much 


misled  by  these  trope  and  figure  ladies,  when 
the^  degrade  as  when  they  panegyrize ;  for  to  a 
plam  and  sober  judgment,  a  tradesman  may  not 
be  *  the  most  good-for-nothing  fellow  that  ever 
existed,*  merely  because  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  execute  in  an  hour,  an  order  which  re 
quired  a  week ;  a  lady  may  not  be  *  the  most 
hideous  fright  the  world  ever  saw,*  though  the  ' 
make  of  her  gown  may  hafe  been  obsolete  for  a 
month ;  nor  may  one*s  Toung  fiiend*s  father  be 
a  *  monster  of  cruelty,*  thougb-be  may  be  a  quiel 
gentleman  who  does  not  choose  to  live  at  water, 
iog-places,  but  likes  to  have  his  daughter  stay 
at  home  with  him  in  the  country. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  the  interjection  is 
the  most  abundantly  in  use  with  the  hyperboli. 
cal  fair  ones.  Would  it  could  be  added  that 
these  emphatical  expletives  (if  I  may  make  use 
of  a  contradictory  term,)  were  not  sometimes 
tinctured  with  profaneness !  Though  I  am  per- 
suaded  that  idle  habit  is  often  more  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  deep  offence  than  intended  impietv, 
yet  there  is  scarcely  any  error  of  youthful  talk 
which  merits  severer  castigation.  And  an  habit 
of  exclamation  should  be  rejected  by  polished 
people  as  vulgar,  even  if  it  were  not  abhorred  as 
profane. 

The  habit  of  exaggerating  trifles,  together 
with  the  grand  female  failing  of  excessive  mu- 
tual flattery,  and  elaborate  general  professions 
of  fondness  and  attachment,  is  inconceivably 
cherished  by  the  voluminous  private  correspon- 
dences in  which  some  girls  are  indulged.  Ir 
vindication  of  this  practice  it  is  plead^  that  a 
facility  of  st^le,  and  an  easy  turn  of  expression, 
are  acquisitions  to  be  derived  from  an  early  in* 
terchange  of  sentiments  by  letter-writing ;  but 
even  if  it  were  so,  these  would  be  dearly  pur* 
chased  by  the  sacrifice  of  that  truth,  and  sobriety 
of  sentiment,  that  correetness  of  language,  and 
that  ingenuous  simplicity  of  character  and  man- 
ners so  lovely  in  female  youth. 

Next  to  pernicious  reading,  imprudent  and 
violent  friendships  are  the  most  dangerous  snares 
to  this  simplicity.  And  boundless  oorrespon* 
dences  with  diflferent  confidants,  whether  they 
live  in  a  distant  province,  or,  as  it  oflen  happens, 
in  the  same  street,  are  the  fuel  which  principally 
feeds  this  dangerous  flame  of  youthful  sentimenL 
In  those  correspondences  the  young  fi>iends  oftea 
encourage  each  other  in  the  falsest  notions  of 
human  life,  and  the  most  erroneous  views  of 
each  other*s  character.  Family  aflfairs  are  di- 
vulged,  and  family  faults  aggravated.  Vows  of 
everlasting  attachment  and  exclusive  fondness 
are  in  a  pretty  just  proportion  bestowed  on  every 
friend  alike.  These  epistles  overflow  with  quo- 
tations from  the  most  passionate  of  the  dramatic 
poets ;  and  passages  wrested  from  their  natural 
meaning,  and  pressed  into  the  service  of  senti- 
ment, are,  with  all  the  violence  of  misappUca* 
tion,  compelled  to  suit  the  case  of  the  heroic 
transcriber. 

But  antecedent  to  tbb  epistdtary  period  of  life 
they  should  have  been  accustomed  to  the  most 
scrupulous  exactness  in  whatever  they  relate. 
They  should  maintain  the  most  critical  accuracy 
in  faetit  in  datee^  in  numbering,  in  detcrihing^ 
in  short,  in  whatever  pertains,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  closely  or  remotely,  to  the  great  fbn 
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damental  principle,  truth.  It  is  so  verj  difficult 
for  persons  of  great  liveliness  to  restrain  them- 
selves within  the  sober  limits  of  strict  veracity, 
either  in  their  assertions  or  narrations,  especi- 
ally when  a  little  andae  indulgence  of  fancy  is 
mpt  to  procure  for  them  the  praise  of  renius  and 
spirit,  that  this  restraint  is  one  of  the  earliest 
principles  which  should  be  worked  into  Uie 
youthful  mind. 

The  conversation  of  young  females  is  also  in 
danger  of  being  overloaded  with  epithets.  As 
in  the  warm  season  of  youth  hardly  any  thing 
is  seen  in  the  true  point  of  vision,  so  hardly  any 
thing  is  named  in  naked  .simplicity ;  and  the 
▼ery  sensibility  of  the  feelings  is  partly  a  cause 
of  the  extravagance  of  the  expression*  But  here, 
as  in  other  points,  the  sacred  writers,  particu- 
larly of  the  New  Testament,  present  us  with 
the  purest  models ;  and  its  natural  and  unlabour- 
ed  style  of  expression  is  perhaps  not  the  mean- 
est  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Grospel.  There 
is  throughout  the  whole  narratives,  no  over- 
charged character,  no  elaborate  description,  no- 
thing  studiously  emphatical,  as  if  truth  of  itself 
were  weak,  and  wanted  to  be  helped  out.  There 
IS  little  panegyric,  and  less  invective;  none  but 
on  great,  and  awful,  and  justifiable  occasions. 
The  authors  record  their  own  faults  with  the 
same  honesty  as  if  they  were  the  faults  of  other 
men,  and  the  faults  of  other  men  with  as  little 
amplification  as  if  they  were  their  own.  There 
is  perhaps  no  book  in  which  adjectives  are  so 
sparingly  used.  A  modest  statement  of  the  fact, 
with  no  colouring  and  little  comment,  with  little 
omphasis  and  no  varnish,  is  the  example  held 
out  to  us  for  correcting  the  exuberances  of  pas- 
sion  and  of  language,  by  that  divine  volume 
which  furnishes  us  with  the  still  more  important 
rule  of  faith  and  standard  of  practice.  Nor  is 
the  truth  lowered  by  any  feebleness,  nor  is  the 
spirit  diluted,  nor  the  impression  weakened  by 
this  soberness  and  moderation ;  for  with  all  this 
plainness  there  is  so  much  force,  with  all  this 
simplicity  there  is  so  much  energy,  that  a  few 
slight  touches  and  artless  strokes  of  Scripture 
characters  convey  a  stronger  outline  of  the  per- 
son  delineated,  than  is  sometimes  given  by  the 
most  elaborate  and  finished  portrait  of  more  arti- 
ficial historians. 
If  it  be  objected  to  this  remark,  that  many 

Km  of  the  sacred  writings  abound  in  a  lofly, 
rative,  and  even  hyperbolical  style ;  this  ob- 
jection  applies  chiefly  to  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  to  the  prophetical  and  poetical 
parts  of  that  But  the  metaphorical  and  florid 
style  of  those  writings  is  distinct  from  the  inac- 
corate  and  overstrained  expression  we  have  been 
censoring ;  for  that  only  is  inaccuracy  which 
leads  to  a  false  and  inadequate  conception  in  the 
Toader  or  hearer.  The  lofty  style  of  the  eastern, 
and  of  other  heroic  poetry,  does  not  so  mislead ; 
lor  the  metaphor  is  understood  to  be  a  metaphor, 
and  the  imagery  is  onderstood  to  be  ornamental. 
The  style  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  not,  it  is  true,  plain  in  opposition  to 
figurative ;  nor  simple  in  opposition  to  florid ; 
hot  it  is  plain  and  simple  in  the  best  sense,  as 
opposed  to  false  principles  and  false  taste;  it 
raises  no  wrong  idea ;  it  gives  an  exact  impres- 
aion  of  the  thing  it  means  to  convey ;  and  its , 


very  tropes  and  figures,  though  bold,  are  iievei 
unnatural  or  affected:  when  it  embellislies  it 
does  not  mislead ;  even  when  it  exaggerates,  ,t 
does  not  misrepresent ;  if  it  be  hyperbolical,  it 
is  so  either  in  compliance  with  the  genius  of 
oriental  language,  or  in  compliance  with  con- 
temporary  customs,  or  because  the  subject  is 
one  which  will  be  most  forcibly  impressed  by  a 
strong  figure.  The  lofliness  of  the  expression 
deducts  nothing  from  the  weight  of  the  circum 
stance ;  the  imagery  animates  the  reader  with- 
out misleading  him ;  the  boldest  illustration, 
while  it  dilates  his  conception  of  the  subject,  de. 
tracts  nothing  from  its  exactness ;  and  the  di- 
vine Spirit,  instead  of  suffering  truth  to  be  in. 
jured  by  the  opulence  of  the  figures,  contrives  to 
make  them  n-esh  and  varied  avenuej  to  the 
heart  and  the  understanding. 


CHAP.  XT. 

On  religion,  7%e  neee$§iiy  and  duty  of  early 
imtmetion  shown  by  analogy  with  human 
learning. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  our  late  innovatsn 
in  philosophy,  who  have  written  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  popular  treatises  on  education, 
to  decry  the  practice  of  early  instilling  religions 
knowledge  into  the  minds  of  children.  In  vin- 
dication  of  this  opinion  it  has  been  alleged,  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  that  the  mind  of  man  should  be  kept  free 
from  prepossessions;  and  in  particular,  that 
every  one  should  be  left  to  form  such  judgment 
on  religious  subjects  as  may  seem  best  to  his 
own  reason  in  roaturcr  years. 

This  sentiment  has  received  some  counte- 
nance  from  those  better  characters  who  have 
wished,  on  the  fairest  principle,  to  encourage 
free  inquiry  in  religion ;  but  it  has  been  pushed 
to  the  blameable  excess  here  censured,  chiefly 
by  the  new  philosophers ;  who,  while  they  pro. 
fess  only  an  ingenuous  zeal  for  truth,  are  in 
fact  slily  endeavouring  to  destroy  Christianity 
itself,  by  discountenancing,  under  the  plausible 
pretence  of  free  inquiry,  all  attention  whatever 
to  the  religious  education  of  our  youth. 

It  is  undoubtedly^  our  duty,  ^hile  we  are  in- 
stilling principles  into  the  tender  mind,  to  take 
peculiar  care  that  those  principles  be  sound  and 
jnst;  that  the  religion  we  teach  be  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  and  not  the  inventions  of  human 
error  or  superstition:  that  the  principles  we  in- 
fuse into  others,  be  sach  as  we  ourselves  have 
well  scrutinized,  and  not  the  result  of  our  ere. 
daWiy  or  bigotry ;  not  the  mere  hereditary,  un. 
examined  prejudices  of  our  own  undiscerning 
childhood.  It  may  also  be  ^^anted,  that  it  is 
the  doty  of  every  parent  to  inform  the  youth, 
that  when  his  faculties  shall  have  so  unfolded 
themselves,  as  to  enable  him  to  examine  for 
himself  those  principles  which  the  parent  is  now 
instilling,  it  will  be  his  duty  so  to  examine 
them. 

But  afler  making  these  concessions,  I  would 
most  seriously  insist  that  there  are  certain  lead- 
ing  and  fundamental  troths ;  that  there  are  cer- 
tain  sentiments  on  the  side  of  Chrbtianity,  as 
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well  as  of  virtae  and  benevolence,  in  favour  of 
which  every  child  ought  to  be  prepoeseseed ;  and 
may  it  not  be  also  added,  that  to  expect  to  keep 
the  mind  void  of,  all  prcpoesession,  even  upon 
any  subject,  appears  to  be  alto^tber  a  vain  and 
impracticable  attempt;  an  attempt,  the  very 
fug^gestion  of  which  argues  much  ignorance  of 
human  nature. 

I«et  It  be  observed  here,  that  we  are  not  com- 
bating  the  infidel ;  that  we  are  not  producing 
evidences  and  arguments  in  favour  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  or  trying  to  win  over  the  assent 
of  the  reader  to  that  which  he  disputes,  but  that 
wo  are  taking  it  for  granted,  not  only  that 
Christianity  is  true,  but  that  we  are  addressing 
those  who  believe  it  to  be  true :  an  assumption 
which  has  been  made  throughout  this  work. 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  there  are  religious 
principles  which  are  true,  and  which  ought  to 
be  communicated  in  the  most  effectual  manner, 
the  next  question  which  arises  seems  to  be,  at 
what  age  and  in  what  manner  these  oueht  to  be 
inculcated  ;  that  it  ought  to  be  at  an  early  period 
we  have  the  command  of  Christ ;  who  encourag- 
ingly sai^t  in  answer  to  those  who  would  have 
reoelled  tiieir  approach,  *  Suffer  little  children 
toxome  unto  me.' 

But  here  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
what  yet  cannot  be  conceded,  that  some  good 
reasons  may  be  brought  in  favour  of  delay ;  al. 
lowing  that  such  impressions  as  are  communi- 
cated early  may  not  be  very  deep;  allowing 
them  even  to  become  totally  effaced  by  the  sub- 
sequent corruptions  of  the  heart  and  of  the  world; 
still  I  would  illustrate  the  importance  of  early 
infusing  religious  knowledge,  by  an  allusion 
drawn  from  the  power  of  early  habit  in  human 
learning.  Put  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  person 
who  was  betimes  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of 
classical  studies.  Suppose  him  afler  quitting 
school  to  have  fallen,  either  by  a  course  of  idle- 
ness or  of  vulgar  pursuits,  into  a  total  neglect 
of  study.  Should  this  person  at  any  future  pe- 
riod happen  to  be  called  to  some  profession, 
which  should  oblige  him,  as  we  say,  to  rub  up 
his  Greek  and  Latin ;  his  memory  still  retain- 
ing the  unobliterated  though  fiiint  traces  of  his 
early  pursuits,  he  will  be  able  to  recover  hb  ne- 
glected learning  with  less  difficulty  than  he 
3ou1d  now  begin  to  learn ;  for  he  is  not  again 
dbliged  to  set  out  with  studying  the  simple  ele- 
ments ;  they  come  back  on  being  pursued ;  they 
are  found  on  being  searched  for ;  the  decayed 
images  assume  shape,  and  strength,  and  colour ; 
be  has  in  his  mind  first  principles  to  which  to 
recur ;  the  rules  of  grammar  which  he  has  al- 
lowed himself  to  violate,  he  has  nit  however 
forgotten ;  he  will  recall  neglected  ideas,  he  will 
resume  slighted  habits  far  more  easily  than  he 
could  now  begin  to  acquire  new  ones.  I  appeal 
to  clergymen  who  are  called  to  attend  the  dying 
beds  of  such  as  have  been  bred  in  gross  and  stu- 
pid ignorance  of  religion,  for  the  justness  of  this 
comparison.  Do  they  not  find  that  these  un- 
happy people  have  no  ideas  in  common  with 
them  7  that  they  therefore  possess  no  intelligible 
medium  oy  which  to  make  themselves  under- 
stood  7  that  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ad. 
dressing  themselves  have  no  first  principles  to 
#lilch  they  can  be  referred  7  that  they  af«  ig- 


norant  not  only  of  the  scienoe,  bal  the  laDgoagv 
of  Christianity  7 

But  at  worst,  whatever  be  the  event  of  a  piooa 
education  to  the  child,  though  in  genera}  we  *aj« 
encouraged  from  the  tenor  of  Scripture  and  the 
course  of  experience  to  hope  that  the  event  will 
be  favourable,  and  that  *  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it.*  Is  it  nothing  for  the  parent 
to  have  acquitted  himself  of  this  prime  duty  7 
Is  it  nothing  jo  him  that  he  has  obeyed  the  plain 
command  of  *  training  his  child  in  the  way  hm 
should  go  7*  And  will  not  the  parent  who  so 
acquits  himself,  with  better  reason  and  more 
lively  hope,  supplicate  the  Fatlier  of  mercies  for 
the  reclaiming  of  a  prodigal,  who  has  wandered 
out  of  that  right  path  in  which  he  has  set  him 
forward,  than  for  the  conversion  of  a  neglected 
creature,  to  whose  feet  the  Gospel  had  never 
been  offered  as  a  light  7  And  how  different  will 
be  the  dying  reflections  even  of  that  parent 
whose  earnest  endeavours  have  been  unhappily 
defeated  by  the  subsequent  and  voluntary  per- 
version of  his  child,  from  his  who  will  reasons, 
biy  aggravate  his  pangs,  by  transferring  the  sins 
of  his  neglected  child  to  the  number  of  his  own 
transgressions. 

And  to  such  well-intentioned  but  ill-judging 
parents  as  really  wish  their  children  to  be  here- 
after pious,  but  erroneously  withhold  instruction 
till  the  more  advanced  period  prescribed  by  the 
great  master  of  splendid  paradoxes*  shall  arrives 
who  can  assure  them,  that  while  they  are  with- 
holding the  good  seed,  the  great  and  ever  vigi- 
lant enemy,  who  assiduously  seizes  hold  on  every 
opportunity  which  loe  slight,  and  cultivates 
every  advantage  which  lee  neglect,  may  not  be 
stocking  the  &llow  ground  with  tares?  Nay, 
who  in  this  fluctuatmg  state  of  things  can  bs 
assured,  even  if  this  were  not  certainly  to  be  the 
case,  that  to  them  the  promised  period  ever  shall 
arrive  at  all?  Who  shall  ascertain  to  them  that 
their  now  neglected  child  shall  certainly  live  to 
receive  the  delayed  instructions  7  Who  can  as- 
sure  them  that  they  themselves  will  live  to  com- 
municate it  7 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  parents 
who  are  indifferent  about  religion,  much  more 
tho«e  who  treat  it  with  scorn,  are  not  likely  to 
he  anxious  on  this  subject ;  it  is  therefore  the 
attention  of  religiou$  parents  which  is  here 
chiefly  called  upon ;  and  the  more  so,  as  there 
seems,  on  this  point,  an  unaccountable  negU- 
^nce  in  many  of  these,  whether  it  arises  from 
mdolence,  false  principles,  or  whatever  other 
motive. 

But  independent  of  knowledge,  it  is  some- 
thing, nay,  let  philpsophers  say  what  they  will, 
<t  IS  much  to  give  youth  preposaesBiont  in  favour 
of  religion,  to  secure  their  prejudieet  on  its  side 
before  you  turn  them  adrift  into  the  werld  *  a 
world  in  which,  before  they  can  be  completelj 
armed  with  arguments  and  rea80|]8,  they  will  be 
assailed  by  numbers  whose  prepossessions  and 
prejudices,  far  more  than  their  arguments  and 
reasons,  attach  them  to  the  other  side.  Why 
should  not  the  Christian  youth  furnish  himself 
in  the  best  cause  with  the  same  natural  armoof 
which  the  enemies  of  religion  wear  in  the  worst? 
It  is  certain  that  to  set  out  in  life  with 
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ments  in  favoor  of  Uie  religion  of  our  country  is 
no  more  an  error  or  a  weakness,  than  to  grow 
up  with  a  fondness  for  our  countrj  itself.  If  the 
love  of  our  country  be  judged  a  fair  principle, 
surely  a  Chrbtian  who  is  *  a  citizen  of  no  mean 
city,*  may  lawfully  have  hi$  attachments  too. 
If  patriotism  be  an  honest  prejudice,  Christi. 
anity  is  not  a  servile  one.  Nay,  let  us  teach  the 
youth  to  hug  his  prejudices,  to  glory  in  his  pre. 
possessions,  rather  than  to  acquire  that  versa- 
tile and  accommodating  citizenship  of  the  world, 
by  which  he  may  be  an  infidel  in  raris,  a  Papist 
at  Rome,  and  a  Mussulman  at  Cairo. 

Let  me  not  be  supposed  so  to  elevate  politics, 
or  80  to  depress  religion,  as  to  make  any  com. 
parision  of  the  value  of  the  one  with  the  other, 
when  I  observe,  that  between  the  true  British 
patriot  and  the  true  Christian,  there  will  be  this 
common  resemblance :  the  more  deeply  each  of 
them  inquires,  the  more  will  he  be  confirmed  in 
his  respective  attachment,  the  one  to  his  coun- 
try, the  other  to  his  religion.  I  speak  with  re- 
verence of  the  immeasurable  distance ;  but  tbe 
more  the  one  presses  on  the  firm  arch  of  our 
constitution,  and  the  other  on  that  of  Christi- 
anity, the  stronger  he  will  find  them  both.  E^ch 
challenges  scrutiny ;  each  has  nothing  to  dread 
but  from  shallow  politicians  and  shallow  philo- 
sophers ;  in  each  intimate  knowledge  justifies 
prepossession;  in  each  investigation  confirms 
attachment 

If  wo  divide  the  human  bein^  into  three  com- 
ponent parts,  the  bodily,  the  mtellectual,  and 
the  spiritual,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  a  portion 
of  care  and  attention  be  assigned  to  each  in 
some  degree  adequate  to  iu  importance  ?  Should 
f  venture  to  say  a  due  portion,  a  portion  adapt- 
ed  to  the  real  comparative  value  of  each,  would 
not  that  condemn  in  one  word  the  whole  system 
of  modern  education  ?  The  rational  and  intel- 
lectual part  being  avowedly  more  valuable  than 
the  bodily,  while  the  spiritual  and  immortal 
part  exceedd  even  the  intellectual  still  more  than 
that  surpasses  what  is  corporeal;  is  it  acting 
according  to  the  common  rules  of  proportion ; 
is  it  actingr  on  the  principles  of  distributive  Jus- 
tice ;  is  it  acting  with  that  good  sense  and  right 
judgment  with  which  the  ordinary  business  of 
this  world  is  usually  transacted,  to  give  the 
larger  portion  of  time  and  care  to  that  which  is 
worth  the  least  ?  Is  it  feir  that  what  relates  to 
the  body  and  the  organs  of  the  body,  I  mean 
thoee  accomplishments  which  address  them- 
selves to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  should  occupy  al- 
most the  whole  thoughts ;  while  the  intellectual 
part  should  be  robbed  of  its  due  proportion,  and 
tlia  spiritual  part  should  have  almost  no  propor- 
tion at  all  ?  Is  not  this  preparing  your  cnildren 
for  an  awful  disappointment  in  the  tremendous 
day  when  they  shall  be  stripped  of  that  body,  of 
those  senses  and  organs,  which  have  been  made 
almost  the  sole  objects  of  their  attentions,  and 
•hall  feel  themselves  lef\  in  possession  of  nothing 
but  that  spiritual  part  which  in  education  was 
scarcely  taken  into  the  account  of  their  exist- 
ence? 

Surely  it  should  be  thought  a  reasonable  com- 
promise (and  I  am  in  fact  nndorvaluinj^  the  ob- 
|e<!t  for  the  importance  of  which  I  pload)  to 
suggest,  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  thut  time 
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which  is  now  usurped  by  externals  should  be 
restored  to  the  rightful  owners,  the  understand- 
ing and  the  heart ;  and  that  the  acquisition  of 
religious  knowledge  in  early  youth  should  at 
least  be  no  Zess  an  object  of  sedulous  attention 
than  the  cultivation  ot  human  learning  or  of 
outward  embellishments.  It  is  also  not  on. 
reasonable  to  suggest,  that  we  should  in  Christi 
anity,  as  in  arts,  sciences,  or  languages,  begin 
with  the  beguming,  set  out  with  the  simple 
elements,  and  thus  *  go  on  unto  perfection.* 

Why  in  teaching  to  draw  do  you  begin  with 
straight  lines  and  curves,  till  by  gentle  stept 
the  knowledge  of  outline  and  proportion  be  oo 
tained,  and  your  picture  be  completed;  never 
losing  sight,  however,  of  the  elementary  lines 
and  curves?  Why  in  music  do  you  set  out 
with  the  simple  notes,  and  pursue  the  acquisi- 
tion  through  all  its  progress,  still  in  every  stage 
recurring  to  tbe  notes  f  Wh;^  in  the  science  of 
numbers  do  you  invent  the  simplest  methods  of 
conveying  just  ideas  of  computation,  still  refer- 
ring to  the  tables  which  involve  the  fundamen- 
tal rules  ?  Why  in  the  science  of  quantity  do 
men  introduce  the  pupil  at  first  to  the  plainest 
diagrams,  and  clear  up  one  difiiculty  before  they 
allow  another  to  appear  7  Why  in  teaching 
languages  to  the  youth  do  you  sedulously  infuse 
into  his  mind  the  rudiments  of  your  syntax  ? 
Why  in  parsing  is  he  led  to  refer  every  word 
to  its  part  of  speech,  to  resolve  every  sentence 
into  its  elements,  to  reduce  every  term  to  its 
original,  and  from  the  first  case  of  nouns,  and 
the  first  tense  of  verbs,  to  explain  their  forma 
tionS|  changef,  and  dependences,  till  the  prin- 
ciples of  language  become  so  grounded,  that,  by 
continually  recurring  to  the  rules,  speaking  and 
writing  correctly  are  fixed  into  a  habit?  Why 
all  this,  but  because  you  uniformly  wish  him  to 
be  grounded  in  each  of  his  acquirements  7  Why. 
but  because  you  are  persuaded  that  a  slight, 
and  slovenly,  and  superficial,  and  irregular  way 
ofinstruction  will  never  train  him  to  excellence 
in  any  thing  7 

Do  young  persons  then  become  musicians, 
painters,  linguists,  and  mathematicians  by  early 
study  and  regular  labour ;  and  shall  they  become 
Christians  by  accident  7  or  rather,  is  not  this 
acting  on  that  very  principle  of  Dogberry,  at 
which  you  probably  have  oflen  laughed  7  Is  it 
not  supposing  that  religion  like  reading  and 
writing  comes  by  nature  7  'Shall  all  those  ac- 
complishments, *  which  perish  in  the  using,*  ' 
be  so  assiduously,  eo  systematically  taught? 
Shall  all  those  habits,  which  are  limited  to  the 
thin^rs  of  this  world,  be  so  carefully  formed,  so 
persisted  in,  as  to  be  interwoven  with  our  very 
make,  so  as  to  become  as  it  were  a  part  of  our- 
selves ;  and  shall  that  knowledge  which  is  to 
make  us  •.wise  unto  8al\'ation'  be  picked  up  at 
random,  cursorily,  or  perhaps  not  picked  up  at 
all  ?  Shall  that  difficult  divine  science  which 
requires  Mine  upon  linr,  and  procopt  npon  pre- 
cept,* here  a  little  and  there  a  little ;  that  know- 
led^^e  which  parents,  even  indor  a  darker  dis- 
pcnsation,  were  required  to  teach  their  children 
dilig^cnlly^  and  to  talk  of  it  when  Ihoy  sat  iu 
their  house,  and  when  they  walked  by  the  way, 
nnd  when  they  lay  down,  and  when  they  rose 
up,*  shall  this  Knowledge  be  by  Christian  parents 
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Qinittod  or  deferred,  or  taught  slightly ;  or  be 
fupersoded  by  things  of  coropdratively  little 
worth  ^ 

Shall  the  lively  period  of  youth,  the  soft  and 
impressible  season  when  lasting  habits  are  form- 
ed, when  the  seal  cats  deep  into  the  yielding  wax, 
^nd  the  impression  is  more  likely  to  be  clear, 
and  sharp,  and  strong,  and  lasting ;  shall  this 
warm  and  favourable  season  be  suffered  to 
«Ude  by,  without  being  turned  to  the  great  pur- 
pose for  which  not  only  youth,  but  life  and 
breath,  and  being  were  bestowed?  Shall  not 
that  '  faith  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God;*  shall  not  that  *  holiness  without 
which  no  man  can  see  the  Lord  ;*  shall  not  that 
knowledge  which  is  the  foundation  of  faith  and 
practice ;  shall  not  that  charity  without  which 
all  knowledge  is  *  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal,*  be  impressed,  be  inculcated,  be  enforc- 
ed, as  early,  as  constantly,  as  fundamentally, 
with  the  same  earnest  pushing  on  to  continual 
progress,  with  the  same  constant  reference  to 
first  principles,  as  are  used  in  the  case  of  those 
arts  which  merely  adorn  human  life  1  Shall  we 
not  seize  the  happy  period  when  the  memory  is 
strong,  the  mind  and  all  its  powers  vigorous  and 
active,  the  imagination  busy  and  all  alive ;  the 
heart  flexible,  the  temper  ductile,  the  conscience 
tender,  curiosity  awake,  fca:  powerful,  hope 
eager,  love  ardent ;  shall  we  Lct  seize  this  period 
for  inculcating  that  knowledge,  and  impressing 
those  principles  which  are  to  form  the  character, 
and  fix  the  destination  for  eternity  7 

I  would  now  address  myself  to  another  and  a 
still  more  dilatory  class,  who  are  for  procrasti- 
nating all  concern  about  religion  till  they  are 
driven  to  it  by  actual  distress,  and  who  do  not 
think  of  praying  till  they  are  perishing  like 
the  sailor  who  said,  *  be  thought  it  ^was  always 
time  enough  to  begin  to  pray  when  the  storm 
began.*  Of  those  I  would  ask,  shall  we,  with 
an  unaccountable  deliberation,  defer  our  anxiety 
about  religion  till  the  busy  man  and  the  dissipa- 
ted woman  arc  become  so  immersed  in  the  cares 
of  life,  or  so  entangled  in  its  pleasures,  that  they 
will  have  little  heart  or  spirit  to  embrace  a  new 
principle  7  a  principle  whose  precise  object  it 
will  be  to  condemn  that  very  life  in  which  they 
have  already  embarked:  nay,  to  condemn  almost 
all  that  they  have  been  doing  and  thinking  ever 
since  they  first  began  to  act  or  think  7  Shall  we, 
I  say,  begin  now  7  or  shall  we  suffer  those  in- 
structions, to  receive  which,  requires  all  the  con- 
centrated powers  of  a  strong  and  healthy  mind, 
to  be  put  off  till  the  day  of  excruciating  pain, 
till  the  period  of  debility  and  stupefaction  7 
Shall  we  wait  for  that  season,  as  if  it  were  the 
most  favourable  for  religious  acquisitions,  when 
<he  senses  shall  have  been  palled  by  excessive 
gratification,  when  the  eye  shall  be  tired  with 
seeing,  and  the  ear  with  hearing?  Shall  we, 
when  the  whole  man  is  breaking  up  by  disease 
or  decay,  expect  that  the  dim  apprehension  will 
discern  a  new  science,  or  the  obtuse  feelings  dc- 
light  themselves  with  a  netv  pleasure?  a  plea- 
sure too,  not  or.ly  incompatiblo  with  many  of  the 
liithorlo  indulged  pleasures,  but  one  which  car- 
ries with  it  a  strong  intimation  thut  those  plea- 
suros  termin:itc  in  i^e  death  of  tJie  soul. 

But,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  imiwrtant  analogy 


on  which  we  have  already  dwelt  so  much ;  how 
preposterous  would  it  seem  to  you  to  hear  any 
one  propose  to  an  illiterate  dying  man,  to  set 
about  learning  even  the  plainest,  and  easiest 
rudiments  of  any  new  art;  to  study  the  musical 
notes;  to  conjugate  a  verb ;  to  learn,  not  the  firs* 
problem  in  Euclid,  but  even  the  numeration  table 
and  yet  you  do  not  think  it  absurd  to  postpone 
religious  instruction,  on  principles,  which,  if 
admitted,  at  all,  must  terminate  either  in  igno 
ranee  or  in  your  proposing  too  late  to  a  dying 
man  to  begin  to  learn  the  totally  unknown 
scheme  of  Christianity.  You  do  not  think  it 
impossible  that  he  should  be  bronght  to  listen  to 
*  the  voice  of  tliis  charmer,  when  he  can  no 
longer  listen  to  *  the  voice  of  singing  men  and 
singing  women.*  You  do  not  think  it  unreason 
able  that  immortal  beings  should  delay  to  de- 
vote  their  days  to  heaven,  till  they  have  *no 
pleasure  in  tbem*  themselves.  You  will  not 
bring  them  to  offer  up  the  first  fruits  of  their 
lips,  and  hearts,  and  lives,  to  their  Maker,  be- 
cause yon  persuade  yourselves  that  he  who  has 
called  himself  a  *  jealous  God,*  may  however  be 
contented  hereafter  with  the  wretched  sacrifice 
of  decayed  appetites,  and  the  worthless  leavings 
of  almost  extinguished  affections. 

Wo  can  scarcely  believe,  even  with  all  the 
melancholy  procrastination  we  see  around  us 
that  there  is  any  one,  except  he  be  a  decided  in- 
fidel,  who  does  not  consider  religion  as  at  least 
a  good  reversionary  thing  ;  as  an  object  which 
ought  always  to  occupy  a  little  remote  corner 
of  his  map  of  life;  tho  study  of  which,  though 
it  is  always  to  be  postponed,  is  however  not  to 
be  finally  rejected ;  which,  though  it  cannot  con- 
veniently  come  into  his  present  scheme  of  life, 
it  is  intended  somehow  or  other  to  take  up  be- 
fore  death.  This  awful  deception,  this  defect 
in  the  intellectual  vision,  arises,  partly  from  the 
bulk  which  the  objects  of  time  and  sense  acquire 
in  our  eyes  by  their  nearness;  while  the  in- 
visible  realities  of  eternity  are  but  faintly  dis- 
cerned by  a  feeble  faith,  through  a  dim  and  dis- 
tant medium.  It  arises  also  partly  from  a  to- 
tally false  idea  of  the  nature  of  Christianity, 
from  a  fatal  fancy  that  we  can  repent  at  any 
future  period,  and  that  as  amendment  is  a  thing 
which  will  aiways  be  in  oar  power,  it  wiH  be 
time  enough  to  think  of  reforminpr  oar  life,  when 
we  should  think  only  of  closing  it 

But  depend  upon  it,  that  a  heart  long  harden- 
ed, I  do  not  mean  by- gross  vices  merely,  but  by 
a  fondness  for  the  wond,  by  an  habitual  and  ex- 
cessive indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
will  by  no  means  be  in  a  favourable  state  io 
admit  the  light  of  divine  truth,  or  to  receive  the 
impressions  of  divine  grace.  God  indeed  some- 
times shows  us  by  an  act  of  his  sovereignty,  that 
this  wonderful  change,  the  conversion  of  a  sin- 
ner's heart,  may  be  produced  without  tlic  inter- 
vention of  human  means,  to  show  that  the  work 
is  flis.  But  as  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  the 
Almigkty  usually  deals  witli  his  creatures,  it 
would  bo  n-jarly  as  preposterous  for  men  to  act 
on  this  presumption,  and  sin  on  in  hopes  of  a 
miraculous  conversion,  as  it  would  be  to  take 
no  means  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives,  be- 
caiHe  Jesus  Chnst  raised  Lazarus  from  the 
dead. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

On  the  manner  of  instructing  young  pertons  in 

religion. — General  remarku  on  the  geniuB  of 

Christianity. 

I  WOULD  now  with  ^reat  deference  addrees 
those  respectmble  chmractera  who  are  really  con- 
cerned about  the  best  interests  of  their  children ; 
those  to  whom  Christianity  is  indeed  an  impor- 
Unt  consideration,  but  whioee  habits  of  life  have 
hitherto  hindered  them  from  giring  it  its  doe 
deme  in  the  scale  of  education. 

Begin  then  with  considering^  that  religion  is  a 
part,  and  the  most  prominent  part,  in  your  sys. 
tem  of  instruction.  Do  not  communicate  its 
principles  in  a  random,  desultory  way;  nor 
scantily  stint  this  business  to  only  such  scraps 
and  remnants  of  time  as  may  be  casually  picked 
up  iVom  the  gieanhofs  of  other  acquirements. 
*  Will  you  brin?  to  God  for  a  sacrifice  that  which 
costs  TOO  nothmg?'  Let  the  best  part  of  the 
day,  which  with  most  people  is  the  earliest  part, 
be  steadily  and  invariably  dedicated  to  this  work 
by  your  children,  before  they  are  tired  with  their 
other  studies,  while  the  intellect  is  clear,  the 
spirit  li^ht,  and  the  attention  sharp  and  unfa- 
tigned. 

Confine  not  yoor  instrtictions  to  mere  verbal 
ritoaU  and  dry  systems,  but  communicate  them 
in  a  way  which  shall  interest  their  feelings,  by 
lively  images,  and  by  a  warm  practical  applica- 
tion of  what  they  reiad  to  their  own  hearts  and 
circumstances.  If  you  do  not  study  the  great 
but  too  much  slighted  art  of  fixing,  of  command- 
ing,  of  chaining  the  attention,  you  may  throw 
away  much  time  and  labour,  with  little  other 
^effect  than  that  of  disgusting  your  pupils  and 
'wearying  yourself.  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  that  while  every  other  thing  is  to  be  made 
amusing,  religion  alone  must  be  dry  and  unin- 
viting.  Do  not  fancy  that  a  thing  is  good  merely 
because  it  is  dulL  Why  should  not  the  most 
entortaioing  powers  of  the  human  mind  be  su- 
premely consecrated  to  that  subject  which  is 
most  worthy  of  their  fiill  exercise  ?  The  mis- 
fortune  is,  that  religions  learning  is  too  oflen 
rather  considered  as  an  act  of  the  memory  than 
ef  the  heart  and  affections ;  as  a  dry  duty,  rather 
than  a  lively  pleasure.  The  manner  in  which 
it  is  taught  difiers  as  much  from  their  other 
learning  as  punishment  from  recreation.  Chil- 
dren are  turned  over  to  the  dnll  work  of  getting 
by  rote  as  a  task  that  which  they  should  get 
fi'om  example,  from  animated  conversation,  from 
lively  discussion,  in  which  the  pupil  should 
learn  to  bear  a  part,  instead  of  bemg  merely  a 
passive  hearer.  Teach  them  rather,  as  their 
blessed  Saviour  taught,  by  interesting  parables, 
which,  while  they  corrected  the  heart,  left  some 
exercise  for  the  ingenuity  in  the  solution,  and 
for  the  feelings  in  their  application.  Teach,  as 
He  taught,  by  seizing  on  surrounding  objects, 
passin^^  events,  local  circumstances,  peculiar 
characters,  apt  illusions,  just  analogy,  appropri- 
ate illustration.  Call  in  all  creation,  animate 
and  inanimate,  to  your  aid,  and  accustom  your 
roong  audience  to 
Rnd  lon(ruo«  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brook?, 
Bennonii  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing 

Even  when  the  nature  of  yotir  subject  makes  it 


necessary  for  you  to  be  more  plain  and  didactic; 
do  not  fail  frequently  to  enliven  these  less  en 
gaging  pflurts  of  your  discourse  with  some  int^ 
dental  imagery  which  will  captivate  the  fancy 
with  some  affecting  story  with  which  it  shall  be 
associated  in  the  memory.  Relieve  what  would 
otherwise  be  too  dry  and  preceptive,  with  some 
striking  exemplification  in  point,  some  touching 
instance  to  be  imitated,  some  awfiil  warning  ts 
be  avoided;  something  which  shall  illustrate 
your  instruction,  which  shall  realize  your  posi- 
tion, which  shall  embody  your  idea,  and  give 
shape  and  form,  colour  and  life,  to  your  precept 
Endeavour  unremittingly  to  connect  the  reader 
with  the  subject  by  making  her  feel  that  what 
you  teach  is  neither  an  abstract  truth,  nor  a 
thing  of  mere  general  information,  but  that  it  is 
a  business  in  which  the  hereelf  is  individually 
and  immediately  concerned ;  in  which  not  only 
her  eternal  salvation  but  her  ^eseiU  happiness 
is  involved.  Do,  according  to  your  measure  of 
ability,  what  the  Holy  Spirit  which  indited  the 
Scriptures  has  done,  always  take  the  sensibility 
of  the  learner  into  your  account  of  the  faculties 
which  are  to  be  worked  upon.  *  For  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible,'  as  the  profound  and  enlight- 
ened Bacon  observes,  *  are  not  proposed  to  us  in 
a  naked  lo^ttTform,  but  arrayed  in  the  most 
beautifbl  and  striking  cok>urs  which  creation 
affords.*  By  those  a&cting  illustrations  used 
by  Him  'who  knew  what  was  in  man,*  and 
therefore  best  knew  how  to  address  him,  it  was, 
that  the  unlettered  audiences  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  were  enabled  both  to  comprehend  and 
to  relish  doctrines,  which  would  not  readily  have 
made  their  way  to  their  understandings,  had 
they  not  first  touched  their  hearts ;  and  which 
would  have  found  access  to  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  had  they  been  delivered  in  dry  scho- 
lastic  disquisitions.  Now,  those  audiences  not 
being  learned,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
nearly  in  the  state  of  children,  as  to  their  recep- 
tive faculties,  and  to  have  required  nearly  the 
same  sort  of  instruction ;  that  is,  they  were  more 
capable  of  being  moved  with  what  was  simple 
and  touching,  and  lively,  than  what  was  elabo. 
rate,  abstruse,  and  unaffecting.  Heaven  and 
earth  were  made  to  furnish  their  contributions, 
when  man  was  to  be  taught  that  science  which 
was  to  make  him  wise  unto  salvation.  Some- 
thing  which  might  enforce  or  illustrate  was 
drawn  from  every  element  The  appearances 
of  the  sky,  the  storms  of  the  ocean,  the  birds  of 
the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  the  seed  and  the  harvest,  the  labours  of 
the  husbandmeni  the  traffic  of  the  merchant,  the 
season  of  the  year !  all  were  laid  hold  of  in  turn. 
And  the  most  important  moral  instruction,  or 
religious  truth,  was  deduced  from  some  recent 
occurrence,  some  natural  appearance,  some  or- 
dinary fact 

If  that  be  the  purest  eloquence  which  most 
persuades  and  which  comes  home  to  the  heart 
with  the  fullest  evidence  and  the  most  irresisti- 
ble  force,  then  no  eloquence  is  so  powerful  as 
that  of  Scripture ;  and  an  intelligent  Chriplian 
teacher  will  be  admonished  by  the  mode  of 
Scripture  itself,  how  to  communicate  its  trmhe 
with  life  and  spirit;  'while  he  is  musinj?,  the 
fire  bums  •*  that  fire  which  will  preserve  him 
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firom  in  iiuimd  and  freezing  mode  of  ioiInK- , 
tioii.  He  will  noreter,  as  wu  said  ak>re,  al- 
wajt  carefuHj  keep  op  a  quick  weam  of  the 
penonal  interest  the  papil  has  in  every  religioos 
instmction  which  is  impressed  upon  hiok  He 
will  teach  as  Panl  iR^yed,  *  with  the  spirit,  and 
with  the  onderstanding  also  f  and  in  imitating 
this  great  nwdel,  he  will  necessarily  avoid  the 
opposite  fiiolts  of  two  diffinmt  sorts  of  instroe* 
tors ;  ibr  while  some  of  our  divines  of  the  higher 
class  have  been  too  apt  to  preach  as  if  mankind 
had  only  intellect,  and  the  lower  and  more  po- 
pular sort  as  if  they  had  only  passions,  let  him 
borrow  what  is  good  from  both,  and  address  his 
papils  as  beings  compoonded  of  both  under- 
ftanding  and  affisctions.* 

Fancy  not  that  the  Bible  is  too  difficult  and 
intricate  to  be  presented  in  its  own  naked  Iwm, 
and  that  it  pozzies  and  bewilders  the  youthful 
understanding*  In  all  needful  and  imuspensa- 
ble  points  of  knowledge,  the  darkness  of  Scrip, 
tnre,  as  a  great  Christian  philosopberf  has  c^- 
aerndt  *  >•  but  a  partial  darkness,  Hke  that  of 
Egypt,  which  beni^^hted  only  the  enemiee  of 
God,  while  it  left  his  children  in  clear  day.'  It 
is  not  pretended  that  the  Bible  will  Jimd  in  the 
young  reader  dear  views  of  God  and  of  Christ, 
uf  the  soul  and  eternity,  but  that  it  will  gite 
them.  And  if  it  be  really  the  appropriate  cha- 
racter  of  Scripture,  as  it  tells  us  itself  that  it  is, 
*  to  enlighten  the  eyes  of  the  blinds*  and  *  to 
make  wise  the  §impUt^  then  it  is  as  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  youthlnl  and  uninformed  as  for  any 
other  class ;  and  as  it  was  never  ezpected  that 
the  greater  part  of  Christians  should  be  learned, 

00  is  learning,  though  of  inestimable  value  in  a 
teacher  of  theology,  no  ettential  qualification  for 
a  common  Christian,  for  which  reason  ScrijHure 
truths  are  expressed  with  that  clear  and  simple 
evidence  adapted  to  the  kind  of  assent  which 
they  require ;  an  assent  materially  difierent  from 
that  sort  of  demonstration  which  a  mathematical 
theorem  demands.  He  who  could  bring  an  un. 
prejudiced  heart  and  an  unperverted  will,  would 
bring  to  the  Scriptures  the  best  qualification  for 
understanding  and  receiving  them.  And  though 

hey  contain  things  which  Uie  pupil  cannot  com- 
prehend  (as  what  ancient  poet,  historian,  or  ora- 
tor docs  not)  the  teacher  may  address  to  him  the 
irords  which  Christ  addressed  to  Peter,  *  What 

1  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know 
hercafler.' 

Histories  of  the  Bible,  and  commentaries  on 
the  Bible,  for  the  use  of  children,  though  valua- 
ble in  their  way,  should  never  be  used  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  Bible  itnlf.  For  historical  or 
geographical  mformatbn,  for  calling  the  atten- 
tion to  events  and  characters,  they  are  very  use- 
ful Bat  Scripture  truths  are  best  conveyed  in 
tM  own  sublime  and  simple  phraseology;  its 

*  The  sea]  and  diligence  with  which  the  bishop  of 
London's  weekly  lectares  have  been  attended  by  persons 
•f  all  ranks  and  descriptions,  but  more  especially  by  that 
class  to  whom  this  little  work  is  addressed,  u  a  very 
prorn'mng  circumstanoe  for  the  age:  And  while  we  con- 
sider with  pleasare  the  advantages  peculiarly  to  be  de« 
rived  by  the  young  from  so  interesting  and  animated  an 
exposition  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  further  led  to  rejoice  at 
the  countenance  given  by  such  high  authority  to  the  re- 
rival  of  that  excellent  but  too  much  neglected  practice 
vf  lectures. 

r  Mr.  Boyle. 


doctrines  are  best  understood  in  its  own  ajifico* 
priate  language ;  its  precepts  are  best  retauied 
in  their  own  simple  form.  Paraphrases,  in  pro 
fessing  to  explain,  often  dilute ;  while  the  terse- 
ness uid  brevity  of  Scripture  compositioo  fflls 
the  mind,  toocfaes  the  heart,  and  £uteaa  ob  the 
memory.  Wliile  I  would  cause  them  to  *  rend, 
the  commentary  for  the  improvemest  of  the  «» 
derstanding,  they  should  mark,  leam,  and  in- 
wardlydi|^*  the  Bible  far  the  ooodfaft  and 
edification  of  the  heart. 

Young  people  who  have  been  taught  religion 
in  a  formal  and  superficial  way,  wIm  have  had 
an  its  drudgeries  and  none  of  its  pleasures,  wili 
probably  have  acquired  so  little  rdah  for  it,  as 
to  eonfider  the  continaed  proeecotion  of  their 
religious  studies  as  a  badge  of  tfadr  tutelage,  as 
a  mark  that  they  are  still  under  subjectioo ;  and 
will  look  forward  with  impatience  to  the  hoar  of 
their  emancipation  from  the  lectures  on  ehrts. 
tianity,  as  the  era  erf"  their  promised  liberty ;  the 
epochia  of  independence.  They  will  long  fot 
the  period  when  its  lessons  shall  cease  to  ^  de- 
livered ;  will  conclude  that,  having  once  attained 
such  an  age,  and  arrived  at  the  required  profi- 
ciency, the  object  will  be  accomplished,  and  the 
labour  at  an  end.  But  let  not  your  cbildreB  *  so 
leam  Christ*  Apprise  them  that  na  specifie 
day  win  ever  arise,  on  which  they  shaU  say,  I 
have  attained ;  but  inform  them,  that  every  ac- 
quisition must  be  followed  up ;  knowledge  must 
be  increased;  prejudices  subdued ;  good  habits 
rooted ;  evil  ones  eradicated ;  ami^»le  disposi- 
tions strengthened  ;  right  principles  confirmfd , 
tin  going  on  from  light  to  light,  and  from  strength 
to  strength,  they  come  to  the  measure  of  the 
stattire  of  the  fulnees  of  Christ* 

But  though  serious  instruction  wiO  not  only 
be  uninteresting  but  irksome,  if  conveyed  to 
youth  in  a  cold  didactic  way;  vet  if  their  auc- 
tions be  suitably  engaged,  while  their  under- 
standings are  kept  in  exercise,  their  hearts  so 
far  from  necessarily  revolting,  as  some  insist, 
win  often  receive  the  most  ^lemn  truths  with 
alacrity.  It  is,  as  we  have  repeated,  the  manner 
which  revolts  them,  and  net  the  thine.  Nor 
win  they,  as  some  assert,  necessarily  diuike  the 
teacher,  because  the  truths  taught  are  of  the 
most  awful  and  solemn  kind.  It  has  happened 
to  the  writer  to  be  a  frequent  witness  of  the  gra- 
titude and  affection  expressed  by  youn^  persons 
to  those  who  had  sedulously  and  senously  in- 
structed them  in  religious  knowledge ;  an  affec- 
tion as  lively,  a  gratitude  as  warm,  as  could 
have  been  excited  by  any  indulgence  to  their 
persons,  or  any  gratificaticm  of  a  worldly  na- 
tureu 

As  it  is  notorious  that  men  of  wit  and  spright- 
ly fancy  have  been  the  most  formidable  ene. 
mies  to  Christianity;  while  men,  in  whom 
those  talents  have  been  consecrated  to  God, 
have  been  some  of  her  most  useful  champi- 
ons, take  particular  care  to  press  that  ardent 
and  ever-active  power,  the  imapnsHon^  into 
the  service  of  religion.  This  bnght  and  busy 
faculty  win  be  leading  its  possessor  into  per- 
petual peril,  and  is  an  enemy  of  peculiar  po 
tency  tUl  it  come  to  be  employed  in  the  cause 
of  God.  It  is  a  lion,  which  though  worldly  pro 
dence  indeed  may  chain  so  as  to  prevent  oat 
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«r«rd  mischief,  jet  the  mtdigmiy  remain*  vith- 
in;  but  when  sanctified  by  Qiristianity,  the 
imagination  is  a  lion  taiMa;  you  have  all  the 
benefit  of  its  strength  and  its  activity,  divested 
of  its  mischief.  God  never  bestowed  that  noble 
bat  restless  fkcultj,  without  intending  it  to  be 
an  instrument  of  bis  own  fflor^ ;  though  it  has 
been  too  often  set  up  in  rc^lion  against  him ; 
because,  in  its  youthfui  stirrings,  while  all  alive 
and  full  of  action,  it  has  not  been  seized  upon  to 
serve  its  rightful  Sovereign,  but  was  early  en- 
listed with  little,  opposition  under  the  banners 
of  the  wnrld,  the  ^sh,  and  the  devil !  ReligioQ 
is  the  only  subject  intvhich,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  severe  and  sober-minded  prudence,  this  dis« 
cursive  faculty  can  safely  stretch  its  powers  and 
expand  its  energies !  But  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  it  must  be  a  sound  and  genuine  Christian- 
ity  which  can  alone  so  chastise  and  regulate  the 
imagination,  as  to  restrain  it  from^ose  errors 
and  excesses  into  which  a  false,  a  mistaken,  an 
irregular  religion,  has  too  often  led  its  injudi- 
cious and  ill-instructed  prefbseor.  Some  cftlie 
most  fatal  extremes  into  which  a  wild  enthu- 
siasm  or  a  frightful  superstition  has  plunged  its 
unhappy  votaries,  have  been  owing  to  the  want 
•f  a  due  direction,  to  the  want  of  a  strict  and 
holy  oastigation  of  this  ever-working  faculty. 
To  secure  imagination,  therefore,  on  the  saft 
side,  and,  if  I  may  change  the  metaphor,  to  put 
it  under  the  direction  <»  its  true  pilot,  in  the 
ilormy  voyage  of  lifb,  is  like  engaging  those 
potent  elements,  the  wind  and  tide  *in  your  fa- 
vour. 

In  your  comraunioatione  with  yonn^  people, 
take  care  to  convince  them  that  as  religion  is 
not  a  business  to  be  laid  aside  with  the  lesaon, 
•o  neither  is  it  a  single  branch  of  dutj ;  some 
detached  thing,  which  like  the  aoquisition  of  an 
art  or  a  language,  is  to  be  practised  separately, 
and  to  have  its  distinct  periods  and  modes  of 
operation.  But  let  them  understandt  that  com- 
mon aets,  by  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  to  be 
perfi>rnied,  are  to  be  made  acts  of  religion.  Let 
them  'perceive  that  Christianity  may  oe  consi- 
dered as  having  something  of  that  innuenee  over 
the  conduct,  which  external  grace  has  over  the 
manners ;  for  as  k  is  not  the  performance  of 
seme  particular  act  which  denominates  any  one 
to  he  graeeful,  grace  being  a  spirit  diffused 
titfough  the  whole  Mstem,  which  animates  every 
■entiroent,  and  inrorms  every  action;  as  she 
who  has  true  personal  graoe  has  it  uniformly, 
and  m  not  sometimes  awkward  and  sometimes 
elegant ;  does  not  sometimes  lay  it  down  and 
sometimes  take  it  up ;  so  religion  is  not  an  oc- 
easkmai  act,  but  an  indwelling  principle^  an  in- 
wrought habit,  a  pervading  and  informing  spirit, 
fh>m  which  indeed  every  act  derives  all  its  life, 
and  energy,  and  beauty.  / 

Give  them  clear  views  of  the^hroad/discrimi- 
natioD  between-  practical  religion  and  worldly 
morality ;  in  short,  between  the  virtues  of  Chris- 
tians and  of  Pagans.  Show  them  that  no  good 
qualities  are  genuine,  but  such  as  flow  from  the 
reJgion  of  Christ  Let  them  learn  that  the  vir- 
tues which  the  better  sort  of  people,  who  are  yet 
destitute  of  true  Christianity,  inculcate  and 
practiso,  resemble  those  virtues  which  have  the 
Live  of  God  fisr  their  motive,  just  as  counterfeit 


coin  resembles  sterling  gold ;  they  may  have,  it 
is  true,  certain  points  of  resemfaiance  with  the 
others ;  they  may  be  bright  and  shbing  they 
have  perhaps  the  image  and  the  superscription, . 
but  they  ever  want  the  true  distinguishing  pro 
parties;  they  waikt  sterling  vdue,  purity,  and 
weight  They  may  indeed  pass  current  o  the 
traffic  of  this  world,  but  when  brought  to  the 
touchstone,  they  will  be  found  full  of  aJIoy 
when  weighed  in  the  balance  of  tiie  sanctuary, 
*  they  will  be  found  wanting,'  they  will  not  stand 
that  final  trial  which  is  to  separate  *  the  precious 
fVom  the  vile  ;*  they  will  not  abide  the  day  *of 
Ate  coming  who  is  like  a  refiner's  fire.' 

One  error  into  which  even  some  good  people 
are  apt  to  fall,  is  that  endeavouring  to  deceive 
young  minds  by  temporising  expedients.  In 
order  to  allure  tSiem  to  become  religious,  thej 
exhibit  false,  or  faint,  or  inadequate  views  of 
Chrlstiaxiity ;  and  while  they  represent  it  as  it 
really  is,  as  a  life  of  superior  happiness  and  ad- 
vantage, their  conceal  its  difficulties,  and  like 
the  Jesuitical  Chinese  missionaries,  extenuate, 
or  suk,  or  deny,  such  parts  of  it  as  are  least 
allurinpr  to  human  pride.  In  attempting  to  dis- 
guise  Its  principles,  they  destroy  ita  efficacy. 
They  deny  the  cross  instead  of  making  it  the 
badge  of  a  Christian.  But  besides  that,  the  pro- 
ject  fails  with  them  as  It  did  with  the  Jesuits ; 
all  fraud  is  bad  in  itself;  and  a.pious  fraud  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  which  ought  to  be  bu- 
ried in  the  rubbish  of  papal  desolation* 

Instead  of  representing  to  the  young  Chnt 
tian,  that  it  may  be  poasible  by  a  prudent  inge- 
nuity at  onoe  to  pursue,  with  equai  ardour  and 
success,  worldly  fame  and  eternal  |Iory,  would 
it  not  be  more  honest  to  tell  him  fairly  and  un- 
ambiguoosljr  that  there  are  two  distinct  roads 
between  which  there  is  a  broad  boundary  line  7 
that  there  are  two  contending  and  irreconcilable 
interests?  that  he  must  forsake  the  one  if  he 
would  deave  to  the  other  7  that  *  there  are  two 
masters,*  both  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  serve  ? 
that  there  are  two  sorts  of  characters  at  eternal 
variance  7  that  he  must  renounce  the  one  if  he 
is  in  eameat  for  the  other  ?  that  nothing  short 
of  absolute  decision  can  make  a  confirmed  Chris- 
tian 7  Point  out  the  dif&rent  sorts  of  promises 
annexed  to  these  different  sorts  of  characters. 
Confbss  in  the  language  of  Christ  how  the  man 
of  the  world  often  obtains  (and  it  is  the  natural 
course  of  human  things)  the  reoompence  he  se- 
dulously  seeks.  *  Verily  I  say  unto  you  they  have 
their  reward.*  Explain  the  beatitudes  on  the 
other  handf  and  unfold  what  kind  of  specific  re- 
ward is  there  individually  promised  to  its  con- 
comitant virtue.  Show  your  pnpil  that  to  that 
*  poverty  of  spirit*  to  which  *  the  kingdom  of 
heaven*  is  promised,  it  would  be  inconsistent  to 
expect  that  the  recompcnce  of  human  commen* 
dation  should  be  also  attached ;  that  to  that  *  pu- 
rity of  heart'  to  which  the  beatific  vision  is  an> 
nexed,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  you 
can  unite  the  praise  of  licentious  wits,  or  the 
admiration  of  a  catch-club.  These  will  be  be- 
stowed on  their  appropriate  and  oorrespouding 
merit  Do  not  enlist  them  under  false  colours , 
disappoiiTtment  will  produce  a  desertion.  Dif- 
ferent  sorts  of  rewards  are  attached  to  diflferont 
sorts  of  services ;  and  while  you  truly  assert  that 
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Rsiigkm*!  WAji  are  *  ways  oTpfeaMmltiaM,  and 
all  bar  paths  are  peaee,*  take  care  that  jou  do 
not  lead  tham  to  depend  too  eaclosireiy  om 
worldly  happiness  and  earthly  peace,  for  these 
make  no  part  of  the  covenant ;  they  may  be, 
and  the^  often  are,  saperadded,  bat  they  were 
ncTer  stipolated  in  the  contract 

But  if,  in  order  to  attract  the  yoong  to  a  re- 
%ious  course,  you  disinfenooosly  conceal  its 
d&cultiee,  while  yon  are  justly  enlarfiiq^  upon 
its  pleasures,  yon  will  tempt  them  to  dWast 
the  truth  of  Scripture  itsel£— For  what  will 
the/  think,  not  only  of  a  few  detached  texts,  but 
of  the  general  east  and  eoloor  of  the  ivospel 
when  contrasted  with  your  repreeentation  of  ft  7 
When  you  are  describing  to  them  the  insepara- 
ble human  adTantages  which  will  follow  a  reli- 
gioos  course,  what  notion  will  they  conceive  of 

*  the  strait  gate*  and  *  narrow  way  ?*  of  the  am- 
potation  of  a  *  right  hand  7*  of  the  excision  of  a 
'  right  eye  7*  of  the  other  strong  metaphors  by 
which  the  Christisn  warfare  is  shadowed  oat  7 
of*  crucifying  the  flesh  7*  of  *  mortifying  theoU 
man  7*  of '  dymg  unto  sin  V  of  *  overcoming  the 
world  7*  Do  yon  not  think  their  meek  and  oom- 
passiooate  Saviour  who  died  for  your  children, 
loved  them  as  well  as  you  love  them  7  And  if 
this  werehb  language,  ought  it  not  to  be  yoars7 
It  is  the  language  of  tme  K»ve ;  of  that  love  with 
which  a  merciful  God  loved  the  world,  wheii  be 
spared  not  his  own  Son.  Do  not  fSsar  to  tell 
your  children  what  he  told  his  disciples,  that 

*  in  the  world  they  shall  have  tribulation  ;*  but 
teach  them  to  rise  superior  to  it,  on  hia  principle, 
by  *  overcoming  the  world/  Do  not  then  try  to 
conceal  from  them,  that  the  life  of  a  Christian 
is  necessarily  opposite  to  the  life  of  the  world ; 
and  do  not  seek  by  a  vain  attempt  at  accommo- 
dation to  reconcile  that  difference  which  Christ 
himself  has  pronounced  to  be  irreconcilable. 

May  it  not  be  partly  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
due  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  real 
nature  and  spiiit  of  religion,  that  so  many  yoong 
Christians,  who  set  out  in  a  fair  and  flourishing 
way,  decline  and  wither  when  they  come  to 
perceive  the  requisitions  of  experimental  chris- 
tianity  7  requisitions  which  they  had  not  sus- 
pected of  making  any  psrt  of  the  plan ;  and 
from  which,  when  they  afterwards  discover 
them,  they  shrink  back,  as  not  prepared  and 
hardened  for  the  unexpected  contest 

People  are  no  more  to  be  cheated  into  religion 
than  into  learning.  The  same  spirit  which  in- 
fluences your  oath  in  a  court  of  justice  should 
influence  your  discourse  in  that  ooiyt  of  equity 
—your  family.  Your  children  shonld  be  told 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
ti  ath.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  it  must  be 
d  »nc  grradually  and  discreetly.  We  know  whose 
e  cam  pie  we  have  for  postponing  that  which  the 
mind  is  not  yet  prepared  to  receive :  •  I  have 
many  things  yet  to  say  to  you,  but  ye  cannot 
boar  them  now.''  Accustom  them  to  reason  by 
analoi^y.  Explain  to  them  that  great  worldly 
atlaininents  are  never  made  without  great  sa- 
crifices; that  the  merchant  cannot  become  rich 
without  industry ;  the  statesman  eminent  with- 
out labour ;  the  scholar  learned  without  study ; 
the  hero  renowned  without  danger :  would  it 
not  then,  on  human  principles,  be  unreasonable 


to  tJkfDk  that  the  CSiristian  alone  aboold  obtam 
a  triumph  without  a  warfare  7  the  highest  prist 
with  the  bwest  exertion?  an  eternal  crown 
without  a  present  cross  7  and  that  heaven  is  the 
only  reward  which  the  idle  may  reckon  upon 
No :  though  salvation  *  be  the  pft  of  God,'  yet 
it  must  be  *  worked  ouf  Convince  your  young 
friends,  however,  that  in  this  case  the  difficulty 
of  the  battle  bears  no  proportion  to  the  prixe  of 
the  victory.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  point 
of  reaemblance  between  worldly  and  Christian 
porauits  fails,  and  that  most  advantageously  for 
the  Christian ;  for  while,  even  by  the  most  pro- 
bable meansi  which  are  the  union  of  talents 
with  diligence,  no  human  prosperity  can  be  m- 
tured  to  the  worldly  candidate ;  while  the  most 
sQccaasfbl  adventurer  may  foil  by  the  fault  of 
another;  while  the  best  ooocerted  project  of  the 
statesman  may  be  crosbed;  the  bravest  hero 
lose  the  battle ;  the  brightest  genius  fail  of  get- 
ting bread ;  and  while  moreover,  the  pleasure 
ariamg  even  from  success  in  these  may  be  no 
sooner  tasted  than  it  is  poisoned  by  a  more  pros. 
peroQS  rival ;  the  persevering  Christian  is  safe 
and. certain  of  obtaining  hii  object ;  no  misfor- 
tunes can  defeat  i^ts  hope ;  no  competition  can 
endanger  hh  success ;  for  though  another  gain« 
he  will  not  lose ;  nay,  the  sucoess  of  another,  so 
far  from  diminishing  his  gain,  is  an  addition  to 
it ;  the  mere  be  dimisea,  the  richer  he  grows  * 
his  blessings  are  enlarged  by  oommonication; 
and  that  mortal  boor  which  cute  off  for  ever  the 
hopes  of  worldly  men,  crowns  and  ronsnmmatee 
his.  . 

Beware  at  the  same  time  of  setting  up  any  ad 
of  seif-denial  or  mortiflcation  as  the  proevrutg 
cause  of  salvation.  This  would  be  a  preeump- 
tuous  project  to  jmrcAose  that  eternal  lifo  which 
is  declared  to  be  the  *  free  gift  of  God.*  ThiA 
would  be  to  send  yonr  children,  not  to  the  Gos- 
pel to  learn  their  Christianity,  but  to  the  monks 
and  ascetics  of  the  middle  ages ;  it  would  be 
sending  them  to  Peter  the  hermit,  and  the  holy 
fathers  of  the  desert,  and  not  to  Peter  the  apoe 
tie  and  his  Divine  Master.  Mortification  is  not 
the  price ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  discipline 
of  a  soul  of  which  sin  is  the  disease,  the  diet 
prescribed  by  the  great  Physician.  Without 
this  guard  the  young  devout  Christian  would  be 
led  to  fancy  that  ab^inenoe,  pilgrimage  and  pe- 
nance might  be  adopted  as  the  cheap  substitute 
for  the  subdued  desire,  the  resisted  temptation, 
the  conquered  corruption,  and  the  obedient  wiU; 
and  would  be  almost  in  as  much  4ang<er,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  self-righteocsness  ariaiag  from  aus- 
terities and  mortificatMn,  as  she  wtrald  be,  on 
the  other,  from  self-fratiflcation  in  the  indol- 
ences of  the  world.  And  while  you  earefoUy 
impress  on  her  the  necessity  of  living  a  lifo  of 
strict  obedience  if  she  would  pleaae  Gk»d,  do  not 
neglect  to  remind  her  also  that  a  complete  re- 
nunciation of  her  own  performances  as  a  groum' 
of  merit,  jpureharing  the  fovoar  of  Qod  by  ther.* 
own  intrinsic  worth,  is  included  in  that  obe. 
dience. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  in  stamping  or 
young  minds  a  true  impression  of  the  genius  of 
Christianity,  to  possess  them  with  a  oonvictior. 
that  it  i  4  the  purity  of  the  motive  which  not  only 
gives  worth  and  beauty,  bat  which,  in  a  Chrif 
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tun  sense  gives  life  and  soul  to  the  boat  a/(tion ; 
nay,  that  while  a  right  intention  will  be  ac- 
knowledged and  accepted  at  the  final  judcrment, 
even  without  the  act,  the  act  itself  will  be  dis- 
owned  which  wanted  the  basis  of  a  pure  design. 

Thou  didst  well  that  it  was  in  thy  ?ieart  to 
build  roe  a  temple,*  said  the  Almighty  to  that 
monarch,  whom  yet  he  permitted  not  to  build  it 
How  many  ^lendid  actions  will  be  rejected  in 
the  great  day  of  retribution,  to  which  statues  and 
monuments  iiave  been  raised  on  earth,  while 
their  almost  deified  authors  shall  be  as  much 
confounded  at  their  own  unexpected  reprobation, 
as  at  the  Divine  acceptance  of  those  *  whose  life 
the  world  counted  madness.*  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  *  Depart  from  me,  I  never  knew 
you,*  is  not  the  malediction  denounced  on  the 
sceptic,  or  the  scoffer,  or  the  profligate,  and  the 
libertine,  but  on  the  high  professor,  on  the  un. 
fruitful  worker  of  *  miracles,*  on  the  unsancti- 
fied  utterer  of  *  prophecies  ;*  for  even  acts  of 
piety  wanting  the  purifying  principle,  however 
they  may  dazzle  men,  ofiend  God.  Cain  sacri. 
ficed,  Balaam  prophesied,  Rousseau  wrote  the 
most  sublime  panegyric  on  the  Son  of  Mary^ 
Voltaire  built  a  church  !  nay,  so  superior  was 
Alt  affectation  of  sanctity,  that  he  ostentatiously 
declared,  that  while  others  were  raising  churches 
to  soiviM,  there  was  one  man  at  least  who  would 
erect  hit  church  to  God  :*  that  God  whose  altars 
be  was  overthrowing,  whose  name  he  was  viOifV- 
Ing,  whose  gospel  he  was  exterminating,  and  the 
very  natne  of  whose  Son  he  had  solemnly  pledg- 
ed himself  to  blot  from  the  face  of  the  earth ! 

Though  it  be  impossible  here  to  enumerate 
■H  those  Christian  virtues  which  should  be  im- 
pressed in  the  progress  ofa  Christian  education, 
^et  in  this  connexion  I  cannot  forbear  mention- 
ing one  which  more  immediately  grows  out  of 
the  subject ;  and  to  remark  that  the  principle 
which  should  be  the  invariable  concomitant  of 
all  instruction,  and  especially  of  religious  in- 
struction, is  humiliiy.  As  this  temper  is  incul- 
cated  in  every  page  of  the  Gospel,  as  it  is  dc 
ducible  from  every  precept  and  every  action  of 
Chritit;  that  is  a  sufficient  intimation  that  it 
should  be  made  to  grow  out  of  every  study, 
that  it  should  be  grahod  on  every  acquisition. 
ft  is  the  turning  point,  the  leading  principle  in- 
dicative of  the  very  genius,  of  the  very  being 
of  Christianity.  The  chastising  quality  should 
therefore  be  constantly  made  in  education  to 
operate  as  the  only  counteraction  of  that  know, 
ledge  which  puffeth  up.' — Yonth  should  be 
taught  that  as  humility  is  the  discriminating 
characteristic  of  our  religion,  therefore  a  proud 
Christian,  a  haughty  disciple  of  a  crucified 
Master,  furnishes  perhaps  m  stronger  opposition 
in  terms  than  the  whole  compass  of  language 
can  exhibit — They  should  be  taught  that  hu- 
mility being  the  appropriate  grace  of  Christi- 
uxity,  is  precisely  the  thing  which  makes  Chris- 
tian and  pagan  virtues  e$9«ntuilly  different 
The  virtues  of  the  Romans,  ibr  instance,  were  ob- 
viously  founded  in  pride ;  as  a  proof  of  this,  they 
had  not  even  a  word  in  thoir  copious  language 
to  express  humility,  but  what  was  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  and  convoyed  the  idea  of  meanness  or  vile- 

•  Deoerexit  Voluirc,  if  tlw  inwriocion  aflixed  by 
•timself  on  hi>i  church  at  Feraoy.  ^ 


ness,  of  baseness  and  servility  Christianity  so 
stands  on  its  own  single  ground,  is  so  far  from  an 
slmilating  itself  to  the  spirit  of  other  religions, 
that,  unlike  the  Roman  emperor,  who,  though  he 
would  not  become  a  Christian,  yet  ordered  that 
the  ima^e  of  Christ  should  be  set  up  in  the  pan- 
theon with  those  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  be  wor- 
shipped  in  common  with  them ;  Christiinity  not 
only  rejects  all  such  partnerships  with  other  reli- 
gions,  but  it  pulls  down  their  images,  defaces 
pieir  temples,  tramples  on  their  honours,  founds 
its  own  existence  on  the  ruins  of  spurious  reli- 

Sions  and  spurious  virtues,  and  will  be  every 
ling  when  it  is  admitted  to  be  any  thing. 
Will  it  be  goin^  too  much  out  of  the  way  to 
observe,  that  Chnstian  Britain  retaliates  upon 
pagan  Rome  ?  For  if  the  formor  used  humility 
m  a  bad  sense,  has  not  the  latter  learnt  to  use 
pride  in  a  good  one  7  May  we  without  imperii- 
nence  venture  to  remark,  that  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  as  honourable  and  upright  political  as- 
semblies  as  ever  adorned,  or,  under  Providence 
upheld  a  country ;  in  orations  which  leave  us 
nothing  to  envy  in  Attic  or  Roman  eloquence 
in|their  best  days ;  it  wero  to  be  wished  that  we 
did  not  borrow  fron^  Rome  an  epithet  which 
suited  the  genius  of  Her  religion  as  much  as  it 
militates  against  ours  7  The  panegy;-ist  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  of  Platea,  orofZama,  might 
with  propriety  speak  of  a  *  proud  day,'  or  a 
•proud  event,'  or  a  *  proud  success.'  But  surely 
the  Christian  encomiasts  of  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  might,  from  their  abundance,  select  an 
epithet  better  appropriated  to  such  a  victory— 
a  victory  which,  by  preserving  Europe,  has  per 
haps  preserved  that  religion  which  sets  its  foot 
on  the  very  neck  of  pride,  and  in  which  the 
conqueror  himself,  even  in  the  first  ardours  of 
triumph,  forgot  not  to  ascribe  the  victory  to 
ALMrairrr  €rOD.  Let  us  leave  to  the  enemy  both 
the  terms  and  the  thing ;  arrogant  words  being 
the  only  weapons  in  which  we  must  ever  vail  to 
their  decided  superiority.  As  we  must  despair 
of  the  victory,  let  us  disdain  the  contest 

Above  all  things  then  you  should  beware  that 
your  pupils  do  not  take  up  with  a  vague,  gene- 
ral,  and  undefined  religion,  but  look  to  it  that 
their  Christianity  be  really  the  religion  of 
Christ  Instead  of  slurring  over  the  doctrines 
of  the  Cross,  as  disreputable  appendages  to  our 
religion,  which  are  to  be  disguised  or  got  over 
as  well  as  we  can,  but  which  are  never  to  be 
dwelt  upon,  take  care  to  make  these  your  grand 
fundamental  articles.  Do  not  dilute  or  explain 
away  these  doctrines,  and  by  some  elegant  peri, 
phrasis  hint  at  a  Saviour  instead  of  making  him 
tlA  foundation-stone  of  your  system.  Do  not 
convey  primary,  and  plain,  and  awful,  and  in- 
dispensable truths  elHptically,  I  mean  as  some- 
thing that  is  to  be  understood  without  being  ex- 
pressed ,*  nor  study  fashionable  circumlocutions 
to  avoid  names  and  things  on  which  our  saiva- 
tion  hangs,  in  order  to  pr(>vent  your  discourse 
from  being  offensive.  Persons  who  are  thus 
instructed  in  religion  with  more  good-breedini; 
than  seriousness  and  simplicity,  trabii)e  a  tits, 
taste  for  plain  scriptural  language:  and  the 
Scriptures  themselves  are  so  little  in  use  with  a 
certain  fashionable  class  of  readers,  that  wher 
tlie  doctrines  and  language  of  the  Bible  oooa 
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Bionally  occur  in  other  authors,  or  in  conversa- 
tion, they  present  a  sort  of  novelty  and  pecali- 
arity  which  offend ;  and  such  readers  as  disuse 
the  Bible»  are  apt  from  a  supposed  delicacy  of 
taste,  to  call  that  precise  and  puritanical,  which 
is  in  fact  ^ound  and  scriptural.    Nay,  it  has 

everal  times  happened  to  the  author  to  hear 
persons  of  sense  and  learning  ridicule  insulated 
sentiments  and  expressions  mat  have  fallen  in 
their  way,  which  they  would  have  treated  with 
decent  respect,  had  they  known  them  to  be,  as 
they  really  were,  texts  of  Scripture.  This  ob- 
servation is  hazarded  with  a  view  to  enforce  the 
importance  of  earl^  communicating  religious 
knowledge,  and  of  infusing  an  early  taste  for 
the  venerable  phraseology  of  Scripture. 

The  persons  in  question  thus  possessing  a 
kind  of  pagan  Christianity,  are  apt  to  acquire  a 
sort  of  a  pagan  expression  also,  which  just  en- 
ables them  to  speak  with  complacency  of  the 
*  Deity,*  of  a  *  first  cause,*  and  of  *  conscience.^ 
Nay,  some  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  talk  of 
*tbe  Founder  of  our  reugion,*  of  the  *  Author  of 
Christianity,*  in  the  same  general  terms,, as 
they  would  talk  of  the  proohet  of  Arabia,  or  the 
lawgiver  of  China,  of  AUftns,  or  of  the  Jews. 
But  their  refined  ears  revolt  not  a  little  at  the 
unadorned  nftme  of  Christ,  and  especially  the 
naked  and  unqualified  term  of  our  Saviour,  or 
Redeemer,  carries  with  it  a  queerish,  inelegant, 
not  to  say  suspicious  sound. — They  will  ex- 
press a  serious  disapprobation  of  what  is  wron^, 
under  the  moral  term  of  vice,  or  the  ibrensic 
term  of  crime;  but  they  are  a(^  to  think  that  the 
Scripture  term  of  sin  has  something  fanatical 
in  it   and,  while  they  discover  i  respect  for  mo- 

ality,  they  do  not  much  relish  holiness,  which 
is  indeed  the  specific  and  only  morality  of  a 
Christian. — They  will  speak  readily  of  a  man's 
reforming,  or  leaving  off  a  vicious  habit,  or 
growing  more  correct  in  some  individual  prac- 
tice ;  but  the  idea  conveyed  under  any  of  the 
Scripture  phrases  signifying  a  total  diange  of 
heart,  they  would  stigmatize  as  the  very  sbib- 
^leth  of  a  sect,  though  it  is  the  language  of  a 
Liturgy  they  Affect  to  admire  and  of  a  Grospel 
which  thciy  profess  to  receive* 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Wtnis  tuggetted  fqr  fumigking  young  penont 
with  a  scheme  of  prayer.     ^ 

Those  who  are  aware  of  the  inestimable  valbe 
3f  prayer  themselves,  will  naturally  be  anxious 
not  only  that  this  duty  should  be  earnestly  in- 
culcated on  their  children,  but  that  they  should 
be  taught  it  in  the  best  manner ;  and  such  pa- 
rents  need  little  persuasion  or  counsel  on  the 
subject.  Yet  children  of  decent  and  orderly 
(I  will  not  say  of  strictly  religions)  families  are 
oflen  so  superficially  instructed  in  this  important 
business,  that  when  they  are  asked  what  pray- 
ers  they  use,  It  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  an- 
swor, » the  Lord*8  Prayer  and  the  CreedJ*  And 
even  some  who  are  better  taught,  are  not  always 
made  to  undorsUnd  with  sufilcient  clearness 
the  specifi«  distinction  between  the  two ;  that 


the  one  is  the  confession  of  their  failh^  and  the 
other  the  model  for  their  supplieaiions,  Bj 
this  confused  and  indistinct  beginning,  they  set 
out  with  a  perplexity  in  their  ideas  which  is  not 
always  completely  disentangled  in  more  ad- 
vanced life. 

An  intelligent  mother  will  seize  the  first  occa- 
sion  which  the  child's  opening  understanding 
shall  allow,  for  making  a  little  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  taking  every  divi- 
sion  or  short  sentence  separately  ;  for  each  fur- 
nishes valuable  materials  for  a  distinct  lecture. 
The  child  should  be  led  gradually  through  every 
part  of  this  divine  composition ;  she  should  us 
taught  to  break  it  into  all  the  regular  divisions, 
into  which  indeed  it  so  naturally  resolves  itself 
She  should  be  made  to  comprehend  one  by  one 
each  of  its  short  but  weighty  sentences ;  to  am- 
plify and  spread  them  out  for  the  purpose  of 
better  understanding  them,  not  in  their  most 
extensive  and  criticiU  sense,  but  in  their  most 
simple  and  obvious  meaning.  For  in  those  con- 
densed and  substantial  expiessions  every  word 
is  an  ingot  and  will  bear  beating  out ;  so  that 
the  teacher's  difficulty  will  not  so  much  be  what 
she  shall  say  as  what  she  shall  suppress ;  se 
abundant  is  the  expository  matter  which  this 
succinct  pattern  suggests. 

When  the  child  has  a  pretty  good  bonception 
of  the  meaning  of  each  division,  she  should  theo 
be  made  to  ofaierve  the  connexion,  relation  ani 
dependence  of  the  several  parts  of  this  prayer 
one  upon  another ;  for  there  is  a  great  method 
and  connexion  in  it — We  pray  that  the  *  king- 
dom of  God  may  come,'  as  the  best  means  to 
*  hallow  his  name ;'  and  that  by  us,  the  obedient 
subjects  of  his  kingdom,  *  his  will  may  be  done.* 
A  judicious  interpreter  will  observe  how  logically 
and  consequently  one  clause  grows  oat  of  an- 
other, though  she  will  use  neither  the  word 
logical  nor  consequence;  for  all  explanations 
should  be  made  in  the  most  plain  and  familiar 
terms,  it  being  words,  and  not  things,  which 
commonly  perplex  children,  if,  as  it  sometimes 
happens,  the  teacher,  though  not  wanting  sense* 
wants  perspicuity  and  simplicity.* 

The  young  person  from  being  made  a  com. 
plete  mistress  of  this  short  composition  (which 
as  it  is  to  be  her  guide  and  n>odel  throogh  UAi, 
too  much  pains  cannot  be  bestowed  on  it)  will 
have  a  clearer  conception,  not  only  of  its  indi. 
vidual  contents,  bnt  of  prayer  in  general,  than 
many  ever  attain,  though  their  memory  has  been 
perhaps  loaded  with  long  and  unexplained  fiirms, 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  swallow  in 
the  lump  without  scrutiny  and  without  discri- 
mination. Prayer  should  not  be  so  swallowed. 
It  is  a  regular  prescription  which  should  stand 
analysis  and  examination :  it  is  not  a  charm, 
the  successfbl  operation  of  which  depends  on 
your  blindly  takmg  it,  without  knowing  what  is 
in  it,  and  in  which  the  good  you  receive  is  pro- 
moted by  your  ignorance  of  its  contents. 

*  It  micbt  perhaps  be  a  eaf^  rule  to  establish  for  prayer 
in  general,  to  suspect  that  anjrpntitton  which  cannot  is 
some  shape  or  other  be  accommodated  to  the  epirit  of 
90Tae  part  of  thit  prayer  may  not  be  rlrht  to  bo  adopted 
Here,  temporal  thinsfl  are  kept  in  their  due  subonNna 
tion ;  they  are  asked  for  moderately,  as  an  acknotvlfld)r* 
ment  ofourdependaneeand  of  God's  power;  *fbr  oar 
heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  we  have  need  of  tbess 
things.*  ^  J 
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1  would  have  it  understood  that  by  these  little 
comments,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  child  should 
be  pat  to  learn  dry,  and  to  her  unintelligible  ex- 
positions ;  but  that  the  exposition  is  to  be  col. 
loquial.  And  here  I  must  remark  in  general, 
that  the  teacher  is  sometimes  unreasonably  apt 
to  reliere  herself  at  the  child's  expense,  by  load- 
ing the  memory  of  a  little  creature  on  occasions 
in  which  far  other  faculties  should  bo  put  ii) 
exercise.  The  child  herself  should  be  made  to 
furnish  a  good  part  of  this  extemporaneous  com- 
mentary by  her  answers ;  in  which  answers  she 
will  bo  much  assisted  by  the  judgment  the  teach- 
er uses  in  her  manner  of  questioning.  And  the 
youthful  understanding,  when  its  powers  are 
properly  set  at  work,  will  soon  strengthen  by 
exercise,  so  as  to  furnish  reasonable  if  not  very 
correct  answers. 

Written  forms  of  prayer  are  not  only  useful 
and  proper,  but  indispensably  necessary  to  begin 
with.  But  I  will  hazard  the  remark,  that  if 
children  are  thrown  exclusively  on  the  best  forms, 
if  they  aro  made  to  commit  them  to  memory 
like  a  copy  of  verses,  and  to  repeat  them  in  a 
dry,  customary  way,  they  will  produce  little  ef* 
ft«t  on  their  minds.  They  will  not  understand 
what  they  repeat.  If  we  do  not  early  open  to 
them  the  importantwAemc  of  prayer.  Without 
fuch  an  elementary  introduction  to  this  duty, 
they  will  afterwards  be  either  ignorant  or  en- 
thusiasts, or  both.  We  should  give  them  know- 
ledge before  we  can  expect  them  to  make  much 
progress  in  piety,  and  as  a  due  preparative  to  it : 
Christian  instruction  in  this  resembling  the  Sun, 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  communications,  gives 
light  before  he  gives  heat.  And  to  labour  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  devotion  without  first  infusing 
that  knowledge  out  of  which  it  is  to  grow,  is 
practically  reviving  the  popish  maxim,  that  ig. 
Dorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,  and  virtually 
adopting  the  popish  rule  of  praying  in  an  un- 
known tongue. 

Children,  let  me  again  observe,  will  not  attend 
to  their  prayers  if  they  do  not  understand  them ; 
and  they  will  not  understand  them,  if  they  are 
not  taught  to  analyze,  to  dissect  thchi,  to  know 
their  component  parts,  and  to  methodise  them. 

It  is  not  enough  to  teach  them  to  consider 
prayer  under  the  genertd  idea  that  it  is  an  ap- 
plication to  God  for  what  they  want,  and  an  ac- 
knowledgment to  Him  for  what  they  have. 
lliis,  though  true  in  the  gross,  is  not  sufficiently 
precise  and  correct  They  should  learn  to  de- 
fine and  to  arrange  all  the  diflfbrent  parts  of 
prayer.  And  as  a  preparative  to  prayer  itself^ 
they  should  be  impressed  with  as  clear  an  idea 
as  their  capacity  and  the  nature  of  the  subject 
will  admit,  of*  Him  with  whom  they  have  to  do.' 
His  omnipresence  is  perhaps,  of  all  his  attri- 
botes,  that  of  which  we  may  make  the  first  prac- 
tical use.  Every  liead  of  prayer  is  founded  on 
some  great  scriptural  truths,  which  truths  the 
little  analysis  here  suggested  will  materially 
assist  to  fix  in  their  minds. 

On  the  knowledge  that  *  Grod  is,'  that  he  is  an 
infinitely  Holy  Being,  and  that  *■  he  is  the  re- 
Warder  of  all  them  that  diligently  seek  him,' 
will  be  grounded  the  first  part  of  prayer,  which 
is  adoration.  The  creature,  devpting  itself  to 
the  Creator,  or  sel^-dedicafiont  next  presents  it- 
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self.  And  if  they  are  first  taught  that  important 
truth,  that  as  needy  creatures  they  want  help, 
which  may  be  done  by^orae  easy  analogy,  they 
will  easily  be  led  to  understand  how  naturally 
petiiion  forms  a  most  considerable  branch  of 
prayer:  and  divine  grace  being  among  the  things 
for  which  they  are  to  petition,  this  naturally 
suggests  to  the  mind  the  doctrine  of  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  when  to  this  is 
added  the  conviction  which  will  be  readily  work 
ed  into  an  ingenuous  mind,  that  as  onending 
creatures  they  want  pardon,  the  necessity  of 
eonfethion  will  easily  bo  made  intelligible  to 
them.  But  they  should  be  brought  to  under- 
stand that  it  must  not  be  such  a  general  and 
vague  confession  as  awakens  no  sense  of  per- 
sonal humiliation,  as  excites  no  recollection  of 
their  own  more  peculiar  and  individual  faults. 
But  it  must  be  a  confession  founded  on  self- 
knowledge,  which  is  itself  to  arise  out  of  the 
practice  of  self-examination :  for  want  of  this 
sort  of  discriminating  habit,  a  well-meaning  but 
ill-instructed  girl  may  be  caught  confessing  the 
sins  of  some  other  person  and  omitting  those 
which  are  more  especially  her  own.  On  the 
gladness  of  heart  natural  to  youth,  it  will  t>e  less 
difficult  to  impress  the  delightful  duty  oCtfianit- 
givingy  which  forms  so  considerable  a  brinch  of 
prayer.  In  this  they  should  be  habituau^d  to 
recapitulate  not  only  their  general,  but  to  enu- 
merate  their  peculiar,  daily,  and  incidental  mer- 
cies,  in  the  same  specific  manner  as  they  should 
have  been  taught  to  detail  their  individual  and 
personal  t^nttf  in  the  petitionary,  and  their  fauUi 
m  the  confessional  part  The  same  warmth  of 
feeling  which  will  more  readily  dispose  them  to 
express  their  gratitude  to  Grod  in  thanksgiving, 
will  also  lead  them  more  gladly  to  express  their 
love  to  their  parents  and  friends,  by  adopting  ^ 
another  indispensable,  and,  to  an  affectionate 
heart,  pleasing  part  of  prayer,  which  is  inter- 
eestsion. 

When  they  had  been  made,  by  a  plain  and 
perspicuous  mode  of  instruction,  fully  to  under- 
stand  the  different  nature  of  all  these ;  and 
when  they  clearly  comprehend  that  adoration^ 
self-dedication^  confession^  petition^  thanksgiv- 
ings and  intercession^  are  distinct  heads,  which  § 
must  not  be  involved  m  oacn  otner,  you  may 
exemplify  the  rules  by  pointing  out  to  them 
these  successive  branches  m  any  well  written 
form.  And  they  will  easily  disoem,  that  ascrip« 
tion  of  glory  to  that  God  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much,  and  on  whom  we  so  entirely  depend,  is 
the  conclusion  into  which  a  Christian's  prayer 
will  naturally  resolve  itself.  It  is  hardly  need- 
ful to  remind  the  teacher  that  our  truly  Scriptu- 
ral Liturgy  invariably  furnishes  the  example  oi 
presenting  every  request  in  the  name  of  the  great 
Mediator.  For  there  is  no  access  to  the  Throne 
of  grace  but  by  that  new  and  living  way.  In 
the  liturgy  too  they  will  meet  with  the  best  ex- 
emplifications of  prayers,  exhibiting  separate 
specimens  of  each  of  the  distinct  heads  we  have 
seen  suggesting. 

But  in  order  that  the  miuds  of  young  persons 
may,  without  labour  or  difficulty,  be  gradually 
brought  into  sjch  a  state  of  preparation  as  to 
be  benefitted  by  such  a  little  course  of  lectures 
as  we  have  recommftoded  *  they  should,  from 
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the  tima  «rhoii  they  were  first  able  to  read,  have 
been  employing  themselves  at  their  leisure 
hours,  in  laying  in  a  store  of  provisions  for  their 
present  demands.  And  here  the  memory  may 
bo  employed  to  good  purpose ;  for  bein^  the  first 
fiiculty  which  is  ripened,  and  which  is  indeed 
perfected  when  the  others  are  only  beginning 
to  unfold  themselves,  this  is  an  intimation  of 
Providence  that  it  should  be  the  first  seized  on 
for  the  best  uses.  It  should  therefore  be  devoted 
to  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  more  easy  and  devotional 
parts  of  Scripture.  The  Psalms  alone  are  an 
mexhaustible  storehouse  of  rich  materials.* 
Children,  whose  minds  have  been  early  well  fur- 
nished from  thbse,  will  be  competent  at  nine  or 
ten  years  old  to  produce  from  them,  and  to  se- 
lect with  no  contemptible  judgment,  suitable 
examples  of  all  the  parts  of  prayer ;  and  will  be 
able  to  extract  and  appropriate  texts  under  each 
respective  head,  so  as  to  exhibit  without  help, 
complete  specimens  of  every  pan  of  prayer.  % 
confining  them  entirely  to  the  sense,  and  nearly 
to  the  words  of  Scripture,  they  will  be  preserved 
from  enthusiasm,  from  irregularity,  and  conceit. 
By  bein?  obliged  continually  to  apply  for  them- 
selves, they  will  get  a  habit  in  all  their  difficul- 
ties or  *  searching  the  Scriptures,'  which  may 
be  hereafter  useful  to  them  on  other  and  more 
trying  occasions.  But  I  would  at  first  confine 
them  to  the  Bible ;  for  were  they  allowed  with 
equal  freedom  to  ransack  other  books  with  a 
view  to  get  helps  to  embellish  their  little  com- 
positions, or  rather  compilations,  they  might  be 
tempted  to  pass  off  for  their  own  what  they  pick 
up  from  others,  which  might  tend  at  once  to 
make  them  both  vain  and  deceitful.  Tins  is  a 
temptation  to  which  they  are  too  much  laid  open 
when  they  find  themselves  extravagantly  com- 
mended for  any  pilfered  passage  with  which 
they  decorate  their  little  themes  and  letters. 
But  in  tiie  present  instance  there  is  no  danger 
of  any  similar  depeption,  for  there  is  such  a  sa- 
cred signature  stamped  on  every  Scripture 
phrase,  that  the  owner's  name  can  never  be  de- 
faced or  torn  off  from  the  goods,  either  by  fraud 
or  violence. 

It  would  be  well,  if  in  those  Psalms  which 
children  were  first  directed  to  get  by  heart,  an 

*  eye  wore  had  to  this  their  future  application  ; 
and  that  they  were  employed,  but  without  any 
intimation  of  your  subsequent  design,  in  learn- 

.  ing  such  as  may  be  best  turned  to  .this  account 
In  the  hundred  and  thirty-ninth,  the  first  great 
truth  to  be  imprinted  on  the  young  heart,  the 
divine  omnipresence,  as  was  belbre  obaerved,  is 
unfolded  with  such  a  mixture  of  majestic  gran- 
deur, and  such  an  interesting  variety  of  intimate 
and  local  circumstances,  as  is  likely  to  seize  on 
the  quick  and  lively  feelings  of  youth.  The 
awful  idea  that  that  Being  whom  she  is  taught 
to  reverence,  is  not  only  in  general  *  acquainted 
with  all  her  ways,'  but  that  *  he  is  about  her 
path,  and  about  her  bed,'  bestows  such  a  sense 


♦  This  will  be  bo  Ar  from  spoilinf;  the  cheerfulness,  or 
impedinir  the  pleasures  of  childhood,  that  the  author 
known  R  Utile  pirl  who.  hafore  she  was  seven  years  o!d. 
bad  learnt  the  whole  Psalter  through  a  siioond  time ;  and 
that  without  any  diminution  of  jnwimmon  gayety  of 
spirits  or  any  intrrfr'^nci  with  the  elegant  acquire- 
ments suited  to  her  station. 


of  real  and  present  existence  on  him  of  wbom 
slio  is  apt  to  conceive  as  having  his  distant  ha. 
bitation  only  in  Heaven,  as  will  greatly  help  her 
to  realize  the  sense  of  his  actual  presence. 

The  hundred  and  third  Psalm  will  open  to 
the  mind  rich  and  abundant  sources  of  expres- 
sion for  gratitude  and  thanksgiving,  and  it  in- 
cludes the  acknowledgment  of  spiritual  as  uel' 
as  temporal  favours.  It  illustrates  the  comp&a 
«ionate  mercies  of  God  by  familiar  and  doinestit 
images,  of  such  peculiar  tenderness  and  exqai 
site  endearment,  as  are  calculated  to  strike  upo» 
every  chord  of  filial  fondness  in  the  heart  of  ap 
affectionate  child.  The  fifly-first  supplies  ar 
infinite  variety  of  matter  in  whatever  relates  Ir 
confession  of  sin,  or  to  supplication  for  the  aidi 
of  the  Spirit  The  twenty-third  abounds  will 
captivating  expressions  of  the  protecting  good 
ness  and  tender  love  of  their  heavenly  Father 
conveyed  by  pastoral  imagery  of  uncoramoi 
beauty  and  sweetness :  in  short,  the  greatei 
part  of  these  charming  compositions  overfiowt 
with  materials  for  every  head  of  prayer. 

The  child  who,  while  she  was  engaged  ii 
learning  these  scriptures,  was  not  aware  tha 
there  was  any  specific  object  in  view,  or  any 
farther  end  to  be  answered  by  it,  will  aflerwardt- 
feel  an  unexpected  pleasure  arising  from  the 
application  of  her  petty  labours,  when  she  W 
called  to  draw  out  from  her  little  treasury  of 
knowledge  the  stores  she  has  been  insensibly 
collecting ;  and  will  be  pleased  to  find  that  with 
out  any  fresh  application  to  study,  for  she  is  now 
obliged  to  exercise  a  higher  faculty  tlian  me 
mory,  she  has  lying  ready  in  her  mind  the  ma 
terials  with  which  she  is  at  length  called  upoL 
to  work.  Her,  judgment  must  be  set  about  f> 
looting  one,  or  two,  or  more  texts  which  s*  ill 
contain  the  substance  of  every  specific  hea  i  of 
prayer  before  noticed ;  and  it  will  be  a  fr  .tber 
exercise  to  her  understanding  to  concaten  .te  the 
detached  parts  into  one  regular  whole,  or  ^asion- 
ally  varying  the  arrangement  as  she  li'.es  ;  that 
is,  changing  the  order,  sometimes  \.egioning 
with  invocation,  sometimes  with  onression ' 
sometimes  dwelling  longer  on  one  yart,  some 
times  on  another.  As  the  hardohiv^  of  a  reli. 
gious  Sunday  are  oflen  so  pathcticdly  pleaded, 
as  making  one  of  the  heavy  burde&s  of  religion; 
and  as  the  friends  of  religion  are  so  often  called 
upon  to  mitigate  its  intolerable  rigours,  by  re- 
commending pleasant  employment,  might  not 
such  an  exercise  as  has  been  here  suggested 
help,  by  varying  its  occupations,  to  lighten  its 
lotd. 

The  habits  of  the  pupil  being  thus  citrly  form- 
ed, her  memory,  attention  and  intellect  being 
bent  in  a  right  direction,  and  the  exercise  ia. 
variably  maintained,  may  we  not  reasonably 
hope  that  her  affeetion$  also,  through  divine 
grace,  may  become  interested  in  the  work,  till 
she  will  be  enabled  *  to  prav  with  the  spirit  and 
with  the  understanding  also  7'  She  will  now 
be  qualified  to  use  a  well-composed  form,  if  ne- 
cessary, with  seriousness  and  advantage;  for 
she  will  now  use  it  not  mechanically,  but  ra- 
tionally. That  which  before  appeared  to  her  a 
mere  mass  of  good  words,  will  now  appear  a 
significant  composition,  exhibiting  variety,  and 
regularity,  and  beauty  :  and  while  she  will  havt 
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Ifae  farther  advantage  of  bein^  enabled  by  her 
unproved  judg-ment  to  didtioguish  and  select  for 
her  own  purpose  such  prayert  as  are  more  ju- 


dicious and  more  scriptural,  it  will  alsn  habito 
:  ate  her  to  look  for  plan,  and  design,  ar^  lucJH 
I  order,  in  other  worka. 


A  VIEW 

OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  CONDUCT 

PREVALENT  AMONG  WOKEN  OP  BANK  AND  FORTUNE. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

The  practical  use  of  female  JcnowUdge,  toith  a 
sketch  of  the  female  chaTOcter^  and  a  compara- 
tive mew  of  the  sexes. 

The  chief  end  to  be  proposed  in  cultivating 
the  understandings  of  women,  is  to  qualify  them 
for  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  Their  know- 
ledge  is  not  oAen  like  the  learning  of  men,  to  be 
reproduced  in  some  literary  composition,  nor 
ever  in  any  learned  profession ;  but  it  is  to  come 
out  in  conduct.  It  is  to  be  exhibited  in  life  and 
manners.  A  lady  studies,  not  that  she  may 
gnalify  herself  to  become  an  orator  or  a  pleader ; 
not  that  she  may  learn  to  debate,  but  to  acL 
She  is  to  read  the  best  books,  not  so  much  to 
enable  her  to  talk  of  them,  as  to  bring  *the  im- 
proveraent  which  they  furnish,  to  the  rectifica- 
tioQ  of  her  principles  and  the  formation  of  her 
habits.  The  great  uses  of  study  to  a  woman  are 
to  enable  her  to  regulate  her  own  mlnd,^Ad  to 
bo  instrumental  to  the  good  of  others. 

To  woman,  therefore,  whatever  be  her  rank, 
I  would  reoommend  a  predominance  of  those 
more  sober  studies,  which,  not  •havin^r  display 
for  their  object,  may  make  her  wise  without  va- 
nity,  happy  without  witnesses,  and  content  with- 
out panegyrists ;  the  exercise  of  whioh  will  not 
bring  celebrity,  but  improve  usefulness.  She 
riioiud  pursue  every  kind  of  study  whioh  will 
teach  her  to  elicit  truth ;  which  will  lead  her  to 
be  intent  upon  realities;  will  give  precision  to 
her  ideas;  will  make  an  exact  mind.  She 
should  cultivate  every  study  which,  instead  of 
stimulating  her  sensibility,  will  chastise  it; 
which  will  neither  create  an  excessive  or  a  false 
refinement;  which  will  give  her  definite  notions; 
will  bring  the  imagination  under  dominioii ;  will 
lead  her  to  think,  to  compare,  to  combine,  to 
methodise ;  which  will  confer  such  a  power  of 
disoriminatioB,  that  her  judgment  shall  learn  to 
reject  what  is  dazzling,  if  it  be  not  solid ;  and 
to  prefer,  not  what  is  striking,  or  bright,  or  new, 
but  what  is  just  That  kind  of  knowledge  which 
is  rather  fitted  for  home  consumption  than  fo. 
reign  exportation,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  wo- 
men.* 

It  is  because  the  superficial  nature  of  their 
education  furnishes  them  with  a  false  and  low 
standard  of  intellectual  excellence,  that  women 
nave  ttw  oflen  become  ridiculous  by  the  unfound- 

•  May  I  Iw  allowed  to  strenjtthen  ray  own  opinion 
Withtlif!  aMllioritv  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  a  icoman  cannot 
k€ce  too  much  arithmetic  1  U  is  a  solid  practical  acquire- 
ment, in  wJiicIi  there  is  much  u»e  and  little  display;  it 
H  a  quiet  8ol>t?r  kind  of  knowledge,  which  shq  acqutted 
fer  beraelf  aiii  ber  family,  and  not  for  the  world. 


ed  pretensions  of  literary  vanity ;  for  it  is  not 
the  really  learned,  but  the  smatterers  who  have 
generally  brought  their  sex  into  discredit,  by  an 
absurd  affectation,  which  has  set  them  on  dc-- 
spising  the  duties  of  ordinary  life.  There  have 
not  indeed  been  wanting  (but  the  character  is 
not  now  common)  precieuses  ridicules^  who  as 
suming  a  superiority  to  the  sober  cares  which 
ought  to  occupy  their  sex,  have  claimed  a  lofty 
and  supercilious  exemption  from  the  dull  and 
plodding  drudgeries 

Of  this  dim  speck  called  earth  I 

There  have  not  been«^anting  ill.judging  females 
who  have  affected  to  establish  an  unnatural  se- 
paration  between  talents  and  usefulness,  instead 
of  bearing  in  mind  that  talents  are  the  great  ap- 
pointed  mstruments  of  usefulness,  who  have 
acted  as  if^^biowledge  were  to  confer  on  woman  * 
a  kind  of  fantastic  sovereignty  which  should  ex- 
onerate  her  fVom  the  discharge  of  female  duties  * 
whereas  it  is  only  meant  the  more  eminently  to 
qualify  her  for  the  performance  of  them.  A 
woman  of  real  sense  will  never  forget,  that 
while  the  greater  part  of  her  proper  duties  ore 
such  as  the  most  moderately  giflted  may  fulfil 
with  credit  (since  Providence  never  makes  that 
to  be  very  difficult,  which  is  generally  necessa. 
ry)  yet  that  the  most  highly  endowed  are  equally 
bound  to  fulfil  them ;  and  let  her  remember  that 
the  humblest  of  these  oflioes,  performed  on  Chris, 
tian  principles,  are  wholesome  for  the  minds 
even  of  the  most  enlightened,  as  the^  tend  to 
the  casting  down  of  those  *  high  imaginations* 
which  women  of  genius  are  too  much  tempted 
to  indulge.  t 

For  instance ;  ladies  whose  natural  vanity  has 
been  aggravated  by  a  false  education,  may  look 
down  on  economy  as  a  vulgar  attainment ;  un- 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  an  highly  cultivatec^ 
intellect ;  but  this  is  the  false  estimate  of  a  shal- 
low tnind.  Economy,  such  as  a  woman  of  for- 
tnne  is  called  on  to  practise,  is  not  merely  the 
potty  detail  of  small  daily  expenses,  the  shabby 
curtailments  and  stinted  parsimony  of  a  little 
mind,  operating  on  litUe  concerns ;  but  it  is  the 
excpcise  of  a  sound  judgment  exerted  in  the 
comprehensive  outline  of  order,  of  arrangements, 
of  distribution  ;  of  regulations  by  which  alone 
w'ell  governed  societies,  great  and  small,  sub- 
sist She  who  has  the  best  regulated  mind  will, 
other  things  being  equal,  have  the  best  regulat. 
ed  family.  As  in  the  superintendaiice  of  the 
universe,  wisdom  is  seen  in  its  effects  ;  and  as 
in  the  visible  works  of  Providence  that  which 
goes  on  with  such  beautiful  regularity  is  the  re- 
suit  not  of  chance  but  of  design,  so  that  manage- 
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ment  which  seems  the  most  ca<«j  is  commonly 
the  consequence  of  the  best  concerted  plan  :  and 
a  well  concerted  plan  is  seldom  the  offspring  of 
an  ordinary  mind.  A  sound  economy  is  a  sound 
understanding  brought  into  action :  it  is  calcu- 
lation realized  ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  proportion 
reduced  to  practice:  it  is  foreseeing  conse. 
quenres,  and  guarding  against  them  ;  it  is  ex- 
pecting contingencies  and  being  prepared  for 
them.  The  difference  is,  that  to  a  narrow 
minded  vulgar  economist,  the  details  are  conti- 
nually present;  shd  is  overwhelmed  by  their 
weight,  and  is  perpetually  bespeaking  your  pity 
(or  her  iaboars,  and  your  praise  for  her  exer- 
lions ;  she  is  afraid  you  will  not  see  how  much 
the  is  harassed.  She  is  not  satisfied  that  the 
machine  moves  harmoniously,  unless  she  is  per- 
petually exposing  every  secret  spring  to  obser. 
ration.  Little  events  and  trivial  operations  en- 
gross  her  whole  soul ,  while  a  woman  of  sense, 
having  provided  for  their  probable  recurrence, 
P^uards  against  the  inconveniences,  without  be- 
mg  disconcerted  by  the  casual  obstructions 
which  they  offer  to  her  general  scheme.  Sub- 
^  irdinate  expenses  and  inconsiderable  retrench, 
ments  should  not  swallow  ap  that  attention 
which  is  better  bestowed  on  regulating  the  ge. 
neral  scale  of  expense ;  correcting  and  reducing 
an  overgrown  establishment,  and  reforming  ra- 
dical  and  growing  excesses. 

'  Superior  talents,  however,  are  not  so  common, 
as,  by  their  frequency,  to  offer  much  disturb- 
ance to  the  general  course  of  human  affairs : 
and  many  a  lady,  who  tacitly  accuses  herself  of 
neglecting  her  ordinary  duties  because  she  is  a 
feniui^  will  perhaps  be  found  oflen  to  accuse 
nerself  as  unjustly  as  good  St  Jerome,  when  he 
hunenU  that  be  was  beaten  by  the  angel  for  be- 
Ingtoo  Ciceronian  in  bis  style. 

The  truth  is,  women  who  are  so  puf&d  up 
with  the  conceit  of  talents  as  to  neglect  the  pUin 
duties  of  life,  will  not  frequently  be  found  to  be 
women  of  the  best  abilities.  And  here  may  the 
author  be  allowed  the  gratification  of  observing, 
that  those  women  of  i^  genius  and  extensive 
knowledge,  whose  friendship  has  conferred  ho- 
nour  and  happiness  on  her  own  life,  have  been, 
in  general,  eminent  for  economy  and  the  prac- 
tice of  domestic  virtues ;  and  have  risen  superior 
to  the  poor  affectation  of  neglecting  the  duties 
and  despising  tiie  knowledge  of  common  life, 
with  which  Hterary  women  nave  been  frequent- 
ly, and  not  always  unjustly,  accused. 

A  romantic  girl  with  a  pretension  to  senti- 
ment,  which  her  still  more  ignorant  friends 
mistake  for  genius  (for  in  the  empire  of  the  blind 
the  one-eyed  are  kings)  and  possessing  some- 
thing of  a  natural  ear,  has  perhaps  in  her  child- 
hood  exhausted  all  the  images  of  grief,  and  love, 
and  fancy  picked  up  in  her  desultory  poetical 
reading,  in  an  elegy  on  a  sick  linnet,  or  a  son- 
net on  a  dead  lap-dog;  she  begins  thencefor- 
ward to  be  considered  as  a  prodigy  in  her  little 
circle;  surrounded  with  fond  and  flattering 
fViends,  every  avenue  to  truth  is  shut  out ;  she 
has  no  opportunity  of  learning  that  her  fame  is 
derivod  not  from  her  powers,  but  her  position ; 
and  that  when  an  impartial  critic  shall  have 
made  all  the  necessary  deductions,  such  as — 
that  she  is  a  neighb  >ur,  that  she  is  a  relation, 


I  that  she  is  a  female,  that  she  is  yoong,  that  aha 
I  has  had  no  advantages,  that  she  is  pretty  per- 
I  haps — when  her  veraee  come  to  be  stripped  of 
all  their  extraneous  appendages,  and  the  hit 
author  is  driven  off  her  *  vantage  ground*  of 
partiality,  sex,  and  favour,  she  will  commonly 
sink  to  the  level  of  ordinary  capacities.  Whife 
those  more  quiet  women,  who  hsve  meekly  sat 
down  in  the  humble  shades  of  prose  and  |hii. 
dence,  by  a  patient  perseverance  in  rational  stu- 
dies,  rise  afler wards  much  higher  in  the  scale 
of  intellect,  and  acquire  a  much  larger  stock  of 
sound  knowledge  for  far  better  purposes  than 
mere  display.  And  though  it  may  seem  a  con- 
tradiction,  yet  it  will  generally  be  found  true, 
that  girls  who  take  to  scribble,  are  the  least  stn- 
dious,  the  least  reflecting,  and  the  least  rational. 
They  early  acquire  a  false  confidence  in  theb 
own  unassisted  powers :  it  becomes  more  grati- 
fying to  their  natural  vanity  to  be  always  pear> 
ing  out  their  minds  on  paper,  than  to  be  draw- 
ing into  them  fresh  ideas  from  richer  soorcee. 
The  original  stock,  small  perhaps  at  first,  is 
soon  spent  The  subsequent  efforts  |;row  more 
and  more  feeble,  if  the  mind  which  is  oontinQ. 
ally  exhausting  itselC  be  not  also  contimtaUy 
replenished ;  till  the  latter  compositions  become 
little  more  than  reproductions  of  the  same  ideaa^ 
and  fki|(ter  copies  of  the  same  images,  a  little 
varied  and  modified  perhaps,  and  not  a  little  di 
luted  and  enfeebled. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  combat  vigilantly  thai 
favourite  plea  of  lively  ignorance,  uiat  stedj  it 
an  enemy  to  originality.  Correct  the  judginenl, 
while  you  humUe  the  vanity  of  the  young  ub- 
taught  pretender,  by  convincing  her  that  thoas 
halflfbrmed  thoughts  and  undigMted  ideaawh.ch 
she  considers  as  proofs  of  her  invention,  prove 
only,  that  she  wants  taste  and  knowledge.  That 
while  conversation  must  pdish  and  reflecticn 
invigorate  her  ideas,  she  most  improve  and  en- 
large them  by  the  accession  of  varioos  kinds  of 
virtue  and  elegant  literature ;  and  that  the  cul- 
tivated mind  will  repay  with  large  interest  the 
seeds  sown  in  it  by  judicious  study.  Let  it  be 
observed,  I  am  by  no  means  encouraging  ^onng 
ladies  to  turn  authors:  I  am  only  remmding 
them,  that 

Aatbon  befbre  they  write  diould  read. 

I  am  only  putting  them  in  mind  that  to  be  Ig- 
norant is  not  to  bb  original 

These  eelf-taaght,  and  self-dependant  scrib- 
biers  pant  fbr  the  onmeriled  and  unattainable 
praise  of  fiincy  and  of  genius,  while  they  disdain 
the  commendation  of  judgment,  know  ledge,  and 
perseverance  which  would  probably  be  within 
their  reach.  To  extoK  admiratir*u  they  are  ac- 
customed to  boast  of  an  impossible  rapidity  in 
composing ;  and  while  they  insinuate  how  Uttle 
time  their  performances  cost  them,  they  intend 
you  should  infer  how  perfect  they  might  have 
made  them  had  they  condescended  to  the  drud^ 
ery  of  application:  but  application  with  them 
implies  defect  of  genius.  They  take  superfluous 
pains  to  convince  you  that  there  was  neither 
learning  nor  labour  employed  in  the  work  fbr 
which  they  solicit  your  praise :  Alas  !  the  judi* 
cious  eye  too  soon  perceives  it !  though  it  does 
not  perceive  that  native  strength  and  mother 
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wit,  whioh  in  works  of  real  genius  make  some 
unenos  for  the  negligence,  which  jet  they  do 
not  justify.  But  instead  of  extolling  those  effu- 
■ions  ibr  their  facility,  it  would  be  kind  in 
friends  rather  to  blame  them  for  their  crudeness : 
and  when  the  ^oung  candidates  for  fame,  are 
eager  to  prove  in  how  short  a  time  such  a  poem 
has  been  struck  off,  it  would  be  well  to  regret 
that  they  had  not  either  taken  a  longer  time,  or 
refrained  from  writin?  at  all ;  as  in  the  former 
case  the  work  would  have  been  less  defective, 
and  in  the  latter  the  writer  would  have  discover- 
ed  more  humility^  and  selfUlistrust 

A  general  capacity  for  luiowledge,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  understanding  at  large,  will 
always  put  a  woman  into  the  best  state  of  di- 
recting her  pursuits  into  those  particular  chan- 
nels which  her  destination  In  life  mav  ailer- 
wards  require.  But  she  should  be  carefully  in- 
structed that  her  talents  are  only  a  means  to  a 
still  higher  attainment,  and  that  she  is  not  to 
rest  in  them  as  an  end :  that  merely  to  exercise 
them  as  instruments  for  the  acquisition  of  fame 
and  the  promotion  of  pleasure  is  subversive  of 
her  delicay  as  a  woman,  and  ccmtrary  to  the 
spirit  of  a  christian* 

Study,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
means  of  strengthening  the  mind,  and  of  fitting 
it  for  higher  duties,  just  as  exercise  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  instrument  for  strengthening  the 
bod^  for  the  same  purpose !  And  the  valetndi- 
narian  who  is  religiously  punctual  in  the  obser- 
vanee  of  his  daily  rides  to  promote  his  health,  and 
rests  in  that  as  an  end,  without  so  much  as  in- 
tending to  make  his  improved  health  an  instru- 
ment of  increased  usefiUness,  acts  on  the  same 
low  and  selfish  principle  with  her  who  reads 
merely  for  pleasure  and  for  fame,  without  an^ 
design  of  devoting  the  more  enlarged  and  invi- 
gorated mind  to  the  glory  of  the  Giver. 

But  there  is  one  human  consideration  which 
would  perhaps  more  effectually  tend  to  damp  in 
an  aspiring  wonian  the  ardours  of  literary  vanity 
(I  speak  not  of  real  genius,  though  there  the  re- 
mark oflen  applies)  than  any  which  she  will  de- 
rive from  motives  of  humility,  or  propriety,  or 
religion ;  whieh  is,  that  in  the  judgment  passed 
on  her  performances,  she  will  have  to  encounter 
the  mortifying  circumstance  of  having  her  sex 
always  taken  into  account ;  and  her  highest  ex- 
ertions will  probably  be  received  with  the  quali^ 
fied  approbation  that  it  it  really  extraordinary 
for  a  woman.  Men  of  learning,  who  are  natu- 
rally inclined  to  estimate  works  in  proportion  as 
they  appear  to  bo  the  result  of  art,  study,  and 
institution,  are  inclined  to  consider  even  the 
happier  performances  of  the  other  sex  as  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  a  fruitful  but  shallow 
soil ;  and  to  give  them  the  same  kind  of  praise 
which  we  bestow  on  certain  sallads,  which  often 
draw  firom  us  a  sort  o^  wondering  commenda- 
tion, not  indeed  as  being  worth  much  in  them- 
selves, but  because  by  the  lightness  of  the  earth, 
and  a  happy  knack  in  the  gardener,  these  in- 
difierent  cresses  spring  up  in  a  night,  and  there- 
fore  we  are  ready  to  wonder  they  are  no  worse. 

As  to  men  of  sense,  however,  tliey  need  be 
the  less  hostile  to  the  improvement  of  the  other 
sex,  as  they  themselves  will  be  sure  to  be  gainers 
by  it ;  the  enlargement  of  the  female  understand- 


ing  being  the  most  likely  means  \a»  put  an  end 
to  those  petty  and  absurd  contentions  for  equality 
which  female  smatterers  so  anxiously  maintain. 
I  say  smatterers,  for  between  the  first  class  of 
both  sexes  the  question  is  much  more,  rarely,  and 
always  more  temperately  agitated.  Co-operation 
and  not  competition  is  indeed  the  clear  principle 
we  wish  to  see  reciprocally  adopted  by  those 
higher  minds  in  each  sex  which  readily  approxi- 
mate the  nearest  to  each  other.  The  more  a  wo- 
man's understanding  is  improved,  the  more  ob- 
viously  she  will  discern  that  there  can  be  no  hap- 
piness in  any  society  where  there  is  a  perpetual 
struggle  for  power ;  and  the  more  her  judgmontis 
recti&d,  the  more  accurate  views  will  she  take 
of  the  station  she  was  born  to  fill,  and  the  more 
readily  will  she  accommodate  herself  to  it; 
while  the  most  vulgar  and  ill  informed  women 
are  ever  most  inclined  to  be  tyrants,  and  those 
always  struggle  most  vehemently  for  power, 
who  feel  themselves  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
deserving  it ;  and  who  would  not  fail  to  make 
the  worst  use  of  it  when  attained.  Thus  the 
weakest  reasoners  are  always  the  most  positive 
in  debate ;  and  the  cause  is  obvious,  for  they  are 
unavoidably  driven  to  maintain  their  pretensions 
by  violence,  who  want  arguments  and  reasons 
to  prove  that  they  are  in  the  right. 

There  is  this  singular  difference  between  a 
woman  vain  of  her  wit,  and  a  woman  vain  of 
her  beauty ;  that  the  beauty  while  she  is  an- 
xiously alive  to  her  own  fame,  is  often  indiffer- 
ent enough  about  the  beauty  of  other  women , 
and  provided  she  herself  is  sure  of  your  admira- 
tion, she  does  not  insist  on  your  thinking  that 
there  is  another  handsome  woman  in  the  world ; 
while  she  who  is  vain  of  her  genius,  more  liberal 
at  least  in  her  vanity,  is  jealous  for  the  honour 
of  her  whole  sex,  and  contends  for  the  equality 
of  their  pretensions  as  a  body,  in  which  she  fee» 
that  her  own  are  involved  as  an  individual. 
The  beauty  vindicates  her  own  rights,  the  wit 
the  rights  of  women ;  the  beauty  fiffhts  for  her- 
self; the  wit  for  a  party ;  and  while  the  more 
selfish  though  more  moderate  beauty 

woa  d  but  bo  qaeea  for  life. 

the  public  spirited  wit  struggles  to  abrogate  the 
Salique  law  of  intellect,  and  to  enthrone 
a  whole  sex  of  queens. 

At  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  sixteenth  ana 
the  following  century,  the  controversy  about 
this  equality  was  agitated  with  more  warmth 
than  wisdom ;  and  the  process  was  instituted 
and  carried  on,  on  the  part  of  the  female  com- 
plainant, with  that  sort  of  acrimony  which  al- 
ways raises  a  suspicion  of  the  justice  of  any 
cause;  for  violence  commonly  implies  dou^t, 
and  invective  indicates  weakness  rather  than 
strength.  The  novelty  of  that  knowledge  that 
was  then  bursting  out  from  the  dawn  of  a  long 
dark  night,  kindled  all  the  ardours  of  a  female 
mind,  and  the  ladies  fought  zealously  for  a  por- 
tion  of  tliat  renown  whieh  Uie  reputation  of 
learning  was  bcginninar  to  bestow.  Besides 
their  own  pens,  they  had  for  theur  advocates  all 
those  needy  authors  who  had  any  thing  to  hope 
from  their  power,  their  riches  or  their  influence ; 
and  so  giddf  did  some  of  these  literary  .adies 
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bocumo  by  tho  idaUtion  of  their  numerous  pane- 
gyrists, that  tlirough  these  repeated  draughts 
ofinphriating  praise,  thej  even  lost  their  former 
moderate  measure  of  sober-mindedneto,  and 
grew  to  despise  the  equality  for  which  thej  had 
before  contended,  as  a  state  below  their  merit, 
and  unworthy  of  their  acceptance.  They  now 
scorned  to  litigate  for  what  they  had  already 
thought  they  obviously  possessed,  and  nothing 
short  of  the  palm  of  superiority  was  at  length 
considered  as  adequate  to  their  growing  claims. 
When  court'ladies  and  princesses  were  the  can- 
didates, the^  could  not  bng  want  champions  to 
support  their  cause ;  by  these  champions  female 
authorities  were  produced  as  if  paramount  to 
facts;  quotations  fVom  these  female  authors 
were  considered  as  proofs,  and  their  point-blank 
assertions  stood  for  solid  and  irreOagable  argu- 
ments. In  those  parasites  who  ofiered  mIs 
homage  to  female  genius,  the  homsge  was  the 
effect  neither  of  truth,  nor  of  justice,  nor  of  con- 
viction. It  arose  rather  out  of  gratitude,  or  it 
was  a  reciprocation  of  flattery ;  it  was  sometimes 
vanity,  it  was  often  dbtress,  which  prompted 
the  adulation ;  it  was  the  want  of  a  patroness ; 
it  was  the  want  of  a  dinner.  When  a  lady,  and 
especially  as  it  then  often  happened,  when  a 
lady  who  was  noble  or  royal  sat  with  gratifying 
docility  at  the  foot  of  a  professor's  chair  ;  when 
she  admired  the  philosopher,  or  took  upon  her  to 
protect  the  theologian,  whom  hb  rivals  among 
hit)  own  sex  were  tearing  to  pieces,  what  could 
the  grateful  professor  or  delighted  thedogian  do 
less  in  return  than  make  the  apotheosis  of  her 
who  had  the  penetration  to  discern  his  merit  and 
the  spirit  to  reward  it  7  Thus  in  fact  it  was  not 
so  much  her  vanity  as  his  own,  that  he  was  often 
flattering,  though  she  was  the  dupe  of  her  more 
deep  and  designing  panegyrist 

But  it  is  a  little  unfortunate  for  the  perpetuity 
of  that  fame  which  the  encomiast  had  made 
over  to  his  patroness,  in  the  never-dying  records 
of  his  verses  and  orations,  that  in  the  revolution 
of  a  century  or  two  the  names  of  the  flattered 
are  now  almost  as  little  known  as  the  works 
of  the  flatterers.  Their  memorial  is  perished 
with  them,*  An  instructive  lesson,  reminding 
us  that  whoever  bestows,  or  assumes  a  reputa- 
tion disproportioncd  to  the  merit  of  the  claimant, 
will  find  that  reputation  as  little  durable  as  it  is 
solid.  For  this  literary  warfare  which  engaged 
such  troops  of  the  second-hand  authors  of  the 
age  in  question  in  such  continual  skirmishes, 
and  not  a  few  pitched  battles ;  which  provoked 
so  much  rancour,  so  many  volumes,  and  so  little 
wit ;  so  much  vanity,  so  much  flattery,  and  so 
much  invective,  produced  no  useful  nor  lasting 
ef^ct.  Those  who  promised  themselves  that 
thoir  names  would  outlive  *  one  half  of  round 
eternity,'  did  not  reach  the  end  of  the  century 
in  which  the  boast  was  made ;  and  those  who 
prodigally  offered  the  incense,  and  those  who 
greedily  snufibd  up  the  fumes,  are  buried  in  the 
same  blank  oblivion ! 

But  when  the  temple  of  Janus  seemed  to  have 
oeen  closed ;  or  when  at  worst  the  peace  was 
only  occasionally  broken  by  a  slight  and  random 
i»hot  from  the  hand  of  some  single  straggler ; 

•  See  Branlome,  Perc  lo  Mo:  no.  Mons.  Thomas.  &c. 


it  appears  that  thoQgh  open  rebellioo  had  ceaseo, 
yet  the  female  claim  had  not  been  renounced 
it  had  only  (if  we  may  change  the  metaphor) 
lain  in  abeyance.  The  contest  has  recently 
been  revived  with  added  /bry,  and  wUh  multi- 
plied exactions ;  for  whereas  the  ancient  demand 
was  merely  a  kind  of  imaginary  prerogative,  a 
speculative  importance,  a  mere  titolar  right,  a 
shadowy  claim  to  a  few  unreal  acres  of  Pamas* 
sian  territory ;  the  revived  qontentioa  has  taken 
a  more  serious  torn,  and  brings  forward  poli- 
tical  as  well  as  intellectual  pretensions ;  and 
among  the  innovations  of  this  innovating  period, 
the  impoeingterm  o(  rights  has  been  produced 
to  sanctify  the  daim  of  our  female  pretenders, 
with  a  view  not  only  to  rekindle  in  the  minds  of 
women  a  presumptuous  vanity  dishonourable  to 
their  sex,  but  produced  with  a  view  to  ?xcite  in 
their  hearts  an  impious  discontent  with  the  post 
which  God  has  assigned  them  in  this  world. 

But  they  little  understand  the  true  interests 
of  woman  who  would  lift  her  from  the  impor- 
tant duties  of  her  allotted  station,  to  fill  with 
fantastic  dignity  a  loftier  but  less  appropriate 
niche.  Nor  do  they  understand  her  true  hap- 
piness, who  seek  to  annihilate  distinctions  from 
which  she  derives  advantages,  and  to  attempt 
innovations  which  would  depreciate  her  real 
value.  Each  sex  has  its  proper  excellencies 
which  would  be  lost,  were  they  melted  down 
into  the  common  character  by  the  fusion  of 
the  new  philosophy.  Why  should  we  do 
away  distinctions  which  increase  the  mutual 
beneflts  and  enhance  the  satisfactions  of  life? 
Whence,  but  by  carefully  preserving  the  original 
marks  of  difierenee  stamped  by  the  hand  of  the 
Creator,  would  be  derived  the  superior  advan- 
tage  of  mixed  society  7  Is  either  sex  so  abound* 
ing  in  pecfi»ction  as  to  be  independent  on  the 
other  for  improvement  7  Have  men  no  need  to 
have  their  rough  angles  filed  off,  and  their  harsh- 
ness and  asperities  smoothed  and  poltsfied  by 
assimilating  with  beings  of  more  softness  and 
refinement !  Are  the  ideas  of  women  naturally 
so  very  judicious,  are  their  principles  so  imnnci- 
bly  firm,  are  their  views  bo  perfectly  correct,  are 
their  judgments  so  completely  exact,  that  there 
is  occasion  for  no  additional  weight,  no  snper- 
added  strength,  no  increased  clearness,  none  of 
that  enlargement  of  mind,  none  of  that  addi- 
tional mvigoration  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  aids  of  the  stronger  sex?  What  identity 
could  advantageously  supercede  such  an  enliven- 
ing opposition,  such  an  interesting  variety  of 
character?  Is  it  not  then  more  wise,  as  weU  as 
more  honourable  to  move  contentedly  in  the 
plain  path  which  Providence  has  obviously 
marked  out  to  tho  sex,  and  in  which  custom  has 
for  the  most  part  rationally  confirmed  them, 
rather  than  to  stray,  awkwardly,  unbecomingly, 
and  unsuccessfully,  in  a  forbidden  road  ?  Is  it 
not  desirable  to  be  the  .lawful  possessors  of  a 
lesser  domestic  territory,  rather  than  the  turbu 
lent  usurpers  of  a  wider  foreign  empire  T  to  be 
good  originals,  than  bad  imitators?  to  bo  the 
best  thing  of  one's  own  kind,  rather  than  an  infe- 
rior thing  even  if  it  were  of  an  higher  kind  ?  to  be 
excellent  women  rather  than  indifferent  men  ' 
Is  the  author  then  undervaluing  her  own  sex 
No.     It  is  her  zeal  for   their  true  intere$C 
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whicb  leads  her  to  oppose  their  imaginary  rights. 
It  is  her  regard  for  their  happiness  which  makes 
her  endeavour  to  cure  them  of  a  feverish  thint 
for  a  fame  as  unattainable  as  inappropriate ;  to 
puard  them  against  an  ambition  as  little  becom- 
ing the  delicacy  of  their  female  character  as  the 
meekness  of  their  religious  profession.  A  little 
Christian  humility  and  sober-mindedness  are 
worth  all  the  empty  renown  which  was  ever  at- 
tained by  the  misapplied  energies  of  the  sex ; 
it  is  worth  all  the  wild  metaphysical  discussion 
which  has  ever  been  obtruded  under  the  name 
of  reason  and  philosophy  ;  which  has  unsettled 
the  peace  of  vain  women,  and  forfeited  the  re- 
spect of  reasonable  men.  And  the  most  elabo- 
rate definition  of  ideal  rights,  and  the  most  hardy 
measures  for  obtaining  them,  are  of  less  value 
in  the  eyes  of  a  truly  amiable  woman,  than  *  that 
meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  is  in  the  sight  of 
God  of  great  price.* 

Natural  propensities  best  mark  the  designa- 
tions of  Providence  as  to  their  application.  The 
fin  was  not  more  clearly  bestowed  on  the  fish 
that  he  should  swim,  nor  the  wing  given  to  the 
bird  that  he  should  fly,  than  superior  strength 
of  body,  and  a  firmer  texture  of  mind  was  given 
to  man,  that  he  might  preside  in  the  deep  and 
daring  scenes  of  action  and  of  council ;  in  the 
compficated  arts  of  government,  in  the  conten- 
tion of  arms,  in  the  intricacies  and  deptlis  of 
•cienca,  in  the  bustle  of  commerce,  and  in  those 
orofbssions  which  demand  a  higher  reach,  and 
a  Wider  range  of  powers.  The  true  value  of 
woman  is  not  diminished  by  the  imputation  of 
inferiority  in  those  talents  which  do  not  belong 
to  her,  of  those  qualities  in  which  her  claim  to 
excellence  does  not  consist.  She  has  other  re- 
quisite?, bot'cr  adapted  to  answer  the  end  and 
purposes  of  her  being,  from  •  Him  who  does  all 
things  wcl!  ;*  who  suits  the  agent  to  the  ac- 
tion ;  who  accommodates  the  instrument  to  the 
work. 

Let  not  then  aspiring,  because  ill-judging 
woman,  view  with  pining  envy  the  keen  satirist, 
hunting  vice  through  all  the  doublings  and  wind- 
ings of  tho  heart;  the  sagacious  politician,  lead- 
ing senates  and  directing  the  fate  of  empires  ; 
the  acute  lawyer,  deteclmg  the  obliqdilies  of 
fraud  ;  and  the  skilful  dramatist,  exposing  the 
pretensions  of  folly ;  but  let  her  ambition  be 
consoled  by  reflectingv  that  those  who  thus  ex- 
eel,  to  all  that  Nature  bestows,  and  books  can 
teach,  must  add  besides,  that  consummate  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  to  which  a  delicate  woman 
has  no  fair  avenues,  and  which  even  if  she  could 
attain,  she  would  never  be  supposed  to  have 
come  honestly  by. 

In  almost  all  that  comes  under  the  description 
of  polite  letters,  in  all  that  captivates  by  image- 
ry, or  warms  by  just  and  affecting  sentiment, 
women  are  excellent.  They  possess  in  a  high 
Jogrpo  that  delicacy  and  quicKness  of  iwrception, 
and  that  nice  discernment  between  the  beautiful 
and  tiftfiv  live  which  comes  under  the  denomina- 
ion  of  tast?*.  Both  in  composition  and  action 
hey  excel  in  details ;  but  they  do  pot  so  much 
>  gencralirc  their  ideas  as  men,  nor  do  their  minds 
«.Mze  a  great  subject  with  so  Urt^c  a  crasp. 
They  arc  acute  observers,  and  accurate  jndi:'\'=' 
if  lilb  aiid  manners,  as  far  as  their  own  sDhc^*-"?  i 


of  observation  extends ;  but  they  describe  a 
smaller  circle.  A  woman  sees  the  world,  as  i* 
were,  from  a  little  elevation  in  her  own  garden, 
whence  she  makes  an  exact  survey  ol  IFome 
scenes,  but  takes  not  in  that  wider  range  of  dis- 
tant prospects  which  he  who  stands  on  a  loflier 
eminence  commands.  Women  have  a  certain 
tact  which  oAen  enables  them  to  feel  what  is 
just,  more  instantaneously  than  they  can  define 
it.  They  have  an  intuitive  penetration  into 
character,  bestowed  on  them  by  Providence,  like 
the  sensitive  and  tender  organs  of  some  timid 
animals,  as  a  kind  of  naturd  guard  to  warn,  of 
the  approach  of  danger,  beings  who  are  oflen 
called  to  act  defensively. 

In  summing  up  the  evidence,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  of  the  different  capacities  of  the  eexcs, 
one  may  venture,  perhaps,  to  assert,  that  women 
have  equal  parity  but  are  inferior  in  wholeneta 
of  mind,  in  the  integral  understanding  :  that 
though  a  superior  woman  may  possess  single 
faculties  in  equal  perfection,  yet  tliere  is  com- 
monly a  juster  proportion  in  the  mind  of  a  su- 
perior man  :  that  if  women  hav»»  in  an  equal 
degree  the  faculty  of  fancy  which  creates  images, 
and  the  faculty  of  memory  which  collects  and 
stores  ideas,  they  seem  not  to  possess  in  equal 
measure  the  faculty  of  comparing,  combining, 
analysing,  and  separating  these  ideas  ;  that  deep 
and  patient  thinking  which  goes  to  the  bottom 
of  a  subject;  nor  that  power  of  arrangement 
which  knows  how  to  link  a  thousand  connected 
ideas  in  one  dependant  train,  without  losing 
sight  of  the  original  idea  out  of  which  the  rest 
grow,  and  on  which  they  all  hang.  The  female 
too,  wanting  steadiness  in  her  intellectual  pur^ 
suits,  is  perpetually  turned  aside  by  her  charac- 
teristic tastes  and  feelings.  Woman  in  the  ea- 
rcer  of  genius,  is  the  Atalania,  who  will  risk 
losing  the  race  by  xunning  out  of  her  road  to 
pick  up  the  golden  apple ;  while  her  male  com- 
petitor,  without,  perhaps,  possessing  greater  na- 
tural strength  or  swiflness,  will  more  certainly 
attain  his  object,  by  direct  purnuit,  by  being 
less  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  extraneous 
beauty,  and  will  win  the  race,  not  by  excelling 
in  speed,  but  by  despising  the  bait*  ' 

Here  it  may  be  justly  enough  retorted,  that 
as  it  is  allowed  the  education  of  women  is  so  de- 
fective,  the  alleged  inferiority  of  their  minds 
may  be  accounted  for  on  that  ground,  more 
justly  than  by  ascribing  it  to  their  natural  make 
And,  indeed,  there  is  so  much  truth  in  the  re- 
mark, that  till  women  shall  be  more  reasonably 
educated,  and  till  the  native  growth  of  thtir 
mind  shall  cease  to  be  stinted  and  cramped,  we 
have  no  juster  ground  for  pronouncing  that  their 
understanding  has  already  reached  its  highest 
attainable  point,  than  the  Chinese  would  have 
for  affirming  that  their  women  have  attained  to 
the  greatest  possible  perfection  in  walking,  whilst 
the  first  care  is,  dnrin?  their  infancy,  to  cripple 
their  feet  I  At  least,  till  the  female  sex  are  more 
carefully  instructed,  this  question  will  always 

*  Wbat  indisposes  even  reasonable '.vofTien  to  conci-de 
in  these  points  is,  that  the  weakf«t  man  instantly  layg 
hoki  on  the  conc<»!»«on ;  and  on  the  m(?rc  protind  of  sm?.x, 
pliiracf  himself  on  bis  own  indiridual  supcrionty  ,  in- 
fcfiing  that  the  ailliedt  man  is  superior  to  tho  first  ratt 
:rcnian. 
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remain  u  nodecided  as  to  the  degree  of  difier* 
ence  between  the  masculine  and  feminine  un- 
derstandings, as  tli9  question  between  the  under- 
sftindings  of  blacks  and  whites;  for  until  men 
and  women,  and  until  Africans  and  Europeans 
are  put  more  nearly  on  a  par  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  minds,  the  shades  of  distinction,  what- 
ever they  bo,  between  their  native  abilities,  can 
never  be  fairly  ascertained. 

And  when  we  see  (and  who  will  deny  that  we 
sec  it  frequently  ?)  so  many  women  nobly  risinjr 
from  under  all  the  pressure  of  a  disadvantageous 
education,  and  a  defective  system  of  eoci'ety, 
and  exhibiting  the  most  unambiguous  marks  of 
a  vigorous  understanding,  a  correct  judgment, 
and  a  sterling  piety,  it  reminds  us  of  those  shi- 
ning  lights  which  have  now  and  then  burst  out 
through  all  the  *  darkness  visible*  of  the  Romish 
church,  have  disencumbered  themselves  from 
the  gloom  of  ignorance,  shaken  off  the  fetters  of 
prejudice,  and  with  a  noble  energy  risen  supe- 
rior-to  all  the  errors  of  a  corrupt  theology. 

But  whatever  characteristical  distinctions  may 
exist ;  whatever  inferiority  may  be  attached  to 
woman  from  the  slighter  frame  of  her  body«  or 
the  more  circumscribed  powers  of  her  ^ind ; 
from  a  less  systematic  education,  ai>d  from  tho 
subordinate  statbn  she  is  called  to  fill  in  life ; 
there  is  one  great  and  leading  circumstance 
which  raises  her  importance,  and  even  establishes 
her  equality.  Christianity  has  exalted  women 
to  true  and  undisputed  dignity ;  in  Christ  Jesos, 
as  there  is  neither  *  rich  nor  poor,*  *  bond  nor 
free,*  so  there  is  neither  *  male  nor  female.*  In 
tho  view  of  that  immortality,  which  is  brou||fbt 
to  light  by  the  Gospel,  she  has  no  superior. 
*  Women*  (to  borrow  tlie  idea  of  an  excellent 
prelate)  *  make  up  one  half  of  the  human  race ; 
equally  with  men  redeemed  by  the  blood  of 
Christ'  In  this  their  true  dignity  consists; 
here  their  best  pretensions  rest ;  here  their  high- 
est  claims  are  allowed. 

All  disputes  then  for  pre-eminence  between 
the  sexes,  have  only  for  their  object  the  poor 
precedence  for  a  few  short  years,  the  attention 
of  which  would  be  better  devoted  to  the  duties 
of  life  and  the  interests  of  eternity. 

And  as  the  final  hope  of  the  female  sex  is 
equal,  so  are  their  present  means,  perhaps,  more 
favourable,  and  their  opportunities,  oiVen,  less 
obstructed  than  those  of  the  other  sex.  In  their 
Christian  course,  women  have  every  superior 
advantajre,  whether  wo  consider  the  natural 
make  of*  their  minds,  their  leisure  for  acquisi- 
lion  in  youth,  or  their  subsequently  less  exposed 
mode  of  life.  Their  hearts  are  naturally  soft 
and  flexible,  open  to  impressions  of  love  and  gra- 
titude ;  their  feelings  tender  and  lively  ;  all  these 
are  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  a  devotional 
spirit  Yet  while  we  remind  them  of  these  na- 
tive benefits,  they  will  do  well  to  be  on  their 
guard  lest  this  very  softness  and  ductility  lay 
tliom  more  open  to  the  seductions  of  temptation 
and  error. 

They  have  in  the  native  constitution  of  their 
minds,  as  well  as  from  the  relative  situations 
they  are  called  to  fill,  a  certain  sense  of  attach- 
ment  and  dcpendance,  which  is  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable to  religion.  Thoy  feel,  perhaps,  more 
intimately  tho  want  of  a  strength  which  is  not 


their  own.  Christknity  brings  tb«t  sapenndu. 
oed  strength  ;  it  comes  in  aid  of  their  consciouf 
weakness,  and  offers  the  only  true  counterpoise 
to  it — *  Woman  be  thou  healed  of  thine  infirmi- 
ty,* is  still  the  heart-cheering  language  of  a  gra. 
cious  Saviour. 

Women  also  bring  to  the  study  of  Christianity 
fewer  of  those  prejudices  which  persons  of  the 
other  sex  too  often  early  contract  Men,  from 
their  classical  education,  acquire  a  strong  par- 
tiality for  the  manners  of  pa^an  antiquity,  and 
the  documents  of  pagan  philosophy:  this,  to. 
gether  with  the  impure  tamt  caught  from  the 
loose  descriptions  of  their  poets,  and  the  licen- 
tious language  even  of  their  historians  (in  whom 
we  .reasonably  look  for  more  gravity)  often 
weakens  the  good  impressions  of  young  men, 
and  at  least  confuses  their  ideas  of  piety,  by 
mixing  them  with  so  much  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter. Their  very  spirits  are  imbued  all  the  week 
with  the  impure  follies  of  a  depraved  mytholo- 
gy ;  and  it  is  well  if  even  on  Sundays  they  can 
hear  of  tho  *  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
he  has  sent'  While  women,  though  struggling 
with  the  same  natural  corruptions,  have  com- 
monly less  knowledge  to  unknow,  and  fewer 
schemes  to  onlearn ;  they  have  not  to  shake  off 
the  pride  of  system,  and  to  disencumber  their 
minds  from  the  shackles  of  favourite  theories  : 
they  do  not  bring  from  the  porch  or  the  acade- 
my  an^  *  oppositions  of  science*  to  obstruct  their 
reception  of  those  pure  doctrines,  taught  on  the 
Mount :  doctrines  which  ought  to  find  a  readier 
entrance  into  minds  uninfected  with  the  pride 
of  the  school  of  Zeno,  or  the  libertinism  of  that 
of  Epicurus. 

And  as  women  are  naturally  more  affectionate 
than  fastidious,  they  are  likely  both  to  read  and 
to  hear  with  a  less  critical  spirit  than  men  :  they 
will  not  be  on  the  watch  to  detect  errors,  so 
much  as  to  gather  improvement ;  they  have  sel- 
dom  that  hardness  which  is  acquired  by  dealing 
deeply  in  books  of  controversy,  but  are  more  in- 
clinea  to  the  perusal  of  works  which  qi^cken 
the  devotional  feelings,  than  to  such  as  awaken 
a  spirit  of  doubt  and  scepticism.  They  are  less 
disposed  to  consider  the  compositions  they  read, 
as  materials  on  which  to  ground  objections  and 
answers,  than  as  helps  to  faith  and  rules  of  life. 
With  these  advantages,  however,  they  should 
also  bear  in  mind  that  their  more  easily  received 
impressions  being  ofUn  less  abiding,  and  their 
reason  less  open  to  conviction  by  means  of  the 
strong  evidences  which  exist  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  *  they  ought,  therefore,  to 
give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  tlie  things  which 
they  have  heard,  lest  at  any  time  they  should 
let  them  slip.'  Women  are,  also,  from  their  do 
mestic  habits,  in  possession  of  more  leisure  and 
tranquility  for  religious  pursuits,  as  well  as  se. 
cured  from  those  diffieultics  and  strong  tempta- 
tions to  which  men  are  exposed  in  the  tumuli 
of  a  bustling  world.  Their  lives  are  more  n 
gular  and  uniform,  less  agitated  by  the  passions 
tJie  businesses,  the  contentions,  the  shock  of  opi 
nions,  and  the  opposition  of  interests  which  di 
vide  society  and  convulse  the  world. 

If  wc  have  denied  them  tho  possession  of  ta 
lents  which  might  lead  them  to  excel  as  lawyers 
tlicy  are  prcgcrved  from  the  peril  of  having  tnci 
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WATped  hj  that  too  indiseriiiiiiMta  d«- 

Boe  of  right  and  wrong,  to  which  the  profts- 
mn  of  the  law  are  expom,  If  we  ahoola  ^oaa- 
tkm  their  title  to  eminenoe  mm  matheniaticiana, 
the^  are  happilj  exempt  firom  the  danger  to 
which  men  devoted  to  that  tcienoe  are  Mid  to 
be  liable :  namely,  that  of  looking  for  demon* 
■tration  on  rabjecta,  whioh  by  their  yery  nature, 
afe  incapahle  of  a£R>rding  it  If  they  are  leaa 
eooTeraant  in  the  powera  of  nature,  the  atroc- 
tore  of  the  human  framei  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  heayenly  bodiee  tbui  phikMophers,  pbyai- 
eiana,  and  astronomers ;  they  are,  however,  de- 
firered  from  the  error  into  whi<sh  many  of  each 
of  these  have  sometimes  &Uen,  I  mean  from  the 
frital  habit  of  resting  in  second  causes,  instead 
of  referring  all  to  the  first;  instead  of  making 
*  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  pro- 
dsim  his  handy  work  ;*  instead  of  condadmg, 
when  they  observe  *  how  fearfully  and  wonder- 
IblW  we  are  made,  marvellous  are  thy  works 
O  Lord,  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  welL* 

And  let  the  weaker  sex  take  comfort,  that  in 
their  very  exemption  firom  privileges,  which 
they  are  sometimes  foolishly  disposed  to  envy, 
consists  not  only  their  security,  but  their  hap- 
piness. If  tbev  onjoy  not  the  distinctions  of 
public  life  and  high  offices,  do  they  not  escape 
the  re8ponsibilit|r  attached  to  them,  and  the  mor- 
tification of  bemg  dismissed  from  them?  If 
they  have  no  voice  in  deliberative  assemblies,  do 
they  not  avoid  the  load  of  dnnr  inseparably  con- 
ueeted  with  such  privileges  7  JPreposterous  pains 
have  been  taken  to  excite  in  women  an  uneasy 
jealoosy,  that  their  talents  are  neither  rewarded 
with  public  honours  nor  emoluments  in  life; 
nor  with  inscriptions,  statues,,  and  mausoleums 
after  death.  It  has  been  absurdly  represented 
to  them  as  an  hardshij[>,  that  while  th^  are  ex- 
pected to  perform  duties,  they  must  yet  be  con- 
tent to  relmquish  honours,  and  must  unjustly  be 
Compelled  to  renounce  ikine,  while  they  roust 
sedulously  labour  to  deserve  it 

But  fer  christian  women  to  act  on  the  low 
views  suggested  to  them  hy  their  ill-judging 
panegyrists;  for  christian  women  to  look  up 
with  a  gid^  head  and  a  throbbing  heart,  to 
honours  and  remunerations,  so  little  suited  to 
the  wants  and  capacities  of  an  immortal  spirit, 
would  be  no  less  ridiculous  than  if  christias 
heroes  should  look  back  with  an  envy  on  the 
old  pagan  reward  of  ovations,  oak  garlands, 
parsley  crowns,  and  laurel  wreaths.  Ine  Chris- 
tian liope  more  than  reconciles  Christian  wo- 
men to  these  petty  privations,  by  substituting  a 
nobler  prise  fer  their  ambitioii,  *  the  prise  dfthe 
hi^h  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,**  by  sub- 
stituting, fer  that  popular  and  fluctuatina  voice, 
which  may  cry,  *  Hosanna,*  and  •  crucify*  in  a 
breath,  that  *  fevour  of  God  which  b  eternal  life.' 

If  women  should  lament  it  as  a  disadtantage 
attached  to  their  sex,  that  their  character  is  of 
so  delicate  a  texture  as  to  be  sullied  by  the 
slightest  breath  of  calumny,  and  that  the  stain 
once  received  is  indelible ;  yet  are  they  not  led 
by  that  very  circumstance  as  if  indistinctivelv 
to  shrink  from  aQ  those  irregularities  to  which 
the  loss  of  character  is  so  certainly  expected  to 
be  attached ;  and  to  shun  with  keener  circum- 
spection the  most  distant  approach  towards  the 
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confinee  of  danger  7  Let  them  not  lament  it  as 
an  hardship,  but  account  it  as  a  privilege,  that 
the  delicaoy  of  their  sex  impels  them  more 
scrupulouslr  to  avoid  the  very  *  appearance  of 
evil;*  let  tnem  not  regret  that  the  consdous- 
ness  of  their  danger  serves  to  secure  their  puri^ 
by  placing  them  at  a  greater  distance,  and  in  a 
more  deep  intrenchment  fh>m  the  evil  itself. 

Though  it  be  one  main  ol^ect  of  this  little 
work,  rather  to  k>wer  than  to  raise  any  desire 
of  celebrity  in  the  female  heart ;  yet  I  woukl 
awaken  it  to  a  just  sanstbiliW  to  honest  fame : 
I  would  call  on  women  to  reflect  that  our  reK- 
potk  has  not  only  made  them  heirs  to  a  blessed 
immortality  hereafter,  but  has  greatly  raisei 
them  in  the  scale  of  being  here,  Inr  lifting  them 
to  an  importance  in  society  unknown  to  th» 
most  polished  ages  of  antionity.  The  religi<m 
of  Christ  has  even  bestowed  a  degree  of  renown 
on  the  sex  beyond  what  anv  other  religion  ever 
did.  Perhaps  there  are  hardly  so  many  virtqooa 
women  (for  I  reject  the  lonff  eataJosue  whom 
their  vices  have  transferred  from  obhvion  to  iiu- 
ftmy)  named  in  all  the  pages  of  Greek  or  Roman, 
history,  as  are  handed  down  to  eternal  fame,  in. 
afew  of  those  short  chapters  with  which  th» 
great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  has  concluded  his> 
epistles  to  his  converts.  'Of  devout  and  hoo-^ 
ourable  women,*  the  seered  scriptures  record* 
*  not  a  few.*  Somepf  the  most  affecting  scenes,, 
the  most  faiterestin^  transactions,  and  the  most 
touching  conversations  which  are  recorded  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  passed  with  women. 
Their  examples  have  suM>tied  some  of  the  most 
Eminent  instances  of  fiuth  and  bve.  They  are 
the  first  lemarked  as  having  *  ministered  to  him- 
of  their  substanoe.*  Tftstrt  was  the  praise  of 
not  abandoning  their  despised  Redeemer  whert 
he  was  led  to  executioii,  and  under  all  the  hope- 
less  circumstances  of  his  ignominious  deam. 
they  appear  to  have  been  the  last  attending  * 
his  tomb,  and  the^rtl  on  the  morning  when  he- 
arose  fhun  it  TheirB  was  die  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving the  earliest  consolation  trom  their  risen. 
Lord ;  theire  was  the  honour  of  being  first  com- 
missioned  to  announce  his  glorious  resurrection. 
And  even  to  have  furnisheid  heroic  confessors,, 
devoted  saints,  and  unshrinking  martyrs  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  has  not  be^  the  exclusive, 
honour  of  the  bolder  sex. 


CHAP.  XV. 

CoHVxasATioif^— l&i<«  eugge^Ud  on  the  eubjeet 
— On  the  tempen  and  diepoeUiane  to  be  tntrs- 
dueed  m  iL — Erroro  «o  he  avoided.  Vanity 
under  vojmm  ohapeo^  the  eauee  ofthote  errore. 

The  sexes  will  naturally  desire  to  appear  to 
each  other,  silch  as  each  believes  the  other  wiD 
best  like ;  their  conversation  will  act  recipro- 
caOy ;  and  each  sex  will  wish  to  appear  more  or- 
less  rational  as  they  perceive  it  will  more  or 
less  recommend  them  to  the  other*  It  is  there* 
fore  to  be  regretted,  that  many  men,  even  of 
distinflruishecTsense  and  learning,  are  too  apt :.. 
consider  the  society  of  ladies  as  a  scene  in  wnidi 
they  are  rather  to  rest  their  understandings, 
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than  to  exeroiM  tliem ;  whfle  la<lie0,  in  retonx, 
are  too  much  addicted  to  make  their  court  bj 
lending  themselves  to  this  spirit  of  trifling'; 
they  often  avoid  making  use  of  what  abilities 
they  have ;  and  affect  to  talk  bebw  tiieir  natural 
and  acquired  povrers  of  mind ;  considering  it  as 
a  tacit  and  welcome  flattery  to  the  imderstand- 
mg  of  men^  to  renounce  the  eztfrcise  of  their 
own. 

Now  since  taste  and  principles  thus  mutually 
operate ;  men,  by  keeping  up  convenuition  to  its 
proper  standard,  would  not  only  caH  into  ezer- 
oise  the  powers  of  mind  which  women  actually 
possess ;  but  would  evBn  awaiken  in  them  new 
energies  which  they  do  not  know  they  possess ; 
and  men  of  sense  would  find  their  account  in 
doioff  this,  fyr  their  own  talents  would  be  more 
highly  rated  by  companions  who  were  better 
alne  to  apprecmte  them ;  and  they  would  be  re- 
ceiving as  well  as  imparting  improvement 
And  on  the  other  hand,  tf  young  women  found 
it  did  not  often  recommend  them  in  the  eyes  of 
those  whom  they  most  wish  to  please,  to  be 
fHvolous  and  superficial,  they  would  become 
more  sedulous  in  correcting  toeir  own  habits. 
Whenever  fashionable  women  indicate  a  relish 
ibr  instructive  conversation,  men  will  nut  be 
apt  to  hazard  what  is  vain,  or  unprofitable ;  much 
less  will  they  ever  presume  to  bring  forward 
what  is  loose  or  corrupt,  where  some  signal  has 
not  been  previously  j^ven,  that  it  will  he  accep- 
table, or  at  least  that  it  wUl  be  pardoned 

Ladies  commonly  bring  into  company  minds 
already  too  much  relaxed  by  petty  pursuits, 


rather  than  overstrained  by  intense  application,  'rescued  f^om  vapid  common  place,  iVom  tmin 


The  littleness  of  the  employments  in  which  they 
are  usually  engaged,  does  not  so  exhaust  their 
spirits  as  to  jnake  them  stand  in  need  of  that 
relaxation  from  company  which  severe  applica- 
tion or  overwhelming  business  makes  requisite 
for  studious  or  public  men.  The  due  conside- 
ration of  this  circumstance  might  serve  to  bring 
the  sexes  more  nearly  on  a  level  in  society ;  and 
each  might  meet  the  other  half  way ;  ibr  that 
degree  of  lively  and  easy  conversation,  which  is 
a  necessary  refreshment  to  the  learned  and  the 
busy,  would  not  decrease  in  pleasantness  by 
being  made  of  so  rational  a  cast  as  would  yet 
somewhat  raise  the  minds  of  women,  who  com- 
monly  seek  society  as  a  scene  of  pleasure,  not  as 
.a  refuge  from  intense  thought  or  exhausting  la- 
bour. 

It  is  a  disadvantage  even  to  those  women  who 
keep  the  best  company,  that  it  is  unhappily 
almost  established  into  a  system,  by  the  other 
sex,  to  postpone  every  thing  hke  instructive 
discourse  till  the  ladies  are  withdrawn ;  their 
retreat  serving  as  a  kind  of  signal  for  the  exer- 
cise  of  intellect  And  in  the  few  cases  in  which 
it  happens  that  any  important  discussion  takes 
place  in  their  presence,  they  are  (or  the  most 
part  considered  as  having  little  interest  in 
serious  subjects.  Strong  truths,  whenever  such 
nappen  to  be  addressed  to  them,  are  either  di- 
luted with  flattery,  or  kept  back  in  part,  or 
softened  to  their  taste ;  or  if  the  ladies  express  a 
wish  for  infbrmation  on  any  point,  they  are  put 
off  with  a  compliment,  instead  of  a  reason. 
They  are  reminded  of  their  beauty  when  they 
.4re  seeking  to  i&fi>rm  their  understanding,  and 


are  oonsidered  as  bshigs  who  must  be  eontent»9 
to  behold  every  thing  through  a  false  medium, 
and  who  are  not  expected  to  see  and  to  judge  of 
things  as  they  really  exist 

00  we  then  wish  to  see,  the  ladies  whoss 
want  of  opportunities  leaves  Ibem  so  inoompe 
fent  on  many  points,  and  the  modesty  of  whoB» 
sex  ought  never  to  allow  them  even  to  be  as 
shining  as  they  are  aUe;  do  we  wirii  to  an 
them  take  the  lead  in  metaphysical  cfisqoisi- 
tions  7  Do  you  wish  them  to  plunge  mto  Htm 
depths  of  theologieal  pc^mies, 

And  find  no  end  in  wBBd^ng  maaess  lost  ? 

Do  we  wish  them  to  revive  the  animosities  of 
the  Bangorian  controversy,  or  to  decide  the  pro- 
cess between  the  Jesuits  and  the  five  proposi- 
tions  of  Jansenius?  Do  we  wish  to  enthrone 
them  in  the  professor's  chair,  to  deliver  oracles, 
harangues,  and  dissertations  7  to  weigh  tht 
merits  of  every  new  produ(^on  in  the  scales  of 
Quintilian,  or  to  regulate  the  unities  of  drama- 
tic composition  ^  AritMUU  clock  ?  Or  re» 
nouncing  those  fbreign  aids,  do  we  desire  to 
behold  them  vain  of  a  native  independence  of 
soul,  inflated  with  their  origbal  powers,  labour, 
ing  to  strike  out  sparks  of  wit,  with  a  resUess 
anxiet^r  to  shine,  which  generally  fkib,  and  with 
an  anxious  afiectation  to  please,  which  never 
pleases? 

Diseors  de  boa  acts,  Odes  caracteres ! 

An  this  be  fkr  firom  them  ! — But  we  do  wis> 
to  see  the  conversation  of  welKbred  women 


teresting  tattle,  from  trite  and  hackneyed  cool 
munications,  firom  frivolous  earnestness,  ftook 
false  sensibility,  from  a  warm  interest  about 
things  of  no  moment,  and  an  indiflbrence  to 
topics  the  most  important;  ftom  a  cold  ranity, 
fVom  the  ill  concealed  ovei^owings  oT  self-love, 
exhibiting  itself  under  the  smUing  mask  of  an 
engaging  flattery,^  and  fVom  all  the  factitiout 
manners  of  artificial  intercourse.  We  do  wish 
to  see  the  time  passed  in  polished  and  intelligent 
society,  considered  among  die  beneficial,  as  well 
as  the  pleasant  portions  of  our  existence,  and 
not  consigned  over,  as  it  too  firequently  is,  to 
premeditated  triflings,  to  empty  duiness,  to  un- 
meaning  levity,  to  systematic  unprofitableness. 
Let  me*  hot  however,  be  misunderstood :  it  is 
not  meant  to  proscribe  that  ladies  should  afiect 
to  discuse  lofty  subjects,  so  much  as  to  suggtist 
that  they  should  bring  good  sense,  simplicity, 
precision,  and  truth  to  the  discussion  of  those 
common  subjects,  of  which,  after  all,  both  the 
business  and  conversation  of  mankind  must  be 
in  a  ^rbat  measure  made  up. 

It  IS  too  well  known  how  much  the  dread  of 
imputed  pedantry  keeps  off  every  ihing  that 
verges  towards  UarMa^  and  the  terror  of  inv 
puted  enthusiasm  frightens  away  any  thing  that 
approaches  to  oeriouo  conversation ;  so  that  the 
two  topics  which  peculiarly  distln|uish  us,  as 
rational  and  immoital  beings,  are  by  general 
consent  in  a  good  degree  banished  from  tht 
societjT  of  rational  and  immortal  creatures.  But 
we  might  almost  as  consistently  give  up  the 
comforts  of  fire,  because  a  few  persons  have  been 
burnt,  and  the  benefit  of  water^  because  somt 
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«idiefB  hafB  beon  drowned,  as  rolinqolsh  the  en- 
jo/mento  of  intellectual,  and  the  blessings  of 
teugioos  intercourse,  becanse  the  learned  world 
has  sometimes  been  infested  with  pedanta,  and 
the  religions  world  with  fanatics. 

As  in  the  momentons  times  in  which  we  li?e 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  pass  an  evening  in 
company  bnt  the  talk  will  so  inevitably  revert 
to  politics,  that  withoat  anv  premeditated  de- 
sign, every  one  present  shall  mfallibly  be  able 
to  find  out  to  which  side  the  other  inclines; 
why,  in  the  far  higher  concern  of  eternal  things, 
shonld  we  so  carefully  shon  every  offered  op- 
portunity of  bearing  oven  a  casual  testimony  to 
the  part  we  espouse  in  religion  t  Why,  while 
we  make  it  a  sort  of  point  of  conscience  to  leave 
no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  a  stranger,  whether  we 
adopt  the  party  of  Pitt  or  Fox,  shall  we  choose 
to  leave  it  very  problematical  whether  we  belong 
to  God  or  Baal  7  Why,  in  religion,  as  well  as 
in  politics,  should  we  not  act  like  oeople  who, 
havmff  their  all  at  stake,  cannot  forbear  now 
and  then  adverting  for  a  moment  to  the  object 
of  their  grand  concern,  and  dropping,  at  leabt, 
an  incidental  intimation  of  the  side  to  which 
they  belong? 

Even  the  news  of  the  day,  in  such  an  eventful 
period  as  the  present,  may  lend  frequent  occa- 
eions  to  a  woman  of  principle  to  declare,  without 
parade,  her  &ith  in  a  moral  Grovernor  of  the 
world ;  her  trust  in  a  particular  Providence ; 
her  bdief  in  the  Divine  Omnipotence ;  her  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  God,  in  educing  good 
from  evil,  in  his  employing  wicked  nations,  not 
as  favourites,  but  instruments ;  her  persuasion 
that  preeent  success  is  no  proof  of  the  Divine 
fiivow;  in  short,  some  intimation  that  she  is 
not  ashamed  to  dedaro  that  her  mind  is  under 
the  influenoe  of  Christian  faith ;  that  she  is  stea- 
dily governed  by  an  unalterable  principle,  of 
which  no  authority  is  too  ^tti  to  make  her 
ashamed,  which  no  occasion  is  too  trivial  to  call 
into  exercise.  A  general  concurrence  in  habi- 
tnally  exhibiting  this  spirit  of  decided  faith  and 
holy  tmst,  would  inconceivably  discourage  that 
pert  and  wakeful  infidelity  which  is  ever  on  the 
watch  to  produce  itself:  and,  as  we  have  alrea- 
dy observed,  if  women,  who  derive  authority 
fifom  their  rank  or  talents,  did  but  reflect  how 
their  sentiments  are  repeated,  and  bow  their 
anthority  is  quoted,  they  would  be  so  on  their 
guard,  that  general  society  might  become  a 
■oene  of  profits  ble  commumcation  and  common 
improvement;  and  the  young  who  are  looking 
fiur  models  on  which  to  feshion  themselves,  would 
beoome  ashamed  and  afraid  of  exhibiting  any 
thing  like  levity,  or  scepticism,  or  profkneness. 

Let  it  be  understood,  that  it  is  not  meant  to 
intimate  that  serious  subjects  should  make  up 
the  bulk  of  conversation ;  this,  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble,  would  also  often  be  improper.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  suggest  that  they  should  be  abruptly 
introduced,  or  unsuitably  prolonged ;  but  only 
that  they  should  not  be  systematically  shunned ; 
DOT  the  brand  of  fanaticism  be  fixed  on  the  per- 
•OB  who,  with  whatever  propriety  hazards  the 
faitrodnction  of  euoh  sulneots.  It  is  evident, 
nowevvr,  that  this  general  dread  of  serious  to- 
pics arises  a  mod  deal  fVom  an  ignorance  of  the 
true  oatnro  m  Christianity ;  people  avoi4  it  on 


the  princii^  expressed  hj  the  vulgar  pthrdse  of . 
the  danger  of  playing  with  edge  toon.  They 
conceive  of  religion  as  something  which  involves ' 
oontroversy,  and  dispute ;  something  either  me- 
lancholy or  mischievous ;  something  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature  which  is  to  stir  up  ill  hu^ 
mours  and  hatred ;  they  consider  it  as  a  question 
which  has  two  sides ;  as  of  a  sort  of  party-busi- 
ness  which  sets  fiiends  at  variance.  So  mudi 
is  this  notion  adopted,  that  I  have  seen  announ- 
ced two  works  of  considerable  merit,  in  which 
it  was  stipulated  as  an  attraction,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  religioli,  as  being  likely  to  excite  anger 
and  party  distinctions,  should  be  carefbUy  ex- 
cluded. Such  is  the  worldly  idea  of  the  spirit 
of  that  religion  whose  direct  object  it  was  to 
bring  *  peace  and  good  will  to  men  !* 

Women  too  little  live  or  converse  up  to  the 
standard  of  their  understandings,  and  however 
we  have  deprecated  affectation  or  pedantry,  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  both  in  reading  and  conver- 
sing, the  understanding  gains  more  by  stretch- 
ing  than  stooping.  If  by  exerting  itself  it  may 
not  attain  to  all  ita  desires,  yet  it  will  be  snre  to 
ffain  something.  The  mind  by  always  applyinjp 
itself  to  objects  below  its  level,  contracts  its  di- 
mensions,  and  shrinks  itself  to  the  size,  and 
lowers  itself  to  the  level,  of  the  object  about 
which  it  is  conversant :  while  the  understanduig 
which  b  active  and  aspiring,  expands  and  raises 
itself,  grows  stronger  by  exercise,  larger  by  dif- 
fusion,  and  richer  by  communication. 

But  the  taste  of  general  society  is  not  &vour. 
able  to  improvement  The  seriousness  with 
Svhich  the  most  frivolous  subjects  are  agitated, 
and  the  levity  with  which  the  most  serious  are 
despatched,  bear  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to 
each  other.  Society  too  is  a  sort  of  magic  lan- 
tern ;  the  scene  is  perpetually  shifUng.  In  this 
incessant  change  we  must 

Catch,  e*er  tbe  Ikll,  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute  ;— 
and  the  fashion  of  the  present  minute,  evanee- 
cent  probably  like  its  rapid  precursors,  while  in 
many  it  leads  to  tbe  cultivation  of  reid  know- 
ledge, has  also  not  unfrequentl^  led  even  the  nj 
and  idle  to  the  afi^tation  of  mixing  a  sprink&ig 
of  science  with  the  mass  of  dissipation.  The 
ambition  of  appearing  to  be  well  informed  breaka 
out  even  in  those  triflers  who  will  not  spars 
time  from  their  pleasurable  pursuits  sufficient 
fi)r  acquiring  that  knowledge,  of  whioh,  how- 
ever, the  refutation  is  so  desirable.  A  little 
smattering  of  philosophy  often  di^^nifies  the  par- 
suits  of  their  day,  withoat  rescuing  them  from 
the  vanities  of  the  night  A  coarse  of  lectures 
(that  admirable  assistant  fbr  enlightening  the 
understanding)  b  not  seldom  resorted  to  as  a 
means  to  substitute  the  appearance  of  knowled^ 
fbr  the  fiOiffue  of  application.  But  where  tms 
valuable  help  is  attended  merely  like  nnj  other 
public  exhibitioj^as  a  fiishionable  pursuit,  and 
18  not  fortherecflly  correspondent  reading  at 
home  it  often  serves  to  set  (jff  the  reality  of  ig. 
norance  with  the  afibctation  of  skill.  But  in- 
stead of  producing  in  conversation  a  few  reign- 
ing scientific  terms,  with  a  fkmiliarity  and  rea 
diness,  which 

Amaxe  tbe  onleaniM,  and  make  tbe  kamsd  smile, 
would  it  not  be  more  modest  even  fiv  thoee  who 
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are  better  infbrmed  to  avoid  the  nee  of  tedmieal 
fermf  wbenerer  the ufea can  beat  well  ooDveyed 
without  them?  For  it  argnea  no  real  abiCtj  to 
know  the  mrme$  of  tools;  the  aUfi^  lies  in 
knowinf  their  use :  and  while  it  is  in  the  thing, 
not  in  the  term,  that  real  knowledge  oonsnts, 
the  charge  of  pedantrj  is  attached  to  the  nse  of 
the  term,  which  would  not  attach  to  the  know- 
ledffe  of  the  science. 

in  the  hcahy  ot  speakinpf  weQ,  hdkf  have 
such  a  hap|yj  promptitode  oftnming  their  slen- 
der  advantages  to  accoont,  that  there  are  manv 
who,  though  the?  have  never  been  taught  a  ruw 
of  syntax,  yet  W  a  quick  fkcility  in  profiting 
from  the  best  books  and  the  best  eompanjr,  har£ 
ly  ever  violate  one ;  and  who  often  exhibit  an 
elegant  and  perspicuous  arrangement  of  style 
wiuiout  having  studied  any  of  Sie  laws  of  com- 
position. Every  kind  of  knowledge  which  ap- 
pears  to  be  the  result  of  observation,  reflection, 
and  natural  taste,  sits  gracefully  on  women. — 
Yet  on  the  other  hand  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  ladies  of  no  oonCemptible  natural  parts  are 
too  ready  to  produce,  not  only  pedantic  expres- 
•ions,  but  crude  and  unfounded  notions;  and 
still  oftener  to  bring  forward  obvious  and  hack- 
aeyed  remarks;  wmch  float  on  the  very  sur&ce 
of  a  subject,  with  the  imposmg  air  of  recent  in- 
vention,  and  all  the  vanity  of  oonsoibus  discove- 
ry. This  is  because  their  acquirements  have 
not  been  worked  into  their  minds  by  early  in- 
struction;  what  knowledge  they  have  gotten 
stands  out  as  it  were  above  the  very  surface  of 
their  minds,  like  the  afpTs^ves  of  the  6mbroider< 
er,  instead  of  having  been  interwoven  with  the 
growth  of  the  piece,  so  as  to  have  become  a  part 
of  the  stuff.  They  did  not,  like  men,  acquire 
what  i;iey  know  while  the  texture  was  forming. 
Perhaps  no  better  i>reventive  could  be  devis^ 
fi>r  this  literary  vanity,  than  early  instruction : 
that  woman  would  be  less  likely  to  be  vain  of 
her  knowledge  who  did  not  remember  the  time 
when  she  was  ignorant  Knowledge  that  is 
Immt  in  if  I  may  so  speak,  is  seldom  obtrusive, 
rarely  impertinent 

Their  reading  also  has  probably  consisted 
much  in  abridgments  from  larger  works,  as  was 
observed  in  a  rormer  chapter ;  this  makes  a  rea- 
dier talker,  but  a  shallower  thinker,  than  the 
perusal  of  books  of  more  bulk.  By  these  scanty 
sketches,  their  critical  powers  liave  not  been 
formed ;  for  in  those  crippled  mutilations  they 
have  seen  nothing  of  that  just  proportion  of 
parts,  that  skilful  arrangement  of  the  plan,  and 
that  artfbl  distribution  of  the  subject,  which, 
while  they  prove  the  master  hand  of  the  writer, 
seem  also  to  form  the  taste  of  the  reader,  far 
more  than  a  disjointed  skeleton,  or  a  bouitiful 
feature  or  two,  can  do.  The  instruction  of  wo- 
men is  also  too  much  drawn  ffrom  the  scanty  and 
penurious  sources  of  short  writing*  of  the  essay 
kind :  this,  when  it  comprisdMhe  best  part  of  a 
person's  reading,  makes  a  smatterer  and  spoils 
a  schoUr ;  for  though  it  supplies  current  talk, 
yet  it  does  not  make  a  fhll  mind ;  it  does  not 
furnish  a  storehouse  of  materials,  to  stock  the 
understanding,  neither  does  it  accustom  the 
nund  to  any  trains  of  reflection :  for  the  subjects, 
besides  bemg  each  succinctly,  and,  on  account 
of  this  brevity,  superficially  treated,  are  distinc* 


and  disconnected ;  they  arieo  out  of  do  i 
nation  of  ideas,  nor  any  dependent  series  of  dr 
ductioo.  Tet  on  this  pleasant  bat  desottoty 
reading,  the  mind  which  has  not  been  trained 
to  severe  exercise,  loves  to  repoee  iHdf  m  a  sort 
of  creditable  indofence,  instead  of  stTCtduDg  its 
energies  in  the  wholesome  labour  of  oonseeuthv 
InvesdgatiML* 

lam  not  discouraging  study  atalale  period 
€€  lifo,  or  even  censnnng  sicndpr  knowlei^e 
infbnnation  is  good  at  whatever  period  and  Ir 
whatever  degree  it  be  acquired.  Blit  in  soefc 
cases  it  sboiSd  be  attended  with  peculiar  hurai^ 
lity :  and  the  new  poescesor  riKNild  bear  in  mind, 
tliat  what  is  fVeah  to  ber  has  been  long  known 
to  others ;  and  she  should  therefore  be  aware  of 
advancing  as  novel  that  which  is  eommoo,  and 
obtruding  as  nn  that  which  everv  body  pes* 
sesees.— &me  ladies  are  eager  to  eniibit  proofii 
of  their  reading,  thou^  at  5ie  expense  of  their 
judgment,  and  wifl  mtroduce  in  eooversatian 
quotations  quite  irrelevant  to  die  matter  in  band, 
because  tfa«y  happen  at  the  instant  to  recur  to 
their  recc^ection,  or  were,  perhm,  found  in  th0 
book  they  have  Just  been  reading.  Unappio- 
priate  quotations  or  strained  analogy  may  show 
reading,  but  they  do  not  show  taste.  T^  just 
and  happy  allusion  which  knows  hy  a  word 
how  to  awaken  a  oorrespoocfing  image,  or  lo 
excite  in  the  hearer  the.  idea  whieh  £^  the 
mind  of  the  speaker,  shows  less  pedantry  and 
more  taste  than  bare  citations ;  and  a  mind  im- 
bued with  elegant  knowledge  will  inevitably 
betray  the  opuknoe  of  its  resources,  even  on  to- 
pics which  do  not  relate  to  science  or  literatnre 
It  is  the  union  of  parts  and  acquirements,  ef 
spirit  and  modes^,  which  produces  the  indefi. 
nable  charm  of  conversatieo.  Well-infbnned 
persons  will  easily  be  discovered  to  have  read 
the  best  books,  though  they  are  not  always  de. 
tailing  lists  of  autluirs;  for  a  muster-roll  of 
names  mav  be  learnt  from  the  catalogue  as  weQ 
as  from  the  library. — ^Tliough  honey  owes  its 
exquisite  taste  to  the  flagrance  ot  tM  sweetest 
flowers,  yet  the  skill  of  the  little  artificer  appears 
in  this,  that  the  delicious  tlUxm  are  so  admire 
bly  worked  up,  and  there  is  such  a  doe  propor- 
tion observed  m  mixing  them,  that  the  perfection 
of  the  whole  oonsiits  in  its  not  tasting  individu- 
ally of  the  rose,  the  jessamine,  the  carnation,  or 
anjr  of  those  sweets  of  the  very  essence  of  all 
which  it  is  compounded.  But  true  Judgment 
will  discover  the  infusion  which  true  modesty 
will  not  dispUy;  and  even  common  sulMects 
passing  througii  a  cultivated  understanding, 
borrow  a  flavour  of  its  riohneM.  >A  power  ef 
apt  selection  is  more  valuaMe  than  any  power 
of  general  retention ;  and  an  apposile  remark 
which  shoots  straight  to  tiie  pmit,  demands  a 
higher  capacity  of  mind  than  an  hundred  simple 
acts  of  memory ;  foi  the  business  of  the  memory 
is  onlv  to  store  up  materials  which  the  under 
standmg  is  to  mix  and  work  up  with  its  natite 


atins  tbe  value  of  Uxmo  many 
which  adorn  oar  lani 
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ftcifltiM,  and  whiob  tlie  judgiiMBt  it  to  hting 
oQt  And  apply.  Bat  jroong*  women  who  have 
more  Tivaeitjr  than  sense^  and  more  yanity  than 
▼Wacity,  often  ruk  the  charge  of  absurdity  to 
escape  that  of  ignorance,  and  will  even  compare 
two  anthers  who  are  totally  nnlike,  rather  than 
miss  the  occaaion  to  show  that  they  have  read 
both. 

Among  the  arts  to  spoil  conyersation  some 
itdies  poesees  that  of  suddenly  diverting  it  fh>m 
the  channel  in  which  it  was  beneficially  flowing, 
because  some  word  used  by  the  person  who  was 
speaking  has  accidentally  struck  out  a  new  train 
of  thinkmg  in  their  own  minds,  and  not  because 
the  genend  ide^  expressed  has  struck  out  a  cor. 
responding  idea,  which  sort  of  collision  is  in- 
deed the  way  of  eliciting  the  true  fire.  Younf 
hdiea,  whoM  sprightliness  has  not  been  disci- 
pUned  by  a  correct  education,  consider  how 
things  may  be  prettily  said,  rather  than  how 
th^  ma^  be  nrudently  or  seasonably  spoken ; 
and  wilhngfy  hazard  being  thought  wrong,  or 
rash,  or  yarn,  for  the  chance  of  b^g  reckoned 
pleasant.  The  graces  of  rhetoric  captivate  them 
more  than  the  justest  deductions  of  reason; 
when  they  have  no  arms  they  use  flowers,  and 
to  repel  an  argument,  they  arm  themselves  with 
a  metaphor. — ^Those  also  who  do  not  aim  so 
hiffh  as  eloquence,  are  often  surprised  that  you 
renise  to  accept  of  a  prejudice  instead  of  a  rea- 
son ;  they  are  apt  to  take  up  with  a  probability 
instead  of  a  demonstration,  and  cheaply  put  you 
off  with  an  assertion,  when  you  are  rec^iuring  a 
proof.  The  mode  of  education  which  renders 
them  light  in  -assumption,  and  superficial  in 
reasoning,  renders  them  also  impatient  of  oppo- 
sitkm ;  nnd  if  thev  happen  to  possess  beauty, 
and  to  be  vain  of  it,  they  may  be  tempted  to 
consider  that  this  is  an  additional  proof  of  their 
being  always  in  the  right  In  this  case,  they 
will  not  ask  you  to  submit  your  judgment  to  Uie 
fbroe  of  their  argument,  so  moon  as  to  the  au- 
thority of  their  charms. 

The  same  fiiult  in  the  mind,  stren^ened  bv 
the  same  error  (a  neglected  education)  leads 
Bvely  women  often  to  pronounce  on  a  question, 
without  examining  it:  on  any  given  point  they 
•eldomer  doubt  than  men ;  not  because  they  are 
more  clear-sighted,  but  because  they  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  look  into  a  subject  long 
enough  to  discover  its  depths  and  its  intricacies; 
and  not  discerning  its  difficulties,  they  conclude 
that  it  has  none.  Is  it  a  contradiction  to  say, 
that  they  seem  at  once  to  be  quick-sirhted  and 
short-sighted  7  Wiiat  they  see  at  all,  Uiey  com- 
monly see  at  once ;  a  little  difficulty  discourages 
them ;  and,  having  cau^  a  hasty  glimpse  of  a 
■nbiect,  they  rush  to  this  conclusion,  that  either 
there  is  no  more  to  be  seen,  or  that  what  is  be- 
hind win  not  pay  them  for  the  trouble  of  search- 
ing. They  pursue  their  object  CAgerly,  but  not 
r^ttlarly ;  rapidly,  but  not  pertinaciously ;  £at 
they  want  that  obstinate  patience  of  investifira- 
iSon  which  grows  stouter  by  repulae.  What 
they  have  not  attained,  they  do  not  believe  ex- 
ists :  what  they  cannot  seize  at  once,  they  per- 
suade themselves  is  not  worth  having. 

Is  a  subject  of  moment  started  in  company  7 
WhUo  the  aiore  sagacious  are  deliberating  on 
its  difficulties,  and  viewing  it  under  all  its  as- 


pects, in  order  to  fiirm  a  competent  jtkdgmeni 
before  they  decide ;  you  will  often  find  the  most 
superficial  woman  present  determine  the  mat- 
ter, without  hesitation.  Not  seeing  the  per- 
plexities  in  which  the  question  is  involved,  sbe 
wonders  at  the  want  of  penetration  in  the  man 
whose  very  penetration  keeps  him  silent  She 
secretly  despises  the  dull  perception  and  slow 
decision  of  him  who  is  patiently  icn^ytng'  the 
knot  which  she  fancies  Hhe  exhibits  more  dex- 
terity by  cutting.  By  this  shallow  sprightliness, 
of  which  vanity  is  commonly  the  radical  princi- 
ple, the  most  ignorant  person  in  the  company 
leads  the  conversation,  while  he  whose  opmlon 
is  best  worth  having  is  discouraged  from  deli- 
vering it,  and  an  important  subject  is  dismissed 
without  discussion,  by  inconsequent  flippancy 
and  voluble  rashness.  It  is  this  abundance  of 
florid  talk,  from  superficial  matter,  which  has 
brought  on  so  many  of  the  sex  the  charge  of  tn- 
vertiiig  the  Apo6tle*s  precept,  and  being  $wift  to 
$peai,  slow  to  hear. 

If  the  great  Roman  orator  could  observe,  thit 
silence  was  so  important  a  part  of  conversation, 
that  *  there  was  not  only  an  art  but  an  eloquence 
in  it,*  how  peculiarly  does  the  remark  (^ply  to 
the  modesty  of  youthfiil  females !  But  the  si- 
lence  of  listless  and  vapid  ignorance,  and  the 
animated  silence  of  sparkling  intelligence,  are 
two  things  almost  as  obviouSy  distinct,  as  the 
wisdom  and  the  folly  of  the  tongue.  An  invio- 
lable and  marked  attention  may  show  that  a 
woman  is  pleased  with  a  subject,  and  an  illu- 
minated  countenance  may  prove  that  she  under- 
stands it  almost  as  unequivocally  as  language 
itself  could  do ;  and  this,  with  a  modest  ques- 
tion, which  indicates  at  once  rational  curiosity 
and  becoming  diffidence,  is  in  man;^  cases  as 
large  a  share  of  the  conversation  as  it  is  deco- 
rous fi>r  feminine  delicacy  to  take.  It  is  also 
as  flattering  an  encouragement  as  men  of  sense 
and  politeness  require,  for  pursuing  useful  topics 
in  the  presence  of  women,  which  they  would  be 
more  disposed  to  do,  did  they  oftener  ^in  by  it 
the  attention  which  it  is  natural  to  wish  to  ex- 
cite; and  did  women  themselves  discover  that 
desire  of  improvement  which  liberal-minded 
men  are  pleased  with  communicating. 

Tet  do  we  not  sometimes  see  an  impatience 
to  be  heard  (nor  is  it  a  feminine  fidling  only) 
which  ffood  breeding  can  scarcely  subdue  7  And 
even  when  these  incorrigible  talkers  are  com- 
pelled to  be  quiet,  b  it  not  evident  that  they  are 
not  silent  because  they  are  listening  to  what  is 
said,  but  because  they  are  thinking  of  what  they 
themselves  shall  say  when  they  can  seize  the 
first  lucky  interval  for  which  they  are  so  nar- 
rowly watching  7  The  very  turn  of  their  coun- 
tenance betrays  that  they  do  not  take  the  slight- 
est  degree  of  interest  in  any  thinff  that  is  said 
by  others,  except  with  a  view  to  fie  in  wait  for 
any  little  chasm  in  the  discourse,  on  which  they 
may  lay  hold,  and  give  vent  to  their  own  over- 
flowing  yanity. 

But  conversation  must  not  be  considered  as  a 
stage  for  the  display  of  our  talents,  so  much  as 
a  field  for  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  our 
virtues ;  as  a  means  for  promoting  the  glory  of 
our  Creator,  and  the  good  and  happiness  of*^  our 
fellow  creatures.     Well-bred   and   intelligent 
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ChristiaDV  are  not,  when  tfae^  join  in  locietj,  to 
amsider  themselves  as  entering  the  lists  like  in- 
tellectaal  prize-fighters,  in  order  to  exhibit  their 
mwn  Tigour  and  dexterity,  to  discomfit  their  ad- 
▼ersarj,  and  to  bear  away  the  palm  of  rictory. 
TVnth  and  not  triumph  moold  be  the  invariaUe 
object ;  and  there  are  few  occasions  in  life,  in 
which  we  are  more  unremittingly  called  upon 
to  watch  ourselves  narsowly,  and  to  resist  the 
assaults  of  various  temptations,  than  in  conver- 
ntion.  Vanity,  jealousy,  envy,  misrepresenta- 
tion, resentment,  disdain,  lerity,  impatience,  in- 
sincerity, and  pride,  will  in  turn  solicit  to  be 
gratified.  Constantly  to  struggle  against  the 
desire  of  being  thought  more  wise,  more  witty, 
and  more  knowing,  than  those  with  whmn  we 
associate,  demands  the  incessant  exertion  of 
Christian  vigiUnce ;  a  vigilance  which  the  ge- 
nerality are  far  from  suspecting  to  be  at  all  ne- 
eessary  in  the  intercourse  of  common  soci^. 
On  the  contrary,  cheerful  conversation  is  rather 
considered  as  an  exemption  and  release  firoA 
watchfuLoess,  than  as  an  additional  obligation  to 
it  But  a  circumspect  soldier  of  Christ  will 
never  be  (^  his  post;  even  when  he  is  not  call- 
ed to  public  oombat  by  the  open  assaults  of  his 
great  spiritosl  enemy,  he  must  still  be  acting  as 
a  sentinel,  for  the  dangers  of  an  ordinary  cSris. 
tian  will  arise  more  from  these  little  skirmishes 
which  are  daily  happening  in  the  warfare  of 
human  life,  than  from  those  pitched  battles 
which  more  rarely  occur,  and  for  which  he  will 
probably  think  it  sufficient  to  be  armed. 

But  society,  as  was  observed  before,  is  not 
a  stage  on  which  to  throw  down  our  gauntlet, 
and  prove  our  own  prowess  by  the  number  of 
fklls  we  give  to  our  adversary ;  so  far  from  it, 
true  good-breneding  as  well  as  Christianity,  con- 
siders as  an  indispensable  requisite  for  conver- 
sation, the  disposition  to  bring  forward  to  no- 
tice any  talent  in  others,  which  thehr  own  mo- 
desty,  or  conscious  inferiority,  would  lead  them 
to  keep  back.  To  do  this  with  effect  it  requires 
a  penetration  exercised  to  discern  merit,  and  a 
generous  candour  which  delights  in  drawing  it 
out  There  are  few  who  cannot  converse  tole- 
rably  on  some  one  topic:  what  that  is,  w6 
should  try  to  discover,  and  in  general  introduee 
that  topic,  though  to  the  suppression  of  any  one 
on  which  we  ourselves  are  supposed  to  excel : 
and  however  superior  we  may  be  in  other  re- 
spects to  the  persons  in  question,  we  may,  per- 
haps, in  that  particular  point,  improve  by  them ; 
or  if  we  do  not  gain  information,  we  shall  at 
least  gain  a  wholesome  exercise  to  our  humility 
and  self-denial ;  we  shall  be  restraining  our  own 
impetuosity ;  we  shall,  if  we  take  this  course  on 
just  occasions  only,  and  so  as  to  beware  lest  we 

5 ratify  the  vanity  of  others,  be  giving  confi- 
ence  to  a  doubting,  or  cheerfulness  to  a  de- 
pressed spirit  And  to  |>lace  a  just  remark,  ha- 
E&rded  by  the  diffident,  m  the  most  advantage- 
ous point  of  view ;  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
inattentive,  the  forward,  and  the  self-sufficient, 
to  the  unobtrusive  merit  of  some  quiet  person 
in  the  company,  who,  though  of  much  worth,  is 
perhaps  of  little  note ;  these  are  requisites  for 
conversation,  less  brilliant,  but  far  more  valua- 
ble,  than  the  power  of  exciting  bursts  of  laugh- 


ter by  tixe  brightest  wh,  or  ef  t 

tion  by  the  most  poig^naiit  saUies  of  i 

Wit  is,  of  all  the  qualities  of  the  female  mind, 
that  whidi  requires  the  severest  casti^rBtian :  y«t 
the  temperate  exercise  of  this  ftacinating  qaalitj 
throws  an  additional  lustre  round  the  tbarmci^r 
of  an  amiable  woman ;  for  to  manage  with  dis 
creet  modesty  a  dangerous  talent,  ooofers  • 
higher  praise  than  can  be  daimed  by  those  Gnm 
whom  the  absence  of  the  talent  rsoioves  the 
temptation  to  misemploy  it  To  womeo,  wk  is 
a  peculiar  perilous  possesoon,  which  nothing 
short  of  the  sober-mindedness  of  religion  can 
keep  in  subjection ;  and  perhaps  there  is  searee- 
Iv  any  one  order  of  human  bemgs  that  reqoiras 
the  powerful  curb  of  Christian  control  more  than 
women  whose  genius  has  this  tendeaey.  In. 
temperate  wit  craves  admiratioB  as  its  natmal 
aliment :  it  lives  on  flattery  as  its  daily  bread ! 
The  professed  wit  is  a  hongry  begw,  subsist- 
ing on  the  extorted  alms  of  perpetuu  panegyric 
and  like  the  vulture  in  the  Ghredan  ftUe,  the 
appetite  increases  by  indulgenos.  Simpls  tnitfa 
and  sober  approbation  beeooae  tastelsss  and  in- 
sipid  to  the  palate  daily  vHiatad  by  the  delidous 
poignancies  of  exaggerated  commendation.  Un- 
der the  above  restrictions,  however,  wit  may  be 
safely  and  pleasantly  exercised;  for  dUsttserf 
wit  is  an  ek^fant  and  well-bred,  and  not  unftrai* 
nine  quality.  But  AwMor,  especially  if  it  de. 
generates  into  imitation,  or  nrimiery,  b  veer 
sparingly  to  be  ventured  on ;  for  it  is  so  diffienil 
totallyr  to  detach  it  firom  the  snspieien  of  ba£. 
fbonery,  that  a  woman  will  be  likely  to  lose 
more  of  the  delicacy  which  is  her  sppropriats 
grace,  and  without  which  every  other  quality 
loses  its  charm,  than  she  win  gain  in  another 
way  in  the  eyes  fff  te  jodidoos,  by  the  most 
successful  display  of  hnoMNir. 

A  woman  of  genius,  if  she  have  tme  humility, 
will  not  despise  those  lesser  arts  which  sIm  may 
not  happen  to  possess,  even  though  she  besostie- 
times  put  to  the  trial  of  having  her  superior 
mental  endowments  overlooked,  while  she  is 
held  cheap  fi>r  being  destitute  of  sosse  SDore  or- 
dinary  acoomplisfament  Though  the  rebuke  of 
Themistocles*  was  just  to  one  who  thought  that 
so  great  a  general  and  politidan  shonld  employ 
his  time  like  an  eflbminate  lutinist,  yet  he  would 
probably  have  made  a  difierent  answer  if  he  had 
happened  to  understand  music 

If  it  be  true  that  some  women  are  too  apt  to 
affect  brilliancy  and  display  in  their  own  dts- 
course,  and  to  undervalue  the  more  humUs  pre. 
tensions  of  less  showy  characters ;  it  nmst  bs 
confessed  also,  that  some  of  mors  ordinary  abi» 
lities  are  now  and  then  gniHv  of  the  opposits 
error  and  fodisMy  affect  to  valos  themselves  en 
not  makmg  use  of  the  understanding  they  reat 
ly  possess  ;  and  a^ct  to  be  thought  even  mors 
silly  than  they  are.  They  exhibit -no  small  sa- 
tismdtion  in  ridiculing  women  of  high  intsllee> 
tual  endowments,  wnite  they  exmtim,  with 
much  afl^ted  horoilify  and  nnich  real  envy» 
that  *  they  are  thankfbl  (ftsy  are  not  ^fsniuses. 
Now,  though  we  are  glad  to  hear  gratitBde  sx- 

* '  Ofto  70a  play  on  the  lute  V  said  a  certain  Atfaenita 
to  Tbemistoclea.    *  No/  replied  be,  'hut  I  can  make 
little  village  a  great  city.* 
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fnmdH  on  9Mj  ocoailoii,  yet  the  waot  of  sense 
IS  really  no  sooh  gre^i  mercy  to  be  tbankfol  for; 
and  it  woold  indicate  a  better  spirit,  were  they 
to  pray  to  be  enabled  to  make  a  right  use  of  the 
moderate  anderstanding  they  possess,  than  to 
expose  with  a  too  Tisible  pleasare,  the  imaginary 
or  real  defects  of  their  more  shining  acqaaint- 
«iice.  Women  of  the  brightest  facolties  should 
not  only  *bear  those  fiusalties  meekly,'  but 
■hoold  consider  it  as  no  derogation,  oheerfully 
lo  fulfil  those  humbler  offices  which  make  up 
the  business  and  the  duties  of  common  life, 
while  they  should  always  take  into  the  account 
the  nobler  exertions  as  well  as  the  higher  re- 
■ponsibilities  attached  to  higher  gifts.  In  the 
mean  time  women  of  lower  attainments  should 
exert  to  the  utmost  such  abilities  as  Providence 
has  atsigned  them ;  and  while  they  should  not 
deride  excellences  which  are  above  their  reach, 
they  should  not  despond  at  any  infbriority  which 
did  not  depend  on  themselves ,  nor,  because  God 
has  denied  them  ten  talents,  should  they  forget 
that  they  are  equally  responsible  for  the  one  he 
kms  allotted  them,  but  set  about  devoting  that 
one  with  humble  diligence  to  the  glory  of  the 
giver. 

Vanity,  however,  is  not  the  monopoly  of  ta- 
Isnta.  Let  not  a  young  lady,  therefore,  fancy 
that  she  is  humble,  merely  because  she  is  not 
ingenious,  or  consider  the  absence  of  talents  as 
the  criterion  of  worth.  Humili^  is  not  the  ex- 
elusive  privilege  of  dufaiess.  Folly  is  as  con- 
oeited  as  wit,  and  ignoranco  many  a  time  out- 
•trips  knowledge  in  the  race  of  vanity.  Equally 
earnest  oompetitions  spring  from  causes  less 
worthy  to  excite  them  mn  wit  and  genius. 
Vanity  insinuates  itself  into  the  female  heart 
under  a  variety  of  unsuspected  forms,  and  is  on 
liie  watch  to  enter  it  by  seizing  on  many  a  little 
pass  which  wae  not  tfaiought  worth  guarding. 

Who  has  not  seen  as  restless  emotion  agitate 
the  features  ofan  anxious  matron,  while  peace 
end  feme  hung  trembling  in  doubtf\il  suspense 
on  the  success  of  a  soup  or  sauce,  on  which  sen- 
tence was  about  to  be  pronounced  by  some  con- 
nnunate  critic,  as  could  have  been  excited  by 
any  competition  ibr  literary  renown,  or  anj 
etruggle  for  contested  witi  Anxiety  for  fame  is 
br  no  means  measured  by  the  real  value  of  the 
object  pursued,  but  by  thie  degree  of  estimation 
in  which  it  is  held  bv  the  pursuer.  Nor  was 
the  illustrious  hero  of  Greece  more  efiectuallv 
hindered  from  sleeping  by  the  trophies  at  Mii- 
tiades,  than  man^f  a  modish  damsel  by  the 
edipsing  superiority  of  some  newer  decoration 
exhibited  by  her  more  suceessful  friend. 

Tliere  is  another  species  of  vanity  in  some 
women  which  disguises  itself  under  the  thin  veil 
ef  an  affN^d  humility ;  they  will  accuse  them- 
tehres  of  some  feuH  fVom  which  they  are  re- 
markablv  exempt,  and  lament  the  want  of  some 
taknt  which  the?  are  rather  notonous  for  pos- 
•essing.  Now  though  the  wisest  are  commonly 
the  most  humble,  and  those  who  are  freest  from 
feohs  are  most  fbrwtfd  in  confessing  error ;  yet 
^  practice  we  are  eensurinff  is  not  only  a 
eiomsy  trap  for  praise,  but  a  disingenuous  inten- 
tion, by  renouncing  a  quality  they  eminently 
p08«esii,  to  gain  credit  for  others  in  which  they 
are  really  deficient    All  affec^tion  involves  a 


species  of  deceit  The  Apostle  when  he  enjoins, 
^  not  to  think  of  ourselves  more  highly  than  we 
ought,*  does  not  exhort  us  to  think/aZ««Z^  of  our 
selves,  but  to  think  *  soberly  ;*  and  it  is  worth 
observing  that  in  this  injunction  he  does  not  use 
the  word  sfmUr,  but  iMink,  inferring  possibly, 
that  it  Would  be  safer  to  speok  little  of  ourselves 
or  not  at  aU ;  for  it  is  so  far  from  being  an  un- 
equivocal proof  of  our  humility  to  talk  even  of 
our  defects,  that  while  we  make  teZ/  the  subject* 
in  whatever  way,  self-love  contrives  to  be  grati- 
fied,  and  will  even  be  content  that  our  faults 
should  be  talked  o^  rather  than  that  we  should 
not  be  talked  of  at  all.  Some  are  also  attacked 
with  such  proud  fits  of  humility,  that  while 
they  are  ready  to  accuse  themselves  of  almost 
every  sin  in  the  lump,  they  yet  take  fire  at  the 
imputation  of  the  slightest  individiuil  fault; 
and  instantly  enter  upon  their  own  vindication 
as  warmly  as  if  you,  and  not  themselves,  had 
brought  forward  the  charge.  The  truth  is,  they 
ventured  to  condemn  themselves,  in  the  full  con- 
fidence that  you  would  contradict  the  self-accu- 
sation ;  the  last  thing  they  intended  was  that 
you  should  believe  them,  and  they  are  never  so 
much  piqued  and  disappointed  as  when  they  are 
taken  at  their  word. 

Of  the  various  shapee  and  undefined  forms 
into  which  vanity  branches  out  in  conversation, 
there  is  no  end.  Out  of  restless  desire  to  please, 
grows  the  vain  desire  to  astonish :  for  fVom 
vanity,  as  much  as  f^m  credulity,  arises  that 
strong  love  of  the  marvellous,  with  which  the 
conversationofthe  ill-educated  abounds.  Hence 
that  fondness  fbr  dealing  in  narratives  hardly 
within  the  compass  of  possibility.  Here  vanity 
has  many  shaoes  of  gntification ;  those  shades 
will  be  stronger  or  weaker,  whether  the  relator 
chance  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  won- 
der she  records ;  or  whether  she  claim  only  the 
second-hand  renown  of  its  having  happened  to 
her  firiend,  or  the  still  remoter  celebrity  of  its 
having  been  witnessed  only  by  her  friend*s 
^iend :  but  even  though  that  fViend  only  knew 
the  man,  who  remembered  the  woman,  who  con- 
versed with  the  person,  who  actually  beheld  the 
thing  which  is  now  causing  admiration  in  the 
company,  still  seZ/',  though  in  a  feinter  degree, 
is  brought  into  notice,  and  the  relator  contrives 
in  some  circuitous  and  distant  way  to  be  con 
nected  with  the  wonder. 

To  correct  this  propensity,  *to  elevate  and 
surprise,**  it  would  be  well  m  mixed  society  to 
abstain  altogether  from  haiarding  stories,  which 
though  they  may  not  be  absolutely  false,  yet 
lying  without  the  verge  of  probability,  are  apt 
to  impeach  the  credit  of  the  narrator ;  in  whom 
the  very  consciousness  that  she  is  not  beUeved, 
excites  an  increased  eagerness  to  depart  stiH 
fitfther  f^om  the  soberness  of  truth,  and  induces 
a  habit  of  vehement  asseveration,  which  is  too 
often  called  in  to  help  out  a  questionable  pointt 

*  Hie  Rehearsal. 

t  This  is  also  a  goodfnle  in  eosBpoeittoB.  An  event 
tboagh  it  may  actually  have  happened,  yet  if -it  be  ont 
of  the  reach  of  probability,  or  contrary  to  the  common 
coorse  of  nature,  will  wldom  be  cboeen  aa  a  luhject  by 
a  Writer  of  good  taite ;  for  be  knowt  that  n  probable 
Action  will  interest  the  feeling  more  than  an  :intikf>Iy 
truth.  VerlwrniMtude  is  indeed  lh«  pool's  Irulli.  Nil  the 
^th  of  tbe  moralist 's  of  a  more  sturdy  growth. 
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Or  if  the  propeniity  be  irresistible,  I  would  re- 
connnend  to  thoee  persons  who  are  much  addict- 
ed to  relate  doubtful,  or  improbable,  or  wonder- 
Ail  circumstances,  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
two  great  naturalists,  Aristotle  and  Bojrle,  who 
not  ^inp  willing  to  discredit  their  works  with 
incredible  realities  threw  all  their  improbabili- 
ties  into  a  lump,  under  the  general  name  of 
Strangle  RepofU,  Maj  we  not  suspect  that,  in 
some  mstances,  the  chapter  of  strange  reports 
would  be  a  bulkj  one? 

There  is  another  shape,  and  a  very  deformed 
shape  it  is,  in  which  loquacious  vanity  shows 
itself:  I  mean  the  betraying  of  confidence. 
Though  the  act  be  treacherous,  yet  the  fault,  in 
the  first  instance,  is  not  treachery,  but  Tanity. 
It  does  not  so  ofloi  spring  fVoro  the  mischieTous 
desire  of  divulging  a  secret,  as  fi-om  the  pride 
of  having  been  trusted  with  it  It  is  the  secret 
inclination  of  mixing  seZ/ with  whatever  is  im- 
portanL  The  secret  would  be  of  little  value,  if 
the  revealing  it  did  not  serve  to  intimate  our 
connexion  with  it;  the  pleasure  of  its  having 
been  deposited  with  us  would  be  nothing,  if 
others  mav  not  know  that  it  has  been  so  depo- 
sited.— When  we  continue  to  see  the  variety  of 
serious  evils  which  this  principle  involves,  shall 
we  persist  in  asserting  tnat  vanity  is  a  slender 
mischief? 

There  is  one  offence  committed  in  oonversa. 
tion  of  much  too^  serious  a  nature  to  be  over- 
looked, or  to  be  animadverted  on  without  sorrow 
and  indication :  I  mean,  the  habitual  thought- 
less  profaneness  of  those  who  are  repeatedly  in- 
voking their  Maker's  name  on  occasions  the 
most  trivial  It  is  offensive  in  all  its  variety  of 
aspects ; — ^it  is  verv  pernicious  in  its  effeeti  f — 
it  IB  a  growing  evil ; — those  who  are  most  guUty 
of  it,  are  from  habit  hardly  conscious  when  they 
do  if ;  are  not  aware  of  the  sin ;  and  for  both 
these  reasons  without  the  admonitions  of  faithful 
fHendship,  are  little  likely  to  discontinue  it  It 
is  utterly  inkzcub4Bli; — it  has  none  of  the  pal- 
liatives of  tempUUion  which  other  vices  plead, 
and  in  that  respect  stands  distinguished  fix»m  all 
others  both  in  its  nature  and  degree  of  guilt — 
Like  many  other  sins,  however,  it  is  at  once 
cause  and  effect :  it  proeeed$  from  want  of  love 
and  reverence  to  the  best  of  Beings,  and  eau$e$ 
the  want  of  that  love  both  in  themselves  and 
others.  Yet  with  all  these  aggravations,  there 
is  perhaps,  hardly  any  sin  so  frequently  com- 
mitted,  so  sLiffhtly  censured,  so  seldom  repented 
o(  and  so  litUe  guarded  against  On  the  score 
oiimfintprieiy  too,  it  is  additionally  offensive,  as 
to  being  utterly  repugnant  to  female  delicacy, 
which  oflen  does  not  see  the  turpitude  of  tms 
sin,  while  it  affects  to  be  shocked  at  swearing 
in  a  man.  Now  this  species  of  pro^eness  is 
not  only  swearing,  but,  perhaps,  in  some  re- 
spects,  swearing  of  the  worst  sort ;  as  it  is  a 
direct  breach  of  an  express  command,  and 
offends  against  the  very  Utter  of  that  law  which 
says  in  so  many  words,  thou  bh4Lt  not  take 

THE  NAME  OF  THE    LOID   THT  GoD    IN  VAIN.      It 

offends  against  politeness  and  good  breeding; 
for  tho8o  who  commit  it,  little  think  of  the  pain 
they  are  inflicting  on  the  sober  mind,  which  is 
deeply  wounded  when  it  hears  the  holy  name  it 
Hives  dishonoured ;  and  it  is  as  contrary  to  good 


breeding  to  |[ive  pain,  as  it  is  to  tme  piety  to  be 
profane.  It  is  astonishing  that  the  refined  and 
elegant  should  not  reprobate  this  practice  for  its 
coarseness  and  vulgarity,  as  much  as  the  pious 
abhor  it  for  its  sinfulncM. 

1  would  endeavour  to  give  some  faint  idea  of 
the  groBsness  of  this  OTence,  bv  an  analogy 
(oh! how  inadequate!)  with  which  the  feeling 
heart,  even  though  Hot  seasoned  with  religion, 
may  yet  be  touched.  To  such  I  would  earnestly 
say : — Suppose  you  had  some  beloved  fiiend--- 
to  put  the  case  still  more  strongly,  a  depart- 
ed  fViend — a  revered  parent,  perhaps---wbose 
image  never  occurs  without  awaking  in  your 
bosom  sentiments  of  tender  love  and  liveljr 
gratitude;  how  would  you  feel  if  you  heard  this 
honourable  name  bandied  about  with  unfeeling 
familiarity  and  indecent  levity ;  or  at  best,  thrust 
into  every  pause  of  speech  as  a  fulgar  expletive  ? 
Does  not  your  affectionate  heart  recoil  at  the 
thought  7  And  yet  the  hallowed  name  of  your 
truest  Benefactor,  your  heavenly  Father,  your 
best  friend,  to  whom  you  are  indebted  for  all 
you  enjoy ;  who  gives  you  those  very  friends  in 
whom  you  so  much  delight,  those  very  talents 
with  which  you  dishonour  him,  those  very  or- 
gans of  speech  with  which  you  blaspheme  him, 
is  treatea  with  an  irreverence,  a  contempt,  a 
wantonness,  with  which  you  cannot  bear  the 
very  thought  or  mention  of  treating  a  human 
friend,  ms  name  is  impiously,  is  unfeelingly, 
is  ungratefully  singled  out  as  the  object  of  de- 
cided irreverence,  of  t^stematic  contempt,  of 
thoughtless  levity.  His  sacred  name  is  used 
indi^iminately  to  express  anger,  ioy,  grie^ 
surprise,  impatience ;  and  what  is  almost  still 
more  unpardonable  than  all,  it  is  wantonly  used 
as  a  mere  unmeaning  expletive,  which,  being 
excited  by  no  temptation,  can  have  nothing  to 
extenuate  it ;  which,  causing  no  emotion,  csn 
have  nothing  to  recommend  it,  unless  it  be  the 
pleasure  of  ue  sin. 

Among  the  deep,  but  less  obvious  mischiefs 
of  oonversation,  mierejpreeentatUm  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Self-love  is  continually  at  work,  to 
give  to  all  we  say  a  bias  in  our  own  favour. 
The  counteraction  of  this  fault  should  be  set 
about  in  the  earliest  stages  of  education.  If 
young  persons  have  not  been  discouraged  iii  the 
natural,  but  evil,  propensity  to  relate  every  dis- 
pute  they  have  had  with  others  to  their  own  ad* 
vantage ;  if  thev  have  not  been  trained  to  the 
bounden  duty  of  doing  justice  even  to  those  with 
whom  they  are  at  variance ;  if  they  have  not 
been  led  to  aim  at  a  complete  impartiality  in 
their  little  narratives,  and  instructed  never  to 
take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  other  party, 
in  order  to  make  the  story  lean  to  their  own 
side  more  than  the  truth  will  admit :  how  shall 
we  in  advanced  lift  look  for  correct  habits,  for 
unprejudiced  representations,  for  fidelity,  accu- 
racy, and  unbiassed  justice  7 

Yet,  how  oflen  in  society,  otherwise  respect- 
able, are  we  pained  with  narrations  in  which 
prejudice  warps,  and  self-love  binds !  How  oflen 
do  we  see,  that  withholding  part  of  a  truth  an- 
swers the  worst  ends  of  a  filsehood  !  How  ofisa 
regret  the  unfair  turn  given  to  a  cause,  Imf 
placing  a  sentiment  in  one  point  of  view,  whica 
the  speaker  had  used  in  another '  the  hatter  of 
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Inith  preserved  where  ito  ipirit  is  Tiolated !  a 
stperatitkHia  exaeteeM  eormraloiialy  maintained 
in  the  under  parte  of  a  detail,  in  order  to  imprect 
tueh  an  idea  of  integrity  as  sfaaU  gain  credit  for 
the  mtsrtfpref enter,  while  he  is  designedly  mis- 
taking the  leading  principle.  How  may  we  ob- 
serve a  new  character  ffiven  to  a  fiict  by  a  diflbr- 
ent  look,  tone,  or  emphasis,  which  alters  it  as 
much  as  words  could  have  done !  the  false  im- 
pression  of  a  sermon  conveyed,  when  we  do  not 
Uke  the  preacher,  or  when  throuj^  him  we  wish 
to  make  religion  itself  ridicoloas !  the  care  to 
avoid  Uteral  nntroths,  while  the  mbchief  is  bet- 
ter  effected  by  the  anfair  quotation  of  a  p^fsage 
divested  of  ite  context ;  the  bringing  together 
detached  portions  (^  a  subject,  and  mwng  those 
parte  ludicrous,  when  connected,  which  were 
serious  in  their  distinct  position !  the  insidious 
ose  made  of  a  sentiment  by  representing  it  as 
the  ninion  of  him  who  had  only  brought  it  for- 
ward  in  order  to  expose  it !  the  relating  opinions 
which  bad  merely  been  put  hypothetiMlly,  as  if 
they  were  the  avowed  principles  of  him  we  would 
discredit !  that  subtle  fidsehood  which  is  so  made 
to  incorporate  with  a  certain  quantity  of  truth, 
that  the  most  skilful  moral  chemiste  eannot  ana- 
lyse or  separate  them !  for  a  good  misrepretenter 
knows  that  a  successful  lie  must  have  a  certain 
infusion  of  truth,  or  it  will  not  go  down-  And 
this  amalgamation  it  the  test  of  his  skill ;  as  too 
muck  truth  would  defeat  the  end  of  his  mischief; 
and  too  little  would  destrov  the  belief  of  the 
hearer.  All  that  indefinable  ambiguitv  and 
equivocation ;  all  that  prudent  deceit,  which  is 
rather  implied  than  expressed ;  those  more  deli- 
cate artifices  of  the  school  of  Loyola  and  of 
Chesterfield,  which  allow  us  when  we  dare  not 
deny  a  truth,  yet  so  to  disguise  and  discolour  it, 
that  the  truth  we  relate  shall  not  resemble  the 
truth  we  heard !  These  and  all  the  thousand 
shades  of  simulation  and  dissimulation  will  be 
carefullyguarded  against  in  the  conversation  of 
vigilant  Qiristians. 

Again,  it  is  surprising  to  mark  the  commoo 
deviations  from  strict  veracity  which  spring,  not 
^m  enmity  to  truth,  not  firom  intentional  de- 
eeit,  not  from  malevolence  or  envy,  not  from  the 
least  design  to  injure ;  but  from  mere  levi^,  ha- 
oitoal  inattention,  and  a  current  notion  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  be  correct  in  small  thin|[s. 
But  here  the  doctrine  of  haUte  comes  in  with 
great  force,  and  in  that  view  no  error  b  small. 
The  cure  of  this  disease  in  ite  more  inveterate 
stages  being  next  to  impossible,  ite  prevenUon 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  objecte  of  educa- 
tion.* 

Some  women  indulge  themselves  in  sharp 
raillery,  unfeeling  wit,  and  cutting  sarcasms, 
fitHn  the  consciousness,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
they  are  secure  from  the  danger  of  being  called 
to  account ;  this  license  of  speech  being  encou- 
raged by  the  very  circumstance  which  ought  to 
suppress  it  To  be  severe,  because  they  can  be 
so  with  impunity,  is  a  most  ungenerous  reason. 
It  is  taking  a  base  and  dishonourable  advantage 
of  their  sex,  the  weakness  of  which,  instead  of 
tempting  them  to  commit  oflfbnces  because  they 
can  commit  them  with  safety,  ought  rather  to 
make  them  more  scrupulously  careful  to  avoid 
*  See  tbe  chapter  o«  Uie  use  of  defU  itions. 
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indiscretions  fer  which  nd  reparation  can  be  do. 
manded.  What  can  be  said  for  those  who  care- 
lessly involve  the  injured  party  in  consequences 
fVom  which  they  know  tnemselves  exempted, 
and  whose  very  sense  of  their  own  security 
leads  them  to  be  indifibrent  to  the  secority  at 
others! 

The  ffrievous  fault  of  gross  and  obvious  detrac- 
tion which  infecte  conversation,  has  been  so 
heavily  and  so  justly  condemned  by  divines  and 
morahste,  that  the  subject,  copious  as  it  is,  is 
exhausted.  But  there  is  an  error  of  an  opposite 
complexion,  which  we  have  before  noticed,  and 
against  which  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  times 
requires  that  young  ladies  of  a  better  cast  should 
be  guarded.  FVom  the  narrowness  of  their  own 
sphere  of  observation,  they  are  sometimes  ad- 
dicted to  accuse  of  unchariteUeness,  that  dis- 
tinguishing judgment  which,  resulting  fVom  e 
sound  penetration  and  a  zeal  for  truth,  forbids 
persons  of  a  very  correct  principle  to  be  indis- 
criminately  prodigal  of  commendation  without 
inquiry  and  without  distinction.  There  is  an 
afiectetion  of  candour,  which  is  almost  as  mis- 
chievous as  calumny  itself;  nay,  if  it  be  less  in* 
jurious  in  ite  individual  application,  it  is  per- 
naps,  more  alarming  in  ite  general  principle,  as 
it  lays  waste  the  strong  fences  which  separate 
good  from  evil.  They  know,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple (though  they  sometimes  calumniate)  that 
calumny  is  wrong ;  but  they  have  not  been  told 
that  flattery  is  wrong  also;  and  youth,  being  apt 
to  fancy  that  the  direct  contrary  to  wrong  must 
necessarily  be  right,  are  apt  to  be  driven  into 
violent  extremes.  The  dread  of  being  only  sus- 
pected of  one  fault,  makes  them  actually  guilty 
of  the  opposite ;  and  to  avoid  the  charge  of  harsh- 
ness or  of  envy,  they  plunge  into  insincerity  and 
fUsehood.  In  this  they  are  actuated  either  by 
an  unsound  judgment  which  does  not  see  what 
is  right,  or  an  unsound  principle  which  prefers 
what  is  wrong.  Some  also  commend  to  conceal 
envy ;  and  ouers  are  compassionate  to  indulge 
superiority. 

In  this  age  of  high-minded  independence  when 
our  youth  are  apt  to  set  up  for  themselves,  and 
every  man  is  too  much  disposed  to  be  his  own 
k^lator  without  looking  to  the  esteblished  law 
of  the  land  as  his  standard ;  and  to  set  up  for 
his  own  divine,  without  looking  tc  the  revealed 
will  of  God  as  his  rule— by  a  candour  equally 
vicious  with  our  vanity,  we  are  also  complai- 
santly  led  to  give  the  latitude  we  take :  and  it  is 
become  too  frequent  a  practice  in  our  tolerating 
young  ladies,  when  speaking  of  their  more 
erring  and  misled  acquaintance,  to  offer  fer  them 
this  flimsy  vindication,  *  that  what  they  do  is 
right  if  it  appear  right  to  them :'— *  if  they  see 
the  thing  in  that  light,  and  act  up  to  it  with  sin- 
cerity, they  cannot  be  materially  wrong.*  But 
the  standard  of  truth,  justice,  and  religion,  must 
neither  be  elevated  nor  depressed,  in  order  to 
accommodate  it  to  actual  circumstances;  it  most 
never  be  lowered  to  palliate  error,  to  justify  folly, 
or  to  vindicate  vice.  Good  natured  young  peo- 
ple otien  speak  fevourably  of  unworthy,  or  extra 
vagantly  of  common  characters,  from  one  of 
these  motives ;  either  their  own  views  of  excel 
lencie  are  low,  or  they  speak  respectfully  of  the 
undeserving,  to  purchase  for  theip«»'»^  the  re 
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Citation  of  tenderneBS  and  fenerofity ;  or  tliey 
vish  unsparing  praise  on  almost  aU  alike,  in 
the  usurious  hope  of  bnyinf  back  nniversal  com- 
mendation in  retom;  or  in  those  captivating 
characters  in  which  the  simple  and  mascidine 
language  of  truth  is  sacrificed  to  the  jargon  of 
affected  softness ;  and  in  which  smooth  and  pli- 
ant manners  are  snbstitiited  for  intrinric  worth, 
the  inexperienced  are  too  apt  to  »upp0§e  viitnee, 
and  io  forpve  vices.  But  diey  sb^old  oarefiilly 
guard  against  the  error  of  making  YNonner  tlie 
criterion  of  merit,  and  of  |[iving  imlimited  cre- 
dit to  strangers  tot  possessmg  every  perfection, 
aaHy  becaose  they  bring  into  oompany  the  en- 
gaging exterior  of  urbanity  and  alluring  gentle- 
iiess.  They  should  also  remember  that  it  is  an 
eas^,  but  not  an  honest  way  of  obtaining  the 
nraise  of  candour,  to  get  into  the  soft  and  popu- 
lar nabit  of  sayinff  m  all  their  acquaintance, 
when  speaking  of  Uiem,  that  they  are  $0  good  ! 
True  Christian  candour  conceals  ftults,  but  it 
does  not  invent  virtues.  It  tenderly  forbears  to 
expose  the  evil  which  may  bekmff  to  a  oharac 
ter,  but  it  dares  not  ascribe  to  it  the  good  which 
does  not  exist  To  correct  this  propensity  to 
&lse  judgment  and  insincerity,  it  would  be  well 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  while  every  good  action, 
come  from  what  source  it  may,  and  every  good 
quality,  be  it  found  in  whomsoever  it  will,  de- 
serves  its  fair  proportion  of  distinct  and  wiUing 
commendation ;  yet  no  diameter  is  good,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  which  is  not  ekuoious. 
In  fine^to  reciqiittdate  what  has  been  said, 
with  some  additional  hints  >^tudy  to  promote 
both  iniellectual  and  moral  improvement  in  con- 
vers^tion ;  labour  to  bring  into  it  a  disposition 
to  bear  with  others,  and  to  be  watchful  over 
yourself;  keep  out  of  sight  any  prominent  ta- 
lent of  your  own,  which,  if  indulged,  might  dis- 
eourage  or  oppress  the  feeble  mmded ;  and  try 
10  bring  their  modest  virtues  into  notice,  u 
you  know  any  one  present  to  possess  any  parti- 
enlar  weakness  or  infirmity,  never  exercise  vour 
wit  by  maliciously  inventing  occasions  which 
may  lead  her  to  expose  or  betray  it ;  but  give  as 
Ikvourable  a  turn  as  you  can  to  the  ft>llies  which 
appear,  and  kindly  help  her  to  keep  the  rest  out 
of  flight  Never  gratUy  your  own  humour,  by 
hazarding  what  you  suspect  may  wound  any 
one  present  in  their  persons,  connexions,  pro- 
fbssions  in  lif^,  or  religious  opinions ;  and  do  hot 
forget  to  examine  whether  the  laugh  your  wit 
has  raised  be  never  bought  at  this  expense. 
Give  credit  to  those  who,  without  your  kindness, 
will  get  none ;  do  not  talk  at  any  one  whom  jon 
dare  not  talk  to,  unless  firom  motives  in  which 
the  golden  rule  will  bear  you  out  Seek  neither 
to  shine  nor  to  triuntph ;  and  if  you  seek  to 
please,  take  care  that  it  be  in  order  to  convert 
the  influence  you  may  gain  by  pleasing  to  the 
good  of  others.  Cultivate  true  politeness,  for  it 
grows  out  of  true  principle,  and  is  consistent 
with  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  but  avoid  those  fbign- 
ed  Attentions  which  are  not  stimulated  by  good 
will,  and  those  stated  profcssbns  of  fondness 
which  are  not  dictated  by  esteem.  Remember 
that  the  pleasure  of  beinff  thought  amiable  by 
strangers  may  be  too  dearly  purchased,  if  it  be 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  siniplici- 
ty ,  remember  that  simplicity  is  the  first  charm 


in  raaootr  as  tralh  i»  in  mkudi  and  oonld  tnifli 
niake  herself  viuble,  she  would  appear  invested 
in  simplicity. 

Remember  also  that  true  Christian  goodna- 
ture is  the  soul,  of  which  politeness  b  only  the 
garb.  It  is  not  that  artificial  quality  which  is 
taken  up  by  many  when  they  go  into  society,  in 
order  to  charm  those  whom  it  is  not  their  par- 
ticular business  to  pleese ;  and  Is  laid  down  when 
they  retom  home  to  those  to  whom  to  appear 
amiabfe  is  «  real  doty.  It  is  not  that  fkscinating 
but  deoeitfiil  softness,  which,  afbr  having  acted 
over  a  hundred  seenes  of  the  most  lively  sympa- 
thy ^d  tender  interest  with  every  idight  ae- 
quaimnoe ;  after  having  exhausted  every  phrase 
of  fteling,  for  the  trivial  ncknesses  w  petty  sor- 
rows of  multitudes  who  are  scarcely  known, 
leaves  it  donbtfhl  whether  a  grain  of  nol  foeling 
or  genuine  sympathy  be  resored  for  tlie  dearest 
connexions ;  and  which  dismisses  a  woman  to 
her  immediate  friends  with  little  affection,  and 
to  her  own  fiunily  with  little  attachment 

True  good-nature,  that  which  alone  deserves 
the  name,  is  not  a  holyday  ornament,  but  an 
every-day  habit  It  does  not  consist  in  servile 
complaisance,  or  dishonest  flattery,  or  affected 

rpathy,  or  unqualified  assent,  or  unwarranta- 
xnnpliance,  or  eternal  smiles.  Before  it  can 
be  allowed  to  rank  with  the  virtues,  it  must  be 
wrought  up  from  a  humour  into  a  principle, 
(kom  an  occasional  dispoeition  into  a  habit  It 
must  be  the  result  of  an  equal  and  well-governed 
mind,  not  the  start  of  casual  ^yety,  the  trick 
of  designing  vanity,  or  the  whim  of  capricious 
fondness.  It  is  compounded  of  kindness,  for- 
bearancc^  forgiveness,  and  self-denial ;  *  it  seek- 
eth  not  its  own,*  but  is  capable  of  making  oon- 
Unoal  sacrifices  of  its  own  tastes,  humours,  and 
self-love ;  yet  knows  that  among  the  sacrifices 
it  makes,  it  must  never  include  its  intc^ity. 
Politeness  on  the  one  hand,  and  insensibility  oo 
the  other,  assume  its  name,  and  wear  its  Ixy 
nours ;  but  they  assume  the  honours  of  a  tri- 
umph, without  the  merit  of  a  victory ;  for  po- 
liteness subdues  nothing,  and  insensibility  has 
nothing  to  subdue.  Good-nature  of  the  true  cast, 
and  nnder  the  fin-egoing  regulations,  is  above 
all  price  in  the  common  mtercourse  of  domestic 
society ;  for  an  ordinary  quality,  which  is  con- 
stantl)r  brought  into  action  by  the  perpetualljjr 
recurring  through  minute  events  of  daily  lifb,  is 
of  higher  value  than  more  brilliant  qualities 
which  are  less  fre<fuently  called  into  use ;  as 
small  pieces  of  ordinary  current  coin  are  of 
more  importance  in  the  commerce  of  the  world 
than  the  medals  of  the  antiquary.  And,  indeed, 
Christianitv  has  given  that  new  turn  to  the  cha- 
racter of  all  the  virtaesr-that  perhaps  it  is  the 
best  test  of  the  excellence  of^  many  that  they 
have  little  brilliancy  in  them. — ^The  Christian 
religion  has  degraded  some  splendid  quaUtien 
fh>m  the  rMik  they  held,  and  elevated  thoss 
which  were  obscure  into  distindkon. 


CHAP.  XVI. 
Om  ike  danger  ofsn  iiLdireeUd  SemikstUf. 
Is  considering  the  ir^unvi  mind  with  «  yiws 
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to  its  improretnent,  H  ti  pnideiit  to  endeavour 
to  diflcorer  the  Dfttoral  bent  of  the  indinduil 
ehtracter :  and  havingf  found  it,  to  direct  jour 
force  against  that  aide  on  which  the  warp  lies, 
that  von  may  leaaen  by  connteraetioQ  the  defbct 
whidi  you  might  he  oromoting,  by  ap{dying 
yoor  aid  in  a  contrary  direction.  But  the  mia. 
Ibrttine^is,  people  who  mean  better  than  they 
judge  are  apt  to  take  op  a  set  of  general  mleaf 
good  perhaps  in  thems^Jyes,  and  originally 
leaned  (rom  experience  and  obeeryation  on  tlie 
nature  of  human  thinga,  but  not  applicable  in 
an  cases.  These  rules  they  keep  by  them  at 
nostrums  of  universal  efficacy,  which  they 
therefore  often  bring  out  for  use  in  cafles  to 
which  they  do  not  apply.  For  to  make  any  re- 
medy efieotoal,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  the 
medicine,  you  must  study  the  constitatloQ  also ; 
if  there  be  not  a  congruity  between  the  two, 
you  may  be  iujuring  one  patient  by  the  means 
which  are  requisite  to  raise  and  restore  another. 
In  forming  the  fomale  character  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  those  on  whom  tho  ta^  devolves 
should  possess  so  much  penetration  as  acco^ 
lately  to  discern  the  degree  of  sensibifity,  and 
so  much  ludj^ment  as  to  acoomnu)dato  the  treat- 
j^ent  to  the  mdividual  character.  By  constantly 
{f'"  stimulating  and  extolling  foeKngs  naturally 
quick,  those  foeliugs  will  be  rendered  too  acnte 
and  irritable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Mlm  and 
equable  temper  wiH  become  obtuse  by  the  total 
want  of  excitement :  the  former  treatment  con- 
vorte  the  feeling  into  a  source  of  error,  agita- 
tion, and  calamity ;  thd  latter  starves  their  na- 
tive energv,  deadens  the  afl^otions  and  produces 
a  cold,  duU,  selfish  spirit ;  for  the  human  mind 
is  an  instrument  which  wiH  lose  ito  sweetness 
if  strained  too  high,  and  will  be  deprived  of  ito 
tone  and  strength  if  not  sufficiently  raised. 

It  is  cruel  to  chill  the  precious  sensil»lity  of 
an  bgenuous  soul,  by  treating  with  superduoos 
eoldoess  and  unfeeling  ridicule  every  mdication 
of  a  warm,  tender,  disinterested,  and  enthosi. 
astic  spirit,  as  if  it  exhibited  symptoms  of  a  de- 
ficiency in  understanding  or  in  prudence.  How 
many  are  apt  to  intimate,  with  a  smile  of  rain- 
gled  pity  and  contempt,  in  considering  such  a 
character,  that  when  she  knows  the  world,  that 
is,  in  other  words,  when  she  shaD  be  grown  cun- 
ning, selfish,  and  suspicious,  she  will  be  ashamed 
of  her  present  glow  of  honost  warmth,  and  of 
her  lovely  susoeptthilitjr  of  heart  May  she 
never  know  the  world,  if  the  knowledge  of  it 
must  be  acquired  at  such  an  expense !  But  to 
sensible  bearte,  every  indication  of  genuine  foel- 
in|r  will  be  dear,  for  they  well  know  that  it  is 
this  temper  which,  by  the  guidance  ot  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  may  make  her  one  day  become 
more  enamoured  of  the  bean^  of  boUness; 
which,  with  the  co-operation  of  prtnciple,  and 
under  its  direction  will  render  her  the  lively 
i^nt  of  Providence  in  diminishing  the  misery 
that  is  in  the  world ;  into  which  misery  this 
temper  will  give  her  a  quicker  intuition  than 
edder  characters  possess.  It  is  this  temper 
which,  when  it  is  touched  and  purified  by  a 
•  live  coal  from  the  altar,'*  will  give  her  a  keener 
taste  for  the  spirit  of  religion,  and  a  quicker 

•  balah.vL6. 


xsal  ia  discharging  ite  duties.  But  let  it  be  re- 
membered  likewise,  that  as  there  is  no  ouality  in 
the  female  character  which  more  raises  ite  tone, 
so  there  is  none  which  will  be  so  likely  to  en- 
danger the  peace,  and  to  expose  the  virtue  of 
the  possessor ;  none  which  requires  to  have  ite 
luxuriances  more  carefully  watched,  and  ite 
wild  shooto  more  closely  lopped. 

For  young  women  of  afiectious  naturally 
warm  but  not  carefully  disciplined,  are  in  dan 
ger  of  incurring  an  unnatural  irritebiliiy ;  and 
while  their  happiness  falls  a  victim  to  Uie  ex- 
cess of  unooatrolled  feelings,  they  are  liable  at 
the  same  time  to  indulge  a  vanity  of  all  others 
the  most  preposterous,  that  of  being  vain  of 
their  very  defect  They  have  heard  sensibility 
highly  conunended,  without  having  heard  any 
thmg  of  tilose  bounds  and  fences  which  were 
intended  to  confine  it,  and  without  having  been 
imbued  with  that  principle  which  would  have 

S'ven  it  a  beneficial  direction.  Conscious  (hat 
ey  possess  the  quality  itself  in  the  extreme, 
and  not  aware  that  they  want  all  that  makes 
that  quality  safo  and  delightful,  they  plunge 
headlong  into  those  sins  and  miseries  from 
which  &y  conceitedly  and  ignorantly  imagine, 
that  not  prinoiple,  but  coldness,  has  preserved 
the  more  sober-minded  and  w^-instructed  of 
their  sex. 

As  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  design 
to  expatiate  on  those  criminal  excesses  which 
are  some  of  the  sad  effecte  of  unffoverned  pas. 
sioo,  it  is  on^  intended  here  to  hazard  a  few 
remarks  on  those  lighter  consequences  of  it 
which  consist  in  the  loss  of  comfort  without  ruin 
of  character,  and  occasion  the  privation  of  much 
of  the  happineas  of  lifo  without  involving  any 
very  eenanrable  degree  of  guilt  or  discre^iit    It 


L^,  however,  be  incidentally  remarked,  and 
let  it  be  carefulfy  remembered,  that  if  no  women 
have  risen  so  high  in  the  scale  of  moral  excel- 
lenee  as  those  whose  natural  warmth  has  been 
eonscientkiusly  governed  by  ite  true  guide,  and 
directed  to  ite  true  end ;  so  none  have  furnished 
such  dei^orable  instanees  of  extreme  depravity 
as  those  who,  through  the  ignorance  or  the  de- 
relictkiii  of  principle,  have  been  abandoned  by 
the  excess  i^this  very  temper  to  the  viokmce  of 
ongoverned  passions  and  uncontrolled  inclina- 
tions. Perhaps,  if  we  were  to  inquire  into  the 
remote  cause  of  some  of  the  blackest  crimes 
whiefa  stain  the  annals  of  mankind,  profligacy, 
murder,  and  espeoiall;|r  suicide,  we  nught  trace 
them  back  to  this  original  principle,  an  nqgo- 
verned  sensibiBty. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  fine  theories  in  proee 
and  verse  to  which  this  topic  has  given  birth,  it 
will  be  found  that  very  exquisite  sensibility  con- 
tributes so  little  to  happinets,  and  may  yet  be 
made  to  contribute  so  much  to  u$efiUne9S,  that 
it  may  perhaps  be  generally  considered  as  be- 
stowed  for  an  exercise  to  the  possessor's  own 
virtue,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  a  keen  instrn- 
ment  with  which  he  may  bettor  work  for  the 
godd  of  others. 

Women  of  this  cast  of  mind  are  less  careful 
to  avoid  the  charge  of  unbounded  extremes,  than 
to  escape  at  aU  evente  the  imputation  of  insen 
sibility.  They  are  little  alarmed  at  the  dan^r 
of  exceeding^  though  terrified  at  the  suspicion 
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oCeamingi  Mlmi,  of  what  they  take  to  be  tlM  ex- 
treme point  of  feefiog^.  Tbej  will  even  reeolTe 
to  prove  tbe  warmth  of  their  aenailHlitj,  though 
at  the  ezpenae  of  their  jadgment,  aad  tome, 
timea  also  of  their  justice.  Even  when  they 
earnestly  desire  to  be  and  to  do  good,  they  are 
apt  to  employ  the  wrong  instmment  to  accom- 
plish the  right  end.  Tbey  employ  the  paaaiooa 
to  do  the  work  of  the  jodgroent;  fi>rg«ttin|^,  or 
not  knowing,  that  the  passions  were  not  gifen 
ns  to  be  and  in  the  searoh  and  discovery  of 
troth,  which  is  the  office  of  a  ooofor  and  more 
discriminating  (kcoHy;  but  to  animate  us  to 
warmer  nal  m  the  pursuit  and  practice  of  trath, 
when  the  judgment  shall  kave  pointed  oat  what 
tf  tmth. 

Through  this  natural  warmth,  which  thev 
have  been  justly  told  is  so  pleasing,  bat  whidi 
perhaps,  th^  lutve  not  been  told  will  be  conti- 
nuaQy  exposing  them  to  peril  and  to  sufierin^, 
their  joys  and  sorrows  are  excessive.  Of  this 
extreme  irritability,  as  was  befi>re  remarked, 
the  ill-educated  learn  to  boast  as  if  it  were  a  de- 
cided  iodicatkMi  of  superiority  of  soul,  instead 
of  labouring  to  restrain  it  as  the  excess  of  a  tem- 
per which  ceases  to  be  amiable  when  it  is  no 
longer  under  the  control  of  the  governing  fkcul- 
ij.  It  is  roisibrtane  enough  to  be  bom  more 
kable  to  suffer  and  to  sin,  fitxn  this  conformation 
of  mind,  it  is  too  much  to  nourish  the  evil  by 
nnrestrained  indulgence;  it  is  still  worse  to  be 
proud  of  so  tnialft^ding  a  quality. 

Flippancy,  impetuosity,  resentment,  and  Tio- 
lenoe  of  spirit,  grow  out  of  this  disposition,  which 
will  be  rather  promoted  than  corrected,  by  the 
system  of  education,  on  which  we  have  been 
animadverting;  in  which  system  emotions  are 
too  early  and  too  moch  excited,  and  tastes  and 
fillings  are  considered  as  too  exclusively  mak- 
ing  up  the  whole  of  the  female  character ;  in 
which  the  judgment  is  little  exercised,  the  rea- 
soning  powers  are  seldom  brought  into  aotioo, 
and  sel^knowledge  and  self-denial  scaroely  in- 
eluded. 

The  propensity  of  mind  which  we  are  ooasi- 
daring,  if  unchecked,  lays  its  possessore  open  to 
unjust  prepossessions,  and  exjioses  them  to  all 
the  danger  of  unfounded  attacnments.  In  early 
youth,  not  only  k>ve  at  first  sight,  but  also  friend- 
ship  of  the  same  instantaneous  growth,  springs 
up  from  an  ill-directed  sensibility,  and  in  after- 
life, women  under  the  powerful  udluence  of  this 
temper,  oonscioos  that  they  have  much  to  be 
borne  with,  are  too  readilv  inclined  to  select  fyr 
their  confidential  oonnexiona,  flexible  and  flat- 
tering  companions,  who  will  indulge  and  per- 
haps admire  her  fkuUs,  rather  than  firm  and  ho- 
■est  friends,  who  will  reprove  and  would  assist 
in  curing  them.  We  may  adopt  it  as  a  gwseral 
maxim,  that  an  obliging,  weak,  yielding,  com- 
plaisant fViend,  fiiU  of  small  attentions,  with  lit- 
tle religion,  little  judgment,  and  much  natural 
acquiescence  and  civility,  is  a  most  dangerous, 
though  ff  enerally  a  too  much  desired  confidante : 
she  soothes  the  indolence,  and  gratifies  the  va- 
nity of  her  friend,  by  reconciBng  her  to  her 
fttuts,  while  she  neither  keeps  the  understand- 
ing nor  the  virtues  of  that  firiend  in  exercise ; 
but  withholds  firom  her  every  useful  truth,  which 
b?  opening  her  eyes  might  give  her  pain.  These 


obsequSoos  qualities  are  the  *aoft  green,**  oa 
which  the  soul  loves  to  repose  itsel&->Bot  it  is 
not  a  refreshing  or  a  wholesome  repoee ;  we 
should  not  select,  fiir  tbe  sake  of  present  ease*  a 
soothing  flatterer,  who  will  InU  ns  into  a  pteas 
ing  obhvion  of  our  fellings,  but  a  fnend  wIkh 
valuing  our  soul*s  health  above  our  immediate 
comfort,  will  roase  ns  from  torpid  indulgeDce, 
to  animation,  vigilance,  and  virtoe. 
relotedsen 


An  ill-direoCed  sensibility  also  1 
to  he  injodicioas  and  eceentric  in  her  ekarUim  ; 
she  will  be  in  danger  of  proportioning  her  boonty 
to  the  immediate  eAct  which  the  distressed  ob. 
ject  produces  on  her  senses ;  and  will  therefere 
be  more  liberal  to  a  small  distress  presenting 
itself  to  her  own  eyes,  than  to  the  more  pressing 
wants  and  better  'daims  of  those  miseries  of 
which  she  only  hears  the  relation.  There  b  a 
sort  of  stage  effect  which  some  people  require 
fer  their  charities ;  and  such  a  character  as  we 
are  considering,  will  be  apt  also  to  desire,  that 
the  object  of  her  compassion  shall  have  some- 
thing interesting  and  amiaUe  in  it,  soch  as 
shall  fbmish  pwasin^  images  and  lively  pic- 
tures to  her  imagination,  that  in  her  cbaritiet 
as  well  as  in  every  thine  else,  and  engaging 
sulnects  for  description ;  rorgetting  she  is  to  be 
a  *  loUower  of  Him  who  plMsed  not  himself:* 
fi>rgetting  that  the  most  eoarse  and  disgustin| 
object  may  be  as  nrach  the  representative  ta 
Him,  who  said,  *  Inasmuch  as  ye  do  it  to  one 
of  the  least  of  these  ye  do  it  unto  me,*  as  the 
most  interesting.  Nay,  the  more  uninviting 
and  repulsive  cases  may  be  better  tests  of  the 
prind^  on  which  we  rdieve,  than  those  which 
abound  in  pathos  and  interest,  as  we  can  have 
less  suspicioa  of  our  motive  in  the  latter  case 
than  in  the  former.  But  while  we  ought  to  ne- 
glect neither  of  these  suppoosd  cases,  ;f  et  the 
less  our  feelings  are  caught  by  pleasing  circum- 
stances, the  1ms  will  be  the  danger  (m  our  in- 
dulffing  self-complacency,  and  Um  more  likely 
shall  we  be  to  do  what  we  do  fer  the  sake  of 
Him  who  has  taught  us,  that  no  deeds  but  what 
are  performed  on  that  (Mindple  *  shall  be  recom- 
pensed at  the  resurrection  of  the  just* 

But  through  the  want  of  that  governing  prin- 
dple  which  should  direct  her  sensibility,  a  ten- 
der-hearted  woman,  whose  hand,  if  she  bis  acta- 
ally  surroanded  with  scenes  and  dreumstancee 
to  call  it  into  action,  is 

Open  as  day  to  melting  ebarlty ; 

neverthelees  may  utterly  fkil  in  the  great  and 
comprehensive  duty  of  Christian  love,  for  she 
has  feelings  which  are  acted  upon  aol^ly  hy  lo» 
cal  drcumstances  and  preeent  events.  Only  re- 
move  her  into  another  scene,  distant  from  the 
wants  she  has  been  relieving ;  place  her  in  the 
lap  of  indulgence,  so  entrenched  vnth  ease  and 
pleasure,  so  immersed  in  the  softness  of  life^ 
that  distress  no  longer  finds  any  access  to  bnr 
presence,  but  through  the  faint  and  duD  medium 
of  a  distant  representation ;  remove  her  from  the 
sight  and  sound  of  that  misery,  which,  when 
present,  so  tenderly  affected  her — ahe  now  for 
gets  that  misery  exists ;  as  she  hears  but  little, 
and  sees  nothing  of  want  and  sorrow,  she  it 

«  Burke's  *  SabUme  and  Beaatifel  • 
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may  to  ftnc^  that  the  worM  is  grrown  happier 
thtn  it  was :  in  the  meantime,  with  a  quiet  oon- 
tciesoe  and  a  thooffhtleas  vanity,  she  has  been 
kfishinff  on  svmerflaities  that  money,  which  she 
would  cheerfhlly  hare  nven  to  a  charitable  case, 
had  she  not  forgotten  uat  any  each  were  in  ex- 
istence, beeanse  fUtumrt  had  blocked  op  the 
tTenoes  through  which  misery  used  to  find  its 
way  to  her  heart;  and  now,  when  again  snch  a 
ease  enforces  itself  into  her  presence,  she  la- 
ments with  real  sincerity  that  the  money  is  gone 
which  should  have  relieved  it 

In  the  mean  time,  perhaps,  other  women  of 
lessnatoral  sympathy,  but  whoM  sympathiee 
are  under  bettor  regujation;  or  who  act  m>m  a 
principle  which  requires  Httle  stimulus,  have, 
by  an  habitual  course  of  self-denial,  by  a  con- 
•tant  termination  to  refiise  themselves  un- 
necessary indulgences,  and  by  guarding  against 
that  dissolving  pusasuas  which  metts  cbwn  the 
firmest  virtue  that  allows  itself  to  bask  in  its 
beams,  have  been  ^etly  fhmishing  a  reffular 
provision  for  miseries,  which  their  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  world  teaches  them  are  every 
where  to  be  found,  and  which  their  obedience 
to  the  will  ^God  tolls  them  it  is theirdnt^  both 
to  find  out  and  relieve;  a  general  expectation  of 
beinff  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  acts  of  charity, 
will  lead  the  coneetentiouriy  charitable  alwi^s 
to  be  prepared. 

On  such  a  mind  as  we  have  been  describing, 
NuMUy  alsowill  operate  with  peculiar  force,  and 
in  nothing  more  than  in  the  article  of  charity. 
Old  estobushed  institutions,  whose  continued  ex- 
istence must  depend  oi^  the  continned  bounty  of 
that  aflluence  to  which  tbey  owed  their  origin, 
win  be  sometimes  negleeted,  as  presenting  no 
variety  to  the  imaginatkxi,  as  having  bj  their 
onifofmity  ceased  to  be  interesting;  there  is 
DOW  a  total  foilure  <^  those  springs  of  more  sen- 
sitive fooling  which  set  the  charity  a-going,  and 
thoee  sodden  emotionir  of  tenderness  and  gusto 
of  pity,  which  once  were  folt,  must  now  be  ex- 
cited by  newer  forms  of  <fistress.  As  age  comes 
on,  that  charity  which  has  been  the  efl^  of 
mere  fooling,  grows  cold  and  rigid :  this  hard- 

m  is  also  increased  by  the  frequent  disap- 

ntmento  charity  has  experwnced  in  ito  too 
Ji  expectations  lif  the  gratitude  and  subse- 
quent merit  oi  those  it  has  relieved ;  and  by 
withdrawing  ito  bounty,  because  some  of  ito  o£. 
jecto  have  been  undeserving,  it  gives  dear  ^roof 
that  what  it  bestowed  was  for  ito  own  granfica- 
tion ;  and  now  finding  that  sel^complaoency  at 
an  end,  it  bestows  no  longer.  Probably  too  the 
eause  of  so  much  disappointment  may  have 
been,  that  ill  choice  of  the  objecto  to  which  fool- 
ing, rather  than  a  discriminating  judgment,  has 
led.  The  summer  showers  of  mere  sensibility 
soon  dry  up,  while  the  living  spring  of  Christian 
charity  flows  alike  in  all  seasons. 

The  impatience,  lerity,  and  fiekleneis,  of 
which  women  have  been  somewhat  too  gene- 
rally accused,  are  perhaps  in  no  small  degree 
anravated  by  the  littleness  and  frivolousness 
of  fomale  pursuits.  The  sort  of  education  they 
ooromonly  receive,  toaches  girls  to  set  a  great 
price  on  small  things. — BesidM  this,  they  do  not 
always  learn  to  keep  a  very  correct  scale  of  de- 
i  for  rating  the  value  of  the  objecto  of  their 


admiration  and  attochment  r  but  By  a  kmd  or 
unconscious  idolatry,  they  rather  make  a  merit 
of  loving  iuvremely  things  and  persons  which 
ought  to  be  loved  with  moderation  and  in  a  sub* 
ordinato  degree  the  one  to  the  other.  Unfor- 
tunately, the}^  consider  moderation  as  so  peces> 
sarily  indicating  a  odd  heart,  and  narrow  soul, 
and  they  look  upon  a  stoto  of  indifference  with 
so  much  horror,  that  either  to  love  or  hato  with 
energy  is  supposed  by  them  to  proceed  from  a 
higher  sUto  of  mind  than  is  possessed  by  more 
steady  and  equable  characters.  Whereas  it  is 
in  foot  the  criterion  of  a  warm  but  well^irected 
sensibility,  that  while  it  is  capable  of  loring  with 
^oneji  it  must  be  enabled,  b^  the  judgment 
whidi  governs  it,  to  suit  and  aoiuBt  ito  decree  of 
interest  to  the  nature  and  excellenoe  of  tlie  ob- 
ject about  which  it  is  intorested ;  for  unreason- 
able prepossession,  dispioportionato  attochment, 
and  capricious  or  precarious  fimdness,  is  not 
sensibiht;^. 

Excessive  but  unintentional  ifoll^ry  is  another 
foult  into  which  a  strong  senribility  is  in  danger 
of  leading  ito  possessor.  A  tender  heart  and  a 
warm  imagination  conspire  to  throw  a  sort 
of  radiance  round  the  object  of  their  love,  till 
they  are  dazzled  by  a  brightness  of  their  own 
creating.  The  worldly  and  foshionable  borrow 
the  warm  language  of  sensibility  without  having 
the  really  warm  fooling ;  and  young  ladies  fet 
snch  a  habit  of  saying,  and  especial!^  ofwritinff 
such  over-obliging  and  flattonng  things  to  each 
other,  that  this  mutual  politenen,  aided  by  the 
self-love  90  natural  to  us  all,  and  by  an  unwilling, 
ness  to  search  into  our  own  hearti,  keeps  op  the 
illusion,  and  we  acquire  a  habit  of  taking  our 
character  from  the  good  we  iear  of  ourselves, 
which  others  assume,  but  do  not  verj  weR 
know,  rather  than  from  the  evil  we  feel  in  our- 
selves, and  which  we  therefore  ought  to  be  too 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  to  take  our  opinion 
of  ourselves  firom  what  we  hear  from  others. 

Un|ovemed  sensibility  is  apt  to  |i^e,&  verong 
direction  to  ito  anxieties ;  and  ito  antction  often 
Alls  short  of  the  true  end  of  friendship.  If  the 
object  of  ito  regard  happen  to  be  sick,  what 
inouiries  f  what  prescription !  what  an  accumu- 
lation is  made  of  cases  in  which  the  remedy  ito 
fondness  suggesto  has  been  successfblf  What 
an  unailfecled  tondemess  for  the  perishiDg  body ! 
Tet  is  this  sensibility  equally  alive  to  the  im- 
mortal intsresto  of  the  suffbrer  1  Is  it  not  silent 
and  at  ease  when  it  .oontemplates  the  dearest 
friend  persisting  in  opinions  essentially  dan- 
gerous; in  practices  unquestionably  wrong? 
Ifoes  it  not  riew  all  this,  not  only  without  a 
generous  ardour  to  point  out  the  peril,  and  rescue 
the  friend ;  but  if  Oiat  friend  be  supposed  to  be 
dying,  dbes  it  not  even  make  it  the  erUerion  of 
kmdhess  to  let  her  die,  undeceived  as  to  her  true 
stato  7  What  a  want  of  real  sensibility,  to  foel 
for  the  pain  but  not  for  the  danger  oT  those  we 
love7  Now  see  what  sort  of  sensibility  the 
Bible  teaches?  *  Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother 
in  thine  heart,  but  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke 
him,  and  shalt  not  suffer  sin  upon  him.**  But 
let  that  tenderness  which  shrinks  from  the  idea 
of  expoeing  what  it  loves  to  a  motoentary  pang 


•  LeviUeoi,  xix.  r 
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figure  to  itaelf  the  btie  poMibibilitj,  tfaat  the 
object  of  its  own  fiind  affsctioo  may  not  be  the 
object  of  Di?mo  favour !  Let  it  shnnk  from  the 
hare  conjecture,  that  *  the  fiimiliar  friend  with 
whom  It  has  taken  sweet  oonnseV  is  gtang 
down  to  the  gates  of  death,  iftirepenting,  unpre- 
pared and  jet  unwarned ! 

But  mere  human  sensibility  goes  a  diof  ter 
way  to  work.  Not  being  able  to  giTe  its  friend 
the  pain  of  hearing  her  nults  or  of  knowing  her 
danger,  it  works  itself  up  into  the  quieting  de- 
lusion that  no  danger  exists,  at  least  not  for  the 
objects  of  its  own  afiection ;  it  gratifies  itself  by 
inventing  a  salvation  so  comprehensive  as  shau 
take  in  all  itself  bves  with  all  their  ftults ;  it 
creates  to  its  own  fond  heart  an  ideal  and  ezag. 
gerated  divine  mercy,  which  shall  pardon  and 
receive  all  in  whom  this  blind  sensibility  has 
an  interest,  whether  they  be  good  or  whether 
they  be  eviL 

In  regard  to  its  application  to  religious  pur- 
poses,  it  is  a  test  that  sensibility  has  received 
Its  true  direction  when  it  is  supremely  turned 
to  the  love  of  God :  for  to  possess  an  overflowing 
fondness  for  our  fellow-creatures  and  fellow- 
sinners,  and  to  be  cold  and  insensible  to  the 
essence  of  goodness  and  perfection,'  Is  an  incon- 
sistency to  which  the  feeling  heart  is  awfully 
liable.  God  has  himself  the  first  claim  to  the 
sensibility  he  bestowed.  *  He  Jint  loved  us  :* 
this  is  a  natural  cause  of  love.  *H«  loved  us 
while  we  were  sinners  :*  this  is  a  supernatural 
cause.  He  continues  to  love  us  though  we  ne- 
glect hia  favours  and  slight  his  mercies :  this 
would  wear  out  any  earthly  kindness.  He 
forgives  us,  not  petty  neglects,  not  occasional 
slights,  but  grievous  sins,  repeated  ofiences, 
broken  vows,  and  unrequited  love.  What  hu- 
man friendship  performs  c^ces  so  calculated  to 
touch  the  soul  of  sensibility  ? 

Those  young  women  in  whom  feeling  h  in* 
dulged  to  the  exclusion  of  reason  and  examina- 
,  tion,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  the  dupes  of  prau- 
dice,  rash  decisions,  and  false  judgment  The 
understanding  having  but  little  power  over  the 
will,  their  afiections  are  not  well  poised,  and 
their  minds  are  kept  in  a  stfite  ready  to  be  acted 
upcm  by  the  fluctuations  of  alternate  impulses ; 
by  sudden  and  varybg  impressions ;  by  casual 
and  contradictory  circumstances ;  and  by  emo- 
tions excited  by  every  accident  Instead  of 
being  guided  by  the  broad  views  of  generd 
truth,  instead  of  having  one  fixed  principle,  they 
are  driven  on  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  moment 
And  this  impetuosity  blinds  the  judgment  as 
much  as  it  misleads  the  conduct;  m>  that  for 
want  of  a  habit  of  cool  investigation  and  inquiry, 
they  meet  every  event  without  any  previously 
formed  opinion  or  settled  rule  of  action.  And 
as  they  do  not  accustom  themselves  to  appro- 
ciate  the  real  value  of  things,  their  attention  is 
as  likely  to  be  led  away  by  the  under  parts  of  a 
subject,  as  to  seize  on  the  leadin|r  feature,  llie 
same  eagerness  of  mind  which  hmders  the  ope- 
ration  of  the  discriminating  faculty  leads  ahnto 
the  error  of  determining  on  the  rectitude  of  an 
action  by  its  success,  and  to  that  of  making  the 
event  of  an  undertaking  decide'  on  its  justice 
or  propriety :  it  also  leads  to  that  superficial  and 
erroneous  ^ay  of  judging  which  fastens  on  ex- 


ceptions, if  they  make  in  cor  own  fevour,  ai 
grounds  of  reasoaing,  while  they  lead  us  to  over- 
kx>k  received  and  general  rules  which  tend  to 
establish  a  doctrine  contrary  to  our  wishes. 

Open-hearted,  indiscreet  girls,  often  pick  up 
a  few  strong  nodons,  which  are  as  false  in  thenw 
selves  as  they  are  popular  among  the  class  in  - 
question:  such  as*  that  warm  friends  must  make 
warm  enemies  f — ^that  *  the  generous  love  and 
hate  with  all  their  heart;*  that  *a  refiurmed  rake 
makes  the  best  husband;' — that  *  there  is  no 
medium  in  marriage,  but  that  it  is  a  state  of 
exquisite  happiness  or  exquisite  misery  ;*  with 
many  other  doctrines  of  equal  currency  and 
equal  soundness!  These  they  consider  as  axiomsi 
and  adopt  them  as  rules  of  life.  From  the  two 
first  of  these  oracular  sayings,  girls  are  in  no 
small  danger  of  becoming  uinusl  throo^  the 
very  warmth  of  their  heslts :  ror  they  will  ac- 
quire a  habit  of  making  their  estimate  of  the 
(food  or  ill  quality  of  others  merely  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  kindness 
which  the^  themselves  have  received  fit>m  them. 
Their  estimation  of  general  character  is  thus 
fermed  on  insulated  and  partial  grounds ;  on  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  personal  predilection 
or  personal  pique.  Kindness  to  themselves  or 
their  friencD  involves  all  ponible  excellence; 
neglect,  all  imaginable  defects.  fVieodship  and 
gratitude  can  and  should  go  a  great  way ;  but  as 
they  cannot  convert  vice  into  virtue,  so  they 
ought  never  to  convert  troth  into  felsehood. 
And  it  may  be  the  more  necessary  to  be  upon 
our  guard  in  this  instuice,  because  the  very 
idea  of  gratitude  may  mislead  us,  by  converting 
injustice  into  the  semUanee  of  a  mtne.  Warm 
expressions  should  therefore  be  limited  to  the  eoiw 
veying  a  sense  of  our  own  individual  obligations 
wbicli  are  real,  rather  than  employed  to  give  an 
impression  of  general  excellence  m  the  person 
who  has  obli^^  us,  which  may  be  imaginary. 
A  good  man  is  still  good,  though  it  may  not  have 
falfen  in  his  way  to  oUige  or  serve  ««,  nay, 
though  he  may  nave  neglected,  or  even  unin* 
tentbnafly  hurt  us  t  and  sin  is  still  sin,  though 
committed  by  the  person  in  the  world  to  whom 
we  are  the  most  obliged,  and  whoin  we  best  love. 

There  is  danger  lest  our  exoeoiye  commen- 
dation of  our  friends,  merely  as  such,  may  be 
derived  from  vanity  as  well  as  gratitude.  WnHe 
we  only  appear  to  be  triumphing  in  the  virtues 
of  our  fnend,  we  may  be  guilty  of  self^xim- 
plaoency ;  the  person  so  excellent  is  the  person 
who  distinguishes  u$,  and  we  are  too  apt  to  in- 
sert iirto  the  general  eulogium  the  dutincticni 
we  ourselves  have  receive  from  him  who  is 
himself  so  much  distinffoished  by  others. 

With  respect  to  that  fetal  and  most  indelicateii 
nay  gross  maxim,  that  a  *  reformed  rake  makes , 
the  Mst  husband,*  (an  aphorism  to  which  the 
principles  and  happiness  of  so  many  young  wt^ 
men  have  been  sacrificed) — it  goes  upon  the 
preposterous  ikupposition,  not  only  that  eflfects  do 
not  fellow  causes,  but  that  ihey  oppoeo  them ; 
on  the  supposition,  that  habitual  vice  creates 
rectitude  of  character,  and  that  ain  produoet 
happiness :  thus  flatiy  contradicting  what  tht 
moral  government  of  God  uniformly  exhibits  in 
the  course  of  human  events ;  and  what  reveb 
tion  so  evidenUy  and  universally  teaches. 
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For  it  alkNikl  be  obwrved  that  the  refamnation 
IS  generally,  if  not  always  ■iippoted  to  be  brought 
whont  by  tiie  all-oonquering  force  of  ftmale 
eharma.  Let  bat  a  prtmigate  youn^  man  baye  a 
point  to  carry  by  winning  theafifectionB  of  avain 
and  thoogbtlees  girl ;  he  will  begin  his  attack 
opoa  her  heart  by  andermining  her  religbm 
principles,  and  artfally  removing  erery  impedi- 
ment which  might  ha?e  obstructMl  her  receifing 
the  addresses  of  a  man  withoot  character.  And 
while  he  will  lead  her  not  to  hear  without  ridi- 
cule the  mention  of  that  chanp;e  of  heart  which 
Scripture  teaches  and  ezpenenee  proves,  that 
the  power  of  Divine  grace  can  work  on  a  vicious 
character ;  while  he  wiD  teach  her  to  sneer  at  a 
ehange  which  he  would  treat  with  contempt,  be- 
cause  he  denies  the  possibility  of  so  strange  and 
miraculous  a  conversion ;  yet  he  will  not  scru- 
ple to  swear  that  the  power  of  her  beauty  has 
worked  a  revdution  in  his  own  loose  practices 
which  is  eqnaDy  complete  and  instantaneous. 

But  supposing  his  reformation  to  be  genuine, 
it  would  even  then  by  no  means  involve  the 
truth  of  her  propuotion,  that  past  fiberti^i8m  in- 
sures future  folicity;  yet  man^  a  weak  girl, 
eonfirmed  in  this  palatable  doctrine  by  examples 
sIm  has  frequently  admired  of  those  surprising 
reformations  so  conveniently  efibcted  in  the  last 
scene  of  most  of  our  comedies,  has  not  scrupled 
le  risk  her  earthly  and  eternal  happiness  with  a 
man,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  ascribe  to  the  in- 
fluence of  her  beauty  that  power  of  changing 
the  heart  which  he  impiously  denies  to  Omni- 
potence itself. 

As  to  the  last  of  these  practical  aphorisms, 
that  *  there  is  no  medium  in  marriage,  but  that 
it  is  a  state  of  exquisite  happiness  or  exquisite 
misery  ;*  this,  though  not  e(|aally  sinftil,  is  equal- 
\jf  delusive ;  for  marriage  is  only  one  modifica- 
tion of  human  lifo,  and  human  Hfe  is  not  com- 
monly in  itself  a  state  of  exquisite  extremes ; 
but  is  for  the  most  part  that  mixed  and  mode- 
rate state,  BO  naturally  dreaded  by  those  who  set^ 
out  with  fancying  this  world  a  state  of  rapture ; 
and  so  naturally  expected  by  those  who  know  it 
to  be  a  state  of  probation  and  discipline.  Mar- 
riage, therefore,  b  only  one  condition,  and  often 
the  best  condition,  of  that  imperfect  stale  of  be- 
ing which,  though  seldom  yerj  exquisite,  is  often 
very  tolerable ;  and  which  may  yield  much  com- 
fort to  those  who  do  not  knk  for  constant  trans- 
port But  unfortunately,  those  who  find  them- 
selves  disappointed  of  the  uneeasmg  raptures 
they  had  anticipated  in  marriage  disdaining  to 
stt  down  with  so  poor  a  provision  as  comfort, 
and  scorning  the  acceptance  of  that  moderate 
lot  which  Providence  eommonly  bestows  with  a 
view  to  check  despondency  and  to  repress  pre- 
sumption, give  themselves  up  to  the  o^er  alter- 
native ;  and,  by  abandoning  their  hearts  to  dis- 
content, make  to  themselm  that  misery  with 
which  their  forvid  imagination  had  filled  the  op- 
posite  scale. 

•  The  truth  ii,  these  young  ladies  are  very  apt 
to  |nok  up  their  opinions,  less  firom  the  divines 
than  the  poets ;  and  the  poets,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  they  are  some  of  the  best  embellishers 
of  lifo,  are  not  juite  the  safest  conductors  through 
it  In  traveUing  through  a  wilderness,  though 
W9  avail  ourselves  of  the  harmony  of  singing 


birds  to  sender  the  grove  deligbtftd,  yet  we  neve* 
think  of  following  Uiem  as  guides  to  conduct  us 
through  its  labyrmths. 

Those  women  in  whom  the  natural  defects  of 
a  warm  temper  have  been  strengthened  by  an 
education  which  fosters  their  faults,  are  very 
dexterous  in  availing  themselves  of  a  hint,  when 
it  favours  a  ruling  inclination,  sooths  vanity,  iiw 
dulges  indolence,  or  gratifies  their  love  of  power. 
They  have  heard  so  often  from  their  favourite 
sentimental  authors,  and  their  more  flattering 
male  friends,  *  that  when  nature  denied  them 
strength,  she  gave  them  fascinating  graces  in 
compensation;  that  their  strength  consists  in 
their  weakness;*  and  that* they  are  endowed 
with  arts  of  persuasion  which  supply  the  absence 
of  force,  and  the  place  of  roason  ;*  that  they  may 
learn,  in  time,  to  pride  themselves  on  that  very 
weakness,  and  to  become  vain  of  their  imperfec 
tions ;  till  at  length  they  begin  to  claim  for  their 
defects  not  only  pardon,  but  admiration.  Hence 
they  acquire  a  nabit  of  cherishing  a  species  of 
feeung  which,  if  not  checked,  terminates  in  ex- 
cessive selfishness;  they  learn  to  produce  their 
inability  to  bear  contradiction  as  a  proof  of  their 
tenderness ;  and  to  indulge  in  that  sort  of  irrita- 
bility in  all  that  relates  to  themselves,  which  in- 
evitably leads  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  interest 
in  the  su^rin^  of  others.  Instead  of  exercising 
their  sensibihty  in  the  wholesome  duty  of  re 
lieving  distress  and  visiting  scenes  of  sorrow 
that  sensibility  itself  is  pleaded  as  a  reason  for 
their  not  being  able  to  endure  siffhts  of  wo,  and 
fbr  shunningUie  distress  it  should  be  exerted  in 
removing.  That  exquisite  sense  of  fooling  which 
God  implanted  in  the  heart  as  a  stimulus  to 
quicken  us  in  relieving  the  miseries  of  others,  is 
thus  introverted,  and  learns  to  consider  self  not 
as  the  agent,  but  the  object  of  compassion.  Ten- 
demess  is  made  an  excuse  for  being  hard-heart- 
ed ;  and  instead  of  drying  the  weeping  eyes  of 
others,  this  false  delicacy  reserves  its  selfish  and 
ready  tears  for  the  more  elegant  and  lees  expen- 
sive sorrows  of  the  meking  novel,  or  the  pathetic 
.tragedy. 

When  feeling  stimulates  only  to  self-indul- 
gence ;  when  tne  more  exquisite  afleotions  of 
sympathy  and  pity  evaporate  in  sentiment,  in- 
stead of  flowing  out  in  active  charity,  and  afford- 
ing assistance,  protection,  or  consolation  to  every 
species  of  distress  within  its  reach,  it  is  an  evi- 
dence  that  the  feeling  is  of  a  spurious  kind ;  and 
instead  of  being  nourished  as  an  amiable  tender- 
ness, it  should  be'  subdued  as  a  fond  and  base 
self-love. 

That  idleness,  to  whose  cruel  inroads  many 
women  of  fortune  are  unhappily  exposed,  from 
not  having  been  trained  to  consider  wholesome 
occupation,  vigorous  exertion,  and  systematio 
employment,  as  making  part  of  the  indispensable 
duties  and  pleasures  of  lifo,  lays  them  open  to  a 
thousand  evib  of  this  kind,  from  which  the  use. 
ful  and  the  busy  are  exempted ;  and,  perhaps,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  pitiable  object 
than  a  woman  with  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  her  hands,  who,  never 
having  been  taught  the  conscientious  use  of 
either  souanders  both  at  random,  or  rather  moul 
dors  both  away,  without  plan,  without  principle 
imd  without  pleasure :  all  whose  projects  begin 
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•nd  tenniiiAte  in  mIT;  who  oonaiden  the  iMtof 
the  world  only  as  Uiey  maj  be  lobtenrient  to 
her  gratification ;  and  to  whom  it  nerer  oeearTOd, 
that  both  htr  time  and  mooej  were  given  Cat  the 
gratification  and  good  of  others. 

It  b  not  moch  to  the  credit  of  the  other  aez, 
that  they  now  and  then  lend  themeelvee  to  the 
indolgeace  of  thia  aelfiah  nirit  in  their  wirea, 
and  cherish  by  a  kind  of  &be  fondness  those 
faolta  which  should  be  oombatted  br  food  sense 
and  a  reasonable  ooantoractkm ;  slothfblly  pre- 
ftrring  a  litUe  &]se  peace,  the  porchase  of  pre- 
cacioos  qoiet,  and  the  popolar  reputation  of  good 
nature,  to  the  higher  do^  of  ibnninr  the  mind, 
fixing  the  pindiples,  and  strengthemng  the  cha- 
racter of  ner  with  whom  they  are  connec^tod. 
Perhaps  too,  a  little  vanity  in  the  hosband  helps 
oat  his  ffood  nature ;  he  secretly  rewards  him- 
self  ^r  his  sacrifiice  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
superiority ;  he  feels  a  self-oompUcency  in  his 
patient  condescension  to  her  weakness,  which 
Ucitiy  flatters  his  own  strength :  and  he  is,  as 
it  were,  paid  for  stooping,  by  Uie  increased  sense 
of  his  own  taUness.  Seeing  also,  perhaps,  but 
littie  of  other  women,  he  is  taught  to  believe  that 
they  are  all  pretty  much  alike,  and  that,  as  a 
man  of  sense,  be  must  content  himself  with  what 
he  takes  to  be  the  common  lot  Whereas,  in 
truth,  by  his  misplaced  indulgence,  he  has  ra- 
ther made  his  own  lot  than  drawn  it ;  and  thus, 
through  an  indolent  despair  in  the  husband  of 
being  able  to  efiect  any  amendment  by  opposi- 
tion, and  through  the  want  of  that  sound  afiection 
which  Ubours  to  improve  and  exalt  the  character 
of  ite  object;  it  happens,  that  many  a  helpless, 
fretful,  and  daudlinff  wiie  aequires  a  more  pow- 
erfhl  ascendancy  than  the  most  discreet  and 
amiable  woman;  and  that  the  most  absduto  fe- 
male  t^rranny  is  established  by  these  sickly  and 
camicious  humours. 

The  poete  again,  who,  to  do  them  instiee,  are 
alwavs  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  when  any 
mischief  is  to  be  done,  have  contributed  their 
fhU  share  towards  confirming  these  feminine 
fellies:  they  have  strengthened  by  adulatory 
maxims,  sung  b  seducing  strains,  those  fiinlte 
which  their  talenta  and  their  influence  shojild 
have  been  employed  in  cocrecting..  By  feir  and 
youthi^il  females,  an  argument  drawn  from 
sound  experienoe  and  real  life,  is  commonly  re* 
polled  by  a  stanza  or  a  sonnet ;  and  a  ooaptot  is 
oonsidered  as  nearly  of  the  same  validitv  with 
a  text  When  ladies  are  complimented  with 
being 

nae  by  defect  aad  daUeatsly  weak 

is  not  a  standard  of  feebleness  held  out  to  them, 
to  which  vanity  will  gladly  resort,  and  to  which 
softness  and  indolence  can  easily  act  up,  or  ra- 
ther act  dmn,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion? 

When  ladies  are  told  by  the  same  misleading, 
but  to  them,  high  authority,  that 'smiles  and 
tears  are  the  irresistible  arms  with  which  nature 
nas  fiimished  the  weak  fer  conquering  the 
strong,'  will  they  not  eagerly  fly  to  this  cheap 
and  ready  artillery,  instead  of  labouring  to  fur- 
nish themselves  with  a  reasonaUe  mind,  an  equa- 
ble temper,  and  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  7 


Bvery  animal  is  endowed  by  nfovidep^  wA 
the  peculiar  powers  adapted  to  ite  nntnre  and 
ite  wanta ;  while  none,  except  the  homan,  by 
grafttnjr  art  on  natural  sagacity,injures  or  mars 
ue  gift.  Spoilt  women,  who  fenc^  there  is 
som^ing  move  jmefommt  and  alluring  in  the 
muUble  graces  of  caprice,  than  in  the  monoto- 
nous smoothness  of  an  even  temper ;  and  who 
also  having  heard  moch,  as  was  observed  be- 
fere,  about  their  *  amiable  weaknesa,'  learn  to 
look  about  them  fiir  the  best  succedanenm  to 
stren|rUi,  the  supposed  absence  of  which,  they 
sometimes  endeavour  to  supply  by  artifice.  By 
this  engine  the  weakest  woman  fireqoenUy  fer- 
nishes  the  converse  to  the  femoos  reply  of  the 
French  minister,  who,  when  he  was  aorased  of 
governing  the  mind  of  tbat  feeble  queen,  Ifary 
de  Medicis,  by  sorcery,  replied,  *  that  the  eely 
sorcery  he  had  used,  was  toat  influence  whidi 
strong  minds  naturally  have  over  weak  ones.' 

^t  though  it  be  feir  so  to  study  the  tempers, 
defects,  and  weaknesses  of  others,  as  to  convert 
our  knowledge  of  them  to  the  promotion  of  their 
benefit  and  our  own ;  and  thoogh  it  be  making 
a  lawibl  use  of  our  penetration  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  feulto  of  others  fer  *  their  good  to  edifice 
tion ;'  vet  all  deviations  firom  the  straight  line 
of  tnitn  and  simplicity ;  every  ptot  in^liooslv 
to  turn  influence  to  onfeir  account ;  all  contri 
vances  to  extort  from  a  bribed  complaisance 
what  reason  and  justioe  would  reAwe  to  our 
wishes;  these  are  some  of  the  operations  of  that 
k>westand  most  despicable  engine,  selfish  cun- 
ning,  by  which  UtUa  mhM  aamtUvmn  gsvcrw 

And,  nnfertnnately,  women  from  their  natural 
desire  to  please,  and  from  their  sometimee  doubt, 
injjf  by  what  means  this  grand  end  may  be  best 
efteotod,  are  in  more  danger  of  being  led  into 
dissimulation  than  men;  fer  dissimulation  is 
the  result  of  weakness;  it  is  the  refuge  of  doubt 
and  distrust,  rather  than  of  conscious  strength, 
the  dangers  of  which  lie  another  way.  Fnmk. 
ness,  truth,  and  simplicity,  therefere,  as  they 
are  inexpressihly  charming,  so  are  they  peco. 
liarly  commendable  in  women ;  and  noUy  evince 
that  while  the  possessors  of  them  wish  to  please 
(and  why  should  they  not  wish  it  7)  they  die- 
dain  to  have  reoourM  to  auT  thing  but  what  is 
feir,  and  just,  and  honourable  to  efiect  it ;  that 
they  scorn  to  attain  the  most  desired  end  by  any 
but  the  most  kwfbl  means.  The  beauty  of 
simplicity  is  indeed  so  intimately  feH  and  gene- 
rally acknowledged  by  all  who  have  a  troe  taste 
fer  perspnal,  mml,  or  inteUectoal  beauty,  that 
women  of  the  deepeat  dissimulation  often  find 
their  account  in  assuming  an  extsrior  the  most 
fereign  to  their  character,  and  exhibiting  the 
most  engaging  mattaeU.  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
much  art  uey  put  in  practice  in  order  to  appear 
naftirsZ;  and  the  deep  d§$igm  which  is  est  at 
work  to  displajr  aw^ficiiy.  And,  indeed,  this 
feigned  simplicity  is  the  most  misduevoos,  be- 
cause the  most  engaging  of  all  the  Proteus  feras 
which  artifice  can  put  on.  For  the  most  free 
and  bold  sentimento  have  been  sometimes  ha- 
zarded with  fetel  success  under  this  unsufpeet 
ed  mask.  And  an  innocent,  quiet,  indolent,  ar^ 
lees  manner,  has  been  adopted  as  the  most  re 
fined  and  unfluccessfiil  accompaniment  of  seati 
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meiite,  :d6a0«  an^  cMgns,  neither  artleee,  quiet, 
nor  innocent 


CHAP.XVII^ 

Oh  diMnpatum,  aM  the  modem  habiU  qffaekion- 
abU  life. 

Pe&hafs  the  interests  of  true  friendship,  ele- 
fant  conversation,  mental  improvement,  social 
pleasure,  maternal  duty,  and  conjugal  comfort, 
never  received  such  a  blow  as  when  Fashion 
issued  out  that  arbitrary  and  universal  decree, 
that  even  body  must  be  aequairUed  voHh  every 
i  body  ;  together  with  that  consequent,  authori. 
tative,  but  rather  inconvenient  clause  that  every 
body  must  also  go  every  where  every  night.  The 
implicit  and  ifevout  obedience  paid  to  this  law, 
is  incompatible  with  the  very  being  of  friend- 
■hip;  for  as  the  circle  of  acqiiaintance  expands, 
and  it  will  be  continually  expanding,  the  afiec 
tions  will  be  beaten  out  into  such  thin  lamina, 
as  to  leave  little  solidity  remaining.  The  heart 
which  is  continually  exhaustinf  itself  in  profes- 
sions,  grows  cold  and  hard.  The  feelings  of 
kindness  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  expres- 
sion  of  it  becomes  more  diifuse  and  indiscrimi. 
nate.  The  very  traces  of*  simplicity  and  Godly 
sincerity,'  in  a  delicate  female,  wear  away  im. 
perceptibly  by  constant  collision  with  the  world 
at  large.  And  perhaps  no  woman  takes  so  little 
interest  in  the  happiness  of  her  real  friends,  as 
she  whose  affections  are  incessantly  evaporat- 
mg  in  universal  civilities ;  as  she  who  is  saying 
fond  und  flattering  things  at  randpm,  to  a  circle 
of  five  hundred  people  every  night 
^  The  decline  and  fall  of  animated  and  instruc 
tive  conversation,  has  been  in  a  good  measure 
effected  by  this  barbarous  project  of  assembling 
en  masse.  An  excellent  prelate,*  with  whose 
friendship  the  author  was  long  honoured,  and 
who  himself  excelled  in  the  art  of  conversation, 
nsed  to  remark,  that  a  few  years  had  brought 
about  a  great  revolution  in  the  manners  of  so- 
ciety ;  that  it  used  to  be  the  custom,  previously 
to  going  into  company,  to  think  that  something 
was  to  be  communicated  or  received,  taught  or 
learnt ;  that  the  powers  of  the  understanding 
were  expected  to  be  brought  into  exercise,  and 
that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  quicken  the 
mind,  by  reading  and  thinking,  for  the  share 
the  individual  might  be  expected  to  take  in  the 
genera]  discourse ;  but  that  now,  knowledge  and 
taste,  and  wit,  and  erudition,  seemed  to  be 
scarcely  considered  as  necessary  materials  to 
be  brought  into  the  pleasurable  commerce  of  the 
'world ;  because  now  there  was  tittle  diance  of 
turning  them  to  much  account;  and  therefore, 
be  who  possessed  them,  and  he  who  possessed 
them  qpt,  Vere  nearly  on  a  footing. 

It  is  obvious  also  that  multitumnous  assem- 
)Bes  are  so  little  &vourable  to  that  cheerfulness 
which  it  should  seem  to  be  their  very  end  to 
fromote,  that  if  there  were  any  chemical  pro- 
fess by  which  the  quantum  of  spirits,  animal  or 
intellectual, 'could  be  ascertained,  the  diminu- 
lion  vAuld  be  found  to  have  been  inconceivably 


Vou  I. 


*  Tbe  late  Bishop  Home. 
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great,  since  the  transformation  of  man  and  wo 
man  from  a  social  to  a  gregarious  animal. 

But  if  it  be  true  that  friendship,  society,  and 
cheerfulness,  have  sustained  so  much  injury  by 
this  change  of  manners,  how  much  more  point- 
edly does  the  remark  apply  to  fiunily  happmess; 

Notwithstanding  the  Imown  fluctuation  of 
manners,  and  the  mutability  of  language,  could 
it  be  foreseen  when  the  apostle  Paul  exhorted 
'  married  women  to  be  keepers  at  home,'*  that 
the  time  would  arrive  when  that  very  phrase 
would  be  selected  to  designate  one  of  the  most 
decided  acts  of  dissipation  7  Could  it  be  foreseen 
that  when  a  fine  lady  should  send  out  a  notifi- 
cation  that  on  such  a  night  she  shall  be  at  bomi, 
these  two  significant  words  (besides  imitating 
the  rarity  of  the  thing)  would  present  to  the 
mind  an  image  the  most  undemestic  which  Ian* 
guage  can  convey  7  Could  it  be  anticipated  that 
Die  event  of  one  lady's  beinff  at  home  could  only 
be  effected  by  tbe  universal  concurrence  of  all 
her  acquaintance  to  be  abroad  7  That  so  simple 
an  act  should  require  such  complicated  oo-ope« 
ration  7  And  that  the  rep«;rt  that  one  person 
would  be  found  in  her  own  lUase,  should  ope- 
rate with  such  an  electric  force  as  to  empty  Uie 
houses  of  all  her  friends  7 

My  country  readers,  wno  may  require  to  have 
it  explained  that  these  two  magnetic  words  at 
home,  now  possess  the  powerful  influence  of 
drawing  together  every  thing  Jlne  within  the 
sphere  of  their  attraction,  may  need  also  to  be 
apprized,  that  the  guests  aif\erwards  ars  not  ask- 
ed what  was  said  by  the  company,  but  whether 
the  crowd  was  prodigious ;  the  rule  for  deciding 
on  the  merit  of  a  facuiionable  society,  not  beini 
by  the  taste  or  the  spirit,  but  by  the  score  and 
the  hundred.  The  question  of  pleasure,  like  t 
parliamentary  question,  is  now  carried  by  num- 
bers. And  when  two  parties  modish,  like  two 
parties  political,  are  run  one  against  another  on 
the  same  night,  the  same  kind  of  mortification 
attends  the  leader  of  a  defeated  minority,  the 
same  triumph  attends  the  exulting  earner  of 
superior  narobers,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
The  scale  of  enjoyment  is  rated  by  the  measure 
of  fatigue,  and  the  quantity  of  inconvenience 
furnisl^s  the  standard  of  gratification:  the 
smallness  of  the  dimensions  to  which  each  per- 
son  is  limited  on  account  of  the  multitudes 
which  must  divide  among  them  a  certain  i^iven 
space,  adds  to  the  sum  iMi  of  general  delight ;. 
the  aggregate  of  pleasure  is  produced  by  the 
proportion  of  individual  suffering ;  and  not  till 
every  guest  feels  herself  in  the  state  of  a  cat  in- 
an  exhausted  receiver,  does  the  delighted  host- 
ess attain  the  consummation  of  that  renown 
which  is  derived  from  such  overflowm^  rooms 
as  shall  throw  all  her  competitors  at  a  disgrace- 
fbl  distance. 

An  eminent  divine  has  said,  that  either  per- 
severance in  prayer  will  malce  a  man  leave  off 
sinning,  or  a  continuance  in  sin  will  make  him 
leave  off  prayer.*  This  remark  may  be  accom. 
modated  to  those  ladies  wh'H  w'^ile  ^ey  are  de 
voted  to  the  enjoyments  ol  Jie  worlo,  yet  rt»ai«» 
considerable  solicitude  for  the  instructiou  of 
their  daughters.  But  if  they  are  really  in  earliest 
to  give  them  a  christian  education,  they  must 
themselves  renounee  a  dissipated  life.    Or  if 
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they  resolve  to  pursue  the  chase  of  pleasure,  they 
must  renounce  this  prime  duty.  Contraries  can- 
not  unite.  The  moral  nurture  of  a  tall  daughter 
can  no  more  be  administered  by  a  mother  whose 
time  is  absorbed  by  crowds  abroad,  than,  the 
physica]  nurture  of  her  infant  o&pring  can  be 
supplied  by  her  in  a  perpetual  absence  from 
home.  And  is  not  that  a  preposterous  affection, 
which,  ailer  leading  a  mother  to  devote  a  few 
months  to  the  inferior  duty  of  furnishing  ali- 
ment to  the  mere  animal  life,  allows  her  to  de- 
sert her  post  when  the  more  important  moral 
and  intellectual  cravings  require  sustenance? 
Ibis  great  object  is  not  to  be  effected  with  the 
^reds  and  parings  rounded  off  from  the  circle 
of  a  dissipated  life ;  but  in  order  to  its  adequate 
execution,  the  mother  should  carry  it  on  with 
the  same  spirit  and  perseverance  at  home,  which 
the  father  thinks  it  necessary  to  be  exerting 
abroad  in  his  public  duty  or  professional  en- 
gagement 

The  usual  vindication  (and  in  theory  it  has  a 
plansible  sound)  which  has  been  oflfered  for  the 
large  portion  of  time  spent  by  women  in  ac- 
quiring ornamental  talente  is,  that  they  are  cal- 
culated to  make  the  possessor  love  home,  and 
that  tliey  innocently  fill  up  the  hours  of  leisure. 
The  plea  has  indeed  so  promuing  an  appear- 
ance, that  it  is  worth  inquiring  whether  it  be  in 
fact  true.  Do  we  then,  on  feirly  pursuing  the 
inquiry,  discover  that  those  who  have  spent  most 
time  in  such  light  acquisitions,  are  really  re- 
markable fer  loving  home,  or  staying  quietly 
there  7  or  that  when  there,  they  are  sedulous  in 
taming  time  to  the  best  account  1  I  speak  not 
of  that  rational  and  respectable  class  of  women, 
who,  applym^  (as  many  of  them  do)  these  ele- 
gant  talente  to  their  true  purpose,  employ  them 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  of  better  occupations, 
and  to  embellish  the  leisure  of  a  life  actively 
good.  But  do  we  generally  see  that  even  the 
most  valuable  and  sober  part  of  the  reigning  fe- 
male  acquisitions  leads  their  possessor  to  scenes 
most  fevourable  to  the  enjoyment  of  them  ?  to 
scenes  which  we  should  naturally  suppose  she 
would  seek,  in  order  to  the  more  effectual  culti- 
vation  of  such  rational  pleasures  7  To  learn  to 
endure,  to  enjoy,  and  to  adorn  solitude,  seems 
to  be  one  great  end  for  bestowin?  accomplish- 
mente,  instead  of  making  them  uie  motive  for 
hurrying  those  who  have  acquired  them  into 
crowds,  in  order  for  their  most  effecttial  dis- 
pUy. 

Would  not  those  delightful  pursuits,  botany 
and  drawing,  for  instance,  seem  likely  to  court 
the  fields,  the  woods,  and  gardens  of  the  pater- 
nal seat,  as  more  congenial  to  their  nature,  and 
more  appropriate  to  their  exercise,  than  barren 
watering  places,  destitute  of  a  tree,  or  an  herb, 
or  a  flower,  and  not  affording  an  hour's  interval 
from  successive  pleasures,  to  profit  by  the  scene, 
even  it  abounded  withihe  whole  vegetoble  world, 
from  the  *■  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  ue  hyssop  on 
the  wall' 

From  the  mention  of  watering  places,  may 
the  author  be  allowed  to  suggest  a  few  remarks 
on  the  ev'iU  which  have  arisen  fVom  the  general 
conspiracy  of  the  gay  to  usurp  the  regions  of 
the  sick ;  and  from  their  converting  the  health- 
restoring  fountains,  meant  as  a  refuge  for  dis- 


ease, into  the  resorU  of  vanity  for  those  who 
have  no  jdisease  but  idleaeis  7 

This  inability  of  sUying  at  home,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  infallible,  so  it  is  one  of  the  numi 
dangeroas  symptoms  of  the  reigning  mania.  It 
womd  be  more  itolerable,  did  this  epidemic  ma- 
lady  break  out  only  as  fivmerly  daring  the  win. 
ter,  or  some  one  season.^— Heretofore,  the  tenan- 
try  and  the  poor,  the  natural  dependante  on  the 
rural  mansions  of  the  opulent,  had  some  definite 
period  to  which  they  might  joyfully  look  fer- 
ward  fer  the  approadi  of  those  patrons,  part  of 
whose  business  in  life  it  is  to  influence  by  their 
presence,  to  instruct  by  their  example,  to  sooth 
by  their  kinkness,  and  to  assist  by  their  liberal- 
ity, those  whom  Providence,  ia  the  distribution 
of  human  lots,  has  placed  under  their  more  im- 
mediate protection.  Though  it  would  be  far 
from  truth  to  assert,  that  dissipated  people  are 
never  charitable,  yet  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
dissipation  is  inconsistent  with  the  $pirit  of 
chanty.  That  affecting  precept  fbllowod  by  so 
mcious  a  promise,  *  Never  turn  away  thy  face 
from  any  poor  man,  and  then  the  face  of  the 
Lord  shall  never  be  turned  awa/  from  thee,* 
cannot  literally  mean  that  we  should  gix>e  to  all, 
as  then  we  should  soon  have  nothing  lefl  to  give: 
but  it  seems  to  intimate  the  habitual  attention, 
the  duty  of  inquiring  oat  all  cases  of  distress, 
in  order  to  judge  which  are  fit  to  be  relieved , 
now  fer  this  inquiry,  fer  this  attention,  for  this 
sympathy,  the  dissipated  have  little  taste,  and 
less  leisure.  ^ 

Let  a  reasonable  conjecture  (fer  calculaticii 
would  fail !)  be  made  ofnow  large  a  diminution 
of  the  general  good  has  been  eflbcted  in  this 
single  respect  by  causes  which,  though  they  do 
not  seem  important  in  themselves,  yet  make  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  mischief  arising  from 
modern  manners :  and  I  sp^k  now  to  persons 
who  itaend  to  be  chariteble :  what  a  cteductioo 
will  be  made  from  the  aggregate  of  charity  by 
a  circumstance  apparently  trifling,  when  we 
consider  what  would  be  the  beneficial  effecte  of 
that  regular  bounty  which  must  almost  unavoid- 
ably  result  from  the  evening  walks  of  a  great* 
and  benevolent  family  among  the  cottages  of 
their  own  domain :  tne  thousand  little  acte  of 
comparatively  unexpensive  kindness  whieh  the 
sight  of  petty  wanto  and  difficulties  would  ex- 
cite ;  wante,  which  win  scarcely  be  felt  in  the 
relation;  and  which  will  probably  be  neither 
seen,  nor  felt,  nor  feirly  represented,  in  their 
long  absences,  by  an  agent.  And  what  is  even 
almost  more  than  the  good  done,  i«  the  habit  of 
mind  kept  up  in  those  who  do  iL  Would  not 
this  habit,  exercised  on  the  Christian  principle, 
that  •  even  a  cup  of  cold  water,*  griven  upon  right 
motit>e8t  shall  not  lose  ite  reward ;  while  the  giv- 
ing  *  all  their  |roodB  'to  feed  the  poor,\without 
the  true  princtpie  of  charity,  shall  profit  them 
nothing ;  would  not  this  habit,  I  say,  and  the 
inculcation  of  the  spirit  which  prodoces  it,  be 
almost  the  best  part  of  the  edacation  of  daugh- 
ters.* 

*  Ii  would  be  a  pleasant  Summer  amnseilMnt  fbr  ear 
youn^  ladies  of  fortune,  if  tbey  were  to  prraide  a^soeh 
spinning  feasts  as  are  instituted  at  Nanebam  for  Um 
mt)motion  of  virtue  and  indnstrvtin  tbeir  own  sex. 
Pleasurable  anniversaries  of  this  kind  would  serve  to 
combine  in  the  n^nds  of  tbo  poor  two  ideas  which  oagl* 
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Transplant  this  wealthy  and  boontifol  family 
periodically,  to  the  frivolous  and  uninteresting 
0  bustle  of  the  watering  place ;  there  it  is  not  de- 
nied  that  frequent  public  and  fashionable  acts 
of  charity  maj^  make  a  part  (and  it  is  well  they 
do)  of  the  bu8^le88  and  amusement  of  the  day  ; 
with  this  latter,  indeed,  they  are  sometimes 
good  naturedly  mixed  up.  Bat  how  shall  we 
compare  the  regular  systematical  good  these 
persons  would  be  doing  at  their  own  home,  with 
the  light,  and  amusing,  and  bustling  bounties 
of  the  public  place  T  The  illegal  raiQe  at  the  toy- 
shop, may  relieve,  it  b  true,  seme  distress ;  but 
this  distress,  though  it  mar  be  real,  and  if  real 
it  ought  to  be  relieved,  is  iar  less  easily  ascer- 
tain^ than  the  wants  of  the  poor  round  a  per- 
son's own  neighbourhood,  or  the  debts  of  a  dis- 
tressed  tenant  How  shall  we  compare  the  broad 
stream  of  bounty  which  should  be  flowing 
through,  and  refreshing  whole  districts ;  with 
the  penurious  current  of  the  subscription  break- 
fast  fix  the  needy  musician,  in  which  the  price 
of  the  gift  is  taken  out  in  the  diversion,  and  in 
which  pleasure  dignifies  itself  with  the  name  of 
bountj  7  How  shall  we  compare  the  attention, 
and  time,  and  zeal,  which  would  otherwise,  per- 
hape,  be  devoted  to  the  village  school,  spent  in 
hawking  about  benefit  tickets  for  a  broken  play- 
er, while  the  kindness  of  the  benefactress,  per- 
haps, is  rewarded  by  scenes  in  which  her  oha- 
ritv  is  not  always  repaid  by  the  purity  of  the 
exhibition. 

Far  be  it  firom  the  author  to  wish  to  check 
the  fall  tide  of  charity  wherever  it  is  disposed  to 
flow!  Would  she  could  multiply  the  already 
abundant  streams,  and  behold  every  source  pu- 
rified !  But  in  the  public  resorts  there  are  many- 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  give.  In  the  seques- 
tered,  though  populous  village,  there  is,  perhaps, 
3nly  one  affluent  family:  the  distress  which 
they  do  not  behold  wiU  probably  not  be  attended 
to :  the  distress  which  they  do  not  relieve  will 
probably  not  be  relieved  at  all:  the  wrongs 
which  ih^  do  not  redress  will  go  unredressed  : 
the  oppressei  whom  they  do  not  rescue  will  sink 
nnder  the  tyranny  of  the  oppressor.^ — ^Through 
their  own  rural  domains  too,  charity  runs  in  a 
clearer  current,  and  b  under  less  suspicion  of 
being  polluted  by  that  muddy  tincture  which  it 
IS  sometimes  apt  to  contract  in  passing  through 
the  impure  soil  of  the  world. 

But  to  return  from  this  too  long  digression. 
Tie  old  standing  objection  formerly  brought 
forward  by  the  prejudices  of  the  other  sex,  and 
too  eagerly  laid  hold  on  as  a  shelter  for  indo- 
lence and  ignorance  by  ours,  was,  that  intellec- 
tual accomplishments  too  much  absorbed  the 
thoughts  and  affections,  took  women  off  from 
the  necessary  attention  to  domestic  duties,  and 
superinduced  a  contempt  or  neglect  of  whatever 
was  useful  It  is  peculiarly  the  character  of  the 
pMsent  day  to  detect  absurd  opinions,  and  ex- 

MVtr  to  be  ssperatad,  bat  wUeh  fJbey  are  not  rery  for- 
i*a.id  to  onite-tbat  the  neat  wish  U  to  make  tbem  JUff^ 
IS  well  at  ffood.  Oeeauonal  approximations  of  the  rich 
and  poor,  for  the  porposea  of  reliefand  instruction,  and 
aaaual  meetings  fbr  the  purpose  of  inaoeent  ptoairare, 
woold  do  moeh  towards  wearing  away  diseontont,  and 
ibe  conviction  that  the  rich  really  take  an  interest  in 
thoir  comfort,  wonld  eontribnte  to  reconcile  the  lower 
claas  to  that  state  in  whieh  it  baa  pleased  God  to  place 


pose  plausible  -theories  by  the  simple  and  deci- 
sive answer  of  experiment ;  and  it  b  presumed 
that  thb  popular  error,  as  well  as  others,  is  daily 
receiving  the  refiitation  of  actual  experbnce. 
For  it  cannot  surely  be  maintained  on  ground 
that  b  any  longer  tenable,  that  acquirements 
truly  rational  are  celculated  to  draw  oQ  the 
mind  from  real  duties.  Whatever  removes  pre- 
judices, whatever  stimulates  industry,  whatever 
rectifies  the  judgment,  whatever  corrects  self- 
conceit,  whatever  purifies  the  taste,  and  raises 
the  understanding,  will  be  likely  to  contribute 
to  moral  excellence :  to  woman  moral  excellence 
is  the  grand  object  of  education :  and  of  moral 
excellence,  domestic  life  iis  to  woman  the  proper 
sphere. 

Count  over  the  list  of  females  who  have  made 
shipwreck  of  their  fame  and  virtue,  and  have 
furnished  the  most  lamentable  examples  of  the 
dereliction  of  family  duties ;  and  the  number 
will  not  be  found  considerable  who  have  been 
led  astray  by  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  And 
if  a  §ew  deplorable  instances  of  this  kind  hb  pro- 
duced, it  will  commonly  be  found  that  there  was 
little  infusion  in  the  minds  of  such  women  of 
that  correcting  principle  without  which  all  other 
knowledge  only  *  pu£^th  up.* 

The  time  nightly  expended  in  bte  female  vi- 
gib  b  expended  by  the  light  of  far  other  lamps 
than  those  which  are  fed  by  the  students  oil  * 
and  if  families  are  to  be  found  who  are  neglect- 
ed through  too  much  study  in  the  mbtress,  it 
will  probably  be  proved  to  be  Hoyle  and  not 
Homer,  who  has  robbed  her  children  of  her 
time  and  affections.  For  one  family  which  has 
been  neglected  by  the  Bother^s  passion  for 
books,  an  hundred  have  been  deserted  through 
her  passion  for  pby.  The  husband  of  a  fashion- 
able woman  will  not  oflen  find  that  the  library 
b  the  apartment  the  expenses  of  which  involve 
him  in  debt  or  dbgrace.  And  for  one  literary 
slattern,  who  now  manifests  her  indifference  to 
her  husband  by  the  neglect  of  her  person,  there 
are  scores  of  elegant  spendthrifts  who  riuh  theirs 
by  excess  of  decoration. 

May  I  digress  a  little  while  I  remark,  that  I 
am  far  from  asserting  that  literature  has  never 
filled  women  with  vanity  and  self-conceit :  the 
contrary  b  too  obvious :  and  it  happens  in  this 
as  in  other  cases,  that  a  few  characters  conspi- 
cuouslv  absurd,  have  served  to  bring  a  whole 
order  mto  ridicule.  But  I  will  assert,  that  in 
general  those  whom  books  are  supposed  to  have 
spoiled,  would  have  been  spoiled  in  another  way 
without  them.  She  who  is  a  vain  pedant  hi- 
cause  she  has  read  much,  has  probably  that  de- 
fect in  her  mind  which  would  have  made  her  a 
vain  ffwl  if  she  had  read  nothing.  It  is  not  her 
having  more  knowledge,  but  less  sense,  which 
makes  her  insuffsrabb:  and  ignorance  would 
have  added  little  to  her  value,  for  it  b  not  what 
she  has,  but  what  she  wants,  which  makes  her 
unpleasant  The  truth,  however,  probably  lies 
here,  that  whib  her  understanding  was  improv- 
ed, the  tempers  of  her  heart  were  neglected,  and 
that  in  cultivating  the  fame  of  a  iavante^  she 
lost  the  humility  of  a  Chrbtian.  But  these  in. 
stances  too  furnish  only  a  fresh  argument  for 
the  general  cultivation  of  the  female  mind.  The 
wider  diffusion  of  sound  knowbdge,  would  re 
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more  that  temptation  Uk  be  Tain  which  maj  be 
excited  bj  ita  rarity. 

From  the  anloa  of  an  nnfamiabed  mind  and 
a  cold  heart  there  reanlts  a  kind  of  neoeasity  ibr 
diiaipation.  The  very  term  gives  an  idea  of 
mental  imbecility.  That  which  a  wc^Ung  and 
fatigued  mind  reqnirea  ia  rdaxation;  it  reqnires 
•omethin^  to  unbend  itielf ;  to  slacken  ita  effbrta, 
to  relieve  it  from  ita  exertions ;  while  amusement 
tfl  the  bmtinem  of  feeble  minds,  and  is  carried  on 
with  a  length  and  seriousness  incompatible  with 
the  refreshing  idea  of  relaxation.  There  is 
scarcely  any  one  thing  which  comes  under  the 
deecription  of  public  amusement,  which  does  not 
fill  the  space  cf  three  or  four  hours  nightly.  Is 
not  that  a  large  proportion  of  refreshment  lor  a 
mind,  which,  generally  speaking,  has  been  kept 
so  many  hours  together  on  the  stretch  in  the 
morning,  by  business,  by  study,  by  devotion  7 

But  while  we  would  assert  that  a  woman  of  a 
cultivated  intellect  is  not  driven  by  the  same  ne- 
cessity *B  Others  into  the  giddy  whirl  of  public 
resort ;  who  but  regrets  that  real  cultivation  does 
not  tnmtoUy  preserve  her  fh>m  it  ?  No  wonder 
that  inanity  of  character,  that  vacuity  of  mind, 
that  torpid  ignorance,  should  plcmge  into  dissi. 
pation  as  their  natural  refuge ;  should  seek  to 
buiT  their  insignificance  in  the  crowd  of  pressing 
multitudes,  and  hope  to  escape  analysu  and  de- 
tection  in  the  undistinguished  mass  of  mixed  as' 
aemblies !  JTtere  attrition  rubs  all  bodies  smooth, 
and  makes  all  surfaces  alike  !  thither  superficial 
and  external  accomplishments  naturally  fly  as 
to  their  proper  scene  of  action ;  as  to  a  field 
where  competition  inmieh  perfections  is  in  per- 
petual  exercise ;  where  the  laurels  of  admiration 
are  to  be  won ;  whence  the  trophies  of  vanity 
mav  be  carried  off  tritunpbantly. 

It  would  indeed  be  matter  of  little  comparative 
regret,  if  this  corrupt  air  were  breathed  only  by 
those  whose  natural  element  it  seems  to  be ;  but 
who  can  forbear  lamenting  that  the  power  of 
fiuhion  attracte  into  this  impure  and  unwhole- 
some  atmosphere,  minds  also  of  a  better  moke, 
of  higher  aims  and  ends,  of  more  ethereal  tem- 
per 7  that  it  attracte  even  those  who,  renouncing 
enjoymente  for  which  they  have  a  genuine  taste, 
and  which  would  make  them  really  happy,  ne- 
|lect  society  they  love  and  pursuite  they  admire. 
B  order  that  they  may  teem  happy  and  be  fa- 
ehionable  in  the  chase  of  pleasures  they  despise. 
Bid  in  company  they  disapprove !  But  no  cor- 
rectness of  taste,  no  depth  of  knowledge,  will  in- 
fallibly preserve  a  woman  firom  this  contagion, 
unless  her  heart  be  impressed  with  a  deep  Chris- 
tian  conviction  that  she  is  accounteble  for  the 
application  of  time.  Perhaps  if  there  be  any  one 
principle  which  ^  should  more  sedulously  than 
another  be  worked  into  the  youthful  mind,  it 
is  the  doctrine  of  particular  as  well  as  general 
respoDsibility. 

The  contagion  of  di&sipated  manners  is  so  deep, 
so  wide,  and  fatal,  that  if  I  were  called  upon  to 
aasiffu  the  predominant  cause  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  misfortunes  and  oarruptions  of  the  great 
and  gay  in  our  days,  I  should  not  look  tor  it 
|n>incipaUy  in  any  obviously  great  or  striking 
circumstance :  not  in  the  practice  of  notorious 
Tices,  not  originally  in  the  dereliction  of  Chris- 
tian  principle ;  but  I  should  without  hesitetion 


ascribe  it  to  a  growing,  regular,  systematic  i 
of  amnsemente :  tn  an  inceaaant,  boundless,  aa4 
not  very  disreputable  DissirATioir.  Other  cor 
ruptions,  though  more  fimnidable  in  appearance 
are  yet  less  fatel  in  some  respects,  because  they 
leave  us  intervals  to  reflect  on  their  tnrpitode 
and  i^irit  to  lament  their  ejccesaes  :  but  diasipa. 
tion  n  the  more  hopeless,  as  by  engroastnr  at 
most  the  entire  life,  and  enervating  the  wliok 
moral  and  intellectual  system,  it  leaves  neither 
time  for  reflection,  nor  qwce  for  sel^examina 
tion,  nor  temper  for  the  cfaeriahing  of  right  aflec- 
tions,  nor  leisure  for  the  operatioo  on  sound 
principles,  nor  interval  for  regret,  nor  vigour  to 
resist  tempCation,  nor  energy  to  strogi^  for 
amendment. 

The  great  master  of  the  science  of  pleasure 
among  the  ancients,  who  reduced  it  into  a  sys- 
tem which  he  called  the  cAirf  gimd  of  wtmn^  di- 
rected  that  there  should  be  interval  enough  be- 
tween the  succession  of  delighte  to  sharpen  in- 
clination ;  and  accordingly  instituted  periodical 
days  of  abstinence ;  weH  knowing  that  ffratifiea- 
tion  was  best  promoted  by  prevums  sdfdenkl. 
,  But  so  little  do  our  votaries  of  fashion  understand 
the  true  nature  of  pleasure,  that  one  amusement 
is  allowed  to  overtake  another  without  any  in- 
terval, either  for  recollection  of  the  past  or  pre. 
paration  for  the  fhture.  Even  on  their  own  seifisb 
principle,  therefi>re,  nothing  can  be  woree  under- 
stood  than  this  continuity  of  enjoyment :  for  to 
such  a  degree  of  labour  is  the  pursuit  carried, 
that  the  pleasures  exhaust  instead  of  exhilara- 
ting, and  the  recreations  require  to  be  rested 
from. 

For,  not  to  argue  the  question  on  the  ground 
of  relirion,  but  merely  on  that  of  present  enjoy- 
ment  look  abroad  and  see  who  are  the  people  that 
eomplain  of  weariness,  listlessness  and  dejection. 
You  will  not  find  them  among  the  class  of  such 
as  are  overdone  with  work,  but  with  pleasure. 
The  natural  and  healthful  fttigues  o£  businees 
may  be  recruited  by  simple  and  cheap  gratifica- 
tions :  but  a  spirit  worn  down  with  the  toils  of 
amusement,  rsquires  pleasures,  o^  poignancy, 
varied,  multiplied,  stimulating. 

It  has  been  obaorved  bj  medical  writers,  that 
that  sober  excess  in  which  many  indulge,  by 
eating  and  drinking  a  little  too  mueh  at  every 
day's  dinner  and  every  night's  suppe^  more  ef- 
fectually undermines  tne  health,  than  those  more 
rare  excesses  by  which  others  now  and  then 
break  in  upon  a  life  of  general  sobriety.  This 
illustration  is  not  introduced  with  adesign  to  re- 
commend  occasional  deviationa  into  gross  vice, 
by  way  of  a  pious  receipt  for  mendii^r  the  mo- 
rals ;  but  merely  to  suggest  that  there  b  a  pro- 
bability that  those  who  are  sometimes  driven  by 
unresisted  passbn  into  irregularities  which  shoes 
their  cooler  reason,  are  more  liable  to  be  roused 
to  a  sense  of  their  dinger,  than  persons  whose 
perceptions  of  evil  are  blunted  through  a  Mund 
of  systematical  unceasing  and  yet  not  seandalona 
dissipation.  And  when  I  affirm  that  tfala  system 
of  regular  indulgence  relaxes  the  soul,  enslavea 
the  heart,  bewitohes  the  senses,  and  thus  dis- 
qualifies fi>r  pious  thought  or  useful  action,  with- 
out having  any  thing  in  it  so  gross  aa  to  shock 
the  conscience ;  and  when  I  hazard  an  opinios^ 
that  this  stete  is  more  formidable,  becai«e  lena 
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i«Annmgf,  than  that  wfaioh  bears  upon  it  a^jnore 
determined  character  of  evil,  I  no  more  mean  to 
speak  uf  the  latter  in  sliffht  and  |>alliatin^  terms, 
than  I  would  intimate,  oecause  the  sick  some* 
times  recover  ftom  a  fever,  but  seldom  firom  a 
palsy,  that  a  ftffer  is  therefore  a  safe  or  a  healthy 
sUte. 

Bat  there  seems  to  be  an  error  in  the  first  con- 
ooction,  oat  of  which  the  sabseqaent  errors  sac- 
cessively  grow.  First  then,  as  has  been  obser- 
ved  before,  the  showy  education  of  women  tends 
chiefly  to  qualify  them  for  the  gflare  of  public 
assemblies:  secondly,  they  seem  in  many  in- 
stances  to  be  so  educated,  with  a  view  to  the 
greater  probability  oTtheir  being  splendidly  mar- 
ried  ;  thirdly,  it  is  alleged  in  vindication  of  those 
dissipated  practices,  that  daughters  can  only  be 
seen,  and  admirers,  procured  at  balls,  operas, 
and  assemblies :  and  that  therefore  by  a  natural 
and  necessary  consequence,  balls,  operas,  and 
assemblies  must  be  followed  up  without  inter- 
mission tin  the  object  be  effected.  For  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  object  it  is  that  all  this  com- 
plicated machinery  had  been  previously  set  a 
going,  and  kept  in  motion  with  an  activity  not 
at  all  slackened  by  the  disordered  state  of  the 
system j;  for  some  machines,  instead  of  being 
stopped,  go  faster  because  the  main  spring  is  out 
of  order ;  the  only  difference  being  that  Uiey  go 
wrong,  and  so  the  increased  rapidity  adds  only 
to  the  quantity  of  error. 

It  is  also,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  an 
error  to  fancy  that  the  love  of  pleasure  exhausts 
itself  by  indulgence,  and  that  the  very  young 
are  chiefly  addicted  to  it  The  contrary  appears 
Cu  be  true.  The  desire  oHen  grows  with  the 
pursuit  in  the  same  degree  as  motion  is  quick- 
ened  by  tie  continuance  of  the  gravitating  force. 
First  then  it  cannot  be  thought  unfair  to  trace 
back  the  excessive  fondness  for  amusement  to 
that  mode  of  education  we  have  elsewhere  repro- 
bated. Few  of  the  accomplishments,  falsely  so 
called,  assist  the  developement  of  the  faculties : 
they  do  not  exercise  the  judgment,  nor  bring  in- 
fo action  those  powers  which  fit  the  heart  and 
mind  for  tlie  occupations  of  Ufe ;  they  do  not  pre- 
pare women  to  love  home,  to  understand  its  oc- 
cupations, to  enliven  its  unifbrmity,  to  fulfU  its 
duties,  (o  multiply  its  comforts:  they  do  not 
lead  to  that  sort  of  experimental  logic,  If  I  may 
00  speak,  compounded  of  observation  and  u  " 
tion,  which  makes  up  the  moral  science  oi  life 
and  manners.  Talents  which  .have  diniay  for 
their  object  despise  the  narrow  stage  of^home ! 
they  demand  mankind  for  their  spectators,  and 
the  world  for  their  theatre. 

While  we  cannot  help  shrinking  a  little  firom 
the  idea  of  a  delicate  young  creature,  lovely  in 
person,  and  enraging  in  mind  and  manners,  sa- 
erificing  nightfy  at  the  public  shrine  of  Fashion, 
at  once  the  votary  and  the  victim ;  we  cannot 
help  figuring  to  onrsdves  how  much  more  in- 
teresting she  would  appear  in  the  eyes  of  a  man 
if  sense  and  fbeling,  did  he  behold  her  in  the 
more  endearing  situation  of  domestic  lifb.  And 
who  can  forbcMir  wishmg,  that  the  good  sense, 
good  taste,  and  delicacy  oif  the  men  had  rather 
led  them  to  prefer  seeking  companions  for  life 
b  the  almost  sacred  quiet  of  a  virtuous  home  7 
T%er$  they  might  hav<>  had  the  means  of  seeing 


and  admiring  those  amiable  beings,  in  the  best 
point  of  view ;  there  they  might  have  been  ena- 
bled to  form  a  juster  estimate  of  female  worth, 
than  is  likely  to  be  obtained  in  the  scenes  where 
such  qualities  and  talents  as  might  be  expected 
to  add  to  the  stock  of  domestic  comfort  must  ne- 
cessarily  be  kept  in  the  back  ground,  and  where 
such  only  can  be  brought  into  view  as  are  not 
particularly  calculated  to  insure  the  certainty  of 
home  delights. 

O!  did  tbey  keep  their  persons  fkesh  aad  new. 
How  would  they  plnck  allegiance  ttom  men*!  tiearts. 
And  win  by  rarenen  f 

But  by  what  unaccountable  infatuation  is  it 
that  men  too,  even  men  of  understanding,  join 
in  the  confederacy^  against  their  own  happiness, 
by  looking  for  their  home  companions  in  the  re- 
sorts of  vanity  ?  Why  do  not  such  men  rise  su- 
perior to  the  illusions  of  ^hion  7  Why  do  they 
not  uniformly  seek  her  who  is  to  preside  in  their 
families  in  the  bosom  of  her  own  7  in  the  prac- 
tice of  every  domestic  duty,  in  the  exercise  of 
every  amiable  virtue,  in  the  exertion  of  every 
elegant  accomplishment 7  those  accomplishments 
of  which  we  have  been  reprobating,  not  the  pos- 
session, but  the  application  7  llere  they  would 
find  her  exerting  them  to  their  true  end ;  to  en 
liven  business,  to  animate  retirement,  to  embel. 
lish  the  charming  scene  of  fhmily  delights,  t« 
heighten  the  interesting  pleasures  of  social  in* 
tercourse,  #id  rising  in  lust  gradation  to  theit 
noblest  object,  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  hei 
Saviour. 

If,  indeed,  women  were  mere  outtfUe,  form 
and  face  only,  and  if  mind  made  up  no  part  of 
her  composition,  it  would-  follow  that  a  ball-room 
was  qjiite  as  appropriate  a  place  for  choosing  a 
wife,  as  an  exhibition  room  for  choosing  a  pic- 
ture. But,  inasmuch  as  women  are  not  mere 
portraits,  their  value  not  being  determinable  by  a 
glance  of  the  eye,  it  follows  that  a  different  mode 
of  appreciating  their  value,  and  a  different  place 
for  viewing  them  antecedent  to  their  being  in- 
dividually selected,  is  de|irable.  The  two  cases 
differ  also  in  this,  that  if  a  man  sdect  a  picture 
for  himself  from  amon^  all  its  exhibited  compe- 
titors, and  bring  it  to  his  own  house,  the  picture 
being  oassive,  he  is  able  to  Jis  it  there :  whik 
the  wife,  picked  up  at  a  pubUo  place,  and  accus- 
tomed to  incessant  display,  will  not,  it  is  proba- 
ble, when  brought  home,  stick  so  quietly  to  the 
spci  where  he  fixes  her,  but  will  escape  to  the 
exhibition-room  again,  and  continue  to  be  dis- 
played at  every  subsequent  exhibition,  just  as  if 
she  were  not  become  private  property,  and  had 
never  been  definitely  disposed  o£ 

It  is  the  novelty  of  a  thing  which  astonishes 
us,  and  not  its  absurdity ,  objects  may  be  so  long 
kept  before  the  eye  that  it  begins  no  longer  to 
observe  them;  or  may  be  brought  into  such 
close  contact  with  it,  that  it  does  not  discern 
them.  Long  habit  so  reconciles  us  to  almost  sjiy 
thing,  that  the  grossest  improprieties  cease  to 
strike  us  when  they  once  make  a  part  of  the 
common  course  of  action.  This,  by  the  way,  is 
a  strong  reason  fi>r  carefully  sifting  every  opi- 
nion  and  every  practice  before  we  let  them  in- 
corporate into  the  mass  of  our  habits,  for  after 
that  time  they  will  be  no  more  examined. — ^Woold 
it  not  be  accounted  preposterous  for  a  young 
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man  to  say  he  had  fancied  such  a  lady  would 
dance  a  better  minuet  becaoBe  he  had  seen  her 
behave  devoutly  at  church,  and  thenfere  had 
chosen  her  for  hie  partner  7  and  yet  he  is  jnot 
thought  at  ail  absurd  when  he  intimates  that  he 
^ose  a  partner  for  lifb  because  he  was  pleased 
with  her  at  a  ball.  Surely  the  place  of  choosinff 
and  the  motives  of  choice,  would  be  just  as  ap- 
propriate in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  the  mis- 
take, if  the  judgment  failed,  not  quHe  so  serious. 

There  is  among  the  more  elevated  classes  of 
society,  a  certain  set  of  persons  who  are  pleased 
exclusively  to  call  themselves,  and  whom  others 
by  a  sort  of  compelled  courtesy  are  pleased  to 
call,  the  fine  world.  This  small  detachment 
consider  their  situation  with  respect  to  the  rest 
of  mankind,  just  as  the  ancient  Grecians  did 
theirs,  that  is  as  the  Grecians  thought  there 
were  but  two  sorts  of  beings,  and  that  all  who 
were  not  Grecians  were  barbarians;  so  this 
eerUtin  »et  conceives  of  society  as  resolving  it- 
self into  two  distinct  classes,  the^ne  world  and 
the  people  ;  to  which  last  class  they^  turn  over 
all  who  do  not  belong  to  their  little  coferie,  how- 
ever high  their  rank,  or  fortune,  or  merit 
Celebrity,  in  their  estimation,  is  not  bestowed  by 
birth  or  talents,  but  by  being  connected  witn 
them.  They  have  laws,  immunities,  privileges, 
and  almost  a  language  of  their  own ;  they  form 
a  kind  of  distinct  cast,  and  wHh  a  sort  of  esprit 
du  corps  detach  themselves  from  otters,  even  in 
general  society,  by  an  affectation  of  distance 
and  coUiness ;  and  only  whisper  and  smile  in 
their  own  little  groups  of  the  initiated :  their 
confines  are  jealously  guarded,  and  their  privi- 
leges are  incommunicable. 

In  this  society  a  young  man  loses  his.natural 
character,  which,  whatever,  it  might  have  been 
originally,  is  melted  down  and  cast  into  the  one 
prevailing  mould  of  fiwhion :  all  the  strong,  na- 
tive,  discriminating  qualities  of  his  mind  being 
made  to  take  one  «iape,  one  stamp,  one  super- 
scription !  However  varied  and  distinct  might 
have  been  the  materisls  which  nature  threw  into 
the  crucible,  plastic  fashion  takes  card  that  they 
shall  all  be  the  same,  or  at  least  appear  the  same, 
when  they  come  out  of  the -mould.  A  young 
man  in  such  an  artificial  state  of  society,  accus- 
tomed to  the  voluptuous  ease,  refined  luxuries, 
sofl  accommodations,  obsequious  attendance, 
and  all  the  unrestrained  indulgencies  of  a  fash, 
able  club,  is  not  to  be  expected  afler  marriage 
to  take  very  cordially  to  a  home,  unless  very 
extraordinary  exertions  are  made  to  amuse, 
to  attach,  and  to  interest  him :  and  he  is  not 
likely  to  lend  a  very  helping  hand  to  the 
union,  whose  most  laborious  exertions  have 
hitherto  been  little  more  than  a  selfish  stratagem 
to  reconcile  health  with  pleasure.  Excess  of 
gratification  has  only  served  to  make  him  irrita- 
ble  and  exacting ;  it  will  of  course  ht*  no  part  of 
his  project  to  make  sacrifices,  he  will  expect  to 
receive  them :  and  what  would  appear  incredi. 
ble  to  the  Paladins  of  gallant  times,  and  the 
Chevaliers  Preux  of  more  heroic  days,  even  in 
the  necessary  business  of  establishing  himself 
for  life,  he  sometimes  is  more  disposed  to  expect 
attentions  than  to  make  advances. 

Thus  the  indolent  son  of  fashion,  wHh  a  thou- 
sand  fine,  but  dormant  qualities,  which  a  bad 


tone  of  manners  fi>rbids  him  to  bring  into  ezer 
oise :  with  real  energies  which  that  tone  doei 
not  allow  him  to  discover,  and  an  unreal  apathj 
which  it  commands  him  to  feign ;  with  the  heaxt 
of  a  hero,  perhaps,  if  called  into  the  field,  affects 
at  home  the  manners  of  a  Sybarite ;  and  he  who, 
with  a  Roman,  or  what  b  more,  with  a  British 
valour,  would  leap  into  the  golf  at  the  call  of 
public  duty. 

Yet  in  the  soft  and  piping  time  of  peace, 

when  fashion  has  resumed  her  lights,  would 
murmur  if  a  rose  leaf  lay  double  under  him. 

The  clubs  above  alluded  to,  as  has  been  said, 
generate  and  cberuh  luxurious  habits,  from 
their  perfect  ease,  undress,  liberty,  and  inatten- 
tion to  the  distinctions  of  rank ;  they  promote  a 
love  of  play,  and  in  short,  evwy  temper  and  spirit 
which  tends  to  vndomesticate ;  and  what  adds 
to  the  mischief  is,  all  this  is  attained  at  a  cheap 
rate  compared  with  what  may  be  procured  at 
home  in  the  same  style. 

These  indulgences,  and  this  habit  of  mind, 
gratify  so  many  passions,  that  a  woman  can 
never  hope  successfully  to  counteract  the  evil  by 
supplying  at  home  ^tifications  which  are  if 
the  same  kmd,  or  which  gratify  the  seme  habits. 
Now  a  passion  for  gratifying  vanity,  and  a  spirit 
of  dissipation  is  a  passion  of  the  same  kind ;  and 
therefore,  though  for  a  few  weeks,  a  man  who 
has  chosen  his  wife  in  the  public  haunts,  and 
this  wife  a  woman  made  up  o£  aecomplisbments^ 
may,  ftom  tlie  novelty  of  the  connexion  and 
of  the  scene,  continue  domestic;  yet  in  a  little 
time  she  will  find  that  those  passions,  to  which 
she  has  trusted  for  making  pleasant  the  married 
life  of  her  husband,  will  crave  the  still  higher 
pleasures  of  the  dub ;  and  while  these  are  pur- 
sued, she  will  be  eonsi^roed  over  to  solitary 
evenings  at  home,  or  driven  back  to  the  old 
dissipations. 

To  oonquer  the  passions  for  club  srratifica* 
tions,  a  woman  must  not  strive  to  feed  it  with 
sufficient  aliment  of  the  same  kind  in  her  so- 
ciety, either  at  home  or  abroad  ;  ahe  must  sup- 
plant and  overcome  it  by  a  passion  of  a  dififerent 
nature,  which  Providence  has  kindly  planted 
within  us ;  I  mean  by  inspiring  him  with  the 
love  of  fire-side  enjoyments.  But  to  qualify 
herself  for  administering  these  she  must  cuf- 
tiv(^  her  understanding,  and  her  heart,  and  her 
temper,  acquiring  at  the  same  time  that  modicom 
of  accomplish meots  suited  to  his  taste,  which 
may  qualify  her  for  possessing,  both  for  hire  and 
fbr  herself,  greater  varieties  of  safe  recreation. 

One  great  cause  of  the  want  of  attachment  in 
these  modish  oouplea  is,  that  by  living  in  the 
world  at  large,  they  are  not  driven  to  depend  on 
each  other  as  the  chief  source  of  comfbrL  Nov 
it  is  pretty  clear,  in  spite  of  nHxlem  theories, 
that  the  very  iVame  and  being*  of  societies, 
whether  great  or  small,  public  or  private,  is 
jointed  and  glued  toother  by  dependence. 
Those  attachments,  which  arise  fhnn,  and  are 
compacted  by,  a  sense  of  mutual  wants,  mutual 
affection,  mutual  benefit,  and  mutual  obligation, 
are  the  cement,  which  secure  the  imioa  of  the 
family  as  well  as  of  the  state. 

Unfortunately,  when  two  young  persons  uf 
the  above  description  marry,  the  onion  is  some       ^ 
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(iinef  considered  rather  as  the  end  than  thc\ 
beginning  of  an  engagement;  the  attachment  of  | 
each  to  the  other  is  rather  viewed  as  an  object 
already  completed,  than  as  one  which  marriage 
is  to  confirm  more  closely.  Bat  the  companion 
f<a  life  is  not  always  chosen  from  thb  parest 
motive ;  she  is  selected,  perhaps,  because  she  is 
admired  by  other  men,  rather  than  becaase  she 
possesses  m  an  emiment  degree  those  peculiar 
qualties  which  are  likely  to  constitute  the  indi- 
fidoal  happiness  of  the  man  who  chooses  her. 
Vanity  usarps  the  place  of  affection ;  and  indo- 
lence swallows  up  the  judgment  Not  happi. 
ness,  but  some  easy  substitute  for  happiness  is 
pursued ;  and  a  choice  which  may  excite  envy, 
rather  than  produce  satisfaction,  is  adopted  as 
the  means  of  effecting  it 

The  pair,  not  matched  but  joined^  set  out  sepa- 
rately with  their  independent  and  individual 
pursuits.  Whether  it  made  a  part  of  their  origi- 
nal plan  or  not,  that  they  should  be.  indispensa- 
Ut  necessary  to  each  other*8  comfort,  the  sense 
of^  this  necessity,  probably  not  very  strong  at 
first,  rather  diminishes  than  increases  by  time ; 
they  live  so  much  in  the  world,  and  so  little 
together,  that  to  stand  well  with  their  oum  set 
continues  the  favourite  project  of  each ;  while 
to  stand  well  with  each  other  is  considered  as 
an  under  part  of  the  plot  in  the  drama  of  life. 
Whereas,  did  they  start  in  the  conjugal  race 
with  the  fixed  idea  that  they  were  to  look  to 
each  other  for  their  chief  worldly  happiness,  not 
only  principle,  but  prudence,  and  even  selfish- 
ness,  would  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of 
sedulously  cultivating  each  other's  esteem  and 
afiection  as  the  grand  means  of  promoting  that 
happiness.  But  vanity,  and  the  desire  of  flattery 
and  applause,  still  continue  to  operate.  Even 
after  the  husband  is  brought  to  feel  a  perfect  in- 
difference fer  his  wife,  be  ^11  likes  to  see  her 
decorated  in  a  style  which  may  serve  to  justify 
his  choice.  He  encourages  her  to  set  off  her 
person,  not  so  much  for  his  own  gratification,  as 
that  his  self-love  may  be  flatter^  by  her  con- 
tinning  to  attract  the  admiration  of  those  whose 
opinion  is  the  standard  by  which  he  measures 
his  fkme,  and  which  fame  is  to  stand  him  in  the 
stead  of  happiness.  Thus  is  she  necessarily 
exposed  to  the  two-feld  temptation  of  being  at 
uDoe  neglected  by  her  husband,  and  exhibited  as 
an  object  of  attractidn  to  other  men.  If  she 
escape  this  complicated  danger,  she  will  be  in- 
debted for  her  preservation  not  to  his  prudence, 
but  to  her  own  principles. 

In  some  of  these  modish  marriages,  instead 
of  the  decorous  neatness,  the  pleasant  inter- 
course, and  the  mutual  warmth  of  communica- 
tion of  the  once  social  dinner ;  the  late  and  un- 
interesting meal  is  commonly  hurried  over  by 
the  langud  and  slovenly  pair,  that  the  one  may 
have  time  to  dress  for  his  club,  and  the  other 
for  her  party.  And  in  these  cold  abstracted 
Met.«4elet,  they  often  take  as  little  pams  to 
entertain  each  other,  as  if  the  one  was  precisely 
the  only  human  being  in  the  world  in  whose 
eyes  the  other  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  appear 
agreeable. 

Now  if  these  young,  and  perhaps  really 
amiable  persons  could  struggle  against  the  im- 
perious tyranny  of  feshion,  and  contrive  to  pass 


a  little  time  together,  so  as  to  get  acquainted 
with  cHch  other;  and  if  each  would  live  in  the 
lively  and  conscientious  exercise  of  those  talents 
and  attractions  which  they  sometimes  know  how 
to  produce  on  occasions  not  quite  so  justifiable ; 
they  would,  I  am  persuaded,  often  find  out  each 
other  to  be  very  agreeable  people.  And  both 
of  them,  delighted  and  delighting,  reoeiving  and 
bestowing  happiness,  would  no  longer  be  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  perpetually  escaping  from 
home  as  from  the  <mly  scene  which  oueta  no 
possible  materials  lor  pleasui^.  The  steady 
and  growing  attachment,  improved  by  unbound- 
ed c^ifidenoe  and  mutual  interchange  of  senti- 
ments; judgment  ripening,  and  experience 
st|en|[thening  that  esteem  which  taste  and  in- 
clination first  inspired ;  each  party  studying  to 
promote  the  eternal  as  well  as  temporal  happi- 
ness of  the  other;  each  correcting  the  errors, 
improving  the  principles  and  confirming  the 
faith  of  the  beloved  object ;  this  would  enrich  the 
feeling  heart  with  gratifications  which  the  in- 
solvent world  has  not  to  bestow :  such  an  hear* 
would  compare  its  interesting  domestic  scenes 
with  the  vapid  pleasures  of  public  resort,  till  it 
would  fly  to  its  own  home,  not  from  necessity 
but  from  taste ;  not  from  custom,  but  choice 
not  from  duty,  hut  delight 

It  may  seem  a  contradiction  to  have  asserted 
that  beings  of  all  ages,  tempers  and  talents, 
should  with  such  unremitting  industry  follow 
up  any  way  of  life,  if  they  did  not  find  some 
enjoyment  in  it :  yet  I  appeal  to  the  bosoms  of 
these  incessant  hunters  in  the  chase  of  pleasure, 
whether  they  are  really  happy.,  No: — in  the 
full  tide  and  torrent  of  diversion,  in  the  full 
blaze  of  gayety  and  splendor, 

Hw  boart,  distmitiiif ,  asks  if  this  be  Joy  ? 

Bilt  there  is  an  anxious  restlessness  excited  by 
the  pursuit,  which,  if  not  interesting,  is  bust- 
ling. There  is  the  dread,  and  partly  the  dis- 
credit,  of  being  suspected  of  having  one  hour 
unmortgaged,  not  only  to  successive,  but  con- 
tending engageiftents ;  this  it  is,  and  not  the 
pleasure  of  the  engagement  itself,  which  is  the 
object — There  is  an  agitation  in  the  arrange, 
ments  which  imposes  itself  on  the  vacant  heart 
for  happiness.  There  is  a  tumult  kept  up  in 
the  spirits  which  is  a  busy  though  treacherous 
substitute  for  comfort — ^The  multiplicity  of 
solicitations  sooths  vanity.  The  very  regret 
that  they  cannot  be  all  accepted  has  its  charms : 
fer  dignity  is  flattered  because  refusal  implies 
importance,  and  pre-engagement  intimates  cele- 
brity. Then  there  is  the  joy  of  being  invited 
when  others  are  neglected ;  the  triumph  of  show- 
ing our  less  modish  fHend  that  we  are  going 
where  sbe  cannot  come ;  and  the  feigned  regret 
at  being  obliged  to  go,  assumed  befere  her  who  is 
half  wUd  at  being  obliged  to  stay  away. — ^There 
is  the  secret  art  of  exciting  en^  i^  ^^  very  act 
of  bespeaking  compassion ;  and  of  challenging 
respect  by  representing  their  engagements  as 
duties,  oppressive  indeed  but  indispensable^ — 
These  are  some  of  the  supplemental  shifts  for 
liappiness  with  which  Vanity  contrives  to  Ased 
Iter  hungry  followers,  too  eager  to  be  nice.* 

•  Tbe  precaution  which  ii  Uken  againit  the  posiibi 
lity  of  being  unengaged  by  the  long  interval  between 
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In  the  taecossion  of  open  hooses,  in  which 
pleasure  is  to  be  started  and  porsaed  on  anj 
given  night,  the  actual  place  is  never  taken  into 
the  accoant  of  enjoyment :  the  scene  of  which 
IS  always  supposed  to  lie  in  any  place  where 
her  votaries  happen  not  to  be.  Pleasure  has  no 
present  tonse :  but  in  the  house  which  her  pur- 
soers  have  just  quitted,  and  in  the  house  to 
which  thoy  are  just  hastening,  a  stranger  might 
conclude  the  slippery  goddess  had  reaUy  fixed 
her  throne,  and^that  her  worshippers  considered 
the  existing  scene,  which  they  seem  compelled 
to  suffer,  but  from  which  they  are  eager  to  es- 
cape, as  really  detaining  them  from  some  posi- 
tire  joy  to  which  they  are  flying  in  the  next 
crowd ;  till,  if  he  met  them  there,  he  would  find 
the  component  parts  of  each  precisely  the  same. 
He  would  hear  the  same  staled  phrases  inter- 
rupted,  not  answered,  by  the  same  stated  replies, 
the  unfinished  sentence  *  driven  adverse  to  the 
winds,*  by  pressing  multitudes ;  the  same  warm 
regret  mutually  exchanged  by  iwo  friendg  (who 
-  had  expressly  denied  to  each  other  all  the  win- 
ter) that  they  had  not  met  before ;  the  same  sod 
and  smiling  sorrow  at  being  torn  atooy  from 
each  other  now ;  the  same  avowed  anxiety  to 
renew  the  meeting,  with  perhaps  the  same  se- 
eret  resolution  to  avoid  it  He  would  hear  de- 
scribed  with  the  same  pathetic  earnestness  the 
difficulties  of  getting  into  this  house,  and  the 
dangers  of  getting  out  of  the  last !  the  perilous 
retreat  of  former  nights,  effected  amidst  the 
shock  of  chariots,  and  the  clang  of  contending 
coachmen !  a  retreat  indeed  eff^Msted  with  a  skill 
and  peril  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  ten  thouiand^ 
and  detailed  with  far  juster  triumph :  for  that 
which  happened  only  once  in  a  life  to  the  Gre- 
cian hero,  occurs  to  these  British  heroines  every 
night  There  is  one  point  of  resemblance,  in- 
deed, between  them,  in  which  the  comparison 
fails ;  for  the  commander  with  a  mauvaUe  honU 
at  which  a  true  female  veteran  would  blush,  is 
remarkable  for  never  naming  hiiMdf, 

With  *  mysterious  reverence'  I  forbear  to  des- 
cant 00  those  serious  and  interesting  rites,  for 
the  more  august  and  solemn  celebration  of 
which,  Fashion  nightly  convenes  these  splendid 
mvriads  to  her  more  sumptuous  temples.  Rites ! 
which,  when  engaged  in  with  due  devotion,  ab- 
sorb  the  whole  soul,  and  call  every  passion  into 
exercise,  except  indeed  those  of  love,  and  peace, 
and  kindness,  and  gentleness.  Inspiring  rites ! 
whieh  stimulate  fear,  rouse  hope,  kindle  zeal, 
quicken  dulness,  sharpen  discernment,  exercise 
memory,  inflame  curiosity !  Rites !  in  short,  in 
the  due  performance  of  which  all  the  energies 
and  attentions,  all  th6  powers  and  abilities,  all 
the  abstraction  and  exertion,  all  the  diligence 
and  devotedness,  all  the  sacrifice  of  time,  all  the 
contempt  of  ease,  all  the  neglect  of  sleep,  all  the 
oblivion  of  care,  all  the  risks  of  fortune  (half  of 
which,  if  directed  to  their  true  objecte,  would 
change  the  very  face  of  the  world)  all  these  are 
concentrated  to  one  point;  a  point  in  which  the 
wise  and  the  weak,  the  learned  and  the  igno- 

the  inviiation  and  the  period  of  iu  aceompluhaienU  re- 
minds ua  nfwhat  historians  remark  of  the  citizens  of 
ancient  Crotona,  who  us.-'d  to  send  their  invitations 
a  year  before  the  time,  that  the  f^iests  mi^ht  prepare 
both  their  dress  and  their  appetite  for  the  vigil. 


rant,  the  fair  and  the  firigfatlul,  the  tprij^tly  and 
the  dull,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  patncian  and 
the  pleUan,  meet  in  one  oommoa  and  nnifiinn 
equality;  an  equality  as  rcdigioosly  respected 
in  these  solemnities,  in  which  all  distinctioiis 
are  levelled  at  a  blow  (and  of  which  the  very 
spirit  therefore  b  demoeratical)  as  it  is  combat- 
ted  in  all  other  instances. 

BeboU  four  kings,  in  m^Jestv  revefd, 
With  hoary  whiskers  and  a  forked  beard 
And  four  feir  queens,  whose  bands  sustain  a  fljwX 
The  sxpressiveemUem  of  their  soAer  pow*r: 
Four  knaves  in  farbs  suecint,  a  trusty  band. 
Caps  on  their  heads,  and  balberts  in  their  hand ; 
And  party •eolour'd  troops,  a  shining  train. 
Drawn  forth  to  combat  on  the  vettet  plaim.* 


CHAP.  XVIIL 

*        On  pmbUe  amu$ementM, 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  the  long  contested 
field  of  controversy  as  to  the  individual  amuse- 
mente  which  may  be  considered  as  safe  and 
lawful  for  those  women  of  the  higher  class  who 
make  a  strict  profession  of  Chrutiani^.  The 
judgment  they  will  be  likely  to  form  for  them, 
selves  on  the  subject,  and  the  plan  they  will 
consequently  adopt,  will  depend  much  on  the 
clearness  or  obscurity  of  their  religious  views 
and  on  the  greater  or  less  progress  they  have 
made  in  their  Christian  course.  It  is  in  their 
choice  of  amusemente  that  you  ara  able,  in  some 
meaiure  to  get  acquainted  with  the  real  disposi- 
tions  of  mankind.  In  their  ftnttness,  in  the 
leading  omplovmente  of  life,  their  path  is  m  a 
good  degree  chalked  out  for  them :  there  is  in 
this  respect  a  sort  of  general  character ;  wherein 
the  greater  part,  more  or  less,  must  coincide. 
But  in  their  plea$um9  the  choice  u  voluntary, 
the  taste  is  self^irected,  the  propensity  is  ind*)- 
pendent ;  and  of  course  the  habitual  stete,  the 
genuine  bent  and  bias  of  the  temper,  are  most 
likely  to  be  seen  in  those  pnrsuite  which  every 
person  is  at  liberty  to  choose  for  himsel£ 

When  a  truly  religious  principle  shall  have 
acquired  such  a  degree  of  force  as  to  produce 
that  conscientious  and  habitual  improvement  of 
time  before  recommended,  it  will  discover  itielf 
by  an  increasing  indifference  and  even  deadnese 
to  those  pleasures  which  are  interesting  to  the 
world  at  large.  A  woman  under  the  predomi. 
nating  infijaence  of  such  a  principle,  will  begin 
to  discover  that  the  same  thing  which  in  itMlf 
is  innocent  may  yet  be  comparatively  wrong. 
She  will  begin  to  feel  that  there  are  manv 
amusemente  and  em]^ymento  which,  though 
they  have  nothing  censurable  in  themselves,  ^et 
if  they  be  allowed  to  intrench  on  hours  which 
ought  to  be  d^icated  to  still  better  purposes 
or  if  they  are  protracted  to  an  undue  length ;  or 
above  all,  if  by  softening  and  relaxing  her  mind 
and  dissipating  her  spirits,  they  so  indispose  her 
for  better  pursuite  as  to  render  subsequent  duties 
a  burden,  they  become  in  that  case  clearly  wrong 
for  her,  whatever  they  may  be  fiir  others.  Now 
as  temotetions  of  this  sort  are  the  peculiar  dan 
gers  of^  better  kind  of  characters,  the  sacrifice  of 
such  little  gratifications  as  may  hmwe  n§  grmi 
•  Rape  of  tht  Look 
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hMtm  in  fAem,  come  in  among  the  daily  caUs  to 
lelf^enial  in  a  Chriatian. 

The  fine  arts,  for  instance,  polite  literatnre, 
elegant  society,  these  are  among  the  lawfbl,  and 
liberal,  and  becoming  rbcreations  of  higher  life ; 
yet  if  eren  these  be  cultivated  to  the  neglect  or 
exclusion  of  severer  duties ;  if  they  interfere 
with  serious  studies,  or  disqualify  the  mind  fbr 
religions  exercises,  it  is  an  intimation  that  thev 
have  been  too  much  indulged,  and  under  such 
circamstantes,  it  might  be  the  part  of  Christian 
circumspection  to  Inquire  if  the  time  devoted  to 
taem  ought  not  to  be  abridged.  Above  all,  a 
tdnder  conscience  will  never  lose  sight  of  one 
safe  rule  of  determining  in  all  dou)>tful  cases : 
if  the  point  be  so  nice  that  though  we  hope  upon 
the  whole  there  may  be  no  harm  in  engaging  in 
it,  we  may  at  least  be  always  quite  sure  that 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  letting  it  alone.  The 
adoption  of  this  simple  rule  would  put  a  period 
to  much  unprofitable  casuistry. 

The  principle  of  being  responsible  fbr  the  use 
of  time  once  fixed  in  the  mind,  the  conscientious 
Christian  will  be  making  a  continual  progress 
in  the  great  art  of  turning  time  to  account  In 
the  first  stages  of  her  religion  she  will  have  ab- 
stained  from  pleasures  which  began  a  little  to 
wound  the  conscience,  or  which  assumed  a  ques. 
tionable  shape ;  but  she  will  probably  have  ab- 
stained with  rerret,  and  with  a  secret  wish  that 
conscience  eomd  have  permitted  her  to  keep 
well  with  i^easure  and  religion  too.  But  you 
may  discern  in  her  subsequent  course  that  she 
has  reached  a  more  advanced  stage,  by  her  be- 
ginning to  neglect  even  such  pleasures  or  em- 
ployments as  have  no  moral  turpitude  in  them, 
but  are  merely  what  are  called  innocent  This 
relinquishment  arises,  not  so  much  from  her 
feeling  still  more  the  restraints  of  religion,  as 
fitMn  the  improvem^t  in  her  religious  taste. 
Pleasures  cannot  now  attach  her  merely  firom 
being  innocent,  unless  they  are  likewise  inte- 
resting, and  to  be  interesting  they  must  be  con- 
■ooant  to  her  superinduced  views.  She  is  not 
contented  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  her  time 
harmlessly,  it  must  be  spent  profitably  also. 
Nay,  if  she  be  indeed  earnestly  *  preesmir  to- 
wards the  mark,*  it  will  not  be  even  enough  fbr 
her  that  her  present  pursuit  be  good  if  she  be 
convinced  that  it  might  be  stiU  better.  Her 
contempt  of  ordinary  enjoyments  will  increase 
in  a  direct  proportion  to  her  ^creased  relbh  fbr 
those  pleasures  which  religion  enjoins  and  be- 
stows.  So  that  at  length  if  it  were  possible  to 
suppose  that  an  angel  could  come  down  to  take 
off  as  it  were  the  interdict,  and  to  invite  her  to 
ranime  all  the  pleasures  she  had  renounced,  and 
to  resume  them  with  complete  impunity ;  she 
would  reject  the  invitation,  because,  from  an 
improvement  in  her  spiritual  taste,  she  would 
despise  those  delights  from  which  she  had  at 
first  abstained  through  fear.  Till  her  will  and 
afi^tions  come  heartily  to  be  engaged  in  the 
service  of  God,  the  progress  will  not  be  com- 
fortable ;  but  when  once  they  are  so  engaged, 
the  attachment  to  this  service  will  be  cordial, 
and  her  heart  will  not  d^re  to  go  back  and  toil 
again  in  the  drudgery  of  the  world.  For  her 
religion  has  not  so  much  given  her  a  new  creed, 
is  a  new  heart,  and  a  new  life. 

VCL.  I. 


^  As  her  views  are  become  new,  so  her  tempers, 
dispositions,  tastes,  actions,  pursuits,  choice  of 
company,  choice  of  amusements,  are  new  also ; 
her  employment  of  time  is  changed,  her  turn  of 
conversation  is  altered ;  *  old  things  are  passed 
ai^ay,  all  things  are  become  new.*  In  dissipated 
and  worldly  society,  she  will  seldom  fail  to  feel 
k  sort  of  uneasiness,  which  will  produce  one  of 
these  two  effects ;  she  will  either,  as  proper  sea 
sons  present  themselves,  struggle  hard  to  inlro 
dttce  such  subjects  as  may  he  useful  to  othdrs, 
or,  supposing  that  she  finds  herself  unable  to 
effect  this,  she  will  asJar  as  she  prudently  can, 
absent  herself  from  all  unprofitable  kind  of  so* 
ciety.  Indeed  her  manner  of  conducting  her- 
self under  these  circumstances  may  serve  to 
furnish  her  with  a  test  of  her  own  sincerity 
For  while  people  are  contending  fbr  a  little  more 
of  this  amusement,  and  pleading  for  a  little  ex- 
tension of  that  gratification,  and  fighting  in  or- 
der  that  they  may  hedge  in  a  little  more  terri. 
tory  to  their  pleasure  ground,  they  are  exhibit- 
ing  a  kind  of  evidence  against  themselves,  that 
they  are  not  yet  *  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 
mind.* 

It  has  been  warmly  urged  as  an  objection  to 
certain  religious  books,  and  particularly  against 
a  recent  work  of  high  worth  snd  celebrity,  by  a 
distinguished  layman,*  that  they  have  set  the 
standard  of  self-denial  higher  than  reason  or 
even  than  Christianity  requires.  The  works  do 
indeed  elevate  the  general  tone  of  religion  to  a 
higher  pitch  than  is  quite  convenient  to  those 
who  are  at  infinite  pains  to  construct  a  comfort- 
able and  comprehensive  plan  which  shall  unite 
the  questionable  pleasures  of  this  world  with  the 
promised  happiness  of  the  next  I  say  it  has 
been  sometimes  objected,  even  by  those  readers 
who,  on  the  whole,  greatly  admire  the  particular 
work  alluded  to,  that  it  is  unreasonably  strict  in 
the  preceptive  and  prohibitory  parts ;  and  espe- 
cially  that  it  individually  and  specifically  for- 
bids certain  fashionable  amusements,  with  a  se- 
verity not  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  is 
scrupulously  rigid  in  oondemninp  diversions 
against  which  nothing  is  said  in  the  New  Tes. 
tament  Each  objector,  however,  is  so  far  rea- 
sonable, as  only  to  beg  quarter  fbr  her  own  fa- 
vourite diversion,  and  g^enerouslv  abandons  the  - 
defence  of  those  in  which  she  herself  has  no 
particular  pleasure. 

But  these  objectors  do  not  seem  to  understand 
the  true  genius  of  Christianity.  They  do  not 
consider  Uiat  it  u  the  character  of  the  gospel  to 
exhibit  a  scheme  of  principles,  of  which  it  is 
the  tendency  to  infuse  such  a  spirit  of  holiness 
as  must  be  utterlv  incompatible,  not  only  with 
customs  decidedly  vicious,  but  with  the  very 
spirit  of  worldly  pleasure.  They  do  not  consider 
that  Christianity  is  neither  a  table  of  ethics,  nor 
a  system  of  opinions,  nor  a*  bundle  of  rods  to 
punish,  nor  an  exhibition  of  rewards  to  allure, 
nor  a  scheme  of  restraints  to  terrify,  nor  merely 
a  code  of  laws  to  restrict;  but  it  is  a  new  prin- 
ciple infused  into  the  heart  by  the  word  and  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  out  of  which  principle  will  in- 
evitably grow  right  opinions,  renewed  affections, 
correct  morals,  pure  desires,  heavenly  tempers 
and  holy  habits,  with  an  invariable  desire  of 
I  •  Pranical  View,  fte.  bv  Mr  WilberfoKo. 
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pleaBuigf  God,  and  a  constant  fear  of  offending 
him.  A  real  Christian  whose  heart  is  thorough- 
ly imbued  with  this  principle,  can  no  more  re- 
torn  to  the  amusements  of  the  world,  than  a 
philosopher  can  be  refreshed  with  the  diversions 
of  the  vulgar,  or  a  man  be  amused  with  the  je- 
ereations  of  a  child.  The  New  Testament  is 
Bot  a  mere  statute  book-:  it  is  not  a  table  where 
erery  offence  is  detailed,  and  its  corresponding 
penalty  annexed :  it  is  not  so  much  a  compiU- 
fson,  as  a  spirit  of  laws :  it  does  not  so  mach 
prohibit  every  individual  wrong  practice,  as 
•oggest  a  temper  and  imjilant  a  general  princi- 
pie  with  which  every  wrong  practice  is  incom- 
patible.  It  did  not,  for  instance,  so  much  attack 
the  then  reigninr  and  corrupt  fkshions,  which 
were  probaUy  like  the  fiishions  of  other  coun- 
tries,  temporary  and  local,  as  it  struck  at  the 
worldliness,  wluch  is  the  root  and  stock  from 
which  all  corrupt  fashions  proceed. 

The  prophet  Isaiah,  w1k>  addressed  himself 
more  particularly  to  the  Israelitish  women,  in- 
veighed  not  only  against  vanity,  luxury,  and 
immodesty,  in  general;  but  with  great  propriety 
censured  even  those  precise  instances  of  each, 
to  which  the  women  of  rank,  in  the  particular 
country  he  was  addressing,  were  especially  ad- 
dicted ;  nay,  he  enters  into  the  minute  detail* 
of  their  very  personal  decorations,  and  brings 
jbecific  charges  against  several  instances  of 
their  levity  and  extravagance  of  apparel ;  mean- 
ing, however,  chiefly  to  censure  the  turn  of  cha- 
racter which  these  indicated.  But  the  ffospel 
of  Christ,  which  was  to  be  addressed  to  allages, 
stations,  and  countries,  seldom  contains  any  such 
detailed  animadversions ;  for  though  many  of 
the  censurable  modes  which  the  prophet  so  se- 
verely reprobated,  continued  probably  to  be  still 
prevalent  in  Jerusalem  in  the  days,  of  our  Sa- 
viour, yet  bow  little  would  it  have  suited  the 
universality  of  his  mission,  to  have  confined  hu 
preaching  to  such  local,  limited  and  fluctuatinflr 
customs !  not  but  there  are  many  texts  which 
actually  do  define  the  Christian  conduct  as  well 
as  temper,  with  sufficient  particularity  to  serve 
as  a  condemnatiott  of  many  practices  which  are 
pleaded  for,  and  often  to  point  pretty  directly  at 
them. 

It  would  be  well  for  those  modish  Christians 
who  vindicate  excessive  vanity  in  dress,  expense, 
and  decoration,  on  the  principle  of  their  being 
mere  matters  of  indifference,  and  no  where  pro- 
hibited in  the  gospel,  to  consider  that  such  prac- 
tices strongly  mark  the  temper  and  spirit  wiUi 
which  they  are  connected,  and  in  that  view  are 
so  little  credttoble  to  the  Christian  profession, 
as  to  furnish  a  just  subject  of  suspicion  against 
the  piety  of  those  who  indulge  in  them. 

Had  reter,  on  that  memorable  day  when  he 
added  three  thousand  converts  to  the  church  by 
a  single  sermon,  narrowed  his  subject  to  a  re- 
iDonstrance  against  this  diversion,  or  that  pub- 
lie  place,  or  the  other  vain  amusement,  it  might 
indeed  have  suited  the  case  of  some  of  the  fe- 
male  Jewish  converts  who  were  present,  but 
such  restrictions  as  might  have  been  appropri- 
ate to  theTn,  would  probably  not  have  applied  to 
the  cases  of  the  Parthians  and  the  Medes,  of 
which  his  audience  was  partly  composed*  or  such 
•  baiab,  chap^  iii. 


as  might  have  belonged  to  then,  wouid  have 
been  totally  inapplicable  to  the  Cretes  and  Ara- 
bians ;  or  again,  those  which  suited  thes^  would 
not  have  applied  to  the  Elamites  and  Mosapota^ 
mians.  By  such  partial  and  circumscribed  ad- 
dresses, his  knulti&rious  audience,  composed  of 
all  nations  and  countries,  would  not  have  been, 
as  we  ifre  told  they  were, '  pricked  to  the  heart' 
But  when  he  preached  on  the  broad  ground  of 
general  '  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,*  it  was  no  wonder 
that  they  all  cried  out,  *What  shall  we  do  7* 
These  cc^lected  fbreigiiers,  at  their  return  home, 
must  have  found  very  diffivent  usages  to  be  cor- 
rected in  their  different  countries;  of  course  a 
detailed  restriction  of  the  popular  abuses  at*  Je- 
rusafem,  would  have  been  of  little  use  to  stran- 
gers returning  to  their  respective  nations.  The 
ardent  apostle,  therefore,  acted  more  consistent 
ly  in  communicating  to  them  the  large  ano 
comprehensive  spirit  of  the  gospel  which  should 
at  onoe  involve  all  their  scattered  and  separate 
duties,  as  well  as  reprove  all  their  scattered  and 
separate  corruptbns,  for  the  whole  always  in- 
cludes a  part,  and  the  greater  involves  the  less. 
Christ  and  his  disciples,  instead  of  limiting  their 
condemnation  to  the  peculiar  vanities  reprehend- 
ed by  Isaiah,  embraced  the  very  eoul  and  prin- 
ciple of  them  all,  in  such  exhortations  as  the 
following : '  Be  ye  not  oonfi>nned  to  the  world  :* 
— *  If  a  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him  :*— *  The  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away.'  Our  Lord  and  his  apos. 
ties,  whose  future  unseleoted  audience  wai 
to  be  made  up  out  of  the  various  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  world,  attacked  the  evil  hearty  out  of 
which  all  those  incidental,  local,  peculiar,  aad 
popular  corruptions  proceeded. 

In  the  time  of  Christ  and  hb  immediate  fol- 
lowers, the  luxury  and  intemperance  of  the  Ro* 
mans  had  arisen  to  a  pitch  bislbre  unknown  in 
the  world ;  but  as  the  same  gospel,  which  its 
Divine  Author  and  his  disciples  were  then 
preaching  to  the  huuffry  and  necessitous,  was 
aftetvi^ds  to  be  preached  to  high  and  low,  not 
excepting  the  Roman  emperors  themselves ;  the 
large  precept,  *  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or 
whatever  you  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,* 
was  likely  to  be  of  more  general  use,  than  any 
separate  exbortation  to  temperance,  to  tbank 
fhlness,  to  moderation,  as  to  quantity  or  expense, 
which  last  indeed  must  always  be  lefl  in  some 
degree  to  the  judgment  and  circumstances  of 
the  individuaL 

When  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  visited  the 
*  Saints  of  Cesar's  household,*  he  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  heard,  nor  could  he  have  heard 
without  abhorrence,  of  some  of  the  fkshinnabls 
amusements  in  the  court  of  Nero.  He  must 
have  reflected  with  peouHar  indignation  on 
man^  things  which  were  practised  in  the  Cir. 
censian  games ;  ^et,  instead  of  pruning  this  cor. 
rupt  tree,  and  singling  out  even  the  inhuman 
gladiatorial  sports  for  the  object  of  his  condem> 
nation,  he  laid  his  axe  to  the  root  of  all  corrup- 
tion, by  preaching  to  them  that  Gospel  of  Cfarisl 
of  which  *  he  was  not  ashamed,'  and  showing  tn 
them  that  believed,-  that  '  it  was  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.'  Of  this  gospel 
the  great  object  was,  to  attack  not  cue  populai 
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«fi],  bat  the  whole  lx>^  of  sin.  Now  the  doc 
trine  of  Cbrut  crucifieti,  was  the  moat  appropri. 
ate  means  for  destroying  this;  for  by  what 
other  means  could  the  fervid  imagination  of  the 
apostle  have  so  powerfully  enforced  the  heinous- 
ness  of  sin,  as  by  insisting  on  the  costliness  of 
the  saerifioe  which  was  o£rered  for  its  expiation? 
It  is  somewhkt  remarkable,  that  about  the  yery 
time  of  his  preaching  to  the  Romans,  the  public 
taste  had  sunk  to  such  an  excess  of  deptaTity, 
that  the  yery  women  engaged  in  those  shocking 
encounters  with  the  glaidiators. 

But  in  the  first  plaoe,  it  was  better  that  the 
right  practice  of  his  hearers  should  grow  oat  of 
the  right  principle;  end  next,  his  specifically 
reprotnting  these  diyersions  might  have  had  this 
ill-effect,  that  eucoeeding  ages,  seeing  that^they 
in  their  amusements  came  somewl^t  short  of 
tiiose  dreadfhl  excesses  of  the  polished  Romans, 
would  only  have  f^umed  themselves  on  their 
own  comparative  superiority ;  and  on  this  prin- 
ciple, even  the  bull  fights  of  Madrid  might  in 
time  have  had  their  panegyrists.  The  truth  is, 
the  apostle  knew  that  such  abominable  oorrup. 
tions  could  never  subsist  together  with  Chru- 
tianity,  and  in  fact  the  honour  of  abolishing 
these  barbarous  diversions,  was  reserved  £n 
Constantino,  the  first  Christian  emperor. 

Besides,  the  apostles,  by  inveighing  against 
some  particular  diversions  might  have  seemed 
to  sanction  all  which  they  did  not  actually  cen- 
sure :  and  as,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  revo- 
lution of  governments,  oustoms  change  and  man- 
ners fluctuate,  had  a  minate  reprehension  of  the 
fiwhions  of  the  then  existing  age  been  published 
in  the  New  Testament,  that  portion  of  scrip, 
tore  must  in  time  have  become  obsc^te,  even  in 
that  very  same  coantry,  when  the  fashions 
tbemselfes  should  have  changed.  Paul  and  his 
brother  apostles  knew  that  their  epistles  would 
be  the  oracles  of  the  Christian  world,  when  these 
temporary  diversions  would  be  forgotten.  In 
'  consequence  of  this  knowledge,  by  the  universal 
preoept  to  avoid  'the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust 
of  the  eye,  uid  the  pride  of  life  ;*  they  have  pre- 
pared  a  lasting  antidote  a||[ainst  the  prineipU  of 
all  corrupt  p&asures,  whusb  will  ever  remain 
equally  applicable  to  the  loose  fashions  of  all 
ages,  and  of  every  country,  to  the  end  cf  the 
world. 

Therefore,  to  vindicate  diversions  which  are 
in  themselves  undiristian,  on  the  pretended 
l^ound  that  they  are  not  specifically  condemned 
in  the  gospel,  would  be  little  less  absurd  than  if 
the  heroes  of  Newmarket  should  bring  it  as  a 
proof  that  their  periodical  meetings  are  not  con- 
demned in  seriptore,  because  ^  Paul,  when 
writing  to  the  Corinthians,  did  not  speak  against 
these  diversions ;  and  that  in  availing  himself 
erf  the  J  sthmian  games,  as  a  happy  iDustration 
of  the  Christian  race,  he  did  not  cuop  any  cen- 
sure on  the  practice  itself:  a  practice  which 
was  indeed  as  much  more  pure  than  the  races 
of  Christian  Britain,  as  the  moderation  of  being 
contented  with  the  triumph  of  a  crown  of  leaves, 
IS  superior  to  that  criminal  spirit  of  gambling 
which  iniciuitoosly  enriches  Uie  victor  by  beg- 
garing  the  competitor. 

Jiocal  abuses,  as  we  have  said,  were  not  the 
obiect  of  a  book  whose  instructions  were  to  be 


of  universal  and  lasiiing  application.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  little  is  said  in  ma  gospel  of  the  then 
preyailioff  corruption  of  pmygamy;  nothing 
against  the  savage  custom  of  exposing  children, 
or  even  against  slavery;  nothing  expressly 
against  suicide  or  duelling ;  the  last  Gothic  cue 
torn,  indeed,  did  not  exist  among  the  crimes  of 
Paganiam,  But  is  there  not  implied  a  prohibi- 
tion against  polygamy,  in  the  general  donunci- 
ation  against  admtery  ?  Is  not  exposing  of  chil. 
dren  condeomed  in  that  charge  against  the  Ro 
mans,  that  *  they  were  without  natural  affection? 
Is  there  not  a  strong  censure  against  slavery 
conveyed  in  the  command,  to  '  do  xmto  others 
as  ^ou  would  have  them  do  unto  you  ?*  and 
against  suicide  and  duellinff,  in  the  general  pro- 
hibition against  murder,  which  is  strongly  en- 
forced  and  affectingly  amplified  by  the  solenm 
manner  in  which  murder  is  traced  back  to  its 
first  seed  of  anger  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount? 

Thus  it  is  dear,  that  when  Christ  sent  the 
gospel  to  all  nations,  he  meant  that  that  gospel 
should  proclaim  those  prime  truths,  general 
laws,  and  fundamental  doctrines,  which  mast 
necessarily  involve  the  prohibition  of  all  indi- 
vidual,  local,  and  inferior  errors ;  errors  which 
could  not  have  been  specifically  guarded  against, 
without  having  a  distinct  gospel  for  every  coun- 
try, or  without  swelling  the  divine  volume  into 
such  inconvenient  length  as  would  have  defe^ 
ed  one  great  end  of  its  promulgation.*  And 
while  its  leading  principles  are  of  universal  ap- 
plication,  it  must  alwavs,  in  some  measure,  be 
lefl  to  the  discretion  of  the  preacher,  and  to  the 
oone^ence  of  the  hearer,  to  examine  whether 
the  lifo  and  habits  of  those  who  profess  it,  are 
conformable  to  its  main  spirit  and  design. 

The  same  Divine  Spirit  which  indited  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  is  promised'to  purify  the  hearts 
and  renew  the  natures  of  repenting  and  believ- 
ing Christians ;  and  the  compositions  it  inspired, 
are  in  some  degree  analogous  to  the  workman 
ship  it  effects.  It  prohibited  the  vicious  prae- 
tices  of  the  apostolical  days,  by  prohibiting  the 
passions  and  principles  which  render  them  gra- 
tiiying ;  and  still  working  in  like  manner  on  the 
hearts  of  real  Christians,  it  corrects  the  taste 
which  was  accustomed  to  ^d  its  proper  grati- 
fication  in  the  resorts  of  vanity ;  and  thus  effec- 
tnally  provides  for  the  reformation  of  the  habita 
and  mfuses  a  relish  for  rational  and  domestic 
enjqymentsi  and  for  whatever  can  administer 
pleasure  to  that  spirit  of  peace,  and  love,  and 
hope,  and  joyi  which  animates  anfl  rules  the  re 
newed  heart  of  the  true  Christian. 

But  there  is  a  portion  of  scripture  which, 
though  to  a  superficial  reader  it  may  seem  but 
very  remotely  connected  with  the  present  sub. 
ject,  yet  to  readers  of  another  cast,  seems  to  set- 
tle the  matter  beyond  controversy.  In  the  pa- 
rable  of  the  great  supper,  this  important  truth  is 
held  out  to  us,  that  even  things  good  in  f  Aemsf  lees, 
may  be  the  means  of  our  eternal  ruin;  by  drawing 
our  hearts  from  Grod,  and  causing  us  to  make 
light  of  the  oflfers  of  the  gospel.  One  invited  guett 
had  bought.an  estate,  another  had  made  a  pur 
chase,equaliy  blameless,  of  oxen;  a  third  had  mar 
ried  a  wife,  an*act  not  illaudable  in  itself.  The> 

•  *  To  tbo  poor  the  govpel  it  preached.'— Luke  ?ii.  22. 
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had  all  difierent  reasons,  none  of  which  appeared 
to  have  any  moral  turpitude;  but  they  all  agree  in 
this,  to  decline  the  invitation  to  the  Bupper.  The 
worldly  possessions  of  one,  the  worldly  business 
of  another,  and  what  should  be  particularly  at- 
tended  to,  the  love  to  his  dearest  relative,  of  a 
third,  (a  love  by  the  way,  not  only  allowed,  but 
commanded  in  Scripture)  were  brought  forward 
as  excuses  for  not  attending  to  the  important 
business  of  religion.  The  consequence,  how- 
ever, was  the  same  to  alL  *  None  of  those  which 
were  bidden  shall  taste  of  my  supper.'  If  then 
things  innocent^  things  neeetsary,  things  louda- 
bUf  things  commanded^  become  sinful,  when  by 
unseasonable  or  excessive  indulgence,  they  de- 
tain  the  heart  and  affections  from  God,  how  vain 
will  all  those  arguments  necessarily  be  render- 
ed,  which  are  urged  by  the  advocates  for  certain 
amusements,  on  the  ground  of  their  harmlest- 
nest ;  if  those  amusements  serve  (not  to  men- 
tion any  positive  evil  which  may  belong  to  them) 
in  like  manner  to  draw  away  the  thoughts  and 
affections  from  all  spiritual  objects ! 

To  conclude ;  when  this  topic  happens  to  be- 
come the  subject  of  conversation,  instead  of  ad- 
dressing severe  and  pointed  attacks  to  young 
ladies  on  the  sin  of  attending  places  of  diversion, 
would  it  not  be  better  first  to  endeavour  to  ex- 
cite  in  them  that  principle  of  Christianity,  with 
which  such  diversions  seem  not  quite  compati- 
ble ;  as  the  physician,  who  visits  a  patient  in  an 
eruptive  fever,  pays  little  attention  to  those  spots 
which  to  the  ignorant  appear  to  be  the  disease, 
except  indeed  so  far  as  they  serve  as  indications 
to  let  him  into  its  nature,  but  goes  straight  to 
the  root  of  the  malady  ?  He  attacks  the  fover,  he 
lowers  the  pulse,  he  changes  the  system,  he  cor- 
rects the  general  habit ;  well  knowing  that  if 
he  can  but  restore  the  vital  principle  of  health, 
the  spots,  which  were  nothing  but  symptoms, 
will  die  away  of  themselves. 

In  instructing  others,  we  should  imitate  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles,  and  not  always  aim  our 
blow  at  each  particular  corruption ;  but  making 
it  our  business  to  convince  our  pupil  that  what 
brings  forth  the  evil  fruit  she  exhibits,  cannot 
be  a  branch  of  the  true  vine ;  ^e  should  thus 
avail  ourselves  of  individual  corruptions,  for  im- 
pressing  her  with  a  sense  of  the.  necessity  of 
purifying  the  common  source  from  whence  they 
flow — a  corrupt  nature.    Thus  making  it  our 

Sand  business  to  rectify  the  heart,  we  pursue 
e  true,  the  compendious,  the  only  method  of 
producing  universal  holiness. 

I  would,  however,  take  leave  of  those  amiable 
and  not  iU-disposed  young  persons,  who  oonli- 
plain  of  the  rigour  of  human  prohibitions,  and 
declare,  *  they  meet  with  no  such  strictness  in 
the  Gospel,'  by  asking  them  with  the  most 
affectionate  earnestness,  if  they  can  conscien- 
tiously reconcile  their  nightly  attendance,  at 
every  public  place  which  they  frequent,  with 
such  precepts  as  the  following :  *  Redeeming  the 
time;'— 'Watch  and  pray :'—•  Watch,  for  ye 
luiow  not  at  what  time  your  Lord  cometh  :* — 
*  Abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil :' — 'Set 
your  affections  on  wings  above :' — *  Be  ye 
spiritually  minded  :'—*  Crucify  the  flesh  with 
its  afiections  and  lusts !'  And  I  would  venture 
to  offer  one  criterion,  by  which  the  persons  in 


question  may  be  enabled  to  decide  on  the  posi 
tive  innocence  and  safety  or  such  diversions ;  1 
mean,  provided  they  are  sincere  in  their  scru- 
tiny and  honest  in  their  avowal.  I^  on  thett 
return  at  night  from  those  places,  they  find  they 
can  retire,  and  *  commune  with  their  own 
hearts  ;*  if  they  find  the  love  of  God  operating 
with  undiminished  foroe  on  their  minds ;  if  they 
can  *  bring  every  thought  into  subjection,'  and 
concentrate  every  wandering  imagination ;  if 
they  can  soberly  examine  into  their  own  state 
of  mind — : — I  do  not  say  if  they  can  do  all 
this  perfectly  and  without  distraction :  (for  who 
almost  can  do  this  at  any  time  7)  but  if  they  caa 
do  it  with  the  same  degree  of  seriousness,  pray 
with  the  same  degree  of  fervour,  and  renounee 
the  world  in  as  great  a  meaeure  as  at  other 
times ;  and  if  they  can  lie  down  with  a  p^oefiil 
consciousness  of  having  avoided  in  the  evening, 
*  that  temptation'  which  they  had  prayed  not  to 
be '  led  into*  in  the  morning,  ti^y  may  then 
more  reasonably  hope  that  all  is  well,  and  that 
they  are  not  speaking  fidse  peace  to  their  hearts. 
— Again,  if  we  cannot  beg  th^  blessing  of  our 
Maker  on  whatever  we  are  going  to  do  or  to 
enjoy,  is  it  not  an  unequivocal  proof  that  the 
thmg  ought  not  to  6e  done  or  enjoyed  ?  On  aD 
the  rational  enjoyments  of  society,  on  all  health- 
fill  and  temperate  exercise,  on  the  delights  of 
friendship,  arts,  and  polished  letters,  on  the 
exquisite  pleasures  resulting  from  the  enjoy, 
ment  of  rural  scenery;  and  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture ;  on  the  innocent  participation  of  these  we 
may  ask  the  divine  fevour — ^for  the  sober  enjoy- 
ment of  these  we  may  thank  tho  divine  beneH. 
cence :  but  do  we  feel  equally  disposed  to  invoke 
blessings  or  return  praises  fiur '  gratificatioae 
found  (to  say  no  worse)  in  levity,  in  vanity,  and 
waste  of  time  7 — If  these  tests  were  feirly  used ; 
if  these  experiments  were  honestly  tried ;  if 
these  exammations  were  conscientiously  mads, 
^ay  we  not,  without  oflfonce,  presume  to  ask 
— fjQuld  our  numerous  places  of  public  resort,* 
eotdd  our  ever.multiplyin|f  scenes  oif  more  select 
but  not  less  dangerous  diversion,  nightly  over- 
flow with  an  excess  hitherto  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  pleasure  7» 

*  If  I  mif ht  prenune  to  reeommend  a  book  fFhich  of 
all  others  exposes  the  insigoiftcance,  vanity,  litUeness 
and  emptiness  of  the  world,  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
name  "mx.  Law's  Serious  call  to  a  devout  and  holy  life.* 
Few  writers  exeept  Pascal,  have  directed  so  much  acute- 
ness  of  reasoning  and  so  much  pointed  wit  to  this  obJMi. 
He  not  only  makes  the  reader  afteid  of  a  worldly  bfe 

Kn  account  of  its  rinftilness,  but  ashamed  of  it  on  ae- 
Mint  of  its  folly.  Few  men  perhaps  have  h%d  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  human  heart,  or  have  more  skiUUlly 
probed  its  corruptions :  vet  on  points  of  doctrine  his 
views  do  not  seem  to  be  Inst ;  and  bis  disquisitions  are 
often  unsound  and  fkndnil,  so  that  a^M«r«/  perusal  of 
his  works  would  neither  be  profiuble  nor  intelligible.  Ta 
a  ikshionable  won^an  immersed  in  the  vanities  of  life* 
or  to  a  busy  man  overwhelmed  with  iu  care«.  I  know 
no  book  80  applicable,  or  likely  to  exhibit  with  emal 
force  the  vanity  of  the  shadows  thev  are  pursuing.  Bat 
even  in  this  work.  Law  is  not  a  safe  guide  to  cvan^di* 
cal  light ;  and  in  many  of  his  others  he  is  highly  vision- 
ary and  whimsical:  and  I  have  known  some  exc«lleat 
persons  who  were  first  led  by  this  admirable  genius  to 
see  tbe  wanU  of  their  own  hearts,  and  the  utter  in- 
suflkiency  ofthe  world  to  fill  up  the  craving  void,  who, 
though  they  became  eminent  for  piety  and  self-denial, 
have  bad  their  usefulness  abridged ;  and  whose  minds 
have  contracted  something  of  a  monastic  severity  by  aa 
unqualified  perusal  of  Mr.  Law.  True  Christianity  does 
not  call  on  us  to  starve  our  bodies,  but  our  eonrupUons 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

A  worldly  ipirit  i$icompatibiU  mth  the  $pirU  of 
Ckrittiamiy^ 

1b  it  not  wbimMcal  to  bear  such  complaints 
■gainst  the  strictness  of  relijgrion  as  we  are  fre- 
qoentlj  hearing,  (torn  the  beinffs  who  are  volun- 
tarily  parsning,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters,  a  course  of  life  which  fashion 
makes  innnitely  more  severe.  How  really 
burdensome  would  Christianity  be  if  she  enjoin- 
ed such  sedulous  application,  such  unremitting 
labours,  such  a  succession  of  fatigues !  If  re- 
ligton  commanded  such  hardships  and  self- 
deniaJ,  such  days  of  hurry,  such  evenings  df 
exertion,  such  nights  of  broken  rest,  such  per- 
petual sacrifices  of  quiet,  such  exile  from  family 
delights,  as  faohion  imposes,  then  indeed  the 
aerTice  of  Cbristianitr  would  no  longer  merit  its 
present  appellation  of  being  a  *  reaoonaUe  ser- 
▼jce  :*  then  the  name  of  perfect  slavery  might 
be  justly  applied  to  that  which  we  are  told 
in  the  beautii\il  language  of  our  church,  is 
*  a  service  of  perfect  freedom ;'  a  service  the 
mat  object  of  which  is  *  to  deliver  us  from  the 
bondage  of  corruotion  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God.' 

A  worldly  temper,  by  which  I  mean  a  di8])o- 
sition  to  prefer  worldly  pleasures,  worldly  satis- 
factions, and  worldly  advantages,  to  the  immor- 
tal interests  of  the  soul;  and  to  let  worldly  con- 
siderations actuate  us  instead  of  the  dictates  of 
religion  in  the  concerns  of  ordinary  life;  a 
worldly  temper,  I  say,  is  not,  like  almost  any 
other  fault,  the  effbct  of  passion  or  the  conse* 
quence  of  surprise,  when  the  heart  is  off  its 
guard.  It  is  not  excited  incidentally  by  Uie 
operation  of  external  circumstances  on  the  in- 
firmity of  nature :  but  it  is  the  vital  spirit,  the 
essential  soul,  the  living  principle  of  evil.  It  is 
not  so  much  an  act,  as  a  state  of  beb^ ;  not  so 
mach  an  ocdUBional  complaint,  as  a  tamted  con- 
stitution of  mind.  It  does  not  always  show 
itself  in  extraordinary  excesses,  it  hafi«o  perfect 
intermission.  Even  when  it  is  not  immediately 
tempted  to  break  out  into  overt  and  specific 
acts,  it  is  at  work  within,  stirring  up  the  heart 
to  disaffection  a^^alnst  holiness,  and  inflising  a 
kind  of  moral  disability  to  whatever  is  intrinsi- 
cally right  It  infe^  and  depraves  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul ;  for  it  operates 
on  the  understanding,  by  UindW  it  to  what- 
ever  is  spiritually  «Md ;  on  the  wiU,  by  making 
it  averse  firom  UoSi  on  the  afibetions,  by  dis- 
ordering and  sensualizing  them;  so  that  ooe 
may  almost  say  to  thoee  who  are  under  the  su- 
preme dominion  of  this  spirit,  what  was  said  to 
the  hosts  of  Joshua,  *  Ye  coiumC  serve  the  Lord.' 

The  worldliness  of  mind  is  not  at  all  oommon- 
Iv  understood,  and  for  the  following  reason : — 
reople  suppose  that  in  thb  world,  our  chief 
business  b  with  the  things  of  this  world,  and  that 
to  conduct  the  bmdness  of  this  world  well,  that  is 
oonfi>rmably  to  moral  principles,  is  the  chief 
substance  of  moral  and  true  goodness.  Religion, 

As  the  mortifled  apostte  of  ttie  holy  and  Klf-denyinff 
Bsptiflt,  preachJDg  repentance  hecaoie  tbe  kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  at  band,  Mr.  Law  hu  no  inparior.  Ai  a 
sreaeber  of  salTatiOD  on  spiritual  grounds  I  would  ibl- 
low  otber  guides. 


if  introduced  at  all  into  tbe  system,  only  makes 
it  occasional,  and  if  I  may  so  speak  its  holy  day 
appearance.  To  bring  reU^on  into  every  things 
is  thought  incompatible  with  the  due  attention 
to  the  tbin^  of  this  life.  And  so  it  would  be, 
if  by  religion  were  meant  talking  about  relU 
gion.  The  phrase,  therefore,  it :  *  We  cannot 
always  be  pra^ng ;  we  must  mind  our  business 
and  our  social  duties  as  well  as  our  devotion.' 
Worldly  business  being  thus  subjected  to  world 
ly,  though  in  some  degree  moral,  maxims,  the 
mind  during  the  conduct  of  business  grows 
worldly ;  and  a  continually  increasing  worldly 
spirit  dims  the  sight  and  relaxes  the  moral  prin- 
ciple  on  which  the  a£birs  of  the  world  are  con- 
ducted,  as  Well  as  indisposes  the  mind  for  all  the 
exercises  of  devotion. 

But  this  temper  as  far  as  relates  to  Justness, 
so  much  assumes  the  seri^blance  of  goodness, 
that  those  who  have  not  the  right  views  are  apt 
to  mistake  the  carrying  on  the  afiairs  of  life  on^ 
a  tolerable  moral  principle,^for  religion.  They 
do  not  see  that  the  evil  lies  not  in  their  so  carry 
ing  on  business,  but  in  their  not  carrying  on 
the  things  of  thb  life  in  subserviency  to  the 
thing^  of  eternity ;  in  their  not  carrying  them 
on  with  the  unintermitting  idea  of  respoosibi- 
lity.  The  evil  does  not  lie  in  their  not  being 
always  on  their  knees,  but  in  their  not  bringing 
their  religion  from  the  closet  into  the  world :  in 
their  not  bringing  the  spirit  of  Sunday's  devo- 
tions into  the  transactions  of  the  week :  in  not 
transforming  their  reli^on  from  a  dry,  and 
speculative,  and  imperative  system,  into  a  lively, 
and  influential,  and  unceasing  principle  of  ac- 


Though  there  are,  blessed  be  God!  in  the 
most  exalted  staticms,  women  who  adorn  their 
Chrbtian  profession  by  a  oonsbtent  conduct; 
yet  are  there  not  others  who  are  labouring  hard 
to  unite  the  irreconteileable  Interests  of  earth  and 
heaven  ?  who,  whib  they  will  not  relin4uish  one 
jot  of  what  tAts  world  has  to  bestow,  yet  by  no 
means  renounce  their  hopes  of  a  better  ?  who  do 
not  think  it  unreasonable  that  their  indulging  in 
the  fullest  possession  of  present  pleasure  should 
interfere  with  t^  most  certain  reversion  of  fu- 
ture glory  7  who,  afler  living  in  the  roust  un- 
bounded gratification  of  ease,  vanity,  and  luxury, 
fancy  that  heaven  must  be  attached  of  course  to 
a  life  of  which  Christianity  is  the  outward  pro- 
fession and  which  has  not  been  stained  by  any 
flamnt  or  dishonourable  act  of  guilt 

Are  there  not  man^  who,  wmle  they  enter- 
tain a  respect  for  Rekgion  (for  I  address  not  the 
nnbelbring  or  the  lieentbus)  while  they  believe 
its  truths,  observe  its  forms,  and  would  be 
shocked  not  to  be  thought  religions  are  vet  im- 
mersed in  thb  life  of  disqualifying  woridUness  7 
who,  though  they  make  a  conscience  of  going 
to  the  public  worship  once  on  a  Sunday ;  and 
are  scrupulously  observant  of  t^e  other  rites 
of  the  church,  yet  hesitate  not  to  give  up  all 
the  rest  of  their  time  to  the  very  same  ptir- 
suits  and  pleasures  which  occupy  the  hearts 
and  engross  the  lives  of  those  looser  charac 
ters  whose  enjoyment  b  not  obstructed  by 
any  dread  of  a  niture  account  7  and  who  are 
acting  on  the  wise  principle  of  the  'children  of 
the  world,'  in  making  the  most  of  tbe  present 
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state  of  being  from  the  oonTiction  that  there  is 
DO  other  to  be  expected. 

It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  faith  in  nnseen 
^ngs  is  at  times  lamentably  weak  and  defbo- 
ti^e  eren  in  the  traly  pious ;  and  that  it  is  so,  is 
the  sabject  oftheirffnef  and  humiliation.  O ! 
how  does  the  real  Uhristian  take  shame  in  the 
coldness  of  his  belief,  in  the  lowness  of  his  at- 
tainments !  How  deeply  does  he  lament  that 
*  when  he  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with 
him  !* — *  that  the  life  he  now  lives  in  the  flesh, 
is*  not,  in  the  degree  it  ought  to  be,  *  by  fiuth  in 
the  Son  of  God  !*  Yet  one  thing  is  clear ;  how. 
ever  weak  his  belief  may  seem  to  be,  it  is  evi. 
dent  that  his  actions  are  principally  governed 
bj  it ;  he  evinces  his  sincerity  to  others  by  a  life 
in  some  good  decree  analogous  to  the  doctrines 
he  professes ;  whfle  to  himself  he  has  at  least 
this  conviction,  that  nint  as  hb  confidence  may 
be  at  times,  low  as  may  be  his  hope,  and  fbeble 
^as  his  faith  may  seem,  yet  at  the  worst  of  times 
he  would  not  exchange  that  faint  measure  of 
trust  and  hope  for  nil  the  actual  pleasures  and 
poeseosions  of  Us  most  splendid  acquaintance ; 
and  what  is  a  proof  of  his  sincerity  lie  never 
seeks  the  cnre  of  his  dejection,  where  they  seek 
theirs,  in  this  world,  but  in  God. 

But  as  to  the  faith  of  woridlv  persons,  how- 
ever strong  it  may  be  in  speculation,  however 
orthodox  their  creed,  however  stout  their  po- 
fession,  we  cannot  help  fearinr  that  it  is  a  httle 
defective  in  sincerity :  for  if  were  were  in  their 
minds  a  full  persuasion  of  the  tmth  of  Revela- 
tion, and  of  the  eternal  bliss  it  promises,  would 
it  not  be  obvious  to  them  that  there  must  be 
more  diligence  for  its  attainment  T  We  disco- 
ver  great  ardour  in  carrving  on  worldly  pro- 
jects, because  we  believe  the  good  which  we  are 
pursuing  is  real,  and  will  reward  the  trouble  of 
the  pursuit ;  we  believe  that  good  is  to  be  at- 
tained  by  diligence,  and  we  pudently  proportion 
our  earnestness  to  this  conviction ;  wnen  there- 
fore we  see  persons  professing  a  lively  faith  in 
a  better  world,  yet  labouring  little  to  obtain  an 
interest  in  it,  can  we  forbear  suspecting  that 
their  belief,  not  only  of  their  own  title  to  eternal 
happiness  but  of  eternal  happing  itself,  is  not 
well  grounded ;  and  that,  if^  they  were  to  *  exa- 
mine  themselves  truly,*  and  to  produce  the 
principle  of  such  a  relaxed  morality,  the  faiUi 
would  be  found  to  be  much  of  a  piece  with  the 
practice  ? 

The  objections  which  disincline  the  world  to 
make  present  sacrifices  of  pleasure,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  eternal  happiness,  are  such  as  ap- 
ply to  all  the  ordinary  Concerns  of  life.  That 
IS,  men  object  chiefly  to  a  religious  course  as 
tending  to  rob  them  of  that  actual  pleasure 
which  is  within  their  reach,  for  the  sake  of  a 
remote  enjoyment  They  object  to  giving  up 
the  seen  good  for  the  unseen.  But  do  not  almost 
all  the  transactions  of  life  come  under  the  same 
description  ? — Do  we  not  give  up  present  ease 
and  renounce  much  indulgence  in  order  to  ac- 
quire a  future  ?  Do  we  not  part  with  our  cur- 
rent money  for  the  reversion  of  an  estate,  which 
we  know  it  will  be  a  lonsf  time  before  we  can 
possess  7  Nay,  do  not  the  most  worldly  oflen 
fubmit  to  an  immediate  inconvenience,  by  re- 
Qcing  their  present  income,  in  «rder  to  insure 


to  themselves  a  larger  etphal  for  their  fotorB 
subsistence  7 

Now,  *  Faith,  which  is  the  subetanee  of  things 
hoped  for,*  is  meant  to  fbrnish  the  soul  with 
present  support,  while  it  satisfies  it  as  to  the 
security  on  which  it  has  lent  itself;  just  as  a 
man*s  bonds  and  mortgages  assure  him  that  he 
is  really  rich,  though  he  has  not  all  the  money 
in  hand  ready  to  spend  at  the  moment  Those 
who  truly  believe  the  Bible,  must  in  the  same 
manner  be  content  to  live  on  iU  promises,  by 
which  God  has.  as  it  were  pledged  himself  for 
their  fhtnre  blessedness. 

Even  that  very  spirit  of  enjoyment  which 
leads  the  persons  in  question  so  studiously  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  qualifications  necessa- 
ry for  the  pleasures  of  the  present  scene,  that 
understending  and  good  sense,  which  leads  them 
to  acquire  such  talente  as  may  enable  them  to 
relish  the  resorte  of  gayety  here;  that  very  spi. 
rit  should  induce  those  who  are  really  looking 
for  a  future  state  of  happiness,  to  wish  to  acquiie 
something  of  the  taste,  and  temper,  and  talents, 
which  may  be  considered  as  qualifications  for 
the  enjoyment  of  that  happiness.  The  neglect 
of  doing  this  must  proceed  from  one  of  uiese 
two  causei ;  either  they  must  think  their  pre- 
sent tjourse  a  safe  and  proper  course ;  or  thev 
must  think  that  death  is  to  produce  some  suddei. 
and  surprising  alteration  in  the  human  charac* 
ter.  But  the  office  of  death  is  to  transport  us  %l 
a  new  state,  not  to  transform  us  to  a  new  na- 
ture ;  the  stroke  of  death  is  intended  to  efiect 
our  deliverance  out  of  this  world,  and  our  intro- 
duction into  another ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  effect 
any  sudden  and  wonderful,  much  less  a  total 
chanffe  in  our  hemrto  or  our  tastes ;  so  far  from 
this  Uiat  we  are  assured  in  Scripture,  *  that  be 
that  is  filthy  will  be  filthy  still,  and  he  that  is 
holy  will  be  holy  still.*  luoogh  we  believe  that 
death  will  completely  cleanse  Uie  holy  soul  from 
ite  remaining  pollutions,  that  it  will  exchange 
defective  sanctification  into  perfect  purity,  en. 
tangling  temptation  into  compete  fireedom ;  su^ 
ferinff  and  affliction  into  health  and  joy ;  doubts 
and  fears  into  perfect  security,  and  oppressive 
weariness  into  everlasting  rest ;  yet  there  is  no 
magic  in  the  wand  of  death  which  will  convert 
an  unholy  soul  into  a  holy  one.  And  it  is  aw- 
ful  to  reflect,  that  such  tempers  as  have  the  al- 
lowed predominance  here  will  maintain  it  for- 
ever ;  that  such  as  the  will  b  when  we  close  our 
eyes  upon  the  things  of  time,  such  it  will  1^ 
when  we  open  them  on  those  €£  eternity.  The 
mere  act  of  death  no  more  fito  us  for  heaven, 
than  the  mere  act  of  tlie  mason  who  polls  down 
our  old  house  fite  us  for  a  new  one.  If  we  die 
with  our  hearta  running  over  with  the  love  of 
the  world,  there  is  no  promise  to  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect  that  we  shall  rise  with  them  full  of  the  love 
of  God.  Death  indeed  will  show  us  to  ourselves 
such  as  we  are,  but  will  not  make  us  such  as  we 
are  not :  and  it  will  be  too  late  to  be  acquiring 
selflknowledge  when  we  can  no  longer  turn  it 
td  any  account,  but  that  of  tormenting  ourselves. 
To  illustrate  this  truth  still  farther  by  an  allu- 
sion familiar  to  the  persons  I  address :  the  draw- 
in^  up  the  curtain  at  the  theatre,  though  it  serve 
to  introduce  us  to  the  entortainmente  behind  iV 
does  not  create  in  us  any  new  Acuities  to  ur 
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rferstend  or  to  reliih  thote  Mitertainments :  these 
must  have  been  already  acquired ;  they  must 
bfcve  been  provided  beforehand,  and  brought  with 
at  to  the  place,  if  we  would  relish  the  pleasure 
of  the  place ;  for  the  entertainment  can  only 
operate  on  L^^t  taste  we  carry  to  it  It  is  too 
late  to  be  acquiring  when  we  ought  to  be  en- 
joying. 

^  That  spirit  of  prayer  and  praise,  those  dispo- 
sitions of  love,  meekness,  *  peace,  quietness,  and 
assurance;*  that  indiiforence  to  the  fashion  of  a 
world  which  is  passing  away ;  that  longing  after 
deUverance  fVbm  sin ;  that  desire  of  holiness, 
together  with  nXL  •  the  ftuits  of  the  Spirit*  here, 
must  surely  make  some  part  of  our  qualification 
for  the  enjoyment  of  a  world,  the  Measures  of 
which  are  aU  spiritual.  And  who  can  conceive 
any  thing  comparable  to  the  awful  surprise  of  a 
soul  long  immersed  in  the  indulgences  of  vanity 
and  pleasure,  yet  all  the  while  lolled  by  the  self, 
oomplsoency  of  a  religion  of  mere  forms ;  who, 
while  it  counted  upon  heaven  as  a  thing  of 
course ;  had  made  no  preparation  for  it !  Who 
can  conceive  any  surprise  comparable  to  that  of 
such  a  soul  on  shutting  its  eyes  on  a  world  of 
sense,  of  which  all  the  objects  and  delights  were 
so  congenial  to  its  nature,  and  opening  them  on 
a  world  of  spirits  of  which  all  the  characters  of 
enjoyment  are  of  a  nature  new,  unknown,  sur. 
pnsing,  and  specifically  difierent?  pleasures 
more  inconceivable  to  its  apprehension  and  more 
unsuitable  to  its  taste,  than  the  gratifications  of 
one  sense  are  to  the  organs  of  another,  or  than 
the  most  exquisite  works  of  art  and  genius  to 
absolute  imbecility  of  mind. 

While  we  would  with  deep  humility  confess 
that  we  cannot  purchase  heaven  by  any  works 
or  right  dispositions  of  our  own ;  while  we  grate- 
fo.ly  ackflowledge  that  it  must  be  purchased  for 
us  by^  *  Him  who  loved  us  and  washed  us  from 
our  sins  in  his  blood  ;*  yet  let  us  remember  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  expect  we  could  be  capable 
of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a  heavei>  so  pur- 
chased  without  heavenly  mindedness. 

When  those  persons  who  are  apt  to  expect 
as  much  comfort  from  religion  as  it  their  hearts 
were  not  full  of  the  world,  now  and  then  in  a  fit 
of  honesty  or  low  spirits,  complain  that  Chris- 
tianity  does  not  make  them  as  good  and  happy 
as  they  were  led  to  expect  from  that  assurance, 
that  *  great  peace  have  they  who  love  the  law  of 
God,*  and  that  •  they  who  wait  on  him  shall  want 
no  manner  of  thing  that  is  rood  ;*  when  they 
lament  that  the  paths  of  rekgion  are  not  those 
*  paths  of  pleasanti^ss*  which  th^  were  led  to 
expect ;  their  case  reminds  one  of  a  celebrated 
physician,  who  used  to  say  that  the  reason  why 
his  prescriptions,  which  commonly  cured  the 
poor  and  the  temperate,  did  so  little  good  among 
his  rich  and  luxurious  patients,  was,  that  while 
he  was  labouring  to  remove  the  disease  by  me- 
dicines, of  which  they  only  took  drams,  grains, 
and  scruples,  they  were  inflaming  it  by  a  mul- 
tiplicitv  of  mjurious  aliments^  which  they  swal- 
tewed  by  ounces,  pounds,  and  pints. 

These  fiuhionable  Christians  should  be  re- 
minded, that  there  was  no  half  engagement 
made  for  them  at  their  baptism ;  that  they  are 
not  partly  their  own,  and  partly  their  Redeem- 
er's.   •  tie  that  is  bought  with  a  price,'  is  the 


sole  property  of  the  purchaser.  Faith  does  not 
consist  merely  in  submitting  the  opinions  of  the 
imderstanding,  but  the  dispositions  of  the  heart 
religion  is  not  a  sacrifice  of  sentiments,  but  of 
affections ;  it  is  not  the  tribute  of  fear  extorted 
from  a  slave,  but  the  voluntary  homage  of  love 
paid  by  a  child. 

"Neither  does  a  Christian's  piety  consist  in 
living  in  retreat,  and  railing  at  the  pi-actices  of 
the  world,  while  perhaps  her  heart  is  full  of  the 
spirit  of  that  world  at  which  she  is  railing :  but 
it  consists  jn  subduing  the  spirit  of  the  world 
resisting  its  temptations,  and  opposing  its  prac* 
tices,  even  while  her  duty  obliges  her  to  live 
in  it 

Nor  is  the  spirit  or  the  loft  of  the  world  oon 
fined  to  those  only  who  are  making  a  figure  in 
it ;  nor  are  its  operations  bounded  by  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  metropolis  nor  by  the  limited  re- 
gions of  firstrate  rank  and  splendour.  She  who 
mveighs  against  the  luxury  and  excesses  of 
London,  and  solaces  herself  in  her  own  compa- 
rative sobriety,  because  her  more  circumscribed 
fortune  compels  her  to  take  up  with  the  second- 
hand  pleasures  of  successive  watering-places,  if 
she  pursue  these  pleasures  with  avidity,  is  go- 
verned by  the  same  spirit :  and  she  whose  still 
narrower  opportunities  stint  her  to  the  petty  di- 
versions  of  her  provincial  town,  if  she  be  busied 
in  swelling  and  enlarging  her  smaller  sphere  of 
vanity  and  idleness,  however  she  may  comfort 
herself  with  her  own  comparative  goodness,  by 
railing  at  the  unattainable  pleasures  of  the  wa- 
tering place,  or  the  still  more  unapproachable 
joys  of  the  capital,  is  governed  by  the  same  spi- 
rit ;  for  she  who  is  as  vain  as  dissipated,  and  as 
extravagant  as  actual  circumstances  adroit, 
would  be  as  vain,  as  dissipated",  and  as  extrava- 
gant as  the  gayest  objecte  of  her  invective  ac- 
tually  are,  if  she  could  change  places  with  them. 
It  is  not  merely  by  what  we  do  that  we  can  be 
sure  the  spirit  of  tlie  world  has  no  dominion 
over  us,  but  hj  fairly  considering  what  we  should 
probably  do  if  more  were  in  our  power. 

The  worldly  Christian,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
such  a  palpable  contradiction  in  terms,  must  not 
imagine  that  shoacquiteherself  of  her  religious 
obligations  by  pctWng  in  her  mere  weekly  obia 
tion  of  prayer.  There  is  no  covenant  by  which 
communion  with  Grod  is  restricted  to  an  hour  or 
two  on  the  Sunday :  she  must  not  imagine  she 
aoquite  herself  by  setting  apart  a  few  particular 
days  in  the  year  for  the  exercise  of  a  periodical 
devotion,  and  then  flying  back  to  the  world  as 
eagerly  as  if  she  were  resolved  to  repay  herself 
with  a  large  interest  for  her  short  fit  of  Bclf-de- 
nial;  the  stream  of  pleasure  running  with  a 
more  rapid  current,  from  having  been  interrupt- 
ed by  this  forced  obstruction.  And  the  avidity 
with  which  we  have  seen  certain  persons  of  a 
still  less  correct  character  than  the  class  we  have 
been  considering,  return  to  a  whole  year's  car- 
nival,  after  tho  self  imposed  penance  of  a  passion 
week,  gives  a  shrewd  intimation  that  they  con- 
sidered the  temporary  abstraction  less  as  an  act 
of  penitence  for  tlie  past,  than  as  a  purchase  of 
indemnity  for  the  future.  Such  bareweight 
Protestante  prudently  condition  for  retaining  tha 
Popish  doctrine  of  indulgences,  which  they  buy 
not  indeed  of  the  late  spiritual  court  of  Rome 
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but  of  that  seerat  felf-ac^uitting  iad^e,  which 
ignorance  of  ita  own  turpitade,  and  of  the  strict 
requirements  of  the  divine  law,  has  established 
supreme  in  the  tribunal  of  efery  unrenewed 
heart 

But  the  practice  of  self-examination  is  im- 
peded by  one  clog,  which  renders  it  peculiarly 
inconvenient  to  the  gay  and  worldly :  for  the 
royal  prophet  (who  was,  however,  himself  as 
likely  as  any  one  to  be  acquainted  with  thediffi. 
culties  peculiar  to  greatness)  has  annexed  as  a 
concomitant  to  *oomrouninfir  with  our  own 
heart,*  that  we  should  *  be  s<ii£*  Now'  this  clause 
of  the  injunction  annihilates  the  other,  by  ren- 
dering  it  incompatible  with  the  present  habits 
of  fashionable  life,  of  which  sHI/ness  is  clearly 
not  one  of  the  constituents.  It  would,  however, 
greatly  assist  those  who  do  not  altogether  de- 
cune  the  practice,  if  they  were  to  establish  into 
a  rule  the  habit  of  detecting  certain  suspicious 
practices,  by  realizing  them,  as  it  were,  to  their 
own  minds,  through  ue  means  of  drawing  them 
out  in  detail,  and  of  placing  them  before  their, 
eyes  clothed  in  language;  hr  there  is  nothing 
that  so  effectually  exposes  an  absurdity  which 
has  hitherto  passed  muster  for  want  of  such  an 
inquisition,  as  giving  it  shape,  and  form,  and 
body.  How  many  things  which  now  silently 
work  themselves  into  the  habit,  and  pass  current 
without  inquirjTt  would  then  shock  us  by  their 
palpable  inconsistency !  Who,  for  instance,  could 
stand  the  sight  of  such  a  debtor  and  creditor  ac- 
count  as  this  :«-A«m ;  eo  many  card-parties, 
balls,  and  operas  due  to  me  in  the  following 
year,  for  so  many  manuals,  prayers,  and  medi- 
tations paid  beforehand  during  the  last  six  days 
in  lent?  With  how  much  indignation  soever 
thb  suggestion  may  be  treated;  whatever  of- 
fence  may  be  taken  at  such  a  combination  of  the 
serious  and  the  Indioroos ;  however  we  may  re- 
volt  at  the  idea  of  such  a  composition  with  our 
Maker,  when  put  into  so  many  words ;  does  not 
the  habitual  course  of  eome  go  near  to  realize 
such  a  statement  7 

But  *  a  Christian's  mee,*  as  a  venerable  pre- 
late*  observes,  *■  is  not  to  run4U  so  many  Aeofs,* 
but  is  a  constant  course,  a  regular  progress  by 
which  we  are  continually  gaining  ground  upon 
sin,  and  approaching  nearer  to  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

Am  I  then  ridiculing  this  pious  seclusion  of 
contrite  sinners  7    Am  I  then  jesting  at  that 

*  troubled  spirit*  which  God  has  declared  is  his 

•  acccpUble  sacrifice ?•  God  forbid!  Such  rea- 
sonable  retirements  have  been  the  practice,  and 
continue  to  be  the  comfort  of  some  of  the  sin- 
cerest  Christians ;  and  wUl  continue  to  be  re- 
sorted  to  as  long  as  Christianity,  that  is,  as  long 
as  the  world  shall  last  It  is  well  to  call  off  the 
thoughts,  even  for  a  short  time,  not  only  from 
sin  and  vanity,  but  even  from  the  lawful  pursuits 
of  business  and  the  laudable  concerns  of  life ; 
and  at  times,  to  annihilate,  as  it  were,  the  space 
which  divides  us  from  eternity : 

*Tii  greatly  wife  to  talk  with  cor  past  boars. 
And  aak  them  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven. 
And  how  tliey  might  have  borne  more  welcome  news. 

Yet  to  those  who  seek  a  short  annual  retreat 

«  Bishop  Hopkins. 


as  a  mere  form ;  who  digniTj  with  the  idea  a 
religious  retirement,  a.  week  in  which  it  is  ra- 
ther unfashionable  to  be  seen  in  town ;  who  re> 
tire  with  unabated  resolution  to  return  to  the 
maxims,  the  pleasures,  and  the  spirit  of  that 
world  which  they  do  but  mechanicaUy  renounce; 
is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  this  short  secession, 
which  does  not  even  pretend  to  subdue  the  prin- 
ciple, but  merely  suspends  the  act,  may  only 
serve  to  set  a  keener  ed^fe  on  the  appetite  for 
the  pleasures  they  are  qmtting  ?  Is  it  not  to  be 
feared  that  the  bow  may  fly  hick  with  redoubled 
violence  from  having  been  unnaturally  beat? 
that  by  varnishinfl^  over  a  life  of  vanity  with  the 
transient  extemsis  of  a  fbrmal  and  temporary 
piety  they  may  the  more  dangerously  skin  over 
the  troublesome  soreness  of  a  tender  conscienca, 
by  laying 

This  flattering  ooetion  to  tte  sool? 

And  is  it  not  awfUUy  to  be  apprehended  that 
such  devotions  come  in  among  those  vain  obla- 
tions which  the  Almighty  has  declared  he  will 
not  accept?  For,  is  it  not  among  the  delusions 
of  a  worldly  piety,  to  consider  Christianity  as  a 
thing  which  cannot,  indeed,  safely  be  omitted, 
but  which  is  to  (e  got  over;  a  certain  quantity 
of  which  is,  as  it  were,  to  be  taken  in  the  lumn, 
with  long  intervals  between  the  repetitions  7  le 
it  not  among  ito  delusions  to  consider  religion 
as  imposing  a  set  of  hardships,  which  mu$t  be 
occasionally  encountered,  in  order  to  procure  a 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  long  respite? — a 
short  penalty  for  a  long  pleasure  ?  that  theae  se- 
verer conditions  thus  fulfilled,  the  acquitted 
Christian  having  paid  the  annual  demand  of  a 
rigorous  requisition,  she  may  now  lawfully  re- 
turn to  her  natural  slate ;  the  old  reckoning  be* 
ing  adjusted,  she  may  begin  a  new  store,  and 
receive  the  reward  of  her  punctual  obedience, 
in  the  resumed  indulgence  of  thoee  ^tifications 
which  she  had  for  a  short  time  laid  aside  as  a 
hard  task  to  please  a  hard  master ;  but  this  task 
performed  and  the  master  appeased,  the  mind 
may  discover  ito  natural  bent,  in  joyfully  returxu 
in^  to  the  objecto  of  ito  real  choice  1  Whereas, 
it  IS  not  clear  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  re- 
ligious exercises  had  produced  the  effect  which 
it  is  the  nature  of  true  reli^on  to  produce,  the 
penitent  could  not  return  with  her  own  genuine 
alacrity  to  those  habite  of  the  world,  from  which 
the  pious  weekly  manuals  throtigh  which  she 
has  been  labouring  with  the  punctuality  of  an 
almanac  as  to  the  day,  and  the  accuracy  of  a 
bead-roll  as  to  the  number,  were  intended  by  tht 
devout  authors  to  rescue  their  reader  7 

I  am  far  from  insinuating,  that  this  literal  se- 
questration ought  to  be  pndonged  throogboal 
the  year,  or  that  all  the  days  of  business  are  to 
be  made  equally  days  of  menmity  and  eonti- 
nued  meditation.  This  earth  is  a  place  in  which 
a  much  larger  portion  of  a  common  Christian^ 
time  must  be  assigned  to  action  than  to  oontenw 
plation.  Women  of  the  higher  class  were  pel 
sent  into  the  world  to  shun  society,  but  to  inw 
prove  it  They  were  not  designed  for  the  cM 
and  visionary  virtues  of  solitudes  and  inonast^ 
ries,  but  for  the  amiable,  and  ende&ring,  and  use- 
ful offices  of  social  life:  they  are  of  a  religion 
which  does  not  impose  idle  austaritiesi  bat  6tt- 
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joins  active  duties ;  a  religion  which  demands 
the  most  benevolent  actions,  and  which  requires 
them  to  be  sanctified  by  the  purest  motives ;  a 
religion  which  does  not  condemn  its  followers 
to  the  comparatively  easv  task  of  seclusion  from 
the  world,  but  assigns  them  the  more  difficult 
province  of  living  uncorrupted  in  it;  a  religion 
which,  while  it  forbids  them  *  to  follow  a  multi. 
tnde  to  do  evt/,'  includes  in  that  prohibition  the 
sin  of  doing  nothings  and  which  moreover  en- 
joins them  to  be  f(3lowers  of  Him  *  who  went 
about  doing  good,^ 

But  may  we  not  reasonably  contend,  that 
though  the  same  sequestration  is  not  required, 
yet  Siat  the  same  ntirit  and  temper  which  we 
would  hope  is  thought  necessary  even  by  those 
on  whom  we  are  animadverting,  during  the  oe- 
ouional  humiliation,  must  by  every  real  Chris- 
tian be  extended  throughout  all  the  periods  of 
the  year?  And  when  that  is  really  the  case, 
when  once  the  spirit  of  religion  snail  indeed 
govern  the  heart,  it  will  not  only  animate  her 
religious  actions  and  employments,  but  will 
gradually  extend  itself  to  the  chastising  her 
conversation,  will  discipline  her  thoughts,  influ- 
ence her  common  business,  restrain  her  indul- 
gences, and  sanctify  her  very  pleasures. 

But  it  seems  that  many,  who  enter&in  a  ge- 
neral notion  of  Christian  duty,  do  not  consider 
it  as  of  universal  and  unremitting  obligation, 
but  rather  as  a  duty  binding  at  times  on  all,  and 
at  all  times  on  some.  To  the  attention  of  such 
we  would  recommend  that  very  explicit  address 
of  our  Lord  on  the  subject  of  self-denial,  the 
temper  directly  opposed  to  a  worldly  spirit: 
*  And  he  said  unto  them  all,  if  any  man  will 
come  ailer  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  his  cross  n&iLV.*  Those  who  think  self-de- 
nial not  ot  universal  obligation  will  observe  the 
word  aU  ;  and  those  who  think  the  obligation  not 
constant^  will  attend  to  the  term  daily.  These 
two  little  words  cut  up  by  the  root  all  the  occa- 
sional religious  observances  grafUd  on  a  worldly 
life;  all  transient,  periodi^  and  temporary 
acts  of  piety,  which  some  seem  willing  to  com- 
mute for  a  life  of  habitual  thoughtlessness  and 
vanity. 

There  is,  indeed,  scaroelv  a  more  pitiable  be- 
ing  than  one  who,  instead  of  making  her  religion 
the  informmg  principle  of  all  she  does  has  only 
just  enough  to  keep  her  in  continual  fear ;  who 
drudges  through  her  stinted  exercises  with  a 
superstitious  kmd  of  terror,  while  her  general 
life  shows  that  the  love  of  holiness  n  not  tiie 
governing  principle  in  her  heart;  who  seems  to 
sufler  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  Qiristianity, 
but  b  a  stranger  to  *that  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  has  niade  us  free,*  Let  it  not  be  thought 
a  ludicrous  invention^  if  the  author  hazard  the 
producing  a  real  illustration  of  theee  remarks, 
m  the  instance  of  a  lady  of  this  stamp,  who  re- 
torning  from  church  on  a  verv  cold  day,  and  re- 
marking with  a  good  deal  of  self-oomplacency 
how  much  she  had  suffered  in  the  performance 
of  her  duty,  comforted  hereelf  with  emphatically 
adding,  *  that  she  hoped  it  would  answer.* 

There  is  this  striking  diflbrence  between  the 
real  andHhe  worldly  Christian,  the  latter  does 
net  complain  of  the  strictness  of  the  divine  law, 
bat  of  the  deficiencies  of  his  own  performance ; 
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while  the  worldly  Christian  is  little  troubled  at 
his  own  fkilures,  but  deplores  the  strictness  of 
the  divine  requisitions.  The  one  wishes  that 
God  would  expect  less,  the  other  prays  for 
strength  to  do  more.  When  the  worldly  person 
hears  real  Christians  speak  of  their  own  low 
state,  and  acknowledge  their  extreme  unworthi- 
ness,  he  really  believes  them  to  be  worse  than 
those  who  make  no  such  bumiliating  confes- 
sions. He  does  not  know  that  a  mind  which  is 
at  once  deeply  convinced  of  its  own  corruptions, 
and  of  the  purity  of  the  divine  law,  is  so  keraly 
^ve  to  the  percei>tion  of  all  sin,  as  to  be  hum 
bled  by  the  commission  of  such  as  is  compara- 
tively small,  and  which  those  who  have  less  cor 
rect  views  of  gospel  truth,  hard^  alk)w  to  be 
sin  at  alL  Such  an  one,  with  Job,  says,  *Now 
mine  eye  »eeA  Thee.' 

But  there  is  no  permanent  comfort  in  any  re- 
ligion, short  of  that  by^  which  the  diligent  Chris- 
tian strives  that  all  bis  actions  shall  have  the 
love  of  God  for  their  motive,  and  the  glory  of 
God,  as  well  as  his  own  salvation,  for  their  end; 
while  we  go  about  to  balance  our  good  and  bad 
actions,  one  against  the  other,  and  to  take  com* 
fort  in  the  occasional  predominance  of  the  for- 
mer while  the  cultivation  of  the  principle  from 
which  they  should  spring  is  neglected,  is  not 
the  road  to  all  those  peaceful  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
to  which  true  Christianity  conducts  the  humble 
and  penitent  believer.  For,  afler  all  we  can  do, 
Christian  tempers  and  a  Christian  spirit  are  the 
true  criterbn  of  a  Christian  character,  and  serve 
to  furpish  the  most  unequivocal  test  of  our  at- 
tainments in  religion.  Our  doctrines  may  be 
sound,  but  they  may  not  be  influential ;  our  ac- 
tions may  be  correct,  but  they  may  want  the 
sanctifying  principle ;  our  frames  and  feelings 
may  seem,  nay  they  may  be  devout,  but  they 
may  be  heiglUened  by  mere  animal  fervour 
even  if  genuine,  they  are  seldom  lasting ;  antf 
to  many  pious  persons  they  are  not  given :  it  is 
therefore  the  Christian  tempers  which  most  ir 
fallibly  indicate  the  sincere  Christian,  and  best 
prepare  him  for  the  heavenly  state. 

I  am  aware  that  a  better  cast  of  characters 
than  those  we  have  been  contemplating ;  that 
even  the  amiable  and  the  well-disposed,  who 
while  they  want  eourage  to  resist  what  the> 
have  too  much  principle  to  think  right,  and  Uv 
much  sense  to  justify,  will  yet  plead  for  the  pal 
Hating  system,  and  accuse  these  remarks  of^un 
necessary  rigour.  They  will  declare  'That 
really  they  are  as  religious  as  they  can  be ;  they 
wish  they  were  better :  they  have  little  satisfac- 
tion in  the  lifo  they  are  leading,  yet  they  cannot 
break  with  the  world ;  they  cannot  fly  in  the 
face  of  custom ;  it  does  not  become  individuals 
like  them  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  foshion.*  Be 
ings  so  interesting,  abounding  with  engaging 
qiuilities;  who  not  only  feel  the  beauty  of  good- 
ness, but  reverence  tiie  truths  of  Christianity 
and  are  awfullv  boking  for  a  general  judgment, 
we  are  grieved  to  hear  lament  *  that  they  only 
do  as  others  do,*  when  they  are  perhaps  them, 
selves  of  such  rank  and  importance  that  if  they 
would  begin  to  do  right,  others  would  be  brought 
to  do  as  they  did.  We  are  grieved  to  bear  them 
indolently  assert,  that,  *  the  v  wish  it  were  other- 
wiM,*  when  they  possess  the  power  to  make  it 
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otherwiie,  by  setting  an  example  which  they 
know  would  be  followed.  We  are  sorry  to  hear 
them  content  themselves  with  declaring,  *  that 
they  have  not  the  courage  to  be  singular,*  when 
they  must  feel,  by  seeing  the  influence  of  their 
example  in  worse  things,  that  there  Would  be 
no  such  great  singularity  in  piety  itself,  if  once 
they  become  sincerely  pious.  Besides,  this  diffi. 
deuce  does  not  break  out  on  other  occasions. 
They  do  not  blush  to  be  quoted  as  the  opposers 
of  an  old  mode,  or  the  inventors  of  a  new  one : 
nor  are  they  equally  backward  in  being  the 
iSrst  to  appear  in  a  strange  fashion,  such  an  one 
as  often  excites  wonder,  and  sometimes  even 
offends  against  delicacy.  Let  not  then  diffidence 
be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  only  on  occasions  where- 
in  courage  would  be  virtue. 

Will  it  be  thought  too  harsh  a  question  if  we 
-venture  to  ask  these  gentle  characters-  who  are 
thus  entrenching  themselves  in  the  imaginary 
safety  of  surrounding  multitudes,  and  who  say, 
'  We  only  do  as  others  do,*  whether  they  are 
willing  to  run  the  tremendous  risk  of  conse- 
quences, and  to  fare  as  others  fare  7 

But  while  these  plead  the  authority  of  fashion 
as  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  conformity  to  the 
world,  one  who  has  spoken  with  a  paramount 
authority  has  positively  said,  *  Be  ye  not  con- 
formed to  the  worlds*  Nay,  it  is  urged  as  the 
very  badge  and  distinction  by  which  the  cha- 
racter opposite  to  the  Christian  is  to  be  marked, 

*  that  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with 
Ood.* 

Temptation  to  conform  to  the  world  was 
never  perhaps  more  irresistible  than  in  the  days 
which  immediately  preceded  the  Deluge;  and 
no  man  could  ever  have  pleaded  the  fashion  in 
3rder  to  justify  a  criminal  assimilation  with  the 
reigning  manners,  with  more  propriety  than  the 
patriarch  Noah.  He  had  the  two  grand  and 
contending  objects  of  terror  to  encounter  which 
we  have ;  the  fear  of  ridicule,  and  the  fear  of  de- 
struction ;  the  dread  of  sin,  and  the  dread  of 
singularity.  Our  cause  of  alarm  is  at  least 
eqiMlly  pressing  with  his ;  for  it  does  not  appear, 
even  while  he  was  actually  obeying  the  Divine 
command  in  providing  the  means  of  his  future 
safety,  that  he  saw  any  actual  symptoms  of  the 
impending  ruin.  So  that  in  one  sense  he  mi^^t 
have  truly  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  *  slackness 
of  preparation,  *  that  all  things  continued  as  they 
were  from  the  beginning  ;*  while  many  of  us, 
though  the  storm  is  actually,  begun,  never 
|hink  of  providing  the  refuge :  it  is  true  he  was 

•  warned  of  God,'  and  he  provided  *  by  faith.* 
But  are  not  we  also  earned  of  God?  have  we 
not  had  a  fuller  revelation  7  have  we  not  seen 
Scripture  illustrated,  prophecy  fulfilling,  with 
everv  awful  circumstance  that  can  either 
Quicken  the  most  sluggish  remissness,  or  con- 
firm the  feeblest  faith  ? 

Besides,  the  patriarch's  plea  for  following  the 
fashion  was  stronger  than  you  can  produce. 
While  you  must  see  that  many  are  going  wrong, 
he  saw  that  none  were  going  right.  *  All  flesh 
had  corrupted  his  way  before  Go<);*  whilst, 
blessed  be  God  !  you  have  still  instances  enough 
of  piety  to  keep  yon  in  countenance.  WhUe  you 
lament  that  the  toorld  seduces  you  (for  every  one 
has  a  little  world  of  his  own)  your  world  per- 


haps is  only  a  petty  neighbourhood,  a  few 
streets  and  squares ;  but  the  patriarch  had  really 
the  contagion  of  a  whole  united  world  to  resist; 
he  had  literally  the  example  of  the  whole  face  of 
the  earth  to  oppose.  The  *  fear  of  man  also 
would  have  been  a  more  pardonable  fault,  when 
the  lives  of  the  same  individuals  who  were 
likely  to  excite  respect  or  fear  was  prolonf^ed 
many  a^s,  than  it  can  be  in  the  short  period 
now  assigned  to  human  life.  How  lamentable 
then  that  human  opinion  should  operate  so  pow* 
erfully,  when  it  is  but  the  breath  of  a  being  so 
frail  and  so  short-lived, 

That  be  doth  cease  to  be. 
Ere  one  can  say  be  is  ? 

Ton  who  find  it  so  difficult  to  withstand  the  in- 
dividual allurement  of  modish  acquaintance, 
would,  if  you  had  been  in  the  patriach's  case 
have  concluded  the  struggle  to  be  quite  ineffec- 
tual, and  sunk  under  the  supposed  fruitlessness 
of  resistance.  *  Myself,*  would  you  not  have 
said  ?  *  or  at  most  my  little  family  of  eight  per- 
sons can  never  hope  to  stop  thia  torrent  of  cor- 
ruption ;  I  lament  the  firuitlessness  of  opposi- 
tion ;  I  deplore  the  necessit3r  of  conformity  with 
the  prevailing  system :  but  it  would  be  a  fooliBh 
presumption  to  hope  that  one  family  can  effect 
a  change  in  the  state  of  the  world.'  In  your 
own  case,  however,  b  it  not  certain  to  how  wide 
an  extent  the  hearty  union  of  even  fewer  per- 
sons in  such  a  cause  might  reach :  at  least  is  it 
nothing  to  what  the  patriarch  did  ?  was  it  no- 
thing to  preserve  himself  from  the  general  de 
struction ;  was  it  nothing  to  deliver  his  owr 
soul  7  was  it  nothing  to  rescue  the  souls  of  h«f 
whole  fkmily  7 

A  wise  man  will  never  differ  from  the  world 
in  trifles.  It  is  certainly  a  mark  of  a  sound  - 
judgment  to  comply  with  custom  whenever  we 
safely  can;  such  compliance  strengthens  our 
influence  by  reserving  to  ourselves  the  greater 
weight  of  authority  on  those  occasions,  when 
our  conscience  obliges  us  to  differ.  Those  who 
are  prudent  will  cheerfully  conform  to  all  the 
innocent  usages  of  the  world ;  but  those  who  are 
Christians  will  be  scrupulous  in  defining  which 
are  really  innocent  previous  to  their  conformity 
to  them.  Not  what  the  world,  but  what  the 
Gospel  calls  innocent  will  be  found  at  the  grand 
scrutiny  to  have  been  really  so.  A  discreet 
Christian  will  take  due  pains  to  be  convinced 
he  is  right  before  he  will  presume  to  be  singular: 
but  from  the  instant  he  is  persuaded  the  Gospel 
is  true,  and  the  world  of  course  wrong,  he  wiD 
no  longer  risk  his  safety  by  following  multitudes, 
or  hazard  his  soul  by  staking  it  on  human 
opinion.  All  our  most  dangerous  mistakes 
arise  from  our  not  constantly  referring  our  prac- 
tice to  the  standard  of  Scripture,  instead  of  the 
mutable  standard  of  human  estimation  by  which 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  real  value  of  characters. 
For  this  latter  standard  in  some  cases  deter- 
mines those  to  be  good  who  do  not  run  all  the 
lengths  in  which  the  notoriously  bad  aUow 
themselves.  The  Gospel  has  an  universal,  the 
world  has  a  local  standard  of  goodness ;  in  cer- 
tain  societies  certain  vices  alone  are  dishonour 
able,  such  as  covetousness  and  cowardice ;  while 
thoee  sins  of  which  our  Saviour  has  said,  that 
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ftey  wKiteh  commit  them  *  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  Grod,*  detract  nothing  from  the  re- 
•peet  some  persons  receive.  Nay,  those  very 
characters  whom  the  Almigfity  has  expressly 
«nd  awfully  declared  *■  He  will  iudge,**  are  re- 
ceived, are  admired,  are  caressed,  in  that  which 
calls  itself  the  best  company. 

But  to  weigh  our  actions  by  one  standard 
now,  when  we  know  they  will  be  judged  by  an- 
other hereaAer,  would  be  reckoned  the  height 
of  absurdity  in  any  tronsctions  but  those  which 
involve  the  interests  of  eternity.  *  How  readest 
thoa  7*  is  a  more  specific  direction  than  any  com- 
parative view  of  our  own  habits  with  the  habits 
of  others :  and  at  the  final  bar  it  will  be  of  little 
avail  that  oor  actions  have  risen  above  those  of 
bad  nen,  if  our  views  and  principles  shall  be 
found  to  have  been  in  opposition  the  Gospel  of 
Christ 

Nor  is  their  practice  more  commendable,  who 
•re  ever  on  the  watch  to  pick  out  the  worst  ac- 
tions  of  good  men,  by  way  of  justifying  their 
own  conduct  on  the  comparison.  The  faults  of 
the  best  men,  *  for  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon 
earth  who  sinneth  not,*  can  in  no  wise  justify 
the  errors  of  the  worst :  and  it  is  not  invariably 
the  example  of  even  good  men  that  we  must  take 
for  our  unerring  rule  of  conduct :  nor  is  it  by  a 
single  action  that  either  they  or  we  shall  be 
jad^^ed ;  for  in  that  ease  who  oonld  be  saved  ? 
but  It  is  by  the  general  prevalence  of  right  prin- 
ciples and  good  habits  and  Christian  tempers ; 
by  the  pre£}minance  of  holiness  and  righteous- 
and  temperance  in  the  life,  and  by  the 
r  of  humility,  fiuth  and  love  in  the  heart 


CHAP.  XX. 

On  the  leading  doctrines  of  Chrtstianity. — The 
eorruption  of  human  nature.  The  doctrine  of 
redemption.  The  necessity  of  a  change  of 
heart  and  of  the  divine  influences  to  produce 
that  change.  With  a  sketch  of  the  Christian 
character. 

Thk  author  having  in  this  little  work  taken  a 
view  of  the  false  notions  often  imbibed  in  early 
life  froip  a  bad  education,  and  of  their  pernicious 
effects ;  and  having  attempted  to  point  out  the 
respective  remedies  to  these;  she  would  now 
draw  all  that  has  been  said  to  a  point,  and  de- 
clare plainly  what  she  humbly  conceives  to  be 
the  source  whence  all  these  false  notions  and 
*his  wrong  conduct  really  proceed :  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  shall  answer:  *It  is  because  they 
have  forsaken  the  fountain  of  living  waters, 
and  have  hewn  out  to  themselves  cisterns, 
broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water.*  It  is 
an  ignorance  past  belief  of  what  true  Christi- 
anity really  is :  the  remedy,  therefore,  and  the 
only  remedy  that  can  be  applied  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success,  is  aKuoroir,  and  by  Religion  she 
would  be  understood  to  mean  the  Gospel  of 
.  Jesus  Christ 

It  has  been  befbre  hinted,  that  religion  should 
be  taoff  ht  at  an  early  period  of  life ;  that  children 
■iMmldbe  brought  up  *  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 

•  Hebrew,  xiii.  4. 


nition  of  the  Lord.*  The  manner  in  which  they 
should  be  taught  has  likewise  with  great  plain- 
ness been  suggested ;  that  it  should  be  done  in 
so  lively  and  nimiliar  a  manner  as  to  make  re- 
ligion  amiable,  and  her  ways  to  appear,  what 
they  really  are,  *  ways  of  pleasantness.*  And  a 
slight  sketch  has  been  given  of  the  genius  of 
Christianity,  by  which  her  amiableness  would 
more  clearly  appear.  But  this,  being  a  subject 
of  such  vast  importance  compared  with  which 
every  other  subject  sinks  into  nothing ;  it  seems 
not  sufficient  to  speak  on  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  Christianity  in  detached  parts,  but  it 
is  of  importance  to  point  out,  though  in  a  brief 
and  imnerfect  manner,  the  mutual  dependence 
of  one  doctrine  upon  another,  and  the  influence 
which  these  doctrines  have  upon  the  heart  and 
life,  so  that  the  duties  of  Christianity  may  be 
seen  to  grow  out  of  its  doctrines :  by  which  it 
will  appear  that  Christian  virtue  differs  essen 
tially  from  pagan :  it  is  of  a  quite  different  kind, 
the  plant  itself  is  different,  it  comes  from  a  dif- 
ferent root,  and  grows  in  a  different  soil. 

It  will  be  seen  how  the  humbling  doctrine  of 
the  corruption  of  human  nature,  which  was  fol- 
lowed from  the  corruption  of  our  first  parents, 
makes  way  for  the  bright  display  of  redeeming . 
love.  How  from  the  abasing  thought  that  *  we 
are  all  as  sheep  going  astray,  every  one  in  his 
own  way  ;*  that  none  can  return  to  the  Shep 
herd  of  our  souls,  *  except  the  Farther  draw 
him  :*  that  *  the  natural  man  cannot  receive  the 
things  of  the  Spirit,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned  :*  how  from  this  humiliating  view  of 
the  helplessness,  as  well  as  the  corrvptton  of  hu- 
man nature,  we  are  to  turn  to  that  animating 
doctrine,  the  offer  of  divine  assistance.  So  that, 
though  human  nature  will  appear  from  this  view 
in  a  deeply  degraded  state,  and  consequently 
aU  have  cause  for  humility,  yet  not  ^ne  has 
cause  for  despair :  the  disease  indeed  is  dread- 
ful, but  a  physician  is  at  hand,  both  able  and 
willing  to  save  us :  though  we  are  naturally 
without  *  strength,  our  help  is  laid  upon  one 
that  is  mighty.*  If  the  gospel  discover  to  us 
our  lapsed  state,  it  discovers  also  the  means  of 
our  restoration  to  the  divine  image  and  favour. 
It  not  only  discovers  but  impresses  this  image ; 
it  not  only  gives  us  the  description,  but  the  at 
tainment  of  this  favour ;  and  while  the  word  of 
God  suggests  the  remedy,  his  Spirit  applies  it 

We  should  observe  then,  that  the  doctrines 
of  our  Saviour  are,  if  I  may  so  speak,  with  a 
beautiful  consistency,  all  woven  into  one  piece. 
We  should  get  such  a  view  of  their  reciprocal 
dependence  as  to  be  persuaded  that  without  a 
deep  sense  of  our  own  corruptions  we  can  never 
seriously  believe  in  a  Saviour,  because  the  sub- 
stantial  and  acceptable  belief  in  Him  must 
always  arise  from  the  conviction  of  our  want  of 
Him ;  that  without  a  firm  persuasion  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  can  alone  restore  our  fallen  nature, 
repair  the  ruins  of  sin,  and  renew  the  image  of 
Grod  upon  the  heart,  we  never  shall  be  brought 
to  serious  humble  prayer  for  repentance  and 
restoration ;  and  that,  without  this  repentance, 
there  is  no  salvation :  for  though  Christ  has  died 
for  us,  and  consequently  to  him  abne  we  musk 
look  as  a  Saviour,  yet  he  has  himself  deohied 
that  he  will  save  none  but  true  penitents. 
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On  tk$  doctrine  of  human  eorruption. 

To  come  now  to  a  more  particular  itatement 
of  theae  doctrinet.  When  an  important  edifice 
is  about  to  be  erected,  a  wiae  builder  will  dig 
deep,  and  look  well  to  the  firandations :  know- 
ing that  without  this  the  &brie  will  not  be  like^ 
to  stand.  The  foundation  of  the  Christian  reli. 
gion,  out  of  which  the  whole  structure  mnj  be 
said  to  arise,  appears  to  be  the  doctrine  oi  the 
^  of  man  from  his  original  state  of  righteous- 
Hess;  and  the  corruption  and  helplessness  of 
human  nature,  which  are  the  consequences  of 
this  fall,  and  which  is  the  natural  state  of  ever^ 
one  bom  into  the  world.  To  this  doctrine  it  is 
important  to  conciliate  the  minds,  more  especi- 
ally of  young  persons,  who  are  peculiarly  die- 
posed  to  turn  away  from  it  as  a  morose,  unami- 
able  and  gloomy  idea.  They  are  apt  to  accuse 
those  who  are  more  strict,  and  serious  of  unne- 
cessary  severity,  and  to  suspect  them  of  think, 
^ng  unjustly  ill  of  mankind.  Some  of  the  reasons 
.  which  prejudice  the  inexperienced  against  the 
doctrine  in  questbn  appear  to  be  the  Allowing : 

Younff  persons  themeelves  have  seen  little  of 
the  world.  In  pleasurable  society  the  world 
puts  on  its  most  amiable  appearance ;  and  that 
softness  and  urbanity  which  prevail,  particularly 
amongst  persons  of  fiuhion,  are  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  more  than  the^  are  really  worth.  The 
opposition  to  this  doctnne  in  the  young,  arises 
partly  from  ingenuousness  of  heart,  partly  from 
a  habit  of  indulging  themselves  in  favourable 
suppositions  respecting  the  world,  rather  than 
of  pursuing  truth,  which  is  always  the  grand 
thing  to  be  pursued ;  and  partly  fh>m  the  popu- 
brity  of  the  tenet,  that  every  body  U  to  wonder- 

'rtis  error  in  youth  has  however  a  still  deeper 
foundation,  which  is  their  not  having  a  right 
standard  of  moral  ^ood  add  evil  themselves,  in 
consequence  of  their  already  partaking  of  the 
very  corruption  which  is  spoken  of,  and  which, 
in  perverting  the  wHl,  darkens  the  underetand- 
ing  also  ;ahey  are  therefore  apt  to  have  no  very 
strict  sense  of  duty,  or  of  the  necessity  of  a  right 
and  religious  motive  to  every  act 

Moreover,  young  people  usually  do  not  know 
themselves.  Not  baring  yet  been  much  exposed 
to  temptation,  owing  to  the  prudent  restraints 
in  which  they  have  been  kept,  they  little  sus- 
pect to  what  lengths  in  vice  they  are  liable  to  be 
transported,  nor  now  &r  othen  are  actually  car- 
ried who  are  set  free  from  those  restraints. 

Having  laid  down  these  as  some  of  the  causes 
of  error  on  this  point,  I  proceed  to  observe  on 
what  strong  grounds  the  doctrine  itself  stands. 

Profane  history  abundantly  confirms  this  truth: 
the  history  of  the  world  being  in  fact  but  little 
else  than  the  history  of  the  crimes  of  the  human 
race.  Even  though  the  annab  of  remote  ages 
lie  so  invplved  in  obecuriW,  that  some  degree  of 
uncertaiitty  attaches  itself  to  many  of  the  events 
eoorded,  yet  thbonc  melancholy  truth  is  always 
clear,  that  most  of  the  miseries  which  have  been 
brought  upon  mankind,  have  proceeded  from 
this  general  depravity. 

The  world  we  now  live  in  furnishes  abundant 
proof  of  this  truth.  In  a  world  formed  on  the 
decoitfvl  theory  of  those  who  assert  the  inno- 


cence  and  dignity  of  man,  almost  all  the  prufo 
sions,  since  £ey  would  have  been  rendered  use 
less  by  such  a  state  of  innocence,  would  not 
have  existed.  Without  sin  we  majr  &iriy  pre. 
game  there  would  have  been  no  sicknr.ss ;  sc 
that  every  medical  professor'  is  a  stsnding  evi 
dence  of  this  sad  troth.  Sin  not  only  brmigfaf 
sickness  but  death  into  the  world ;  ooosequently 
every  funeral  presents  a  more  irrefiagaUe  ar 
gument  than  a  thousand  sermons.  Had  man 
persevered  in  his  ori^rinal  integrity,  there  could 
have  been  no  litigation,  for  trore  would  be  no 
contests  abodt  property  in  a  world  where  noaw 
would  be  inclined  to  attack  it  Professors  of 
law,  therefore,  from  the  attorney  who  prosecutes 
for  a  trespass,  to  the  pleader  who  def^ids  a  cri- 
minal, or  the  judge  who  condemns  him,  loudly 
confirm  the  doctrine.  Every  rictory  \rf  sea  or 
land  should  teach  us  to  rejoice  with  humilia- 
tioo,  for  conquest  itself  brings  a  terrible,  tbongb 
splendid  attesUtioo  to  the  truth  of  the  &D  of 
man. 

Even  those  who  deny  Ae  doctrine,  ad  univer> 
sally  more  or  less  on  the  principle.  Why  do  we 
all  secure  our  houses  with  bolts,  and  bars,  and 
locks  7  Do  we  take  those  steps  to  def^d  our 
lives  or  property  from  any  variiemUr  foar ;  from 
any  suspicion  ofikio  neighbour,  or  Ikat  servant, 
or  the  iher  invader  1  No — ^It  is  from  a  practicB] 
conriction  of  the  common  depravity ;  from  a 
constant,  pervading,  but  undefined  dread  of  im- 
pending evil  arising  from  the  sense  of  general 
corruption.  Are  not  prisons  built,  and  laws  en- 
acted on  the  same  practical  principle  T 

But  not  to  descend  to  the  more  d^rraded  part 
of  our  species.  Why  in  the  fairest  transadioo 
of  business  is  nothing  executed  without  bonds, 
receipts,  and  notes  m  hand  ?  why  does  not  a 
perfect  confidence  in  the  di^rdty  of  kmman  no- 
turt  abolish  all  these  securities ;  if  not  between 
enemies,  or  people  indifferent  to  each  other,  yet 
at  least  between  friends  and  kindred,  and  the 
most  honourable  connexions  ?  why,  but  because 
of  that  universal  suspicion  between  man  and 
man,  which,  by  all  we  see,  and  hear,  and  feel, 
is  become  interwoven  with  our  very  make? 
Though  we  do  not  entertain  any  ht^MtuH  sos 
picion,  nar«  though  we  have  the  strongest  fer 
Bonal  confidence,  yet  the  acknowledged  princi- 
ple of  conduct  has  this  doctrine  for  its  baaos.  *  I 
will  take  a  receipt,  though  it 'were  from  my  bro 
ther,*  is  the  established  voice  of  mankind ;  or  at 
I  have  heard  it  more  artfully  put,  by  a  fallacj 
of  which  the  very  disguise  discovera  the  pnnci. 
pie,  *  Think  every  man  honest,  but  deal  with 
nim  as  if  you  knew  him  to  be  otherwise.*  And 
as  in  a  state  of  innocence,  the  beasts,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, would  not  have  bled  for  the  sustenance 
of  man,  so  their  parchments  would  not  have  been 
wanted  as  instruments  of  his  security  against 
his  follow  man.* 

But  the  grand  arguments  for  this  doetrtm 
must  be  drawn  fit>m  the  Holr  Scriptures ;  am 
these,  besides  implying  it  almost  continually 


*  Bishop  Botlerdiftiaetly  dedarM  tbis  irvth  to  be  en 
dent  IhMQ  eipctienoe  as  well  as  Hevelatiofi,  *  lliat  tins 
world  exhibits  an  idea  of  a  ilirfw;'  and  lu  win  bazar) 
much  wtm  ventaree  to  assert  tbat  Batlar  dsAadsd  Clwls- 
tianitjropon  principles  naconsoiia at  to  r^tmtn^fkOmm 
pkf,  or  soand  experienoe. 
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ospmalj  usert  it;  and  that  in  instances  too  nn- 
meroas  to  be  all  of  them  broaght  forward  here. 
Of  these  may  I  be  allowed  to  produce  a  few ; 
*6od  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great, 
and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of 
his  heart  was  only  evil  continually. — *  God  look- 
9d  upon  the  earth,  and  behold,  it  was  corrupt ; 
ibr  aU  fifk  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the 
earth.  And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had 
made  roan  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at 
Af s  hearU*  This  is  a  picture  of  mankind  before 
the  flood,  and  the  doctrine  receives  additional 
confirmation  in  Scripture,  when  it  speaks  of  the 
times  which  followed  after  that  tremendous 
Judgment  had  taken  place.  The  Psalms  abound 
IB  lamentations  on  the  depravity  of  man.  *  They 
are  all  gone  aside;  there  is  none  that  doeth 
good,  no  not  one.' — *  In  thy  sight,'  says  David, 
addressing  the  Most  High,  *  shall  no  num  living 
be  justifi^*  Job,  in  his  usual  lofty  strain  of  in- 
terrogation, asks,  *  What  is  man  that  he  should 
.  be  dean,  and  he  that  is  born  of  a  woman  that  he 
should  be  righteous  7  Behold  the  heavens  are 
not  clean  in  Hts  sight,  how  much  more  abomi- 
oable  and  filthy  is  man,  who  drinketh  iniquity 
like  water.'t 

Nor  do  the  Scriptores  speak  of  this  corruptbn 
at  arising  only  from  occasional  temptation,  or 
thim  mere  extrinsic  causes.  The  wise  man  tells 
us,  that  *  fboUshness  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of 
a  ekUd  t  the  prophet  Jeremiah  assures  us,  *  the 
keoH  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  despe- 
rateljr  wicked  :*  and  David  plainly  states  the 
doctrine:  'Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity, 
and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.*  Can 
language  be  more  explicit  7 

The  New  Testament  corroborates  the  Old. 
Oar  Lord*s  reproof  of  Peter  seems  to  take  the 
doctrine  for  granted :  *  Thou  savourest  not  the 
things  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  man;* 
dearly  intimating,  that  the  ways  of  man  are 
opposite  to  the  ways  of  Grod.  And  our  Saviour, 
in  that  afl^ting  discourse  to  his  disciples,  ob- 
serves to  them  Uiat,  as  they  were  by  his  grace 
made  different  from  others,  therefore  they  must 
expect  to  be  hated  W  those  who  were  so  unlike 
them.  And  it  shoold  be  particularly  observed, 
as  another  proof  that  the  world  is  wicked,  that 
>oar  Lord  considered  *  the  toarld*  as  opposed  to 
him  and  to  his  disciples.  *  If  ye  were  of  the 
world,  the  world  would  love  its  own ;  but  I  have 
ehosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world 
hateth  you.*t  St  John,  writing  to  his  Christian 
efauTch,  sUtes  the  same  troth :  '  We  know  that 
we  are  of  God,  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in 
wickedness.* 

Man  in  his  natural  and  unbelieving  state,  is 
likewise  represented  as  in  a  state  of  guUt^  and 
under  the  displeasure  of  Almighty  God.  *  He 
that  beHeveth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life ;  but 
the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.* 

Here,  however,  if  it  be  objected,  that  the  hea- 
then  who  never  heard  of  the  Gcepel  will  not  as- 
snredly  be  judged  by  it,  the  Saviour*s  answer  to 

*  Geoesis  vi. 
^  t  Perbap*  one  reeaon  wky  tbe  faults  of  the  most  end- 
oeat  taiatfl  are  recorded  in  Scripture,  is  to  add  fnah 
eonftrmaLion  to  thifdoctrioe.  If  Abraham,  Moses,  Noab, 
Elijah,  David,  and  Peter  sinned,  who  shall  we  presume 
to  say  has  escaped  tbe  universal  taint  7 

t  John,  XV.  Id. 


such  curious  inquirers  concerning  the  state  of 
others  is,  *  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate.* 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  believe  that  God,  who  will 
*  indge  the  world  in  riehteousness,*  will  judge 
ail  men  according  to  their  opportunities.  The 
heathen  to  whom  he  haa  not  sent  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  will  probably  not  be  judged  by  the 
GoepeL  But  with  whatever  mercy  he  may 
judge  those  who,  living  in  a  land  of  darknesi^ 
are  without  knowledge  of  his  revealed  law,  our 
business  is  not  with  them,  but  with  ourselves. 
It  is  our  business  to  consider  what  mercy  he 
will  extend  to  those  who,  living  in  a  Christian 
country,  abounding  with  means  and  ordinances^ 
where  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  its  purity ;  it  is 
our  business  to  inquire  how  he  will  deal  with 
those  who  shut  their  eyes  to  Its  beams,  and  who 
close  their  ears  to  ita  truths.  For  an  unbeliever 
who  has  passed  his  life  in  the  meredian  of  Scrip- 
ture light,  or  for  an  outward  but  unfi^itful  pro- 
fessor of  Christianity,  I  know  not  what  hope  the 
Grospel  holds  out 

The  natural  state  of  man  is  again  thus  de- 
scribed : — *  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God  I  (awful  thought !)  for  it  is  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.  So  then 
they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God.* 
What  the  apostle  means  by  being  in  thejleeh^  it 
evident  by  what  follows ;  for  speaking  of  those 
whose  hearts  were  changed  by  divine  grace,  he 
says,  *  But  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  spi* 
rit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you  ;* 
that  is,  you  are  not  now  in  your  natural  state : 
the  chaj]^  that  has  passed  on  your  mmds  by 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  so  great 
that  your  state  may  properly  be  called,  *  being 
in  the  spirit*  It  may  be  further  observed  that 
the  same  apostle,  writing  to  the  churches  of 
Galatia,  tells  them,  that  the  natural  corruption 
of  the  human  heart  is  continually  opposing  the 
Spirit  of  holiness  which  influences  the  regene- 
rate. The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and 
the  Spirit  against  the  flesh ;  and  these  are  con- 
trary to  each  other  :*  which  passage  by  the  way, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  proves  the  corruption  of 
the  heart,  proves  the  necessity  of  divine  influ- 
ences. And  the  apostle,  with  respect  to  him- 
self freely  confesses  and  deeply  laments  the 
workings  of  this  corrupt  principle :  *  O  wretch- 
ed man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from 
the  body  of  this  death  1' 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  who  have  oppo- 
sed this  doctrine,  that  the  same  Scriptures  which 
speak  of  mankind  as  being  $inner$,  speak  of 
some  as  being  righteous  ;  and  hence  they  would 
argue  that  though  this  depravity  of  human  na* 
ture  may  be  general^  yet  it  cannot  be  univertoL 
This  objection,  when  examined,  serves  only  like 
all  other  objections  against  the  truth  tQ  establish 
that  which  it  was  mtended  to  destroy.  For 
what  do  the  Scriptures  assert  respeeUng  the 
righteous  7  That  there  are  some  whose  princi- 
pies,  views  and  conduct,  are  so  diflferent  from 
the  rest  of  thd  world,  and  fix>m  what  theirs  them- 
selves  once  weire,  that  these  persons  are  honoured 
with  the  peculiar  title  of  the  *  sons  of  God.'  But 
no  where  do  the  Scriptures  assert,  that  even 
these  are  sinless  ;  on  the  contrary  their  /atilts 
are  frequently  mentioned ;  and  persons  of  thif 
class  are  moreover  represented  as  those  on  whom 
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a  grmi  change  has  passed :  as  havingr  been  for- 
marly  *dead  in  trespasses  and  sins;*  bat  as 
*  being  now  called  out  of  darkness  into  light ;' 
as  '  translated  into  the  kingdom  of  God*s  dear 
Son;*  as  *  having  poMsed  ttom  death  to  life.* 
And  St  Paul  put  this  matter  past  all  doubt,  by 
express!  V  asserting,  that  ^  they  were  all  by  nature 
the  children  of  wrath  even  as  others.* 

.It  might  be  well  to  ask  certain  persons,  who 
oppose  the  doctrine  in  question,  and  who  also 
■eem  to  talk  as  if  they  thought  there  were  many 
sinless  people  in  the  world,  how  they  iexpect 
that  such  sinless  people  will  be  saved  ?  (though 
indeed  to  talk  of  an  innocent  person  being  $ated 
involves  a  palpable  contradiction  in  terms,  of 
which  those  who  use  the  expression  do  not  seem 
to  be  aware ;  it  is  talking  of  curing  a  man  al- 
ready in  health.)  *  Undoubtedly,*  such  will  say, 
'  they  will  be  received  into  those  abodes  of  bKss 
prepared  fbr  the  righteous.*  But  be  it  remem- 
oered,  there  is  but  one  teay  to  these  blissflil 
abodes,  and  that  is,  through  Jesus  Christ : '  For 
there  is  none  other  name  given  among  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved.*  If  we  ask  whom 
did  Christ  come  to  save  7  the  Scripture  directly 
answers,  *  He  came  into  the  world  to  save  ttn- 
nere : — *  His  name  was  called  Jesus,  because  he 
came  to  save  his  people /rom  their  sinsJ'  When 
St  John  was  favoured  with  a  heavenly  vision, 
be  tells  us,  that  he  beheld  *  a  great  multitude 
which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and 
kindred,  and  people,  and  tongues,  standing  be. 
fore  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed 
with  white  robes :'  that  one  of  the  heavenlv  in. 
habitants  informed  him  who  they  were : — These 
are  they  who  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and 
have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ;  therefore  are  they 
before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  Him  day  and 
night  in  his  Temple;  and  He  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne  shall  dwell  among  them ;  they  shall  hnn. 
ger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  neither 
shall  the  sun  lisht  on  them,  nor  any  heat ;  fi>r 
the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  to  living 
fountains  of  waters,  and  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  fVom  their  eyes.* 

We  ma^  gather  from  this  description  what 
these  glorious  and  happy  beings  once  were: 
they  were  'inful  creatures:  their  robes  were 
not  spotleBB :  *  They  had  toashed  them,  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.*  They 
are  likewise  generally  represented  as  having 
been  once  a  Buffering  people  :  they  camo  out  of 
^eat  tribulation,  'fhey  are  described  as  hav 
mg  overcome  the  great  tempter  of  n^ankind, 
•  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  :*•  as  they  who  •  fol- 
low  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  gooth  :*  as  *re. 
deemed  from  among  men.*t  And  their  employ- 
ment  in  the  regions  of  bliss  is  a  farther  oonfirma. 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  which  we  are  treating. 
— *  The  great  multitude*  &c  &c.  we  are  told, 
stood  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Salvation  to 
our  God,  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the 
Lamb  I*  Hve  we  see  they  ascribe  their  salva. 
'on  to  Christ,  and  consequently  their  present 
happiness  to  his  atoning  blood.  And  in  another 
of  their  celestial  anthems,  they  say  in  like  man- 
aer :  •  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us 
•Eevxli.i4.  tBev.ziv.4 


to  God  by  Thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindreif,  mmr 
toneue,  and  people,  and  nation.** 

By  sil  this  it  is  evident  that  men  of  any  other 
description  than  redeemed  ftnnert  must  gain  ad 
mittance  to  heaven  some  other  way  tlMD  that 
which  the  Scri(>tnres  point  out;  and  alao  that 
when  they  shaH  arrive  there,  so  different  wil^ 
be  their  employment,  that  they  must  have  ar 
anthem  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Nothing  is  more  adapted  to  *  the  easting  dowft 
of  high  imaginations,*  and  to  proniote  humility, 
than  this  reflection,  that  heaven  is  always  in 
Scripture  pointed  out  not  as  the  reward  of  the 
innocent,  but  as  the  hope  of  the  penitent  This, 
while  it  is  calculated  to  *  exclude  boasting,*  the 
temper  the  most  opposite  to  the  Gospel,  is  yet 
the  most  suited  to  afford  comfort;  for  were  bea> 
ven  promised  as  the  reward  of  innocence,  who 
could  attain  to  it  7  but  being  as  it  is  the  pro. 
mised  portion  of  faith  and  repentance,  purchased 
for  us  b7  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  oflfered  to 
every  penitent  believer,  who  is  compelled  to 
miss  it  7 

It  IS  urged  that  the  belief  of  this  doetrine  of 
our  corruption  produces  many  ill  effisets,  and 
therefore  it  should  be  discouraged^ — ^That  it  doea 
not  produce  those  ill  effects,  when  not  misun. 
derstood  or  partially  represented,  we  shaH  at- 
tempt to  show :  at  the  same  time  let  it  be  ob- 
served, if  it  be  really  true  we  must  not  reject  it 
on  account  of  any  of  these  supposed  ill  eonse- 
quences.  Truth  may  oflen  be  attended  with 
disacreeable  effects,  but  if  it  be  truth  it  most 
still  be  pursued.  If,  for  instance,  treason  shoold 
exist  in  a  country,  ever^  one  knows  the  disa 
greeable  efiects  which  will  follow  such  s  eonvie 
tion ;  but  our  not  believing  such  treason  to  exist, 
will  not  prevent  such  eSSd  following  it :  on  the 
contrary,  our  believing  it  may  prevent  the  &tal 
consequences. 

It  is  obiected,  that  this  doctrine  debases  and 
degrades  human  nature,  and  that  finding  fiiult 
with  the  building  is  only  another  way  of  finding 
fault  with  the  architect  To  the  fost  part  ot 
this  objection  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  man 
be  really  a  corrupt,  fallen  being,  it  is  proper  to 
represent  him  as  such  r  the  fkiut  then  lies  in  the 
fiura,  and  not  in  the  doctrine^  which  only  states 
the  truth.  As  to  the  inference  which  is  sop.* 
posed  to  follow,  namely,  that  it  throws  the  fku\t 
upon  the  Creator,  it  proceeds  upon  the  false  sap. 
position  that  man*s  present  corrupt  state  is  the 
state  in  which  he  was  originally  created :  the 
contrary  of  which  is  the  truth.  '  God  made  man 
upright,  but  he  hath  sought  out  many  inven. 
tions.* 

It  is  likewise  objected,  that  as  this  doctrine 
must  give  us  such  a  bad  opinion  of  mankind,  it 
must  consequently  produce  ilUwill,  hatred,  and 
suspicion.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
it  gives  us  no  worse  an  opinion  of  odier  men 
than  it  gives  us  of  ourselves ;  and  auch  views 
of  ourselves  have  a  very  salutary  efiect,  inaa- 
much  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  prodoce  humi- 
lity ;  and  hnmility  is  not  likely  to  produce  ill. 
will  to  others,  *  for  only  from  pride  cometh  coo. 
tention  :*  and  as  to  the  views  it  gives  us  of  man.^ 
kind,  it  represents  us  m  feUow-Bi^erert ;  and 
surely  the  consideration  that  we  are  eompam^UM 
*Bsv.v.8. 
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Ml  mt$ny  ib  not  calculated  to  produce  hatred. 
The  truth  is,  these  efl&cts,  where  they  have  ac- 
tually followed,  have  followed  from  a  false  and 
partial  view  of  the  subject 

Old  pei^ns  who  have  seen  much  of  the  world, 
and  who  have  little  religion,  are  apt  to  be  strong 
in  their  belief  of  raan^s  actual  corruption;  but 
not  taking  it  up  on  Christian  grounds,  this  be- 
lief  in  them  shows  itself  in  a  narrow  and  ma- 
lignant temper ;  in  uncharitable  judgment  and 
harsh  opinions,  in  individual  suspicion,  and  in 
too  general  a  disposition  to  hatred. 

Suspicion  and  hatred  also  are  the  uses  to 
which  Rochefauoault  and  the  other  French  phi- 
losophers have  converted  this  doctrine:  their 
ACute  minds  intuitively  found  the  corruption  of 
man,  and  they  saw  it  without  its  concomitant 
and  correcting  doctrine ;  thej  allowed  man  to 
be  a  depraved  creature,  but  disallowed  his  high 
original :  they  found  him  in  a  low  state,  but  aid 
not  conceive  of  him  as  having  fallen  from  a  bet- 
ter.  They  represent  him  rather  as  a  brute  than 
as  an  apostate ;  not  taking  into  the  account  that 
his  present  degraded  nature  and  depraved  fa- 
culties  are  not  his  original  state :  that  he  is  not 
such  as  he  came  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator, 
but  such  as  he  has  been  made  by  sin.  Nor  do 
Che^  know  that  he  has  not  even  now  lost  all  re- 
mams  of  his  primitive  dignity,  all  traces  of  his 
divine  original,  but  is  stiU  capable  of  a  restora- 
tion more  glorious 

Tbaa  ii  dreamt  of  in  their  pliilosopby. 

Perhaps,  too,  they  know  from  what  they  feel  all 
the  eiril  to  which  man  is  inclined ;  but  they  do 
not  know,  for  they  have  not  felt,  all  the  good  of 
which  he  is  capable  by  the  superind  notion  of  the 
divine  principle :  thus  they  asperse  human  na- 
ture instead  of  representing  it  fairly,  and  in  so 
doing  it  is  they  who  calumniate  the  great  Cre- 
ator. 

The  doctrine  of  corruption,  is  likewise  ac- 
cused of  being  a  gloomy,  discouraging  doctrine, 
and  an  enemy  to  joy  and  comfort — Now  sup. 
pose  this  objection  true  in  its  fnllest  extent,  is 
It  any  way  unreasonable  that  a  being  fallen  into 
a  state  of  sin,  under  the  displeasure  of  Almighty 
Grod,  should  feel  eeriouaiy  alarmed  at  being  in 
'  such  a  state  7  Is  the  condemned  criminal  blamed 
because  he  is  not  merry?  And  would  it  be  es- 
teemed  a  kind  action  to  persuade  him  that  he  is 
lui  condemned  in  order  to  make  him  so  ? 

But  this  charge  is  not  true  in  the  sense  in- 
tended by  those  who  bring  it  forward. — Those 
who  believe  this  doctrine  are  not  the  most 
^kx>my  people.  When,  indeed,  any  one  by  the 
influence  of  the  Holv  Spirit  is  brought  to  view 
his  state  as  it  really  is,  a  state  of  guilt  and  dan- 

Er,  it  IS  natural  tliat  fear  should  be  excited  in 
I  mind,  but  it  is  such  a  fear  as  impels  him  to 
*  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ;*  it  is  such  a  fear 
as  moved  Noah  to  *  prepare  an  ark  to  the  saving 
of  his  house.*  Such  an  one  will  likewise  feel 
$9rrow  ;  not  however  *  the  sorrow  of  the  world 
which  worketh  death,'  but  that  godly  sorrow 
which  worketh  repentance.  Such  an  one  is  said 
to  be  driven  to  deepair  by  this  doctrine ;  but  it 
IS  the  despair  of  his  own  ability  to  save  himself; 
It  is  that  wholesome  despair  of  his  own  merits 
prodiieed  by  conviction  and  humility  which 


drives  him  to  seek  a  better  refuge ;  and  such  kn 
one  is  in  a  proper  state  to  receive  the  glorious 
doctrine  we  are  next  about  to  contemplate, 
namely, 

That  god  bo  loved  the  world,  that  he  oavk 

HIS  ONLY  BSQOTTEN  SON,  THAT  WHOSOEVER  BE- 
LIEVED ON  HIM  SHOULD  NOT  PERISH,  BUT  HAVE 
BVERLA8TINQ  LIFE. 

Of  this  doctrine  it  is  of  the  last  importence 
to  form  just  views,  for  as  it  is  the  only  doctrine 
which  can  keep  the  humble  penitent  from  de- 
spair,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  great  care  must  be 
teken  that  false  views  of  it  do  not  lead  us  to  pre- 
sumption.   In  order  to  understand  it  rightly, 
we  must  not  fill  our  minds  with  our  own  rea- 
sonings  upon  it,  which  is  the  way  in  which 
some  good  people  have  been  misled,  but  we  must 
betake  ourselves  to  the  Scriptures,  wherein  w« 
shall  find  the  doctrine  stated  so  plainly  as  to 
show  that  the  mistekes  have  not  arisen  from  a 
want  of  clearness  in  the  Scriptures,  but  from  a 
desire  to  make  it  bend  to  some  favourite  notions. 
While  it  has  been  totelly  rejected  by  some,  it 
has  been  so  mutilated  by  others,  as  hardly  to 
retain  any  resemblance  to  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  redemption.  *  We  are  told  in  the  beautiful 
passage  last  quoted  the  eouree — the  love  of  God 
to  a  lost  world ; — who  the  Redeemer  was — the 
Son  of  God  ;-^the  end  for  which  this  plan  was 
formed  and  executed—*  that  whosoever  believed 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.*-A8 1  live,  ftaith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  the  wicked.* — *  He  would  have 
all  men  to  be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.*—*  He  would  not  have  any  perish, 
but  that  all  should  come  to  repentence.'    There 
is  nothing  surely  in  all  this  to  promote  gloomi- 
ness.    On  the  contrary,  if  kindness  andmercy 
have  a  tendency  to  win  and  warm  the  heart, 
here  is  every  incentive  to  joy  and  cheerfulness. 
Christianity  looks  kindly  towards  all,  and  with 
peculiar  tenderness  on  such  as,  from  humbling 
views  of  their  own  unworthiness,  might  he  led 
to  fancy  themselves  excluded: — we  are  expressly 
told,  that  *  Christ  died  for  aU  :*— that  *  he  tasted 
death  for  every  man ;' — that  •  he  died  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world**    Accordingly  he  has  com 
manded  that  his  gospel  should  be  *  preached  to 
every  creature;^  which  is  in  effect  declaring, 
that  not  a  single  human  being  is  excluded :  for 
to  preach  the  gospel  is 'to  offer  a  Saviour : — and 
the  Saviour  in  the  plainest  language  offers  him- 
self  to  all,— declaring  to  *all  the  ends  of  the 
earth,' — *  Look  unto  me  and  be  saved.*    It  is 
therefore  an  undeniable  truth,  that  no  one  will 
perish  for  the  imiiI  of  a  Saviour,  but  for  reject- 
ing him.    That  none  are  excluded  who  do  not 
exclude  themselves,  as  many  unhappily  do,  who 
*  reiect  the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves, 
and  so  receive  the  grace  of  Gkni  in  vain.* 

But  to  suppose  uiat  because  Christ  has  died 
for  the  *  sins  of  the  whole  world,*  the  whole 
world  will  therefore  be  oaved,  is  a  most  fatel 
mistake.  In  the  same  book  which  tells  us  that 
Christ  died  for  all,*  we  have  likewise  this  awful 
admonition ;  *  Strait  is  the  srate,  and  few  there 
be  that  find  it  ;*  which,  whether  it  be  understood 
of  the  immediate  reception  of  the  gospel,  or  of 
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the  final  use  which  was  too  likely  to  be  made 
of  it,  gives  no  encouragement  to  hope  that  aU 
will  be  qualified  to  partake  of  its  promises.  And 
whilst  it  declares  that  *  there  is  no  other  name 
wherebj  we  may  be.  sared  but  the  name  of  Je- 
ras  ;*  it  likewise  declares 

THAT  *  wrreouT  holiness  no  man  ihall  so  the 

LOKO.* 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  some,  in  their 
leal  to  defend  the  gospel  doctrines  of  &ee  graoe, 
haTe  materially  injured  the  gospel  doctrine  of 
holiness :  stating  that  Christ  has  done  all  in 
such  a  sense,  as  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  as 
to  do— Bat  do  the  Scriptures  bold  ont  this  lan- 
guage ? — » Come,  for  all  things  are  ready,'  is  the 
ffoepel  call;  in  which  we  may  observe^  that  at 
the  same  time  that  it  tells  os  that  *  all  things  are 
ready,'  it  nevertheless  tells  as  that  we  must 

*  eomt  *  Food  being  provided  for  as  will  not 
benefit  as  except  we  partake  of  it  It  will  not 
ayail  as  that  *  Christ  oar  passover  is  $acr\ficed 
for  us,'  anless  •  we  keep  the  feast'— We  must 
make  use  of  *  the  fountain  which  is  opened  for 
sin  and  ancleanness,'  if  we  would  be  purified, 

*  All,  indeed,  who  are  atkir$t  are  invited  to  take 
of  the  waters  of  life  freely  ;•  but  if  we  feel  no 

*  tkir$t  ;*  if  we  do  not  drink^  their  saving  'quali. 
ties  are  of  no  avail 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  insist  on  this  in 
the  present  day,  as  there  is  a  worldly  and 
fashionable,  as  well  as  a  low  and  sectarian  An- 
tinomianism :  there  lamentably  prevails  in  the 
world  an  unwarranted  assarance  of  salvation, 
founded  on  a  slight,  vague,  and  general  confi- 
dence in  what  Christ  has  done  and  sniSered  for 
as,  as  if  the  great  object  of  his  doing  and  sufier- 
ing  had  been  to  emancipate  n$  from  all  obliga- 
tions  to  duty  and  obedience ;  and  as  if,  because 
he  died  for  sinners,  we  might  therefore  safely 
and  comfortably  go  on  to  live  in  sin,  contenting 
oorselves  with  now  and  then  a  transient,  formal, 
and  unmeaning  avowal  of  oar  unworthiness,  our 
oUigation,  and  the  all-snfficiency  of  hi$  atone- 
ment By  the  dischaf  ge  of  this  quit-rent,  of 
which  all  the  cost  consists  in  acknowledgment, 
the  sensual,  the  worldly,  and  the  vain  hope  to 
find  a  refuge  in  heaven,  when  driven  from  the 
enioyment  of  this  world.  But  this  cheap  and 
indolent  Christianity  is  no  where  taught  in  the 
Bible.  The  faith  inculcated  there  is  not  a  lazy, 
professional  faith,  but  that  faith  which  'pro- 
duceth  obedience,'  that  feith  which  « worketh  by 
ove,'  that  faith  of  which  the  practical  langaage 
i»— •  Strive  that  you  may  « enter  in  ;'  •  So  run 
chat  you  may  obUin  ;'■— » Sojight  that  you  may 
lay  hold  on  eternal  life :'— that  faith  which  di- 
rects us  'not  to  be  weary  i&  welKdoing;' — 
which  says,  *  work  out  your  own  salvation  :' — 
never  foreetting  at  the  same  time,  *  that  it  is 
God  which  worketh  in  as  both  to  will  and  to  do.' 
The  contrary  doctrine  is  implied  in  the  very 
name  of  the  Redeemer ;  *  And  his  name  shaU 
be  called  *  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people 
frsm  their  sins,'  not  in  their  sins. — Are  those 
nch  supplies  of  grace  which  the  gospel  offers ; 
are  those  abundant  aids  of  the  Spirit  which  it 
promises,  tendered  to  the  »/o<A/uZ  ?— No.  God 
will  have  all  his  gifts  improved.    Grace  must 


be  ased,  or  it  will  be  withdrawn.  The  Almigh^ 
thinks  it  not  derogatory  to  hb  free  grace  to  de- 
clare, that  *  those  only  who  do  his  command- 
ments have  right  to  the  tree  of  life.' .  And  the 
scriptures  represent  it  as  not  derogatory  to  the 
mer\fiee  of  Christ,  to  foUow  his  example  in  well- 
doing. The  only  caution  is,  that  we  must  not 
work  in  our  own  strength,  nor  bring  in  our  con- 
tribution  of  works  as  if  in  aid  of  Sie  supposed 
deficiency  of  His  merits. 

For  we  must  not  in  oar  wer-caution  fency 
that  because  Christ  has  *  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,'  we  are  therefore  without  a 
law.  In  acknowledging  Christ  as  a  deliverer, 
we  must  not  forget  that  he  is  a  law.giver  too, 
and  that  we  are  expressly  commanded  *  to  fulfil 
the  law  of  Christ :'  if  we  wish  to  know  what  his 
laws  are,  we  must  *  search  the  Scriptares,'  espe 
oially  the  New  Testament ;  there  we  shall  find 
him  declaring 

THE  ABSOLJTE  NXCESSITT  OF  A  CHAN6E  OT  HSAKT 
AND  LIFE. 

Oar  Saviour  says,  that  *  except  a  man  be  bom 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God :'  that 
it  is  not  a  mere  acknowledging  ffis  aalhority, 
calling  him  *Lord,  Lord,'  that  will  avail  any 
thing,  except  we  do  what  He  commands ;  that 
any  thing  short  of  this  is  like  a  man  boilding 
his  house  apon  tbe  sand,  which  when  the  storms 
come  on,  will  certainly  felL  In  like  manner 
the  apostles  are  continually  enforcing  tbe  neces 
sity  of  this  change,  which  they  describe  undei 
the  varioos  names  of  '  the  new  man  ;'* — *  Um 
new  creature  ;f — *a  transformation  into  ths 
image  of  God  ;t — *  a  participation  of  the  divine 
nature.'^  Nor  is  this  change  represented  as 
consisting  merely  in  a  chan^  of  religious  opi- 
nions,  not  even  m  being  dehvered  over  from  a 
worse  to  a  better  system  of  doctrines,  nor  in  ex- 
changing gross  sins  for  those  which  are  more 
sober  and  reputable  :  nor  in  renouncing  the  sins 
of  youth,  and  assuming  those  of  a  quieter  period 
of  life;  nor  in  leaving  ofifevil  practices  because 
men  are  grown  tired  of  them,  or  find  they  in- 
jure their  credit,  health,  or  fortune ;  nor  does  it 
consist  in  inofifensiveness  and  obliging  manners, 
nor  indeed  in  any  merely  outioaiA  reformation. 

But  the  change  consists  in  *  being  renewed 
m  the  spirit  of  our  minds ;'  in  being  *  conforroed 
to  the  image  of  the  Scm  of  God :'  in  being  *  call- 
ed out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light' 
And  the  whole  of  this  great  change,  its  begin- 
ning, progress, and  final  accomplishment  (for  it  is 
represented  as  a  gradual  change)  is  ascribed  to 

THE  INFLUENCES  OP  THE  HOLT  Sri&IT. 

We  are  perpetually  reminded  of  our  attcr  m- 
ability  to  help  ourselves,  that  we  may  set  the 
higher  value  on  those  gracious  aids  wnich  are 
held  out  to  us.  We  are  taught  that  *  we  are 
not  sufficient  to  think  any  thing  as  of  ourselves, 
but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God.'  And  when  we  ar« 
told  that*  if  we  live  after  the  flesh,  we  shall  die, 
we  are  at  the  same  time  reminded,  that  it  is 
*  through  the  Spirit  that  *  we  must  mortify  thi 

•  Ephesians,  iv.  34.  t  GalatiaM,  vi.  U 

X  2  Ck)rintliians,  xlL  {8  Pe|^,  L  4 
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ieedt  of  the  body.*  We  ere  likewise  oaaiioned 
that  we  'grieve  not  the  Hol^  Spirit  of  God,* 
'that  we  qaench  not  the  Spirit*  By  all  which 
expreniona,  and  many  others  of  like  import,  we 
are  taught  that,  white  we  are  to  ascribe  with 
humble  gratitude  every  good  thought,  word,  and 
work,  to  the  inflnenoe  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are 
not  to  look  on  such  influence  as  superseding  our 
own  exertions ;  and  it  is  too  plain  that  we  may 
reject  the  mcious  ofiers  of  assistance,  since 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  caution 
OS  not  to  do  it  The  scriptures  have  illustrated 
this  in  terms  which  are  &miliar  indeed,  but 
which  are  therefore  onlv  the  more  condescend- 
ing  and  endearing.  '  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door 
and  knock.  If  any  man  hear  mv  voice  and 
open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will 
sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me.*  Observe,  it  is 
not  said,  if  any  man  will  not  listen  to  me,  I  will 
fbroe  open  the  door.  But  if  we  refbse  admit 
tance  to  such  a  guest,  we  must  abide  by  the 
consequences. 

The  sublime  doctrine  of  divine  assistance  is 
the  more  to  be  priied  not  only  on  account  of 
our  own  helplessness,  but  fhrni  the  additional 
eonsideration  of  the  powerful  adversary  with 
whom  the  Christian  has  to  contend  :  an  article 
of  onr  faith  by  the  way,  which  is  growing  into 
general  disrepute  among  the  politer  class  of  so- 
ciety. Nay,  there  is  a  kind  of  ridicule  attached 
to  the  very  sugcrestion  of  the  subject,  as  if  it 
were  exploded  by  general  agreement,  on  fiiU 
proof  of  its  being  an  absolute  absurdity,  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  an  enlightened 
age.  And  it  requires  no  small  neatness  of  ex- 
pression and  periphrastic  ingenuity  to  get  the 
very  mention  tolerated  i — ^I  mean 

nn  scRirnntx  Doantuti  ov  tbi  kzistenck  and 
pown  or  ovR  grxat  smrruAL  xnemt. 

This  is  considered  by  the  fashionable  sceptic 
as  a  vulgar  invention,  which  ought  to  be  banish- 
ed  with  the  belief  in  dreams,  and  ghosts  and 
witchcraft : — ^by  the  ftshionable  Christian,  as  an 
ingenious  allegory,  but  not  as  a  literal  truth ; 
and  by  almost  all,  as  a  doctrine  which,  when  it 
happens  to  be  introduced  at  church,  has  at  least 
nothing  to  do  with  the  pew9^  but  is  by  common 
consent  made  over  to  the  ai$le$,  if  indeed  it  must 
be  retained  at  all. 

May  I,  with  great  humility  and  respect,  pre- 
same  to  suggest  to  our  divhies  that  they  would 
do  well  not  to  lend  their  countenance  to  the  mo- 
dish  enrtailments  of  the  Christian  fkith :  nor  to 
shun  the  introduction  of  this  doctrine  whenever 
it  consists  with  their  subject  to  bring  it  forward ! 
A  truth  which  is  seldom  brought  before  the  eye, 
imperceptibly  grows  less  and  less  important; 
and  if  it  be  an  unpleasing  truth,  we  grow  more 
and  more  reconciled  to  its  absence,  tiU  at  length 
its  intrusion  becomes  offensive,  and  we  learn  in 
the  end  to  renounce  what  we  at  first  gnly  ne- 
glected. Because  some  coarse  and  ranting  en- 
thusiasts have  been  fond  of  using  tremendous 
terms  and  awfhl  denunciations  with  a  violence 
and  frequency,  which  might  make  it  seem  to  be 
a  gratificatior.  to  them  to  denounce  judgments 
■nd  anticipate  torments,  can  their  coarseness  or 
Tolgarity  make  a  true  doctrine  false,  or  an  im 


portant  one  trifline?  If  such  preachers  hav^ 
given  offence  by  their  uncouth  manner  of  ma- 
naging an  awful  doctrine,  that  indeed  furnishes 
a  caution  to  treat  the  subject  mord  discreetly, 
but  it  is  no  just  reason  for  avoiding  the  doctrine. 
For  to  keep  a  truth  out  of  sight  because  it  has 
been  absurdly  handled  or  ill-defended,  might  in 
time  be  assigned  as  a  reason  for  keeping  back, 
one  bv  one,  every  doctrine  of  our  holy  church ; 
for  which  of  them  has  not  occasionally  had  im- 
prudent  advocates  or  weak  champions  1 

Be  it  remembered  that  thedoctrme  in  question 
is  not  only  interwoven  by  allusion,  implication, 
or  direct  assertion  throughout  the  whole  scrip- 
ture, but  that  it  stands  prominentlv  peraonijied 
at  the  opening  of  the  New  as  well  as  the  Old 
Testament  The  deril*s  temptation  of  onr  Lord, 
in  which  he  is  not  represented  figuratively,  but 
visibly  and  palpably,  stands  exactly  on  the  sauie 
ground  of  authority  with  other  events  which  are 
received  without  repugnance.  And  it  may  not 
be  an  unuseful  observation  to  remark,  that  the 
very  refusing  to  believe  in  an  evil  spirit,  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  his  own  suggestions ;  for 
there  is  not  a  more  dangerous  illusion  than  tu 
believe  ourselves  ou%  of  toe  reacn  of  iLOSions, 
nor  a  more  alarming  temptation  than  to  fancy 
that  we  are  not  liable  to  be  tempted. 

But  the  dark  cloud  raised  by  this  doctrine 
will  be  dispelled  by  the  cheering  oejtainty  that 
our  blessed  Saviour  baring  himself  *  been  tempt- 
ed like  as  we  are,  is  able  to  deliver  those  who  are 
tempted.*  t 

To  return. — From  thb  imperfect  sketch  we 
may  see  how  suitable  the  religion  of  Christ  is  to 
fallen  man !  How  exactly  it  meets  every  want  \ 
No  one  needs  now  perish  because  he  is  a  sinner, 
prorided  he  be  willing  to  forsake  his  sins ;  foi 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin 
ners ;'  and  *  He  is  now  exalted  to  be  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  forgire- 
ness  of  sin.*  Which  passage,  be  it  observed 
may  be  considered  as  pointincr  out  to  us  the  or 
der  in  which  he  bestows  hu  Uessings ;  he  gives 
first  repentance  and  then  forgiveneee. 

We  may  likewise  see  how  much  the  character 
of  a  true  Christian  rises  above  every  other ;  that 
there  is  a  wholeness,  an  integrity,  a  complete- 
ness in  the  Christian  character,  that  a  few  natu- 
ral, pleasing  qualities,  not  cast  in  the  mould  of 
the  Gospel,  are  but  as  beautiful  fragments,  or  ' 
well-turned  single  limbs,  which  for  want  of  that 
beauty,  which  arises  from  the  proportion  of 
parts,  for  want  of  that  connexion  of  the  members 
with  the  living  head,  are  of  little  comparative 
excellence.  There  may  be  amiable  qualities 
which  are  not  Christian  graces ;  and  the  apostle, 
after  enumerating  ever^r  separate  article  of  at- 
tack  or  defence  with  which  a  Christian  warrior 
is  to  be  accoutred,  sums  up  the  matter  by  di- 
recting that  we  put  on  *  tn«)  whole  armour  of 
God.'  And  this  comjUteneee  is  insisted  on  by 
all  the  apostles.  One  prays  that  his  converts 
mav  *  stand  perfect  and  complete  in  the  whole 
will  of  God  ;*  another  enjoins  that  they  *  be  per- 
fed  and  entire^  wanting  nothing.* 

Now  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  expected 
any  convert  to  be  without  faults ;  they  knew 
too  well  the  constitution  of  the  human  heart  to 
form  so  unfounded  an  expectatioii^   But  Chris* 
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dans  niQft  hare  no  fmoh  in  their  prinetjiU  ;  their 
Tiewa  must  be  correct,  their  propoeed  $eheme 
mast  be  faultless ;  their  intention  must  be  sin- 
gle :  their  ttandard  must  be  lofty ;  their  object 
must  be  right ;  their  mark  must  be  the  high  call- 
ing of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.' — ^There  must  be  no 
aUowed  evil,  no  toarranted  defection,  no  tcierated 
imparity,  no  habitual  irr^ularity.  Though  they 
do  not  rise  as  high  as  they  ought,  nor  as  they 
wish,  in  the  scale  of  perfection,  jet  the  scale  it- 
aelf  mast  be  correct,  and  the  desire  of  ascending 
perpetual;  counting  nothing  done  while  any 
thing  remains  undone.  Every  grace  most  be 
kept  in  exercise ;  conquests  once  made  over  an 
evil  propensity  must  not  only  be  maintained  but 
extended.  And  in  troth  Christianity  so  com. 
priies  contrary,  and  as  it  may  be  thought  irre- 
ooncilable  excellences,  that  those  which  seem 
su  incompatible  as  to  be  incapable  by  nature  of 
being  inmates  of  the  same  breast  are  ahnost  ne- 
oessarily  involved  in  the  Christian  character. 

For  mstance ;  Christianity  reqoires  that  our 
&ith  be  at  once  fervent  and  sober ;  that  our  love 
be  both  ardent  and  lasting ;  that  our  patience  be 
not  only  heroic  but  gentle ;  she  demands  daunt- 
less zeal  and  genuine  humility ;  active  services 
and  complete  self-renunciation;  high  attain- 
ments  in  goodness,  with  deep  conscioosness  of 
defect ;  courage  in  reproving,  and  meekness  in 
bearing  reproof;  a  quick  perception  of  what  is 
sinfiil ;  with  a  willingness  to  forgive  the  offender ; 
active  virtue  ready  to  do  nW,  and  passive  virtue 
ready  to  bear  all.  We  must  stretch  every  fk- 
ciilty  in  the  service  of  our  Lord,  and  yet  bring 
eveiy  thought  into  obedience  to  Him :  while  we 
aim  to  live  in  the  exercise  of  every  Christian 
grace,  we  must  accomit  ourselves  unprofitable 
servants :  we  must  gtrive  for  the  crown,  yet  re- 
ceive it  as  a  gift,  and  then  lay  it  at  our  Master's 
feet :  while  we  are  busily  trading  in  the  world 
with  oar  Lord's  talents,  we  must  *  commune 
with  our  hearts,  and  be  still :'  while  we  strive 
to  practise  the  purest  disinterestedness,  we  must 
be  contented  though  we  meet  with  selfishness  in 
return ;  and  while  laying  out  our  lives  fer  the 
good  of  mankind,  we  must  submit  to  reproach 
without  murmuring,  and  to  ingratitude  without 
resentment  And  to  render  us  equal  to  all  these 
sisrvices,  Christianity  bestows  not  only  the  pre- 
cepts, but  the  power ;  she  does  what  the  great 
poet  of  Ethics  lamented  that  reason  coold  not  do, 
*  she  lends  us  arms  as  well  as  rules.' 

For  here,  if  not  only  the  worldly  and  the  ti- 
mid, but  the  humble  and  the  well-disposed,  should 
demand  with  fear  and  trembling,  *  Who  is  suffi- 
cient for  these  things?'  Revelatbn  makee  its 
own  reviving  answer,  •  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee.' 

It  will  be  wen  here  to  distinguish  that  there 
are  two  sorts  of  Christian  professors,. one  of 
which  affect  to  speak  of  Christianity  as  if  it  were 
a  mere  system  of  doctrines,  wfth  little  reference 
to  their  influence  on  life  and  manners ;  while 
the  other  consider  it  as  exhibiting  a  scene  of 
human  duties  independent  of  its  doctrines.  For 
though  the  latter  sort  may  admit  the  doctrines, 
yet  they  contemplate  them  as  a  separate  and 
disconnected  set  of  opinions,  rather  than  as  an 
influential  principle  of  action.  In  violation  of 
that  beautiful  harmony  which  subsiste  in  every 


part  of  Scripture  between  practice  and  belief 
the  religious  world  furnishes  two  sorte  of  people 
who  seem  to  enlist  themselves,  as  if  in  opposi- 
tion,  under  the  banner  of  Saint  Paul  and  Saint 
James ;  as  if  those  two  great  champions  of  the 
Christian  cause  had  fought  for  two  masters. 
Those  who  affect  respectively  to  be  the  disciples 
of  each,  treat  faith  and  works  as  if  they  were 
opposite  interests,  instead  of  inteparaUe  points. 
Nay,  they  go  farUier,  and  set  Samt  Paul  at  va- 
riance with  himself. 

Now  instead  of  reasoning  on  the  point,  let  ue 
refer  to  the  apostle  in  question,  who  himself  de- 
finitely settles  the  dispute.  The  apostolic  order 
and  method  in  this  respect  deserves  notice  and 
imitation :  fer  it  is  observable  that  the  earlier 
parte  of  most  of  the  epistles  abound  in  the  dsc- 
frines  of  Christianity,  while  those  latter  chap- 
ters, which  wind  up  the  subject,  exhibit  all  the 
duties  which  grow  out  of  them,  as  the  natural 
and  necessary  productions  of  such  a  living  root* 
But  this  alternate  mention  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, which  seemed  likely  to  unite^  has  on  the 
contrary  fermed  a  sort  offline  of  separation  be- 
tween these  two  orders  of  believers,  and  intro- 
duced a  broken  and  mutilated  system.  Those 
who  would  make  Christianity  consist  of  doc- 
trines only,  dwell  fer  instance,  on  the  first  eleven 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  con- 
taining exclusively  the  sum  and  sabstance  of 
the  Gospel.  While  the  mere  moralists,  who 
wish  to  strip  Christianity  of  her  lofty  and  appro- 
priato  attributes,  delight  to  dwell  on  the  twelftk 
chapter,  which  is  a  teble  of  duties,  as  exclusive- 
ly as  if  the  preceding  chapters  made  no  part  of 
ine  sacred  Canon.  But  Saint  Paul  himself  who 
was  at  least  as  sound  a  theologian  as  any  of  hii 
commentators,  settles  the  matter  another  way, 
by  making  the  duties  of  the  twelfth  grow  out 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  antecedent  eleven^  just  as 
any  oth^r  consequence  grows  out  of  ito  cause. 
And  as  if  he  suspected  that  the  indivisible  union 
between  them  mi^ht  poesiUy  be  overlooked,  he 
links  the  two  distmct  divisions  together  by  a  lo- 
gical  *  therefere,*  with  which  the  twelfth  begins: 
— *  I  beseech  vou  therefore,*  (that  is,  as  the  efiect 
of  all  I  have  been  inculcating,)  '  that  you  pre- 
sent your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  acceptable  to 
God,*  &c.  and  then  goes  on  to  enfbrce  on  them, 
as  a  consequence  of  what  he  had  been  preach- 
ing, the  practice  of  every  Christian  virtue.  Thb 
combined  view  of  the  subject  seems  on  the  one 
hand,  to  be  the  only  means  of  preventing  the 
substitution  of  Pagan  morality  for  Chrbtian  bo- 
liness :  and,  on  the  other,  of  securing  the  leading 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  from  the  dread- 
ful danger  of  Antinomian  licentiousness ;  ewj 
human  obligation  being  thus  grafted  on  the  tir- 
ing stock  of  a  divine  principle. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

On  the  duty  and  efficacy  of  prayer. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  largely  oo  a  topic 

*  This  is  the  language  of  our  church,  as  may  be  seca 
in  her  ISth  article ;  vix. 

Oood  worlcs  do  spring  out  Deceaumlv  of  a  true  and 
lively  fUth ;  insomuch  that  by  them  a  lively  fetth  may 
be  as  evidently  known,  as  a  tree  disreroed  by  iu  ftvit. 
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which  has  been  exbaoited  bj  the  ablest  pens. 
Bot  as  a  work  of  this  nature  seems  to  reqaire 
that  so  important  a  sabject  should  not  be  oTer- 
looked*  it  is  intended  to  notice  in  a  sliffht  man- 
ner a  few  of  those  many  difficulties  and  popular 
objections  which  are  In'ought  forward  against 
the  use  and  efficacy  of  prayer,  even  by  those 
who  would  be  unwilling  to  be  suspected  of  im- 
piety and  unbeliefl 

There  is  a  class  of  objectors  who  strangoly 
profess  to  withhold  homage  from  the  Most  Hi^h, 
not  out  of  contempt  but  reverence.  They  a6ect 
to  consider  the  use  of  prayer  as  derogatory  from 
the  omniscience  of  God,  asserting  that  it  looks 
as  if  wo  thought  he  stood  in  ne^  of  being  in- 
formed of  our  wants ;  and  as  derogatory  fVom 
his  goodness,  as  implying  that  be  needs  to  be 
put  m  mind  of  them. 

But  is  it  not  enough  for  such  poor  frail  beuigs 
as  we  are  to  know,  that  God  himself  does  not 
consider  prayer  as  derogatory  either  to  his  wis- 
dom  or  goodness  7  And  shall  we  erect  ourselves 
into  judges  of  what  is  consistent  with  the  attri- 
butes of  Him  before  whom  angeb  &11  prostrate 
with  self-abasement  7  Will  he  thanlc  such  de- 
fenders of  hb  attributes,  who,  while  they  profess 
to  reverence,  scruple  not  to  disobey  him  7  It 
ought  rather  to  be  viewed  as  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  prayer,  that  we  are  addressing  a  Being, 
who  knows  our  wants  better  than  we  can  ex- 
press them,  and  whose  preventing  goodness  is 
always  ready  to  relieve  them.  Prayer  seems  to 
unite  the  difierent  attributes  of  the  Almighty : 
for  if  he  is  indeed  the  God  that  heareth  prayer, 
that  is  the  best  reason  why  *  to  him  aU  Hash 
should  come.* 

It  is  objected  by  another  class,  and  on  the  spe- 
eious  ground  of  humility  too,  though  we  do  not 
always  find  the  objector  himself  quite  as  humble 
as  htf  plea  would  be  thought,  that  it  is  arrogant 
in  such  insignificant  bein|r8  as  we  are  to  pre- 
sume to  lay  our  petty  necessities  before  the  Great 
and  Glorious  Grod,  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
condescend  to  the  multitude  of  trifling  and  even 
iBterferin|r  requests  which  are  brought  before 
him  by  his  creatures.  These  and  such  like  ob- 
jections arise  from  mean  and  unworthy  thoughts 
of  the  Great  Creator.  It  seems  as  if  those  who 
make  thom  considered  the  Most  High  as  *  such 
an  one  as  themselves  ;*  a  Being,  who  can  per- 
form a  certain  givei^  quantity  of  business,  but 
who  would  be  overpowered  with  an  additional 
quantity.  Or,  at  best,  is  it  not  oonsidering  the 
Almighty  in  the  light,  not  of  an  infinite  God, 
but  of  a  great  man,  of  a  minister,  or  a  king, 
who,  while  he  superintends  public  and  national 
eoncerns,  is  obliged  to  n^lect  small  and  indivi- 
dual petitions,  because  his  hands  being  full  he 
cannot  spare  that  leisure  and  attention  which 
suffice  for  every  thing  7  They  do  not  consider 
htm  as  that  infinitely  glorious  Being,  who  while 
he  beholds  at  once  ul  that  is  doing  in  heaven 
and  in  earth,  is  at  the  same  time  as  attentive  to 
the  prayer  of  the  poor  destitute,  as  present  to 
the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the  prisoner,  as  if  each 
of  these  forlorn  creatures  were  individually  the 
object  of  his  undivided  attention. 

These  critics,  who  are  for  sparing  the  So- 

feme  Being  the  trouble  of  our  prayers,  and,  if 
may  so  speak  without  pro&neness,  would  re- 


lieve Omnipotence  of  part  of  his  burden,  by  as- 
signing to  his  care  only  such  a  portion  as  may 
be  more  easilj^  managed,  seem  to  have  no  ade- 
quate conception  of  his  attributes. 

They  forget  that  infinite  wisdom  puts  him  as 
easily  withm  reach  of  all  knowledge,  as  infimte 
power  does  of  all  performance ;  that  he  is  a  Be 
ing  in  whose  plans  complexity  makes  no  diffi 
omty,  variety  no  obstruction,  and  multiplicity 
no  confusion ;  that  to  ubiquity  distance  does  not 
exist ;  that  to  infinity  space  is  annihilated ;  that 
past,  present,  and  future,  are  discerned  more 
accurately  at  one  glance  of  his  eye,  to  whom  a 
thousand  yeft|s  are  as  one  da^,  than  a  single 
moment  of  time  or  a  single  pomt  of  apace  can 
be  by  ours. 

To  the  other  part  of  the  objection,  founded  on 
the  supposed  interference  (that  is  irreconcilable- 
ness)  of  one  man*s  petitions  with  those  of  an- 
other,  this  answer  seems  to  suggest  itself:  first, 
that  we  must  take  care  that  when  we  ask,  we 
do  not  *  ask  amiss  ;*  that  for  instance,  we  ask 
chiefly,  and  in  an  unqualified  manner,  only  for 
spiritual  blessings  to  ourselves  and  others ;  and 
in  doing  this  the  prayer  of  one  roan  cannot  in* 
torfere  with  that  of  another,  because  no  proper- 
tion  of  sanctity  or  virtue  implored  by  one  ob- 
structs the  same  attainments  m  another.  Next 
in  asking  for  temporal  and  inferior  blessings, 
we  must  qualify  our  petition,  even  though  it 
should  extend  to  deliverance  fVom  the  severest 
pains,  or  to  our  very  life  itself,  according  to  that 
exami^  of  our  Saviour :  *  Father  if^itoe  potsi" 
&Zs,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me.  Netertheles*, 
not  my  wiU^  but  thine,  be  done.*  By  thus  qua- 
lifying our  prayer,  we  exercise  ourselves  in  an 
act  of  resi^fnation  to  God  :  we  profess  not  to  wish 
what  will  interfore  with  his  benevolent  plan,  and 
^et  we  may  hope  by  prayer  to  secure  the  bless- 
mg  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  it  Perhaps 
the  reason  why  this  objection^  to  prayer  is  so 
strongly  felt,  is  the  too  great  disposition  to  pray 
for  merely  temporal  and  worldly  blessings,  and 
to  desire  them  in  the  most  unqualified  manner, 
not  submitting  to  be  without  them,  even  thouj^h 
the  granting  them  should  be  inconsistent  with 
the  general  plan  of  Providence. 

Another  class  continue  to  bring  forward,  as 
pertinaciously  as  if  it  had  never  been  answered, 
the  exhausted  argument,  that  seeing  God  is  im* 
mutable,  no  petitions  of  ours  can  ever  change 
Him :  that  evento  themselves  being  settled  in  a 
fixed  and  unalterable  course,  and  bound  in  a  fa- 
tal necessity,  it  is  folly  to  think  that  we  can  dis- 
turb the  esteblished  laws  of  the  universe,  or  in- 
terrupt  the  course  of  Providence  by  our  prayers : 
and  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  these  firm  de- 
crees can  be  reversed  by  any  requests  of  ours. 

Without  entering  into  the  wide  and  trackless 
field  of  fate  and  fr^  will,  from  which  pursuit  I 
am  kept  back  equally  by  the  most  profound  ig. 
noranoe  and  the  most  invincible  dislike,  I  would 
only  observe,  that  these  objections  apply  equally 
to  all  human  action  as  well  as  to  prayer.  It 
may  therefore  with  the  same  propriety  be  urged, 
that  seeing  God  is  immutable  and  bis  decrees 
unalterable,  therefore  our  aetionB  can  produce 
no  change  in  Him  or  in  our  own  state.  Weak 
as  well  as  impious  reasoning !  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  even  the  modern  French  ano 
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Qerman  philoflophers  may  not  be  iprevailed  upon 
to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  God,  if  they 
might  make  such  a  use  of  his  attribotes.  The 
truth  is  (and  it  is  a  truth  discoverable  without 
any  depth  of  learning)  all  these  objections  are 
the  offspring  of  pride.  Poor  short-sighted  man 
cannot  reconcile  the  omniscience  and  decrees 
of  God  with  the  efficacy  of  prayer;  and  because 
he  cannot  reconcile  them«  he  modestly  concludes 
they  are  irreconcilable.  How  much  more  wis- 
\  dom,  as  well  as  hVppiness,  results  from  an  hum- 
ble Christian  spirit !  Such  a  plain  practical  text 
as, '  Draw  near  unto  God,  and  he  will  draw  near 
unto  vou,*  carries  more  consolation,  more  true 
kaowledge  of  his  wants  and  their  remedy  to  the 
heart  of  a  penitent  sinner,  than  all  the  *  tomes 
of  casuistry,*  which  have  puzde^  the  world  ever 
since  the  question  was  first  set  afloat  by  its 
original  propounders- 

And  as  the  plain  man  only  got  up  and  walked, 
to  prove  there  was  such  a  thin^  as  motion, 
in  answer  to  the  philosopher  who  m  an  elabo- 
rate theory  denied  it :  so  the  plain  Christian, 
when  he  is  borne  down  with  the  assurance  that 
there  is  no  efficacy  in  prayer,  requires  no  better 
argument  to  repel  the  assertion,  than  the  good 
he  finds  in  prayer  itself. 

All  the  doubts  proposed  to  him  respecting 
Qod^  do  not  so  mudi  affect  him,  as  this  one 
doubt  respecting  himself:  *  If  1  regard  iniquity 
n  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me.'  For 
.he  chief  doubt  and  difficulty  of  a  real  Christian 
consists,  not  so  much  of  a  distrust  of  God*B 
ability  and  willingness  to  answer  the  prayer  of 
the  upright,  as  in  a  distrust  of  his  own  upright- 
ness, as  m  a  doubt  whether  he  himself  belongs 
to  that  description  of  persons  to  whom  the  pro- 
mises are  made,  and  of  the  quality  of  the  prayer 
which  he  offers  up. 

Let  the  subjects  of  a  dark  fkte  maintain  a 
sullen,  or  the  slaves  of  a  blind  chanoe  a  hopeless 
silence,  but  let  the  child  of  a  compassionate  AI- 
mighty  Father  supplicate  His  mercies  with  a 
humbfe  confidence,  inspired  by  the  assurance, 
that  *  the  very  hairs  of  his  head  are  numbered.* 
Let  him  take  comfort  in  that  individual  and 
minute  attention,  without  which  not  a  sparrow 
fiiUs  to  the  ground,  as  well  as  in  that  heart- 
cheering  promise;  that,  as  'jthe  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  over  the  righteous,*  so  are  *  his  ears 
open  to  their  prayers.*  And  as  a  pious  bishq> 
has  observed,  *Oor  Saviour  has  as  it  were 
hedged  in  and  inclosed  the  Lord's  prayer  with 
these  two  great  fences  of  our  faith,  God*s  tntting" 
nets  and  hia  potoer  to  help  us ;'  the  prefiice  to  it 
assures  us  of^  the  one,  which  by  calling  God  by 
the  tender  name  of  •  Our  Father,*  intimates  his 
readintsB  to  help  his  children :  and  the  animat- 
ing conclusion,  *  Thine  is  the  power^^  rescues 
us  from  every  unbelieving  doubt  of  his  aUlUy  to 
help  us. 

A  Christian  knows,  because  he  feels,  that 
prayer  is,  though  in  a  way  to  him  inscrutable,  the 
medium  of  connexion  between  God  and  his  ra- 
lional  creatures :  the  means  appointed  by  him  to 
draw  down  his  blessings  upon  us.  The  Christian 
knows  that  prayer  is  the  appointed  means  of  unit- 
ing two  ideas,  one  of  the  highest  magnificence, 
the  other  of  the  most  profound  lowliness,  within 
the  compass  of  imagination ;  namely,  that  it  is  the 


link  of  communication  between  'the  high  and 
lofly  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity,  and  tint 
heart  of  the  *  contrite  in  which  he  delights  Co 
dwell.'  He  knows  that  this  inexplicable  unioQ 
between  beings  so  unspeakably,  so  essentially 
different,  can  only  be  maintained  by  prayer ; 
>that  this  is  the  strong  but  secret  chain  which 
unites  time  with  etemi^,  earth  with  heaven, 
man  with  God. 

The  plain  Christian,  as  was  before  observed, 
cannot  explain  why  it  is  so;  but  while  hefeeh 
the  efficacy,  he  is  content  to  let  the  learnttd  de- 
JvM  it ;  and  he  will  no  more  postpone  prayer  till 
he  can  produce  a  chain  of  reasoning  on  the 
manner  in  which  he  derives  benefit  from  it, 
than  he  will  postpone  eating  till  he  can  give  a 
scientific  lecture  on  the  nature  of  digestion ;  he 
is  contented  with  knowing  that  his  meat  has 
nourished  him ;  and  he  leaves  to  the  philosopher, 
who  may  choose  to  defer  hb  meal  till  be  has 
elaborated  his  treatise,  to  starve  in  the  interim. 
The  Christian  feels  better  than  he  is  able  to  ex. 
plain,  that  the  functions  of  his  spiritual  life  can 
no  more  be  carried  on  without  habitual  prayer, 
than  those  of  his  natural  life  without  frequent 
bodily  nourishment  He  feels  renovation  and 
strength  grow  out  of  the  use  of  the  appointed 
means,  as  necessarily  in  the  one  oase  as  in  the 
other.  He  feels  that  the  health  of  his  soul  oan 
no  more  be  sustained,  and  its  powers  kepi  ia 
continued  vigour,  by  the  prayen  of  a  distant 
day,  than  his  body  by  the  aiuneat  of  a  distant 
day. 

But  there  is  one  motive  to  the  duty  in  ques- 
tion, far  more  constraining  to  the  true  believer 
than  all  others  that  can  be  named ;  more  im- 
perious than  any  argument  on  its  utility,  than 
any  convictions  of  its  efficacy,  %ven  than  any 
experience  of  its  consolations.  Prayer  ia  the 
command  tf  O^d  f  the  plain,  positive,  repealed 
injunction  of  the  Most  Hijrii,  who  declares, 
*  He  will  be  inquired  of.'  This  is  enough  to 
secure  the  obedienct  of  the  Christian,  even 
though  a  promise  were  not,  as  it  always  is,  at- 
tached to  the  command.  But  in  this  case,  to 
our  unspeakable  comfort,  the  promise  is  as  clear 
as  the  precept :  '  Aek^  and  ye  shall  receive — 
eeek^  and  ye  shall /nd — Knock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  you.*  This  is  encouragement 
enough  for  the  plain  Christian.  As  to  the  msji* 
ner  in  which  prayer  is  made  to  coincide  with 
the  general  scheme  of  God*s  plan  in  the  iravera- 
ment  of  human  affiurs ;  how  God  has  left  him- 
self at  liberty  to  reconcile  our  p|rayer  with  his 
own  predetermined  will,  the  Christian  does  not 
very  critically  examine,  his  precise  and  imme- 
diate duty  being  to  pray,  and  not  to  examine ; 
and  probably  this  being  among  the  *  secret 
things  which  belong  to  God,'  and  not  to  us,  h 
will  lie  hidden  among  those  numberless  myste- 
ries which  we  sbalT  not  fully  understand  tiO 
faith  be  lost  in  sight 

In  the  meantime  it  b  enough  for  the  hnmUe 
believer  to  be  assured,  that  the  Judjre  of  all  tha 
earth  is  doing  right ;  it  is  enough  fer  him  to  be 
assured  in  that  word  of  God  *  which  cannot  lie,' 
of  numberless  actual  instances  of  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  in  obtaining  blessing  and  averting 
calamities,  both  national  and  individual:  it  is 
enough  for  him  to  be  convinced  exoerimentally. 
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tf  Chat  internal  evidence,  which  ia  perhaps 
pmnKmnt  to  all  other  evidence,  the  comfort  he 
Aimself  haa  received  firom  prayer  when  all  other 
comforts  have  &iled : — and  above  all  to  end  with 
the  same  motive  with  which  we  be^en,  the  only 
motive  indeed  which  he  requires  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  any  duty — it  is  motive  enoncrh  for 
him— that  ^m9  $aith  the  Lord.  For  when  a 
•erions  Cliristian  has  once  got  a  plain  unequivo- 
cal command  from  his  Maker  on  any  point,  he 
never  suspends  his  obedience  while  he  is  amus- 
ing  himself  with  looking  about  for  suborcKnate 
motives  of  action.  InAead  of  curiously  ana- 
lysing the  nature  of  the  duty,  he  considers 
how  he  shall  best  fulfil  it :  for  on  these  points 
at  least  it  may  be  said  without  controversy 
that  ^  the  ignorant  (and  here  who  is  n9t  igno- 
rant T)  ham  uMing  to  d6  wUh  the  latd  but  to 

'  Others  there  are,  who,  perhaps  not  contro- 
verting any  of  the  prenuses,  yet  neglect  to  build 
practical  consequences  on  the  admisssion  of 
them,  who  neither  denying  the  dntv  nor  the 
efficaoT  of  prayer,  yet  go  on  to  live  either  in  the 
irregular  observance  or  the  total  neglect  of  it, 
as  appetite,  or  pleasure,  or  business,  or  humour, 
may  happen  to  predominate;  and  who  by  living 
almost  without  prayer,  may  be  said  *to  live 
almost  without  God  in  the  world.'  To  such  we 
can  only  sa]^,  that  they  little  know  what  they 
lose. — ^tlie  time  is  hastiMiiag  on  when  they  will 
look  UDon  those  blessings  as  invaluable,  which 
now  they  think  not  worth  aridng  for ;  when 
they  will  bitterly  regret  the  absence  of  those 
means  and  opportunities  which  now  they  either 
neglect  or  despise.  *  O  that  they  were  wise ! 
that  they  understood  this !  that  tliey  would  con- 
•ider  their  latter  end !' 

There  are  again  others,  who  it  is  to  be  foared 
having  once  lived  in  the  habit  of  prayer,  yet  not 
having  been  wdl  grounded  in  those  principles 
of  faith  and  repentance  on  which  geiniine  praver 
IB  built,  have  by  degrees  totaUy  discontinued  it 
*  They  do  not  find,*  sav  they,  *  that  their  aftirs 
prosper  the  better  or  the  worse;  or  perhaps  they 
were  unsuccessful  in  their  aflkirs  even  before 
they  dropped  the  practice,  and  so  had  no  en- 
couragement to  go  on.'  They  do  not  Inioto  that 
they  had  no  encour^nent;  they  do  not  hmmn 
bow  much  worse  their  affkirs  mighAave  gone 
€W,  had  thev  discontinued  it  sooner,  or  how  Uieir 
prayers  helped  to  retard  their  ruin.  Or  they 
do  not  hww  that  perhaps  *  they  asked  amiss,' 
or  that  if  they  had  obtained  what  they  asked, 
they  might  have  been  for  more  nnhappr.  For 
a  true  believer  never  'lestrains  prayer'  becaose 
be  is  not  certain  he  obtains  every  individual  re- 
quest;  for  he  is  persuaded  that  God,  in  com- 
pission  to  our  ignorance,  sometimes  in  great 
mercy  withholds  what  we  desire,  and  often  dis. 
appoints  his  most  fkvoored  chikiren  by  giving 
them,  not  what  they  aak,  but  what  he  knows  is 
leaOy  good  for  them.  The  ftoward  child,  as  a 
'  us  prelate*  observes,  cries  for  the  shining 

de,  which  the  tender  parent  withholds,  know- 

\  it  would  out  his  fingers. 

rhus  to  persevere  when  we  have  not  the  en- 
oonragement  of  visible  success,  is  an  evidence 
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of  tried  futh.  Of  tliis  holy  perseverance  Job 
was  a  noble  instance.  Defoat  and  disappoint- 
ment rather  stimulated  than  stopped  hie  prayers- 
Though  in  a  vehement  strain  of  passionate  elo- 
quence he  exdaims,  *  I  cry  out  of  wrong,  but  I 
am  not  heard;  I  cry  aloud,  but  there  is  no 
judgment,'  yet  so  persuaded  was  he,  notwith- 
standing, of  the  duty  of  continuing  this  holy 
importunity,  that  he  persisted  against  all  human 
hope,  till  he  attained  to  that  exalted  pitch  of 
unshaken  faith,  by  which  \A  was  enabled  to 
break  out  into  that  sublime  apostrophe,  *  Though 
he  slay  me,  yet  I  will  truet  in  him.' 

But  may  we  not  say  that  there  is  a  consider 
able  class,  who  not  only  bring  none  of  the  ob- 
jeotions  which  we  have  stated  against  the  use 
of  prayer ;  who  are  so  fkr  fh>m  rejecting,  that 
they  are  exact  and  regular  in  the  perforroanee 
of  it ;  who  yet  take  it  op  on  as  low  ground  as  is 
consistent  with  their  ideas  of  their  own  safety ; 
who  while  they  considsr  prater  as  an  indispen- 
sable fbrm,  believe  nothing  of  that  oban|re  of 
heart  and  of  those  holy  tempers  which  it  is  in- 
tended  to  produce?  Many  wIm>  yet  adhere 
scrupofeusly  to  the  letter,  are  so  far  from  enter- 
hug  into  the  sphit  of  this  duty,  that  they  are 
strongly  inclined  to  suspect  those  of  hypocrisy 
who  adopt  the  true  scriptural  views  of  prayer. 
Nay,  as  even  the  BiUe  may  be  so  wrested  as  to 
be  made  to  speak  almost  any  language  in  support 
of  almost  any  opinion,  these  persons  lay  hold  on 
Scripture  itself  to  bear  them  out  in  their  own 
slight  views  of  this  doty ;  and  they  profess  to 
borrow  fh>m  thence  the  ground  of  that  censure 
which  they  cast  on  the  more  serious  Christians. 
Among  the  many  passaees  which  have  been 
made  to  convey  a  meaning  foreign  to  their 
oiiffinal  des^,  none  have  been  seized  upon 
with  more  avidity  by  such  persons  than  the 
pointed  censures  of  our  Saviour  on  those  *  who 
for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers ;'  as  well  as 
on  those  *who  use  vain  repetitions,  and  think 
they  shall  be  heard  fbr  much  speaking.'  Now 
the  things  here  intended  to  be  reproved,  were 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharieeee  and  the  igno- 
ranee  of  the  heathen,  together  with  the  error  of 
aU  those  who  dependsd  on  the  success  of  their 
prayers,  while  they  imitated  the  deceit  of  the 
one  or  the  folly  of  the  other.  But  our  Saviour 
nevoid  meant  those  aevere  reprehensions  should 
cool  or  abridge  the  devotion  of  pious  Christians, 
to  which  they  do  not  at  aU  apply. 

More  or  fower  words,  however,  so  little  con- 
stitute the  true  value  of  prayer,  that  there  is  nc 
doubt  but  one  of  the  most  afi^ctiuF  specimens 
on  record  b  the  short  petition  of  the  publican , 
fhll  fraught  as  it  is  with  that  sinrit  of  contrition 
and  self-abasement  which  is  the  ^^tj  principle 
and  soul  of  prayer.  And  this  specimen  perhaps 
Sm  the  best  model  fbr  that  sudden  lifting  up  of 
the  heart  whidi  we  <^  ejaculation.  But  1 
doubt,  in  general,  whether  those  few  hasty 
words  to  which  these  frugal  petitioners  would 
stint  the  scanty  devotions  of  others  and  them- 
selves, will  be  always  found  ample  enough  to 
satisfy  the  humble  penitent,  who,  being  a  sinner, 
has  much  to  confess ;  who,  hoping  he  is  ••par- 
doned sinner,  has  much  to  acknowledge.  Such 
an  one  perhaps  cannot  always  pour  out  the  ful. 
ness  of  his  soul  within  the  prescribed  abridg 
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onents.  Even  the  f  incerest  ChriBtian,  wbeo  he 
wishes  to  find  his  heart  warm,  has  o^n  to  la- 
ment its  coldness.  Thoagh  he  (eel  that  he  has 
receiTed  macb,  and  has  therefore  modi  to  be 
thankful  for,  yet  he  is  not  able  at  once  to  bring 
his  wayward  spirit  into  such  a.  posture  as  sfaaS 
fit  it  fi>r  the  solemn  business ;  for  such  an  one 
has  not  merely  his  form  to  repeat ;  but  he  has 
his  tempers  to  reduce  to  order ;  his  affections  to 
excite,  and  his  peace  to  make.  His  thoughts 
may  be  realizing  the  sarcasm  of  the  prophet  on 
the  idol  Baal,  *  they  may  be  gone  a  journey,* 
and  must  be  recalled ;  his  heart  perhaps  *sleep- 
eth  and  must  be  awaked.*  A  devout  supplicant 
•  too  will  labour  to  affect  and  warm  his  mind 
with  a  sense  of  the  great  and  gracious  attributes 
of  God,  in  imitation  of  the  holy  men  of  dd. 
Like  Jehosaphat,  he  will  sometimes  enumerate 
*  the  power,  and  the  might,  and  the  mercies  of 
the  Most  High,'  in  order  to  stir  up  the  senti- 
ments of  awe,  and  gratitude,  and  love,  and  hu- 
mility  in  his  own  soul.*  He  will  labour  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  his  Saviour,  whose  heart  di- 
lated with  the  expression  of  the  same  holy 
affections.  *  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth.*  A  heart  thus  animated,  thus 
warmed  with  divine  love,  cannot  always  scru- 
pulously limit  itself  to  the  mere  business  of 
prayer,  if  I  may  so  speak.  It  cannot  content 
Itself  with  merely  spreading  out  its  own  neces- 
eities,  but  expands  in  contemj^ating  the  perfec- 
tions  of  Him  to  whom  he  is  addressing  them. 
The  humble  supi^cant,  though  he  be  no  longer 

fovenud  by  a  Icve  of  the  world,  yet  grieves  to 
nd  that  he  cannot  totally  exclude  it  from  his 
thoughts.  Though  he  has  on  the  whole  a  deep 
sense  of  his  own  wants,  and  of  the  abundant  pro- 
vision which  is  made  for  them  in  the  Gospel ; 
yet  when  he  most  wishes  to  be  rejoicing  in  those 
strong  motives  for  love  and  gratitude,  das!  even 
then  he  has  to  mourn  his  worldliness,  his  insen- 
sibility, his  deadness.  He  has  to  deplore  the 
littleness  and  vanity  of  the  objects  which  are 
even  then  drawing  away  his  heart  from  his  Re- 
deemer. The  b^  Christian  is  but  too  liable, 
during  the  temptations  of  the  day,  to  be  ensnared 
by  *  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,* 
and  is  not  always  brought  without  effort  to  re- 
flect that  he  is  but  dust  and  ashes.  How  can 
even  good  persons  who  are  just  come  perhaps 
from  listening  to  the  flattery  of  their  fellow- 
worms,  acknowledge  before  God,  without  any 
preparation  of  the  heart,  that  they  are  miserable 
sinners  ?  They  require  a  little  time  to  impress 
on  their  own  souls  Uie  truth  of  that  solemn  con- 
fession of  sin  they  are  making  to  Him,  without 
which  brevity  and  not  length  miffht  constitute 
hypocrisy.  Even  the  sincerely  pious  have  in 
prater  grievous  wanderings  to  lament,  from 
which  others  mbtakingly  suppose  the  advanced 
Christian  to  be  exempt  Such  wanderings  that, 
as  an  old  divine  has  observed,  it  would  exceed- 
ingly humble  a  good  man,  could  he,  afler  he 
had  prayed,  be  made  to  see  his  prayers  written 
down,  with  exact  interlineations  of  all  the  vain 
and  impertinent  thoughts  which  had  thrust 
themselves  in  amongst  them.  So  that  such  an 
one  will  indeed,  from  a  strong  sense  of  those 
distractions,  feel  deep  occasion  with  the  prophet 
*  3  Cbron.  xv.  S,  6. 


to  ask  forgiveness  for  *  the  iniquity  of  his  Ady 
things  **  and  would  find  cause  enough  for  homi- 
liation  every  night,  had  he  to  lament  the  sins  af 
his  pravers  only. 

We  know  that  such  a  brief  petition  as  '  Lord 
help  my  unbelief^  if  thesoj^cant  be  in  so  hap- 
py a  frame,  and  the  prayer  be  darted  up  with 
such  strong  &ith  that  his  very  soul  mounts  with 
the  petition,  may  sufiice  to  draw  down  a  blessing 
which  may  be  withheld  from  the  more  prolix 
petitioner :  yet,  if  by  prayer  we  do  not  mean  a 
mere  form  of  words,  whether  they  be  long  or 
short ;  if  the  true  definition  of  prayer  be,  that  it 
is  the  desire  of  ike  heart :  if  it  be  that  secret 
communion  between  Grod  and  the  soul,  which  b 
the  very  breath  and  being  of  religion ;  then  is 
the  Scripture  so  &i  firom  suggesting^  that  short 
measure  of  which  it  is  accused,  that  it  expressly 
says,  *  Fray  without  ceasing* — ^  Pray  evermore 
— ''  I  will  that  men  pray  every  where* — ''  conti* 
nue  instant  in  prayer.* 

If  such  *  repetitions*  as  these  objectors  re- 
probate, stir  up  desires  as  yet  nnawakened,  or 
protract  affections  already  excited  (for  *  tmn  re. 
petitions'  are  such  as  awaken  or  express  no  new 
desire,  and  serve  no  religious  purpose)  then  are 
'repetitions  not  to  be  condemn^  And  thai 
our  Saviour  did  not  give  the  warning  against 
*  long  prayers  and  relations*  in  the  sense  these 
objections  allege,  is  evident  from  his  own  prac- 
tice; for  once  we  are  told  *he  continued  «fi 
night  in  prayer  to  God.'  And  again,  in  the 
most  awful  crisis  of  his  life,  it  is  expressly  said, 
'He  prayed  the  third  time,  using  the  smms 
vfords:* 

*  All  habits  gain  by  exerdse ;  of  course  the 
Christian  graces  gain  force  and  vigour  by  being 
called  out,  and,  as  it  were,  mustered  in  prayer. 
Love,  faith,  and  trust  in  the  divine  promises,  if 
they  were  not  kept  ali^  by  this  stated  inter- 
oourpe  with  God,  would  wither  and  die.  Prayer 
is  also  one  great  source  and  chief  encourager  of 
holiness.  '  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart  the 
Lord  will  not  hear  me.* 

Prayer  possesses  the  two-fiild  property  of 
fighting  and  preparing  the  heart  to  receive  the 
blessings  we  pray  for,  in  case  we  should  attain 
them ;  and  of  fi>rtifying  and  disposing  it  to  sub- 
mit  to  the  will  of  God,  in  case  it  should  be  his 
pleasure  t^withhold  them. 

A  sense  of  sin  diould  be  so  fiu*  from  keepiag 
us  from  prayer,  through  a  fklse  jdea  of  onwor- 
thiness,  that  the  humihty  growing  on  this  very 
consciousness  is  the  truest  and  strongest  incen- 
tive to  prayer.  There  is,  for  our  example  and 
encouragement,  a  beautiful  union  of  feith  and 
humility  in  the  prodigal — *  1  have  sinned  against 
heaven  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy 
to  be  called  thy  son.*  This  as  it  might  seem  to 
imply  hopelessness  of  pardon,  might  be  supposed 
to  promote  unwillingness  to  ask  it;  but  the 
heart-broken  penitent  drew  the  direct  contrary 
conclusion — '  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  ^ther !' 
Prayer,  to  make  it  accepted,  requires  neither 
genius,  eloquence,  nor  langua^ ;  but  sorrow  fiir 
sin,  faith,  and  humility.  It  is  the  cry  of  dis- 
tress, the  sense  of  want,  the  abasement  of  eon 
trition,  the  energy  of  gratitode.  It  is  not  an 
elaborate  string  of  well  arranged  periods  nor  an 
•  Matt  xxvl.  44. 
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exercise  of  ingenuity,  nor  an  eiSbrt  of  the  me- 
mory ;  but  the  devout  breathing  of  a  soul  struck 
with  a  sense  of  its  own  misery,  and  of  the  in/i 
nite  holiness  of  Him  whom  it  is  addiessing ;  ex< 
perimentally  convinced  of  its  own  emptiness, 
and  of  the  abundant  fulness  of  Grod.  It  is  the 
complete  renunciation  of  self,  and  the  entire  de- 
pendence on  another.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  beg- 
gar who  would  be  relieved ;  of  the  sinner  who 
would  be  pardoned.  It  has  nothing  to  offer  but 
sin  and  sorrow ;  nothing  to  ask  but  forgiveness 
and  acceptance ;  nothing  to  plead  but  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Gospel  in  the  death  of  Christ  It 
never  seeks  to  obtain  its  object  by  diminishing 
the  guilt  of  sin,  but  by  exaltmg  the  merits  of  the 
Saviour. 

But  as  it  is  the  effect  of  prater  to  espand  the 
affections  as  well  as  to  $anctify  them ;  Uie  bene- 
volent Christian  b  not  satisfied  to  commend 
himself  alone  to  the  divine  favour.  The  heart 
which  is  full  of  the  love  of  God  will  overflow 
with  love  to  its  neighbour.  All  that  are  near  to 
himself  he  wishes  to  bring  near  to  Grod.  He 
will  present  the  whole  human  race  as  objects  of 
divine  compassion ;  but  especially  the  faithful 
fbllowcnrs  of  Jesus  Christ  Religion  makes  a 
man  so  liberal  of  soul,  that  he  cannot  endure  to 
restrict  any  thing,  much  less  divine  mercies,  to 
himself:  he  therefore  spiritualizes  the  social  af- 
ibctions,  by  adding  intercessory  to  personal 
prayer ;  for  he  knows  that  petitionin|r  for  others 
IS  one  of -the  best  methods  of  exercismg  and  en- 
larging  our  own  love  and  charity,  even  if  it  were 
not  to  draw  down  those  blessings  which  are  pro- 
mised to  those  for  whom  we  ask  them.  It  b 
unnecessary  to  produce  any  of  the  numberless 
instances  with  which  Scripture  abounds,  on  the 
efficacy  of  intercession :  in  which  God  has  pro- 
ved  the  truth  of  hb  own  assurance,  that  *  his  ear 
was  open  to  their  cry.*  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  a  few  observations  on  the  benefits  it  brings  to 
him  who  offers  it  When  we  pray  for  the  object 
of  our  dearest  regard,  it  purifies  passion,  and 
exalts  love  into  rekgion ;  when  we  pray  for  those 
with  whom  we  have  worldly  intercourse,  it 
smooths  down  the  swellings  of  envy,  and  bids 
the  tumults  of  anger  and  ambition  subside: 
when  we  pray  for  our  oountry,  it  sanctifies  pa- 
triotbm  :  when  we  pray  for  those  in  authority. 


it  adds  a  divine  motive  to  human  obedience : 
when  we  pray  for  our  enemies,  it  soflens  the 
savageness  of  war  and  molifies  hatred  into  ten- 
derness,  and  resentment  into  sorrow.  And  wo 
can  only  learn  the  duty  so  difficult  to  human 
nature,  of  forgiving  those  who  have  offended  us, 
when  we  bring  ourselves  to  pray  for  them  to 
Him  whom  we  ourselves  daily  offend.  When 
those  who  are  the  faithful  followers  of  the  same 
Divine  Master  pray  for  each  other,  the  recipro- 
cal  intercession  delightfully  realizes  that  beauti. 
ful  idea  of '  the  communion  of  saints.*  There  b 
scarcely  any  thing  which  more  enriches  the 
Christian  than  the  circubtion  of  thb  hoi  v  com 
merce ;  than  the  comfort  of  believing,  while  ht 
b  praying  for  hb  Christian  friends,  that  he  is 
also  reaping  the  benefit  of  their  prayers  for  him. 
Some  are  for  confining  their  intercessions  on- 
ly  to  the  good,  as  if  none  but  persons  of  merit 
were  entitled  to  our  prayers.  Merit !  who  has 
\i1  Desert !  who  can  plead  it  7  in  the  sight  of 
Grod,  I  mean*  Who  shall  bring  his  own  piety, 
or  the  piety  of  others,  in  the  way  of  claim,  be- 
fore a  Being  of  such  transcendant  holiness,  tiiat 

*  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight  ?*  And 
if  we  wait  for  perfect  holiness  as  a  preliminary 
to  prayer,  when  shall  such  erring  creatures  pray 
at  all  to  Him  *  who  chargeth  Uie  angels  with 
folly  !* 

ui  dosing  thb  little  work  with  the  subject  of 
intercessory  prayer,  may  the  author  be  allowed 
to  avail  herself  of  the  feeling  it  sugeests  to  her 
own  heart  7  And  while  she  earsestly  implores 
that  Bein^,  who  can  make  the  meanest  of  hb 
creatures  instrumental  to  his  glory,  to  bless  ihb 
humble  attempt  to  those  for  whom  it  was  written, 
may  she,  without  presumption,  entreat  that  this 
work  or  Christian  charity  may  be  reciprocal ; 
and  that  those  who  peruse  these  pages  may  put 
up  a  petition  for  her,  that  in  the  great  day  to 
which  we  are  all  hastening,  she  may  not  be 
found  to  have  suggested  to  others  what  she  her- 
self did  not  believe,  or  to  have  recommended 
what  she  did  not  desire  to  practice  7  In  that 
awful  day  of  everlasting  decision,  may  both  the 
reader  and  the  writer  be  pardoned  and  accepted, 

•  not  for  any  works  of  righteousness  which  they 
have  done,*  but  through  the  merits  of  the  Great 
Interoessob. 


PRACTICAL  PIETY, 

OR  THE  UOrLUENCB  or 

THE  REUGION  OF  THE  HEART 

ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  LIFE. 

The  fear  of  God  begins  with  the  Heart,  and  purifies  and  rectifies  it ;  and  fVom  the  Heart,  thus 
rectified,  grows  a  conformity  in  the  Life,  the  Words,  and  the  Actions.— ^»r  Mattheto  HaWh 
C!ontemplaH$n$. 


PREFACE. 

An  eminent  professor  of  our  own  time  modestly  declared  that  he  taught  chembtry  in  order 
hat  he  might  bam  it    The  writer  of  the  following  pages  might,  with  for  more  justice,  offer  a 
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timilar  dedaratioii,  as  aa  apdogy  for  so  repeatedlj  trealmg  on  the  importaBt  topiei  of  rehgHB 
and  mormJa 
Abashed  by  the  aquitahfe  preoepC, 

Let  those  teach  others  irbo  thesMclysj  ezeel— 

she  is  aware,  how  Surly  she  is  potthig^  it  in  the  power  of  the  reader,  to 'ask,  in  the  eearefunf 
word«  of  an  eminent  ok!  prelate,  *  Tbej  that  spesx  thos,  and  adTise  thns,  do  thej  do  thos  V  She 
can  defend  herself  in  no  other  way,  than  by  adopting  for  a  reply  the  words  of  the  samemeaeraUe 
dirioe,  which  immediately  follow : — *0  that  it  were  not  too  true.  Tet  although  it  be  bat  little 
that  b  attained,  the  Tery  aim  is  right,  and  something  there  is  that  is  done  by  it  It  is  better  to 
have  snch  tbooghts  and  desires,  than  altogether  to  gire  them  np  ;  and  the  fery  desire,  if  it  be 
serious  and  sincere,  may  so  much  change  the  habitode  of  the  aool  and  life,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
despised.' 

The  world  does  not  require  so  mnch  to  be  informed  as  reminded.  A  remembrancer  mafbe 
almost  as  osefbl  as  an  instroctor ;  if  his  office  be  more  hamble,  it  is  scarcely  less  neceasary.  The 
man  whose  emplorment  it  was,  statedly  to  proclaim  in  the  ear  of  Phili|s  mSMtMBEE  that  rmm 
AKT  MosTAL,  had  his  plain  admonition  been  allowed  to  make  its  doe  impressioo,  poight  hate 
prodaced  a  more  salutary  effect  on  the  royal  osnrper,  than  the  imeassioned  orations  of  his  im 
mortal  assailant— 

n^iote  resistless  eloqiMBee 
Shook  th*  aneaal  and  fvlfluaed  over  Oreees 
To  If  asedon  sad  Artazerzes*  throne. 

While  the  orator  boldly  strore  to  check  the  ambition,  and  arrest  the  injnstice  of^he  km^r,  the 
simple  herald  barely  reminded  him,  how  short  would  be  the  reign  of  injustice,  how  ineTxtahls 
and  bow  near  was  the  final  period  of  ambition.  Let  it  be  remembered  to  the  credit  of  the  mo- 
narch, that  whUe  the  thimders  of  the  politician  were  intolerable,  the  monitor  was  of  his  own  ap- 
pointment 

This  slight  sketch,  for  it  pretends  to  no  higher  name,  aims  only  at  being  plain  and  practical 
Contending  sdely  for  those  mdispensable  points,  which  by  InTolving  present  duty,  involve  fbtue 
happiness,  the  writer  has  avoided,  as  far  as  Christian  sincerity  permits,  all  controverted  topics ; 
has  shunned  whatever  might  lead  to  disputation  rather  than  to  profit 

We  live  in  an  age,  when,  as  Mr.  Pope  observed  of  that  in  which  he  wrote,  it  is  criminal  to  be  mo- 
derate. Would  it  could  not  be  said  that  Religion  has  her  parties  as  well  as  politics  !  Those  who 
endeavour  to  steer  clear  of  all  extremes  in  eiUier,  are  in  danger  of  being  reprobated  by  both.  It 
is  rather  a  hardship  for  persons,  who  have  considered  it  as  a  Christian  duty  to  cultivate  a  spirit 
of  moderation  in  thinking,  and  of  candour  in  judging,  that,  when  these  dispositions  are  brought 
into  action,  they  frequenUy  incur  a  harsher  censure  Uian  the  errors  which  it  was  their  chief  aim 
to  avoid. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  to  that  human  wisdom  whose  leading  olnect  is  human  applause,  it  might 
answer  best  to  be  exclusively  attached  to  some  one  party.  On  the  protection  of  that  party  at  letft, 
it  might  in  that  case  reckon ;  and  it  would  then  have  this  dblike  of  the  opposite  class  alone  to 
contend  against ;  while  those  who  cannot  go  all  lengths  with  either,  can  hardly  escape  the  dis- 
approbation of  both. 

To  apply  the  remark  to  the  present  case : — ^The  author  is  apprehensive  that  she  may  at  once 
be  censured  by  opposite  classes  of  readers,  as  being  too  strict  and  too  relaxed : — ^too  much  attach- 
ed to  opinions,  and  too  indifferent  about  them  ; — as  havin?  narrowed  the  broad  field  of  Christian- 
ity by  labouring  to  establish  its  peculiar  doctrines; — as  having  broken  down  its  enclosures  by 
not  confining  herself  to  doctrines  exclnsivelv; — as  having  considered  morality  of  too  little  impor- 
tance ; — as  having  raised  it  to  an  undue  elevation ; — as  having  made.practice  ererj  thing ; — as 
having  made  it  nothkng. 

While  a  catholic  spirit  is  accused  of  bein^  latitodinariab  in  one  party,  it  really  is  so  in  another 
In  one  it  exhibits  the  character  of  Christianity  on  her  own  grand  but  correct  scale ;  in  the  other, 
it  is  the  offsprins^  of  that  indifference,  which,  considering  all  opinions  as  nearlv  of  the  same  vahie, 
indemnifieB  itself  for  tolerating  all,  by  not  attaching  itself  to  any,  which,  establishing  a  self-com- 
placent notion  of  general  benevolence,  with  a  view  to  discredit  the  narrow  s{Hrit  of  Christianity, 
and  adopting  a  display  of  that  cheap  material,  liberal  sentiment,  as  opposed  to  religkms  strictnesi^ 
sacrifices  true  piety  to  false  candour. 

Christianity  may  be  said  to  suffer  between  two  criminals,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  by 
which  she  suffers  most ; — whether  by  that  uncharitable  bigotry  which  disguises  her  divine  cba. 
racter,  and  speculatively  adopts  the  mggot  and  the  flames  of  inquisitorial  intolerance ;  or  \>y  that 
indiscriminate  candour,  that  conceding  slackness,  which,  hv  stripping  bet  of  her  appropriate  at» 
tributes,  rednoes  her  to  something  scarcely  worth  contending  for ;  to  something  which,  instead 
of  making  her  the  religion  of  f  Jhrist,  generalizes  her  into  any  religion  which  may  choose  to  adopt 
her. — ^The  one  distorts  her  loveiv  lineaments  into  caricature,  and  throws  her  graceful  figure  into 
eloomy  shadow  ;  the  other,  by  daubing  her  over  with  colours  not  her  own,  renders  her  form  in^ 
distinct,  and  obliterates  her  features.  In  the  first  instance,  she  excite  little  afibction ;  in  the  lat- 
ter she  is  not  recognized. 

The  writer  has  endeavoured  to  address  herself  as  a  Christian  who  must  die  soon,  to  ChristiBiit 
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who  moflt  die  certain]  j.  flilie  tnuti  that  she  ahaU  not  be  accnaed  of  erecting  herself  into  a  een 
•or,  but  be  coniidered  aa  one  who  writes  with  a  real  oonscioosness  that  she  is  fiir  from  having 
reached  the  attainments  she  suffgests ;  with  a  heartfelt  oonviotion  of  the  danger  of  holding  ont  a 
standard  too  likely  to  discredit  her  own  practice.  She  writes  not  with  the  assomption  of  superi- 
ority, bat  with  a  deep  practical  sense  of  the  infirmities  against  which  she  has  presumed  to  cau- 
tion others.  She  wishes  to  be  onderstood  as  speaking  the  lanffoage  of  sympathy,  rather  than  of 
dictation ;  of  feeling  rather  than  of  document  So  far  from  fancying  herself  exempt  from  the 
evils  on  which  she  has  animadverted,  her  very  ftelinff  of  those  evils  has  assisted  her  in  their  de- 
lineation. Thus  this  interior  sentiment  of  her  own  deficiencies,  which  might  be  nrged  as  a  dis- 
;[ualification,  has,  she  trusts,  enabled  her  to  point  out  dangers  to  others*— -If  the  patient  cannot 
ay  down  rules  for  the  cure  of  a  reigning  disease,  much  less  efibct  the  cure ;  yet  fh>m  the  symp. 


tains  common  to  the  same  malady,  Tie  who  labours  under  it  may  suggeet  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  it  He'  may  treat  the  case  feelingly,  if  not  scientifically.  He  may  substitute  experience, 
in  do&ult  of  skill :  he  may  insist  on  the  value  of  the  remedy  he  has  neglected,  as  well  as  reoom- 
mend  that  from  which  he  has  found  benefit 

The  subjects  considered  in  this  treatise  have  been  animadverted  on,  have  been  in  a  manner  ex- 
hausted, by  |>ersons  before  whose  names  the  author  bows  down  with  the  deepest  humility;  by  able 
professional  instructors,  by  piety  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  s^le,  and  invigorated  with  all 
the  powers  of  argument 

why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  multiply  books  which  may  rather  incumber  the  reader  than 
strengthen  the  cause  7— *  That  the  older  is  better,*  cannot  be  disputed.  But  is  not  the  bein|^  *  dd' 
sometimes  the  reason  wh^  the  *  better*  is  not  regaxded  ?  Novelty  itself  is  an  attractbn  which  but 
too  often  supersedes  merit  A  slighter  dnuery,  if  it  be  a  new  one,  may  excite  a  degree  of  at- 
tention to  an  object,  not  paid  to  it  when  clad  in  a  richer  garb  to  which  tne  eye  has  Men  accus- 
tomed. 

The  author  may  begin  to  ask  with  one  of  her  earliest  and  most  enlightened  friends*—-*  Where 
b  the  world  into  which  we  were  born  7*  Death  has  broken  most  of  thcwe  connexions  which  made 
the  honour  and  happiness  of  her  youthful  days.  fVesh  links  however  have  continued  to  attach 
her  to  society.  She  is  singularly  happy  in  the  afiectionate  regard  of  a  great  number  of  amiabl* 
young  persons,  who  may  peruse  with  additional  attention,  sentiments  which  come  recommended 
to  them  by  the  warmth  or  their  own  attachment,  more  than  by  any  claim  of  merit  in  the  writer. 
Is  there  not  something  in  personal  knowledge,  something  in  the  raelings  of  endeared  acquaint 
ance,  which  by  that  hidden  association,  whence  so  much  of  our  undefined  pleasure  is  derived,  if 
it  does  not  impart  new  force  to  old  truths,  may  excite  a  new  interest  in  considering  truths  which 
are  known  7  Her  concern  for  these  engaging  persons  extends  beyond  the  transient  period  of 
present  intercourse.  It  would  shed  a  ra^  of  brightness  on  her  partinff  hour,  if  she  could  hope 
that  any  caution  here  held  out,  any  principle  here  suggested,  any  habit  here  recommended,  might 
be  of  use  to  any  one  of  them ;  wlien  the  hand  which  now  guides  the  pen,  can  be  no  longer^  ex- 
erted in  their  service.  This  would  be  remembering  their  fHend  in  a  way  which  would  evince 
the  highest  afiiection  in  them,  which  would  confer  the  truest  honour  oh  herself. 

Barley  Wood^  Mdreh  lit,  1811. 


PRACTICAL  PIETY, 


OK  THE  UmJOESKJM  OT  THB  ftSUOION  OF  THK  HEART  <Hf  THE  OOIOHTCT  OF  THE  UR. 


CHAP.l. 

ChriiiianUy  an  irUemal  prineipU. 

CioLLsnANmr  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  divine 
original  It  came  down  fhmi  heaven,  and  its 
gracious  purpose  is  to  carry  us  up  thither.  Its 
Aothor  is  God.  It  was  foretold  fit>m  the  begin- 
ning, by  prophecies  which  grew  clearer  and 
brighter  as  they  approached  the  period  of  their 
accomplishment  It  was  confirmed  by  miracles 
which  continued  till  the  religion  they  illustrated 
was  esttblished.  It  was  ratiied  by  the  blood  of 
its  author.  Its  doctrines  are  pure,  sublime,  con- 
sistent Its  precepts  just  and  holy.  Its  worship 
is  spiritual  Its  services  reasonaUe,  and  render- 
ed practicable  by  oflbrs  of  divine  aid  to  human 
weakness.  It  is  sanctioned  by  the  eternal  hap- 
piness of  the  faithful,  and  the  everlasting  mise- 
*y  to  the  disobedient    It  had  no  collusion  with 


power,  for  power  sought  to  crush  it  It  could' 
not  be  in  anjr  league  with  the  world,  for  it  set 
out  by  declaring  itself  the  enemy  of  the  world. 
It  reprobated  its  maxims,  it  showed  the  vanity 
of  its  glories,  the  danger  of  its  riches,  the  emp- 
tiness of  its  pleasures. 

Christianity  though  the  most  perfect  rule  of 
life  that  ever  was  devised,  is  far  from  being 
barely  a  rule  of  life.  A  religion  consisting  of  a 
mere  code  of  laws,  might  have  sufficed  for  a 
man  in  a  state  of  innocence.  But  man  who 
has  broken  these  laws  cannot  be  saved  by  a  rule 
which  he  has  violated.  What  consolation  could 
he  find  in  the  perusal  of  statutes,  every  one  of 
which,  bringing  a  fresh  conviction  of  his  guilt, 
brings  a  fresh  assurance  of  his  condemnation 
The  chief  object  of  the  Gospel  is  not  to  furnish 
rules  for  the  preservation  ol  innocence,  but  to 
hold  out  the  meansofsalvatioD  to  the  guilty  It 
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does  not  proceed  fVom  a  lappoeitkm  bat  a  ftct; 
not  upon  what  might  have  auited  man  in  a  state 
of  purity,  but  upon  what  is  suitable  to  him  in 
tbe  exigences  of  his  fallen  state. 

Tliis  religion  does  not  consist  in  an  external 
conformity  to  practices,  which,  though  right  in 
themselves,  may  be  adopted  from  human  mo^ 
tivee,  and  to  answer  secular  purposes.  It  is  not 
a  religion  of  forms,  and  modes,  and  decencies. 
It  is  being  transformed  into  the  inuL^e  of 
God.  It  is  being  like-minded  with  Christ  It 
is  considering  him  as  our  saoctification,  as 
well  as  our  redemption.  It  is  endeavouring  to 
live  to  him  here  that  we  may  live  with  nim 
hereader.  It  is  desirmg  earnestly  to  surrender 
our  will  to  his,  our  heart  to  the  conduct  of  his 
Spirit,  our  life  to  the  guidance  of  his  word. 

The  change  in  the  human  heart,  which  the 
Scriptures  declare  to  be  necessary,  they  repre. 
sent  to  be  not  so  much  an  old  principle  improved, 
as  a  new  one  created ;  not  educed  out  of  the 
former  character,  but  infused  into  the  new  one. 
I'his  change  is  there  expressed  in  great  varieties 
of  language,  and  under  different  figures  of 
speech.  Its  being  so  frequently  described,  or 
figuratively  intimated  in  almost  every  part  of 
toe  volume  of  inspiration,  entitles  the  doctrine 
itself  to  reverenoe,  and  ought  to  shield  from  ob- 
loquy  the  obnoxious  terms  in  which  it  is  some- 
times conveyed. 

The  sacred  writings  frequently  point  out  the 
analogy  between  natural  and  spiritual  things. 
The  same  Spirit  which  in  the  creation  of  we 
world  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters, 
operates  on  the  human  character  to  produce  a 
new  heart  and  a  new  life.  Bv  this  operation 
the  affections  and  faculties  of  the  man  receive  a 
new  impulse — his  dark  understanding  is  illu- 
minated,  his  rebellious  will  is  subdued,  his 
irregular  desires  are  rectified,  his  judgment  is 
informed,  his  imagination  is  chastised,  his  in. 
dinations  are  sanctified;  his  hopes  and  fears 
are  directed  to  their  true  and  adequate  end. 
Heaven  becomes  the  object  of  his  hopes,  an 
eternal  separation  from  Uod  the  object  of  his 
fears.  His  love  of  the  world  is  transmuted 
into  the  love  of  Grod.  The  lower  faculties 
are  pressed  info  the  new  service.  The  senses 
have  a  higher  direction.  The  whole  inter- 
nal frame  and  constitution  receive  a  nobler 
bent;  the  intents  and  purposes  of  the  mind  a 
sublimer  aim ;  his  aspirations  a  lofUer  flight ; 
his  vacillating  desires  find  a  fixed  object ;  his 
vagrant  purposes  a  settled  home ;  his  disappoint- 
ed  heart  a  certain  refuge.  The  heart,  no  longer 
a  worshipper  of  the  world,  is  struggling  to  be- 
come  its  conqueror.  Our  blessed  Redeemer, 
in  overcoming  the  world,  bequeathed  us  his  com- 
raand  to  overcome  it  also:  but  as  he  did  not 
give  the  command  without  the  example,  so  he 
did  not  give  the  example  without  the  ofi^r  of  a 
power  to  obey  the  command. 

Genuine  religion  demands  not  merely  an  ex- 
ternal profession  of  our  allegiance  to  God,  but 
an  inward  devotedness  of  ourselves  to  his  ser- 
vice. It  is  not  a  recognition,  but  a  dedication. 
It  puts  the  Christian  into  a  new  state  of  things, 
a  new  condition  of  being.  It  raises  him  above 
the  world  while  he  lives  in  it  It  disperses  the 
illusion  of  86nse,  by  opening  his  eyes  to  realities 


in  the  place  of  those  shadows  which  be  has  beett 
pursuing.  It  presents  this  world  as  a  scene  of 
whose  original  beauty  Sin. has  darkened  and 
disordered,  Man  as  a  dependant  creature,  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  repairer  of  all  the  evils  which  sin 
has  caused,  and  as  our  restorer  to  holiness  and 
happiness.  Any  religion  short  of  this,  any  at 
least,  which  has  not  £is  for  its  end  and  object, 
is  not  that  religion,  which  the  Gospel  has  pre- 
sented  to  us,  which  our  Redeemer  came  down 
on  earth  to  teach  us  by  his  precepts,  to  illus 
trate  by  his  example,  to  confirm  by  his  death, 
and  to  consuipmate  }jf  his  resurrection. 

If  Chrbtianity  do  not  always  produce  these 
happy  effects  to  the  extent  here  represented,  it 
has  always  a  tendency  to  produce  them.  If  we 
do  not  see  the  progress  to  be  such  as  the  Gospel 
annexes  to  the  transforniing  power  of  true  re. 
ligion,  it  is  not  owin^  to  any  defect  in  the  prin- 
ciple, but  to  the  remains  of  sin  in  the  heart ;  to 
the  imperfectly  subdued  corruptions  of  the  Chris- 
tian. Thoee  who  are  very  sincere  are  still  very 
imperfect  They  evidence  their  sincerity  1^ 
acknowledging  the  lowness  of  their  attainments, 
by  lamenting  ue  remainder  of  their  corruptions. 
Many  an  humble  Christian  whom  the  world 
reproaches  with  being  extravagant  in  his  aeal, 
whom  it  ridicules  for  being  enthusiastic  in  his 
aims,  and  rigid  in  his  practice,  is  inwardly 
mourning  on  the  very  contrary  ground.  He 
would  bear  their  censure  more  cheerfully,  but 
that  he  feels  his  danger  lies  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. He  is  secretly  abasing  himself  before 
his  Maker  for  not  carrying  far  enoo|h  that 
principle  which  he  is  accused  of  carryiOj^  toe 
far.  The  fault  which  others  find  in  him  is  ex- 
cess. The  fault  he  finds  in  himself  is  deficiency. 
He  is,  alas !  too  commonly  right  His  enemies 
speak  of  him  as  they  hear.  He  judges  of  him- 
self as  he  feels.  But  though  humbled  to  the 
dust  by  the  deep  sense  of  his  own  un worthiness, 
he  is,  *  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of 
his  might*  *He  has,*  says  the  veneraUe 
Hooker,  *  a  Shepherd  f\ill  of^  kindness.  Mi  of 
care,  and  full  of  power.'  His  prayer  is  not  for 
reward  but  pardon.  Hb  plea  is  not  merit  but 
mercy ;  but  then  it  is  mercy  made  sure  to  him  by 
thepromise  of  the  Almighty  to  penitent  believers. 

The  mistake  of  many  in  religion  appears  to 
be,  that  they  do  not  begin  with  the  beginning. 
They  do  not  lay  their  foundation  in  the  persua- 
sion that  man  is  ^  nature  in  a  state  of  aliena- 
tion from  God.  They  consider  him  rather  as 
an  imperfect  than  a  fallen  creature.  They  al- 
low that  he  requires  to  be  improved,  but  deny 
that  he  requires  a  thorough  renovation  m 
heart 

But  genuine  Christianity  can  never  be  graft- 
ed on  any  other  stock  than  the  apostaoy  of  man 
The  design  to  reinstate  beings  who  have  not 
fallen ;  to  propose  a  restoration  without  a  pre- 
vious loss,  a  cure  where  there  was  no  radical 
disease,  is  altogether  an  incongruity  which 
would  seem  too  palpable  to  require  oonfutatien* 
did  we  not  so  freooently  see  the  doctrine  of  re- 
demption maintamod  by  those  who  deny  that 
man  was  in  a  state  to  require  such  a  redemptioni 
But  would  Christ  have  been  sent  *  to  preach  de* 
liverence  to  the  captive,*  if  there  had  been  no 
captivity;  and  'the  opening  of  the  prison  to 
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Jierathat  were  bound,*  had  there  been  no  priion, 
atd  man  been  in  no  bondage  T 

We  are  aware  that  many  consider  the  doc- 
trine in  question  as  a  bold  charge  against  onr 
Creator.  But  may  we  not  venture  to  ask,  Is  it 
not  a  bolder  charge  against  Grod*s  goodness  to 
presume  that  he  had  made  beings  originally 
wicked ;  and  against  GkxTs  veracity  to  l^lieve, 
that  having  made  such  beings  he  pronounced 
them  *  good  V  Is  not  that  doctrine  more  reason, 
able  which  is  expressed  or  implied  in  every  part 
of  Scripture,  that  the  moral  corruption  of  our 
first  parent  has  been  entailed  on  his  whole  pos. 
tenty ;  that  from  this  corruption  (though  only 
punishable  for  their  actual  oflbnces)  they  are  no 
more  exempt  than  from  natural  death  T 

We  must  not,  however,  think  falsely  of  our 
nature;  we  must  humble  but  not  degrade  it 
Our  original  brightness  is  obscured,  but  not  ex- 
tinguished. If  we  consider  ourselves  in  our 
natural  state,  our  estimation  cannot  be  too  low : 
when  we  reflect  at  what  a  price  we  have  been 
bought,  we  can  hardly  overrate  ourselves  in 
the  view  of  immortality. 

If,  indeed,  the  Almighty  had  left  us  to  the 
consequenoee  of  our  natural  state,  we  might, 
with  more  orfour  of  reason,  have  mutinied 
against  his  justice.  But  when  we  see  how 
gracio^ly  he  has  turned  our  ver^  lapse  into  jEin 
occasion  of  Improving  our  condition ;  how  ftom 
this  evil  he  was  pleased  to  advance  us  to  a 
greater  good  than  we  had  lost;  how  that  life 
which  was  forfeited  may  be  restored ;  how  by 
grafting  the  redemption  of  man  on  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  his  fall,  he  has  raised  him  to  the 
capacity  of  a  higher  condition  than  that  which 
he  has  ibrieited,  and  to  a  happiness  superior  to 
that  from  which  he  fell-^What  an  impression 
does  this  give  ue  of  the  immeasurable  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God,  of  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ 

The  religion  which  it  is  the  object  of  these 
pages  to  recommend,  has  been  sometimes  mis- 
understood, and  not  seldom  misrepresented.  It 
has  been  described  as  an  unproductive  theory, 
and  ridiculed  as  a  (ancifbl  extravagance.  For 
the  sake  of  distinction  it  is  here  caUed,  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Heart, — T%ere  it  subsists  as  the 
fountain  of  spiritual  life ;  thence  it  sends  forth, 
as  from  the  central  seat  of  its  existence,  supplies 
of  life  and  warmth  through  the  whole  frame; 
there  is  the  soul  of  virtue ;  uiere  is  the  vital  princi- 
ple which  animates  the  whole  being  of  a  Christian. 

This  religion  has  been  the  support  and  con- 
solation of  the  pious  believer  in  all  agee  of  the 
church.  That  it  has  been  perverted  both  by  the 
cloistered  and  the  undoistered  mystic,  not 
merely  to  promote  abstraction  of  mind,  but  in- 
activity  of  lifb,  makes  nothing  against  the  prin- 
ciple  itself.  What  doctrine  of  the  New  TesU- 
ment  has  not  been  made  to  speak  the  language 
of  its  injudicious  advocate,  and  turned  into  arms 
against  some  other  doctrines  which  it  was  never 
meant  to  oppose  T 

But  if  it  has  been  carried  to  a  blameablo  excess 
by  the  pious  error  of  holy  men,  it  has  also  been 
adopted  by  the  less  innocent  fanatic,  and  abused 
to  ttie  most  pernicious  purposes.  His  extrava- 
gance baa  fbmidied  to  the  enemies  of  internal 
reHfioBf  irfomenti  or  rather  invectives,  against 


the  sound  and  sober  ezerdses  of  genuine  piel  7 
They  seise  every  occasion  to  represent  it  as  if 
it  were  criminal,  as  the  foe  of  morality ;  ridicu 
lous  as  the  infallible  test  of  an  unsound  mmu , 
mischievous,  as  hostile  to  active  virtue,  and  de> 
Btructive  as  the  bane  of  public  utility. 

But  if  these  charges  be  really  well  founded^ 
then  were  the  brightest  luminaries  of  the  Chris- 
tian church — then  were  Home,  and  Forteua 
and  Beveridge ;  then  were  Hooker,  and  TayloK, 
and  Herbert;  Hopkins,  Leighton,  and  Usher; 
Howe,  and  i^ter ;  Ridley,  Jewel,  and  Hooper; 
then  were  Chrysostome  and  Augustine,  the  re- 
formers and  the  fathers ;  then  were  the  goodly 
^Uowship  of  the  prophets ;  then  were  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs ;  then  were  the  glorious  com- 
pany of  the  apostles;  then  was  the  discij^ 
whom  Jesus  loved ;  then  was  Jesus  himself— 
I  shudder  at  the  amplification— dry  speculatists, 
frantic  enthusiasts,  enemies  to  virtue  and  sub» 
verters  of  the  pubKc  weat 

Those  who  disbelieve,  or  deride,  or  reject 
this  inward  religion,  are  much  to  be  compas- 
sionated. Their  belief  that  no  such  prin<n]dt 
exists,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  effectually  proven 
its  existing  in  themselves,  at  least,  while  they 
make  their  own  state  the  measure  of  their  gene- 
ral judgment  Not  being  sensible  of  their  re- 
quired dispositions  in  their  own  hearts,  they 
establish  this  as  a  proof  of  its  impossibility  in  a . 
cases.  This  persuoslon,  as  long  as  they  main 
tain  it,  will  assuredly  exclude  tike  reeeption  of 
divine  truth.  What  they  assert  can  be  true  ii 
no  case,  cannot  be  true  in  their  own.  Tliei 
hearts  will  be  barred  against  any  influence  ir 
the  power  of  which  they  do  not  Mlieve.  The;- 
will  not  desire  it,  they  will  not  pray  for  it,  ex 
cept  in  the  Liturgy,  toAere  it  1$  the  decided  kin 
gvMgei  They  mil  not  addict  themselves  U 
those  pbus  exercises  to  which  it  invites  them,  ex 
ercises  which  it  ever  loves  and  cherishes.  Thuc 
they  expect  the  end,  but  avoid  the  way  which 
leads  to  it;  they  indulge  the  hope  of  glory 
while  they  neglect  or  pervert  the  means  of 
grace.  But  let  not  the  formal  religionist,  wh; 
has  probably  never  sought,  and  therefore  never 
obtained,  any  sense  of  the  spiritual  mercies  of 
Ood,  conclude  that  there  is,  therefore,  no  such 
state.  His  having  no  conception  of  it  is  no  mora 
proof  that  no  such  state  exists,  than  it  is  a  proof, 
that  the  cheering  beams  of  a  ^renial  climate 
have  no  existence,  because  the  mhabitants  of 
the  fVoien  tone  never  felt  them. 

Where  our  own  heart  and  experience  do  not 
illustrate  these  truths  practically,  so  as  to  afibrd 
us  some  evidence  of  their  reality,  iet  us  examine 
our  minds,  and  fkithfblly  fellow  up  our  convic- 
tions ;  let  us  inquire  whether  God  has  really 
been  wanting  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  pro- 
mises, or  whether  we  have  not  been  sadly  de- 
ficient  in  yielding  to  those  suggestions  of  con- 
science  which  are  Uie  motions  of  his  Spirit  ? 
Whether  we  have  not  neglected  to  implore  the 
aids  of  that  Spirit ;  whether  we  have  not,  in 
various  instances,  resisted  themt  Let  us  ask 
ourselves — have  we  looked  up  to  our  heavenly 
Father  with  humble  dependence  fer  the  supplies 
of  his  grace  ?  or  have  we  prayed  for  these  blesi 
insfs  onlv  as  a  form,  and  having  acquitted  our 
selves  of  the  form,  do  we  continM^o  live  ai  if 
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w  had  not  so  prajred  ?  HaTing  repeatedly  im. 
plored  his  directioo,  do  we  en&aToar  to  Babmit 
oareelret  to  its  guidance?  Haring  prayed  that 
his  will  mar  be  done,  do  we  never  stonUy  set  np 
oar  own  will  in  contradiction  to  his? 

If,  then,  we  receive  not  the  promised  support 
and  comfort,  the  fiulnre  roost  rest  somewhere : 
it  lies  between  him  who  has  promised,  and  him 
to  whom  the  promise  was  made.  There  is  no 
other  alternative ;  would  it  not  be  blasphemy  to 
transfer  the  &ilnre  to  God  7  Let  us  not,  then, 
rest  till  we  have  cleared  up  the  difficulty.  The 
spirits  sink  and  the  faith  &il8,  if,  after  a  conti. 
nued  round  of  reading  and  prayer :  afler  hav. 
tng  for  years  conformeid  to  the  letter  of  the  com- 
mand ;  after  having  scrupulously  brought  in  our 
kale  of  outward  duties,  we  find  ourselves  just 
where  we  were  at  setting  out 

We  complain  justly  ofonr  own  weakness,  and 
truly  plead  our  inabiU^  as  a  reason  why  we 
cannot  serve  God  as  we  ought.  This  infirmity, 
its  nature,  and  its  measure,  God  knows  far  more 
exactly  than  we  know  it ;  yet  he  knows  that, 
with  the  help  which  he  offiBrs  us,  we  can  both 
fove  and  obey  him,  or  he  never  would  have  made 
it  the  qualification  of  our  obtaining  his  favour. 
He  never  would  have  said,  *  give  me  thy  heart* 
— *  seek  ye  my  &oe*— *  add  to  your  fiuth,  virtue* 
— ^'have  a  ri^ht  heart  and  a  ri|fht  spirit,* — 

*  strengthen  the  things  that  remam* — *  ye  will 
not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  lifo* — ^had 
not  all  these  precepts  a  definite  meaning,  had 
not  all  these  been  practicable  duties. 

Can  we  suppose  that  the  omniscient  God 
would  have  given  these  un<iualified  commands 
to  powerless,  incapable,  unimpressiMe  beings  7 
Can  we  suppose  that  he  would  paralyse  his  crea- 
tures, and  then  condemn  them  for  not  being 
able  to  move?  He  knows,  it  is  true,  our  natural 
impotence,  but  he  knows,  because  he  confers, 
our  superinduced  strength.  There  is  scarcely 
a  command  in  the  whole  Scripture  which  has 
not  either  iomiediately,  or  in  some  other  part  a 
correnxmding  prayer,  and  a  corresponding  pro- 
mise. If  it  says  m  one  place  *get  thee  a  new  heart,* 
-^t  says  in  another  *a  new  heart  will  I  give 
thee ; — and  in  a  third  *  make  me  a  clean  heart  !* 
For  it  is  worth  observing  that  a  diligent  inquirer 
may  trace  every  where  this  threefold  union.  If 
God  eommand9  by  Saint  Paul,  *  let  not  sin  reign 
in  your  mortal  liiody,*  he  fffumUf  by  the  same 
apostle,  'sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you;* 
— while  to  complete  the  tripartate  agreement, 
he  makes  David  pray  that  his  *sins  may  not 
have  dominion  over  him.* 

The  saints  <^  dd,  so  fer  from  setting  up  on 
the  stock  of  their  own  independent  virtue,  seem 
to  have  had  no  idea  of  any  light  but  what  was 
imparted,  of  any  strength  but  what  was  commu- 
nicated to  them  from  above.  Hear  their  impor- 
tunate  petitions ! — *-  O  send  forth  thy  light  and 
thy  truth.* — Mark  their  grateful  declarations  ! 

*  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  my  salvation!* 
•—Observe  their  cordial  acknowledgments! — 

*  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul !  and  all  that  is 
within  me  bless  his  holy  name  !* 

Though  we  must  be  carefbl  not  to  mistake 
for  the  divine  Agency  those  impulses  which 
pretend  to  operate  independently  of  external  re- 
vtlation ;  which  have  little  reference  to  it ;  which 


set  themselves  above  it ;  it  is  bowerer  that  pow* 
erful  agency  which  sanctifies  all  means,  renders 
all  external  revelation  effectual.  Notwithstand 
in^  that  all  the  troths  of  religion,  all  the  doc 
tnnes  of  salvation  are  contamed  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  these  very  scriptures  require  the  in- 
fluence  of  that  Spirit  which  dictated  them  to  pro- 
duce an  influential  faith.  This  Spirit,  by  en 
lightening  the  mind,  converts  the  rational  per 
suasion,  brings  ths  intellectual  oonvictiott  of 
divine  truth  convejred  in  the  New  Testament, 
into  an  operative  principie.  A  man  ftrom  read- 
ing, examining,  and  inquiring,  may  attain  tc 
such  a  reasonable  assurance  of  the  truth  of  re- 
velation as  will  remove  all  doubts  from  his  own 
mind,  and  even  .enable  him  to  refiite  the  objec- 
tions of  others ;  but  this  bare  inteUecAual  faith 
alone  will  not  operate  against  his  corrupt  affec- 
tions, will  not  cure  his  beeetting  sin,  will  not 
conquer  his  rebellious  will,  and  may  not  there- 
fore be  an  efficacious  principle.  A  mere  histo- 
rical feith,  the  mere  evidence  of  fects  with  the 
soundest  reasonings  and  deductions  from  them, 
may  not  be  that  faith  which  will  fill  him  with 
all  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

An  habitual  reference  to  that  Spirit  which 
animates  the  real  Christian  is  so  for  froo^ex 
doding,  that  it  strengthens  the  truth  of  revela- 
tioQ,  but  never  contradicts  it  The  word  of  God 
is  always  in  unison  with  his  Sfirit;  his  Spirit  is 
never  in  oppomtion  to  his  word.  Indeed  thai 
this  influence  is  not  an  imaginary  thing,  is  coo- 
firmed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  Scnpture.  We  are 
aware  that  we  are  treading  on  dangerous,  be- 
cause disputed  ground ;  for  among  the  fiwhion. 
able  curtoilments  of  Scripture  doctrines,  there 
is  not  one  truth  which  has  been  lopped  from  the 
modem  creed  with  a  more  unsparing  hand;  not 
one,  the  defence  of  which  excites  more  suspl- 
cion  against  its  advocates.  But  if  it  had  been 
a  mere  phantom,  should  we  with  such  jealous 
iteration  have  been  cautioned  against  neglecting 
or  opposing  it  t  If  the  Holy  Spirit  could  not  be 
*  grieved,*  might  it  not  be  *  quenched  ;*  were  it 
not  likely  to  h^  *  resisted,'  that  very  Sj^rit  whidi 
proclaimed  the  prohibitions  would  never  have 
said  *  grieve  not,*  *  quench  not,*  *  resist  not*  The 
Bible  never  warns  us  against  imaginary  evil, 
nor  courts  us  to  imaginary  good.  If  then  we 
refuse  to  yield  to  its  guidance,  if  we  refect  its 
directidns ;  if  we  submit  not  to  its  gentle  per- 
suasions, for  such  they  are,  and  not  arbitrary 
compulsions,  we  shall  never  attain  to  that  peace 
and  liber^  which  are  the  nrivilege,  the  promised 
reward  of  sincere  Christians. 

In  spiking  of  that  peace  which  paaseth  un- 
derstanding,  we  allude  not  to  those  illuminatioos 
and  raptures,  which,  if  God  has  in  some  In- 
stances bestowed  them,  he  has  no  where  pledged 
himself  to  bestow;  but  of  that  rational  yet  ele 
vated  hope  which  flows  firom  an  assured  persua- 
sion  of  the  paternal  bve  of  our  heavMily  Father ; 
of  that  'secret  of  the  Lord,*  which  he  himself 
assured  us  *is  with  them  that  fear  him  f  ofthat 
life  and  power  of  reli|riaD  which  are  the  privi- 
lege  of  Cnose  *  who  abide  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Almighty  ;*  of  those  who  *  know  in  whom 
they  have  bdieved  ;*  of  those  *  who  walk  not 
after  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit;*  of  thoea 
'  who  endure  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible.* 
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Many  faults  ma^  be  committed  where  there 
IB  nevertheless  a  sincere  desire  to  please  Grod. 
Many  infirmities  are  consistent  with  a  cordial 
bve  of  oar  Redeemer.  Faith  may  be  sincere 
where  it  is  not  strong.  But  he  who  can  con- 
scientiously say  that  he  seeks  the  faTour  of  God 
above  ever^  earthly  good ;  that  he  delights  in 
his  service  mcomparably  more  than  in  any  other 
|rratificaUon ;  that  to  obey  him  here  and  to  en- 
joy  his  presence  hereafler  is  the  prevailing  de- 
sire of  his  heart ;  that  his  chief  sorrow  is  that 
he  loves  him  no  more  and  serves  him  no  better, 
such  a  man  requires  no  evidence  that  his  heart 
is  changed,  and  his  nns  forgiven. 

For  Uie  happiness  of  the  Christian  does  not 
consist  in  mere  feeling  which  may  deceive,  nor 
in  frames  which  can  be  only  occasional ;  but  in 
a  settled,  calm  conviction  that  God  and  eternal 
things  have  the  predominance  in  his  heart ;  in 
a  clear  perception  that  they  have,  though  with 
much  alloy  of  infirmity,  the  supreme,  if  not  un- 
<listurbed  possession  of  his  mind ;  in  an  experi- 
mental persuasion  that  his  chief  remaining  sor- 
row is,  that  he  does  not  surrender  himself  with 
80  complete  an  acquiescence  as  he  ought  to  his 
convictions.  These  abatements,  though  sufficient 
to  keep  us  humble,  are  not  powerful  enough  to 
make  us  happy. 

The  true  measure  then  to  be  taken  of  our 
state  is  from  a  perceptible  change  in  our  d^si^es, 
tastes,  and  pleasures ;  from  a  sense  of  progress, 
however  small,  in  holiness  of  heart  and  lifb. 
This  seems  to  be  the  safest  rule  of  judging,  fi>r 
if  mere  feeling  were  allowed  to  be  the  criterion, 
Che  presumptuous  world  would  be  inflated  with 
spiritual  pride  from  the  persuasion  of  enjoying 
them ;  while  the  humble  from  their  very  humi- 
lity, might  be  as  unreasonably  depressed  at 
wanting  such  evidences. 

The  recognition  of  this  divine  aid  then,  in- 
volves no  presumption,  raises  no  illusion,  causes 
no  inflation :  it  is  sober  in  its  principle  and  ra- 
tional in  its  exercise.  In  establishing  the  law 
of  Grod  it  does  not  reverse  the  law  of  nature,  lor 
it  leaves  us  in  full  possession  of  those  natural 
faculties  which  it  improves  and  sanctifies ;  and 
00  fkr  from  inflaming  the  imagination,  its  pro- 
per tendency  is  to  subdue  and  regulate  it 

A  security  which  outruns  our  attainments  is 
a  most  dangerous  state,  yet  it  is  a  state  most  un- 
wisely  coveted.  The  probable  way  to  be  safe 
hereafler,  is  not  to  be  presumptuous  now.  If 
God  graciously  vouchsafe  us  inward  consolation, 
it  is  only  to  animate  us  to  fiurther  progress.  It 
is  given  us  for  support  in  our  way,  and  not  fi>r 
settled  maintenance  in  our  present  condition. 
If  the  promises  are  our  aliment,  the  command- 
ments are  our  works ;  and  a  temperate  Chris- 
tian ought  to  desire  nourishment  only  in  order 
to  carry  him  through  his  business.  If  he  so 
supinely  rest  on  the  one  as  to  grow  sensual  and 
tndolent,  he  might  become  not  only  unwilling, 
but  incapacitated  for  the  perfbrmance  of  the 
other.  We  must  not  expect  to  live  upon  cordials, 
which  only  serve  to  inflame  without  strengthen- 
ing. Even  without  these  supporta,  which  we 
are  more  ready  to  desire  than  to  put  ourselves 
m  the  way  to  obtain,  there  is  an  inward  peace 
in  an  humble  trust  in  God,  and  in  a  simple  re- 
liance  on  his  word ;  there  is  a  repose  of  spirit,  a 


freedom  fi'om  solioitade  in  a  lowly  confidecca 
in  him,  for  which  the  world  has  nothing  to  give 
in  exchange. 

On  the  whole  then,  the  state  which  we  have 
been  describing  is  not  the  dream  of  the  enthu- 
siast; it  is  not  the  revery  of  the  visionary,  who 
renounces  prescribed  duties  for  fanciful  specu- 
lations, and  embraces  shadows  for  realities ;  but 
it  is  that  sober  earnest  of  Heaven,  that  reasons 
ble  anticipation  of  eternal  felicity  which  Grod  L 
graciously  pleased  to  grant,  not  partially,  nor 
arbitrarilv,  but  to  aU  who  diligently  seek  hit 
face,  to  OM  to  whom  his  service  is  frcedom,  his 
will  a  law,  his  word  a  delight,  hu  Spirit  a  guide ; 
to  all  who  love  him  unfoignedly,  to  all  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  him  unreservedly,  to  all  who 
with  deep  self-abasement,  yet  with  filial  confi- 
dence, prostrate  themselves  at  the  foot  of  his 
throne,  saying,  Lord,  lift  thou  up  the  light  of 
thy  countenanoe  upon  us  and  we  shall  be  safb. 


CHAP.  II. 

Christianity  «  pnetieal  prindfte* 

Ir  God  be  the  author  of  our  spiritual  life,  the 
root  from  wludi  we  derive  the  vital  principle, 
with  daily  supplies  to  maintain  this  vitality; 
then  the  best  evidence  we  can  give  that  we  have 
received  something  of  this  principle,  is  an  unr»> 
served  dedication  of  ourselves  to  the  actual  pro- 
motion of  his  glory.  No  man  ought  to  flatter 
himself  that  he  is  in  the  fkvour  of  God,  whose 
lifo  is  not  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God. 
Win  it  not  be  the  only  unequivocal  proof  of  such 
a  consecration,  that  he  be  more  zealous  of  ^rood 
works  than  those  who,  disallowing  the  principle, 
on  which  he  performs  them,  do  not  even  pretend 
to  be  actuated  by  any  such  motive  7 

The  finest  theory  never  jret  carried  any  man 
to  heaven.  A  religion  of  notions  which  occupies 
the  mind,  without  filling  ihe  heart,  may  obstruct, 
but  cannot  advance  the  salvation  of  men.  If 
these  notions  are  folse,  they  are  most  pernicious; 
if  true  and  not  operative,  they  aggravate  guilt ; 
if  unimportant  though  not  unjus^  they  occupy 
the  place  which  belongs  to  nobler  objects,  and 
sink  the  mind  below  ita  proper  level ;  substitut. 
ing  the  things  which  only  ought  not  to  be  left 
undone,  in  the  place  of  those  which  ought  to  be 
done ;  and  causing  the  grand  essentials  not  to 
be  done  at  all.  Such  a  religion  is  not  that  which 
Oirist  came  to  teach  mankind. 

AH  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  practical 
principles.  The  word  of  God  was  not  written, 
the  Son  of  God  was  not  incarnate,  the  Spirit  of 
Grod  was  not  given,  only  that  Christians  might 
obtain  ri^ht  view^  and  possess  just  notions. 
Religion  is  something  more  than  more  correct- 
ness of  intellect,  justness  of  conception,  and  ex- 
actness of  judgment  It  is  a  life-giving  princi- 
pie.  It  must  be  infused  into  the  nabi^  as  well 
as  govern  the  understanding ;  it  must  regulate 
the  win  as  well  as  direct  the  creed.  It  must  not 
only  cast  the  opinions  into  a  new  frame,  but  the 
heart  into  a  new  mould.  It  is  a  transforming  as 
well  as  a  penetrating  principle.  It  changes  the 
taste,  gives  activity  to  the  inclinations,  and  \r 
gether  with  a  new  heart  produces  a  new  lifo 
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ChrretUnitjenjoinf  the  aame  temper,  the  same 
■pint,  the  same  duipositiong,  ob  all  its  real  prcK 
Mssors.  The  act,  the  perfbrmanoe,  most  depend 
on  circnmstaiices  which  do  not  depend  on  os. 
The  power  of  doing  good  is  withheld  from  ma- 
ny^  from  whom,  however,  the  reward  will  not 
be  withheld.  If  the  exl,emal  act  constituted  the 
whole  value  of  Christian  virtue,  then  must  the 
author  of  all  good  be  himself  the  author  of  in- 
jdstice,  by  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  multi. 
tadee  to  fulfil  his  own  commands.  In  principles, 
in  tempers,  in  fervent  desires,  in  holy  endea- 
vours, consbt  the  very  essence  of  Uhristian 
^uty. 

Nor  must  we  fendly  attach  ourselves  to  the 
practice  of  some  particular  virtue,  or  value  our- 
selves exclusively  on  some  favourite  quality; 
Bor  must  we  wrap  ourselves  up  in  the  perform- 
ance of  some  individual  actions,  as  if  they  form- 
ed the  sum  of  Christian  duty.  But  we  must 
embrace  the  whole  law  of  God  in  all  its  aspects, 
bearings  and  relations.  We  must  bring  no  fan- 
eies,  no  partialities,  no  prejudices,  no  exclusive 
choice  or  rejection  into  our  religion,  but  take  it 
as  we  find  it,  and  obey  it  as  we  receive  it,  as  it 
is  exhibited  in  the  Bible  without  addition,  cur- 
tailment, or  adulteration. 

Nor  must  we  pronounce  on  a  character  by  a 
•ingle  action  really  bad,  or  apparently  good  ;  if 
0o«  reter*s  denial  would  render  him  the  object 
^our  execration,  while  we  should  have  judged 
&vourably  of  the  prudent  economy  of  Jfudas. 
The  catastrophe  of  the  latter,  who  does  not 
know  7  while  the  other  became  a  glorious  mar- 
tyr U>  that  master,  whom,  in  a  moment  of  infir- 
mity he  had  denied. 

A  piety  alto^ther  spiritual,  disconnected  with 
all  outward  circumstances ;  a  religion  of  pure 
meditation  and  abstracted  devotion,  was  not 
made  for  so  compound,  so  imperfect  a  creature 
as  man.  There  have,  indeed,  been  a  few  sub- 
lime  spirits,  not  *  toudied  but  rapt,*  who  totally 
cut  off  from  the  world,  seem  almost  to  have  lite- 
rally soared  above  this  terrene  region,  who  al- 
most appear  to  have  stolen  the  fire  of  the  Se- 
faphim,  and  to  have  had  no  business  od  earth, 
but  to  keep  alive  the  celestial  flame.  They 
would,  however,  have  approximated  more  nearly 
to  the  examine  of  their  divine  master,  the  great 
standard  and  only  perfect  model,  had  they  com- 
bined  a  more  diligent  discharge  of  the  active 
duties  and  benefices  of  life  with  their  high  devo- 
tional attainments. 

But  while  we  are  in  little  danger  of  imitating, 
let  us  not  too  harshly  censure  the  pious  error  o€ 
these  sul^mated  spirits.  Their  number  is  small 
Their  example  is  not  catching.  Their  ethereal 
fire  is  not  likely,  by  spreading,  to  inflame  the 
world.  The  world  will  take  due  care  not  to 
come  in  contact  with  it,  while  ito  distant  light 
and  warmth  may  cast,  accidentally,  a  not  un- 
useful  ray  on  the  cold-hearted  and  the  worldly. 

But  from  this  small  number  of  refined  but  in- 
operative beings,  we  do  not  intend  to  draw  our 
notions  of  practical  piety.  God  did  not  make  a 
religion  for  these  few  exceptions  to  the  general 
state  of  the  world,  but  for  the  world  at  large ; 
lor  bein|r8  active,  busy,  restless ;  whose  activity, 
be,  by  his  word,  diverta  into  ita  proper  channels; 
whose  busy  spirit  is  there  directed  to  the  com- 


.  mon  good ;  whose  restlessness,  indicating  the 
I  unsatisfactoriness  of  all  they  find  on  earth,  he 
pointe  to  a  higher  destination.  Were  total  se- 
clusion and  abstraction  designed  to  have  been 
the  general  state  of  the  world,  Grod  would  have 
given  man  other  laws,  other  rules,  other  facul- 
ties,  and  other  employments. 

There  is  a  class  of  visionary  but  pious  writers 
who  seem  to  shoot  as  far  beyond  the  mark,  as 
mere  moralista  fall  short  of  it. — Men  of  low 
views  and  gross  minds  may  be  said  to  be  wise 
below  what  is  written,  while  those  of  too  subtle 
refinement  are  wise  above  it  The  one  grovel 
in  the  dust  firom  the  inertness  of  their  intellectual 
faculties ;  while  the  others  are  lost  in  the  clouds 
by  stretohing  them  beyond  their  appointed  li 
mits.  The  one  build  spiritual  castles  in  the  air 
instead  of  erecting  them  on  the  *  holy  ground* 
of  Scripture ;  the  other  lay  their  foundation  ii 
the  sand  instead  of  resting  it  on  the  Rock  of 
Ages.  Thus,  the  superstructure  of  both  is  equal 
ly  unsound. 

God  is  the  fountain  from  which  all  the  streams 
of  goodness  flow ;  the  centre  from  which  all  the 
rays  of  blessedness  diverge. — All  our  actions 
are,  therefore,  only  good,  as  they  have  a  refer- 
ence to  Him  :  the  streams  must  revert  back  to 
their  fountain,  the  rays  must  converge  again  to 
their  centre. 

If  love  of  God  be  the  governing  principle,  this 
powerful  spring  will  actuate  all  the  movements 
of  the  rational  machine,  llie  essence  of  reli 
gion  does  not  so  much  consbt  in  actions  as  af 
fections.  Though  right  actions,  therefore,  a» 
from  an  excess  of  courtesy  they  are  commonly 
termed,  may  be  performed  where  there  are  n* 
right  aflections ;  yet  are  they  a  mere  carcass 
utterly  destitute  of  the  soul,  and,  therefore,  of 
the  substance  of  virtue.  But  neither  can  affec- 
tions substantially  and  truly  subsist  without  pro- 
ducing right  actions ;  for  never  let  it  be  forgot- 
ton  that  a  pious  inclination  which  has  not  lift 
and  vigour  sufficient  to  ripen  into  act  when  the 
occasion  presento  itself^  and  a  right  action  which 
does  not  grow  out  of  a  sound  principle,  will 
neither  of  them  have  any  place  in  the  account 
of  real  goodness.  A  good  inclination  will  be 
contrary  to  sin,  but  a  mere  inclination  will  not 
subdue  sin. 

The  love  of  God,  as  it  is  the  source  of  eve^ 
right  action^  and  feeling,  so  it  is  the  only  princi- 
ple which  necessarily  involves  the  love  of  ouz 
fellow  creatuies.  As  man  we  do  not  love  roan 
There  is  a  love  of  partiality  but  not  of  benevo- 
lence ;  of  sensibility  but  not  of  philanthropy ;  of 
friends  and  favourites,  of  parties  and  societies, 
but  not  of  man  collectively.  It  is  true  we  may 
and  do,  without  this  principle,  relieve  his  dis- 
tresses, but  we  do  not  bear  with  his  faulta.  We 
may  promote  bis  fortune,  but  we  do  not  forgive 
his  offences ;  above  all,  we  are  not  anxious  for 
his  immortal  interests.  We  could  not  see  hiip 
want  without  pain,  but  we  can  see  him  sin  with- 
out emotion.  We  could  not  hear  of  a  beggar 
perishing  at  our  door  without  horror,  but  wp 
can,  without  concern,  witness  an  acquaintanor 
dying  without  repentance.  Is  it  not  strange 
that  we  must  participate  something  of  the  divine 
nature,  before  we  can  really  love  the  human  f 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  insensibility  to  sin, 
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nther  thun  want  of  benevolence  to  mankind, 
that  makes  us  naturally  pity  their  temporal,  and 
oe  careless  of  their  spiritaal  wants ;  but  does 
not  this  very  insensibility  proceed  from  the  want 
oflovetoGod? 

As  it  is  the  habitual  frame,  and  predominating 
disposition,  which  are  the  true  measure  of  vir- 
tne,  incidental  good  actions  are  no  certain  crite- 
rbn  of  the  state  of  the  heart ;  for  who  is  there, 
who  does  not  occasionally  do  them  t  Having 
made  some  progress  in  attaining  this  disposition, 
we  must  not  sit  down  satisfied  with  propensities 
and  inclinations  to  virtuous  actions,  while  we 
rest  short  of  their  actual  exercise.  If  the  prin- 
ciple be  that  of  sound  Christianity,  it  will  never 
be  inert  While  we  shall  never  do  good  with 
,  ^y  great  effect,  till  we  labour  to  be  conformed, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  imafie  of  God ;  we  shall 
best  evince  our  having  obtamed  something  of 
that  conformity,  by  a  course  of  steady  and  ac- 
tive obedience  to  God. 

Ef  ery  individual  should  bear  in  mind,  that  ho 
is  sent  into  this  world  to  act  a  part  in  it.  And 
though  one  may  have  a  more  splendid,  and  an- 
other a  more  obscure  part  assigned  him,  yet  the 
actor  of  each  is  equally,  is  awiuUy  accountable. 
Though  Grod  is  not  a  hard,  he  is  an  exact  mas- 
ter.  His  service,  though  not  a  severe,  is  a  rea- 
sonable service.  He  accurately  proportions  his 
requisitions  to  his  gifts.  If  he  does  not  expect 
that  one  talent  shcmld  be  as  productive  as  five, 
▼et  to  a  single  talent  a  proportionable  responsi- 
mlitv  is  annexed. 

He  who  has  said  '  Give  me  thy  heart,*  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  less ;  he  will  not  accept  the 
praying  lips,  nor  the  mere  hand  of  chaiity  as 
■nbetitutes.     *> 

A  real  Christian  will  be  more  just,  sober,  and 
charitable  than  other  men,  though  he  will  not 
rest  for  salvation  on  justice,  sobriety,  or  charity. 
He  will  perform  the  duties  they  enjoin,  in  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  as  instances  of  devout 
obedience,  as  evidences  of  a  heart  devoted  to 
God. 

AU  virtues,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
are  sanctified  or  unhallowed  according  to  the 
principle,  which  dictates  them ;  and  wm  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  accordingly.  This  principle 
kept  in  due  exercise,  beoomes  a  habit,  and 
•very  act  strengthens  the  inclination,  adding 
vigour  to  the  principle  and  pleasure  to  the  per- 
ibrmance. 

We  cannot  be  said  to  be  real  Oinsthns,  till 
religion  become  our  animating  VMttve,  our  pre- 
dominating principle  and  pimttit,  as  much  as 
worldly  thinm  are  the  ptedomtnatkLg  motive, 
fM'inoiple  and  pursuit,  pf  worldly  wata. 

New  converts,  it  i«  taid,  are  most  esakms,  but 
the^  are  not  al^^s  the  most  persevering.  If 
Cheir  tempers  nxe  warm ;  and  they  have  only 
been  touched  on  the  side  of  their  passions,  they 
■tart  eagerly,  march  rapidly,  and  are  fbll  of 
coofidence  m  their  own  strength.  They  too 
often  judge  others  wiUi  little  charity,  and  them- 
jelves  with  little  humility.  While  they  accuse 
those  who  move  steadily  of  standing  still,  they 
&ncy  their  own  course  will  never  be  slackened. 
If  their  conversion  be  not  solid,  religion,  in  losing 
its  novelty,  loses  its  power.  Their  speed  de- 
liines.    Nay,  it  will  be  happy  if  their  moCon 


become  not  retrograde.  Those  who  are  truly 
sincere,  will  commonly  be  persevering.  If  their 
speed  is  less  eager,  it  is  more  steady.  As  the^ 
know  their  own  heart  more,  they  discover  its 
deceitfulness,  and  lear^  to  distrust  themselves. 
As  they  become  more  humble  in  spirit,  they  be* 
come  more  charitable  in  judging.  As  they 
grow  more  firm  in  principle  mey  grow  more 
exact  in  conduct 

The  rooted  habits  of  a  religious  lif^  may  in 
deed  lose  their  prominence  because  they  are  be- 
come more  indented.  If  they  are  not  embossed 
it  is  because  they  are  burnt  in.  Where  there 
is  uniformity  and  consistency  in  the  whole  cha- 
racter, there  will  be  little  relief  in  an  individual 
action.  A  good  deed  will  be  less  striking  in  an 
established  Christian  than  a  deed  less  ^x)d  in 
one  who  has  been  previously  careless ;  good  ac- 
tions being  his  expected  duty  and  his  ordinary 
practice.  Such  a  Christian  indeed,  when  Jiis 
right  habits  cease  to  be  new  and  striking,  may 
foar  that  he  is  declining :  but  his  quiet  and  con- 
firmed course  is  a  surer  evidence  than  the  more, 
early  starts  of  charity,  or  fits  of  piety,  which 
mny  have  drawn  more  attention,  and  obtained 
more  applanee. 

Again ; — We  should  cultivate  most  assiduoui- 
ly,  Mcause  the  work  is  so  difficult,  those  graces 
which  are  most  opposite  to  our  natural  temper ; 
the  value  of  our  good  qualities  depending  much 
on  their  being  produced  by  the  victory  over 
some  natural  wrong  propensity.  The  implanta- 
tion of  a  virtue  is  thie  eradication  of  a  vice.  It 
would  cost  one  man  more  to  keep  down  a  rising 
passion  than  to  do  a  brilliant  deed.  It  will  try 
another  more  to  keep  back  a  sparking  but  cor- 
rupt thought,  which  his  wit  had  suggested  but 
which  refi^n  checks,  than  it  would  to  give  a 
large  sum  m  charity.  A  real  Christian  being 
dee[rfy  sensible  of  the  worthlessness  of  any  ac- 
tions which  do  not  spring  from  the  genuine 
fountain,  will  aim  at  such  an  habitual  conformi- 
ty to  the  divine  image,  that  to  perform  all  acts 
of  justice,  charity.  Kindness,  temperance,  and 
every  kindred  virtue,  may  become  the  temper, 
the  habitual,  the  abiding  state  of  his  heart;  that 
like  natural  streams  they  may  flow  spontaneously 
from  the  living  source. 

Practical  Christianity  then,  is  the  actual  ope- 
ration of  Christian  principles.  It  is  lying  on 
the  watch  for  occasions  to  exemplify  them.  It 
is  'exercising  ourselves  unto  godliness.*  A 
Christian  cannot  tell  in  the  morning,  what  op- 
portunities  he  may  have  of  doing  good  during 
the  day ;  but  if  he  be  a  real  Christian,  he  can 
tell  that  he  will  try  to  keep  his  heart  open,  his 
mind  prepared,  his  affections  alive  to  do  what 
ever  may  occur  in  the  way  of  duty.  He  will, 
as  it  were,  stand  in  the  way  to  receive  the  orders 
ofProviddnce.  Doing  good  is  his  vocation.  Nor 
does  the  young  artisan  bind  himself^^by  Irmer 
articles  to  the  rigid  performance  of  his  master  s 
work,  than  the  mdentured  Christian  to  the  ac 
tive  service  of  that  Divine  Master,  who  himself 
*  went  about  doing  good.'  He  rejects  no  duty 
which  comes  within  the  sphere  cS*  his  calling, 
nor  does  he  think  the  work  he  is  employed  in  a 
good  one,  if  he  might  be  doing  a  better.  His 
Saving  well  acquitteid  himself  of  a  good  action, 
is  so  fkr  from  fbmishing  him  ^  ith  an  excuse 
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fi>r  aToiding  Uie  next,  that  it  is  a  new  reaaon 
for  his  emlwrking  in  it  He  looks  not  at  the 
work  which  he  has  accomplished ;  but  on  that 
which  he  has  to  da  His  views  att  always 
prospective.  His  charities  are  scarcely  limited 
ay  his  power.  His  will  knows  no  limits.  His 
fortune  may  have  bounds :  His  benevolence  has 
none.  He  is,  in  mind  and  desire,  the  benefactor 
of  every  miserable  roan.  His  heart  is  open  to 
all  the  distressed ;  to  the  household  of  fiuth  it 
overflows.  Where  the  heart  is  larire,  however 
small  the  ability,  a  thousand  ways  of  doing  good 
will  be  invented.  Christian  charity  is  a  great 
enlarger  of  means.  Christian  self-denial  nega- 
titely  accomplishes  the  purpose  of  the  favourites 
of  fortune  in  the  fables  of  the  nursery — ^if  it  can- 
Bot  fill  the  purse  by  a  wish,  it  will  not  empty  it 
W  a  vanity.  It  provides  for  others  by  abridg- 
ing from  itself  Having  carefully  defined  what 
is  iMpessary  and  becommg],  it  allows  of  no  en- 
croSchment  on  its  definition.  Superfluities  it 
will  lop,  vanities  it  will  cut  off.  The  deviser 
of  liberal  things  wiU  find  means  of  effecting 
them,  which  to  the  inddent  appear  incredible, 
to  the  covetous  impossible.  Chrbtian  bene- 
fioence  takes  a  large  sweep.  That  circumfer. 
ence  cannot  be  smSl  of  which  God  is  the  centre. 
Nor  does  religious  charity  in.  a  Christian  stand 
still  because  not  kept  in  motion  by  the  main 
spring  of  ^e  world.  Money  may  fail,  but  benevo- 
lence will  be  going  on.  If  he  cannot  relieve  want, 
he  may  mitigate  sorrow.  He  may  warn  the  inez- 
perienoed,  he  may  instruct  the  ignorant,  he  may 
confirm  the  doubting.  The  Christian  will  find 
out  the  cheapest  way  ofhting  good  as  well  as  of 
(fotn^good.  If  he  cannot  give  money,  he  may 
exercise  a  more  diflicult  virtue ;  he  may  forgive 
injuries.  For^fiveness  b  the  economy  of  the 
heart  A  Christian  will  find  it  cheaper  to  par- 
don than  to  resent  Forgiveness  saves  expense 
of  anger,  the  cost  of  hatred,  the  waste  of  spirits. 
It  alro  pots  the  soul  into  a  frame,  which  makes 
the  practice  of  other  virtues  easy.  The  achieve- 
ment of  a  hard  duty  is  a  great  abolisher  of  diffi- 
culties.  If  great  dccasions  do  not  arise,  he  will 
thankfully  seize  on  small  ones.  If  he  cannot 
glorify  God  by  serving  others,  he  knows  that 
be  has  always  somethmg  to  do  at  home ;  some 
evil  temper  to  correct,  some  wrong  propensity 
to  reform,  some  crooked  practice  to  straighten. 
He  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  employment, 
while  there  is  a  sin  or  misery  m  the  world ;  he 
win  never  be  idle,  while  there  b  a  dbtress  to  be 
relieved  in  another,  or  a  corruption  to  be  cured 
in  hb  own  heart  We  have  employmbnt  assign- 
ed to  us  for  Qiery  circumstance  in  life.  When 
we  are  alone,  we  have  our  thoughts  to  watch : 
in  the  family,  our  tempers ;  in  company,  our 
tonffues. 

What  an  example  of  dbinterested  goodness 
and  unbounded  kindness  have  we  in  our 
heavenly  Father,  who  b  merciful  over  all  hb 
works ;  who  distributes  common  blessings  with- 
out distinction  ;  who  bestows  the  necessary  re- 
freshments  of  life,  the  shining  sun  and  the  re- 
fVeshing  shower,  without  waiting,  as  we  are  apt 
to  Ho  for  personal  merit,  or  attachment  or  gra- 
titude ;  who  does  not  look  out  for  desert,  but^ 
want  as  a  qualification  for  his  favours;  who 
-loes  not  afflict  wiUingU   who  delighU  in  the 


happiness  and  desires  the  salvation  of  all  hb  dud 
dren ;  who  dbpenses  hb  daily  munificence  and 
bears  with  our  daily  oflTences ;  who  in  return  for 
our  violation  of  hb  laws,  supplies  our  necessities 
who  waits  patiently  for  our  repentance,  and  even 
solicits  us  to  have  mercy  on  our  own  soub  ? 

What  a  model  for  our  humble  imitation  is 
that  Divine  person  who  was  clothed  with  our 
humanity ;  who  dwelt  among  us  that  the  pattern 
being  brought  near  might  be  rendered  more 
engaging,  the  conformity  be  made  more  practi 
cable ;  whose  whole  life  was  one  unbroken 
series  of  universal  charity;  who  in  his  com 
plicated  bounties  never  forgot  that  man  is  com- 
pounded  both  of  soul  and  body ;  who  afler  teach- 
ing the  multitude,  fod  them  ;  who  repulsed  none 
for  being  ignorant ;  was  impatbnt  with  none 
for  being  dull ;  despised  none  for  being  contemn- 
ed by  the  world;  rejected  none  for  being  sin- 
ners ;  who  encouraged  those  whose  importunity 
others  censured ;  'who  in  healing  sickness  coo- 
verted  soub ;  who  gave  bread  and  forgave  in- 
juries ! 

It  will  be  the  endeavour  of  the  sincere  Chris- 
tian, to  illustrate  his  devotions  in  the  morning 
by  hb  actions  during  the  day.  He  will  try  to 
make  his  conduct  a  practical  exposition  of  the 
divine  prayer  which  made  a  part  of  them.  He 
will  desire  to  liallow  the  name  of  God,  to  pio- 
mote  the  enlargement  and  the  *  coming*  of  the 
*  kingdom*  of  Christ  He  will  endeavour  to  do 
and  to  suffer  his  whole  will ;  *  to  forgive'  as  he 
himself  trusts  that  he  b  forgiven.  He  will  re- 
solve to  avoid  that  *  temptation*  into  which  he 
had  been  praying  *  not  to  be  led  ;*  and  he  will 
bbour  to  •hnn  the  *  evil*  from  which  he  had  been 
begging  to  be  *  delivered.*  He  thus  makes  his 
prayers  as  practical  as  the  other  parts  of  hb 
religion ;  and  labours  to  render  hb  conduct  as 
spiritual  as  his  prayers.  The  commeDtary  and 
the  text  are  of  reciprocal  application. 

If  this  gracious  Saviour  nas  lefl  us  a  perfect 
model  for  our  devotion  in  his  prayer,  he  has  lefl 
a  model  no  less  perfect  for  our  practice  in  hb 
sermon.  Thb  Divine  exposition  has  been  some- 
times misunderstood.  It  was  not  so  much  a 
supplement  to  a  defective  law,  at  the  restoratioo 
of  the  purity  of  a  perfect  law  from  the  corrupt 
interpretations  of  its  blind  expounders.  These 
persons  had  ceased  to  consider  it  as  forbidding 
the  principle  of  sin,  and  as  only  forbidding  the  act 
(%rist  restores  it  to  its  original  meaning,  spreads 
it  out  on  its  due  extent,  shows  the  largeness  of  its 
dimensions  and  the  spirit  of  its  institation.  He 
unfdds  all  its  motions,  tendencies  and  relations. 
Not  contenting  himself  as  human  bgblators, 
are  obliged  to  do,  to  prohibit  a  man  the  act 
which  is  injurious  to  others,  bat  the  inward 
temper  which  b  prejudicial  to  himself 

There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  instance 
how  emphatically  every  doctrine  of  the  govpe} 
has  a  reference  to  practical  goodness,  than  b 
exhibited  by  St  Paul  in  that  magnificent  pie- 
ture  of  the  resurrection,  in  hb  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  which  our  church  baa  happBy 
selected,  for  the  consolation  of  survivors  at  the 
last  closing  scene  of  mortality.  Afler  an  inter- 
ference as  triumphant  as  it  is  logical,  that  be- 
cause *  Chrbt  is  risen,  we  shall  rise  also  ;*  afler 
the  most  philosophical  illustration  of  the  raising 
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of  the  body  fVom  the  dast,  by  the  process  of 
gram  sown  in  the  earth,  and  by  the  springing 
op  into  a  new  mode  of  existence ;  afler  describ^ 
ing  the  subjugation  of  all  things  to  the  Re- 
deemer, and  his  laying  down  the  mediatorial 
kingdom ;  after  sketching  with  a  seraph^s  pen- 
cil, the  relative  glories  of  the  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial  bodies;  after  exhausting  the  grandest 
images  of  created  nature,  and  li^  dissolution  of 
nature  itself; — after  such  a  display  of  the 
solemnities  of  the  great  day,  as  makes  this 
world,  and  all  its  concerns  shrink  into  nothing : 
in  such  a  moment,  when,  if  ever,  the  rapt  spirit 
might  be  supposed  too  highly  wrought  for  pre- 
cept  and  admonition,  the  apostle,  wound  up  as 
be  was  by  the  energies  of  inspiration,  to  the  im- 
mediate  view  of  the  glorified  state — the  last 
trumpet  sounding — the  change  from  mortal  to 
immortality  effected  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
— the  sling  of  death  drawn  out — victory  snatch- 
ed  from  the  grave — then,  by  a  turn  as  surprising 
as  it  is  beautiful,  he  draws  a  conclusion  as  un- 
expectedly  practical  as  his  premises  were  grand 
and  awful :  *  Therefore^  my  beloved  brethren,  be 
ye  steadfast,  unmoveablc ;  always  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord.*  Then  at  once,  by  an. 
other  quick  transition,  resorting  from  the  duty 
to  the  reward,  and  winding  up  the  whole  with 
an  argument  as  powerftil,  as  his  rhetoric  had 
been  sublime,  he  adds^-*  Forasmuch  as  ye  know 
that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  m  the  Lord.' 


CHAP.  IIL 

d^stsJces  in  Religion 

To  point  out  with  precision  all  the  mistakes 
which  exist  in  the  present  day,  on  the  awfiil 
subject  of  religion,  would  far  exceed  the  limits 
of  this  small  work.  No  mention  therefore  is 
intended  to  be  made  of  the  opinions  or  the  prac- 
tice of  any  particular  body  of  people ;  nor  will 
any  notice  be  taken  of  any  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  numerous  sects  and  parties  which  have 
risen  up  among  us.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
present  purpose,  to  hazard  some  slight  remarks 
311  a  few  of  those  common  classes  of  characters, 
which  belong  more  or  less  to  most  general  bodies. 

There  are,  among  many  others,  three  differ- 
ent sorts  of  religious  professors.  The  religion 
of  one  oonsis'ts  in  a  sturdy  defence  of  what  uey 
themselves  call  orthodoxy,  an  attendance  on 
public  worship,  and  a  general  decency  of  beha- 
viour. In  their  views  of  religion,  they  ard  not 
a  little  apprehensive  of  excess,  not  perceiving 
bat  their  danger  lies  on  the  other  side.  They 
are  far  from  rejecting  fkiih  or  morals,  but  are 
somewhat  afraid  of  helieving  too  much,  and  a 
little  scrupulous  about  doing  too  much,  lest  the 
former  be  suspected  of  fanaticism,  and  the  latter 
of  singularity.  These  Christians  consider  re- 
ligion as  a  point,  which  they,  by  their  re^lar 
obserranees,  having  attained,  there  is  nouiing 
iu'ther  required  but  to  maintain  the  point  they 
nave  reached,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  obses- 
vanoes.  They  are  therefore  satisfied  to  remain 
stationary,  considering  that  whoever  has  obtain- 
ed his  end,  is  of  coarse  saved  the  labour  of  pur- 


suit; he  is  to  keep  his  ground  without  troubling 
himself  in  searching  after  imaginary  perfection. 

These  frugal  Christians  are  afraid  of  nothing 
so  much  as  superfluity  in  their  love,  and  supere. 
rogation  in  their  obedience.'  This  kind  of  fear 
however  is  always  superfluous,  but  most  espe- 
cially in  those  who  are  troubled  with  the  appre- 
hension. They  are  apt  to  weigh  in  the  nicely 
poised  scales  of  scrupulous  exactness,  the  duties 
which  must  of  hard  necessity  be  done,  and 
those  which  without  much  risk  may  be  left 
undone ;  compounding  for  a  larger  indulgence 
by  the  relinquishment  of  a  smaller ;  giving  up, 
through  fear,  a  trivial  gratification  to  which  they 
are  less  inclined,  and  snatchinsr  doubtingly,  as 
an  equivalent,  at  one  they  like  better.  The 
gratification  in  both  cases  being  perhaps  such 
as  a  manly  mirid  would  hardly  think  worth 
contending  for,  oven  were  religion  out  of  the 
question.  Nothing  but  love  to  God  can  conquer 
love  of  the  world.  One  groin  of  that  divine 
principle  would  make  the  scale  of  self-indul- 
gence kick  the  beam. 

These  persons  dread  nothing  so  much  as  en- 
thusiasm.  Yet  if  to  look  for  enects  without  their 
predisposing  causes;  to  depend  for  heaven  on 
that  to  which  heaven  was  never  promised,  be 
features  of  enthusiasm,  then  are  they  themselves 
enthusiasts. 

The  religion  of  a  second  class,  we  have  al 
ready  described  in  the  two  preceding  chapters 
It  consbts  in  a  heart  devoted  to  its  Maker ;  in  ^ 
wardly  changed  in  its  temper  and  disposition 
yet  deeply  sensible  of  its  remaining  infirmities 
continually  aspiring  however  to  higher  improve- 
ments in  faith,  hope  and  charity,  and  thinking 
that  *  the  greatest  of  these  b  charity*  These, 
by  the  former  class,  are  reckoned  enthusiasts, 
but  they  are  in  fact,  if  Christianity  be  true, 
acting  on  the  only  rational  principles.  If  the 
doctnnes  of  the  gospel  have  any  solidity,  if  its 
promises  have  any  meaning,  these  Christians 
are  building  on  no  false  ground.  They  iiope 
that  submission  to  the  power  of  God,  obedience 
to  his  laws,  compliance  with  his  will,  trust  in 
his  word,  are  through  the  efficacy  of  the  eternal 
Spirit,  real  evidences,  because  they  are  vital 
acts  of  genuine  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  If  they 
profess  not  to  place  their  reliance  on  works, 
they  are  however  more  zealous  in  performing 
them  than  the  others,  who  professing  to  depend 
on  their  good  deeds  for  salvation,  are  not  always 
diligent  in  securing  it  by  the  very  means  which 
they  themselves  establish  to  be  alone  effectual. 

There  is  a  third  class — the  high  flown  pro- 
fbssor,  who  looks  down  from  the  giddy  heights 
of  ontinomian  delusion  on  the  other  two,  abhors 
the  one,  and  despises  the  other,  concludes  that 
the  one  is  lost,  and  the  other  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
BO.  Though  perhaps  not  living  himself  in  any 
course  of  immorality,  which  requires  the  sanc- 
tion of  such  doctrines,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
imply  in  his  discourse,  that  virtue  is  heathenish, 
and  good  works  superfluous  if  not  dangerous. 
He  does  not  consider  that  though  the  Grospe?  is 
an  act  of  oblivion  to  penitent  smners,  yet  it  no 
where  promises  pardon  to  those  who  continue 
to  live  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  God,  and 
of  disobedience  to  his  laws.  He  forgets  to  in 
sist  to  others  that  it  is  of  little  importance  ever, 
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to  believe  that  sin  is  an  evil  (which  however 
they  do  not  always  believe)  while  they  persist 
to  live  in  it ;  that  to  know  every  thing  of  duty 
except  the  doing  it,  is  to  offend  6od  with  an  ag. 
ffravation  from  which  ignorance  itself  is  exempt 
It  is  not  giving  ourselves  up  to  Christ  in  a  name- 
less, inexplicahle  way,  which  will  avail  us.  God 
loves  an  humble,  not  an  audacious  faith.  To 
suppose  that  the  blood  of  Christ  redeems  us  from 
•in,  while  sin  continues  to  pollute  the  soul,  is  to 
suppose  an  impossibility ;  to  maintain  that  it  is 
effectual  for  the  salvation,  and  not  for  the  sane- 
tification  of  the  sinner,  is  to  suppose  that  it  acts 
like  an  amulet,  an  incantation,  a  talisman,  which 
is  to  produce  its  efiect  by  operating  on  the  ima- 
gination, and  not  on  the  disease. 
^  The  religion  which  mixes  with  human  pas- 
sions,  and  is  set  on  fire  by  them,  will  make  a 
stronger  blaze  th^  that  light  which  is  from 
above,  which  sheds  a  steady  and  lasting  bright- 
ness on  the  path,  and  communicates  a  sober  but 
desirable  warmth  to  the  heart  It  is  equable 
and  constant;  while  the  other,  like  culinary 
fire,  fed  by  gross  materials,  is  extinguished  the 
sooner  from  the  fierceness  of  the  flame. 

That  religion  which  is  merely  seated  in  the 
passions,  is  not  only  liable  to  wear  itself  out  by 
Its  own  impetuosity,  hut  to  be  driven  out  by 
some  other  passion.  The  dominion  of  violent 
passions  is  short  They  dispossess  each  other. 
When  religion  has  had  its  day,  it  gives  way  to 
the  next  usurper.  Its  empire  is  no  more  solid 
than  it  is  lasting,  when  principle  and  reason  do 
not  fix  it  on  the  throne. 

The  first  of  the  above  classes  consider  pru- 
dence as  the  paramount  virtue  in  religion.  Their 
antipodes,  the  flaming  professors,  believe  a  burn- 
ing zeal  to  be  the  exdusive  grace.  Thw  revere 
saint  Paul's  collocation  of  the  three  Christian 
graces,  and  think  that  the  greatest  of  these  is 
faiih.  Though  even  in  respect  of  this  grace, 
their  conduct  and  conversation  too  often  give  us 
reason  to  lament  that  they  do  not  bear  in  mind 
its  genuine  and  distinctive  properties.  Their 
faith  instead  of  working  bjr  love,  seems  to  be 
adopted  from  a  notion  that  it  leaves  the  Chris- 
tian  nothing  to  do,  rather  than  because  it  is  its 
nature  to  lead  him  to  do  more  and  better  than 
other  men. 

^  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  that  which  is 
directly  contrary  to  what  is  wrong,  is  wrong 
also.  If  each  opponent  would  only  barter  half 
his  favourite  quality  with  the  favourite  quality 
of  the  other,  both  parties  would  approach  nearer 
to  the  truth.  They  might  even  furnish  a  com. 
plete  Christian  between  them,  that  is,  provided 
the  zeal  of  the  one  was  sincere,  and  the  prudence 
of  the  other  honest  But  the  misfortune  is,  each 
is  as  proud  of  not  possessing  the  quality  he 
wants,  because  his  adversary  has  it,  as  he  is 
proud  of  possessing  that  of  which'  the  other  Is 
destitute,  and  because  he  is  destitute  of  it 

Among  the  many  mistakes  in  religion,  it  is 
commonly  thought  that  thefe  is  something  so 
unintelligible,  absurd,  and  fimatical  in  the  term 
conversion,  that  those  who  emplov  it,  run  no 
small  hazard  of  being  involved  in  the  ridicule  it 
vzcitcs.  It  18  seldom  used  but  ludicrously,  or 
m  contempt  This  arises  partly  from  the  levity 
and  Ignorance  of  the  oensurer,  but  perhaps  as 


much  from  the  imprudence  and  enthusiasm  of 
those,  who  have  absurdly  confined  it  to  real  or 
supposed  instances  of  sudden  or  miraculous 
changes  from  profligacy  to  piety.  But  surely, 
with  reasonable  people,  we  run  no  risk  in  as- 
serting that  he,  who  being  awakened  by  any  of 
those  various  methods  which  the  Almighty  uses 
to  bring  his  creatures  to  the  knowledge  of  him. 
self;  who  seeing  the  corruptions  that  arc  in  tbe 
worid,  and  feeling  those  with  which  his  heart 
abounds,  is  brought^  whether  gradually  or  rapid- 
ly fVom  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  to  a  lively  faith 
in  the  Redeemer ;  from  a  life,  nbt  only  of  gross 
vice,  but  of  worldliness  and  vanity,  to  a  life  of 
progressive  piety ;  whose  humility  Ireeps  pace 
with  his  progress ;  who,  though  his  attainments 
are  advancing,  is  so  far  from  counting  himself 
to  have  attained,  that  he  presses  onward  with 
unabated  zeal,  and  evinces,  by  the  change  in  hb 
conduct,  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  his 
heart — such  a  one  is  surely  as  sineerely  cod- 
verted,  and  the  ef!ect  is  as  much  produced  by 
the  same  divine  energy,  as  if  some  instantaneous 
revolution  in  his  chu'acter  had  given  it  a  mira- 
culous appearance.  The  doctrines  of  Scripture 
are  the  same  now  as  when  David  called  them, 
*  a  law  eonvtrting  the  soul,  and  giving  light  to 
the  eyes.*  This  is  perhaps  the  most  accurats 
and  comprehensive  definition  of  the  change  for 
which  we  are  contending,  for  it  includes  both 
the  illumination  of  the  understanding,  and  the 
alteration  in  the  disposition. 

If  then  this  obnoxious  expression  signify  na 
thing  more  nor  less  than  that  change  of  charac- 
ter which  consists  in  tnrning  from  the  world  lo 
God,  however  the  term  may  offend,  there  is  oo^ 
thing  ridiculous  in  the  thing.    Now,  as  it  is  not 
for  the  term  which  we  contend,  but  tor  the  prin- 
ciple conveyed  by  it ;  so  it  is  the  principle  and 
iiot  the  term  which  is  the  real  gronnd  of  objec 
tion ;  though  it  is  a  little  inconsistent  that  roan} 
who  woulosneer  at  the  idea  of  conversion,  would 
yet  take  it  extremely  ill  if  it  were  suspected  that 
their  hearts  were  not  turned  to  God. 
^  Reformation^  a  term  against  which  r.o  objee- 
tion  is  ever  made,  would,  if  words  continaed  to 
retain  their  primitive  signification,  convey  the 
same  idea.    For  it  is  plain  that  to  reform  means 
to  make  anew.    In  the  present  use,  however,  it 
does  not  conv^  the  same  meaning  in  the  same 
extent,  nor  indeed  does  it  imply  the  operation 
of  the  same  principle.    Many  are  reformed  on 
human  motives,  many  are  partially  reformed ; 
but  only  those  who,  as  our  great  poet  wya,  are 
•  reformed  altogether,*  are  converted.    There  is 
no  complete  reformadon  in  the  conduct  effected 
without  a  revolution  in  the  heart    Ceasing  from 
some  sins ;  retaining  others  in  a  less  degree ;  or 
adopting  such  as  are  merely  creditable ;  or  fly- 
ing ftom  one  sin  to  another ;  or  ceasing  fhnn 
the  external  act  without  any  internal  change  of 
dispositioiL,  is  not  Christian  refi>rmation.    The 
new  principle  must  abolish  the  <dd  habit ;  the 
rooted  inclmation  must  be  subdued  by  tbe  sub- 
stitution  of  an  opposite  one.    The  natural  bias 
must  be  changed.    The  actual  ofi^noe  will  no 
more  be  pardoned  than  cured,  if  the  inward  cor- 
ruption be  not  eradicated.    To  be  *  alive  unto 
God  through  Jesus  Christ*  must  follow  *the 
death  unto  sin.*    There  oaimot  be  new  aims  and 
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enos  wnere  there  is  not  a  new  principle  to  pro- 
duce them.  We  shall  not  choose  a  new  path 
until  a  light  from  heaven  direct  our  choice  and 
•jruide  our  lefet'  We  shall  not  *  run  the  way  of 
(Sod's  commandments,*  till  God  himself  enlarge 
our  heart. 

We  do  not,  however,  insist  that  the  change 
reoulred  is  such  as  precludes  the  possibility  of 
fiJling  into  sin  ;  but  it  is  a  change  which  fixes 
in  the  soul  such  a  disposition  as  shall  make  sin 
a  bsrden,  as  shall  make  the  desire  of  pleasing 
God  the  governing  desire  of  a  man's  heart ;  as 
shall  make  him  hate  the  evil  which  he  does ;  as 
shall  make  the  lowness  of  his  attainments  the 
subject  of  his  deepest  sorrow.  A  Christian  has 
hopes  and  fears,  cares  and  temptations,  inclina- 
tions and  desires,  as  well  as  other  men.  Grod  in 
changing  the  heart  does  not  extinguish  the  pas- 
sions.  Were  that  the  case  the  Christian  life 
would  cease  to  be  a  warfare. 

We  are  oflen  deceived  by  that  partial  improve- 
ment  which  appears  in  the  victory  over  some 
one  bod  quality.  But  we  must  not  mistake  the 
removal  of  a  symptom  for  a  radical  cure  of  the 
disease.  An  occasional  remedy  might  remove 
an  accidental  sickness,  but  it  requires  a  general 
regimen  to  renovate  the  diseased  constitution. 

It  is  the  natural  but  melancholy  history  of  the 
unchanged  heart,  that  from  youth  to  advanced 
years,  there  is  no  other  revolution  in  the  cha- 
ncter  but  such  as  increase  both  the  number  and 
quality  of  its  defects :  that  the  levity,  vanity, 
and  self  sufficiency  of  the  young  man  is  carried 
into  advanced  life,  and  only  meet,  and  mix  with 
the  defects  of  a  mature  period :  that,  instead  of 
erying  out  with  the  royal  prophet,  *  O  remember 
not  my  old  sins,*  he  is  inflaming  his  reckoning 
by  new  ones  :  that  a^,  protracting  all  the  faults 
of  youth,  furnishes  its  own  contingent  of  vices  : 
that  sbth,  susjpicion,  and  covetousness,  swell 
the  account  which  religion  has  not  been  called 
in  to  cancel :  that  the  world,  though  it  has  lost 
the  power  to  delight,  has  yet  lost  nothing  of  its 
power  to  enslave.  Instead  of  improving  m  can- 
dour by  the  inward  sense  of  its  own  defects,  that 
very  consciousness  makes  him  less  tolerant  of 
the  defects  of  others,  and  more  suspicious  of 
their  apparent  virtues.  His  charity  in  a  warmer 
season  having  failed  to  bring  him  in  that  return 
of  gratitude  for  which  it  was  partly  performed, 
and  having  never  flowed  from  the  genuine  spring, 
is  dried  up.  His  friendships  havug  been  form- 
ed  on  worldly^  principles,  or  interest,  or  ambi- 
tion, or  convivisil  hilarity,  fail  him.  One  must 
make  some  sacrifices  to  the  world,  is  the  pre- 
vailing language  of  the  nominal  Christian. 
*  What  will  the  world  pay  you  for  your  sacri- 
fices  V  replies  the  real  Christian.  Though  he 
finds  that  the  world  is  insolvent,  that  it  pays  no- 
thing of  what  is  promised,  for  it  eannot  bestow 
what  it  does  not  possess — happiness:  yet  he 
continues  to  cling  to  it  almost  as  confidently  as 
if  it  had  never  disapoointed  him.  Were  we 
called  upon  to  name  the  object  under  the  sun 
which  excites  the  deepest  commiseration  in  the 
heart  of  Christian  sensibility,  which  includes  in 
itself  the  most  affecting  congruities.  which  con- 
tains the  sum  and  substance  of  real  human  mi- 
sery, we  should  not  hesitate  to  say  an  trrWtgi- 
i^M  9ld  age.    The  mere  debility  of  declining 


years,  even  the  hopeleesness  of  decrepitude,  lo 
the  pious,  though  they  excite  sympathy,  yet  it 
is  the  sympathy  of  tenderness  unmixed  with 
distress.  We  take  and  give  comfort,  from  the 
cheering  persuasion  that  the  exhausted  body 
will  soon  cease  to  clo^  its  immortal  companion ; 
that  the  dim  and  failmg  eyes  will  soon  open  on 
a  world  of  gloiy.  Dare  we  paint  the  reverse  of 
the  picture  7  Dare  we  suffer  the  imagination 
to  dwell  on  the  opening  prospects  of  hoary  im- 
piety 7  Dare  we  figure  to  ourselvies  that  the 
weakness^  the  miseries,  the  terrors,  we  are  now 
commiserating,  are  ease,  are  peace,  are  happi. 
ness  compared  with  the  unutterable  perspec- 
tive? 

lliere  is  a  flital  way  of  lulling'  the  conscience 
by  entertaining  diminishing  tiioughts  of  sins 
long  since  committed.  We  persu^e  ourselves 
to  mrget  them,  and  we  therefore  persuade  our- 
selves that  they  are  not  remembered  by  God. 
But  though  distance  diminishes  objects  to  the 
eye  of  the  beholder,  it  does  not  actually  lessen 
them.  Their  real  magnitude  remains  the  same. 
Deliver  us,  merciful  (^ !  from  the  delusion  of 
believing  that  secret  Fins,  of  which  the  world 
has  no  cognizance,  early  sins,  which  the  world 
has  forgotten,  but  which  are  known  to  *  Him 
with  whom  we  have  to  do,*  become  by  secrecy 
and  distance  as  if  they  had  never  been.  *  Are 
not  these  things  noted  in  tbt  book  7*  Perhaps 
if  we  remember  them,  God  may  forget  them, 
especially  if  our  remembrance  be  such  as  to  in- 
duce a  sound  repentance.  If  we  remember 
them  not.  He  assuredly  wiU.  The  holy  contri- 
tion which  should  accompany  this  remembrance, 
while  it  vnll  not  abate  our  humble  trust  in  our 
compassionate  Redeemer,  will  keep  our  con- 
science tender,  and  our  heart  watchful. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  frequently  much 
kindness  and  urbanity,  much  benevolence  and 
generosity,  in  men  who  do  not  even  pretend  to 
be  religious.  These  qualities  of\en  flow  from 
constitutional  feeling,  natural  sofUiess  of  temper, 
and  warm  affections :  oflen  from  an  elegant  edu. 
cation,  that  best  human  sweetener,  and  polisher 
of  social  life.  We  feel  a  tender  regret  as  we 
exclaim  *  what  a  fine  soil  would  such  dispositions 
afford  to  plant  religion  in  V  Well  bred  persons 
are  accustomed  to  respect  all  the  decorums  of 
society,  to  connect  inseparably  the  ideas  of  per- 
sonal comfort  with  public  esteem,  of  generosity 
with  credit,  of  order  with  respectability.  They 
have  a  keen  sense  of  dishonour,  and  are  careful 
to  avoid  every  thing-  that  may  bring  the  shadow 
of  discredit  on  their  name.  Public  opinion  is 
the  breath  by  which  they  live,  the  standard  by 
which  they  act ;  of  course  they  would  not  lower 
by  gross  misconduct,  that  standard  on  which 
their  happiness  depends.  They  have  been  taught 
to  respect  themselves ;  this  they  can  do  with 
more  security  while  they  can  retain,  on  this 
half-way  principle  the  respect  of  others. 

In  some  who  make  fbrther  advances  towards 
religion,  we  continue  to  see  it  in  that  same  low 
degree  which  we  have  always  observed.  It  is 
dwarfish  and  stunted,  it  makes  no  shoots. 
Though  it  gives  some  signs  of  life,  it  does  not 
grow.  By  a  tame  and  spiritless  round,  or  rather 
by  this  fixed  and  immoveaoie  position,  we  rob 
oui  selves  of  that  fair  reward  of  peace  and  joy 
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which  attends  on  an  humble  consciousness  of 
progress :  on  the  feeling  of  difficulties  conquered; 
on  a  sense  of  the  divine  favour.  That  reli^^on 
which  is  profitable,  is  commonly  perceptible. 
Nothinc^  supports  a  traveller  in  nis  Christian 
course  like  the  conviction  that  he  is  getting  on ; 
like  looking  back  on  the  country  he  has  passed ; 
and,  above  all,  like  the  sense  of  that  protection 
which  has  hitherto  carried  him  on,  and  of  that 
grace  which  has  promised  to  support  him  to  the 
end. 

The  proper  motion  of  the  renewed  heart  is 
still  directed  upward.  True  religion  is  of  an 
aspiring  nature,  continually  tending  towards 
that  heaven  from  whence  it  was  transplanted. 
Its  tqi  is  high  because  its  root  is  deep.  It  is 
watered  by  a  perennial  fountain;  in  its  most 
flourishing  state  it  is  always  capable  of  fhrther 
growth.  Real  goodness  proves  Itself  to  be  such 
by  a  continual  desire  to  be  better.  No  virtue 
on  earth  is  ever  in  a  complete  state.  Whatever 
stage  of  religion  any  man  has  attained,  if  he  be 
satisfied  to  rest  in  that  stage,  we  would  not  call 
that  man  religious.  The  Gospel  seems  to  con- 
sider the  highest  degree  of  goodness  as  the  low- 
est  with  which  a  Christian  ought  to  sit  down 
satisfied.  We  cannot  be  said  to  be  finished  in 
anjr  Christian  grace,  because  there  is  not  one 
which  may  not  be  carried  fuHher  than  we  have 
carried  it  Thb  promotes  the  double  purpose 
of  keeping  us  humble  as  to  our  present  stage, 
and  of  stimulating  us  to  something  higher  which 
we  may  hope  to  attain. 

That  suMrficial  thing,  which  by  mere  people 
of  the  world  is  dignified  by  the  appellaUon  of 
religion,  though  it  brings  just  Oiat  degree  of 
credit  which  makes  part  of  the  system  of  world- 
ly Christians;  neither  brings  comfort  for  this 
wcvld,  nor  security  for  the  next  Outward  ob- 
servances,  indispensable  as  they  are,  are  not  re- 
hg^ioiL  They  are  the  accessory,  but  not  the 
principal ;  they  are  important  aids  and  adjuncts, 
but  not  the  thing  itself;  they  are  its  aliment 
but  not  its  life,  the  fuel  but  not  the  flame,  the 
scaffolding  but  not  the  edifice.  Religion  can  no 
more  subsist  merely  by  them,  l^ey  are  di- 
yinely  appointed,  and  must  be  conscientiously 
observed ;  but  observed  as  a  means  to  promote 
an  end,  and  not  as  an  end  in  themselves. 

The  heartless  homage  of  formal  worship, 
where  the  living  power  does  not  give  life  to  the 
form,  the  cold  oompliment  of  ceremonial  attend- 
ance,  without  the  animating  principle,  as  it  will 
not  bring  peace  to  our  own  mind,  so  neither  will 
it  satisfy  a  jerious  God.  That  God  whose  eye 
is  on  the  heart,  *  who  trieth  the  reins  and  search- 
eth  the  spirits,*  will  not  be  satisfied  that  we  make 
nim  little  more  than  a  nominal  deity,  while  the 
world  is  the  real  object  of  our  worship.  Such 
persons  seem  to  have  almost  the  whole  body  of 
performance ;  all  they  want  b  the  soul.  They 
are^  constant  in. their  devotions,  but  the  heart, 
which  even  the  heathens  esteemed  the  best  part 
of  the  sacrifice,  they  keep  away.  They  read 
he  Scriptures,  but  rest  in  the  letter,  instead  of 
rying  themselves  by  its  spirit-^They  consider 
t  as  an  enjoined  task,  but  not  as  the  quick  and 
powerful  instrument  put  into  their  hands  for  the 
critical  dissection  of  *  piercing  and  dividing 
•sonder  the  sc^  and  spirit;*  not  as  the  pene- 


trating *  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intent! 
of  the  heart*  These  well-intentioned  persons 
seem  to  spend  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  time 
in  religious  exercises,  and  yet  complain  that 
they  make  little  progress.  The^  almost  seem 
to  insinuate  as  if  the  Almighty  did  not  keep  his 
word  with  them,  and  manifest  that  religion  to 
them  is  not  *  pleasantness,*  nor  her '  paths  peace.* 

Of  such  may  we  not  ask,  would  yon  mtt  do 
better  to  examine  than  to  complain  7  to  inquire 
whether  you  do,  indeed,  possess  a  heart  which 
notwithstanding  its  imperfections,  is  sincerely 
devoted  to  God  7  He  woo  does  not  desire  to  be 
perfect,  is  not  sincere.  Would  you  not  do  weU 
to  convince  yourselves  that  Grod  is  not  nnfaithfolf 
that  his  promises  do  not  fail  7  that  his  goodness 
is  not  slackened  7  May  you  not  be  entertaining 
some  secret  infidelity,  practising  some  latent 
disobedience,  withholding  some  part  of  your 
heart,  neglecting  to  exercise  that  faith,  subtract- 
ing something  Kom  that  devotedness,  to  which 
a  Christian  should  engage  himself^  and  to  which 
the  promises  of  God  are  annexed  7  Do  yon  in- 
dulge no  propensities  contrary  to  his  will  7  Do 
you  never  resist  the  dictates  of  his  Spirit  7  never 
shut  yout  eyes  to  its  illumination,  nor  your 
heart  to  its  influences?  Do  you  not  indulge 
some  cherished  sin  which  obecures  the  light  of 
grace,  some  practice  which  obstructs  the  growth 
of  virtue,  some  distrust  which  chills  the  warmth 
of  love  7  The  discovery  will  repay  the  search, 
and  if  you  succeed  in  thb  scrutiny,  let  not  the 
detection  dbcourage  but  stimulate. 

If,  then,  you  resolve  to  take  up  religioo  ia 
earnest,  especially  if  you  have  actually  adopted 
its  customary  forms,  rest  not  in  such  low  attain- 
ment as  will  afiord  neither  present  peace  nor 
future  happiness.  To  know  Chrbtianity  only 
in  its  external  forms,  and  its  internal  dissati& 
faction,  its  superficial  appearances  without,  and 
its  disquieting  apprehensions  within ;  to  be  de- 
sirous of  standing  well  with  the  world  as  a 
Christian,  yet  to  be  unsupported  by  a  well- 
founded  Christian  hope ;  to  depend  for  happi- 
ness on  the  opinion  of  men,  instead  of  the  favour 
of  God ;  to  go  on  dragging  through  the  mere 
exercises  of  piety,  wiuioot  deriving  from  thea 
real  strength  or  solid  peace ;  to  live  in  the  dread 
of  being  called  an  enthusiast,  by  outwardly  ex- 
ceeding in  religion,  and  in  secret  oonsciooenes* 
of  fallinijr  short  of  it ;  to  be  conformed  to  the 
vrorld*s  view  of  Christianity,  rather  than  to  as- 
pire  to  be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  yoor 
mind,  b  a  state,  not  of  pleasure  but  of  penalty 
not  of  conquest  but  of  hopeless  conflict,  not  of 
ingenuous  love  but  of  tormenting  fear.  It  b 
knowing  religion  only  as  the  eaptiye  in  a  foreign 
land  knows  the  country  in  which  he  b  a  pri- 
soner. He  hears  fVom  the  cheerfUl  natives  of 
its  beauties,  1>ot  b  himself  ignorant  of  every 
thing  beyond  hb  own  gloomy  limits.  He  bean 
of  others  as  free  and  nappy,  yet  fi»eb  nothing 
himself  but  the  rigours  of  incarceration. 

The  Christian  character  b  little  understood 
by  the  votaries  of  the  world ;  if  it  virere,  they 
would  be  struck  with  its  grandeur.  It  is  tM 
very  reverse  of  that  meanness  and  posillanimity, 
that  abject  spirit  and  those  narrow  views,  whiw 
those  who  know  it  not  ascribe  to  it 

A  Chrbtian  lives  at  the  height  of  hi  •  1 
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aol  only  at  tlM  top  of  his  spiritoal,  bat  of  hii 
Intellectaal  Ufe.  He  alone  lives  in  the  fbll  ez- 
«rdse  of  his  rational  powers.  Religion  ennobles 
his  reason  while  it  enlarges  it. 

Let  then  yoar  soiSl  act  op  to  its  high  destina- 
tion ,  let  not  that  whidi  was  made  to  soar  to 
heaven,  erovel  in  thb  dost.  Let  it  not  live  so 
mach  below  itself.  Too.wonder  it  is  not  more 
azed,  when  it  is  perpetnally  resting  on  things 
which  are  not  fixed  themselves.  In  the  rest  of 
«  Christian  there  is  stability,  Nothing  oan 
shake  his  confidence  bat  sin.  Outward  attack 
«nd  ttooMes  rather  fix  than  onsettle  him,  as 
tempests  ftom  without  only  serve  to  root  the  oak 
ftster,  while  an  inward  canker  will  gradaaOy  rot 
and  decay  it 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  mistakes  among 
the  moltitode  which  might  have  been  pointed 
out;  bat  these  are  noticed  as  being  of  common 
and  every  day  oceorrenoe.  The  inefibctiveness 
of  such  a  rel^ion  will  be  obvious. 

That  religion  which  sinks  Christianity  into  a 
mere  conformity  to  religious  usages,  must  al- 
ways fiul  of  substantial  efieots.  If  sin  be  seated 
in  the  heart,  if  that  be  ito  home,  that  is  the  place 
in  which  it  must  be  combatted.  It  is  in  vain  to 
attack  it  in  the  suburbs,  when  it  is  lodged  in 
the  centre.  Men  farma  can  never  expel  that 
enemy  which  they  can  never  reach.  By  a  re- 
Ugion  of  decencies,  our  corruptions  may  perhaps 
be  driven  out  of  sight,  but  they  wiH  never 
be  driven  out  of  possession.  If  they  are  expelled 
from  their  outworks,  they  wiH  retreat  to  their 
citadel.  If  they  do  not  appear  in  ffrosser  fiirms, 
prohibited  by  the  deeakigue,  still  they  will  exist 
The  shape  may  be  altered,  but  the  principle  will 
remain.  They  will  exist  in  the  spiritual  modi, 
fication  of  the  same  sins,  equally  forbidden  by 
the  divine  expositor.  He  who  dares  not  be  re- 
vengefbl,  will  be  unforgiving.  He  who  ventures 
not  to  break  the  letter  of  the  seventh  oommand- 
ment  in  act,  will  violate*it  in  the  spirit  He  who 
has  not  courage  to  fi>ribit  heaven  bv  profligacy, 
will  scale  it  by  pride,  or  forfeit  it  by  nnprofita- 
bleness. 

It  is  not  any  vain  hope,  built  on  some  external 
privilege  or  performance  on  the  one  hand,  nor  a 
presumptuous  confidence  that  our  names  are 
written  in  the  book  of  lifo,  on  the  other,  which 
oan  afibrd  a  reasonable  ground  of  safbty,  but  it 
IS  endeavouring  to  keep  all  the  oonmiandmento 
of  God ;  it  is  living  to  him  who  died  ibr  us ;  it 
is  being  conformed  to  his  image,  as  well  as  re. 
deemed  by  his  blood.  This  is  Christian  virtue ; 
this  is  the  holiness  of  a  believer.  A  bwer  mo* 
tive  will  produce  a  lower  morality,  but  such  an 
onsanetified  morality  God  will  not  accept 

For  it  will  littla  avail  us  that  Christ  has  died 
ibr  us,  that  he  has  conquered  sin,  triumphed 
over  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  overcome  the 
world,  while  any  sin  retains  its  unresisted  do- 
minion in  our  hearts,  while  the  world  is  our 
idol,  while  our  fostered  corruptions  cause  us  to 
orefer  darkness  to  light  We  must  not  persuade 
orselves  that  we  are  reconciled  to  God  while 
our  rebellious  hearto  are  not  reconciled  to  good- 


enoe  must  have  a*centre,  the  body  must  have 
soul,  the  performances  must  have  a  principle 
Outward  observances  were  wisely  constituted 
to  rouse  our  forsetfulness,  to  awaken  our  seou- 
lar  spirits,  to  cul  back  our  negligent  hearte ; 
but  it  was  never  intended  that  we  should  stop 
short  in  the  use  of  them.  They  were  desiffued 
to  excite  holy  thoughts,  to  quicken  us  to  ooly 
deeds,  but  not  to  be  used  as  equivalente  for  e  ther 
But  we  find  it  cheaper  to  serve  God  in  a  multi< 
tude  of  exterior  acts,  than  to  starve  on  interior 
corruption. 

Nothing  short  of  that  uniform  stable  principle^ 
that  fixedness  in  religion  which  directe  a  man 
in  all  his  actions,  aims,  and  pursmts,  to  Grod  as 
his  ultimate  end,  can  give  oonsistenj^  to  his 
conduct  or  tranquillity  to  his  soul.  This  slate 
once  attained,  he  will  not  waste  all  his  thoughte 
and  desijnw  upon  the  world ;  he  will  not  lavish 
all  his  a&ctions  on  so  poor  a  thing  as  his  own 
advancement  He  will  desire  to  devote  all  to  the 
only  object  worthy  of  them,  to  God.  Our  Sa- 
viour  has  taken  care  to  provide  that  our  ideas 
of  gloriQ^ing  him  may  not  run  out  into  fanci- 
ful chimeras  or  subtle  inventions,  by  simply 
stating — *  HDUON  is  mt  fatbxr  glorified,  that 
TS  BBAa  MUCH  FAUiT.*  Thls,  he  goes  on  to  in- 
fi>rm  us,  is  the  true  evidence  of  our  being  of  the 
number  of  his  people,  by  adding—*  so  shall  ?e 
be  my  disciples.' 


CHAP.  IV. 


It  is  not  easting  a  set  of  opinions  into  a  mould, 
and  a  set  of  duties  into  a  system,  which  consti. 
otes  the  Christian  rdigion.    The  drcumfer- 


Periodical  Rdigion, 

Wb  deceive  ourselves  not^  a  little  when  w« 
fancy  that  what  is  emphaticallv  called  the  worid, 
is  only  to  be  found  in  this  or  that  situation.  The 
world  is  every  where.  It  is  a  nature  as  well  as 
a  place ;  a  in^ci|de  as  well  as  a  *  local  habitation 
and  a  name.'  Thou|^h  the  principle  and  the  na- 
ture flourish  most  m  those  haunto  which  are 
their  congenial  soil,  yet  we  are  too  ready,  when 
we  withdraw  from  the  world  abroad,  to  bring  it 
home,  to  lodge  it  in  our  own  bosom.  The  natu- 
ral  heart  is  both  ito  temple  and  ite  worshipper. 

But  the  most  devoted  idolater  of  the  world, 
with  all  the  capacity  and  industry  which  he  may 
have  applied  to  the  subject,  has  never  yet  been 
able  to  acoomi^sh  the  grand  design  of  uniting 
the  intereste  of  heaven  and  earu.  This  ex- 
periment, which  has  been  more  Assiduously  and 
more  firequently  tried  than  that  of  the  philoso- 
pher for  the  grand  hermetic  secret,  has  been 
tried  with  about  the  same  degree  of  success. 
The  most  laborious  process  of  the  spirltaal 
chemist  to  reooncii9  religion  with  the  world, 
has  never  yet  been  competent  to  make  the  con 
tending  prmciples  coalesce. 

But  to  drop  metephor.— Religion  was  never 
yet  thorougUy  reliiramshed  by  a  heart  fbll  of 
the  world,  llie  world  in  return  cannot  be  com- 
pletely  enjoyed  where  there  is  just  religion 
enough  to  disturb  ite  folse  peace.  In  suck 
minds  heaven  and  earth  ruin  each  other's  e& 
joymente. 

There  is  a  religion  which  is  too  sincere  for 
hypocrisy,  but  too  transient  to  be  profiteble ;  too 
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uperficial  to  reach  the  heart,  too  anprodactive 
to  proceed  from  it  It  is  slight,  bat  not  false. 
It  has  discernment  enough  to  distingoish  sin, 
bat  not  firmness  enough  to  oppose  it ;  componc- 
tion  sufficient  to  suflen  the  heart,  bat  not  Tigoor 
sufficient  to  reform  it  It  laments  when  it  does 
wrong,  and  performs  all  the  functions,  of  re« 
pentance  of  sin  except  forsaking  it  It  has 
every  thing  of  devotion  except  the  stability,  and 
gives  every  thing  to  rdigion  except  the  heart 
This  is  a  religion  of  times,  events,  and  circam<. 
vtances ;  it  is  brooght  into  play  by  accidents, 
and  dwindles  awa^  with  the  occasion  which 
called  it  oat  Festivals  and  fasts  which  occur 
but  seldom,  are  much  observed,  and  it  is  to  be 
fbared  hecau$e  they  occur  bat  seldom ;  while  the 
great  festival  which  comes  every  week,  conies 
too  often  to  be  so  respectfully  treated.  The 
piety  of  these  people  comes  out  much  in  sick- 
ness,  bat  is  apt  to  retreat  again  as  recovery  ap. 
proaches.  If  they  die,  they  are  placed  by  their 
admirers  in  the  Saints'  calender;  if  they  re- 
cover,  they  go  back  into  the  world  they  had  re- 
nounced, and  again  suspend  their  amendment 
18  oflen  as  iDeath  suspends  his  Mow. 

There  is  another  class  whose  views  are  still 
lower,  who  cannot  so  far  shake  off  religion  as  to 
be  easy  without  retaining  its  brief  and  stated 
forms,  and  who  contrive  to  mix  up  these  forms 
with  a  fUth  of  a  piece  with  Uieir  practice. 
They  blend  their  inconsistent  works  with  a 
vague  and  unwarranted  reliance  on  what  the 
Saviour  has  done  for  them,  and  thos  patch  up 
a  merit,  and  a  propitiatiou  of  their  own— run- 
ning the  hazard  of  incurring  the  danger  of 
punishment  by  their  lives,  and  inventing  a 
scheme  to  avert  it  by  their  creed.  Religion 
never  interferes  with  their  pleasures  excefi  by 
the  compliment  of  a  short  and  occasional  sus< 
pension.  Having  got  through  these  periodical 
acts  of  devotion,  they  return  to  the  same  scenes 
of  vanity  and  idleness  which  they  had  quitted 
for  the  temporary  duty :  forgetting  that  it  was 
the  very  end  of  those  acts  of  devotion  to  cure  the 
vanity  and  to  correct  the  idleness.  Had  the 
periodical  observance  answered  its  true  design. 
It  would  have  disinclined  them  to  the  pleasure 
instead  of  giving  them  a  disposition  for  its  in- 
dalgence.  Had  they  used  the  devout  exercise 
in  a  right  spirit,  and  improved  it  to  the  true  end, 
it  would  have  set  the  heart  and  lifb  at  work  on 
all  those  pursuits  which  it  was  calculated  to 

Promote.  But  their  project  has  more  ingenuity. 
\y  the  stated  minutes  they  give  to  religion, 
they  cheaply  purchase  a  protection  for  the  mis- 
employment  of  the  rest  of  their  time.  Thtj 
make  these  periodical  devotions  a  kind  of  spiri- 
tual insurance  office,  which  is  to  make  up  to  the 
adventurers  in  pleasure,  any  loss  or  damage 
which  tliey  may  sustain  in  its  voyage. 

It  is  of  these  shallow  devotions,  these  pre- 
sumed equivalents  for  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
life,  that  God  declares  by  the  prophet,  that  he  is 
weary.'  Though  of  his  own  express  appoint- 
ment, they  become  *  an  abomination'  to  him  as 
ioon  as  the  sign  comes  to  be  rested  in  for  the 
thing  signified.  We  Christians  have  our  *ncw 
moons  and  our  sacrifices*  under  other  names 
and  other  shapet ;  of  which  sacrifices,  that  is, 
of  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  offisred,  the  Al- 


mighty has  said,  *  I  cannot  awaf  with  tnera, 
they  are  iniquity.' 

Mow  is  this  superficial  devotion  that  *  giving 
up  ourselves  not  with  our  lips  only,  but  with 
our  lives,'  to  our  Maker,  to  which  we  solemnly 
pledge  ourselves,  at  least  onoe  a  week  ?  Is  con 
secrating  an  hour  or  two  to  public  worship  on 
the  Sunday  morning^,  making  the  Sabbath 'a 
iioii^tii  7»  ig  desecratmg  the  rest  of  the  day,  by 


*  domf^  our  'own  ways,  finding  our  own  pleasuro, 
speaking  our  own  words,'  making  it '  honour- 
aUer 

Sometimes  in  an  awakening  semKm,\h6a9 
perio4Jeal  rdigionists  hear,  with  avre  and  terror, 
of  the  hour  of  death  and  the  4ay  of  judgment 
Their  hearts  are  penetrated  with  the  edeam 
sounds.  They  confbss  the  awful  realities  by 
the  impression  they  make  on  their  own  feelings. 
The  sermon  ends,  and  with  it  the  serious  re. 
flections  it  excited.  While  they  listen  to  these 
things  especially  if  the  preacher  be  alarming, 
they  are  all  in  di  to  them.  They  return  to  tiie 
world— and  these  things  are  as  if  they  were 
not ;  as  if  they  had  never  been ;  as  if  their  re- 
ality lasted  only  while  thby  were  preadied ;  as 
if  th^r  ezistence  depended  only  on  their  being 
heard ;  as  if  truth  were  no  longer  truth  than 
while  it  toUcHed  their  notice ;  o  if  there  were 
as  little  stability  in  religion  itself  as  in  their  at- 
tention to  it  As  soon  as  their  minds  are  dis. 
engaged  ftom  the  question,  one  would  think 
that  death  and  judgment  were  an  invention* 
that  heaven  and  heH  were  blotted  from  existence 
that  eternity  ceased  to  be  eternity,  in  the  Jon^ 
interval  in  which  they  cease  to  be  the  object 
of  their  consideration. 

This  is  the  natural  eflect  (rf*  what  we  venture 
to  denominate  periodical  rdigion.  It  is  a  tran 
sient  homage  kept  totally  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  rest  of  our  lives,  instead  of  its  being 
made  the  prelude  and  the  principle  of  a  course 
of  pious  practice;  instead  of  our  wearing  our 
devotions  and  our  actions  into  one  onifbrm  tissue 
by  doing  all  in  one  spirit  and  to  one  end.  When 
worshippers  of  this  description  pray  for  '  a  dean 
heart  and  a  right  spirit ;'  when  they  beg  of  God 
to  *  turn  away  their  eyes  from  beholding  vanitf,' 
is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  they  pray  to  be  made 
what  they  resolve  never  to  become,  that  they 
would  be  Tery  unwilling  to  iieoome  as  good,  as 
they  pray  to  be  made^  and  would  be  sorry  to  be 
as  penitent  as  they  profess  to  desire  ?  But  alas ! 
they  are  in  little  danger  of  being  taken  at  their 
word ;  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  their  pe- 
titions will  not  be  heard  or  answered,  for  prayer 
for  the  pardon  of  sin  will  obtain  no  pardoo, 
while  we  retain  the  sin  in  hope  that  the  prayer 
will  be  accepted  without  the  renunciation. 

The  most  solenm  office  of  our  Religion,  the  sa- 
cred memorial  of  the  death  of  its  Author,  the 
blessed  injunction  and  tender  testimony  of  his 
dying  love,  the  consolation  of  the  humble  be 
liever,  the  gracious  appoinment  for  strengthen 
ing  his  faith,  quickening  hbrepoitanee,  awaken 
ing  his  gratitude  and  kmdling  his  charity,  is  too 
often  resorted  to  on  the  same  erroneous  princi- 
ple. He  who  ventures  to  live  without  the  use 
of  this  holy  institution,  lives  in  a  state  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  last  appohitment  of  his  R«^ 
deemer.    He  who  rests  in  ita*a  means  for  sop. 
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ptjaig  the  plaoe  ol  habitnal  piety,  totalljr  mb* 
Ukee  its  deeign,  and  is  fatally  deceiving  me  own 
■oal. 

This  awfol  solemnity  is,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
rarely  frequented  even  by  this  class  of  Chris- 
tians  without  a  desire  of  approaobing  it  with  the 
pious  ieelings  above  described.  But  if  they 
carry  them  to  the  altar,  are  they  equally  anxious 
to  carry  them  away  from  it;  are  they  anxious 
to  maintain  them  after  it?  Does  the  rite  so 
aeriouslj  approached  commonly  leave  any  ves- 
tige of  seriousness  behind  it  ?  Are  they  carefnl 
to  per^tuate  the  feeling  they  were  so  desirous 
to  excite  7  Do  they  strive  to  make  them  pro- 
dace  solid  and  substantial  efifocts  ?  Would  that 
this  inconstancy  of  mind  were  to  be  found  only 
in  the  dass  of  characters  under  consideration ! 
Let  the  reader,  however  sincere  in  hb  desires, 
let  the  writer,  however  ready  to  lament  the 
levity  of  others,  seriously  ask  their  own  hearts 
if  they  can  entirely  acquit  themselves  of  the  in- 
ooDsbtenoy  they  are  so  forward  to  blame.  If 
they  do  not  find  the  charge  brought  against 
others  but  too  applicable  to  Uiemseives. 

Irreverence  antecedent  to,  o^  during  thb 
saored  solemnity,  is  far  more  rare  than  durable 
improvement  after  it  If  there  are,  as  we  are 
willing  to  believe,  none  so  profane  as  to  violate 
the  act,  except  those  who  impiously  use  it  only 
as  *■  a  pick-lock  to  a  place,*  there  are  too  few  who 
make  it  lastingly  beneficial.  Few  so  thought- 
less as  not  to  approach  it  with  resolution  of 
amendment ;  few  comparatively  who  carry  those 
resolutions  into  efibct  Fear  operates  in  the 
previous  instance.  Why  should  not  bve  ope- 
rate  in  that  which  b  subsequent? 

A  periodical  religion  is  accompanied  with  a 
periodical  repentance.  Thb  species  of  repen- 
tance  is  adopted  with  no  small  mental  reserva- 
tion.  It  is  partial  and  disconnected.  These 
fragments  of  contrition,  these  broken  parceb  of 
penitence — while  a  succession  of  worldly  pur. 
suits  b  not  only  resorted  to,  but  is  intended  to 
be  resorted  to,  during  the  whole  of  the  interven- 
ing  spaces,  is  not  that  sorrow  which  the  Al- 
mighty  hath  promised  to  accept  To  render  it 
pleasing  to  God  and  efficacions  to  ourselves, 
there  must  be  an  agreement  in  the  parts,  an 
entireness  in  the  whole  vreb  of  life.  There 
must  be  an  integral  repentance.  A  quarterly 
contrition  in  the  fimr  weeks  preceding  the  sa- 
cred  seasons  will  not  wipe  out  the  daily  offences, 
the  hourly  negligences  of  the  whole  smfnl  year. 
Sins  half  forsaken  through  fear,  and  half  retain- 
ed  through  partially  resisted  temptation  and 
partially  adopted  resolution,  make  up  but  an  un- 
profitable piety. 

In  the  bosom  of  these  professors  there  is  a  per. 
petual  conflict  between  fear  and  inclination. 
In  conversation  yon  will  generally  find  them 
very  warm  in  the  cause  of  religion ;  but  it  b  re- 
religion  as  opposed  to  infidelify,  not  as  opposed 
to  worldly.mindedness.  They  (fe&ndthe  worship 
of  God,  but  desire  to  be  excused  fVom  his  service. 
Their  heart  is  the  slave  of  the  world,  but  their 
blindness  hides  from  them  the  turpitude  of  that 
world.  They  commend  jnety  but  dread  its  requi- 
sitions. They  allow  that  repentance  b  necessary, 
but  then  how  easy  b  it  to  find  reasons  for  defer- 
ring a  necessary  evil  ?  Who  will  hastily  adopt  a 


painful  measure  which  he  can  find  a  creditable 
pretence  for  evading?  They  censore  whatever  is 
ostensibly  wrong,  but  avoiding  only  part  of  it, 
the  part  they  retain  robe  them  of  the  benefits 
of  their  partial  renunciation. 

We  cannot  sufficienUy  admire  the  wisdom  of 
the  church,  in  enjoining  extraordinary  acts  of 
devotion  at  the  return  of  those  festivals  so  hop. 
mly  calculated  to  excite  devotional  feelings. 
Extraordinary  repentance  of  sin  is  peculiarl/ 
suitable  to  the  seasons  that  record  those  errand 
events  which  sin  occasioned.  But  the  cliurch 
never  intended  that  these  more  stated  and  strict 
self-examinations  should  preclude  our  habitual 
self-inspection.  It  never  intended  -its  holy  of- 
fices to  supply  the  place  of  general  holiness,  but 
to  promote  it  It  intended  that  these  solemn 
occasions  should  animate  the  flame  of  piety,  but 
it  never  meant  to  furnish  a  reason  for  neglect- 
ing to  keep  the  flame  alive  till  the  next  return 
should  again  kindle  the  dying  embers.  If 
meant  tlmt  every  such  season  diould  gladden 
the  heart  of  the  Christian  at  its  approach,  and 
not  discharge  him  from  duty  at  its  departure. 
It  meant  to  lighten  his  conscience  of  the  burden 
of  sin,  not  to  encourage  him  to  begin  a  new  score, 
again  to  be  wiped  off  at  the  succeeding  festival. 
It  intended  to  quick^  the  vigilance  of  the  be- 
liever and  not  to  dismiss  the  sentinel  from  his 
post  If  we  are  not  the  better  for  these  divinely 
appointed  helps,  we  are  the  worse  If  we  use 
them  as  a  discharge  from  that  diligence  which 
they  were  intended  to  promote,  we  convert 
our  blessings  into  snares. 

This  abuse  of  our  advantages  arises  from  our 
not  incorporating  our  devotions  into  the  general 
habit  of  our  lives.  Till  our  religion  become  an 
inward  principle,  and  not  an  external  act,  we 
shall  not  receive  that  benefit  ftom  her  foross, 
however  excellent,  which  they  are  calculated  to 
convey.  It  is  to  those  who  possess  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  that  her  forms  are  so  valuable 
To  them,  the  form  excites  the  spirit,  as  the 
spirit  animates  the  form.  Till  religion  become 
the  desire  of  our  hearts,  it  will  not  become  the 
business  of  our  lives.  Wo  are  far  from  mean- 
ing that  it  is  to  be  its  art  oal  occupation;  but 
that  every  portion,  every  habit,  every  act  of  lifb 
is  to  be  animated  by  its  spirit,  influenced  hy  its 
principle,  governed  by  its  power. 

The  very  mark  of  our  nature  and  our  neces- 
sary  commerce  with  the  woi\ld,  naturally  fill 
our  hearts  and  minds  with  thoughts  and  ideas, 
over  which  we  have  unhappily  too  little  control. 
We  find  this  to  be  the  case  when  in  our  better 
hours  we  attempt  to  give  ourselves  up  to  serious 
reflection.  How  many  intrusions  of  worldly 
thoughts,  how  many  impertinent  imaginations, 
not  only  irrelevant,  but  unoilled  and  unwel- 
come, crowd  in  upon  the  mind  so  forcibly  as 
scarcely  to  be  repelled  by  our  sincerest  efforts. 
How  impotent  then  to  repel  such  images  must 
that  mind  be,  which  b  devoted  to  worldly  pur- 
suits, which  yields  itself  up  to  them,  whose 
opinions,  habits,  and  conduct  are  under  their 
allowed  influence ! 

I^  as  we  have  before  observed,  religion  con- 
sists  in  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,  it  will  be- 
come  not  our  occasional  act,  but  our  abiding 
disposition,  proving  its  settled  existence  in  the 
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nind  by  its  babitaallj  disposing  our  thoughts 
and  actions,  our  doTotions  and  our  practioe  to  a 
conformitj  to  each  other  and  to  itself. 

Let  us  not  consider  a  spirit  of  worldliness  as 
a  little  infirmity,  as  a  naturd,  and  therefore  a 
pardonable  weakness ;  as  a  trifling  error  which 
will  be  o?erlooked  for  the  sake  of  our  many  good 
qualities.  It  is  in  fact  the  essenoe  of  oar  other 
faults ;  the  temper  that  stands  between  us  and 
our  salvation ;  the  spirit  which  is  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  Spint  of  Grod.  Individual  sins 
msT  more  easily  be  cured,  but  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple  of  all  spiritual  disease.  A  worldly  spirit 
wnere  it  is  rooted  and  cherished,  runs  through 
the  whole  character,  insinuates  itself  in  all  we 
say  and  think  and  do.  It  is  this  which  makes 
ns  so  dead  in  religion,  so  averse  from  spiritual 
things,  so  forgetful  of  God,  so  unmindful  of  eter- 
nity,  so  satisned  with  ourselves,  so  impatient  of 
serious  discourse,  and  so  alive  to  that  vain  and 
frivolous  intercourse,  which  excludes  intellect 
almost  as  much  as  piety  from  our  general  con- 
versation. 

It  is  not  therefore  our  more  considerable  ac- 
tions alone  wfaioh  require  watching,  for  they 
seldom  occur.  Theyido  not  form  uie  habit  of 
lifo  in  ourselves,  nor  the  chief  importance  of  oar 
example  to  others.  It  is  to  our  ordinary  beha- 
▼ionr ;  it  is  to  our  deportment  in  common  life ; 
it  is  to  our  prevailing  turn  of  mind  in  general 
intercourse,  by  which  we  shall  profit  or  corrupt 
those  with  whom  we  associate.  It  is  our  con- 
dact  in  social  lifo  which  will  help  to  diffuse  a 
spirit  of  piety,  or  a  distaste  to  it  If  we  have 
much  influence,  this  is  the  placfc  in  which  par- 
ticalariy  to  exert  it  If  we  have  little  we  have 
still  enough  to  infoct  the  temper  and  lower  the 
tone  of  our  narrow  society. 

If  we  really  believe  that  it  is  the  design  of 
Christianity  to  raise  us  to  a  participation  of  the 
divine  nature,  the  slightest  peflection  on  this 
elevation  of  our  character  would  lead  us  to  main- 
tain  its  dignity  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
lifo.  We  should  not  so  much  inquire  whether 
we  are  transgressing  any  actual  prohibition; 
whether  any  standing  law  is  pointed  against  us ; 
as  whether  we  are  supporting  the  dignity  of  the 
Christian  character;  whetl^r  we  are  acting 
suitably  to  our  profession ;  whether  more  exact- 
ness in  the  common  occurrences  of  the  day, 
more  correctness  in  our  conversation,  would  not 
be  such  evidences  of  our  religion,  as  by  being 
obvious  and  intelligible,  might  not  almost  insen- 
sibly produce  important  e£^cts. 

The  most  insignificant  people  must  not  through 
indolence  and  selfishness  undervalue  their  own 
influence.  Most  persons  have  a  little  circle  of 
which  they  are  a  sort  of  centre.  Its  smallness 
m^y  lessen  their  quantity  of  good,  but  does  not 
diminish  the  duty  of  using  that  little  influence 
wisely.  Where  is  the  human  being  so  inconsi- 
derable but  that  he  may  in  some  shape  benefit 
others,  either  by  calling  their  virtues  into  ex- 
ercise, or  by  setting  them  an  example  of  virtue 
himself?  But  we  are  humble  just  m  the  wrong 
place.  When  the  exhibition  of  our  talents  or 
splendid  qualities  is  in  question,  we  are  not  back- 
ward  in  the  dispky.  When  a  little  self-denial 
is  to  be  exercised,  when  a  little  good  might  be 
effected  by  our  example,  by  our  discreet  ma- 


nagement in  company^  by  giving  a  bbtlsr  tnm 
to  conversation,  then  at  once  we  grow  wickedly 
n>odest — ^'Such  an  insignificant  creature  as  I 
am  can  do  no  good.* — *  Had  I  higher  rank  or 
brighter  talents,  then  indeed  my  influence  might 
be  exerted  to  some  purpose.* — Thus  under  the 
mask  of  diffidence,  we  justify  our  indolenee ; 
and  let  slip  those  lesser  occasions  of  promoting 
religion  which  if  we  all  improvedf  how  mu^ 
might  the  condition  of  society  be  raised. 

The  hackneyed  interrogation,  *  What^-most 
we  be  always  talking  about  religion?*  moel 
have  the  hackneyed  answer— Far  from  it  Talk* 
ing  about  religion  is  not  beinjBf  religious.  But 
we  may  bring  the  Bpirit  of  religion  mto  oompa- 
ny,  and  keep  it  in  perpetual  operatioD  when  we 
do  not  professedly  make  it  our  subject  We 
may  be  constantly-advancing  its  interests,  we 
may  without  effort  or  affectation  be  giving  an 
example  of  candour,  of  moderation,  of  humuity, 
of  forbearance.  We  may  employ  our  influence 
by  correcting  falsehood,  by  checking  levity,  by 
discouraging  calumny,  by  vindicating  misre- 
presented  meiit,  by  countenancing  every  thing 
which  has  a  good  tendency — in  short,  by  throw, 
ing  our  whole  weight,  be  it  great  or  small,  ints 
the  right  scale. 


CHAP.  V. 

Prayer, 

PaATXR  is  the  application  of  want  to  him  who 
only  can  relieve  it ;  the  voice  of  sin  to  htm  who 
alone  can  pardon  it  It  is  the  orgencj  of  pc^ 
v^rty,  the  prostration  of  humility,  uie  fervency 
of  penitence,  the  confidence  of  trust  It  is  nc 
eloquence,  but  earnestness :  not  the  definition 
of  helplessness,  but  the  feeling  of  it ;  not  figures 
of  speech,  but  compunction  of  soul.  It  is  the 
*  Lord  save  us  or  we  perish*  of  drowning  Peter 
the  cry  of  faith  to  the  «ar  of  mercy. 

Adoration  is  the  noblest  employment  of  crs> 
ated  beings;  confession  the  natural  language 
of  guilty  creatures ;  gratitude  the  spontaneoos 
expression  of  pardoned  sinners. 

Prayer  is  desire.  It  is  not  a  conception  of 
the  mind  nor  a  mere  efibrt  of  the  intellect,  nor 
an  act  of  the  memory ;  but  an  elevation  of  the 
soul  towards  its  Maker;  a  pressing  sense  of 
our  own  ignorance  and  infirmity,  a  conseions- 
noss  of  the  perfoctions  of  God»  of  his  readiness 
to  hear,  of  his  power  to  help,  of  his  wiUingnese 
to  save. 

It  is  not  an  emotion  produced  in  the  oeosos ; 
nor  an  effect  wrought  by  the  imagination ;  but 
a  determination  oTthe  will,  an  effusion  of  the 
heart 

Prayer  is  the  guide  to  'self-knowledge  by 
promptinjjf  us  to  look  afler  our  sins  in  order  to 
pray  agamst  them ;  a  motive  to  vigilance,  hf 
teaching  us  to  guard  against  those  sins  whiek, 
through  self-examination,  we  have  been  enahkid 
to  detect 

Prayer  is  an  act  both  of  the  understanding 
and  of  the  heart  The  widerstandin^  most  ap- 
ply itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions, or  the  heart  wDl  not  be  lad  to  the  a(!ora. 
tion  of  them.    It  would  not  be  a  rstsasMs 
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nrriM  i£  the  mind  wa*  •xolnded.  It  moflt  be 
rational  worahiis  or  the  human  worafaipper  would 
not  bring  to  the  senrice  the  diatinrniahed  fkenlt^ 
of  hia  natarot  which  ia  reason.  It  moat  be  api. 
rhoal  worahip ;  or  it  would  want  the  dutinctiTe 
ooality  to  make  it  acceptable  to  Him,  who  haa 
declared  that  He  will  be  worahipped  *  in  apirit 
and  in  truth.' 

Prayer  ia  li^ht  in  itaelf  aa  the  moat  powerful 
meana  of  reaiating  sin  and  advancing  in  h^- 
neaa.  It  ia  above  all  right,  as  every  thing  ia, 
which  haa  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  com- 
mand of  God,  and  the  example  of  Chriat 

There  ia  a  perfbct  oonaiataney  in  all  the  or- 
dlnationa  of  God ;  a  perfect  coogruity  in  the 
whole  Bcheme  of  hia  diapenaationa.  If  man 
were  not  a  corrupt  creature,  auch  prayer  aa  the 
goaoel  enjoina  would  not  have  been  neceaaary. 
Had  not  prayer  been  an  impcntant  meana  mr 
curing  tboae  corruptiona,  a  God  of  perfect  wia- 
dom  would  not  have  ordered  it  He  would  not 
have  prohibited  every  thing  which  tenda  to  in- 
flame and  promote  them,  had  they  not  eziated, 
nor  would  he  have  commanded  every  thing  that 
haa  a  tendency  to  diminiah  and  remove  them, 
had  not  their  eziatenoe  been  fiUaL  Prayer, 
therefore,  ia  an  indiapenaable  part  of  hia  econo- 
my and  of  our  obedience. 

It  ia  a  hackneyed  obieotion  to  the  naeof  pra^ 
«r  that  it  ia  offending  tne  omniacienceof  God  to 
^uppoae  he  re^uirea  in&nnation  of  our  wanta. 
But  no  objection  can  be  more  fhtile.  We  do 
not  pray  to  inform  God  of  our  wanta^  but  to  ex- 
oresa  our  aenae  of  the  wanta  which  he  already 
knowa.  Aa  he  haa  not  ao  much  made  hia  pro- 
miae  to  our  necaaaitiea,  aa  to  our  reqneata,  it  ia 
reaaonable  that  our  requeata  ahould  be  made  be- 
fore  we  can  hope  that  our  neceeaitiea  will  be  re- 
lieved.  God  doea  not  promiae  to  thoee  who  want 
that  they  ahall  «have,*  but  to  thoee  who  'aak  ;* 
Dor  to  thoae  who  need  that  they  ahall  *find,'  but 
to  thoee  who  *  aeek.*  So  far  therefore  from  hia 
previoua^  knowledge  of  our  wanta  being  a  ground 
of  objection  to  prayer,  it  ia  in  fiict  the  true  ground 
for  our  application.  Were  he  not  knowledge  it- 
aelf; our  information  would  be  of  o  little  uae  aa 
our  application  would  be,  were  he  not  goodneaa 
jtaelf. 

We  cannot  attain  to  a  juat  notion  of  prayer 
while  we  remain  ignorant  of  our  own  nature, 
of  the  nature  of  God  aa  revealed  in  Scripture,  of 
our  relation  to  him  and  dependence  on  niro.  If 
therefore  we^  not  live  m  the  daily  atudy  of 
the  holy  acripturea,  we  ahall  want  the  hi^rheat 
motives  to  this  duty  and  the  beat  helpa  for  per- 
forming it ;  if  we  <k>,  the  cogency  of  theee  mo- 
tivea,  and  the  ineatimable  value  of  thaae  helps, 
will  render  argument  unneceaaary  and  exhorta- 
tion  aaperfluoua. 

One  cauae  therefore  of  the  dnbeaa  of  many 
Chnatiana  in  prayer,  ia,  thehr  alight  acquaint- 
anoe  with  the  aacred  volume.  They  hear  it  pe- 
riodically,  the>  read  it  occasionally,  they  are 
contented  to  Unow  it  hiatorically,  to  consider  it 
auperficiallv,  but  they  do  not  endeavour  to  get 
their  minds  imbued  with  he  spirit  If  they 
store  their  memory  with  ita  facta,  they  do  not 
miprcas  their  hearta  with  ita  trntba.  They  do 
not  regard  it  aa  the  nutriment  on  which  their 
•pi  ritual  life  and  growth  depend.  They  do  not 
Vol   I  E2 


pray  over  it ;  they  do  not  eonaider  all  ita  doe 
trinea  aa  of  practical  application ;  they  do  not 
cultivate  that  apiritual  diaoernment  which  alone 
can  enable  them  judicioualj|r  to  appropriate  ita 
promiaea  and  ita  denundationa  to  their  own 
actual  case.  They  do  not  apply  it  as  an  un- 
erring line  to  aacertain  their  own  rectitude  or 
obliquity. 

In  our  retirementa,  we  too  dlen  fritter  away 
our  preeioua  momenta,  momenta  reaeued  fhmi 
the  world,  in  trivial,  aometimea  it  ia  to  be  feared, 
in  corrupt  thoughta.  But  if  we  muat  give  the 
reias  to  our  imagination,  let  ua  aend  thb  excur- 
aive  &culty  to  range  among  great  and  noble  ob- 
jecta.  Let  it  atretch  forward  under  the  aanction 
of  fklth  and  the  anticipation  of  prophecy,  to  the 
aocompliahment  of  those  gloriooa  promisea  and 
tremendoua  threateninga  which  will  soon  be  re- 
alised in  the  etaznal  world.  These  are  topics 
which  under  the  safe  and  aober  guidance  of 
Scriptnre,  will  fix  ita  largeat  apeculationa  and 
auBtain  ita  loflieat  flighta.  The  aame  Scripture 
while  it  expands  and  elevates  the  mind,  will 
keep  it  subject  to  the  dominion  of  truth ;  whilt 
at  the  same  time  it  will  teach  it  that  its  boldest 
excursions  must  fidl  infinitely  short  of  the  asto 
nishing  reaUtiea  of  a  fhture  atate. 

Though  we  cannot  pray  with  a  too  deep  aenae 
of  ain,  we  may  make  our  aina  too  excluaively  the 
obieet  of  our  pn^ara.  While  we  keep,  with  a 
ael^abaaing  eye,  our  own  oorrupticma  in  view 
let  na  look  with  equal  intenaeneea  on  that  mer* 
oy,  which  deanaeth  from  all  ain.  Let  our  pray- 
era  be  all  humiliation,  but  let  them  not  be  aJl 
complaint— When  men  indulge  noother  thought 
but  that  they  are  rebels,  the  hopeleaaneas  of  par- 
don hardena  them  into  diabyalty.  Let  them 
look  to  the  mercy  of  the  king,  aa  well  as  to  the 
rebellion  of  the  subject  If  we  contemplate  his 
grace  as  displayed  in  the  gospel,  then,  though 
our  humilit]^  will  increaae,  our  deapair  will  va- 
niah.  Gratitude  in  thia  aa  in  human  iostancea 
will  create  afiectioo.  *  We  love  him  becauae  he 
firat  loved  ua»* 

Let  ua  then  alwava  keep  our  unworthineaa  in 
view  aa  a  reaaon  why  we  stand  in  need  of  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ ;  but  never  plead  it  aa  a 
reaaon  why  we  ahould  not  draw  nigh  to  him  to 
implore  that  mercy.  The  beat  men  are- unwor- 
thy fbr  their  own  aakea;  the  worst  on  repent- 
ance will  be  accepted  fbr  hia  aake  and  through 
hia  merits. 

In  prayer  then^  the  per&ctiona  of  God,  and 
eapecially  hia  mercy  in  our  redemption,  ahould 
occupy  our  thoughta  aa  much  aa  our  sine;  our 
obligation  to  him  o  much  as  our  departures 
from  him.  We  should  keep  up  in  our  hearts  a 
constant  sense  of  our  own  weakness^  not  with  a 
desi^  to  discourage  the  mind  and  depreaa  the 
apinta ;  but  with  a  view  to  drive  us  out  of  our- 
selves, in  search  of  the  divine  assistance.  We 
should  contemplate  our  infirmity  in  order  to 
draw  us  to  look  fbr  his  strength,  and  to  aeek 
that  power  from  God  which  we  vainly  look  for 
in  ouraelvea.  We  do  not  tell  a  aick  friend  of 
hia  danger  in  order  to  grieve  or  terrify  him,  but 
to  induce  him  to  apply  to  hia  phyaician,  and  to 
have  recourae  to  hia  remedy. 

Among  the  chargea  which  have  been  brough 
againat  aerioua  piety,  one  ia,  that  it  teaches  men 
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to  despair.  The  charge  b  juat  in  one  sense  as 
to  the  fact,  bat  ^Ise  in  the  sense  intended.  It 
teaches  us  to  despair  indeed  of  oarsekes,  while 
it  inculcates  that  faith  in  a  Redeemer,  which  is 
the  true  antidote  to  despair.  Faith  quickens  the 
doubting  spirit,  while  it  humbles  the  presomp. 
tuous.  The  lowly  Christian  takes  comfort  m 
the  blessed  promise,  that  God  will  never  forsake 
them  that  are  his.  The  presumptuoos  man  is 
11^  ^-^1,^  1^  ^g  doctrine,  but  wrong  in  ap- 


equolly  ri 
plying  it 


phring  it  He  takes  that  comfort  to  himself 
which  was  meant  for  another  class  of  characters. 
The  mal-appropriation  of  Scripture  promises 
and  threatenings,  is  the  cause  of  much  error 
and  delusion. 

Though  some  devout  enthusiasts  have  fallen 
into  error  by  an  unnatural  and  impracticable 
disinterestedness,  asserting  that  Grod  is  to  be 
loved  exclusively  for  himself,  with  an  absolute 
renunciation  of  any  view  of  advantage  to  oor- 
selves ;  yet  that  prayer  cannot  be  mercenary, 
which  involves  God*s  ^lory  with  onr  own  happi- 
ness,  and  makes  his  will  the  law  of  our  requests. 
Though  we  are  to  desire  the  glory  of  God  so- 
premely ;  thoufh  this  ought  to  oe  our  grand  ac- 
tuating princi^e,  yet  be  nas  graciously  permit- 
ted,  commanded,  invited  ps,  to  attach  our  own 
happiness  to  this  primary  object  The  Bible 
exhibits  not  only  a  beautiful,  but  an  inseparable 
combination  of  both,  which  delivers  us  from  the 
danger  of  unnaturally  renouncing  our  own  be- 
nefit  for  the  promotion  of  God*s  glory,  on  the 
one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  from  seeking  any 
happiness  independent  of  him,  and  underived 
from  him.  In  enjoining  us  to  love  him  supreme- 
ly, he  has  connected  an  unspeakable  blessing 
with  a  paramount  duty,  the  highest  privilege 
with  the  most  ;x)sitive  command 

What  a  triumph  for  the  humble  Christian  to 
be  assured,  that  *  the  high  and  lofly  One  which 
inhabiteth  eternitv,'  condescends  at  the  same 
time  to  dwell  in  the  heart  of  the  contrite ; — in 
his  heart!  To  know  that  God  is  the  God  of  his 
life,  to  know  that  he  is  even  invited  to  take  the 
Lord  for  his  God.  To  cbse  with  God*s  offers, 
to  accept  hb  invitations,  to  receive  God  as  hb 
portion,  must  surely  be  more  pleasing  to  our 
heavenly  Father,  than  separating  our  ^ppiness 
,  from  hb  glory.  To  disconnect  our  interests 
from  his  goodness,  b  at  once  to  detract  from  hb 
perfections,  and  to  obscure  the  brightness  of  our 
own  hopes.  The  declarations  of  inspired  writers 
are  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  heavenly 
hoste.  They  proclaim  that  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  happiness  of  hb  creatures,  so  far  from 
interfering,  are  connected  with  each  other.  We 
know  but  of  one  anthem  composed  and  sung  by 
angels,  and  this  most  harmoniously  combines 
*  the  glory  of  God  in  the  highest  with  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men.* 

*The  beauty  of  Scripture,'  says  the  great 
Saxon  reformer,  ^consiste  in  pronouns.'  Thb 
*  God  b  our  God — God,  even  our  oton  Grod,  shall 
Dless  us.  How  delightful  the  appropriation! 
To  glorify  him  as  beinff  in  himself  consummate 
excellence,  and  to  love  him  from  the  feeling  that 
this  excellcQce  b  directed  to  our  felicity !  Here 
modesty  would  be  ingratitude ;  disinterestedness 
rebellion.  It  would  be  severing  ourselves  from 
Him,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  are ;  it 


would  be  dissolving  the  connexion  which  he  hat 
condescended  to  esteblbh  between  himself  and 
his  creatures. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the  Scripture 
sainte  make  tms  union  the  chief  ground  of  their 
gratefbl  ezultetion — ^  My  strengSi' — '  my  rock* 
— » my  fortress' — *  my  deliverer !'  Again — *  Let 
the  God  ofmy  salvation  be  exalted!'  Now  tak« 
away  the  pronoun  and  substitute  the  article  du, 
how  comparatively  cold  b  the  impression !  The 
consummation  of  the  joy  arises  from  the  peculi- 
arity, the  intimacy,  the  endearment  of  the  Tela- 
tion. 

Nor  to  the  liberal  Christian  b  the  grateful  joy 
diminished,  when  he  blesses  hb  God  o  ^the 
God  of  all  them  that  trust  in  him.'  All  general 
blessings,  will  he  say,  all  providential  mercies, 
are  mine  individuallv,  are  mine  as  completely 
as  if  no  other  shared  in  the  enjoyment  Life, 
light,  the  earth  and  heavens,  the  sun  and  stars, 
whatever  susteins  the  body,  and  recreates  the 
spirite !  My  obligation  is  as  great  as  if  the  mer- 
cy had  been  made  purely  for  me.  As  great? 
r  .(/,  it  b  greater — it  b  augmented  by  a  sense 
of  the  millions  who  participate  in  the  blessing. 
The  same  enlargement  of  the  personal  obliga- 
tion holds  ^ood,  nay  rises  higher,  in  the  merctes 
of  redemption.  The  Lord  b  m«  Saviour  o  com- 
pUtoly  as  if  he  had  redeemed  only  me.  That 
he  has  redeemed  *  a  great  multitude  which  no 
man  can  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds, 
and  people,  and  tongues,'  b  diffusion  without 
abatement ;  it  b  general  participation  without 
individual  diminution — Each  has  all. 

In  adoring  the  providence  of  God,  we  are  apt 
to  be  struck  with  what  is  new  and  out  of  course, 
while  we  too  much  overlook  long,  habitual,  and 
uninterrupted  mercies.  But  common  mercies, 
if  less  striking,  are  more  valuable,  both  because 
we  have  them  always,  and  for  the  reason  above 
assigned,  because  others  share  them.  The  or- 
dinary blessings  of  lifo  are  overlooked  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  ought  to  be  most  prized*- 
becanse  they  are  most  uniformly  bestowed. 
They  are  most  essential  to  our  support,  and 
when  once  they  are  withdrawn  we  begm  to  find 
that  they  are  also  most  essential  to  our  comfort 
Nothing  raises  the  price  of  a  blessing  like  ite 
removal ;  whereas  it  was  ite  continuance  which 
should  have  teught  us  ite  value.  We  reooire 
novelties  to  awaken  our  gratitude,  not  consider- 
ing  that  it  b  the  duration  of  mercies  which  en- 
hances their  value.  We  want  fresh  excitements. 
We  consider  mercies  long  enjoyed  as  things  of 
course,  as  things  to  which  we  have  a  sort  of 
presumptive  claim ;  as  if  God  had  no  right  to 
withdraw  what  he  had  once  bestowed  ;  as  if  he 
were  obliged  to  continue  what  he  has  once  been 
pleased  to  confer. 

But  that  the  sun  has  shone  unremittingly 
Crom  the  day  that  God  created  him,  is  net  a  less 
stupendous  exertion  of  power  than  that  the  hand 
which  fixed  him  in  the  heavens,  and  marked 
out  hb  progress  through  them,  once  said  by  hb 
servant,  *Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon.* 
That  he  has  gone  on  in  hb  strength,  driving  hb 
uninterrupted  career,  and  *  rejoicing  as  a  giant 
to  run  his  course,*  for  six  thousand  years,  b  a 
more  astonishing  ezhibitioD  of  Omnipotence 
than  that  he  should  have  been  once  suspended 
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gy  the  band  which  let  him  in  motion.  That 
Sb  ordinanees  of  heathen,  that  the  established 
(«ws  of  nature,  shonid  have  been  for  one  daj  in- 
lerrapted  to  serve  a  particular  occasion,  is  a  less 
real  wonder,  and  certainly  a  less  substantial 
blessing,  than  that  in  such  a  multitude  of  ages 
they  should  have  pursued  their  appointed  ooorse, 
for  the  coraibrt  of  the  whole  system : 

For  ever  singing  as  they  sbine 
The  band  that  made  aa  ii  divine. 

As  the  affections  of  the  Christian  ought  to  be 
set  on  things  above,  so  it  is  for  them  that  his 
prayers  will  be  dhiefly  addressed.  God  in  pro- 
mising  to  *  ^ive  those  who  delight  in  him  the 
desire  of  their  heart,*  could  never  mean  tempo- 
ral things ;  for  these  they  might  desire  impro- 
perly as  to  the  object,  and  inoidinately  as  to  the 
degree.  The  promise  relates  principally  to  spi* 
ritaal  blessings.  He  not  only  gives  us  these 
mercies,  but  &e  very  desire  to  obtain  them  is 
also  his  gift.  Here  our  prayer  requires  no  oua- 
iifying,  no  oonditiening,  no  limitation.  We 
cannot  err  in  our  choice,  for  Qod  himself  is  the 
object  of  it;  we  cannot  exceed  in  the  degree, 
unless  it  were  possible  to  love  him  too  weiu,  or 
to  please  him  too  much. 

We  should  pray  for  worldly  comforts,  and  for 
a  blessing  on  oar  earthly  plans,  though  lawful 
in  themselves,  conditioniUly,  and  with  a  reser- 
vatioB:  because  after  having  been  earnest  in 
our  requests  for  them,  it  may  happen  that  when 
wo  come  to  the  petition  *  thy  will  be  done,*  we 
may  in  these  very  words  be  praying  that  our 
previous  petitions  may  not  be  granted.  In  this 
brief  request  consists  the  vital  principle,  the  es- 
sential spirit  of  prayer.  God  shows  his  munifi- 
cencc  in  encouraging  us  to  ask  most  eamestiy 
for  tho  greatest  things,  by  promising  that  the 
smaller  *  shall  be  added  unto  us.'  We  therefore 
acknowled^  his  liberality  most  when  we  re- 
Quest  the  highest  favours.  He  manifests  his  in- 
finite superiority  to  earthly  fkthers  by  chiefly 
delighting  to  confer  those  spiritual  ^fts,  which 
CAey  less  solicitously  desire  for  their  children 
than  those  worldly  advantages  on  which  God 
sets  so  little  value. 

Nothing  short  of  a  sincere  devotedness  to  God, 
can  enable  us  to  maintain  an  equality  of  mind, 
under  unequal  circumstances.  We  murmur 
that  we  have  not  the  things  we  ask  amiss,  not 
knowing  that  thev  are  withheld  by  the  same 
mercy  by  which  the  things  that  are  good  for  us 
ore  granted.  Things  good  in  then^ves  may 
not  be  good  for  us.  A  resigned  spirit  is  the 
proper  disposition  to  prepare  us  for  receiving 
mercies,  or  for  having  them  denied.  Resigna- 
tion of  soul,  like  the  allegiance  of  a  good  sub- 
jeot,  is  always  in  readiness,  though  not  in  ac- 
tion :  whereas  an  impatient  mind  is  a  spirit  of 
disafl»ction  always  prepared  to  revi^t,  when  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  is  in  opposition  to  that  of 
the  subject  This  seditious  principle  is  the  in- 
fidlible  characteristic  of  an  unrenewed  mind. 

A  sincere  love  of  Qod  will  make  us  thankful 
wl^n  our  supplications  are  granted,  and  patient 
and  cheerful  when  they  are  denied.  He  who 
feds  his  heart  rise  against  any  divine  dispensa- 
tion,  ought  not  to  rest  till  by  serious  meditation 
and  earnest  prayer  it  be  moulded  into  submis- 


skm.  A  habit  of  aoqoietoenee  in  the  will  of 
Grod,  win  so  operate  on  the  faculties  of  his  mind, 
that  even  his  iudgment  will  embrace  the  con- 
viction, that  what  he  once  so  ardentiy  desired, 
would  not  have  been  that  good  thing,  which  his 
blindness  had  conspired  with  his  wbbes  to  make 
him  believe  it  to  be.  He  will  ipcoUect  the  many 
instances  in  wlftch  if  his  importunity  had  pre- 
vailed, the  thing  which  ignorance  requested,  and 
wisdom  denied,  would  l^ve  insured  his  misery. 
Every  fresh  disappointment  will  teach  him  to 
distrust  himself,  and  to  confide  in  God.  Expe- 
rietaoe  will  instruct  him  that  there  may  be  a 
better  way  of  hearing  oor  requests  than  that  of 
granting  them.  Happy  for  us  that  he  to  whom 
they  are  addressed  knows  which  is  best,  and 
acts  upon  that  knowledge. 

Still  lift  for  good  the  snppUeatiog  voios. 

But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measare  and  the  cbOMS  i 

Implore  his  aid,  in  his  decisions  rest, 

Secure  whatever  he  gives,  be  gives  the  best. 

We  should  endeavour  to  render  our  private 
devotions  efiectual  remedies  for  our  own  parti- 
cular sins.  Prayer  against  sin  in  general  is  too 
indefinite  to  reach  the  individual  case.  We  must 
bring  it  home  to  our  own  heart,  else  we  may  be 
confessing  another  man's  sins  and  overlooking 
our  own.  If  we  have  any  predominant  foul^ 
we  shoold  pray  more  especially  against  that 
fouU.  If  we  pray  for  any  virtue  of  which  we 
particularly  stand  in  need,  we  should  dwell  on 
our  own  deficiencies  in  that  virtue,  till  our  souls 
become  deeply  afiected  with  our  want  of  it  Our 
prayers  should  be  circumstantial,  not,  as  was 
before  observed,  for  the  infimnation  of  infinite 
wisdom,  but  for  the  stirring  up  of  our  own  dull 
affections.  And  as  the  recapitulation  of  our 
wants  tends  to  keep  up  a  sense  of  our  depen- 
dence, the  enlarging  on  our  especial  mercies 
will  tend  to  keep  alive  a  sense  of  gratitude. 
While  indiscriminate  petitions,  confessions,  and 
thanksgivings  leave  the  mind  to  wander  in  in. 
definite  devotion  and  unaffecting  generalities 
without  personality  and  without  appropriation 
It  must  be  obvious  that  we  except  those  grand 
universal  points  in  which  all  have  an  equal  in- 
terest, and  which  must  always  form  the  essence 
of  public  prayer. 

On  the  blessing  attending  importunity  in 
praver,  the  Gospel  is  abundanUy  explicit  God 
porhaps  delays  to  give  that  we  may  persevere 
m  asking.  He  may  require  importunity  for  o«r 
own  sakes,  that  the  frequency  and  urgency  of 
the  petitkn  may  bring  our  hearts  into  that  firame 
to  which  he  wul  be  mvourable. 

As  we  ought  to  live  in  a  spirit  of  obedience  to 
his  commands,  so  we  should  live  in  a  frame  of 
waiting  for  his  blessings  on  our  prayers,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  gratitude  when  we  have  obtained  it 
This  is  that 'preparation  of  the  heart*  which 
would  always  keep  us  in  a  posture  for  duty.  If 
we  deseri  the  duty  because  on  immediate  bless, 
ing  does  not  visibly  attend  it,  it  shows  that  we 
do  not  serve  God  out  of  conscience,  but  selfish, 
ness :  that  we  grudge  expending  on  him  that 
service  which  brings  us  in  no  immediate  into* 
rest  Though  he  grant  not  our  petition,  let  us 
never  be  tempted  to  withdraw  our  application. 

Our  reluctant  devotions  may  remud  ns  cT 
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tbe  reiiuirk  of  a  osrtain  poUtiOKlwk,  who  apolo- 
gized for  his  late  attendance  in  parliament, 
by  his  being  detained  while  a  party  of  soldiers 
were  dragging  a  volufOter  to  his  dutjr.  How 
many  excuses  do  we  find  ibr  not  being  in  time ! 
How  many  apologies  Sax  brerit^  !  Hbw  many 
evasions  for  neglect !  How  nnwilling,  too  often, 
are  we  to  come  into  the  dtrine  presence,  how 
reiactant  to  remain  in  it!  Those  hours  which 
are  least  yalaable  fbt  business,  which  are  lesat 
seasonable  for  pleasure,  we  commonly  give  to 
relifion.  Our  energies  which  were  so  exerted 
in  the  society  we  have  just  quitted,  are  sank  as 
we  approach  the  divine  presence.  Our  hearts, 
which  were  all  alacrity  in  some  frivolous  con* 
versaUoD,  become  cold  and  inanimate,  as  if  it 
were  the  natural  property  of  devotion  to  freeze 
the  afl^etions.  Our  animal  spirits,  which  so 
readily  performed  their  functions  before,  now 
slacken  their  vigour  and  lose  their  vivacity. 
The  slug^^  body  sympathizes  with  the  un. 
willing  mind,  and  each  womotes  the  deadness 
of  the  other;  both  are  slow  in  listening  to  the 
caU  of  duty ;  both  are  soon  weary  in  perwrming 
it  As  prayer  rtquires  all  the  energies  of  the 
compound  being  of  man,  so  we  too  often  ieel  as 
if  there  were  a  conspiracy  of  body,  soul  and 
spirit,  to  disincline  and  disqualify  us  for  it. 

Whan  tbe  heart  is  once  sincerely  turned  to 
religion,  wa  need  not,  every  time  we  pray,  ex- 
amine  into  every  truth,  and  seek  for  conviction 
over  and  over  again ;  but  assume  that  thoee  doc 
trinee  are  true«  the  truth  of  which  we  have  al. 
ready  proved.  From  a  general  and  fixed  im- 
preseioQ  of  these  princijiSM,  will  result  a  taste, 
a  disposedness,  a  love,  so  intimate,  that  the  con- 
viotions  of  the  understanding  will  become  the 
aHectidis  of  the  heart 

To  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  fow  funda- 
mental truths,  to  digest  them  thoroughly,  to 
meditate  on  them  seriously,  to  pray  over  them 
fervently,  to  get  them  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart, 
will  be  more  prodactive  of  fkith  and  holiness, 
than  to  labour  after  variety,  ingenuity  or  ele- 
gance. The  indulgence  of  imagination  will 
rather  distract  than  edify.  Searching  after  in- 
||[enious  thoughts  will  rather  divert  the  atten- 
tion from  God  to  ourselves,  than  promote  fixed, 
ness  of  thought,  singleness  of  intention,  and  de- 
votedness  of  spirit  Whatever  is  subtil  and  re- 
fined, is  in  danger  of  being  unscriptnraL  If  we 
do  not  guard  the  mind  it  wiU  learn  to  wander  in 
quest  of  novelties.  It  wiU  learn  to  set  more 
value  on  original  thoughts  than  devout  afiec- 
tion&  It  is  the  business  of  prayer  to  oast  down 
imaginations  which  gratify  the  natural  activity 
of  the  mind,  while  they  leave  the  heart  un. 
humbled. 

We  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  present 
business  of  the  present  moment;  we  should  keep 
the  mind  in  a  state  of  perpetual  dependence ; 
we  should  entertain  no  long  views.  *  Now  is 
theuaccepted  time.* — *  To  day  we  must  hear  his 
void^.*— 'Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.*  The 
manna  will  not  keep  till  to-morrow :  to-morrow 
will  have  its  own  wants,  and  must  have  its  own 
petitions.  To-morrow  we  must  seek  the  bread  of 
heaven  afresh. 

We  sliould,  however,  avoid  coming  to  our  de- 
fotions  with  unfhmished  minds.    We  should 


be  always  laying  in  materials  fi>r  prayer,  hy  \ 
diligent  course  of  serious  reading,  by  treasur. 
ing  up  in  our  minds  tbe  most  important  truths 
If  we  rush  into  the  divine  presence  with  a  va- 
cant, or  ignorant,  or  unprepared  mind,  with  a 
heart  full  of  the  world ;  as  we  shall  foel  no  dis- 
position or  qualification  for  the  work  we  are 
about  to  engage  in,  so  we  cannot  expect  that  our 
petitions  will  be  heard  or  granted.  There  must 
be  some  congniity  between  the  heart  and  the 
ob^ct,  some  affinity  between  the  state  of  our 
mmds  and  the  business  in  which  they  are  em 
ployed,  if  we  would  expect  success  in  the  work 

We  are  often  deceived,  both  as  to  the  prinri- 
pie  and  the  effect  of  our  prayers.  When  Cri/at 
some  external  eause  the  heart  is  glad,  the 
spirits  li^ht.  the  thoughts  ready,  the  tongue  volu 
able,  a  kmd  of  spontaneous  eloquqnce  is  tbe  re 
suit ;  with  this  we  are  pleased,  and  this  ready  flow 
we  are  willing  to  impoee  on  ourselves  for  piety. 

On  the  other  hand  when  the  mind  is  dejected . 
the  animal  spirits  low ;  the  thoughts  confused , 
when  apposite  words  do  not  readily  present 
themselves,  we  are  apt  to  aocose  our  hearts  of 
want  of  fervour,  to  lameBt  our  weakness,  and 
to  monm  that  because  we  have  had  no  pleasure 
in  praying,  our  prayers  have,  therefore,  not  as- 
cendedHo  the  throne  of  mercy.  In  both  cases 
we  perhaps  judge  ourselves  unfairly.  These 
unready  accents,  these  fitltering  praises,  these 
ill  expressed  petitions,  may  find  mere  accept, 
anoe  then  the  florid  talk  with  which  we  were 
so  well  satisfied  :  the  latter  consisted,  it  may  be^ 
of  shining  thoughts  floating  on  the  fiuicy,  eb 
quent  words  dwelling  only  on  the  }ipB :  the  for 
mer  was  the  sighing  of  a  contrite  heart,  abased 
by  the  feeling  of  Its  own  nnwerthiness,  and 
awed  by  the  perfections  of  a  holy  and  heart 
searching  God.  The  heart  is  disMtiafied  with 
its  own  dull  and  tasteless  repetitions,  which 
with  all  their  imperfections,  mfinite  goodnesr 
may  perhaps  hear  with  favour.*  We  may  noi 
only  be  elated  with  the  fiuenoy,  but  even  with 
the  fervency  of  our  prayers-  vanity  may  grow 
out  of  the  very  act  of  renouncing  it,  and  we  may 
begin  to  feel  proud  at  having  humbled  ouraelvet 
so  eloquently. 

There  is,  however,  a  strain  and  •pint  of 
prater  equally  distinct  from  that  fecility  and 
copiousness  for  which  we  certainly  are  never 
the  better  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  from  thai 
constraint  and  dryness  for  which  we  may  be 
never  the  worse.  There  is  a  simple,  solid, 
pious  strain  of  prayer,  in  which  the  supplicant 
is  so  filled  and  occupied  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
dependence,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  things 
for  which  he  asks,  and  so  persuaded  of  the 
power  and  gnioe  of  God  through  Christ  to  ffiva 
him  those  things,  that  while  he  is  engaged  in 
it,  he  does  not  merely  imagine,  but  feels  assured 
that  God  is  nigh  to  mm  as  a  reconciled  Father 
so  that  every  burden  and  doubt  are  taken  off 

*  Of  thia  tort  of  repetitions,  our  admirable  drared 
liturgy  hat  been  arcuted  at  a  flralt ;  bat  tbis  dafiect,  if 
it  be  one,  liappily  aoeommodatea  ittelf  to  our  inflrmitHa 
Wbere  is  tbe  lavourcd  being  whone  attention  nevtp 
wanders,  wbote  bcart  acconipaniea  bis  lips  in  evtcv 
tentence?  Is  there  no  absence  of  anind  in  the  peCitioftar. 
no  wandering  of  tlw  thoughts,  no  inoonttincy  of  tte 
heart  f  which  these  repetitions  are  wisely  ealeulated  dft 
correct,  to  rouse  the  dead  attention,  to  bring  bank  i¥^ 
strayed  alftctiona. 
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from  his  mind.  '  He  knows/  as  Saint  John  ex* 
pressas  it, '  that  he  has  the  petitions  he  desired 
of  God,*  and  feels  the  truth  of  that  promise, 
•while  they  are  ^t  speakings  I  will  hear.* 
This  is  the  perfection  of  prayer. 


CHAP.  VI. 

CulHvatum  of  a  Dewtumal  Spirit 

To  maintain  a  devotional  spirit,  two  things  are 
especially  necessary — ^habitually  to  cultivate  the 
iisposition,  and  habitually  to  avoid  whatever  is 
anfavuurable  to  it  Frequent  retirement  and 
recollection  are  indispensable,  together  with 
such  a  general  course  of  reading,  as  if  it  do  not 
actually  promote  the  spirit  we  are  endeavour- 
ing to  maintain,  shall  never  be  hostile  to  it. 
Vre  should  avoid  as  much  as  in  as  lies  all  such 
society,  all  such  amusements,  as  excite  tempers 
which  it  is  the  daily  business  of  a  Christian  to 
subdue,  and  all  those  feelings  which  it  is  his 
constant  duty  to  suppress. 

And  here  may  we  venture  to  observe,  that 
if  some  things  which  are  apparently  innocent, 
and  do  not  assume  an  alarming  aspect,  or  bear 
a  dangerous  character ;  things  which  the  gene- 
rality of  decorous  people  affirm,  (how  truly  we 
know  not)  to  be  sare  for  them ;  yet  if  we  find 
that  these  things  stir  up  in  us  improper  propen- 
sities ;  if  they  awaken  thoughts  which  ought 
not  to  be  excited ;  if  they  abate  our  love  for  re- 
ligious exercises,  or  inn-inge  on  our  time  for 
performing  them ;  if  they  make  spiritaal  con- 
cerns appear  insipid ;  if  they  wind  our  heart  a 
little  more  about  the  world :  in  short,  if  we  have 
formerly  found  them  injurious  to  our  own  souls, 
then  let  no  example  or  persuasion,  no  belief  of 
their  alleged  innocence,  no  plea  of  their  perfect 
safety,  tempt  us  to  indulge  in  them.  It  mat- 
ters little  to  our  security  what  they  are  to  others. 
Our  business  is  with  ourselves.  Our  respon- 
sibility is  on  our  own  heads. — Others  cannot 
know  the  side  on  which  we  are  assailable, 
our  own  unbiassed  judgment  determine  our 
on ;  let  our  own  experience  decide  for  our 
own  conduct 

In  speaking  of  books,  we  cannot  forbear  notic- 
ing that  very  prevalent  sort  of  reading,  which 
is  little  less  productive  of  evil,  little  less  preju- 
dicial to  moral  and  mental  improvement,  than 
that  which  carries  a  more  formidable  appear- 
ance.  We  cannot  confine  our  censure  to  those 
more  corrupt  writings  which  deprave  the  heart, 
debauch  the  imagination,  and  poison  the  prin- 
ciples. Of  these  the  turpitude  is  so  obvious, 
that  no  caution  on  this  head,  it  is  presumed,  can 
be  necessary.  But  if  justice  forbids  us  to  con- 
found the  insipid  with  the  mischievous,  the  idle 
with  the  vicious,  and  the  frivolous  with  the  pro- 
fligate, still  wc  can  only  admit  of  shades,  deep 
shades  we  allow,  of  difference.  These  works, 
if  comparatively  harmless,  yet  debase  the  taste, 
slacken  the  intellectual  nerve,  let  down  the  un- 
derstanding, set  the  fancy  loose,  and  send  it 
gadding  among  low  and  mean  objects.  They 
■ot  only  run  away  with  the  time  which  should 


be  given  to  better  things,  hot  gradnally  destroy 
all  taste  for  better  things.  Tlray  sink  the  mind 
to  their  own  stanoiLrd,  and  ^ive  it  a  sluggish 
reluctance,  we  had  aisno^  said,  a  moral  incapa- 
city for  every  thing  ftibove  their  level.  Thft 
mind,  by  lone  habit  of  stooping,  loses  its  erect 
ness,  and  yields  to  its  degradation.  It  become* 
BO  low  and  narrow  by  the  littleness  of  the  things 
which  engage  it,  that  it  requires  a  painful  effort 
to  lift  itself  high  enough,  or  to  open  itself  widd 
enough  to  embrace  great  and  noble  objects. 
The  appetite  is  vitiated.  Excess,  instead  of 
producing  a  surfeit,  by  weakening  the  digestion, 
only  induces  a  loathing  for  stronger  nourish 
ment  The  fkculties  which  might  have  been 
expandmg  in  worlu  of  science,  or  soaring  in 
the  contemplation  of  genius,  become  satisfied 
with  the  impertinences  of  the  most  ordinary 
fiction,  lose  their  relish  for  the  severity  of  truth, 
the  elegance  of  taste,  and  the  soberness  of  reli- 
gion, liulled  in  the  torpor  of  repose,  the  intel 
loct  doees,  and  enjoys  in  its  waking  dream. 

All  tiM  wiM  trash  ofsloep,  witlMMit  the  rest 

In  avoiding  books  which  excite  the  passions, 
it  would  seem  strange  to  include  even  some  de- 
votional works.  "Vet  such  as  merely  kindle 
warm  fbelings,  are  not  always  the  safest  Let 
us  rather  prefor  those,  which,  while  they  tend 
to  raise  a  devotional  spirit,  awaken  the  affections 
without  disordering  them;  which  while  they 
elevate  the  desires,  purify  them,  which  show  ui 
our  own  nature,  and  lay  open  its  corruptions. 
Such  as  show  us  the  raaliffnitv  of  sin,  the  de- 
ceitfulness  of  our  hearts,  me  feebleness  of  our 
best  resolutions ;  such  as  teach  us  to  pull  off 
the  mask  from  the  fairest  appearances,  and  dis- 
cover every  hiding  place,  where  some  lurking 
evil  would  concesi  itself;  such  as  show  us  not 
what  we  appear  to  others,  but  what  we  reallv 
are ;  such  as  co-operating  with  our  interior  feel* 
ing,  and  showing  us  our  natural  state,  point  out 
our  absolute  need  of  a  Redeemer,  lead  us  to  seek 
to  him  foe  pardom  from  a  conviction  that  there 
is  no  other  refuse,  no  other  salvation.  Let  us 
be  conversant  with  such  writings  as  teach  us 
that  while  we  long  to  obtain  the  remission  of 
our  transgressions,  we  must  not  desire  the  re- 
mission of  our  duties.  Let  us  seek  for  such  a 
Saviour  as  will  not  only  deliver  us  fVom  the 
punishment  of  sin,  but  from  its  dominion  also. 

And  let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  end  of 
prayer  is  not  answered  when  the  prayer  is 
finished.  We  should  regard  prayer  as  a  means 
to  a  farther  end.  The  act  of  prayer  is  not  suf- 
ficient, we  must  cultivate  a  tptrtt  of  prayer. 
And  though  when  the  actual  devotion  is  over, 
we  cannot,  amid  the  distractions  of  company 
and  business,  always  be  thinking  of  heavenly 
thinj^ ;  yet  the  4esire,  the  frame,  the  propen- 
sity, the  willingness  to  return,  to  them  we  must, 
however  difficult,  endeavour  to  maintain. 

The  proper  temper  for  prayer  should  precede 
the  act  The  disposition  should  be  wrought  in 
the  mind  before  the  exercise  is  begun.  To  bring 
a  proud  temper  to  an  humble  prayer,  a  luxurious 
habit  to  a  self-denying  prayer,  or  a  worldly  dis- 
position to  a  spiritually-minded  prayer,  is  a  p(K 
sitive  anomaly.  A  habit  is  more  powerful  thai 
an  act,  and  a  previously  indulged  temper  durin 
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the  day  will  not,  it  ia  to  be  feared,  be  fbUy  coon- 
tencted  by  the  exercise  of  a  few  minutes  devo- 
tion at  night 

Prayer  is  designed  for  a  perpetual  renovation 
of  the  motives  to  virtue ;  if  therefore  the  cause 
is  not  followed  by  its  consequence,  a  consequence 
inevitable  but  for  the  impediments  we  bring  to 
it,  we  rob  our  nature  of  its  highest  privilege,  and 
ton  the  dancer  of  incurring  a  penalty  where  we 
are  looking  ror  a  blessing. 

Tliat  the  habitual  tendency  of  the  life  should 
be  the  preparation  for  the  stated  prayer,  b  na- 
turally suggested  to  us  by  our  blessed  Redeemer 
in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  announced 
the  precepts  of  holiness,  and  their  eorres^nding 
beatitudes ;  he  gave  the  spbitual  exposition  of 
the  law,  the  direction  for  alms-giving,  the  ex- 
hortation to  love  our  enemies,  nay  the  essence 
and  spirit  of  the  whole  Decalogue,  previous  to 
hb  delivering  hb  own  divine  prayer  as  a  pattern 
for  ours.  Let  us  learn  from  rais  that  the  prepa- 
ration of  prayer  is  therefore  to  live  in  all  those 
pursuits  which  we  may  safely  beg  of  God  to 
bless,  and  in  a  conflict  with  all  those  temptations 
into  which  we  pray  not  to  be  led. 

If  God  be  the  centre  to  which  our  hearts  are 
tending,  every  line  in  our  lives  must  meet  in 
him.  With  this  point  in  view  there  will  be  a 
harmony  between  our  prayers  and  our  practice, 
a  consistency  between  devotion  and  conduct, 
which  will  make  every  part  turn  to  this  one  end, 
bear  upon  this  one  point  For  the  beauty  of 
the  Christian  scheme  consists  not  in  parts  (how- 
ever good  in  themselves)  which  tend  to  separate 
views,  and  lead  to  diflforent  ends ;  but  it  arises 
fVom  its  being  one  entire,  uniform,  connected 
plan,  •  compacted  of  that  which  every  joint,  sup- 
plieUi,*  and  of  which  all  the  parts  terminate  in 
thts  one  grand  ultimate  point 

The  design  of  prayer  therefore  as  we  before 
observed,  is  not  merely  to  make  us  devout  while 
we  are  engaged  in  it,  but  that  its  odour  may  be 
difiUsed  through  all  the  intermediate  spaces  of 
the  day,  enter  into  all  its  occupations,  duties  and 
tempers.  Nor  must  its  results  be  partial,  or  li- 
mited to  easy  and  pleasant  duties,  but  extend  to 
such  as  are  less  alluring.  When  we  pray,  for 
instance,  for  our  enemies,  the  prayer  must  be 
*^ndered  practical,  must  be  made  a  means  of 
foflening  our  spirit,  and  cooling  our  resentment 
Coward  them.  If  we  deserve  their  enmity,  the 
true  spirit  of  pravcr  will  put  us  upon  endeavour- 
mg  to  cure  the  iault  which  has  excited  it  If 
we  do  not  deserve  it,  it  will  put  us  on  striving 
for  a  placable  temper,  and  we  shall  endeavour 
not  to  let  slip  so  favourable  an  occasion  of  culti- 
vating it  There  is  no  such  softener  of  animo- 
sity,  no  such  soother  of  resentment,  no  such  al- 
tayer  of  hatred,  as  sincere,  cordial  prayer. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  precept  to  pray  without 
eoasing  can  never  mean  to  enjoin  a  continual 
course  of  actual  prayer.  But  while  it  more  di- 
rectly enjoins  us  to  embrace  all  proper  occasions 
of  performing  this  sacred  duty,  or  rather  of 
claiming  this  valuable  privilege,  so  it  plainly 
implies  that  we  aliould  try  to  keep  up  constantly 
that  sense  of  the  divine  presenco  which  shall 
maintain  the  disposition.  In  order  to  this,  we 
should  inure  our  minds  to  reflection  ;  we  should 
encourage  serious  thoughts.    A  good  thought 


barely  passing  through  the  nund  will  ma<e  bt 
tie  impression  on  it  We  must  arrest  it,  con- 
strain it  to  remain  with  us,  expand,  amplify,  and 
as  it  were,  take  it  to  pieces.  It  must  be  dis 
tinctly  unfolded,  and  carefully  examined,  or  il 
will  leave  no  precise  idea :  it  must  be  fixed  and 
incorporated,  or  it  will  produce  no  practical  ef 
feet  We  must  not  dismiss  it  till  it  has  left 
some  trace  on  the  mind,  till  It  has  made  somt 
impression  on  the  heart 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  give  the  reins  to  • 
loose  ungoverned  fancy,  at  other  times ;  if  we 
abandon  our  minds  to  frivolous  thoughts ;  if  we 
fill  them  with  corrupt  images ;  if  we  chesisb 
sensual  ideas  during  the  rest  of  the  da^,  can 
they  expect  that  none  of  these  images  will  in 
trude,  that  none  of  these  impressions  will  be  re- 
vived,  but  that  *the  temple  into  which  foul 
things'  have  been  invited,  win  be  cleansed  at  s 
given  moment ;  that  worldly  thoughts  will  re 
cede  and  give  place  at  once  to  pure  and  holy 
thoughts  ?  Will  that  Spirit  grieved  by  impurity* 
or  resisted  by  levity,  return  with  his  warm 
beams  and  cheering  influences,  to  the  contami 
nated  mansion  from  which  he  has  been  driven 
out  7  Is  it  wonderful  if  finding  no  entrance  in 
to  a  heart  filled  with  vanity  he  should  withdraw 
himself  7  We  cannot,  in  retiring  into  our  clo- 
sets, change  our  natures  as  we  do  our  clothe. 
The  disposition  we  carry  thither  will  be  likely 
to  remain  with  us.  We  have  no  right  to  expect 
that  a  new  temper  will  meet  us  at  the  door 
We  can  only  hope  that  the  spirit  we  bring  thithei 
will  be  cherished  and  improved.  It  is  not  easy 
rather  it  is  not  possible,  to  graft  genuine  devo 
tion  on  a  life  of  an  opposite  tendency ;  nor  can 
we  delight  ourselves  regularly  for  a  fbw  stated 
moments,  in  that  God  whom  we  have  not  been 
serving  during  the  day.  We  may  indeed  to 
quiet  our  conscience,  take  up  the  employment 
of  prayer,  but  cannot  take  up  the  state  of^  mind 
which  will  make  the  employment  beneficial  to 
ourselves,  or  the  prayer  acceptable  to  God,  if 
all  the  previous  dav  we  have  been  careless  of 
ourselves,  and  unmindful  of  our  Maker.  7%«y 
will  not  pray  differently  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  who  do  not  live  differently. 

What  a  contradiction  is  it  to  lament  the  weak, 
ness,  the  misery,  and  the  corruption  of  our  na* 
ture,  in  our  devotions,  and  then  to  rush  into  a 
life,  though  not  perhaps  of  vice,  yet  of  mduf- 
genoe,  calculated  to  increase  that  weakness,  to 
inflame  those  corruptions,  and  to  lead  to  that 
misery!  There  is  either  no  meaning  to  our 
prayers,  or  no  sense  in  our  conduct  In  the  one 
we  mock  God,  in  the  other  we  deceive  ourselves. 

Will  not  he  who  keeps  op  an  habitual  inter- 
course with  his  Maker,  who  is  vigilant  in 
thought,  self-denying  in  action,  who  strives  tc 
keep  his  heart  fVom  wrong  desires,  his  mind 
from  vain  imaginations,  and  his  lips  from  idle 
words,  brin^  a  more  prepared  spirit,  a  more 
collected  mind,  be  more  engaged,  more  pene- 
trated, more  present  to  the  occasion  7  Will  he 
not  feel  more  delight  in  this  devout  exercise, 
reap  more  benefit  n-om  it,  than  he  who  lives  a! 
random,  prays  from  custom,  and  who,  though 
he  dares  not  intermit  the  form,  is  a  stranger  tc 
its  spirit  7  •  O  God  my  heart  is  ready,'  cannot  be 
lawfully  uttered  by  him  who  is  no  more  prepared 
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I  We  speak  not  here  to  the  self-sufficient  form- 
ftUst,  or  the  careless  profligate*  Among  those 
whom  we  now  take  the  li^rty  to  address,  are 
to  be  (bund,  especially  in  the  higher  class  of  fe- 
males,  the  amiable  and  the  interesting,  and  in 
many  respects  the  virtnons  and  correct;  charac- 
ters BO  engaging,  so  evidently  made  for  bettor 
things,  so  capable  of  reaching  high  degrees  of 
azcdlence,  so  formed  to  give  the  tone  to  Chris- 
tian  practice,  as  well  as  to  fashion ;  so  calculated 
to  give  a  beautiful  impression  on  that  religion 
which  they  profess  without  sufficiently  adormg; 
which  they  believe  without  fairly  exemplifying; 
that  we  cannot  forbear  taking  a  tender  interest 
in  their  welfare ;  we  cannot  rorbear  breathing  a 
^rvent  prayer  that  they  may  vet  reach  the 
elevation  for  which  thev  were  mtended;  that 
they  may  hold  out  a  uniform  and  consistent  pat- 
tern, of  *  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  honest, 
just,  lovely,  and  of  good  report !'  Tliis  the  Apos- 
tle goes  on  to  intimate  can  only  be  done  by 
THiifKiifo  ON  THKSK  THiNQs.  Things  Can  only 
influence  our  practice  as  they  engage  our  atten- 
tion. Would  not  then  a  confirmed  habit  of  se- 
rious thought  tend  to  correct  that  inconsidera- 
tion,  which  we  are  willing  to  hope,  more  than 
want  of  principle,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
consistency  we  are  lamenting. 

If,  as  is  jgrenerally  aOowed,  the  great  difficulty 
of  OB/  spiritual  life  is  to  make  me  future  pre- 
docMDdte  over  the  present,  do  we  not  by  the 
ooAdact  we  are  regretting,  aggravate  what  it  is 
u>  oitr  power. to  mminish?  Miscalculation  of 
l^e  relative  value  of  things  is  one  of  the  greatest 
/r/ors  of  our  moral  life.  We  estimate  them  in 
«i  inverse  proportion  to  their  value,  as  well  as 
!o  their  duration :  we  lavish  earnest  and  dura- 
ble  thoughte  on  things  so  trifling,  that  they  de- 
•erve  little  regard,  so  brief,  that  they  '  perish 
with  the  using,'  while  we  bestow  only  alight 
attention  on  things  of  infinite  worth,  onlj  tran- 
aient  thoughte  on  things  of  eternal  duration. 

Those  who  are  so  far  conscientious  as  not  to 
intermit  a  r^^ular  course  of  devotion,  and  who 
jet  allow  themselves  at  the  same  time  to  go  on 
m  a  course  of  amusemeuts,  which  excite  a  di- 
rectly opposite  spirit,  are  inconceivably  aug- 
naenting  their  own  difficulties.— >They  are  eager- 
ly heapmg  up  fhel  in  the  day,  on  the  fire  which 
they  intend  to  extinguish  in  the  evening ;  they 
are  voluntarily  adding  to  the  temptetions, 
■gainst  which  they  mean  to  request  grace  to 
struggle.  To  acknowledge  at  the  same  time, 
that  we  find  it  hard  to  serve  God  hs  we  ought, 
and  3ret  to  be  systematically  indulging  habits, 
which  must  naturally  increase  the  difficulty, 
makes  our  characters  almost  ridiculous,  while 
It  renders  our  duty  almost  impracticable. 

While  we  make  our  way  more  difficult  by 
those  very  indulgences  with  which  we  think  to 
ehser  and  refreui  it,  the  determined  Christian 
becomes  his  own  pioneer :  he  makes  his  path 
eas^  hj  voluntarily  clearing  it  of  the  obstacles 
which  impede  his  progress. 
^  These  habitual  indulgences  seem  a  contradic- 
tion  to  that  obrious  law,  that  one  virtue  always 
involves  another ;  for  we  cannot  labour  after  any 
grace,  that  of  prajer  for  instance,  without  re- 
sisting whatever  is  opposite  to  it  If  then  we 
<ament,  that  it  is  00  hard  to  serve  God,  let  us 


not  by  our  conduct  furnish  argumente  against 
ourselves ;  for,  as  if  the  difficulty  were  not  great 
enough  in  itself,  we  are  continually  heaping  up 
ipountains  in  our  way,  by  indulging  in  such 
p*irsuite  and  passions,  as  make  a  small  labour 
ait  insurmountable  one. 

V,\t  we  may  often  judge  better  of  our  state  by 
the  lesult,  than  by  the  act  of  prayer.  Our  very 
def%i^tR.our  coldness,  deadness,  wanderings,  may 
leave  more  contrition  on  tlie  soul  than  uie  hap- 
piest turq  of  thought  The  feeling  of  our  wants, 
the  confession  of  our  sins,  the  acknowledgment 
of  our  dependence,  the  renunciation  of  ourselves, 
the  supplication  for  mercy,  the  application  to 
*  the  fountain  opened  for  sin,*  the  cordial  entrea- 
ty for  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  the  relinquishment  of 
our  own  will,  resolutions  of  better  obedience, 
petitions  that  these  resolutions  may  be  directed 
and  sanctified ;  these  are  the  subjecte  in  which 
the  suppliant  should  be  engaged,  by  which  his 
thoughte  should  be  absorbed.  Can  they  be  so 
absorbed,  if  many  of  the  intervening  hours  are 
passed  in  pursuite  of  a  totally  di&rent  com- 
plexion ;  pursuite  which  raise  the  passions  which 
we  are  seeking  to  allay?  Will  the  cherished  va^ 
tiities  go  at  our  bidding?  Will  the  required  dis- 
positions come  at  our  calling  ?  Do  we  find  our 
tempers  so  obedient,  our  passions  so  obsequious 
in  the  other  concerns  of  life  ?  If  not,  what  rea- 
son have  we  to  expect  their  obsequiousness  in 
this  grand  concern.  We  should  therefore  en 
deavour  to  believe  as  we  pray,  to  think  as  we 
pray,  to  feel  as  we  pray,  and  to  act  as  we  pray. 
Prayer  must  not  be  a  solitary,  independent  ex- 
ercise ;  but  an  exercise  interwoven  with  many, 
and  inseparably  connected  with  that  golden 
chain  of  Christian  c^uties,  of  which,  when  so 
coDiMcted,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
links. 

Business  however  must  have  its  period  as 
well  as  devotion.  We  were  sent  into  this  world 
to  act  as  well  as  to  pray ;  active  duties  must  be 
performed  as  well  as  devout  exercises,  Even 
relaxation  must  have  ite  interval,  only  let  us  be 
careful  that , the  indulgence  of  the  one  do  not  de- 
stroy the  eflect  of  the  other ;  that  our  pleasures 
do  not  encroach  on  the  time  or  deaden  the  spi- 
rit of  our  devotions :  let  us  be  careful  tiiat  our 
cares,  occupations,  and  amusemente  may  be 
always  such  that  we  may  not  be  afraid  to  im* 
plore  the  divine  blessing  on  them ;  this  is  the 
criterion  of  their  safety  and  of  our  duty.  Let 
us  endeavour  that  in  each,  in  all,  one  continu- 
ally growing  sentiment  and  feeling,  of  loving, 
serving,  and  pleasing  God,  maintain  ite  predto. 
minant  station  in  the  heart 

An  additional  reason  why  we  should  live  in 
the  perpetual  use  of  prayer,  seems  to  be,  that 
our  blessed  Redeemer  after  having  given  both 
the  example  and  the  command,  while  on  earth, 
condescends  still  to  be  our  unceasing  interces. 
sor  in  heaven.  Can  we  ever  cease  petitioning 
for  ourselves,  when  we  believe  that  he  never 
ceases  interceding  for  us  ? 

If  we  are  so  unhappy  as  now  to  find  litUe 
pleasure  in  this  holy  exercise,  that  however  is 
so  far  from  being  a  reason  for  discontinuing  it, 
that  it  afibrds  the  strongest  argument  for  per 
severance.  That  which  was  at  first  a  form,  will 
become  a  pleasure ;  that  which  was  a  burden 
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win  beoome  a  privitoge ;  that  which  we  impose 
upon  oanel?e8  as  a  medicijie,  will  become  ne« 
cessarj  as  an  aliment,  and  desirable  as  a  grati- 
fication. That  which  is  now  short  and  super- 
ficial, will  become  copioos  and  solid.  The  cha- 
riot  wheel  b  warmed  b^  its  own  motion.  Use 
will  make  that  easy  which  was  at  first  painfuL 
That  which  is  once  become  easy  will  soon  be 
rendered  pleasant ;  instead  of  repining  at  the 
performance,  we  shall  be  unhappy  at  the  omis- 
skm.  When  a  man  recoTcrinff  firocn  sickness  at- 
tempts to  walk,  he  does  not  discontinue  the  ex- 
ercise because  he  ieels  himself  weak,  nor  eren 
because  the  eflfort  is  painfuL  He  rather  redou- 
bles his  exertion.  It  is  friNn  his  perseverance 
that  he  looks  for  strength.  An  additional  turn 
eTery  day  diminishes  his  repugnance,  augments 
his  Tigour,  improves  his  spirits.  That  efibrt 
which  was  submitted  to  because  it  was  salutary, 
is  continued  because  the  feeling  of  renovated 
strength  renders  it  delightfuL 


CHAP.VIL 

The  Lne  of  Qad, 

Our  love  to  God  arises  out  f£  want  God*s 
love  to  us  out  of  fulness.  Oar  indigence  draws 
us  to  that  power  which  can  relieve,  and  to  that 
ffoodness  which  can  bless  us. — His  overflowing 
love  delights  to  make  us  partakers  of  the  boun- 
ties  he  graciously  imparts,  not  only  in  the  gifts 
of  his  Providence,  but  in  the  richer  communica. 
tkms  of  his  grace.  We  can  on^  be  said  to  bve 
God  when  we  endeavour  to  gtorify  him,  when 
we  desire  a  participation  of  his  nature,  when  we 
study  to  imitate  his  perfections. 

We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  suspect  the  love 
of  God  to  ns.  We  are  too  little  suspicious  of  our 
want  of  love  to  him.  Tet  if  we  examine  the 
case  by  evidene  ,  as  we  should  examine  any 
common  question,  what  real  instances  can  we 
produce  of  our  love  to  him  V  What  imaginable 
instance  can  we  not  produce  of  his  love  to  us? 
If  neglect,  fbrgetfulness,  ingratitude,  disobedi- 
ence, coldness  in  our  affections,  deadness  in  our 
duty,  be  evidences  of  our  love  to  him,  such  evi. 
dences,  but  such  only,  we  can  abundantly  allege. 
If  life  and  all  the  countless  catalogue  of  mercies 
that  make  life  pleasant,  be  proofs  of  hit  love  to 
us,  these  he  has  given  us  in  hand ;  if  life  eter- 
nal,  if  blessedness  that  knows  no  measure  and 
no  end,  be  proofs  of  love,  these  he  has  given  us 
in  promise — to  the  Christian  we  had  almost 
said,  he  has  given  them  in  possession. 

It  must  be  an  irksome  thing  to  serve  a  master 
whom  we  do  not  love ;  a  master  whom  we  are 
compelled  to  obey,  though  we  think  his  requisi- 
tions  hard,  and  his  commands  unreasonable; 
under  whose  e^e  we  know  that  we  continually 
live,  though  his  presence  is  not  only  undelight- 
fol  but  formidable. 

Now  every  Christian  must  obey  God  whether 
he  lovo  him  or  not ;  he  must  act  always  in  his 
sight,  whether  he  delight  him  or  not;  and  to  a 
heart  of  any  feeling,  to  a  spirit  of  any  liberality, 
nothing  is  so  grating  as  constrained  obedience. 
To  lore  God,  to  serve  him  because  wc  love  him. 


is  therefore  no  less  our  hwbest  happiness,  thaa 
our  most  bounden  duty.  £sv»  makes  all  laboar 
li^ht  We  serve  with  alacrity,  where  we  love 
with  cordiality. 

When  the  heart  is  devoted  to  an  object,  we 
require  not  to  be  perpetually  reminded  of  out 
obUgations  to  obey  him  ;  they  present  themselves 
spontaneously,  we  fulfil  them  readily,  I  had  al- 
most said,  involuntarily ;  we  think  not  so  much 
of  the  service  as  of  tlra  object  The  principle 
which  sqg^sts  the  work  inspires  the  pleasure , 
to  neglect  it  would  be  an  injury  to  our  feelings. 
The  performance  b  the  gratification.  'Ae 
omission  is  not  more  a  pain  to  the  oonsoience, 
than  a  wound  to  the  aflections.  The  implant»> 
tion  of  this  vital  root  perpetuates  virtuoos  prao- 
tice,  and  secures  internal  peace. 

Though  we  cannot  be  always  thinking  of  God, 
we  may  be  always  erapfeyed  in  his  service. 
There  must  be  intervals  of  our  communion  with 
him,  but  there  must  be  no  intermissioii  of  our 
attachment  to  him.  The  tender  father  who  la- 
bours for  his  children,  dees  not  always  eropkiy 
his  thoughts  about  them ;  be  oannot  be  always 
conversing  with  them,  or  concerning  tliem,  yet 
he  is  always  engajifed  in  prooMting  their  inters 
ests.  His  afifootion  fer  them  is  an  inwove 
principle,  of  which  he  gives  the  most  noeqeivo* 
oal  evidence,  by  the  assiduoasDess  of  his  appli- 
cation in  their  service. 

*Thou  shouldst  bve  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,*  is  the  primary  law  of  oar  rehgMXk 
Yet  how  apt  are  we  to  complain  that  we  csmis< 
love  God,  Uiat  we  cannot  maintain  a  devout  in- 
tercourse with  him.  But  would  God,  who  is  all 
justice,  have  commanded  that  of  which  he  knew 
we  were  incapable  7  Would  he  who  is  all  raer^ 
have  made  our  eternal  happiness  to  depend  on 
something  which  he  knew  was  out  of  onr  power 
to  perferm,  capriciouriy  disqualifying  os  for  the 
duty  he  had  preecribed?  Would  he  bare  given 
the  exhortation,  and  withheld  the  capacitvT 
This  would  be  to  charge  Omniscience  with  feJJy, 
and  infinite  goodness  with  ininstiee ; — no,  when 
he  made  duty  and  happinees  inseparable,  be  nei- 
ther made  our  datv  imsracticaUe,  nor  onr  hap- 
piness nnattainabfe.  but  we  are  oontinually 
flying  to  false  refuges,  dinging  to  false  holds, 
resting  on  false  supports ;  o  ihej  are  uncertain 
they  disappoint  us,  as  they  are  weak  they  fiil 
us ;  but  as  they  are  numerous,  when  one  faib 
another  presents  itselfi  Till  they  slip  fVom  un- 
der us,  we  never  suspect  how  much  we  rested 
upon  them.  Life  glides  away  in  a  perpetual 
succession  of  these  felse  dependences  and  sac- 
cessive  privations. 

Hiere  is,  o  we  have  elsewhere  obeerved,  a 
striking  analogy  between  the  natural  and  spi- 
ritual  life ;  the  weakness  and  helplessness  of  the 
Christian  resemble  those  of  the  infant ;  neither 
of  them  becomes  strong,  vigorous,  and  fhU 
grown  at  once,  but  through  a  long  and  oflen 
painful  course.  This  keeps  up  a  sense  of  de- 
pendance,  and  accustoms  us  to  lean  on  the  hand 
which  festers  us.  Tliere  is  in  both  conditions, 
an  imperceptible  chain  of  depending  events,  by 
which  we  are  carried  on  insensibly  to  the  vigour 
of  noatority.  The  operation  which  is  not  alwsys 
obvious,  is  always  progressive.  By  attempting 
to  walk  alone  we  discover  our  weakness,  thees 
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perience  of  tfatt  weaknen  hnmbles  us,  nnd  every 
fall  drlyes  us  back  to  the  suftaining  hand,  whose 
anistance  we  vainly  flattered  ourselves  we  no 
kmffer  needed. 

In  some  halcvcm  moments  we  are  willing  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  relig^ion  has  made  an 
entire  conquest  over  our  hMrt ;  that  we  have 
renounced  the  dominion  of  the  world,  have  con- 
qaered  our  attachment  to  earthly  things.  We 
flatter  ourselves  that  nothing  can  now  again  ob- 
struct our  entire  submission.  But  we  know  not 
what  spirit  we  are  of.  We  say  this  in  the  calm 
sf  repose  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  passions : 
when  our  path  is  smooth,  our  prospect  smiling, 
danger  distant,  temptation  absent,  when  we  have 
many  comibrts  and  no  trials.  Suddenly,  some 
k)ss,  some  disappointment,  some  privation  tears 
ofi*  the  mask,  reveals  us  to  ourselves.  We  at 
once  discover  that  though  the  smaller  fibres  and 
lesser  roots  which  fasten  us  down  to  earth  may 
have  been  loosened  by  preceding  storms,  vet  our 
substantial  hold  on  earth  is  not  shaken,  the  tap- 
root is  not  cut,  we  are  yet  fast  rooted  to  the 
•oil,  and  still  stronger  tempests  must  be  sent  to 
make  us  let  go  our  hold. 

It  might  be  useAil  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
stating  our  own  case  as  strongly  to  ourselves  as 
if  it  were  the  case  of  another ;  to  express  in  so 
many  words,  thoughts  which  are  not  apt  to  as- 
sume any  specific  or  palpable  form ;  thoughts 
which  we  avoid  shapmg  into  language,  but 
slur  over,  generalize,  soften,  and  do  away.  How 
indignant,  for  instance,  should  we  feel,  though 
we  ourselves  make  the  complaint*  to  be  told  by 
others,  that  we  do  not  bve  our  Maker  and  Pre- 
server. But  let  us  put  the  question  fairly  to 
ourselves.  I>o  we  really  bve  him  7  Do  we  love 
him  with  a  supreme,  nay  even  with  an  equal 
afiection  7  Is  there  no  friend,  no  child,  no  re- 
potation,  no  pleasure,  no  society,  no  possession 
which  we  do  not  prefer  to  him  7  It  is  easy  to 
aflirm  hi  a  general  way  that  there  is  not  But 
let  us  particularize,  individualize  the  question — 
bring  It  home  to  our  own  hearts  in  some  actual 
instance,  in  some  tangible  shape.  Let  us  com- 
mnne  with  our  own  consciences,  with  our  own 
feelings,  with  our  own  experience ;  let  us  ques- 
tion  pointedly  and  answer  hcnestly.  Let  us  not 
be  more  ashamed  to  detect  the  ^ult,  than  to  have 
been  ^ilty  of  it 

This  then  will  commonly  be  the  result  Let 
the  friend,  child,  reputation,  possession,  pleasure 
be  endangered,  but  especiaJly  let  it  be  taken 
away  by  some  stroke  of  Providence.  The  scales 
fiUl  fVom  our  eyes ;  we  see,  we  feel,  we  acknow- 
ledge,  with  brokenness  of  heart,  not  only  fbr  our 
loss  but  for  our  sin,  that  though  we  did  love 
God,  yet  we  loved  him  not  superlatively,  and 
that  we  loved  the  blessing,  threatened  or  re- 
sumed, still  more.  But  this  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  goodness  of  God  bringeth  us  to  re- 
pentance. By  the  ooeration  of  bis  grace  the  re 
sumption  of  the  gift  brings  back  the  heart  to 
the  giver.  The  Almighty  by  his  Spirit  Ukes 
possession  of  the  temple  from  which  the  idol  is 
driven  out  God  is  re-instated  in  his  rights,  and 
becomes  the  supreme  and  undisputed  Lord  of 
QOr  reverential  affection. 

There  are  three  requisites  to  our  proper  en- 
joyment of  every  earthly  blessing  which  God 

Vol.  I 


bestows  on  us; — a  thankful  reflection  on  the 
goodness  of  the  giver,  a  deep  sense  of  the  un- 
worthiness  of  the  receivei,  and  a  sober  recollec- 
tion of  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  we  hold 
it  The  first  would  make  us  grateful,  the  second 
humble,  the  last  moderate. 

But  how  seldom  do  we  receive  his  favours  in 
this  spirit !  As  if  religious  gratitude  were  to  be 
confined  to  the  appoiirted  days  of  public  thanks- 
giving,  how  rarely  in  common  society  do  w% 
hear  any  recognition  of  Omnipotence  even  on 
those  striking  and  heart-rejoicing  occasions, 
when, '  with  his  own  right  hand,  and  with  his 

C'  »rious  arm  he  has  gotten  himself  the  victory!' 
t  us  never  detract  from  the  merit  of  our  va- 
liant leaders,  but  rather  honour  them  the  more 
for  this  manifestation  of  divine  power  in  (heir 
fkvour ;  but  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  hira  *who 
teacheth  their  hands  to  war,  and  their  fingers 
to  fight^  Let  us  never  forget  that  '  He  is  Uie 
Rock,  that  his  work  is  perrect,  and  all  his  ways 
are  Judgment* 

How  many  seem  to  show  not  only  their  want 
of  affiance  in  God,  but  that  *  he  is  not  in  all 
their  thoughts,*  by  their  appearing  to  leave. him 
entirely  out  of  their  concerns,  by  projecting 
their  uSairs  without  any  reference  to  him,  by 
setting  out  on  the  stock  of  their  own  unassisted 
wisdom,  contriving  and  acting  independently  of 
God;  expecting  prosperity  in  the  event,  without 
seeking  his  direction  in  the  outset,  and  taking 
to  themselves  the  whole  honour  of  the  success 
without  any  recognition  of  his  hand !  do  they 
not  thus  virtually  imitate  what  Sophocles  makes 
his  blustering  Atheist*  boast :  '  Let  other  men 
expect  to  conquer  with  the  assistance  of  the 
gods,  I  intend  to  gain  honour  without  them.' 

The  Christian  will  rather  rejoin  to  ascribe 
the  fflory  of  his  prosperity  to  the  same  hand 
to  which  our  own  manly  queen  gladly  ascribed 
her  signal  victory.  When  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Armada,  impiously  termed  invincible,  her 
enemies,  in  order  to  lower  the  value  of  her 
agency,  alleged  that  the  victory  was  not  owing 
to  her,  but  to  God  who  had  raised  the  storm,  she 
heroically  declared  that  the  visible  interference 
of  God  in  her  favour  was  that  part  of  the  sue 
cess  from  which  she  derived  the  truest  honour. 

Incidents  and  occasions  every  day  arise,  which 
not  only  <^  on  us  to  trust  in  God,  but  which 
furnish  us  with  suitable  occasion  of  vindicating, 
if  I  may  prestime  to  use  the  expression,  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  Almighty  in  the 

fovemmentof  human  afiairs;  yet  there  is  no 
uty  which  we  perform  with  less  alacrity 
Strange,  that  we  should  treat  the  Lord  of  hea- 
ven  and  earth  with  less  confidence  than  we  ex 
ercise  towards  each  other !  That  we  shoirid  vin 
dicate  the  honour  of  a  common  acquaintance 
with  more  zeal  than  that  of  our  insulted  Maker 
and  Preserver ! 

If  we  hear  a  friend  accused  of  any  act  of  in. 
justice,  though  we  cannot  bring  any  positive 
proof  why  he  should  be  acquitted  of  this  specific 
charge,  yet  we  resent  the  injury  offered  to  his 
character ;  we  clear  him  of  the  individual  alio- 
gation  on  the  jrround  of  his  general  conduct,  in 
ferring  that  ^om  the  numerous  instances  w« 
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otn  produce  of  bis  rectitade  on  oUier  ooisaiioiu, 
he  cannot  be  guilty  of  the  alleged  injustice.  We 
reason  from  analogy,  and  in  general  we  reason 
fairly.  But  when  we  presume  to  judge  of  the 
Most  High,  instead  of  vindicating  bis  rectitude 
on  the  same  grounds,  under  a  providence  seem- 
ingly severe ;  instead  of  reverting,  as  in  the  case 
of  our  friend,  to  the  thousand  instances  we  have 
formerly  tasted  of  his  kindness;  instead  of  giving 
God  the  same  credit  we  give  to  his  erring  crea- 
ture, and  inferring  from  nis  past  goodness,  that 
the  present  inexplicable  dispensation  must  be 
consistent,  though  we  cannot  explain  how,  with 
his  general  character,  we  mutinously  accuse 
him  of  inconsistency,  nay  of  injustice.  We  ad- 
mit virtually  the  most  monstrous  anomaly  in  the 
character  of  the  perfect  God. 

But  what  aelie  has  revelation  furnished  to 
the  intricate  labyrinth  which  seems  to  involve 
the  conduct  which  we  impiously  question !  It 
onrols  the  vdLume  of  divine  Providence,  lays 
open  the  mysterious  map  p€  infinite  wisdom, 
throws  a  bright  light  on  the  darkest  dispensa- 
tions, vindicates  the  inequality  of  appearances, 
and  points  to  that  blessed  region,  where  to  all 
who  have  truly  loved  and  served  God,  every  ap- 
parent wrong  shall  be  approved  to  have  been  un- 
impeachably  right,  every  affliction  a' mercy,  and 
the  severest  trials  the  shortest  blessings. 

So  blind  has  sin  made  us,  that  the  glory  of 
Hod  is  concealed  from  us,  by  the  very  means 
#hich,  could  we  discern  aright,  would  display 
t  That  train  of  second  causes,  which  he  has 
•o  marvellously  disposed,  obstructs  our  view  of 
himself.  We  are  BO  filled  with  wonder  at  the 
'mmediate  elfect,  that  our  short  si^ht  penetrates 
lot  to  the  first  cause.  To  see  him  as  he  is,  is 
reserved  to  be  the  happuiess  of  a  better  world. 
We  shall  then  indeed  admire  him  in  his  saints, 
and  in  all  them  that  believe  ;*  we  shall  see  how 
necessary  it  was  for  those  whose  bliss  is  now  so 
perfect,  to  have  been  poor,  and  despised,  and  op- 
pressed. We  shall  see  why  the  *  ungodly  were 
in  such  prosperity.*  Let  us  give  God  credit 
here  for  what  we  shall  then  fully  know ;  let  us 
adore  now,  what  we  shall  understand  hereafter. 

They  who  take  up  religion  on  a  false  ground 
will  never  adhere  to  it  If  they  adopt  it  merely 
for  the  peace  and  pleasantness  it  brings,  they 
will  desert  it  as  soon  as  they  find  their  adherence 
to  it  will  bring  them  into  difficulty,  distress,  or 
discredit  It  seldom  answers  therefore  to  at- 
tempt making  proselytes  by  hanging  out  false 
colours.  The  Christian  *  endures  as  seeing  him 
who  is  invisible.'  He  who  adopts  religion  for 
the  sake  of  immediate  enjoyment,  will  not  do  a 
virtuous  action  that  is  disagreeable  to  himself; 
nor  resist  a  temptation  that  is  alluring,  present 
pleasure  being  his  motive.  There  is  no  sure 
basis  for  virtue  but  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  the  bright  reversion  for  which  that 
love  is  pleoged.  Without  this,  as  soon  as  the 
paths  of  piety  become  rough  and  thorny,  we 
shall  stray  into  pleasant  pastures. 

Religion,  however,  has  her  own  peculiar  ad- 
vantages.  In  the  transaction  of  all  worldly  af- 
fairs, there  are  many  and  great  difficulties. 
There  may  be  several  ways  out  of  which  to 
choose.  Men  of  the  first  understanding  are  not 
»«#»vs  certain  which  of  these  ways  is  the  best  | 


Persons  of  the  deepest  penetration  are  fuD  of 
doubt  and  perplexity ;  their  minds  are  undecided 
how  to  act,  lest  while  they  pursue  one  road, 
they  may  be  neglecting  another  which  might 
better  have  conducted  thom  to  their  proposed 
end. 

In  religion  the  case  is  different,  and,  in  this 
respect,  easy.  As  a  Christian  can  have  but  one 
object  in  view,  he  is  also  certain  there  is  but  one 
way  of  attaining  it  Where  there  is  but  one 
end,  it  prevents  Sn  possibility  of  choosing  wrong 
— where  there  is  but  one  road,  it  takes  away  aU 
perplexity  as  to  the  course  of  pursuit  That  we 
so  oflen  wander  wide  of  the  mark,  is  not  from 
any  want  of  plainness  in  the  path,  but  from  the 
perverseness  of  our  will  in  not  choosing  it, 
from  the  indolence  of  our  mind  in  not  following 
it  up. 

In  our  attachments  to  earthly  things^  even  the 
most  innocent,  there  is  always  a  danger  of  ex- 
cess ;  but  from  this  danger  we  are  here  perfectly 
exempt,  for  there  is  no  possibility  of  excess  in 
our  love  to  that  Being  who  has  demanded  ike 
xdHoU  heart.  This  peremptory  requisition  cuts 
off  all  debate.  Had  God  required  (mly  a  portion, 
even  were  it  a  large  portion,  we  might  be  puided 
in  settling  the  quantum.  We  mi^t  be  plotting 
how  large  a  part  we  might  venture  to  keep  back 
without  absolntely  foneiting  our  safety;  we 
might  be  hagglii^^  for  deduotionB,  bargaining 
for  abatements,  anube  perpetually  oomproraising 
with  our  Maker.  But  the  injunction  is  entire, 
the  command  is  definitive,  the  portion  is  unequi- 
vocaL  Thou^rh  it  is  so  compressed  in  the  ex. 
pression,  yet  it  is  so  expansive  and  ample  in  th» 
measure :  it  is  so  distinct  a  claim,  so  imperative 
a  requisition  of  aU  the  fiiculties  of  the  mmd  and 
strength;  oZZ  the  a£^tions  of  the  heart  and 
soul :  that  there  is  not  the  least  opening  left  fot 
litigation;  no  place  for  any. thing  bat  absolute 
unreserved  compliance.^ 

Every  thing  which  relates  to  God  is  infinite. 
We  must  therefiM-e  while  we  keep  our  hearts 
humble,  keep  onr  aims  high.  Our  highest  sei^ 
vices  indeed  are  but  finite,  imperfect  But  as 
God  b  unlimited  in  goodness,  be  aboal^  have 
our  unlimited  bve.  The  best  we  can  offer  is 
poor,  but  let  us  not  withhold  that  best  He  d^ 
serves  incomparably  more  than  we  have  to  giv& 
Let  us  not  give  him  less  than  all.  If  he  has  en- 
nobled our  corrupt  nature  with  spiritna]  afieo. 
tions,  let  us  not  refbse  their  noblest  aspirations, 
to  their  noblest  object  Let  him  not  behold  us 
so  prodigally  lavishing  our  afibctions  on  the 
meanest  of  his  bounties,  as  to  have  nothing  left 
for  himself.  As  the  standard  of  every  thing  in 
religion  is  high,  let  us  endeavour  to  act  in  it  with 
the  highest  intention  of  mind,  with  the  largest 
use  or  our  faculties.  Let  us  obey  him  with  the 
most  intense  love,  adore  him  with  the  most  fer- 
vent gratitude.  Let  us  *  praise  him  according 
to  his  excellent  greatness.'  Let  us  serve  him 
with  all  the  str^igth  of  our  capacity,  with  aU 
the  devotion  of  our  will 

Grace  being  a  new  principle  added  to  onr  na- 
tural  powers,  as  it  determines  the  desires  to  a 
higher  object,  so  it  adds  vigour  to  their  activity 
We  shall  best  prove  its  dominion  over  ns  by  de- 
siring to  exert  ourselves  in  the  cause  of  hMven 
with  the  same  energy  with  which  we  onoe  ex 
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•rCed  ouradvM  in  tb«  cause  of  the  world.  The 
world  wmi  too  little  to  fill  our  whole  capacity. 
Scaliger  lamented  how  much  was  lost  beoaose 
so  fine  a  poet  as  Clandian,  in  his  choice  of  a  sub- 
ject, wanted  matter  worthy  of  his  talent;  but  it 
IS  the  felicitjT  of  the  Christian  to  have  chosen  a 
theme  to  which  all  the  oowers  of  his  heart  and 
of  his  understanding  wul  be  found  inadequate. 
It  is  the  glory  of  religion  to  supply  an  object 
worthy  of  the  entire  oonseeration  of  every  power, 
&cnlty  and  affection  of  an  immaterial,  immortal 
beine* 


CHAP.  VIII. 

The  Hand  af  Ood  to  be  acknowledged  in  ihe 
daily  eireumetaneee  of  life.      s 

I#  we  would  indeed  love  God,  let  us  *  acquaint 
onrsekes  with  him.*  The  word  of  inspiration 
has  assured  us  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  *  be 
at  peace.*  As  we  cannot  lore  an  unknown  Grod, 
so  neither  can  we  know  him,  or  eren  approach 
toward  that  knowledge,  but  on  the  terms  which 
he  liimself -holds  out  to  us ;  neither  will  he  save 
us  but  in  the  method  which  he  himself  has  pre. 
icribed.  His  very  perfections^  the  just  objects 
of  our  adoration,  all  stand  in  the  way  of  crea- 
tores  so  guilty.  His  justice  is  the  flaming 
•word  which  excludes  us  fh>m  the  Paradise  we 
have  forfeited.  His  purity  is  so  opposed  to  our 
corruptions,  his  omnipotence  to  our  infirmity, 
his  wisdom  to  our  foUy,  that  had  we  not  to  plead 
Che  great  propitiation,  those  very  attributes  which 
ue  now  our  trust,  would  be  our  terror.  The 
most  opposite  images  of  human  conception,  the 
widest  extremes  of  human  language,  are  used 
tu  the  purpose  of  showing  what  God  is  to  us  in 
our  natnrsJ  state,  and  what  he  is  under  the 
Christian  dispensation.  The  *  consuming  fire* 
is  transformed  into  essential  love. 

But  as  we  cannot  find  out  the  Almighty  to 
perfoction,  so  we  cannot  love  him  with  that  pure 
flame,  which  animates  glorified  spirits.  But 
there  is  a  preliminary  acquaintance  with  him, 
an  initial  love  of  him,  for  which  he  has  furnish- 
ed us  with  means  bv  his  works,  by  his  word, 
and  by  his  Spirit  £ven  in  this  weak  and  bar- 
ren  soil  some  germs  will  shoot,  some  blossoms 
will  open,  of  tiut  celestial  plant,  which,  watered 
by  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  ripened  by  the  Sun 
of  righteousness,  will,  in  a  more  genial  clime, 
expand  into  the  fulness  of  perfection,  and  bear 
immortal  fruits  in  the  Paradise  of  God. 

A  person  of  a  cold  phlegmatic  temper,  who 
laments  that  he  wants  that  Tervor  in  his  love  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  which  is  apparent  in  more 
ardent  characters,  may  take  comfort,  if  he  find 
the  same  indifierence  respecting  his  worldly  at- 
tachments. But  if  his  afiections  are  intense  to- 
wcrds  the  perishable  things  of  earth,  while  they 
are  dead  to  such  as  are  spiritual,  it  does  not 
prove  that  he  is  destitute  of  passions,  but  only 
that  they  are  not  directed  to  the  proper  object 
!£,  however,  he  love  God  with  that  measure  of 
feeling  with  which  God  has  endowed  him,  he 
will  not  be  punished  or  rewarded  because  the 
stock  is  greater  or  smaller  than  that  of  some 
other  of  his  fellow  creatures. 


In  those  intervals  when  our  sense  of  divine 
things  is  weak  and  low,  we  must  not  give  way 
to  distrust,  but  warm  our  hearts  with  the  recol- 
lection of  our  best  moments.  Our  motives  to 
love  and  gratitude  are  not  now  diminbbed,  but 
our  spiritual  frame  is  lower,  our  natural  spirits 
are  weaker.  Where  there  b  languor  there  will 
be  discouragements.  But  we  must  not  desist 
*  Faint  yet  pursuing,'  must  be  the  Christian  s 
motto. 

There  is  more  merit  (if  ever  we  dare  apply  so 
arrogant  a  word  to  our  worthless  efforts)  in  per- 
severing under  depression  and  discomfort,  than 
in  the  happiest  flow  of  devotion,  when  the  tide 
of  health  and  spirito  runs  high.  Where  there 
is  less  gratification  there  is  more  disinterested- 
ness. We  ought  to  consider  it  as  a  cheering 
evidence,  that  our  love  may  be  equally  pure 
though  it  is  not  equally  fervent,  when  we  persist 
in  serving  our  heavenly  Father  with  the  same 
constancy,  though  it  may  please  him  to  with, 
draw  from  us  the  same  consolations.  Perse- 
verance may  bring  us  to  the  very  dispositions 
the  absence  of  which  we  are  lamenUng — *0 
tarry  thou  the  Lord's  leisure,  be  strong  and  ho 
shaU  comfort  thy  heart* 

We  are  too  ready  to  imagine  that  we  are  reli- 
gious, because  we  know  something  of  religion. 
We  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  pious  sentimente 
we  read,  and  we  talk  as  if  the  thoughte  of  other 
men's  heads  were  really  the  feelings  of  our  own 
hearts.  But  piety  has  not  ito  seat  in  the  memo- 
ry,  but  in  the  afiections,  for  whie^  however  the 
memory  is  an  excellent  purveyor,  though  a  bad 
substitute.  Instead  of  an  undfle  elation  of  heart 
when  we  peruse  some  of  the  pealmisfs  beautiful 
effusions,  we  should  feel  a  deep  self-abasement 
at  the  reflection,  that  however  our  case  may 
sometimes  resemble  his,  yet  how  inapplicable  to 
our  hearto  art  the  ardent  expressions  of  his  re- 
pentance,  the  overflowing  of  his  gratitude,  the 
depth  of  his  submission,  the  entireness  of  his 
seff-dedication,  the  fervour  of  his  love.  But  be 
who  indeed  can  once  say  with  him,  *  Thou  art 
my  portion,*  will,  like  him,  surrender  himself 
unreservedly  to  his  service. 

It  is  important  that  we  never  suffer  our  fiiith, 
any  more  than  our  love,  to  be  depressed  or  ele- 
vated, by  mistaking  for  ito  own  operations,  the 
ramblings  of  a  busy  imagination.  The  steady 
principle  of  faith  must  not  look  for  ito  character 
to  the  vagaries  of  a  mutoble  and  fantesiio  fancv 
— La  foUe  de  la  Maieon^  as  slie  has  been  well 
denominated.  Faith  which  has  once  fixed  her 
foot  on  the  immutoble  Rock  of  Ages,  fastened 
her  firm  eye  on  the  Cross,  and  stretched  out  her 
triumphant  hand  to  seize  the  promised  crown, 
will  not  suffer  her  stebilitjr  to  depend  on  this 
ever-shtfUng  faculty ;  she  will  not  be  driven  to 
despair  by  Uie  Uaekest  shades  of  its  pencil,  nor 
be  betrayed  into  a  careless  security,  by  ite  most 
flattering  and  vivid  colours. 

One  cause  of  the  fluctuations  of  our  faith  is, 
that  we  are  too  ready  to  jjdge  the  Almighty  by 
our  own  low  stendard.  We  iudjg^e  him  not  by 
his  own  declarations  of  what  he  is,  and  what  lie 
will  do,  but  by  our  own  feelings  and  practices. 
We  ourselves  are  too  little  disposed  to  forgive 
those  who  have  offended  us.  We  therefore 
conclude  that  God  cannot  pardon  our  offences 
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We  suspect  him  to  be  implacable,  because  we 
are  apt  to  be  se,  and  we  are  miwiUing  to  believe 
that  he  can  pass  by  injories,  because  we  find 
it  so  hard  to  do  it    When  we  do  forgive,  it  is 

Srudgincfly  and  superficially ;  we  therefore  infbr 
lat  God  cannot  forgive  freely  and  fully.    We 
make  a  hypocritical  distinction  between  for- 

giving  and  forgetting  injuries.  Qod  clears  away 
le  score  when  he  grants  the  pardon.  He  does 
not  only  say,  *  thy  sins  and  thy  iniquities  will 
I  forgive,*  but  *  I  will  remember  them  no  more.' 

We  are  disposed  to  urge  the  smallness  of  our 
offences,  as  a  plea  for  their  forgiveness ;  whereas 
God  to  exhibit  the  boundlessness  of  his  own 
mercy,  has  taught  us  to  allege  a  plea  directly 
contrary — *  Lord,  pardon  my  iniquity,  fbr  it  is 

reaW    To  natural  reason  thb  argument  of 

*avid  is  most  extraordinary.  But  while  he 
felt  that  the  greatness  of  his  own  iniquity  left 
him  no  resource,  but  iu  the  mercy  of  God,  he 
felt  that  God*8  mercy  was  greater  even  than  his 
own  sin.  What  a  large,  what  a  magnificent 
idea  does  it  give  us  of  the  divine  power  and  good- 
ness, that  the  believer,  instead  of  pleading  the 
smallness  of  his  own  offences  as  a  motive  fbr 
pardon,  pleads  only  the  abundance  of  the  divine 
compassion ! 

We  are  told  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
to  '  seek  God.'  We  assent  to  the  truth  of  the 
proposition.  Yet  it  would  be  less  irksome  to 
corrupt  nature,  in  pursuit  of  this  knowledge,  to 
;o  a  pilgrimage  to  distant  landt,  than  to  seek 
tim  within  o£  own  hearts.  Our  own  heart  is 
the  true  terra  inf^gnitia ,'  a  land  more  fbreifn 
and  unknown  to  us,  then  the  regions  of  the  pouir 
eircle.  Yet  that  heart  is  the  place,  in  which  an 
acquaintance  with  God  must  be  sought  It  is 
there  we  roust  worship  him,  if  we  would  Wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

But,  alas  I  the  heart  is  not  the  home  of  a 
worldly  man,  it  is  scarcely  the  home  of  a  Chris- 
tian. If  business  and  pleasure  are  the  natural 
element  of  the  generality — a  dreary  vacuity, 
sloth  and  insensibility,  too  often  worse  tiian  both, 
disincline,  disqualify  too  many  Christians  fbr 
the  pursuit 

I  have  observed,  and  I  think  I  have  heard 
others  observe,  that  a  common  beggar  had 
rather  screen  himself  under  the  wall  of  a  church- 
yard, if  overtaken  by  a  shower  of  rain,  though 
the  church  door  stand  invitingly  open,  than  take 
shelter  within  it,  while  divine  service  is  per- 
forming.  It  is  a  less  annoyance  to  him  to  be 
drenched  with  the  storm,  ^an  to  enjoy  the  con- 
venience of  a  shelter  and  a  seat,  if  he  must  en- 
joy them  at  the  heavy  price  of  listening  to  the 
sermon. 

While  we  condemn  the  beggar,  let  us  look 
into  our  own  hearts ;  happy  if  we  cannot  there 
detect  somewhat  of  the  same  indolence,  indis- 
poscdness,  and  distaste  to  serious  things !  Hap- 
py, if  we  do  not  find,  that  we  prefer  not  only 
our  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  but,  I  had  almost 
said,  our  very  pains,  and  vexations,  and  incon- 
veniences, to  communing  with  our  Maker! 
^^??J%  if  we  had  not  rather  be  absorbed  in  our 
petty  cares,  and  little  disturbances,  provided  we 
can  contrive  to  make  them  the  means  of  occupy- 
ing our  thoughts,  filling  up  our  minds,  and 
drawing  them  away  from  that  devout  inter- 


course, which  demands  the  lit^riieat  eieretsa  of 
our  rational  powers,  the  highest  elevation  of  oar 
spiritual  afi^tions  !  Is  it  not  to  be  apprehended, 
tnat  the  dread  of  being  driven  to  this  sacred  iiw 
tercourse  is  one  grand  cause  of  that  aetivity  and 
restlessness,  which  sets  the  world  in  such  per- 
petual motion? 

Though  we  are  read^  to  dipreaB  a  general 
sense  of  our  confidence  in  Almighty  gtMdness, 
yet  what  definite  meaning  do  we  annex  to  the 
expression  ?  What  practi<»l  evidencee  have  wo 
to  produce,  that  we  really  do  trust  him  7  Doea 
this  trust  deliver  us  from  worldly  anxiety  ?  Does 
it  exonerate  us  from  the  same  perturbation  of 
spirits,  which  those  endure  who  make  no  such 
profession  7  Does  it  relieve  the  mind  from  doubt 
and  distrust  7  Does  it  tranquillize  the  troubled 
heart,  does  it  regulate  its  disorders,  and  com- 
pose its  fluctuations?  Does  it  sooth  us  under 
irritation  ?  Does  it  support  under  trials  7  Does 
it  fortify  us  against  temptations  7  Does  it  lead 
us  to  repose  a  fbH  confidence  in  that  Being 
whom  we  prolbss  to  trust  7  Does  it  produce  in 
us,  *  that  work  of  righteousnesa,  which  b  peace,' 
that  efi^  of  righteousness,  whidi  is  'quietnesi 
and  ai»urance  fbr  ever  1'  Do  we  commit  our- 
selves and  our  concerns  to  Ood  in  word,  or  in 
redity?  Does  this  implicit  vsKance  simplify 
our  desires?  Does  it  induce  tts  to  credit  thia 
testimony  of  his  word  and  the  promises  of  bit 
Clospel  7  Do  we  not  even  entertain  some  seeret 
suspicions  of  his  faithfldness  and  truth  in  our 
hearts,  when  we  persuade  others  and  try  to  per^ 
suade  ourselves  that  we  unreeertedly  trust  hioi. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  endeavoured  to 
iUustrate  our  want  of  bve  to  God,  by  our  noA 
being  as  forward  to  vindUtae  the  divine  condoct 
as  to  justify  that  of  an  acquaintance.  The  same 
illustration  may  express  our  reluctanoe  to  tnul 
in  God.  If  a  tried  fViend  engage  to  do  us  a 
kindness,  though  he  may  not  think  it  neccessary 
to  explain  the  particular  manner  in  which  » 
intends  to  do  it,  we  repose  on  his  word.  Assur- 
ed of  the  result,  we  are  ndther  very  inqnisitifo 
about  the  mode  nor  the  detaiL  But  do  we  treat 
our  Almighty  fKend  with  the  aame  liberal  eoii- 
fidence?  Are  we  not  murmuring  because  we 
cannot  see  aU  the  process  of  his  administratioB, 
and  fbUow  his  movements  step  by  step  7  Do  we 
wait  the  development  of  his  (dan,  in  full  assur- 
ance that  the  issue  will  be  ultimately  goqd? 
Do  we  trust  that  he  is  ae  abundantly  wiHin^  as 
able,  to  do  more  fbr  us  than  we  eon  aak  or  thmk, 
if  by  our  suspicions  we  do  not  oflfend  him,  if  by 
our  infidelity  we  do  not  provoke  iiim  1  In  short, 
do  we  not  think  ourselves  utterly  undone,  when 
we  have  only  but  Providenoe  lo  tarust  to  ? 

We  are  perhaps  ready  enough  to  aoknowledce 
God  in  our  mercies,  nay,  we  conftas  him  in  the 
ordinary  enjoyrnents  of  lifb.  In  some  of  these 
common  mercies,  as  in  a  bright  day,  a  refresh- 
ing shower,  a  del])|rhtful  scenery,  a  kind  of  sen- 
sitive pleasure,  an  hilarity  of  spirits,  a  sort  of 
animal  enjoyment,  though  of  a  refined  nature, 
mixes  itself  with  our  devotional  feelings  ;  and 
though  we  confbss  and  adoro  the  iKiuntifbl 
Giver,  we  db  it  with  a  little  mixture  of  self-com- 
placency, and  of  human  gratification*  which  he 
pardons  and  accepts. 

But  we  must  look  fbr  him  in  scenes  less  aai 
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iMt]D|r,  we  must  toknowkd^  him  oo  occa- 
■ioiuMBA  exhilaratiDg,  leas  tensifajy  mtif^ing. 
It  is  not  only  in  his  promises  that  Godmanifests 
his  mercy.  His  threateoinffs  aro  proofii  of  the 
■amo  compassionate  love.  He  threatens,  not  to 
ponish,  but  by  the  warning,  to  snatch  from  the 
'pnniahment 

We  may  also  trace  marks  of  his  hand,  not 
only  in  the  awlul  visitations  of  Ufii,  not  only  in 
the  severer  dispensations  of  his  providence,  bat 
in  vexations  so  trivial  that  we  diould  hesitate  to 
■aspect  that  they  are  providential  appointments, 
did  we  not  know  that  our  daily  life  is  made  op 
ot  unimportant  circumstances  rather  than  of 
great  events.  As  they  are,  however,  of  soffi- 
cient  importance  to  exercise  the  Christian  tem- 
pers and  affections,  we  may  trace  the  hand  of 
our  heavenly  Father  in  those  dai^  little  disap- 
pointments and  hourly  vexations,  which  occur 
even  in  the  most  prosperous  state,  and  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  eonditbn  of  humanity. 
— We  must  trace  that  same  benefipent  hand, 
secretly  at  work  fi>r  our  purification,  our  cor- 
rection, our  weaning  Gtom  life ;  in  the  imper- 
fbctions  and  disagreeahlenesa  of  those  who  mav 
be  about  us ;  in  the  perverseness  o€  those  with 
whom  we  transact  business,  and  in  those  inter- 
ruptions which  break  in  upon  our  fiivouritA  eu- 
gagements. 

We  are  perhaps  too  much  addicted  to  our  in- 
nocont  delights,  or  we  are  too  fond  of  our  leisure, 
of  our  learned,  even  of  our  religious  leisure. 
But  while  weaay  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here, 
the  divine  vision  is  withdravm,  and  we  are  com- 

EUed  to  come  down  ftom  the  mount  Or,  per- 
pe,  we  do  not  improve  our  retirement  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  granted,  and  to  which 
we  had  resolved  to  devote  it,  and  our  time  is 
broken  in  upon  to  make  us  more  sensible  of  its 
value.  Or  we  feel  a  complacency  in  our  leisnr^ 
a  pride  in  our  books ;  perhaps  we  foel  proud  of 
the  gxKj^  things  we  are  intending  to  say,  or  me- 
ditating to  write,  or  preparing  to  do.  A  check 
is  necessary,  yet  it  is  given  in  a  way  almost  im- 
perceptible.  The  hand  that  gives  it  is  unseen, 
18  unsuspected,  yet  it  is  the  same  gracious  hand 
which  directs  tbe  more  important  events  of  lifo. 
An  importunate  application,  a  disqualifying, 
though  not  severe  indisposition,  a  family  avoca- 
tion, a  letter  important  to^  the  writer,  but  un- 
seasonable to  us,  breaks  in  on  oqr  projected 
privacy ;  calls  us  to  a  sacrifice  of  our  inclination, 
to  a  renunciation  of  our  own  wUl^  These  inces- 
stet  trials  of  temper,  if  well  improved,  may  be 
more  salutar^r  to  the  mind,  than  the  finest  pas- 
sage we  had  intended  to  read,  or  tbe  subUmest 
tantiment  we  had  fkncied  we  should  write. 

Instead  then  of  going  in  search  of  great  mor- 
tifications, as  a  certain  class  of  pious  writers 
recommend,  let  us  cheerfully  bear  and  diligently 
improve  these  inferior  trials  which  God  pre- 
pares  for  us.  Submission  to  a  cross  which  he 
mflicts,  to  a  disappointment  which  he  sends,  to  a 
ooDtradiction  of  our  self-love,  whidi  he  appoints, 
is  a  far  better  exercise  than  great  penances  of 
our  own  choosing.  Perpetual  conquests  over  im- 
patience, ill-temper,  and  self-will,  indicate  a  bet- 
ter  spirit  than  any  self-imposed  mortification. 
We  may  traverse  oceans,  and  scale  mountains 
m  uncommanded  pUFrimages,  witnout  pleasing 


God }  we  may  please  him  without  any  other  es* 
ertion  than  by  crossing  our  own  wilL 
^  Perhaps  you  had  be^  busying  your  imagine* 
tion  with  some  projected  scheme,  not  only  law- 
ful, but  laudable.  The  design  was  radically 
good,  but  tbe  supposed  value  of  your  own 
e^eacy,  might  too  much  interfere,  might  a  little 
taint  the  purity  of  your  best  intentions.  The 
motives  were  so  mixed  that  it  was  difficult  to 
separate  them.  Sudden  sickness  obstructed  the 
design.  You  aaturally  lament  the  fiiilnre,  not 
perceiving  that,  however  good  the  work  might 
be  for  others,  the  sickness  was  better  for  your- 
self. An  act  of  charity  was  in  your  intention, 
but  God  saw  that  yonr  soul  requited  the  exercise 
of  a  more  difficult  virtue ;  that  humility  and  re- 
signation^  that  the  patience,  acquiescence,  and 
contrition  of  a  sick  bed»  vFere  more  necessary 
for^o.  He  accepts  the  meditated  work  as  far 
as  It  was  designed  for  his  glory»  bat  he  calls 
his  servant  to  other  duUes,  wmch  were  more 
salutary  for  him,  and  of  which  the  master  was 
the  better  judge.  He  sets  aside  his  work,  and 
orders  him  to  wait,  the  more  difficult  part  of 
his  task.  As  far  as  your  motive  was  pure,  you 
will  receive  the  reward  of  your  unperformed 
charily,  though  not  the  gratification  of  the  per- 
formance. If  it  was  not  pure,  you  are  rescued 
from  the  danger  attending  a  right  action  per- 
formed on  a  worldly  principle.  You  may  be 
the  better  Christian  though  one  good  deed  is 
subtracted  from  your  catalogue. 

By  a  life  of  activity  and  usefulness,  you  bad 
perliaps  attracted  the  puUic  esteem. — ^An  ani 
mal  activity  had  partly  stimulated  j^our  exer 
tions.  The  love  of  reputation  begins  to  mix 
itself  with  vour  better  motives.  You  do  not,  it 
is  presumed,  act  entirely  or  chiefly  for  humas 
applause ;  but  you  are  too  sensible  to  it  It  is  a 
delicious  poison  which  begins  to  infuse  itself 
into  your  purest  cup.  You  acknowledge  indeed 
the  sublimity  of  higher  motives,  but  do  you 
never  feel  that,  separated  from  this  accompani. 
ment  of  self;  they  would  be  too  abstracteo,  too 
speculative,  and  might  become  too  little  produo* 
tive  both  of  activity  and  of  sensible  ^atifica* 
tioQ  7  Yon  begin  to  ibel  the  human  incentive 
necessary,  and  your  spirits  would  flag  if  it  were 
withdrawn. 

This  sensibility  to  praise  would  gradually 
tarnish  the  purity  of  your  best  actmns.  Hie 
who  sees  your  heart,  as  well  as  your  works, 
mercifuIlT  snatches  you  from  the  perils  of  pros- 
perity.  Malice  is  awakened.  Youi  most  meri- 
torious actions  are  ascribed  to  the  most  corrupt 
motives.  You  are  attacked  just  where  your 
character  is  least  vulnerable.  The  enemies 
whom  your  success  raised  up,  are  raised  up  by 
God,  less  to  punish  than  to  save  yon.  We  are 
far  from  meaning  that  he  can  ever  be  the  author 
of  evil;  he  does  not  excite  or  approve  the  ca- 
lumny, but  he  uses  your  oJumniators  asinstru 
ments  of  your  purifilcation.  Your  fame  was  too 
dear  to  jou.  It  is  a  costlv  sacrifice,  but  God 
requires  it  It  must  be  o£tered  upw  You  would 
^ladlv  compound  for  any,  for  every  other  offisr- 
mg,  but  this  is  the  ororing  he  chooses:  and 
whUe  he  graciously  continues  to  employ  you 
for  his  glory,  he  thus  teaches  you  to  renounce 
your  own.    He  sends  this  trial  os^a  test,  b% 
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which  yod  are  to  try  yourselfi  He  thiui  iiuitriictfl 
you  Dot  to  abandon  your  Christian  exertions,  but 
to  elevate  the  principle  which  inspired  them^  to 
defecate  it  from  ail  impore  odmizttires. 

By  thos  stripping  the  most  engagingr  employ- 
ments of  this  dangerous  delight,  by  infUsing 
some  drops  of  salutary  bitterness  into  our  sweet- 
est draught,  by  some  of  these  illHasted  but  whole, 
some  mercies,  he  graciously  compels  us  to  re. 
turn  to  himself.  By  taking  away  the  stays  by 
which  we  are  perpetually  propping  up  our  fVail 
delights,  they  fall  to  the  ground.  We  are  as  it 
were  driven  back  to  Him,  who  condescends  to 
receive  us,  after  we  have  tried  every  thing  else, 
and  after  every  thing  else  has  failed  us,  and 
though  he  knows  we  should  not  have  returned 
to  Him  if  every  thing  else  had  not  failed  us.  He 
makes  us  feel  our  weakness,  that  we  may  have 
recourse  to  his  strength ;  he  makes  us  sensible 
of  our  hitherto  unperceived  sins,  that  we  may 
take  refuge  in  his  everlasting  compassion 


^   CHAP.  IX. 

ChristianUy  Unii>er9dl  in  iU  Reftt!miumB4. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  peoj^e  get  rid  of  some 
of  the  most  awful  injunctions,  and  emancipate 
themselves  from  some  of  the  most  solemn  re. 

auisitions  of  Scripture,  by  affecting  to  believe 
lat  they  do  not  apply  to  them.  They  consider 
them  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  first  age 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  individuals  to  whom 
they  were  immediately  addressed;  consequently 
the  necessity  to  observe  them  does  not  extend  to 
persons  under  an  established  Christianity,  to 
hereditary  Christians. 

These  exceptions  are  particularly  applied  to 
some  of  the  leading  doctrines,  so  forcibly  and 
repeatedly  pressed  in  the  Epistles.  The  reason- 
ers  endeavour  to  persuade  themselves  tiiat  it  was 
only  the  Ephesians,  *  who  are  dead  in  trespasses 
tnd  sins* — that  it  was  only  the  Galatians  who 
are  enjoined  '  not  to  fblfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh* — 
that  it  was  only  the  Philippians  who  were  *  one. 
mies  to  the  cross  of  Christ*  They  shelter  them- 
selves  under  the  comfortable  assurances  of  a 
geographical  security.  As  they  know  that  the^ 
are  neither  Ephesians,  Galatians,  nor  Philippi- 
ans, they  have  of  course  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  reproofs,  expostulations,  or  threatenings 
which  were  originally  directed  to  the  converts 
among  those  people.  They  console  themselves 
with  the  belief  that  it  was  only  ihesb  pagans 
who  *  walked  according  to  the  course  of  this 
world* — who  were  *  strangers  from  the  covenants 
of  promise* — and  who  were '  without  Grod  in  the 
world.' 

But  these  self-satisfied  critics  would  do  well 
to  learn  that  not  onljr  •  circumcision  or  uncir- 
cumcision,* — but  baptism  or  no  baptism  *  avail- 
eth  nothing,*  (I  ^mean  as  a  mere  form)  *  but  a 
new  creature.'  An  irreligious  professorof  Chris- 
tianity is  as  much  » a  stranger  and  foreigner,  as 
a  heathen ;  he  is  no  more  *  a  fellow  citizen  of 
the  8aint8,»  and  of  the  household  of  God  than  a 
Colosian  or  Galatian  was,  before  the  Christian 
dispensation  had  reached  them. 
But  the  persons  to  whom  the  Apostles  preach- 


ed  had,  before  their  convetsion  no  vices  to  which 
we  are  not  liable,  they  had  certainly  difficulties 
af^wards  from  which  we  are  happily  exempt 
There  were  indeed  differences  between  them 
and  us  in  external  situation,  in  local  circum. 
stances,  references  which  we  ought  certainly  to 
take  into  the  account  in  jMrusin^  the  episUev 
We  allow  that  they  were  immediately,  but  w« 
do  not  allow  that  they  were  exclusively,  appli. 
cable  to  them.  It  would  have  been  too  limited 
an  object  for  inspiration  to  have  confined  its  in- 
structions to  any  one  period,  when  its  purpose 
was  the  conversion  and  instruction  of  the  whole 
unborn  world.  That  these  converts  were  mira- 
culously *  called  out  of  darkness  into  the  mavel. 
lous  light  of  the  gospel' — ^that  they  were  changed 
firom  gross  blindness  to  a  rapid  illumination — 
that  the  embracing  the  new  faith  exposed  them 
to  persecution,  reproach  and  ignominy — that  the 
few  had  to  struggle  against  the  world — that 
laws,  priucipalitietf  and  powers  which  support 
our  ftjth  opposed  theirs — these  are  distinctions 
of  which  we  ought  not  to  lose  eight :  nor  should 
we  forget  that  not  only  all  the  disadvantages  lay 
on  their  side  in  this  antecedent  condition,  but 
that  also  all  the  superiority  lies  on  ours  in  that 
which  is  subsequent 

But  however  the  condition  of  the  external 
state  of  the  Church  might  difiS^r,  there  can  be  no 
necessity  for  any  difference  in  the  interior  state 
of  the  individual  Christian.  On  whatever  high 
principles  of  devotedness  to  God  and  love  to  man 
they  were  called  to  act,  we  are  called  to  act  on 
precisely  the  same.  If  their  faith  was  called  to 
more  painful  exertions,  if  their  self^lenial  to 
harder  sacrifices,  if  their  renunciation  of  earthly 
thin^  to  severer  trials,  let  us  thankfully  remem- 
her  Oils  would  naturally  be  the  case  at  the  first 
introduction  of  a  religion  which  had  to  combat 
with  the  pride,  prejudices  and  enmity,  of  corrupt 
nature,  invested  with  temporal  power: — ^That 
the  hostile  party  would  not  fail  to  perceive  how 
much  the  new  religion  opposed  itself  to  their 
corruptions,  and  that  it  was  introducin|r  a  spirit 
which  was  in  direct  and  avowed  hostihty  to  the 
spirit  of  the  world. 

But  while  we  are  deeply  thankful  for  the  di. 
roinished  difficulties  of  an  established  faith,  let 
us  never  forget  that  Christianity  allows  of  no  di- 
minution  in  the  temper,  of  no  abatement  in  the 
spirtt,  which  constituted  a  Christian  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  church. 

Christianity  is  precisely  the  same  religion 
now  as  it  was  when  our  Saviour  was  upon  earth 
The  spirit  of  the  world  is  exactly  the  same  now 
as  it  was  then.    Anfl  if  the  most  eminent  of  the 
apostles,  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  in- 
spiration were  driven  to  lament  their  cooflictii 
with  their  own  corrupt  nature,  the  power  of 
temptetion,  combining  with  their  natural  pro* 
pensities  to  evil,  how  can  we  e^xpect  that  a  lower 
faith,  a  slackened  zeal,  an  abated  diligence,  and 
an  inferior  holiness  will  be  accepted  in  vs  f    Be- 
lievers then  were  not  called  to  hi^rher  degress  of 
purity,  to  a  more  elevated  devotion,  to  a  deeper 
humility,  to  greater  rectitude,  patience  and  mn 
cerity,  than  thd|y  are  called  to  in  the  age  in 
whicn  we  live.    The  promises  are  not  limited 
to  the  period  in  which  they  were  made,  the  aid 
of  the  Spirit  is  not  confined  to  thoee  qn  whom  it 
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WM  first  poared  out  It  was  expressly  declared 
by  St  Peter  on  its  first  efiusion,  to  be  promised 
■ot  only  *  to  them  and  their  children,  but  to  all 
who  were  afar  off,  even  to  as  many  as  the  Lord 
their  God  should  call.* 

If  then  the  same  salvation  be  now  offered  as 
was  offered  at  first,  is  it  not  obvious  that  it  most 
be  worked  oat  in  the  same  way  7  And  as  the 
same  Gospel  retains  the  same  authority  in  all 
a^s,  so  does  it  maintain  the  same  universality 
among  all  ranks.  Christianity  has  no  b^-laws, 
no  particular  exemptions,  no  individual  immu- 
nities. That  there  is  no  appn^riate  way  of  at- 
taining salvation  ibr  a  prince  or  a  philosopher, 
'  is  probably  one  reason  why  greatness  and  wis- 
dom  have  so  oflen  rejected  it  But  if  rank  can- 
not  plead  its  privileges,  genius  cannot  claim  its 
distinctions.  That  Christianity  does  not  owe 
i\B  sQccess  to  the  arts  of  rhetoric  or  the  sophistry 
of  the  schools,  but  that  God  intended  by  it  *  to 
make  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world,'  actually 
explains  why  '  the  disputers  of  this  world*  have 
always  been  its  enemies. 

It  would  have  been  unworthy  of  the  infinite 
God  to  have  imparted  a  partial  religion.  There 
is  but  one  *  gate,*  and  that  a  *  strait*  one ;  but 
one  '  way,*  and  that  a  *  narrow*  one ;  there  is 
but  one  salvation  and  that  a  common  one.  The 
Gospel  enjoins  the  same  principles  of  love  and 
obedience  on  all  of  every  condition ;  ofifers  the 
same  aids  under  the  same  exigencies ;  the  same 
suppcrtB  under  all  trials ;  the  same  pardon  to  all 
penitents;  the  same  Saviour  to  all  believers; 
the  same  rewards  to  all  who  '  endure  to  the  end.* 
The  temptations  of  one  condition  and  the  trials 
of  another  may  call  fiir  the  exercise  of  di^rent 
qualities,  for  the  performance  of  different  duties, 
but  the  same  personal  hoUness  is  enjoined  on 
alL  External  acts  of  virtue  may  be  promoted 
by  some  circumstances,  and  impeded  by  others, 
but  the  graces  of  inward  piety  are  of  universal 
finrce,  are  of  eternal  obligation. 

The  universality  of  its  requisitions  is  one  of 
Its  most  distinguishing  characteristics.  In  the 
pagan  world  it  seemM  sufficient  that  a  few  ex- 
alted spirits,  a  few  fine  geniuses  should  soar  to 
a  vast  superiority  above  the  mass ;  but  it  was 
never  expected  that  the  mob  of  Rome  or  Athens, 
should  aspire  to  any  religious  sentiments  or  feel- 
ings in  common  with  Socrates  or  Epictetus.  I 
say  religious  sentiments,  because  in  matters  of 
taste  the  distinctions  were  less  striking,  for  the 
mob  of  Athens  were  competent  critics  in  the 
dramatic  art,  while  they  were  sunk  in  the  most 
stupid  and  degrading  idolatry.  As  to  those  of  a 
higher  class,  while  no  subjeot  in  science,  oris  or 
learning  was  too  lofty  or  too  al)stru8e  for  their 
aoqubition,  no  object  in  nature  was  too  low,  no 
conception  of  a  dfepraved  imagrination  was  too 
impure  for  their  worship.  While  the  civil  and 
political  wisdom  of  the  Romans  was  carried  to 
such  perfection  that  their  code  of  laws  has  still 
a  place  in  the  most  enlightened  countries,  their 
deplorably  gross  superstitions,  rank  them  in 
point  of  relig  ion  with  the  savages  of  Africa.  It 
shows  how  Tittle  a  way  that  reason,  which  ma- 
nifeeted  itself  with  such  unrivalled  vigour  in 
their  poets,  orators  and  historians,  as  to  make 
them  still  models  to  ours,  could  go  in  what  re- 
lated to  religion,  when  these  polished  people,  in 


the  objects  of  their  worship,  are  only  on  a  par 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite. 

It  furnishes  the  most  incontrovertible  proof 
that  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  Grod,  that  it 
was  at  the  very  time,  and  in  the  very  country, 
in  which  knowledge  and  taste  has  attained  their 
utmost  perfection,  when  the  porch  and  the  aca- 
demy had  given  laws  to  human  intellect,  that 
atheism  first  assumed  a  shape,  and  estatlished 
itself  into  a  school  of  philosophy.  It  was  at  the 
moment  when  the  mental  powers  were  carried 
to  the  hiflrhest  pitch  in  Greece,  that  it  was  settled 
as  an  infiillible  truth  in  this  philosophy,  that  the 
senses  toere  the  Mghett  natural  light  of  mankind. 
It  was  in  the  most  enlightened  age  of  Rome  that 
this  atheistical  philosophy  was  transplanted 
thither,  and  that  one  of  her  most  elegant  poets 
adopted  it,  and  rendered  popular  by  the  bewitch, 
ing  graces  of  his  verse. 

It  seems  as  if  the  most  accomplished  nations 
stood  in  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  light  of 
Revelation ;  for  it  was  not  to  the  dark  and  stupid 
corners  of  the  earth  that  the  apostles  had  their 
earliest  missions.  One  of  St  Paul's  first  and 
noblest  expositions  of  Christian  truth  was  made 
before  the  most  august  deliberative  assembly  in 
the  world,  thoagh,  by  the  n^ay,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  more  than  one  member  of  the  Areopa- 
gus was  converted.  In  Rome,  some  of  the  apos- 
tle*s  earliest  converts  belonged  to  the  imperial 
palace.  It  was  to  the  metropolis  of  cultivated 
Italy,  it  was  to  the  *  regions  of  Achaia,*  to  the 
opulent  and  luxurious  city  of  Corinth,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  barbarous  countries  of  the  unci- 
vilized world,  that  some  of  his  first  epistles  were 
addressed. 

Even  natural  religion  was  little  understood  by 
those  who  professed  it ;  it  was  full  of  obscurity 
till  viewed  by  the  clear  light  of  the  Gospel.  Not 
only  natural  religion  remained  to  be  clearly 
comprehended,  but  reason  itself  remained  to  be 
carried  to  its  highest  pitch  in  the  countries 
where  Revelation  is  profbssed.  Natural  Reli- 
gion could  not  see  itself  by  its  own  light.  Reason 
could  not  extricate  itself  from  the  labyrinth  of 
error  and  ignorance  in  which  false  religion  had 
involved  the  world.  Grace  has  raised  Nature. 
Revelation  has  given  a  lift  to  Reason,  and  taught 
her  to  despise  me  follies  and  corruptions  which 
obscured  her  brightness.  If  nature  is  now  deli- 
vered  from  darkness,  it  was  the  helping  hand 
of  Revelation  which  raised  her  from  the  rubbish 
in  which  she  lay  buried. 

Christianity  has  not  only  given  us  right  con- 
ceptions  of  God,  of  his  holiness,  of  the  way  in 
which  he  will  be  worshipped ;  it  has  not  only 
given  us  principles  to  promote  our  happiness 
here,  and  to  insure  it  hereafter ;  but  it  has  really 
taufi^ht  us  what  a  proud  philosophy  arrogrates  to  • 
itself,  the  right  use  of  reason.  It  has  given  us 
those  principles  of  examining  and  judging,  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  determine  on  the  ab. 
surdity  of  false  religions.  *  For  to  what  else 
can  it  be  ascribed,*  says  the  sagacious  bishop 
Sherlock,  *  that  in  every  nation  Uiat  names  the 
name  of  Christ,  even  reason  and  nature  see  and 
condemn  the  follies,  to  which  others  ore  still, 
for  want  of  the  same  help,  held  in  subjection  ?* 

Allowing  however  that  Plato  and  Antonius 
seemed  to  have  been  taught  of  hevE^n,  yet  the 
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object  for  which  we  contend  ii,  that  «no  proyi- 
sion  was  made  for  the  vo^ar.  While  a  feint 
ray  shone  on  the  page  of  philosophy*  the  people 
were  involved  in  darkness  which  might  be  felt 
The  million  were  left  to  live  without  knowledge, 
and  to  die  without  hope>  For  what  knowledge 
or  what  hope  would  be  acquired  from  the  pre- 
posterous, though  amusing,  and  in  many  re- 
spects elegant  mythology,  whioh  they  might 
pick  up  in  their  poets,  the  belief  of  which  seem- 
ed  to  be  confined  to  the  populace. 

But  there  was  no  common  principle  of  hope 
or  fear,  of  faith  or  practice ;  no  motive  of  conso- 
lation, no  bond  of  charity,  no  communion  of 
everlaBtinsf  interest,  no  reversionary  equality 
between  the  wise  and  the  if^orant,  the  master 
and  the  slave,  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian. 

A  religion  was  wanted  which  should  be  of 
general  application.  Christianity  happily  ac- 
commodated itself  to  the  common  exigencies.  It 
furnished  an  adequate  supply  to  the  universal 
want  Instead  of  perpetual  but  unexpiating  sa- 
crifices to  appease  imaginary  deities, 

Gods,  sacb  as  guilt  outkes  wekome. 

It  presents  *one  oblation  once  offered,  a  full, 
perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and 
satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.*  It 
presents  one  consistent  scheme  of  morals  grow- 
mg  out  of  one  uniform  system  of  doctrines ;  one 
perfect  rule  of  practice,  depending  on  one  prin. 
ciple  of  fiiith ;  it  offers  grace  to  direct  the  one 
and  to  assist  the  other.  It  encircles  the  whole 
sphere  of  duty  with  the  broad  and  golden  zone 
of  coalescing  charity,  stamped  with  the  inscrip- 
tion *  a  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you, 
that  you  love  one  another.*  Christianity  instead 
of  destroying  the  distinctions  of  rank,  or  break- 
ing  in  on  the  regulations  of  society,  by  this  uni- 
versal precept,  furnishes  new  fences  to  its  order, 
additional  security  to  its  repose,  and  fi'esh 
strength  to  its  subordinations. 

Were  this  command,  so  inevitably  productive 
of  that  peculiarly  Christian  injunction  of  *  doing 
to  others  as  we  would  thev  should  do  unto  us,* 
uniformly  observed,  the  whole  frame  of  society 
would  be  cemented  and  consolidated  into  one 
indissoluble  bond  of  universal  brotherhood.  This 
divinely  enacted  law  is  the  seminal  principle  of 
justice,  charity,  patience,  forbearance,  in  short, 
of  all  social  virtue.  That  it  does  not  produce 
these  excellent  effects,  is  not  owing  to  any  de- 
feet  in  the  principle,  but  in  our  corrupt  nature, 
which  so  reluctantly,  so  imperfectly  obeys  it 
If  it  were  conscientiously  adopted,  and  substan- 
tially  acted  upon,  received  in  its  very  spirit,  and 
obeyed  from  the  ground  of  the  heart,  human 
laws  might  be  abrogated,  courts  of  justice  abo- 
lished,  and  treaties  of  morality  burnt;  war 
would  be  no  longer  an  art,  nor  military  tactics 
a  science.  We  should  suffer  long  and  oe  kind, 
vnd  so  far  from  *  seeking  that  which  is  ano- 
ther*8,*  we  should  not  even  *  seek  our  own.' 

But  let  not  the  soldier  or  the  lawyer  be  alarm- 
ed. — ^Their  crafl  is  in  no  danger.  The  world 
loes  not  intend  to  act  upon  the  divine  principle 
which  would  injure  their  professions ;  and  till 
this  only  revolution  which  good  men  desire  ac- 
«ally  takes  place,  our  fortunes  will  not  be  sc- 


cure  without  the  exertioos  of  the  000,  nor  our 
lives  without  the  protection  of  the  other. 

All  the  virtues  have  their  appropriate  plaoe 
and  rank  in  Scripture.  They  are  introduced  at 
individually,  beautifully,  and  as  reciprocally  eoiu 
neoted,  like  the  graces  in  the  my  thologic  danee. 
But  perhaps  no  Christian  grace  ever  sat  to  th» 
hand  of  a  more  consummate  master  than  Cha. 
rity.  Her  incomparable  painter,  St  Paul,  has 
drawn  her  at  full  len^  in  all  her  fair  propor- 
tions. Every  attitude  is  full  of  grace,  every  Ium- 
ament  of  beauty.  The  whole  &lineation  is  per 
feet  and  entire,  wanting  nothing. 

Who  can  look  at  thia  finished  piece  withool 
blushing  at  his  own  want  of  likeness  to  it  ?  Tet 
if  this  oonseious  dissimilitude  indoee  a  cordial 
desire  of  resemblance,  the  humiliation  wiH  be 
salutary.  Perhaps  a  more  fVeqoent  omtempk 
tion  of  this  exquisite  figure,  accompanied  with 
earnest  endeavours  fi>r  a  growing  reeemblaaoe, 
wouJd  gradually  lead  us,  not  bsirely  to  admire 
the  portrait,  but  would  at  length  asetmilale  m 
to  the  divine  originaL 


CHAP.  X. 
ChrUtioH  IhUme99. 

CHEttnANiTT  thon,  as  we  have  attempted  10 
show  in  the  preceding  chapter,  exhibits  no  di£. 
ferent  standards  of  goodness  applicable  to  di£> 
ferent  stations  or  character*.  No  one  can  be 
allowed  to  rest  in  a  low  degree,  and  i^ead  hie 
exemption  for  aiming  no  higher.  No  one  can 
be  secure  in  any  state  of  piety  below  that  statt 
which  would  not  have  been  enjoined  un  aU,  had 
not  all  been  entitled  to  the  meane  of  attaining  it 

Those  who  keep  their  pattern  in  their  eye, 
though  they  may  fail  of  the  highest  attainmenta, 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  such  as  are  low.  Hit 
striking  inferiority  will  excite  compunction; 
compunction  will  stimulate  them  to  press  00, 
which. those  never  do,  who  losing  sight  of  their 
standard,  are  satisfied  with  the  height  they  hai« 


He  is  not  Ukely  to  be  the  object  uf  God*s  h 
vour,  who  takes  nis  determined  stand  on  the 
very  lowest  step  in  the  scale  of  perfection ;  who 
does  not  even  aspire  above  it ;  whoee  aim  seems 
to  be,  not  so  much  to  i^ease  God  ae  to  escape 
punishment  Many  however  will  doubtless  be 
accepted,  though  their  progress  has  been  smaH* 
their  difficulties  mav  have  been  great,  their  nft> 
tural  capacity  weak*  their  temptation  etroigi 
and  their  instruction  defective. 

Revelation  has  not  only  fhrniahed  injunctkoe 
but  motives  to  holinees;  not  only  motives,  bat 
examplee  and  authorities.  *Be  ye  therefore 
perfect*  (according  to  your  measure  and  degieej 
*  as  your  Father  whion  is  in  heaven  is  peneot* 
And  what  says  the  Old  Testament?  It  aoeords 
with  the  New—'  Be  ye  boly,&r  I  tbeLordjoar 
God  am  holy.* 

This  was  the  injunction  of  God  himaell^  not 
ffiven  exclusively  to  Moaes^  to  the  leader  and 
legislator,  or  to  a  fbw  distinguished  officers,  or 
to  a  selection  of  eminent  men,  but  to  an  im 
mense  body  of  people  even  to  the  wheJe  asstn 
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bled  hoft  of  Israel ,  to  men  of  all  ronkfl,  ^rofts- 
lioDS,  capacities,  and  characters,  to  the  mii^ter 
of  religioi^  and  to  the  uninstructed,  to  enlight- 
ened nilers,  and  to  feeble  women.  *  God,*  says 
an  excellent  writer,*  '  had  antecedently  given  to 
his  people  particular  laws,  suited  to  their  several 
exigencies  and  various  conditions ;  but  the  com. 
mand  to  be  holy  was  a. general  (might  he  not 
have  said  a  universal)  law.* 

*Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the 
gods  ?  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  glorious  in  holi- 
ness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders  7'  This 
8  perhaps  the  sublimest  apostrophe  of  the 
praise  (rendered  more  strikmg  by  its  inter- 
rogatory form,)  which  the  Scriptures  have  re- 
corded. It  makes  a  part  of  the  first  song  of 
gratulation  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  treasury 
of  sacred  poetry.  The  epithet  of  holy  is  more 
frequently  affixed  to  the  name  of  God  than  anv 
other.  His  mighty  name  is  less  often  invokedi 
than  his  holy  name.  To  ofiend  against  this  at- 
tribute is  represented  as  more  heinous  than  to 
oppose  any  other.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
the  impiety  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  is  not  de- 
scribed by  his  hostility  against  the  great,  the 
Almighty  God,  but  it  is  made  an  aggravation 
of  his  crime  that  he  had  committed  it  against 
the  Holy  One  of  hrael. 

When  Grod  condescended  to  give  a  pledge  for 
the  performance  of  his  promise,  he  swears  by 
his  AoZsafSf,  as  if  it  were  the  distingubhing  qua- 
lity which  was  more  especially  binding.  It 
seems  connected  and  interwoven  with  all  the 
divine  perfections.  Which  of  his  excellences 
can  we  contemplate  as  separated  from  this  ?  Is 
not  his  justice  stamped'  with  sanctity !  It  is  free 
from  any  tincture  of  vindictiveness,  and  is  there- 
(ore  a  holy  justice.  His  mercy  has  none  of  the 
partiality  of  favouritism,  or  capricious  fondness 
of  human  kindness,  but  is  a  holy  mercy.  His 
holiness  is  not  more  the  source  of  his  mercies 
than  of  bis  punishments.  If  his  holiness  in  his 
severities  to  us  wanted  a  justification,  there  can- 
not  be  at  once  a  more  substantial  and  more 
splendid  illustration  of  it  than  the  noble  passage 
already  quoted,  for  he  is  called  *  glorious  in  ho- 
liness* immediately  after  he  had  vindicated  the 
honour  of  his  name,  by  the  miraculous  destruc- 
tiun  of  the  army  of  Pharaoh. 

Is  it  not  then  a  necessary  conse<|uence  grow- 
ing out  of  his  perfections,  *  that  a  righteous  God 
lovcth  righteousness,*  that  he  will  of  course  re- 
quire  in  his  creatures  a  desire  to  imitate  as  well 
OS  to  adore  that  attribute,  by  which  He  himself 
loves  to  be  distinguished  7  We  cannot  indeed, 
like  God,  be  essentiallj^  holy.  In  an  infinite  be- 
iuE  it  is  a  substance,  in  a  created  being  it  is 
only  an  accident :  God  is  the  essence  of  holiness, 
but  we  can  have  no  holiness,  nor  any  other  good 
thing,  but  what  we  derive  f>om  him — It  is  his 
^rcMrative,  but  our  privilege. 

If  God  loves  holiness  because  it  is  his  image, 
be  must  consequently  hate  sin  because  it  de- 
fkces  bis  image.  If  he  glorifies  his  own  mercy 
and  goodness  in  rewarding  virtue,  he  no  less 
vindicates  the  honour  of  his  holiness  in  the 
punishment  of  vice.  A  perfect  God  can  no  more 
approve  of  sin  in  his  creatures  than  he  can  com. 
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mit  it  himself.  He  may  forgive  sin  on  his  cnvB 
conditions,  but  there  are  no  conditions  on  wnlch 
he  can  be  reconciled  to  it  The  infinite  good- 
ness of  God  may  delight  in  the  beneficial  pur- 
poses to  which  his  infinite  wisdom  has  made 
the  sins  of  his  creatures  subservient,  but  sin  it- 
self will  always  be  abhorrent  to  his  nature.  His 
wisdom  may  turn  it  to  a  merciful  end,  but  his 
indignation  at  the  offence  cannot  be  diminished. 
He  foves  man,  for  he  cannot  but  love  his  own 
work ;  he  hates  sin,  for  that  was  man*s  own  in- 
vention, and  no  part  of  the  work  which  God  had 
made.  Even  in  the  imperfect  administration 
of  human  laws  impunity  of  crimes  would  be 
construed  into  approbation  of  them.* 

The  law  of  holiness  then,  is  a  law  binding  on 
all  persons  without  distinction,  not  limited  to 
the  period  nor  to  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
given.  It  reaches  through  the  whole  Jewish 
dispensation,  and  extends  with  wider  demands 
and  higher  sanctions  to  every  Chrbtion,  of' 
every  denominatioii,  of  every  age,  and  every 
country. 

A  more  sublime  motive  cannot  be  assigned 
why  we  shoidd  be  holy, than  because  'the  Lord 
our  God  b  holy.*  Men  of  the  world  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  terms  virtue,  morality,  integrity, 
rectitude ;  but  they  associate  something  over- 
acted, not  to  say  hypocritical,  with  the  term 
holiness,  and  neither  use  it  in  a  good  sense  when 
appUed  to  others,  nor  would  wish  to  have  it  ap> 

f»lied  to  themselves ;  but  make  it  over,  with  a 
ittle  suspicion,  and  not  a  little  derision,  to  purU 
tans  and  enthusbsts.  • 

Thb  suspected  epithet,  however,  b  surely, 
rescued  from  every  injurious  assocbtion,  if  we 
consider  it  as  the  chosen  attribute  of  the  Most 
High.  We  do  not  presume  to  apply  the  terma 
virtue,  probity,  morality,  to  God ;  but  we  ascribe 
holiness  to  him  because  he  first  ascribed  it  to 
himself  as  the  aggregate  and  consummation  of 
all  hb  perfections. 

Shall  so  imperfect  a  being  as  man  then,  ridi- 
cule the  api>lication  of  this  term  to  others,  or  be 
ashamed  of  it  himself  7  There  is  a  cause  indeed 
which  should  make  him  ashamed  of  the  appro- 
priation ;  that  of  not  deserving  it  This  com- 
prehensive  appellation  includes  all  the  Christian 
graces ;  all  the  virtues  in  their  just  proportion, 
order,  and  harmony  ;  in  all  their  bearings,  rela- 
tions, and  dependences.  And  as  in  God  glory 
and  holiness  are  united,  so  the  apostle  combines 
'  sanctification  and  honour'  as  the  glory  of  man. 

Traces  more  or  less  of  the  holiness  of  God 
may  be  found  m  his  woras,  to  those  who  view 
them  with  the  eye  of  faith.  They  are  mom 
plainly  visible  in  hb  providences ;  but  it  is  in 
hb  word  that  wo  must  chiefly  look  for  the  ma 
nifestations  of  hb  holiness.  He  b  every  where 
described  as  perfectly  holy  in  himself,,  as  a  mo 
del  to  be  imitated  by  his  creatures,  and,  though 
with  an  interval  immeasurable,  as  imitable  by 
them. 

The  great  doctrine  of  redemption,  is  insepara- 
bly connected  with  the  doctrine  of  sanctification. 
As  an  admirable  writer  has  observed,  *  If  the 
blood  of  Qirbt  reconcile  us  to  the  justice  of 
God,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  b  to  reconc***  us  to  the 
*  Bee  Chamock  on  tbs  Attributei. 
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ooliness  of  God.' — When  we  are  told  therefbre 
that  Christ  is  made  unto  us  ^  righteousness,*  we 
are  in  the  same  phice  taught  that  he  is  made 
unto  us  sanctiiication  ;  that  is,  he  is  both  jasti- 
ficr  and  sanctifier.  In  vain  shall  we  deceive 
ourselves  by  resting  on  his  sacrifice,  while  we 
nefiflect  to  imitate  his  example. 

The  glorious  spirits  which  surrounded  the 
throne  of  God  are  not  represented  as  singing 
hallelujahs  to  his  omnipotence,  nor  even  to  his 
mercy,  but  to  that  attribute  which,  as  with  a 
glory,  encircles  all  the  rest  Thev  perpetually 
cry,  holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  Hosts ;  and 
it  is  observable,  that  the  angels  which  adore  him 
for  his  holiness  are  the  ministers  of  his  iustice. 
Those  pure  intelligences  perceive,  no  doubt,  that 
this  union  of  attributes  constitutes  the  divine 
perfection. 

This  infinitely  blessed  Being  then,  to  whom 
angels  and  archangels,  and  all  the  hosts  of 
heaven  are  continually  ascribing  holiness,  has 
commanded  us  to  be  holy.  To  m  holy  because 
•God  is  holy,  is  both  an  argument  and  a  com- 
mand. An  argument  founded  on  the  peribc- 
tions  of  God,  and  a  command  to  imitate  him. 
This  command  is  given  to  creatures,  fiillen  in* 
deed,  but  to  whom  God  graciously  promises 
strength  for  the  imitation.  If  in  G^  holiness 
implies  an  aggregate  of  perfections ;  in  man, 
even  in  his  low  degree,  it  is  an  incorporation  of 
the  Christian  graces. 

The  holiness  of  God  indeed  is  confined  by  no 
limitation;  ours  is  bounded,  finite,  impertbct. 
Yet  let  us  be  sedulous  to  extend  our  little  sphere. 
Let  our  desires  be  large,  though  our  capacities 
are  contracted.  Let  our  aims  be  lofly,  though 
our  attainments  are  low.  Let  us  be  solicitous 
that  no  day  pass  without  some  augmentation  of 
our  holiness,  some  added  height  m  our  aspira- 
tions, some  wider  expansion  in  the  compass  of 
our  virtues.  Let  us  strive  every  day  for  some 
superiority  to  the  preceding  day  ;  something 
that  shall  distinctly  mark  the  passing  scene  with 
progress ;  something  that  shall  inspire  an  hum- 
ble  hope  that  we  are  rather  less  unfit  for  heaven 
to-day  than  we  were  yesterday. 

The  celebrated  artist  who  has  recorded  that 
he  passed  no  day  without  drawing  a  line,  drew 
it,  not  for  repetition,  but  for  progress ;  not  to 
produce  a  given  number  of  strokes,  but  to  for- 
ward his  work,  to  complete  his  design.  The 
Christian,  like  the  painter,  does  not  draw  his 
lines  at  random ;  he  has  a  model  to  imitate,  as 
well  as  an  outline  to  fill.  Every  touch  conforms 
him  more  and  more  to  the  great  original.  He 
who  has  transfused  most  of  the  life  of  God  into 
his  soul,  has  copied  it  most  successfully. 

*  To  seek  happiness,*  says  one  of  the  fathers, 
*■  is  to  desire  God,  and  to  find  him  U  that  hap- 
piness.* Our  very  happiness  therefbre  is  not 
our  independent  property;  it  flows  from  that 
eternal  mind  which  is  the  source  and  sum  of 
happiness.  In  vain  we  look  for  felicity  in  all 
around  us.  It  can  only  be  found  in  that  origi- 
nal  fountain,  whence  we,  and  all  we  are  and 
have,  are  derived. — Where  then  is  the  imagi- 
nary wise  roan  of  the  school  of  Zeno  7  what  is 
the  perfection  of  virtue  supposed  by  Aristotle  7 
They  have  no  existence  but  in  the  romance  of 
pbUo«)phjr.    Happiness  must  be  imperfect  in 


an  Imperfect  state.  Religion,  it  is  troe,  is  tnfo 
tial  happiness,  and  points  to  its  perfbction :  but 
as  the  Dest  men  possess  it  but  imperfectly,  they 
cannot  be  perfectly  happy.  Nothing  can  con 
fer  completeness  which  is  itself  incomplete. 
*  With  Thee,  O  Lord,  is  the  fountain  of  life,  and 
in  Thy  light  only  we  shall  see  light** 

Whatever  shau  still  remain  wanting  in  got 
attainments,  and  much  will  still  remain,  let 
this  last,  greatest,  highest  consideration  stimu- 
late our  languid  exertions,  that  God  has  nega- 
tively  promised  the  beatific  vision,  the  enjoy, 
ment  of  his  presence,  to  this  attainment,  by 
specifically  proclaiming,  that  without  hoIineM 
no  man  shall  see  his  face.  To  know  God  is  the 
rudiments  of  that  eternal  life  which  will  here- 
after be  perfected  by  seeing  him.  As  there  is 
no  stronger  reason  why  we  must  not  look  for 
perfect  happiness  in  this  life,  than  because  there 
IS  no  perfect  holiness,  so  the  nearer  advances  we 
make  to  the  one,  the  greater  progress  we  shall 
make  towards  the  other ;  we  must  cultivate 
here  those  tendencies  and  tempers  which  must 
be  carried  to  perfection  in  a  happier  clime« — 
But  as  holiness  is  the  concomitant  of  happiness^ 
so  must  it  be  its  precursor.  As  sin  has  destroy- 
ed our  happiness,  so  sin  must  be  destroyed  be- 
fore  our  happiness  can  be  restored.  Our  na- 
ture must  be  renovated  before  our  felicity  caa 
be  established.  This  is  according  to  the  nature 
of  things,  as  well  as  agreeaole  to  the  law  and 
will  of  God.  Let  us  then  carefully  look  to  the 
subduing  in  our  inmost  hearts  all  those  dispo- 
sitions that  are  unlike  God ;  all  those  actionsi, 
thoughts,  and  tendencies  that  are  contrary  Id 
God. 

Independently  therefbre  of  all  the  other  mo- 
tives to  holiness  ^which  religion  suggests,  inde- 
pendently  of  the  fbar  of  punishment ;  indepen- 
dently even  of  the  hope  of  glory,  let  ns  be  holy 
from  tliis  ennobling,  elevating  motive,  because 
the  Lord  our  God  is  holy.  And  when  our  virtue 
flags,  let  it  be  renovated  by  this  imperative  in- 
junction, .  backed  by  this  irresistible  argument 
The  motive  for  imitation,  and  the  Being  to  be 
imitated,  seem  almost  to  identify  us  with  in- 
finity.  It  is  a  connexion  which  endears,  an  as- 
similation which  dignifies,  a  resemblance  which 
elevates.  The  apostle  has  added  to  the  prophet 
an  assurance  which  makes  the  crown  and  con- 
summation of  the  promise,  '  that  though  we 
know  not  yet  what  we  shall  be,  yet  we  know 
that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like 
him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  be  is.* 

In  what  a  beautiful  variety  oC  glowing  ex- 
pressions, and  admiring  strains,  do  the  Scrip- 
ture worthies  delight  to  represent  God;  not 
only  in  relation  to  what  he  is  to  them,  but  to 
the  supreme  excellence  of  his  own  transcendent 
perfections !  They  expatiate,  they  amplify,  they 
dwell  with  unwearied  iteration  on  the  adorable 
theme:  they  ransack  language,  they  exhaust 
all  the  expressions  of  praise,  and  wonder,  and 
admiration;  all  the  images  of  astonishment  and 
delight,  to  laud  and  magnify  his  glorious  name. 
They  praise  him,  they  bless  him,  they  worship 
him,  they  glori^  him,  they  give  thanks  to  him 
for  his  great  glory,  saying  •  Holy,  holy,  hdy, 


•  See  Leif  htso  on  Han^Beas. 
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bord  God  of  hosts,  heaTen  and  earth  al«  full  of 
the  majesty  of  thy  glory.' 
They  glorify  him  relatively  to  ihemselyes 

*  I  will  magnify  Thee,  O  Lord  my  strength — 
My  help  cometh  of  God— The  Lord  himself  is 
the  portion  of  my  inheritance.'  At  another 
time  soaring  with  a  noble  disinterestedness,  and 
quite  losing  sight  of  self  and  all  created  glories, 
toey  adore  him  for  his  own  incommunicable  ex- 
oelkinces.  *  Be  thou  exalted,  O  God,  in  thine 
own  strength.'—*  Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches, 
both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  Grod.* 
Then  bofsting  to  a  raptare  of  adoration,  and  burn- 
ing with  a  more  intense  flame,  they  cluster  his 
attributes — *•  To  the  King  eternal.  Immortal,  in- 
visible, be  honour  and  ^u>ry  for  ever  and  ever.' 
One  is  lost  in  admiration  of  his  wisdom— his 
asoription  is  *  to  the  only  wUe  God»'  Amdher  in 
triumphant  strains  overflows  with  transport  at 
the  consideration  of  the  attribute  on  which  we 
have  been  descanting:  *0  Lord,  who  is  like 
onto  Thee,  there  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord.' — 

*  Sing  praises  unto  the  Lord,  oh  ye  saints  of  his, 
and  give  thanks  unto  him  lor  a  remembranoe  of 
his  lK>liness.' 

The  prophets  and  apostles  were  not  deterred 
ftom  pouring  out  the  overflowing  of  their  fer- 
vent spirits,  they  were  not  restrained  fVom  cele- 
bratinff  the  perfections  of  their  Creator,  through 
the  ooM-hearted  fear  of  being  reckoned  enthu- 
siasfts.  The  saints  of  old  were  not  prevented 
firom  breathing  out  their  rapturous  hosannahs  to 
the  King  of  &ints,  through  the  coward  dread 
of  being  branded  as  fanatieaL  The  coneeptione 
of  thbir  minds  dilatinfi^  with  the  view  of  the 
glorious  oonstellatitm  of  the  Divine  attributes ; 
and  th6  aflfocttons  of  their  hearts  warming  with 
the  thought,  that  those  attributes  were  all  con 
oentrated  in  mercy — they  display  a  sublime 
oUivion  of  themselves-— they  forget  every  thing 
bat  God.  Their  own  wants  dwindled  to  a  point 
Their  own  concerns,  nay  the  universe  itself, 
shrinks  into  noUnng.  They  seem  absorbed  in 
the  effulgence  of  Detty,  lost  in  the  radient  beams 
of  infinite  glory. 


CHAP.  XI. 

On  the  ccmparatively  9auillfauU9  and  virtueM. 

ToB  *  Fishers  of  men,  as  if  exclusively  bent 
on  catching  the  greater  sinners,  often  make  the 
interstices  of  the  moral  net  so  wide,  that  it  can- 
not retain  those  of  more  ordinary  sise,  which 
every  where  abound.  Their  draught  might  be 
more  abundant,  were  not  the  meshes  so  large 
tba  the  smaller  sort,  aided  by  their  own  lubn- 
eity  escape  the  toils  and  slip  through.  Happy 
to  find  themselves  not  bulky  enough  to  be  en- 
tangled, they  plunge  back  again  into  their  na- 
tive element,  enjoy  their  escape,  and  hope  they 
nay  safoly  wait  to  grow  bigger  before  they  are 
in  danger  of  being  eanght 

ft  is  of  more  importance  than  we  are  aware, 
vr  are  willing  to  allow,  that  we  take  care  dili- 
gently to  practice  the  smaller  virtues,  avoid 
•erapolMHly  tfa«  lesser  sins,  and  bear  patiently 


inferior  trials ;  for  the  sin  of  habitually  yielding 
or  the  grace  of  habitually  resisting  in  coropa 
ratively  small  points,  tends  in  no  inconsiderably 
degree  to  produce  that  vigour  or  that  debility  of 
mind  on  which  hangs  victory  or  defeat 

Conscience  is  moral  sensation.  It  is  the  hasty 
perception  of  good  and  evil,  the  peremptory  de- 
cision of  the  mind  to  adopt  the  one  or  avoid  the 
other.  Providence  has  furnished  the  body  with 
senses,  and  the  soul  with  conscience,  as  a  tact 
by  which  to  shrink  from  the  approach  of  danger ; 
as  a  prompt  feeling  to  supply  the  deductions  of 
reasoning ;  as  a  spontaneous  impulse  to  precede 
a  train  of  reflections  for  which  the  suddenness 
and  surprise  of  the  attack  allow  no  time.  An 
enlightened  conscience  if  kept  tenderly  alive  by 
a  continual  attention  to  its  admonitions,  would 
especially  preserve  us  from  those  smaller  sins, 
and  stimulate  us  to  those  lesser  duties  which 
we  are  falsely  apt  to  think  are  too  insignificant 
to  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  religion,  too  trivial 
to  be  weighed  by  the  standard  df'Soipture. 

By  cherishing  this  quick  feeling  of  rectitude, 
light  and  sudden  as  the  flash  from  heaven,  and 
which  is  in  fact  the  motion  of  the  spirit,  we 
intuitively  reject  what  is  wrong  before  we  have 
time  to  examme  why  it  is  wrong,  and  seize  on 
what  is  right  before  we  have  time  to  examine 
why  it  is  right  Should  we  not  then  be  careful 
how  we  extinguish  this  sacred  spark  ?  Will  any 
thing  be  more  likely  to  extinguish  it  than  to  ne- 
glect its  hourly  mementoes  to  perform  the 
smaller  duties,  and  to  avoid  the  lesser  faults, 
which,  as  they  in  a  ^rood  measure  make  up  the 
sum  of  human  lifo,  will  naturally  fix  and  deter- 
mine our  character,  that  creature  of  habits? 
Will  not  our  neglect  or  observance  of  it,*  incline 
or  indispose  us  for  those  more  important  duties 
of  which  these  smaller  ones  are  connectin.^ 
links? 

The  vices  derive  their  existence  from  wild- 
ness,  confusion,  disorganization.  The  discord 
of  the  passions  is  owing  to  their  having  different 
views,  conflicting  aims,  and  opposite  ends.  The 
rebellious  vices  have  no  common  head ;  each  is 
all  to  itself.  They  promote  their  own  operations 
by  disturbing  those  of  others,  but  in  disturb 
ing  they  do  not  destroy  them.  Though  they 
are  all  of  one  family,  they  live  on  no  friendly 
terms.  Profligacy  hates  covetousness  as  much 
as  if  it  were  a  virtue.  The  life  of  every  sin 
is  a  life  of  conflict,  which  occasions  the  torment, 
but  not  the  death  of  its  opposite.  Like  the  fa- 
bled brood  of  the  serpent,  the  passions  spring 
up,  armed  against  each  other,  but  they  fail  to 
complete  the  resemblance,  for  they  do  not  efiect 
their  mutual  destruction. 

But  without  union  the  Christian  graces  could 
not  be  perfected,  and  the  smaller  virtues  are  the 
threads  and  filaments  which  gently  but  firmly 
tie  them  together.  There  is  an  attractive  power 
in  goodness  which  draws  each  part  to  the  other. 
This  concord  of  the  virtues  is  derived  from  their 
having  one  common  centre  in  which  all  meet 
In  vice  there  is  a  strong  repulsion.  Though 
bad  men  seek  each  other,  they  do  not  love  each 
other.  Each  seeks  the  other  m  order  to  promote 
bis  own  purposes,  while  he  hates  him  by  whom 
his  purposes  are  promoted. 

The  lesser  qualities  of  the  hiuo^n  character 
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tre  like  the  lower  peo|4e  in  a  oouBtrj ;  they  are 
numerically,  if  not  individaally  important  If 
well  reflated  they  become  TuaaUe  from  that 
very  circumstance  of  numbers,  which,  under  a 
negligent  administration,  renders  them  formi- 
dable. The  peace  of  the  individual  mind  and 
of  the  nation,  is  materially  afieotod  by  the  disci- 
pline in  which  these  infbrior  orders  are  main- 
tained.  Laxity  and  neglect  in  both  oases  are 
eabrersive  of  ail  good  government 

But  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  glance  fVom  earth 
to  heaven,  perhaps  the  beauty  of  the  lesser  virtues 
may  be  still  better  illustrated  by  that  long  and 
luminous  track  made  up  of  minute  and  dmost 
imperceptible  stars,  which  though  separately 
too  inconsiderable  to  attract  attention,  yet  fVom 
their  number  and  confluence,  form  that  soft  and 
shining  stream  of  light  every  where  discemaMe, 
and  which  always  corresponds  to  the  same  fixed 
stars,  as  the  smaller  virtues  do  to  their  concomi- 
jMnt  great  ones. — ^Without  pursuing  the  meta^ 
phor  to  the  classic  fiction  that  the  Gahucy  was 
the  road  through  which  the  ancient  heroes  went 
to  heaven,  may  we  not  venture  to  say  thatChria- 
tians  will  make  their  way  thither  more  pleasant 
by  the  consistent  practice  of  the  minuter  vir- 
tues? 

Every  Christian  should  consider  religion  as 
a  fort  which  he  b  called  to  defend.  The  mean- 
est soldier  in  the  army  if  he  add  patriotism  to 
valour,  will  fight  as  earnestly  as  if  the  glory  of 
the  contest  depended  on  his  single  arm.  But 
he  brings  his  watchfulness  as  wdl  as  his  con- 
rage  into  action.  He  strenuously  defends  every 
pass  he  is  appo^^ted  to  guard,  without  inquiring 
whether  it  be  ^reat  or  small.  There  is  not  any 
defect  in  reUgion  or  morals  so  little  as  to  be  of 
no  conseauience.  Worldly  things  may  be  litt^ 
because  their  aim  and  end  may  be  little.  Things 
are  great  or  small,  not  according  to  their  osten- 
sible  importance,  but  according  to  the  magni- 
tude  of  their  objeqt,  and  the  importance  of  their 
consequences. 

The  acquisition  of  even  the  smallest  virtue 
being,  as  has  been  before  observed,  «n  actual 
conquest  over  the  opposite  vice,  doubles  our  mo- 
ral strength.  The  spiritual  enemy  ha»  one  ob- 
ject less,  and  the  conqueror  one  virtue  move. 

By  allowed  negligence  in  small  things,  we 
are  not  aware  how  much  we  injure  religion  in 
the  eye  of  the  world.  How  can  w»  expect  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  we  are  in  earnest  in  great 
points,  when  they  see  that  we  cannot  withstand 
a  trivial  temptation,  against  which  resistance 
would  have  been  comparatively  easy  ?  At  a 
distance  they  hear  with  respect  our  general  cha- 
racters. They  become  domesticated  with  us, 
and  discover  the  same  failings^  littleness,  and 
bad  tempers,  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
meet  with  in  the  most  ordinary  persons. 

If  Milton,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  learned 
foreigner  who  had  visited  him,  could  congratu- 
late himself  on  the  consciodsness  that  in  that 
visit  he  had  been  found  equal  to  his  reputation, 
and  had  supported  in  private  conversation  his 
high  character  as  an  author;  shall  not  the 
Christian  be  equally  anxious  to  support  the  cre- 
dit of  holy  profession,  by  not  betraying  in  fii- 
Wiliar  life  any  temper  meonsistent  with  reli- 
gion? 


It  is  not  difficult  to  attract  it>ipect  on  gmm 
occasions,  where  we  are  kept  in  order  oy  know- 
ing  that  the  public  eye  is  fiixed  upon  us.  It  is 
easy  to  maintain  a  regard  to  our  dignity  in  a 
'  Sympoeiack,  or  an  academical  dinner  ;*  but  to 
labour  to  maintain  it  in  the  reeessee  of  domestie 
privacy  requires  more  watchfulness,  and  is  no 
less  the  duty,  than  it  will  be  the  habitual  praa. 
tioe,  of  the  consistent  Christian. 

Our  negleet  of  inferior  duties  is  particularly 
injurjoue  to  the  mind  of  our  dependants  and  ser 
vanta.  If  they  aee  us  *  weak  and  infirm  of  por 
poee,*  peevish,  irresolute,  capricious,  paasionate; 
or  inconsistent,  in  our  daily  eonduet,  whicb 
comes  under  their  immediate  observation,  and 
which  eomes  also  within  their  power  of  jud||fing, 
they  wiU  not  give  ms  credit  fer  those  higher 
qualities  which  we  may  possess,  and  those  su- 
perior duties  which  we  may  be  more  careful  to 
fulfil  Neither  their  capacity  nor  their  opportu- 
nities,  may  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  head ;  but  there  wiU  he  obvioasaBd 
decisive  proofs  to  the  meanest  capacity,  of  the 
state  and  temper  of  the  heart  Our  greater 
qualities  will  do  them  little  good,  while  our  les- 
ser but  incessant  faults  do  Uiem  much  injury 
Seeing  us  so<lefective  in  the  dailj  coarse  of  do^ 
mestic  conduct^  though  they  will  obey  ns  be 
cause  they  are  obliged  to  it,  they  will  neither 
love  nor  estsem  us  enough  to  be  influenced  by 
our  advice,  nor  to  be  governed  by  our  insirae- 
tions,  on  those  great  points  which  evenr  oon- 
scientious  head  d*a  family  will  be carefiu  to  ia- 
cnlcato  on  all  about  him.  It  denmnds  no  lest 
circumspection  to  be  a  Ckrittittn  than  to  be  a 
*  kerot  to  one's  valet  de  oharabre.' 

In  all  that  relates  to  God  and  to  himself  the 
Christian  knows  of  no  small  fiiults  He  oonsi. 
ders  all  allowed  and  wilful  sins,  whatever  be 
their  magnitude,  as  an  ofienoe  against  his  Ma> 
ker.  Nothing  that  oflends  him  can  be  insignifi- 
cant Nothing  that  eontributes  to  Asten  on 
ourselves  a  wrong  habit  can  be  trifling.  Faults 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  small 
are  repeated  without  compunction.  The  habk 
of  committing  them  is  confirmed  by  the  repeti- 
tion. Frequency  renders  us  at  fitrst  indifiRsrenl, 
then  insensible.  The  hopelessness  attending  a 
long  indulged  custom  generates  carelessness, 
till  for  want  of  exercise  Uie  power  of  resistance 
is  first  weakened,  then  destroyed. 

But  there  b  a  still  more  serious  point  of  vie^ 
in  which  the  subject  may  be  considered.  Do 
small  faults,  continually  repeated,  always  retain 
their  original  diminotiveness  7  Is  any  axiom 
more  established  than  that  all  evil  is  of  a  pro- 
gressive nature  ?  Is  a  bad  temper  which  is  ne- 
ver repressed,  no  worse  afler  years  of  indnl- 
genoe,  than  when  we  at  first  gave  the  reins  to 
It  f  Does  that  which  we  first  ^owed  sorsehFes 
under  the  name  of  harmless  levity  on  serious 
subjects,  never  proceed  to  pro&nenees  7  Does 
what  was  onee  admired  as  proper  spirit,  never 
grow  into  pride,  never  swell  into  insolence? 
Does  the  habit  of  incorreet  narrative,  or  loose 
talking,  or  allowed  hyperbole,  never  lead  to 
falsehood ;  never  settle  in  deceit  7  Before  we 
positively  determine  that  small  fiiuUs  are  inno- 
cent, we  must  undertake  tojprovethat  they  shall 
never  outgrow  their  primitive  dimsiiMnnB :  we 
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BifMt  aioertun  that  the  infant  shiD  nerer  be- 
eoine  e  giant 

Proentslinatimt  ia  reckoned  among  the  meet 
venial  of  our  faults,  and  aits  ao  lightly  on  our 
minda  that  we  acaroely  apologize  for  it  But 
who  can  assure  us,  that  had  not  the  askance 
we  had  reaohred  to  give  to  one  fKend  under  dis- 
tress, or  the  advice  to  another  under  temptation, 
tOi^aj,  been  delayed,  and  from  mere  sloth  and 
mdolenoe  been  put  oiBT  till  to-morrow,  it  might 
not  have  preaerved  the  fbrtunea  of  the  one,  or 
saved  the  soul  of  the  other  ? 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  perfbrm  duties ;  we 
must  perform  them  at  the  right  time. — We  mnst 
do  the  duty  of  every  day  in  its  own  season. 
Every  day  has  its  own  imperious  duties;  we 
must  not  depend  upon  to-day  for  fulfilling  those 
which  we  neglected  yesterday,  for  to-day  might 
not  have  been  granted  us.  To-morrow  wiU  be 
equally  peremptory  in  its  demands;  and  the 
•ucoeeding  day,  if  we  live  to  see  it,  will  be  ready 
with  its  proper  claims. 

Ifuffcmon,  though  it  is  not  so  often  caused 
by  reflection  as  by  the  want  of  it,  yet  may  be 
as  mischievous ;  for  if  we  spend  too  much  time 
in  balancing  probabilities,  the  period  for  action 
is  lost  While  we  are  ruminating  on  difficulties 
which  may  never  occur,  reconcilmg  differencea 
which  pertiaps  do  not  exist,  and  poising  in  op- 
posite scales  things  of  nearly  the  same  weight, 
the  opportunity  is  lost  of  producing  that  gixyd 
which  a  firm  and  manly  decision  would  have 
eflfbcted. 

ldUne$$^  though  itself  •  the  most  unperfbrm- 
ing  of  all  the  vices,'  is  however  the  pass  through 
which  they  all  enter,  the  stage  on  which  they 
all  act  Though  supremely  passive  itself,  it  lends 
a  willing  hand  to  all  evil,  practical  as  well  as 
speculative.  It  is  the  abettor  of  every  sin  who- 
ever commits  it,  the  receiver  of  all  booW,  who- 
ever is  the  thief.  If  it  does  nothinjr  itself;  it  con- 
nives  aX  all  the  mischief  that  is  £ne  by  others. 

Vanity  is  exceedingly  misplaced  when  ranked 
as  she  commonly  is,  in  the  catalogue  of  small 
ftults.  It  is  under  her  character  of  harmless- 
ness  that  she  does  all  her  mischief.  She  is  in- 
deed often  found  in  the  society  of^  great  virtues. 
She  does  not  follow  in  the  tram,  but  mixes  her- 
•elf  with  the  company,  and  by  mixing  mars  it 
The  use  our  spiritual  enemy  makes  of  her  is  a 
master  stroke.  When  he  cannot  prevent  us  from 
doing  right  actions,  he  can  accomplish  his  pur. 
pose  almost  as  well  *by  making  us  vain  of 
them.*  When  he  cannot  deprive  the  public  of 
our  benevolence,  he  can  defeat  the  effect  to  our- 
•elves  by  poisoning  the  principle.  When  he 
eannot  rob  others  of  the  good  efl^ct  of  the  deed, 
he  can  gain  his  point  by  robbing  the  doer  of  his 
reward. 

PeevUhneu  is  another  of  the  minor  miseries. 
Human  life,  though  sufiiciently  unhappy,  can- 
not contrive  to  furnish  misfortunes  so  oflen  as 
the  passionate  and  the  peevish  can  supply  im- 
patience.  To  commit  our  reason  and  temper 
to  the  mercy  of  every  acquaintance,  and  of  every 
servant,  is  not  making  the  wisest  use  of  them. 
If  we  recollect  that  vidence  and  peevishness  are 
the  common  resource  of  those  whose  knowledge 
b  small,  and^  whose  arguments  are  weak,  our 
vitrr  pride  might  lead  uf  to  subdue  our  passion, 


if  we  had  not  a  better  principle  to  resort  to. 
Anger  is  the  common  refuge  of  insisnificanoo. 
Peoi^e  who  feel  their  character  to  be  slight,  hope 
to  give  it  weight  by  inflation :  but  the  blown 
bladder  at  its  fullest  distention  b  still  empty 
Sluggish  characters,  above  all,  have  no  ritht  to 
be  passionate.  They  should  be  contented  with 
their  own  congenial  faults.  Dullness  however 
has  its  impetuosities  and  its  fluctuations  as  well 
as  genius.  It  is  on  the  coast  of  heavy  BcBotia 
that  the  Euripos  exhibits  its  unparalleled  rest* 
lessness  and  agitation. 

Trifting  is  ranked  among  the  venial  fituhs. 
But  if  time  be  one  grand  talent  given  us  in  or- 
der to  our  securing  eternal  life;  if  we  trifle 
away  that  time  so  as  to  lose  that  eternal  life,  on 
which  by  not  trifling  we  might  have  laid  hold, 
then  will  it  answer  the  end  of  sin.  A  lifb  de- 
voted to  trifles  not  only  takes  away  the  inclina- 
tion, but  the  capacity  tor  higher  pursuits.  The 
truths  of  Christianity  have  scarcely  more  influ- 
ence  on  a  frivolous  than  on  a  profligate  charac- 
ter. If  the  mind  be  so  absorbed,  not  merely 
with  what  is  vicious,  but  with  what  is  useless, 
as  to  be  thoroughly  disinclined  to  the  activities 
of  a  lifb  of  piety,  it  matters  little  what  the  cause 
is  which  so  disinclines  it  If  these  habits  can- 
not be  accused  of  great  moral  evil,  yet  it  argues 
a  low  state  of  mind ;  that  a  being  who  has  an 
eternity  at  stake  can  sbandon  itself  to  trivial 
pursuits.  If  the  great  concern  of  life  cannot  be 
secured  without  habitual  watchfubess,  how  is  h 
to  be  secured  by  habitual  carelessness  7  It  will 
affi)rd  little  comfort  to  the  trifler,  when  at  the 
last  reckoning  he  gives  in  his  long  negative  ca- 
talogue, that  the  more  ostensible  ofiender  was 
worse  employed.  The  trifler  will  not  be  weigh- 
ed in  the  s^e  with  the  profligate;  but  in  the 
balance  of  the  sanctuary. 

Some  men  make  for  themselves  a  sort  of  code 
of  the  lesser  morals,  of  which  they  settle  both 
the  laws  and  the  chronotegy.  They  fix  *the 
climacterics  of  the  mind  ;**  determine  at  what 
period  such  a  vice  may  be  adopted  without  die 
credit,  at  what  age  one  bad  haWt  may  give  way 
to  another  more  in  character.  Having  settled 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  to  a  certain  age 
certain  fiiults  are  natural,  they  proceed  to  act  as 
if  they  thought  them  necessary. 

But  let  us  not  practice  on  oursehea  the  gross 
imposition  to  believe  that  any  failing,  much  less 
any  vice,  is  necessarily  appended  to  any  st^te  or 
any  age,  or  that  it  is  irresistible  at  any.  We 
may  accustom  oursehres  to  talk  of  vanity  and 
extravagance  as  belonging  to  the  joong ;  and 
avarice  and  peevishness  to  the  old,  till  the  nejct 
step  win  be  that  we  shall  think  ourselves  justi- 
fied  in  adopting  them.  Whoever  is  eager  to 
find  excuses  for  vice  and  foUy,  will  feel  his 
own  backwardness  to  practise  them  much  di- 
minbhed. 

C*  eti  le  premier  pa$  qui  eotUe.  It  is  only  to 
make  out  an  imaginary  necessity^  and  then  we 
easily  fall  into  the  necessity  wo  have  imaged. 
Providence  has  established  no  such  association. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  more  danger  of  certain  faults 
under  certain  circumstances ;  and  some  tempta- 
tions are  stronger  at  some  periods :  but  it  is  • 


^  Dr.  Jolmson. 
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proof  that  they  «re  not  irrMiotible  became  all 
do  not  fall  into  tbem.  TliB  evil  is  in  ouraelvet, 
who  niiti|rate  tbe  diaore^t  bj  the  aapposed  ne- 
cessity. The  prediction,  hke  the  dream  of 
tbe  astrologer,  creates  the  event  instead  of  fore- 
tailing  it.  Bat  thare  is  no  supposition  can  be 
made  of  a  bad  case  which  wiU  joetif^  the  ma- 
king it  our  own :  Nor  will  general  positions  ever 
serve  for  individoal  ap<^gies. — ^Who  has  not 
known  persons  who,  though  they  retain  the 
■onnd  health  and  vigour  of  active  Ufe,  sink  pre- 
maturely into  sloth  and  inactivity,  solely  on  the 
cround  that  these  dispositions  are  &ncied  to 
M  nnavoidably  incident  to  advancing  years. 
Thev  demand  the  indulgence  before  tbe^  feel 
the  Infirmity.  Indolence  thus  forges  a  dismis- 
sion  from  doty  before  the  discharge  is  issued 
out  by  Providence.  No.«»Let  os  endeavour  to 
meet  ibe  evils  of  the  several  conditions  and  pe- 
riods  of  life  with  submission,  but  it  is  an  offence 
lo  their  divine  dispenser  to  fi>restall  them. 

But  we  have  still  a  saving  clause  for  ourselves, 
whether  the  evil  be  of  greater  or  lesser  magni- 
tude.  If  the  fiiult  be  great,  we  lament  the  in- 
ftbility  to  resist  it;  if  small,  we  deny  the  impor. 
tance  of  so  doing,  we  plead  that  we  cannot  with- 
stand a  great  temptation,  and  that  a  small  one 
is  not  worth  withstanding.  But  if  the  tempta- 
tion or  the  fault  be  great,  we  should  resist  it  on 
account  of  that  very  magnitude ;  if  small,  the 
giyini^  it  up  can  cost  but  little ;  and  tbe  con- 
scientious habit  of  conquermg  the  less  will  con- 
Ibr  considerable  strength  towards  subduing  the 
greater. 

There  is  again,  a  sort  of  splendid  character, 
which,  winding  itself  up  occasionally  to  certain 
shining  actions,  thinks  itself  fully  justified  in 
breaking  loose  fW>m  the  shackles  of  restraint  in 
smaller  things  :  it  makes  no  scruple  to  indem- 
nify itself  for  these  popular  deeds  by  indulgences 
which,  though  allowed,  are  far  from  innocent 
It  thus  secures  to  itself  praise  and  ^pularity  by 
what  is  sure  to  gain  it,  and  immunity  from  cen- 
sure  in  indulging  the  fitvourite  fiiult,  practically 
txclaimin|r,  *  Is  it  not  a  little  one  V 

Vanity  is  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all,  may  we 
not  say,  of  all  our  sins  7  We  think  more  of 
signalizing  than  of  saving  ourselves.  We  over- 
look the  hourly  occasions  which  occur  of  serving, 
of  obligin|f,  of  comfbrtinff  those  around  us,  while 
we  sometimes,  not  unwiUinglv  perform  an  act 
of  notorious  generosity.  Tl:^  hsi>it,  however,  in 
the  former  care,  better  indicates  the  disposition 
and  bent  of  the  mind,  than  the  solitary  act  of 
•plendor.    The  apostle  does  not  say  whatsoever 

Sreat  things  ye  do,  but  *  whatsoever  things  ye 
o,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.*  Actions  are  less 
weighed  by  their  bulk  than  their  motive.  Vir- 
tues  are  less  measured  by  their  splendor  than 
their  principle.  The  racer  proceeds  in  his 
course  more  effectually  by  a  steady  unslackened 
pace,  than  by  starts  of  violent  but  unequal  ex- 
ertion. 

That  great  abstract  of  moral  law,  of  which 
we  have  elsewhere  spoken,*  tliat  rule  of  the 
highest  court  of  appeal,  set  op  in  bis  own  bosom, 
to  which  every  man  can  always  resort,  •all 
things  that  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 

•  Chspter  ix. 


yon,  do  ye  also  unts  them  '-*This  law*  if  taitCi 
fully  ofwyed,  operating  as  an  infallible  remedy 
for  all  the  disorders  of  self-love,  would,  by  throw 
ing  its  partiality  into  the  right  soak,  establish 
the  right  exercise  of  all  the  smaller  virtues.  Its 
strict  observance  would  not  only  put  a  stop  to 
all  injustice,  but  to  all  unkindness :  not  onW  to 
oppressive  acts,  but  to  unfiMling  language.  £veo 
haughty  looks  and  supercilious  gestures  would 
be  iMmuhed  fVom  the  &oe  of  society,  did  we  ask 
ourselves  how  we  should  like  to  receive  what 
we  are  not  ashamed  to  give. 

Till  we  thus  morally  transmute  place,  person, 
and  cirenmstanee  with  those  of  our  brother,  we 
shall  never  treat  him  with  the  tenderness  this 
gracious  law  enjoins.  Small  virtues  and  smaQ 
offences  are  only  so  by  comparison.  To  treat  a 
fellow-ereature  with  harsh  language,  is  not  in- 
deed a  crime  like  robbing  him  of  nis  estate  or 
destroying  his  reputation.  They  are,  however, 
all  the  offspring  of  the  same  family. — ^They  are 
the  same  in  qiwlity  though  not  in  degree.  All 
flow,  though  in  streams  of  different  magnitude, 
from  the  same  fountain ;  all  are  indications  of  a 
departure  from  that  principle  which  is  included 
in  the  law  of  love.  The  consequences  they  in 
vdve  are  not  less  certain ;  thoii^h  they  are  less 
important 

The  reason  why  what  are  called  rdigious  peo- 
l^e  ofUn  differ  so  little  from  others  in  small 
trials  is,  that  instead  of  bringing  religion  to 
their  aid  in  their  lesser  vexations,  they  either 
leave  the  disturbance  to  pre^  upon  their  minds, 
or  apply  to  false  reliefs  for  its  removal.  Those 
who  are  rendered  unhappy  by  frivolous  troubles 
seek  cpmfort  in  frivolous  enjoyments.  But  wt 
should  apply  the  same  remedy  to  ordinary  trials 
as  to  great  ones ;  for  as  small  disquietudes  spring 
from  the  same  cause  as  great  trials,  namely,  the 
uncertain  and  imperfect  condition  of  human  U^ 
so  they  require  the  same  remedy.  Meeting 
common  cares  with  a  right  spirit  would  impart 
a  smoothness  to  tiie  temper,  a  spirit  of  cheerlul- 
ness  to  tbe  heart,  which  would  mightily  break 
the  force  of  heavier  trials. 

Yon  apply  to  the  power  of  religion  in  great 
evils.— Why  does  it  not  occor  to  yoo  to  ap^y 
to  it  in  the  less  7  Is  it  that  you  think  the  ia- 
strument  greater  than  the  occasion  demands  ^ 
It  is  not  too  great  if  the  lesser  one  will  not  pro- 
duce the  effect,  or  if  it  produce  it  in  tbe  wrong 
way ;  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  putting  an 
evil  out  of  Bight  without  curing  it  You  would 
apply  to  religion  on  the  loss  of  your  child — aj»- 
pl^  to  it  on  the  loss  of  your  temper.  Throw  m 
this  wholesome  tree  to  sweeten  the  bitter  waters. 
As  no  calamity  is  too  great  for  the  power  of 
Christianitjr  to  mitigate,  so  none  is  too  small  to 
experience  its  beneficial- results.  Our  behaviour 
under  the  ordinary  accidents  of  life  forms  a  cha. 
racteristic  distinction  between  different  classes 
of  Christians.  The  least  advanced,  resort  to  re- 
ligion on  ^reat  occasions ;  the  deeper  proficient 
resorts  to  it  on  all.  What  makes  it  appear  of 
so  little  comparative  value  is,  that  the  medicine 
prepared  by  the  Great  Physician  is  thrown  by 
instead  of  being  taken,  llie  patient  thinks  not 
of  it  but  in  extreme  cases.  A  remedy,  however 
potent,  not  applied,  can  produce  no  effect  But 
be  who  has  adopted  one  fixed  principle  for  th* 
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^Verament  of  his  life,  will  try  to  keep  it  io  per- 
petual exercise.  An  mcqnaintauce  with  the  na- 
ture of  human  evils  and  of  their  remedy,  would 
check  that  spirit  of  complaint  which  so  much 
abounds,  and  which  often  makes  so  little  differ- 
ence between  people  professing  religion  and 
those  who  profess  it  not 

If  the  duties  in  question  are  ,not  great  they 
become  important  by  the  constant  demand  that 
b  made  for  them.  They  hare  been  called  *  the 
■mall  coin  of  human  life/  and  on  their  perpetual 
and  unobstructed  circulation  depends  much  of 
the  comfort,  as  well  as  convenience  of  its  transac- 
tions. They  make  up  in  frequency  what  they 
want  in  magnitude.  How  few  of  us  are  called 
to  carry  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  into  dis- 
tant  lands !  But  which  of  us  is  not  called  every 
day  to  adorn  thoee  doctrines,  by  gentleness  in 
our  own  carriajpe,  by  kindness  and  forbearance 
to  all  about  us  f 

In  ])erfbrming  the  unostensible  duties,  there 
is  no  incentive  firom  vanity^  No  love  of  fame 
inspires  that  virtue,  of  which  fkme  will  never 
hear.  There  can  be  but  one  motive,  and  that 
the  purest,  for  the  exercise  of  virtues,  the  report 
of  which  will  never  reach  beyond  the  little  cir- 
cle whose  happiness  they  promote.  They  do 
not  fill  the  world  with  our  renown,  but  they  fill 
our  own  family  with  comfort,  and  if  they  have' 
the  love  of  God  for  their  principle,  they  will  have 
his  favour  for  their  reward. 

In  this  enumeration  of  fiiults,  we  include  not 
sins  of  infirmity,  inadvertency,  and  surprise,  to 
which  even  the  most  sincere  Christians  are  but 
too  liable.  What  are  here  adverted  to  are  allow- 
ed,  habitual,  and  unresisted  faults:  Habitual, 
because  unresisted,  and  allowed  from  the  notion 
that  they  are  too  inconsiderable  to  call  for  re- 
sistance. Faults  into  which  we  are  betrayed 
through  surprise  and  inadvertency,  though  tnat 
ii  no  reason  for  committing  them,  may  not  be 
without  their  uses;  they  renew  the  salutary' 
conviction  of  our  sinful  nature,  make  us  little  in 
our  own  eyes,  increase  our  sense  of  dependence, 
promote  watchfulness,  deepen  humility,  and 
quicken  repentance. 

We  must  however  be  careful  not  to  entangle 
the  coliscience  or  embarrass  the  spirit  by  ground- 
less apprehensions.  We  have  a  merciful  Pather, 
not  a  hard  master  to  deal  with.  We  must  not 
harass  our  minds  with  a  suspiciouf  dread,  as  if 
by  a  needless  rigour  the  Almighty  were  laying 
snares  to  entrap  us,  nor  be  terrifiMJ  with  imagi- 
nary  fears,  as  if  he  were  on  the  watch  to  punish 
every  castuil  error ! — To  be  immutable  and  im- 
peccable  bekmgs  not  to  humanity.  He,  who 
made  us,  best  luiows  of  what  we  are  made.  Our 
eompassionate  High  Priest  will  bear  with  much 
infirmity,  will  pardon  much  involuntary  weak- 
ness. 

But  knowing,  as  every  man  must  know,  who 
looks  into  his  own  heart,  the  difficulties  he  has 
ftom  the  intervention  of  his  evil  tempers,  in 
serving  God  faithfuUy,  and  still  however  earn- 
estly dbsirous  of  serving  him,  is  it  not  to  be  la- 
nented  that  he  is  not  more  solicitous  to  remove 
his  hindrances  by  trying  to  avoid  those  inferior 
sins,  and  resisting  those  lesser  temptations,  and 
practising  those  smaller  virtues,  the  neglect  of 
which  obstructs  his  way,  and  keeps  him  back 


in  the  performance  of  higher  duties  Instead 
of  little  renunciations  being  grievous,  and  petty 
self-denials  a  hardship,  they  in  reality  soflen 
grievances,  diminish  hardships.  They  are  the 
private  drill  which  trains  fbr  public  service. 

If,  as  we  have  repeatedly  observed,  the  prin 
ciple  is  the  test  of  the  action,  we  are  hourly  fbr- 
nished  with  occasions  of  showing  our  piety  by 
the  spirit  in  which  the  quiet  unolMerved  actions 
of  lire  are  performed.  The  sacrifices  may  be 
too  little  to  be  observed,  except  by  Him  to  whom 
they  are  offered.  But  small  solicitudes,  and  de- 
monstrations  of  attachment,  scarcely  perceptible 
to  any  eye  but  his  for  whom  they  were  made, 
bear  the  true  character  of  love  to  God,  as  they 
are  the  infallible  marks  of  afifoction  to  our  fellow 
creatures. 

By  enjoining  small  duties,  the  spirit  of  which 
is  every  where  im{^ied  in  the  gospel,  God,  as  it 
were^  seems  contriving  to  render  the  great  ones 
easy  to  us.  He  makes  the  light  yoke  of  Christ 
still  lighter,  not  by  abridging  duty,  but  by  in- 
creasing its  facility  through  its  familiarity. 
These  Sttle  habits  at  once  indicate  the  senti- 
ment  of  the  soul  and  improve  it 

It  is  an  awful  consideration  and  one  which 
every  Christian  should  bring  home  to  his  own 
bosom,  whether  small  faults  wilfully  persisted 
In,  may  not  in  time,  not  only  dim  the  light  of 
conscience,  but  extinguish  the  Spirit  of  grace ; 
whether  the  power  of  resistance  against  great 
sins  may  not  be  finally  withdrawn  as  a  just 
punishment  for  having  neglected  to  exert  it 
against  small  ones. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  maintain  in  our  mmds 
the  awful  impression  that  perhaps  among  the 
first  objects  which  may  meet  our  eyes  when  we 
open  them  on  the  eternal  world,  may  be  that 
tremendous  book,  in  which,  together  with  our 
great  and  actual  sins,  may  be  recorded  in  no  less 
promineiit  characters,  the  ample  page  of  omis- 
sions, of  neglected  opportunities,  and  even  of 
fruitless  go(M  intentions,  of  which  indolence,  in- 
decision, thoughtlessness,  vanity,  trifling,  and 
procrastination  concurred  to  frustrate  the  exe- 
cution. 


CHAP  XII. 

Siff'EjnmituUion. 

Im  this  sta^  of  general  inquiry,  every  kmd 
of  ignorance  is  esteemed  dishonourable.  In  al- 
nx)st  every  sort  of  knowledge  there  is  a  compe- 
tion  fbr  superiority.  Intefiectual  attainments 
are  never  to  be  undervalued.  Learning  is  the 
best  human  thing.  All  knowledge  is  excellent 
as  far  as  it  |;oes,  and  as  long  as  it  lasts.  But 
how  short  is  the  period  before  '  tongues  shall 
cease,  and  knowledge  shall  vanish  away  !* 

Shall  we  then  esteem  it  dishonourable  to  be 
i^piorant  in  any  thing  which  relates  to  life  and 
literature,  to  taste  and  science,  and  not  feel 
ashamed  to  live  in  ignorance  of  our  own  hearts? 

To  have  a  flourishing  estate  and  a  mind  in 
disorder ;  to  keep  exact  accounts  with  a  steward 
and  no  reckoning  with  our  Maker ;  to  have  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  loss  or  gain  in  our  busi 
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nesBf  and  to  remain  utterly  ignorant  whether 
oar  spiritual  concerns  are  improving  or  declin- 
ing ;  to  be  cautious  in  ascertaining'  at  the  end 
of  every  year,  how  much  we  have  increased  or 
diminished  our  fortune,  and  to  be  careless 
whether  we  have  incurred  profit  or  loss  in  faith 
and  holiness,  is  a  wretched  miscalculation  of 
the  comparative  value  of  things.  To  bestow 
dur  attention  on  objects  in  an  inverse  proportion 
to  their  importance,  is  surely  no  proof  that  our 
learning  has  improved  our  judgment 

That  deep  thinker  and  acute  reasoner.  Dr. 
Barrow,  has  remarked  that  *  it  is  a  peculiar  ex- 
cellency of  human  nature,  and  which  distin- 
guishes man  firom  the  inferior  creatures  more 
wan  bare  reason  itself,  that  he  can  reflect  upon 
all  that  is  done  within  him,  can  discern  the  ten- 
dencies of  his  soul,  and  is  acquainted  with  his 
own  purposes.* 

This  distinguisliing  faculty  of  self-inspcction 
would  not  have  been  conferred  on  man,  if  it  had 
not  been  intended  that  it  should  be  in  habitual 
operation.  It  is  surely,  as  we  before  observed, 
as  much  a  common  law  of  prudence,  to  look 
well  to  our  spiritual  as  to  our  worldly  poswes- 
sions.  We  have  appetites  to  control,  imagina- 
tions to  restrain,  tempers  to  regulate,  passions  to 
subdue ;  and  how  can  this  internal  work  be 
eflected,  how  can  our  thoughts  be  kept  within 
due  bounds,  how  can  a  proper  bias  be  given  to 
the  affbcti<nis,  how  can  *  the  little  state  of  roan* 
be  preserved  from  continual  insurrection,  how 
can  this  restraining  power  be  maintained  if 
this  capacity  of  discerning,  if  this  faculty  of 
inspecting  be  not  kept  in  k'egular  exercise? 
Without  constant  discipline,  imagination  will 
become  an  outlaw,  conscience  an  attainted  rebel. 

This  inward  eye,  this  power  of  introversion, 
is  given  us  for  a  continual  watch  upon  the  soul. 
On  an  unremitted  vigilance  over  its  interior 
motions,  those  fVuitfuI  seeds  of  action,  those 
prolific  principles  of  vice  and  virtue,  will  de- 
pend  both  the  formation  and  the  growth  of  our 
moral  and  religious  character.  A  superficial 
glance  is  not  enough  for  a  thing  so  deep,  an 
unsteady  view  will  not  suffice  for  a  thing  so 
wavering,  nor  a  casual  look  for  a  thing  so  de- 
ceitful  as  tlie  human  heart  A  partial  inspec- 
tion on  any  one  side,  will  not  be  enough  for  an 
object  which  must  be  observed  under  a  variety 
of  aspects,  because  it  is  always  shilling  its  po- 
sitions, always  changing  its  appearances. 

We  should  examine  not  onlv  our  conduct  but 
our  opinions ;  not  only  our  faults  but  our  preju- 
dices ;  not  only  our  propensities  but  our  judg- 
ments. Our  actions  themselves  will  be  obvious 
enough  *  it  is  our  intentions  which  require  the 
Bcrutmy.  These  we  should  follow  up  to  their 
remotest  springs,  scrutinuEe  to  their  deepest 
recesses,  trace  through  their  roost  perplex- 
ing windings.  And  lest  we  should,  in  our 
pursuit,  wander  in  uncertainty  and  blindness, 
let  us  make  use  of  that  guiding  clue  which  the 
Almighty  has  furnished  by  his  word  and  by  his 
Spirit,  for  conducting  us  through  the  intrica- 
cies of  this  labyrinth.  •  What  I  know  not, 
teach  thou  me,*  should  be  otir  constant  petition 
in  all  our  researches. 

Did  we  turn  our  thoughts  inward,  it  would 
tbate  much  of  the  selfcomplace*- cy  m*h  which 


we  swallow  the  flattery  of  others.  F^tter> 
hurts  not  him  who  flatters  not  himself.  If  wc 
examined  our  motives  keenly,  we  should  fre. 
quently  blush  at  the  praises  our  actions  receive. 
Let  us  then  conscientiously  inquire  not  only 
what  we  do,  but  whence  and  why  we  do  it,  from 
what  motive  and  to  what  end. 

Self-inspection  is  the  only  means  to  preserve 
us  from  self-conceit.  We  could  not  surely  so 
very  extravagantly  value  a  bein?  whom  we  our- 
selves  should  not  only  see,  but  foel  to  be  so  full 
of  faults.  Self-ao^uaintance  will  give  us  a  far 
more  deep  and  intimate  knowledge  of  our  own 
errors  than  we  can  possibly  have,  with  all  the 
inquisitiveness  of  an  idle  curiosity,  of  the  errors 
of  others.  We  are  eager  enough  to  blame  them 
without  knowing  their  motives.  We  are  no 
less  eager  to  vindicate  ourselves,  though  we  can- 
not be  entirely  ignorant  of  our  own.  Thus  two 
virtues  will  be  acquired  by  the  same  act,  humi- 
lity and  candour;  an  impartial  review  of  our 
own  infirmities,  being  the  likeliest  way  to  make 
us  tender  and  compassionate  to  those  of  others. 

Nor  shall  we  be  liable  so  to  overrate  our  own 
judgment  when  we  perceive  that  it  often  forms 
such  foJse  estimates,  is  so  captivated  with  trifles, 
so  elated  with  petty  successes,  so  dejected  with 
little  disappointments.  When  we  hear  others 
commend  our  charity  which  we  know  is  so  cold ; 
when  others  extol  our  piety  which  we  feel  to 
be  so  dead ;  when  they  applaud  the  energies  of 
our  faith,  which  we  must  know  to  be  so  faint 
and  feeble,  we  cannot  possibly  be  so  intoxicated 
with  the  applause  which  never  would  hare 
been  given,  had  the  applauder  known  us  as  we 
know,  or  ou^ht  to  know  ourselves.  If  we  con- 
tradict him,  It  may  be  only  to  draw  on  ourselves 
the  imputation  of  a  fVesh  virtue,  humility,  which 
perhaps  we  as  Kttle  deserve  to  have  ascribed  to 
us  as  that  which  we  have  been  renouncing.  If 
we  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  we  should  not  be 
proud  of  praises  which  cannot  apply  to  us,  bat 
should  rather  grieve  at  the  involuntary  fraud  of 
imposing  on  others,  by  tacitly  accepting  a  cha- 
racter  to  which  we  have  so  li&le  real  pretension. 
To  be  delighted  at  finding  that  people  think  so 
much  better  of  us  than  we  are  conscious  of  de- 
serving, is  in  effect  to  rejoice  in  the  success  of 
our  own  deceit. 

We  shall  also  become  more  patient,  more  for- 
bearing  and  forgiving,  shall  better  endnre  the 
harsh  judgment  of  others  respecting  us,  when 
we  perceive  that  their  opinion  of  us  nearly  coin- 
cides with  our  own  real  though  unacknowledg- 
ed  sentiments.  There  is  much  less  injury  in. 
curred  by  others  thinking  too  ill  of  us,  than  in 
our  thinking  to  well  of  ourselves. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  to  live  at  random,  is 
not  the  lifo  of  a  rational,  much  less  of  an  im- 
mortal,  least  of  all,  of  an  accountable  being.  To 
pray  occasionally,  without  deliberate  course  of 
prayer;  to  be  generous  without  proportionins 
our  means  to  our  expenditure;  to  bo  liberu 
without  a  principle ;  to  let  the  mind  float  on  the 
current  of  public  opinion ;  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
events,  for  the  probable  occurrence  of  which 
we  have  made  no  provision ;  to  be  every  hour 
liable  to  death  without  any  habitual  preparatieo 
for  it ;  to  carry  within  us  a  principle  which  we 
believe  will  exist  through  all  the  countless  agei 
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m  iiemkr,  aad  jret  to  make  little  inquiry 
whether  that  eternity  is  likely  to  tie  bappjr  or 
mietr  Ale — all  this  is  an  inconsiderateness  wmch, 
if  adopted  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  would 
bid  fair  to  ruin  a  man's  reputation  for  common 
sense :  yet  of  this  infatuation  he  who  dives  with- 
out self-ejEamination  is  absolutely  guilty. 

Nothing  more  plainly  shows  us  what  weak 
▼acillating  creatures  we  are,  than  the  difficulty 
we  find  in  fixing  ourselves  down  to  the  very 
selflscrutiny  we  had  deliberately  reserved  on. 
Like  the  worthless  Roman  emperor  we  retire  to 
our  closet  under  the  appearance  of  serious  oc 
oupation,  but  might  now  and  then  be  surprised, 
if  not  in  catohiilg  flies,  yet  m  pursuits  nearly 
as  contemptible.  Some  trifle  which  we  should 
be  ashamed  to  dwell  upon  at  any  time,  intrudes 
itself  on  the  moments  dedicated  to  serious 
thought ;  reoolleotton  is  interrupted ;  the  whole 
chain  of  reflection  broken,  so  that  the  scattered 
links  cannot  again  be  united.  And  so  incon- 
sistent  are  we  that  we  are  sometimes  not  sorry 
to  have  a  plausible  pretence  for  interrupting  the 
ywy  employment  in  which  we  had  just  before 
made  it  a  duty  to  engage.  For  want  of  this 
home  acquaintance,  we  remain  in  utter  igno- 
rance of-our  inability  to  meet  even  in  ordinary 
trials  of  life  with  cheerfulness ;  indeed  by  this 
neglect  we  confirm  that  inability.  Nursed  in 
the  iap  of  luxury,  we  have  an  inae finite  notion 
that  we  have  but  a  loose  hold  on  the  things  of 
this  world,  and  of  the  world  itself.  But  let 
some  accident  take  away,  not  the  world,  but 
some  trifle  on  which  we  thought  we  set  no  value 
while  we  possessed  it,  and  we  find  to  our  aston- 
ishment that  we  hold,  not  the  world  only,  but 
even  this  trivial  possession  with  a  pretty  tight 
^rasp. — Such  detections  of  our  self-ignorance, 
if  they  do  not  serve  to  wean,  ought  at  least  to 
bumble  us. 

There  is  a  spurious  sort  of  self-examination 
which  does  not  serve  to  enlighten  but  to  blind. 
A  person  who  has  left  off  some  notorious  vice, 
who  has  softened  some  shades  of  a  glaring  sin, 
or  substituted  some  outward  forms  in  the  place 
of  open  irreligion,  looks  on  this  change  of  cha- 
racter with  pleasure. — He  compares  himself 
with  what  he  was,  and  views  the  alteration  with 
self-complacency.  He  deceives  himself  by  tak- 
ing his  standard  from  his  former  conduct,  or 
froQi  the  character  of  still  worse  men,  instead 
of  taking  it  from  the  unerring  rule  of  Scrip- 
tare.  Rd  looks  rather  at  the  discredit  than 
the  sinfulness  of  his  former  life,  and  being 
more  ashamed  of  what  is  disreputable  than 
grieved  at  what  is  vicious,  he  is,  in  this  steto 
of  shallow  reformation,  more  in  danger  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  more  in  credit  He  is  not 
aware  that  it  is  not  having  a  fault  or  two  less 
that  will  carry  him  to  heaven,  while  his  heart 
is  still  glued  to  the  world  and  estranged  fVom 
God. 

If  we  ever  look  into  our  hearte  at  aUi  we  are 
naturally  most  inclined  to  it  when  we  think  we 
have  been  acting  right  Here  inspection  erati- 
fies  self-love.  We  have  no  great  difficulty  in 
directing  our  attention  to  an  object,  when  that 
object  persente  us  with  pleasing  images.  But 
it  IS  a  painful  effort  to  compel  the  mind  to  turn 
*ji  on  iteelf,  when  the  view  only  presente  sub- 
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jecU  for  regret  and  remorse  This  painful 
duty  however  must  be  performed,  and  will  be 
more  salutary  in  proportion  as  it  is  less  plea 
sant — ^Let  us  esUbUsh  it  into  a  habit  to  rumi 
nate  on  our  faulte.  With  the  recollection  of 
our  virtues  we  need  not  feed  our  vanity.  They 
will,  if  that  vanity  does  not  obliterate  them,  be 
recorded  elsewhere. 

We  are  almost  disposed  to  look  at  those  parts 
of  our  character  which  will  best  bear  it,  and 
which  consequently  least  need  it :  at  those  parte 
which  afford  most  selflgratulation.  If  a  cove- 
tous man,  for  instance,  examines  himself,  instead 
of  turning  his  attention  to  the  peccant  part,  he 
applies  the  probe  where  he  knows  it  will  not  go 
very  deep  /he  turns  from  his  avarice  to  that  so. 
briety  of^  which  his  very  avarice  is  perhaps  the 
source.  Another,  who  is  the  slave  of  pa88ion« 
fondly  reste  upon  some  act  of  generositv,  which 
he  considers  as  a  fair  commutetion  for  some 
favourite  vice,  that  would  cost  him  more  to  re- 
nounce  than  he  is  wUling  to  part  with.  Wc 
are  all  too  much  disposed  to  dwell  on  that 
smiling  side  of  the  prospect  which  pleases  and 
deceives  us,  and  to  snut  our  eyes  upon  that  part 
which  we  do  not  choose  to  see,  because  we  are 
resolved  not  to  quit  Self  love  always  holds  a 
screen  between  the  superficial  seu-exarainer 
and  his  faults.  The  nominal  Christian  wraps 
himself  up  in  forms  which  he  makes  himself  b«. 
lieve  are  Keligbn.  He  exulte  in  what  he  does, 
overlooks  what  he  ought  to  do,  nor  ever  suspecte 
that  what  is  done  at  all  can  be  done  amiss. 

As  we  are  so  indolent  that  we  seldom  ex- 
amine a  truth  on  more  than  one  side,  so  we 
generally  teke  care  that  it  shall  be  that  side 
which  shall  contain  some  old  prejudices.  While 
we  win  not  teke  pains  to  correct  those  preju- 
dices and  to  rectify  our  judgment  lest  it  should 
oblige  us  to  discard  a  favourite  opinion,  we  are 
yet  as  eager  to  judge,  and  as  forward  to  decide, 
as  if  we  were  fully  possessed  of  the  grounds  on 
which  a  sound  judgment  may  be  made,  and  a 
just  decision  formed. 

We  should  watch  ourselves  whether  we  ob- 
serve  a  simple  rule  of  truth  and  justice,  as  well 
in  our  conversation,  as  in  our  ordinary  transac- 
tions ;  whether  we  are  exact  in  our  measures 
of  commendation  and  censure ;  whether  we  do 
not  bestow  extravagant  praise  where  simple  ap. 

Erobation  alone  is  due ;  whether  we  do  not  witb- 
old  commendation,  where,  if  given,  it  would 
support  modesty  and  encourge  merit ;  whether 
what  deserves  only  a  slight  censure  as  impru- 
dent we  do  not  reprobate  as  immoral ;  whether 
we  do  not  sometimes  affect  to  overrate  ordinary 
merit,  in  the  hope  of  securing  to  ourselves  the 
reputetion  of  candour,  that  we  may  on  other  oc 
casions,  with  less  suspicion,  depreciate  esteb 
lished  excellence.  We  extol  the  first  because 
we  fancy  that  it  can  come  into  no  competition 
with  us,  and  we  derogate  from  the  last  because 
it  obviously  eclipses  us. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  conscientiously 
upright  in  our  estimation  of  benefite  ;  whether 
when  we  have  a  favour  to  ask,  we  do  not  depre- 
ciate  ite  value,  when  we  have  one  to  grant  we 
do  not  aggravate  it 

It  is  only  by  scrutinizing  the  heart  that  we 
can  know  it    It  is  only  by  knowing  the  heart 
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that  we  can  reform  the  life.  Any  careless  ob- 
server, indeed,  when  his  watch  goes  wronf,  may 
see  that  it  does  so,  by  costing  an  eye  on  the  dial 
plate ;  but  it  is  eoly  the  artist  who  takes  it  to 
pieces  and  examines  e?ery  spring  and  every 
wheel  separately,  and  who,  by  ascertaining  tlie 
precise  causes  m  the  irregularity,  can  set  the 
machine  right,  and  restore  the  obstmcted  move- 
ments. 

The  illusions  of  intellectual  vision  would  be 
materially  corrected  by  a  close  habit  of  cnlti- 
vating  an  acquaintance  with  our  hearts.  We 
fill  much  too  large  a  space  in  our  own  imagina- 
tions ;  we  fancy  we  take  up  more  room  in  the 
world  than  Providence  assigns  to  an  individual 
who  has  to  divide  his  allotment  with  so  many 
miUioDs,  who  are  all  of  equal  importance  in 
their  own  eyes ;  and  who,  like  us,  are  elbowing 
others  to  make  room  for  themselves.  Just  as  in 
the  natural  world,  where  every  particle  of  mat- 
ter would  stretch  itself,  and  move  out  of  its 
place,  if  it  were  not  kept  in  order  by  surround- 
in^  particles ;  the  pressure  of  other  parts  reduces 
this  to  remain  in  a  confinement  from  which  it 
would  escape,  if  it  were  not  thus  pressed  and 
acted  upon  on  all  sides.  The  conscientious 
practice  we  have  been  recommending,  would 
greatly  assist  in  reducing  us  to  our  proper  di- 
mensions, and  in  limiting  us  to  our  proper  place. 
We  should  be  astonished  if  we  could  see  our 
real  diminutiveness,  and  the  speck  we  actually 
occupy.  When  shall  we  learn  from  our  own 
feelings  of  how  much  consequence  every  man  is 
to  himself  7 

Nor  must  tlie  examination  be  occasional,  but 
regular.  Let  us  not  run  into  long  arrears,  but 
•ettle  our  accounts  frequently.  Little  articles 
will  run  up  to  a  large  amount,  if  they  are  not 
cleared  off.  Even  our  innocent  days,  as  we  may 
choose  to  call  them,  will  not  have  passed  without 
furnishing  their  contingent — our  deadness  in 
devotion— our  eagerness  for  human  applause-* 
our  care  to  conceal  our  faults  rather  than  to 
correct  them — our  negligent  performance  of 
some  relative  duty— our  imprudence  in  conver- 
sation, especially  at  table— our  inconsideration — 
our  driving  to  the  very  edge  of  permitted  in- 
dulgences— let  us  keep  these — let  us  keep  all 
our  numerous  items  in  small  sums.  Let  us  ex- 
amine them  while  the  particulars  are  fresh  In 
our  memory ;  otherwise,  however  we  may  flatter 
ourselves  that  lesser  evils  will  be  swalkiwed  np 
by  the  greater,  we  may  find  when  we  come  to 
settle  the  grand  account  that  they  will  not  be 
the  less  remembered  for  not  having  been  re. 
corded. 

And  let  it  be  one  subject  of  our  frequent  in- 
quiry, whether  sinoe  we  last  scrutinized  our 
hearts,  our  secular  afiTairs,  or  our  eternal  con- 
cerns  have  had  the  predominance  there.  We 
do  not  mean  which  of  them  has  occupied  most 
of  our  time,  the  largest  portion  of  which  must, 
necessarily,  to  the  generality,  be  absorbed  in 
the  cares  of  the  preset  life ;  but  on  which  our 
affections  have  been  most  bent ;  and  especially 
how  we  have  conducted  ourselves  when  there 
has  arisen  a  competition  between  the  interests 
•fboth. 

That  general  burst  of  sins  which  so  frequently 
rushes  in  on  the  consciends  of  the  dying,  would 


be  much  moderated  by  previous  habitual  seU^ 
examination.  It  will  not  do  to  repent  in  the 
lump.  The  sorrow  must  be  as  circumstantial 
as  the  sin.  Indefinite  repentance  is  no'  repen- 
tance. And  it  is  one  grand  use  of  self-inquiry, 
to  remind  us,  that  all  unforsaken  sins  are  unre 
pented  sins. 

To  a  Christian  there  is  this  substantial  com- 
fort  attending  a  minute  self-inspection,  that  when 
he  finds  fewer  sins  to  be  noted,  and  more  victo- 
ries over  temptation  obtained,  he  has  a  solid  evi- 
dence of  his  advancement,  which  well  repays  his 
trouble. 

The  faithfhl  searcher  into  his  own  heart,  that 
*  chamber  of  imagery,*  feels  himself  in  the  situ 
ation  of  the  prophet,*  who  being  conducted  in 
vision  fh>m  one  idol  to  another,  the  spirit  at  si^ 
of  each,  repeatedly  exclaims,  *  here  is  another 
abomination  !*  The  prophet  being  commanded 
to  dig  deeper,  the  rarther  he  penetrated  the 
more  evils  ne  found,  while  the  spirit  continued 
to  cry  out,  *  I  will  show  thee  yet  more  abomi- 
nation.* 

Self-examination  b^  detecting  self-love,  self- 
denial  by  weakening  its  power,  self-government 
by  reducing  its  despotism,  turns  the  temper  of 
the  soul  from  its  natural  bias,  controls  the  dis- 
orderly  appetite,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
Divine  Grace,  in  a  good  measure  restores  to  the 
man  that  dominion  over  himself  which  God  at 
first  gave  him  over  the  inferior  creatures.  Ot* 
sires,  passions,  and  appetites,  are  brought  to 
move  somewhat  more  in  their  appointed  order ; 
subjects  not  tyrants.  What  the  stoics,  vainly 
pretended  to,  Christianity  effects.  It  restores 
man  to  a  dominion  over  his  own  will,  and  in  a 
good  measure  enthrones  him  in  that  empire 
which  he  bad  forfeited  by  sin. 

He  now  begins  to  survey  his  interior,  the  aw- 
fbl  world  within ;  not  indeed  with  self-compla- 
cency, but  with  the  control  of  a  sovereign ;  he 
still  finds  too  much  rebellion  to  indulge  security, 
he  therefore  continoes  his  inspection  with  vigi 
lance,  but  without  perturbation.  He  continues 
to  experience  a  remainder  of  insubordination 
and  disorder,  but  this  rather  solicits  to  a  stricter 
government  than  drives  him  to  relax  his  dis- 
cipline. 

This  self-inspection  somewhat  resembles  the 
correction  of  a  literary  performance.  Afler  ma- 
ny and  careful  revisals,  though  some  grosser 
faults  may  be  done  away ;  though  the  errors  are 
neither  quite  so  numerous,  nor  so  glaring  as  at 
first,  yet  the  critic  perpetually  perceives  faults 
which  be  had  not  perceived  before ;  negligences 
appear  which  he  bad  overlooked,  and  even  de- 
fects start  up  which  had  passed  on  him  for  beau- 
ties. He  finds  much  to  amend,  and  even  to  ex- 
pun^  in  what  he  had  before  admired.  When 
by  rigorous  castigation  the  most  acknowledged 
faults  are  corrected,  his  critical  acumen,  Tib. 
proved  by  exercise,  and  a  more  habitual  ac- 
quaintance with  his  subjects,  still  detect,  and 
will  forever  detect,  new  imperfections.  But  he 
neither  throws  aside  his  work,  nor  remits  hb 
criticism,  which  if  it  do  not  make  the  work  per- 
fect, will  at  least  make  the  author  bumbles 
Conscious  that  if  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  aa  *t  was 
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It »  still  «t  AH  imnieataimbld  distance  from  the 
required  ezeeUsnoe. 

Is  it  Bot  •stonishiog  that  we  should  go  on  ro- 
peating  periodicallj,  *  Try  me,  O  God,'  while 
we  are  yet  neglecting  to  try  ourselves  1  Is  there 
net  sometbin^  more  like  defiance  than  devotion 
to  invite  the  mspection  of  Omniscience  to  that 
heart  which  we  ourselves  neglect  to  inspect  7 
How  can  a  Christian  solemnly  cry  out  to  the 
Almighty,  *  seek  the  ground  of  my  heart,  prove 
me  and  examine  m^  thoughts,  and  see  if  there 
be  any  ways  of  wickedness  in  me,*  while  he 
Jumseir  neglects  to  *  examine  his  heart,'  is  afraid 
of  *  proving  his  thoughts,'  and  dreads  to  inquire 
if  there  *  be  any  way  of  wickedness*  in  himself, 
knowing  that  the  inquiry  ought  to  lead  to  the 
expulsion. 

'  In  our  self-ioquisition  lot  us  fortiiy  our  virtue 
hy  a  rigorous  exactness  in  caUin|r  things  by  their 
proper  names.  Self-love  is  Darticularly  ingeni- 
ous in  inventing  disguises  of  this  kind.  Lot  us 
Jay  them  open,  strip  them  bare,  face  them,  and 
give  them  as  little  quarter  as  if  thev  were  the 
molts  of  another. — Let  us  not  cafi  wounded 
pride  delicae;^.— Self-love  is  made  up  of  soft  and 
sickly  sensibilities.  Not  that  sensibility  which 
melts  at  the  sorrows  of  others,  but  that  which 
cannot  endure  the  least  sufiering  itself  It  is 
alive  in  every  pore  where  self  is  concerned.  A 
touch  ie  a  woiuhL  It  is  careless  in  inflicting 
pain,  but  exquisitely  awake  in  feeling  it  U 
defends  itself  before  it  is  attacked,  revenges 
affronts  before  they  are  offered,  and  resents 
•a  an  insult  the  very  suspicion  of  an  imperfec- 
tion. 

In  order  then  to  unmask  our  hearts,  let  us 
not  be  contented  to  examine  our  vices,  let  us 
examine  our  virtues  also,  *  those  smaller  faults.' 
Let  us  scrutinize  to  the  bottom  those  qualities 
and  actions  which  have  more  particularly  oh- 
stained  public  estimation. — ^Let  us  inquire  if^^they 
were  genuine  in  the  principle,  simple  in  the  in- 
tention, honest  in  the  prosecution.  Let  us  ask 
ourselves  if  in  some  admired  instances  our  ^- 
aerosity  had  no  tincture  of  vanity,  our  chanty 
no  taint  of  ostentation  7  Whether  when  we  did 
such  a  right  action  which  brought  us  credit,  we 
should  have  persisted  in  doing  it,  had  we  fi>re. 
seen  that  it  would  incur  censure.  Do  we  never 
deceive  ourselves  by  mistaking  a  constitutional 
indifiercnce  of  temper  for  Christian  moderation? 
Do  we  never  construe  our  love  of  ease  into  dead- 
ness  of  the  world  7  Our  animal  activity  into 
Christian  oeal  7  Do  we  never  mistake  our  ob- 
stinacy for  firmness,  our  pride  for  fortitude,  our 
selfishness  for  feeling,  our  love  of  controversy 
ibr  the  love  of  God,  our  indolence  of  temper  for 
superiority  to  human  applause? — ^When  we  have 
stripped  our  good  quaUties  bare ;  when  we  have 
made  all  due  deductions  for  natural  temper,  easi- 
ness of  disposition,  self-interest ;  desire  of  admi- 
ration ,  of  every  extrinsic  appendage,  every  ille- 
fitimale  motive,  let  us  fairly  cast  up  the  account, 
and  we  shall  be  mortified  to  see  how  little  there 
will  remain.  Pride  may  impose  itse.f  upon  us, 
•ven  in.the  shape  of  repentance.  The  humble 
Christian  is  grieved  at  his  faults,  the  proud  man 
is  angry  at  them. — He  is  indignant  when  he 
discovers  he  has  done  wrong,  not  so  much  be- 
oause  bis  sin  offends  G^A^  as  because  it  has  let 


him  see  that  he  is  not  quite  so  good  as  he  had 
tried  to  make  himself  believe. 

It  is  more  necessary  to  excite  us  to  the  hum- 
bling of  our  pride,  than  to  the  performance  of 
certain  good  actions :  the  former  is  more  diffi. 
cult  as  it  is  less  pleasant  That  very  pride  will 
of  itself  stimulate  to  the  performance  of  many 
things  that  are  laudable.  These  performances 
will  reproduce  pride,  as  they  were  produced  by 
it ;  whereas  humility  has  no  outward  stimulus. 
Divine  grace  alone  produces  it  It  is  so  far 
from  being  actuated  bv  the  love  of  fiime,  that  it 
is  not  humility,  till  it  has  kid  the  desire  of  fame 
in  the  dust 

If  an  actual  virtue  consists,  ae  we  have  fke 
qoently  had  occasion  to  observe,  in  the  dominion 
over  the  contrary  vice,  humility  is  the  conquest 
oyer  pride,  charity  over  selfishness :  not  only  a 
victory  over  the  natural  temper,  but  a  substitu- 
tion of  the  opposite  ^ualitr.  This  proves  tiiat 
all  virtue  is  founded  m  self-denial,  self-denial  in 
self-knowledfl^  and  self-knowledge  in  self-ez. 
amination.  rride  so  insinuates  itself  in  all  we 
do,  and  say,  and  think,  that  our  apparent  bumi- 
lity  has  not  seldom  its  origin  in  pride.  That 
very  im^tience  which  we  ^1  at  the  perception 
of  our  faults  is  produced  by  the  astonishment  at 
finding  that  we  are  not  perfect — ^This  sense  of 
our  sins  should  make  us  humble  but  not  despe- 
rate. It  should  teach  us  to  distrust  every  thing 
in  ourselves,  and  to  hoye  for  every  thing  fhmi 
Grod.  The  more  we  lay  open  the  wounds  which 
sin  has  made,  the  more  earnestly  shall  we  se^ 
the  remedy  which  Christianity  has  provided. 

But  faistead  of  seeking  for  self-knowledge,  we 
are  glancing  about  us  for  grounds  of  self-exuUa- 
tion !  We  almost  resemble  the  Pharisee,  who 
with  so  much  self-complaoeney  delivered  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  own  virtues  and  other  men's 
sins,  and,  like  the  Tartars,  who  think  they  pee- 
sess  the  qualities  of  those  they  murder,  fancied 
that  the  sins  of  which  he  accused  the  publican 
would  swell  the  amount  of  his  own  good  deeds. 
Like  him  we  take  a  few  items  fVom  memory, 
and  a  few  more  from  imagination.  Instead  of 
pidling  down  the  edifice  which  pride  has  raised, 
we  are  looking  round  on  our  good  works  ibr 
buttresses  to  prop  it  up.  We  excuse  ourselves 
firom  the  imp«italion  of  many  faults  by  alleging 
that  they  are  common,  and  bv  no  means  peculiar 
to  oursdves.  This  is  one  of  the  weakest  of  our 
deceits.  Faults  are  not  less  personally  ours  be- 
cause others  commit  them.  There  is  divisibik- 
ty  in  sin  as  well  as  in  matter.  Is  it  any  dimi- 
nution of  our  error  that  others  are  guilty  of  the 
same? 

Self-love  being  a  very  industrious  principle, 
has  generally  two  conoems  In  hand  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  as  bo^  in  concealing  our  own  de- 
fects,  as  in  detecting  those  of  otlMrs,  especially 
those  of  the  wise  and  good.  Wo  might  indeed 
direct  its  activity  in  Uie  latter  instance  to  our 
own  advantage,  for  if  the  faults  of  good  men  are 
injurious  to  Uiemselves,  they  might  be  rendered 
profitable  to  us,  if  we  were  careful  to  convert 
them  to  their  true  use.  But  instead  of  turning 
them  into  a  means  of  promoting  our  own  watch- 
fulness, we  employ  them  mischievously  in  two 
ways.  We  lessen  our  respect  for  pious  charac- 
ters when  we  see  the  infirmities  which  are 
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blended  with  their  fine  qualities,  and  we  turn 
their  failings  into  a  justification  of  our  own, 
which  are  not  like  theirs  overshadowed  with 
virtues.  To  admire  the  excellences  of  others 
without  imitating  them  is  fruitless  admiration  ; 
to  condemn  their  errors  without  avoiding  is  un- 
profitable oensoriousness. 

When  we  are  compelled  bj  our  conscience  to 
acknowledge  and  re^et  any  fault  we  have  re. 
centlj  committed,  this  fiiult  so  presses  upon  oar 
reoolkction,  that  we  seem  to  forget  that  we  have 
any  other.  This  single  error  Bus  our  mind,  and 
we  look  at  it  as  through  a  telescope,  which, 
while  it  shows  an  object,  confines  the  sight  to 
that  one  object  exclusively.  Others  inde^  are 
more  effectually  shut  out,  than  if  we  were  not 
examining  this.  Thus  while  the  object  in  ques. 
tion  is  magnified,  the  others  are  as  if  they  did 
not  exist 

It  seems  to  be  established  into  a  kind  of  sys. 
tem  not  to  profit  by  any  thing  without  us,  and 
not  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  any  thing 
within  us.  Though  we  are  perpetually  remark- 
ing on  the  defects  of  others,  yet  when  does  the 
remark  lead  us  to  studv  and  to  root  out  the 
same  defects  in  our  own  hearts  7  We  are  almost 
every  day  hearing  of  the  death  of  others,  but 
does  it  induce  us  to  reflect  on  death  as  a  Uiing 
in  which  we  have  an  individual  concern  ?  We 
consider  the  death  of  a  friend  as  a  loss,  but  sel- 
dom  apply  it  as  a  warning.  The  death  of  others 
we  lament,  the  faults  of  others  we  censure,  but 
how  seldom  do  we  make  use  of  the  one  for  our 
own  amendment,  or  of  the  other  for  our  own  pre- 
paration.* 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  try  experi- 
ments  in  the  arts,  in  agriculture,  in  pmlosophy. 
In  everv  science  the  diligent  professor  is  always 
afraid  therei  may  be  some  secret  which  he  has 
not  yet  attained,  some  occult  principle  which 
would  reward  the  labour  of  discovery,  something 
oven  which  the  assiduous  and  intelligent  have 
actually  Ibund  out,  but  which  has  hitherto 
eluded  hi$  pursuit  And  shall  the  Christian  stop 
short  in  his  scrutiny,  shall  he  not  examine  and 
inquire  till  he  lavs  bold  on  the  very  heart  and 
core  of  religion  f 

Why  should  experimental  philosopher  be  the 
prevailing  study,  and  experimental  religion  be 
branded  as  the  badge  of  enthusiasm,  the  cant  of 
a  boUow  profession  7  Shall  we  never  labour  to 
establish  the  distinction  between  appearance 
and  reality,  bttween  studying  religion  critically, 
ajid  embracing  it  practical^,  between  h^^UMF 
our  conduct  creditable  and  our  hearts  sanctified? 
Shall  we  not  aspire  to  do  the  bes^  things  from 
the  highest  motives,  and  elevate  our  aims  with 
oor  attainmente  7  Why  should  we  remain  in  the 
vestibule  when  the  sanctuary  is  open  7  Why 
should  we  be  contented  to  dwell  in  the  outer 
courte  when  we  are  invited  to  enter  into  the  ho- 
liest by  the  blood  of  Jesus  7 
Natural  reason  is  not  likely  to  furnish  argu- 
snte  sufiieiently  cogent,  nor  motives  sufficient- 
ly powerful  to  drive  us  to  a  close  self-inspection. 
Oor  corruptions  foster  this  ignorance.  To  this 
they  owe  their  undisputed  possession  of  our 


hearts.  No  principle  short  of  ChriBtiani^  ii 
stronsf  enough  to  impel  us  to  a  study  so  diss* 
rreeaole  as  that  of  our  faults.  Of  Christianity 
humility  is  the  prime  grace,  and  this  grace  can 
never  teke  root  and  flourish  in  a  heart  that  lives 
in  ignorance  of  itself.  If  we  do  not  know  the 
matness  and  extent  of  our  sins,  if  we  do  not 
know  the  imperfections  of  our  virtues,  the  falli- 
bility  of  our  best  resolutions,  the  infirmity  of 
our  purW  purposes,  we  cannot  be  humble ;  if 
we  are  not  humble,  we  cannot  be  Christians. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  to  be  no  end  to 
this  vigilance  7  Is  there  no  assigned  period  wbea 
this  self-denial  may  become  unnecessary  7  No 
given  point  when  we  may  be  emancipated  fVon 
the  vexatious  self-inspection  7  Is  the  matured 
Christian  to  be  a  slave  to  the  same  drudgery  as 
the  novice7  The  true  answer  is-we  may  cease  to 
watch  when  our  spiritual  enemy  oeeses  to  asaiL 
We  may  be  off  our  puard  when  there  is  no  k>nger 
any  temptation  without  We  may  cease  our  selA 
denial  when  there  is  no  more  cormption  within. 
We  may  give  the  reins  to  our  imagination  whea 
wei  are  sure  its  tendencies  will  be  towards  bea- 
ven.  We  may  dismiss  repentance  when  sin  is 
abolished.  We  may  indulge  selfishness  when 
we  can  do  it  without  danger  to  our  souls.  We 
may  neglect  prayer  when  we  no  longer  need 
the  favour  of  God.  We  may  cease  to  praise 
him  when  he  ceases  to  be  gracioas  to  us. — Tc 
discontinue  our  vigilance  at  any  period  short  of 
this,  will  be  to  ddeat  all  the  virtues  we  hat 
practised  on  earth,  to  put  to  hazard  all  our  hopes 
of  happiness  in  heaven. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


Self-Love. 


*  rOTthii  hint,  and  a  few  othera  on  the  nroe  subject, 
the  author  Is  indebted  to  that  eaccUent  christian  mo- 
talist,  M.  Nicole. 


*  The  idol  Self;*  says  an  excellent  old  divme,* 
has  made  more  desolation  among  men  tluui 
ever  was  made  in  those  places  where  idols  were 
served  by  human  sacrifices.  It  has  preyed  mors 
fiercely  on  human  lives,  than  Moloch  or  the 
Minotaur.* 

To  worship  images  is  a  more  obvious,  bat  it 
is  scarcely  a  more  degrading  idolatry,  than  to 
set  up  self  in  opposition  to  Glod.  To  devote  our- 
selves to  this  service  is  as  perfect  slavery  as  the 
service  of  God  is  perfect  fVeedom.  If  we  cannot 
imitate  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  his  death,  we 
are  called  upon  to  imitate  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self in  his  will.  Even  the  Son  of  God  declared 
*  I  came  not  to  do  myown  will,  but  the  will  of 
Him  who  sent  me.*  This  was  his  grand  lesson, 
this  was  his  distinguishing  character. 

Self-will  is  the  ever  flowing  fbnntain  of  all 
the  evil  tempers  which  deform  our  hearts,  ef 
all  the  boiling  passions  which  inflame  and  d»- 
order  society ;  the  root  of  bitterness  on  whieli 
all  ite  corrupt  fhiite  grow.  We  set  up  our  own 
understendin?  against  the  wisdom  of  God,  and 
our  own  passions  against  the  will  of  God.  If 
we  could  ascertain  Uie  precise  period  when  sen- 
suality ceased  to  govern  in  the  animal  part  of 
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mu  nataiv,  and  pride  in  the  inteUeotual,  that 
period  woidd  fivrm  the  meet  memorable  era  of 
the  Chriftian  life ;  from  that  moment  he  begins 
a  new  date  of  liberty  and  bappineas ;  from  that 
■tage  he  oeta  oat  on  a  new  career  of  peace,  li- 
berty, and  yirtne. 

SelfJove  ia  a  Proteos  of  all  abapea,  shadea, 
and  oompleziona.  It  has  the  power  of  dilation 
and  contraction  aa  beat  aenrea  the  oocaaion. 
There  ia  no  crerice  so  email  through  which  its 
anbtlc  eaaenoe  cannot  force  its  way,  no  apace  so 
ample  that  it  cannot  stretch  itaelf  to  filL— It  ia 
of  all  degreea  of  refinement,  ao  coarse  and  bun* 
gry  as  to  gorge  itNlf  with  the  groaaest  adula- 
tion ;  so  fasti<uous  as  to  require  a  homaffe  as  re- 
fined aa  itself;  so  artfiil  as  to  elude  the  detection 
of  ordinary  obaerrers ;  so  specious  as  to  escape 
the  observation  of  the  very  heart  in  which  it 
rei|rns  paramount :  yet,  though  so  extravagant 
in  ita  appetites,  it  can  adopt  a  moderation  which 
imposes,  a  delicacy  which  veila  ita  deibrmity,  an 
artificial  character  which  keepa  its  real  one  out 
of  sirhL 

We  are  apt  to  speak  of  aelf-love  as  if  it  were 
colv  a  symptom,  whereaa  it  is  the  distemper  it- 
self; a  malignant  distemper  which  has  posses- 
sion  of  the  moral  constitution,  of  which  malady 
every  )»art  of  the  aystem  participatea.  In  direct 
oppoaition  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  touch 
M  the  fabled  king,  which  converted  the  baaeat 
materials  into  fpld,  this  oomiptin|f  principle 
^utos,  bjr  commg  in  contact  with  it,  whatever 
u  in  itself  ^reat  and  noble. 

Self-love  la  the  centre  of  the  unrenewed  heart 
This  stirring  principle,  aa  has  been  observed, 
serves  indeed 

Tlw  virtuous  Bind  to  wake ; 

but  it  disturba  it  from  its  slumbers  to  ends  and 
purposes  directly  opposite  to  those  aasigned  to 
It  by  our  incomparable  bard.*  Self-love  is  by 
no  means  *the  small  pebble  whidi  stirs  the 
peaceful  lake.'  It  ia  rather  the  pent  up  wind 
within,  which  causes  the  earthquake ;  it  ia  the 
tempest  which  agitatea  the  sleeping  ocean.  Had 
the  image  been  as  just  as  its  clothing  is  beau- 
tiful ;  or  rather  had  ii&.  Pope  been  as  sound  a 
theoI(^rian  aa  he  waa  an  exquisite  poet,  the  allu- 
sion in  his  hands  miy ht  have  conv^ed  a  sounder 
meanin||[  without  hmmg  a  particle  of  its  el^ranoe. 
This  might  have  been  eflR»cted  by  onlv  substi- 
tuting the  e^ct  for  the  cause ;  that  is,  by  mak- 
ing l^nevolence  the  principle  instead  (Mfthe  con- 
sequence, and  by  discarding  8elf.k}ve  from  its 
central  situation  in  the  construction  of  the  meta- 
phor. 

But  by  arraying  a  beggarly  idea  in  princely 
robes,  he  knew  tniat  his  own  splendid  powers 
could  at  any  time  transibrm  meannesa  into  ma- 
jesty,  and  deformity  into  beau^. 

ASiernjlhowereT^Uwaiettteteulheau,  Had 
he  not  blindly  adopted  the  misleading  aystem 
of  the  n<^le  ■eentic.  *  his  guide,  i^Iosopher,  and 
friend,*  he  might  have  transferred  the  shining 
jrttribotes  of  the  baae-bom  thing  which  he  has 
dressed  out  with  so  many  graces,  to  the  legiti- 
mate claimant — benevolence; — of  which  sel^ 
love  is  so  far  from  being,  aa  he  represents,  the 
moving  spring,  that  they  are  both  working  in  a 
•  Asajr  on  Man,  1, 308. 


course  of  ineeaaant  coonteractioDr  the  spiril 
striving  againat  4he  flesh,  and  the  flesh  agaitast 
the  spirit 

To  Christian  benevolence  all  the  happy  effecta 
attributed  to  self-love  might  have  been  fairly 
traced.  It  was  only  to  £slodge  the  idol  and 
make  the  love  of  God  the  centre,  and  the  poet*s 
delightful  nuinbera  might  have  ooaveyed  truths 
worthy  of  so  perfect  a  vehicle.  *  This  centre 
moved,'  doea  mdeed  extend  ita  pervading  influ- 
ence in  the  very  manner  ascribed  to  the  oppo- 
site principle ;  does  indeed  spread  from  its  throne 
in  the  individual  breaat,  to  all  those  successive 
circles,  *  wide  and  more  wide,*  of  which  the 
poet  makea  aelf-love  the  first  mover.* 

The  apoatle  James  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
different  opinion  from  the  ethic  bard;  he  speaka 
as  if  he  suspected  that  the  pebble  stirred  the 
lake  a  little  too  roughly.  He  traces  this  mis- 
chievous principle  from  its  birth  to  the  largest 
extent  of  its  malign  influence. — The  question, 
*  whence  come  wara  and  fightings  among  you,* 
he  answers  by  another  question ; — *  Come  they 
not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts  that  war  in  your 
members'!* 

The  same  pervading  apirit  which  creates  bo% 
tility  between  nations,  creates  animosity  among 
neighbours,  and  discord  in  families.  It  is  the 
same  principle  which,  having  in  the  beffinning 
made  *  Cain  the  first  male  cbdd,'  a  murderer  in 
his  father's  house,  has  been  ever  since  in  per- 
petual operation ;  has  been  transmitted  in  one 
unbroken  line  of  succession,  through  that  lonff 
chain  of  Crimea  of  which  history  is  composed 
to  the  present  triumphant  spoiler  of  Eoropew— > 
In  cultivated  aocietiea,  laws  repress,  by  punish 
iog,  the  overt  act  in  private  individuau,  but  no 
one  thin^  but  the  Christian  religion  haa  ever 
been  devised  to  cleanse  the  spring. 

*The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things  and 
desperately  wicked,  who  can  know  it  ?'  This 
propoaition,  this  interronition,  we  read  with 
complacencj,  and  both  tne  aphorism  and  the 
question  bemg  a  portion  of  Scripture,  we  think 
it  would  not  be  decent  to  controvert  it  We 
read  it  however  with  a  aecret  reservation,  that 
it  is  only  the  heart  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  is  meant,  and  we  rarely  make  the  applica- 
tion  which  the  Scripture  intended.  Each  hopes 
that  there  is  tme  heart  which  may  esca|)e  the 
charge,  and  he  makea  the  aingle  exception  ]^ 
&vour  of  his  own.  But  if  the  exception  which 
every  one  makes  were  true,  there  would  not  be 
a  deceitfbl  or  wicked  heart  in  the  world. 

As  a  theory  we  are  ready  enough  to  admire 
self-knowledge,  yet  when  the  practice  comes  in 
question  we  are  as  blindfolded  as  if  our  happi-  • 
ness  depended  on  our  ignorance.    To  lay  hold 

•  Self-love  thofl  posbed  to  social,  to  divine. 
OfTM  thee  to  make  thy  nelgfaboar^  Messing  thine : 
Self-love  hot  serves  the  virtuoos  mind  to  wake, 
As  tbs  small  pebUe  stirs  the  peaoeftil  lake : 
Tbe  centre  mov*d.  a  circle  straight  sncceeds. 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads; 
Friend,  parent^  neighbour,  first  it  will  embraee. 
His  ooontry  next,  and  next  all  human  race. 

Hm  antlftor  hopss  to  be  fbrgiven  for  these  nmarks 
she  has  haxarded  them  fbr  the  sake  of  her  more  youth 
fbl  readers.— She  has  not  forgotten  the  time  when,  in 
the  admiration  of  yonthfbl  enthusiasm,  she  never  sns- 
pectod  that  the  principle  of  these  finished  verses  was  lesi 
excellent  than  the  poetry. 
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on  a  religious  troth,  and  to  maintain  oar  hold, 
it  no  eafy  matter.  Oar  anderstandinp  are 
not  more  ready  to  receive  than  oar  afiections  to 
lose  it  We  like  to  have  an  intellectoal  know- 
\edge  of  divine  things,  hot  to  cultivate  a  spiritoal 
acquaintance  with  9iem  cannot  beeflbcted  at  so 
cheap  a  rate.  We  can  even  more  readily  force 
ourselves  to  believe  that  which  has  no  afl&nitj 
with  ou^  understanding,  than  we  can  bring  oar- 
selves  to  choose  that  which  has  no  interest  in 
our  will,  no  correspondence  with  oar  passions. 
One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  Christian  is  to 
endeavour  to  conquer  this  antipathy  to  the  self- 
denying  doctrines  against  which  the  human 
heart  so  sturdily  holds  out  The  learned  take 
incredible  pains  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
The  philosopher  cheerfblly  consumes  the  mid- 
night oil  in  his  laborious  pursuits ;  he  willingly 
sacrifices  fi)od  and  rest  to  conquer  a  difficmty 
in  science.  Here  the  labour  is  pleasant,  the  &- 
tigue  is  grateful,  the  very  difficulty  is  not  with- 
out its  charms.  Why  do  we  fisel  so  difibrently 
in  our  religious  pursuits  7  Because  in  the  most 
operose  human  studies,  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion  of  self,  there  is  no  opposition  to  the  will, 
there  is  no  combat  of  the  affections.  If  the  pas- 
sions  are  at  all  implicated,  if  self-love  is  at  all 
concerned,  it  is  rather  in  the  way  of  gratifica- 
tion than  of  opposition. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  mechanical  Chris- 
tianity. There  are  £ood  imitations  of  religion, 
so  well  executed  anaso  resembling,  as  not  only 
to  deceive  the  spectator,  but  the  artist  Self- 
love  in  its  various  artifices  to  deceive  us  to  our 
ruin,  sometimes  makes  use  of  a  means,  which, 
if  properly  used,  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
that  can  be  devised  to  preserve  us  fVom  its  in- 
fluence— ^the  perusal  or  pious  books. 

But  these  books  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant, 
the  indolent,  and  the  self-satisfied,  prodpce  an 
eflfect  directly  contrary  to  that  which  they  were 
intended  to  produce,  and  which  they  actually  do 
produce  on  minds  prepared  for  the  perusal. 
They  inflate  where  they  were  intended  to 
humble.  As  some  hypochondriacs,  who  amuse 
their  melancholy  hours  with  consulting  indis. 
criminately  every  medical  book  which  fiiUs  in 
their  way,  fimc^  they  find  their  own  case  in 
every  page,  their  own  ailment  in  the  ailment 
of  every  patient,  till  they  believe  they  actually 
feel  every  pain  of  which  they  read,  though  the 
work  treats  of  cases  diametrically  opposite  to 
their  own  :^.6o  the  religious  valetudinarian,  as 
unreasonably  elated  as  the  others  are  depressed, 
reads  books  descriptive  of  a  highly  religious 
state,  with  the  same  unhappy  self-application. 
He  feels  his  spiritual  pulse  by  a  watch  that  has 
no  movements  in  common  with  it,  yet  he  fancies 
that  they  go  exactly  alike.  He  dwells  with  de- 
light on  symptoms,  not  one  of  which  belongs  to 
him,  and  flatters  himself  with  their  supposed 
agreement  He  observes  in  those  books  what 
are  the  signs  of  grace,  and  he  observes  them* 
with  complete  self-application ;  he  traces  what 
are  the  evidences  of  being  in  God's  favour,  and 
those  evidences  he  finds  in  himself. 

Self-ignorance  appropriates  truths  faithfully 
stated  but  wholly  inapplicable.  The  presump- 
Uon  of  the  novice  arrogates  to  itself  the  experi 


ence  of  the  advanced  Christian. 


ed  that  it  is  his  own  case,  and  seises  on  th6  eoa- 
eolations  which  belong  only  to  the  most  eierated 
{Mety.  Self-knowledge  would  correct  the  jtidg- 
ment  It  would  teach  us  to  use  the  pattern 
held  oat  as  an  original  to  copy,  instead  of  lead- 
ing us  to  fancy  that  we  are  already  wrought 
into  the  assimilation.  It  would  teach  us  when 
we  read  the  history  of  an  established  Christian, 
to  labour  afler  a  conformity  to  it,  instead  of 
mistaking  it  flir  the  delineation  of  our  own 
character. 

Human  prudence,  daily  experience,  self-love, 
all  teach  us  to  distrust  others,  but  all  motives 
combined  do  not  teach  as  to  distrust  oarselves; 
we  confide  unreservedly  in  oar  own  heart,  though 
as  a  enide  it  misleads,  as  a  counsellor  it  betraysi 
It  is  both  party  and  judge.  As  the  one,  it  blinds 
through  Ignorance,  as  the  other,  it  acquits 
through  nartiality. 

Thougn  we  value  oarselves  upon  our  discre- 
tion in  not  confiding  too  implicitly  in  others 
yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  friend,  any 
neighbour,  or  even  any  enemy  who  has  deceivec 
us  so  often  as  we  have  deceived  ourselves.  If 
any  acquaintance  betray  us,  we  take  warning 
are  on  the  watch,  and  are  careful  not  U>  tms: 
him  again.  But  however  frequently  the  bosom 
traitor  deceive  and  misled,  no  such  detennined 
stand  is  made  against  his  treachery :  we  He  as 
open  to  his  next  assault  as  if  he  had  never  be- 
trayed us.  We  do  not  profit  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  past  delusion  to  guard  against  the 
fViture. 

Tet  if  another  deceive  us,  it  is  only  in  ihatten 
respecting  this  world ;  but  we  deceive  ourselves 
in  things  of  eternal  moment  The  treachery 
of  others  can  only  aflnct  our  fbrtune  or  our  fame, 
or  at  worst  our  peace ;  but  the  internal  traitor 
may  mislead  us  to  our  everlasting  destruction. 
We  are  too  much  disposed  to  suspect  others 
who  probably  have  neither  the  inclination  nor 
the  power  to  injure  us,  bat  we  seldom  suspect 
our  own  heart  though  it  possesses  and  employs 
both.  We  ought  however  fairly  to  dlslin^ntsh 
between  the  simple  vanity  apd  the  hvpocrisy 
of  self-love.  Those  who  content  themselves 
with  talking  as  if  the  praise  of  viitue  implied 
the  practice,  and  who  expect  to  be  thought 
good,  because  they  commend  goodness,  only 
propagate  the  deceit  which  has  misled  them- 
selves, whereas  hypocrisy  does  not  even  believe 
herself.  She  has  deeper  motives ;  she  has  de- 
signs to  answer,  competitions  to  promote,  pro- 
jects to  effect  But  mere  vanitjr  can  suteist 
on  the  thin  air  of  the  admiration  she  soli- 
cits, without  intending  to  get  any  thing  by  it 
She  is  gratuitous  in  her  loquacity  ;  for  she  is 
ready  to  display  her  own  merit  to  those  who  have 
nothing  to  give  in  return,  whose  applause  brings 
no  profit,  and  whose  censure  no  disgrace. 

It  is  not  strange  that  we  should  judge  of 
things  not  accordmg  to  the  opinion  of  others  in 
cases  foreign  to  ourselves;  cases  on  which  we 
have  no  correct  means  of  determining ;  bat  we 
do  it  in  things  which  relate  imm^iatcly  to 
ourselves,  thus  making  not  truth  but  the  opinion 
of  others  our  standard  in  points  which  otiiers 
cannot  know,  and  of  which  we  ought  not  to  be 
ignorant    We  are  as  fond  of  the  applauses  even 
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fenn  W6  afiect  to  d68ptt8  iht  nob  oomidcred  as 
individaal  judges,  jet  m  a  mass,  we  covet  their 

giplaose.  Like  htm  we  fed  strengthened  bj 
e  number  of  voices  in  onr  ftvonr,  and  are  less 
aiudoQs  about  the  goodness  of  the  work,  than 
the  loudness  of  the  acclamation.  Success  is 
merit  in  the  ejre  of  both. 

But  even  though  we  may  put  more  refinement 
hito  our  self-love,  it  is  self-love  still.  No  sub. 
tlety  of  reasoning,  no  eleffanoe  of  taste,  though 
it  may  disguise  the  radical  principle,  can  destroy 
it  We  are  still  too  much  in  love  with  flattery, 
even  though  we  may  profess  to  despise  that 
praise  which  depends  on  the  acclamations  of 
the  vulgar.  But  if  we  are  over  anxious  for  the 
admiration  of  the  better  bom  and  the  better 
bred,  this  by  no  meanp  proves  that  we  are  not 
vain ;  it  only  proves  that  our  vanity  has  a  better 
taste.  Our  appetite  is  not  coarse  enough  per- 
haps  to  relish  that  popularity  which  ordinary 
ambition  covets,  but  do  we  never  feed  in  secret 
upon  the  applauses  of  more  distinguished 
judges  7  Is  not  their  having  extolled  our  merit 
a  confirmation  of  our  discernment,  and  the  chief 
ground  of  our  hi^  opinion  of  theirs? 

But  if  any  circumstance  arise  to  induce 
them  to  change  the  too  favourable  opinion 
which  they  had  formed  of  us,  though  their 
general  character  remain  unimpeachable,  and 
their  genera]  conduct  as  meritorious  as  when 
we  most  admired  them,  do  we  not  begin  to  judge 
Uiem  unfavourably  ?  Do  we  not  begin  to  ques- 
tiou  their  claim  to  that  discernment  which  we 
had  ascribed  to  them,  to  suspect  the  soundness 
of  their  judgment  which  we  had  so  loudly  com- 
mended 7  It  is  well  if  we  do  not  entertain  some 
doubt  of  the  rectitude  of  their^rinciples,  as  we 
probably  do  of  the  reality  oi  their  friendship. 
We  do  not  candidly  allow  for  the  effect  which 
prejudice,  which  misrepresentation,  which  party 
may  produce  even  on  an  upright  mind.  Still 
less  doe%  it  enter  into  our  calculation  that  we 
may  actually  have  deserved  their  disapproba- 
tion, that  something  in  our  conduct  may  have 
incurred  the  change  in  theirs. 

It  is  no  low  attunment  to  detect  this  larking 
injustice  in  our  hearts,  to  strive  against  it,  to 
pray  against  it,  and  especially  to  conquer  it 
We  may  reckon  that  we  have  acquired  a  sound 
principle  of  integrity  when  prejudice  no  longer 
blinds  our  judgment,  nor  resentment  biases  our 
justice ;  when  we  do  not  make  our  opinion  of 
another  depend  on  the  opinion  which  we  con- 
ceive he  entertains  of  us.  We  must  keep  a  just 
mearsure,  and  hold  an  even  balance  in  judging 
of  ourselves  as  well  as  of  others.  We  must  have 
no  false  estimate  which  shall  incline  to  con- 
demnation  without,  or  to  partiality  within. 
The  examining  prmciple  must  be  kept  sound, 
or  our  determination  will  not  be  exact.  It  must 
be  at  once  a  testmiony  of  onr  rectitude,  and  an 
incentive  to  it 

In  order  to  improve  this  principle,  we  should 
make  it  a  test  of  our  sincerity  to  search  out  and 
io  commend  the  good  qtialities  of  those  who  do 
dot  like  us.  But  this  ^must  bo  done  without 
affectation,  and  without  insincerity.  We  must 
practice  no  false  candour.  If  we  are  not  on  our 
guard  we  may  be  laying  out  for  the  praise  of 
generosity,  while  wo  are  only  exercising  a  sim- 


I^  act  of  justice.  These  refinements  of  self 
love  are  the  dangers  only  of  spirits  of  the  highet 
order,  but  to  su<m  they  are  dangers. 

The  ingenuity  of  self-deceit  is  inexhaustible. 
If  people  extol  us,  we  foel  our  good  opinion  of 
ourselves  confirmed*  If  they  dislike  us,  we  do 
not  think  the  worse  of  ourselves,  but  of  them ; 
it  is  not  toe  who  want  merit  but  ikty  who  want 
penetration.  If  we  cannot  refuse  them  discern* 
ment,  we  persuade  ourselves  that  they  are  not 
so  much  insensible  to  our  worth  as  envious  of 
it  There  is  no  shift,  stratagem,  or  device 
which  we  do  not  employ  to  make  us  stand  well 
with  ourselves. 

We  are  too  apt  to  calculate  our  own  character 
unfairly  in  two  ways;  by  referring  to  some  one 
signal  act  of  generosity,  as  if  such  acts  were 
tlw  common  habit  of  our  lives,  and  by  treating 
our  habitual  faults,  not  as  common  habits,  but 
occasional  failures.  There  is  scarcely  any  fault 
in  another  which  offends  us  more  than  vanity, 
though  perhaps  there  is  none  that  really  injures 
us  so  little.  We  have  no  patience  that  another 
should  be  as  lull  of  self-love  as  we  allow  our- 
selves to  be ;  so  full  of  himself  as  to  have  little 
leisure  to  attend  to  us.  We  are  particularly 
quick  sighted  to  the  smallest  of  his  imperfec- 
tions which  interferes  with  our  self-esteem, 
while  we  are  lenient  to  his  more  ^rave  offences, 
which  by  not  coming  in  contact  with  our  vanity, 
do  not  shock  onr  self-love. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  though  we  love  our 
selves  so  much  better  than  we  love  any  other 
person,  yet  there  is  hardly  one,  however  little 
we  value  him,  that  we  had  not  rather  be  alone 
with,  that  we  had  not  rather  converse  with, 
that  we  had  not  rather  come  to  close  quarters 
with,  than  ourselves  7  Scarcely  one  whose  pri- 
vate history,  whose  thoughts,  feelings,  actions, 
and  motives  we  had  not  rather  pry  ioto  than 
our  own.  lA>  we  not  use  every  art  and  con- 
trivance to  avoid  getting  at  the  truth  of  our  own 
character  7  Do  we  not  endeavour  to  keep  our- 
selves ignorant  of  what  every  one  else  knows 
respecting  our  faults,  and  do  we  not  account 
that  man  our  enemy,  who  takes  on  himself  the 
best  office  of  a  friend,  that  of  opening  to  us  our 
real  state  and  condition  7 

The  little  satisfaction  people  find  when  they 
faithfully  look  within,  makes  them  fly  more 
eagerly  to  things  without. .  Early  practice  and 
long  habit  might  conquer  the  repugnance  to 
look  at  home,  and  the  fondness  for  looking 
abroad.  Familiarity  oflen  makes  us  pleased 
with  the  society  which,  while  strangers  we 
dreaded.  Intimacy  with  ourselves  might  pre- 
duce  a  similar  effect 

We  might  perhaps  collect  a  tolerably  juit 
knowledge  of  oar  own  character,  oould  we 
ascertain  the  real  opinion  of  others  respecting 
us ;  but  that  opinion  being,  except  in  a  moment 
of  resentment,  carefully  kept  from  us  by  our 
own  precautions,  profits  us  nothing.  We  do 
not  choose  to  know  their  secret  sentiments, 
because  we  do  not  choose  to  be  cared  of  our 
error ;  because  we  *  love  darkness  rather  than 
li^ht;*  because  we  conceive  that  in  parting 
with  our  vanity,  we  should  part  with  the  only 
comfort  we  have,  that  of  being  ignorant  of  our 
own  faults. 
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Self.knowled^  would  materiallj  contribute 
to  uur  happiness,  by  curing  us  of  that  self-suffi- 
ciency which  is  continually  exposing  us  to  mor- 
tifications. The  hourly  rubs  and  vexations  which 
pride  undergoes,  is  far  more  than  an  equivalent 
for  the  short  intoxication  of  pleasure  which  it 
snatches. 

The  enemy  within  is  always  in  a  confederacy 
with  the  enemy  without,  whether  that  enemy 
be  the  world  or  the  devil  The  domestic  foe  ac- 
commodates itself  to  their  allurements,  flatters 
our  weaknesses,  throws  a  veil  over  our  vices, 
ta'rnishes  our  good  deeds,  gilds  our  bad  ones, 
hoodwinks  our  judgment,  and  works  hard  to 
conceal  our  internal  springs  of  action. 

Self-love  has  the  talent  of  imitating  whatever 
the  world  admires,  even  though  it  should  be  tlie 
Christian  virtues.  It  leads  us  fVom  our  regard 
to  reputation  to  avoid  all  vices,  not  only  which 
would  bring  punishment  but  discredit  by  the 
commission.  It  can  even  assume  the  ^ai  and 
copy  the  activity  of  Christian  charity.  It  com- 
municates to  our  conduct  those  properties  and 
graces,  maiiifested  in  the  conduct  of  those  who 
are  actuated  by  a  sounder  motive.  The  differ- 
enco  lies  in  the  ends  proposed.  The  object  of 
the  one  is  to  please  Uod,  of  the  other  to  obtain 
the  praise  of  man. 

Self-love  judging  of  the  feelings  of  others  bv 
its  own,  is  aware  mat  nothing  excites  so  much 
odium  as  its  own  character  would  do,  if  nakedly 
exhibited.  We  feel,  by  our  own  disgust  at  its 
exhibition  in  others,  how  much  disgust  we  our- 
selves should  excite  did  we  not  invest  it  with 
the  soft  garb  of  rentle  manners  and  polished  ad- 
dress. When  Uierefore  we  would  not  conde- 
scend *  to  take  the  lowest  place,  to  think  others 
better  than  ourselves,  to  be  courteous  and  pitiful,* 
on  the  true  scripture  ground,  politeness  steps  in 
as  the  accidental  substitute  of^humility,  and  the 
counterfeit  brilliant  is  willingly  worn  by  those 
who  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  jewel 

There  is  a  certain  elegance  of  mmd  which 
will  often  restrain  a  well-bred  man  from  sordid 
pleasures  and  eron  voluptuousness.  He  will  be 
fed  by  his  good  taste  pernaps  not  only  to  abhor 
the  excesses  of  vice,  but  to  admire  the  theory  of 
virtue.  But  it  is  only  the  erapule  of  vice  which 
he  will  abhor.  Exquisite  gratifications,  sober 
luxury,  incessant  but  not  unmeasured  enjoy- 
ment, form  the  principle  of  his  ^an  of  life,  and 
if  he  observe  a  temperance  in  his  pleasures,  it 
is  only  because  excess  would  take  off*  the  edge, 
destroy  the  zest,  and  abridge  the  gratification. 
By  resisting  gross  vices  he  flatters  himself  that 
he  is  a  temperate  man,  and  that  he  has  made 
aU  the  sacrifices  which  self-denial  imposes.  In- 
virardly  satisfied,  he  compares  himself  with  those 
who  have  sunk  into  coarser  indulgences,  enjoys 
his  own  superiority  in  health,  credit,  and  unim- 
paired faculties,  ajid  triumphs  in  the  dignity  of 
hb  own  character. 

There  is,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
a  sort  of  religious  self-deceit,  an  affection  of  hu- 
mility which  is  hi  reality  full  of  life,  which  re-' 
solves  all  importance  into  what  concerns  self, 
which  only  looks  at  things  as  they  refer  to  life. 
This  religious  vanity  operates  in  two  ways  :— 
We  not  only  fly  out  at  the  imputation  of  the 
smallest  individual  fault,  while  at  the  same  time 


we  tifSetL  to  charge  oonelfei  with  more  oom^ 
tion  than  b  attributed  to  us ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  while  we  are  lameoting  our  general  want 
of  all  goodness,  we  fight  for  every  particle  that 
b  dbputed.  The  one  quality  that  b  in  queatioo 
always  happens  to  be  the  very  one  to  which  we 
wuiit  lay  claim,  however  deficient  in  others. — 
Thus,  while  renouncing  the  pretensions  to  every 
virtue,  *  we  depreciate  ourselves  into  all'  We 
had  rather  talk  even  of  our  &u]ts  than  not  oo- 
cupy  the  foreground  of  the  canvass. 

taumilitjr  does  not  consist  in  telling  our  &ults, 
but  in  bearing  to  be  told  of  them ;  in  hearing 
them  patiently  and  even  thankfully ;  in  oorrad. 
ing  ourselves  when  told ;  in  not  hating  Iboie 
who  tell  us  of  them.  If  we  were  little  in  our 
own  eyes,  and  felt  our  real  insignificance,  we 
should  avoid  false  humility  as  much  as  mere 
obvious  vanity;  but  we  seldom  dwell  on  our 
faults  except  in  a  general  way,  and  rarely  oa 
those  of  which  we  are  really  guilty.  We  do  it 
in  the  hope  of  being  contradicted,  and  thus  of 
being  confirmed  in  Uie  secret  good  opinion  we 
entertain  of  ourselves.  It  b  not  enough  that  we 
inveigh  against  ourselves,  we  must  in  a  manner 
forget  ourselves.  Thb  oblivion  of  self  from  a 
pure  principle,  would  go  further  towards  our 
advancement  in  chrbtian  virtue,  than  the  roosl 
splendid  actions  perfitrmed  on  the  opposite 
ground. 

That  self-knowledge  which  teaches  us  hnmi- 
litf ,  teaches  us  compassion  also.  The  sick  pity 
the  sick.  Thejr  sympathize  with  the  disorder 
of  which  they  feel  the  symptoms  in  themselvea. 
Self-knowledge  also  checks  injustice  by  esta- 
bibbing  the  equitable  principle  of  showing  the 
kindness  we  expect  to  receive ;  it  represses  am- 
bition by  convincing  us  how  little  we  are  entitled 
to  superiority;  it  renders  adversity  profitable 
by  letting  us  see  how  much  we  deserve  it ;  it 
inakes  prosperity  safe,  by  directing  our  hearts 
to  HIM  who  confers  it,  instead  of  receiv^  it  as 
the  consequence  of  our  own  desert 

We  even  carry  our  self  importance  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne  of  God.  When  prostrate  there  we 
are  not  required,  it  b  true,  to  forget  ourselvesi, 
but  we  are  required  to  remember  him.  We  have 
indeed  much  sin  to  lament,  but  we  have  also 
much  mercy  to  adore.  We  have  much  to  ask, 
but  we  have  likewise  much  to  acknowledge. 
Tet  our  infinite  obligations  to  God  do  not  M 
our  hearts  half  as  much  as  a  petty  uneasiness 
of  our  own ;  nor  ms  infinite  perfections  as  mndi 
as  our  own  smallest  want 

The  great,  the  only  effectual  antidote  to  selC 
love,  is  to  get  the  love  of  Grod  and  of  our  neigh- 
hour  firmly  rooted  in  the  heart  Tet  let  us  ever 
bear  in  mind  that  dependanoe  on  oar  felbw  crea- 
tures b  as  carefully  to  be  avoided  ae  love  of  them 
is  to  be  cultivated.  There  is  none  but  God  on 
whom  the  principles  of  k>ye  and  dependenre 
form  but  one  duty. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

On  tit  conduct  of  ChrUtUm9  in  tkeir  imit 
with  the  irreUgiouM* 

Ths  combination  of  integrity  with  djeerelioe 
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M  the  preeife  point  tt  which  a  serioos  CbHttian 
BiUft  aim  in  nts  intereoone,  and  especially  in 
hifl  debates  cm  relijrion,  with  men  of  the  oppo- 
site description.  He  most  consider  himself  as 
not  only  having^  his  own  reputation  bat  the  ho- 
nour of  rel^ion  in  his  keepmg.  While  he  must 
on  the  one  band  *set  his  face  as  a  flint'  against 
any  thing  that  may  be  construed  into  compro- 
mise or  evasion,  into  denying  or  concealing  any 
christian  truth,  or  sbriidong  fton  any  com- 
manded duty,  in  order  to  conciliate  fkvoor ;  he 
must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  scrupulously  care- 
M.  never  to  maintain  a  diristian  doctrine  with 
an  unchristian  temper.  In  endeavouring  to  con- 
tince  he  must  be  cauttous  not  needlessly  to  irri- 
tate. He  must  distinguish  between  the  honour 
of  God  and  the  pride  of  his  own  character,  and 
never  be  pertinadoosW  supporting  the  one,  un- 
der  Uie  pretence  that  he  is  only  maintaining  the 
other.  The  dislike  thus  excited  against  the  dis- 
putant is  at  once  transferred  to  the  pinciple, 
and  the  adversary's -unfavourable  opinion  of  re- 
li^on  is  augmented  by  the  fknlts  of  its  cham- 
pion. At  the  same  time,  the  intemperate  cham- 
piott  puts  it  out  of  his  power  to  be  of  any  fo- 
ther  service  to  the  man  whom  his  offensive  man- 
ners have  diMTusted. 

A  serious  Qiristxan,  it  is  true,  fbels  an  honest 
indignation  at  bearing  those  truths  on  which 
his  everlasting  hopes  depend,  lightly  treated. 
He  cannot  but  fbd  his  heart  rise  at  the  afiront 
offered  to  his  Maker.  But  instead  of  calling 
down  fire  from  heaven  on  the  reviler's  head,  he 
will  raise  a  secret  supplication  to  the  God  of 
heaven  in  his  favour,  which,  if  it  change  not  the 
heart  of  his  opponent,  will  not  only  tranquilize 
his  own,  but  sof^  it  towards  his  adversary ; 
for  we  cannrt  easily  hate  the  man  for  whom  we 

He  who  advocates  the  sacred  cause  of  Chris- 
tianitjr,  should  be  particularly  aware  of  fkncying 
that  his  being  reUgious  will  atone  fi»r  his  being 
disagreeable ;  that liis  orthodoxy  will  justi^  his 
uncharitableness,  or  his  seal  make  up  for  his  in- 
discretion. He  must  not  persuade  himself  that 
he  has  been  serving  God,  when  he  has  only  been 
gratif{ring  his  own  resentment,  when  he  has 
actually  by  a  fiery  defence  prejudiced  the  cause 
which  he  might  perhaps  have  advanced  by  tern- 
perate  argument  and  persuasive  mildness.  Even 
a  judicious  silence  under  great  provocation  is,  in 
a  warm  temper,  real  fbf bearance.  And  though 
*  to  keep  silence  from  good  words'  may  be  pam 
and  crief,  yet  the  pain  and  grief  must  be  borne, 
and  ue  silence  must  be  observed. 

We  sometimes  see  imprudoit  religionists 
glory  in  the  attacks  which  their  own  indiscre- 
tion  has  invited.  With  more  vanity  than  truth 
they  api^y  the  strong  and  ill.chosen  term  of 
persecution,  to  the  sneers  and  ridicule  which 
some  impropriety  of  manner  or  some  inadvert- 
esty  of  their  own  has  occasioned.  Now  and  then 
it  is  to  be  feared  the  censure  may  be  deserved, 
and  the  high  professor  may  possibly  be*  but  an 
indiflbrent  moralist  Even  a  good  man,  a  point 
we  are  not  sufficiently  ready  to  concede,  may 
have  been  blameable  in  some  instance  on  which 
his  censures  will  naturally  have  kept  a  keen  eye. 
On  these  occasions  how  forcibly  does  the  point- 
ed oantion  recur,  which  was  implied  by  the  di- 
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vine  moralist  on  the  mount,  and  enforced  'by  the 
apostle  Peter,  to  distinguish  for  whose  sake  wo 
are  calumniated. 

Bj  ^b»  way,  thb  sharp  look-out  of  worldly 
men  on  the  professors  of  religion,  is  not  without 
Very  important^pes.  While  it  serves  to  promote 
circumspection  m  tile  real  Christian,  the  detec- 
tion to  which  it  leads  in  the  case  of  the  hollow 
professor,  forms  a  broad  and  useful  line  of  dis. 
tinction  between  two  classes  of  characters  so 
essentially  distinct,  and  yet  so  frequently,  so  un- 
justly, and  so  malevolently  confounded. 

Tne  Mvorld  believes,  or  at  least  afibcts  to  be- 
lieve,  that  the  correct  and  elegant  minded  reli- 
gious  man  is  blind  to  tiiose  errors  and  infirmi- 
ties, that  eccentricity  and  bad  taste,  that  pro- 
pensity to  diverge  fW)m  the  straight  line  of  pru- 
dence, which  Is  discernible  in  some  pious  but 
ill-judging  men,  and  whidi  delight  and  gratify 
the  enemies  of  true  piety,  as  fmmishing  them 
with  so  plausible  a  ground  for  censure.  But  if 
the  more  judicious  and  better  informed  Chris 
tian  bears  with  these  infirmities,  it  is  not  that 
he  does  jiot  dearl  v  perceive  and  entirely  con- 
demn them.  But  he  bears  with  what  he  disap- 
proves for  the  sake  of  the  seal,  the  sincerity,  the 
general  usefhlness  of  these  defective  characters: 
these  good  qualities  are  totally  overlooked  by 
the  censurer,  who  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  aggra 
vate  the  failings  which  Christian  charity  la 
ments  without  extenuating.  It  bears  with  them 
fVom  the  belief  that  impropriety  is  less  mis- 
chievous than  carelessness,  a  bad  judgment  than 
a  bad  heart,  and  some  little  excesses  of  zeal  than 
gross  immorality  or  total  indifferonce. 

We  are  not  ignorant  how  much  truth  itself 
ofibnds,  though  unassociated  with  any  thing  that 
is  displeasing.  This  fbmishes  an  important 
rule  not  to  i^d  to  the  unavoidable  offence,  by 
mixing  the  fkuhsof  our  own  character  with  the 
cause  we  support ;  because  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  enemy  will  take  care  never  to  separate 
them.  He  will  always  voluntarily  maintain  the 
pernicious  association  in  his  own  mind.  He  will 
never  think  or  speak  of  religion  without  connect 
jng  with  it  the  real  or  imputed  bad  qualities  of 
all  the  religious  men  he  knows  or  has  heard  ofl 

Let  not  then  the  friends  of  truth  unnecessarily 
increase  the  number  of  her  enemies.  Let  her 
not  have  at  once  to  sustain  the  assaults  to  which 
her  divine  character  inevitably  subjects  her,  and 
the  obloquy  to  which  the  infirmities  and  foibles 
of  her  injudicious,  and  if  there  are  any  such, 
her  unworthy  champions  expose  her. 

But  we  sometimes  justify  our  rash  violence 
under  colour  that  our  correct  piety  cannot  en- 
dure the  faidts  of  others.  The  Pharisees,  over, 
flowing  with  wickedness  themselves,  made  the 
exactness  of  their  own  virtue  a  pretence  for 
lookhig  with  horror  on  the  publicans  whom  ou^ 
Saviour  regarded  with  compassionate  tender- 
ness, while  he  reprobated  with  keen  severity 
the  sins,  and  especially  the  censoriousness  of 
their  accusers.  *  Charity,'  says  an  admirable 
French  writer,  *  is  that  law  which  Jesus  Christ 
came  down  to  bring  into  the  world,  to  ropair 
the  difreions  which  sin  has  introduced  into  it  • 
to  be  the  proof  of  the  reconciliation  of  man  with 
God,  by  bringing  him  into  obedience  to  the  di 
yine  law ;  to  reconcile  him  to  himself  by  subiu 
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gating  his  ptssioBS  to  hit  reason ;  and  in  fine  to 
reconcile  him  to  all  mankind,  by  coring  him  of 
the  desire  to  domineer  over  them.' 

But  we  pat  it  out  of  our  power  to  become  the 
instruments  of  Gkxl  in  promoting  the  spiritual 
good  of  any  one,  if  we  stop  up  the  avenue  to  his 
heart  by  riolence  or  imprudence.  We  not  only 
put  it  out  of  our  power  to  do  good  to  all  whom 
we  disgust,  but  are  we  not  liablB  to  some  respon- 
sibility for  the  failure  of  all  the  good  we  might 
have  done  them,  had  we  not  forfeited  oar  influ- 
ence by  our  indiscretion  7  What  we  do  not  to 
others,  in  relieving  their  spiritoaT  as  well  as 
bodily  wants,  Christ  will  punish  as  not  having 
been  done  to  himselC  This  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  our  own  reputation  is  so  inseparably 
connected  with  that  of  religion,  that  we  should 
be  tender  of  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other. 

The  modes  of  doing  good  in  society  are  vari- 
ous.  We  should  shurpen  our  discernment  to 
discover  them;  and  our  zeal  to  pat  them  in 
practice.  If  we  cannot  open  man*s  eyes  to  the 
truth  of  religion  by  our  arguments,  we  may 
perhaps  open  them  to  its  beauty  by  oar  modera- 
tion.  Though  he  may  dislike  Christianity  in 
itself,  he  may,  from  admiring  the  forbearance  of 
the  Christian,  be  at  last  led  to  admire  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  it  flowed.  If  he  have  hitherto 
refused  to  listen  to  the  written  evidences  of  re- 
ligion, the  temper  of  her  advocate  may  be  a  new 
evidence  of  so  engaging  a  kind,  that  his  heart 
may  be  opened  by  the  sweetness  of  the  one  to 
the  varieties  of  the  other.  He  will  at  least  be 
brought  to  allow  that  that  religion  cannot  be 
very  bad,  the  fruits  of  which  are  so  amiable. 
The  conduct  of  the  disciple  may  in  time  bring 
im  to  the  feet  of  the  Master.  A  new  combiiuu 
tion  may  be  formed  in  his  mind.  He  may  be- 
gin to  see  what  he  had  supposed  antipathies  re- 
conciled,  to  unite  two  things  which  he  thought 
as  impossible  to  be  brought  together  as  the  two 
poles~-he  may  begin  to  couple  candour  with 
Christianity. 

But  .if  the  mild  advocate  fail  to  convinoe,  be 
may  persuade ;  even  if  he  fail  to  persuade,  he 
win  at  least  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  adversary 
such  favourable  impressions,  as  mav  induce  him 
to  inquire  farther.  He  may  be  able  to  employ 
on  some  future  occasion,  to  more  effectual  pur- 
pose, the  credit  which  his  forbearance  will  have 
obtained  for  him :  whereas  uncharitable  vehe- 
mence  would  probably  have  forever  shut  the  ears 
and  closed  the  heart  of  his  opponent  against  any 
fbrther  intercourse. 

Buc  if  the  temperate  pleader  should  not  be  so 
happy  as  to  produce  any  considerable  effect  on 
the  mind  of  his  antagonist,  he  is  in  any  case 
promotinpr  the  interests  of  his  own  soul ;  he  is 
at  least  imitating  the  faith  and  patience  of  the 
saints ;  he  is  cultivating  that  *  meek  and  quiet 
spirit*  of  which  his  blessed  Master  gave  at  once 
tue  rule,  the  injunction,  and  the  praise. 

If  *  all  bitterness,  and  clamour,  and  malice, 
and  evil  speaking,*  are  expressly  forbidden  in 
ordinary  cases,  surely  the  prohibition  must  more 
peculiarly  apply  to  the  case  of  religious  contro- 
versialists. Suppose  Voltaire  and  Hume  had 
been  led  to  take  their  measure  of  our  religion 
(as  one  would  really  suppose  they  had)  from  the 
defences  of  ChrisUanity  by  their  very  able  con- 


temporary, bishop  WarbortoD. — When  they  saw 
this  Groliah  in  talents  and  learning,  dealing  aboat 
his  ponderous  blows,  attacking  with  the  same 
powerful  weapons,  not  the  enemies  only,  but  the 
friends  of  Christianity,  who  happen^  to  see 
some  points  in  a  different  light  from  himself* 
not  meeting  them  as  his  opponents,  but  pouncing 
on  them  as  his  prey ;  not  seeking  to  defend 
himself,  but  tearing  them  to  pieces ;  waging  of^ 
fensive  war ;  delighting  in  unprovoked  hostility 
—-when  they  saw  him  thus  advocate  the  Chris- 
tian cause,  with  a  spirit  diametrically  opposite 
to  Christianity,  would  they  not  ezultingly  ex- 
claim, in  different  opposition  to  the  exclamation 
of  the  apostolic  ag«,  *  See  how  these  Christians 
hate  one  another  I*  Whereas  had  his  vast  pow- 
ers of  mind  and  astonishing  compass  of  know- 
ledge been  sanctified  by  the  angelic  meekness 
of  archbishop  Leighton,  they  would  have  been 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  if  Christianity  be 
false,  it  is  after  all  so  amiable  that  it  deserves 
to  be  true.  Might  they  not  have  applied  to 
these  two  prelates  what  was  said  of  Bossuet  and 
Fenelim,  *  Vun  prauvt  la  Religiorit  VatUre  lafaU 
aimerJ* 

If  we  studiously  contrive  how  to  fbmish  the 
most  complete  triumph  to  infidels,  contentious 
theology  would  be  oar  best  contrivance.  They 
«enioy  the  wounds  the  combatants  inflict  on  ead 
other,  not  so  much  from  the  personal  injary 
which  either  might  sustain,  as  m>m  the  convic- 
tion that  every  attack,  however  it  may  termi- 
nate, weakens  the  common  cause.  In  ail  en- 
gagements with  a  foreign  foe,  they  know  thai 
Christianity  muH  come  off  triurapiiantly.  AH 
their  hopes  are  founded  on  a  civil  war. 

If  a  forbearing  temper  should  be  maintained 
towards  the  irreligious,  how  much  more  by  the 
professors  of  religion  towards  each  other.  As  it 
IS  a  lamentable  instance  of  human  infirmity  that 
there  is  of\en  much  hostility  carried  on  by  good 
men,  who  profess  the  same  faith;  so  it  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  litigious  nature  of  man 
that  this  spirit  u  less  excited  by  broad  distine^ 
tions,  (such  as  conscience  ought  not  to  reconcile) 
than  by  shades  of  opinion,  shades  so  few  and 
light,  that  the  world  would  not  know  they  ex- 
isted at  all,  if  by  their  animosities  the  disputants 
were  not  so  impatient  to  inform  it 

While  we  should  never  withhold  a  dear  and 
honest  avowal  of  the  great  principles  of  our  re 
ligion,  let  us  discreetly  avoid  dwelling  on  incon 
siderable  distinctions,  on  which,  as  they  do  not 
affect  tiie  essentials  either  of  fHith  or  practice, 
we  may  allow  another  to  maintain  his  opinJon 
while  we  steadily  hold  fast  our  own.  Bot  in 
religious  as  in  military  warfare,  it  almost  seems 
as  if  the  hostility  were  great  in  proportion  to  the 
littleness  of  the  point  contested.  We  all  re 
member  when  two  great  nations  were  on  Uis 
point  of  being  involved  in  war  for  a  spot  of 

ground*  in  another  hemisphere,  so  little  known 
lat  the  very  name  bad  scarcely  reached  us ;  sb 
inconsiderable  that  its  possession  would  hav 
added  nothing  to  the  strength  of  either.  In  ci 
vil  too,  as  well  as  in  national  ^d  Uieologieal 
disputes,  there  is  oflen  most  stress  laid  on  the 
most  indifferent  thmgs.  Why  woulJthe  Spanish 
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^T9tvm»nX  some  yean  ago  so  little  consult  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  as  nearly  to  prodaoe  an 
usorrection,  by  issuing  an  edict  for  them  to  re- 
linquish the  ancient  national  dress  ?  Why  was 
the  security  of  the  state,  and  the  lives  of  the  sub- 
gets  put  to  haxard  for  a  cloak  and  a  jerkin  7 
For  the  obstinate  people  made  as  firm  a  stand 
igainst  this  trifling  requisition,  as  they  could 
have  made  for  the  preservation  of  their  civil  or 
religious  liberty,  if  they  had  been  so  happy  as 
to  possess  either — a  stand  as  firm  as  they  are 
■ow  nobly  making  in  defence  of  their  country 
and  their  independence. 

Without  invidiously  enumerating  any  of  the 
narrowing  names  which  split  Christianity  in 
pieces,  and  which  so  unhappily  drive  the  sub- 
jects  of  the  Prhice  of  Peace  into  interminable 
war,  and  range  them  into  so  nriany  hostile  bands, 
not  against  the  common  enemy,  but  against 
each  other ;  we  cannot  forbear  regretting  that 
les|8  temper  is  preserved  among  these  near 
neighbours  in  local  situation  and  in  Christian 
truth,  than  if  the  attack  of  either  were  levelled 
at  Jews,  Turks,  or  Infidels. 

Is  this  that  catholic  spirit  which  embraces 
with  the  love  of  charity,  though  not  of  approba- 
tion,  the  whole  ofispring  of  our  common  Father 
—which  in  the  arms  ofits  large  affection,  with- 
out vindicating  their  faults  or  adopting  their 
opinions, » takes  every  creature  in  of  every  kind,' 
and  which  like  its  gracious  Author,  •  would  not 
that  any  thing  shomd  perish  7* 

The  preference  of  remote  to  approximating 
opinion  is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  relidous  worid.  The  Author  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  though  so  pas- 
sionate  an  admirer  of  the  prophet  of  Arabia  as 
to  raise  a  suspicion  of  his  own  Islamism;  though 
so  rapturous  an  eulogist  of  the  apostate  Julian 
as  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  his  own  polytheism, 
vet  with  an  inconsistency  not  uncommon  to  un- 
oeh'ef,  he  treats  the  stout  orthodoxy  of  the  vehe. 
ment  Athanasius,  with  more  respect  than  he 
shows  to  the  •  scanty  creed*  of  a  contemporary 
philosopher  and  theologian,  whose  cold  and  com- 
fortless doctrines  were  much  less  removed  firom 
his  own. 

Might  not  the  twelve  monsters  which  even 
the  iAcredible  strength  and  labour  of  Hercules 
fbund^  so  hard  to  subdue,  be  interpreted  as  an 
ingenious  allegory,  by  which  were  meant  twelve 
popular  prejudices  ?  But  though  the  hero  went 
forth  armed  preternaturally,  the  goddess  of 
Wisdom  herself  furnishing  him  with  his  helmet, 
and  the  god  of  eloquence  with  his  arrows,  yet  it 
is  not  certain  that  he  conquered  the  rdiffiout 
prdudices,  not  of  the  world,  but  even  of  Arffos 
and  Mycenas ;  at  least  they  were  not  among  nis 
earlier  conquests;  they  were  not  serpents  which 
an  infimt  hand  could  strangle.  Hiey  were  more 
probaWy  the  fhutful  hydra,  which  lost  nothing 
bj  losing  a  head,  a  new  head  always  starting 
up  to  supply  the  mcessant  decapitation.  But 
though  he  slew  the  animal  at  last,  might  not  its 
envenomed  gore  in  which  his  arrows  were  dip. 
ped  be  the  perennial  fiyimtain  in  which  perse, 
eating  bigotry,  harsh  irtolerance,  and  polemical 
acrimony,  have  continued  to  dip  their  pens  ! 

It  is  a  delicate  point  to  hit  upon,  neither  to 
▼uidicate  the  truth  in  so  coarse  a  manner  as  to 


excite  a  prejudice  against  it,  nor  to  make  any 
concessions  m  the  hope  of  obtaining  popularity 
*  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live 
peaceably  with  all  men,*  can  no  more  mean  that 
we  should  exercise  that  false  candour  which 
conciliates  at  the  expense  of  sincerity,  than  that 
we  should  defend  the  truth  with  so  mtolerant  a 
spirit,  as  to  injure  the  cause  by  discrediting  the 
advocate. 

As  the  apostle  beautifully  obtests  his  brethren, 
not  by  the  power  and  dignity,  but  *  by  the  meek- 
ness  and  gentleness  of  Chriat,*  so  every  Christian 
should  adorn  his  doctrine  by  the  same  endearing 
(qualities,  evincing  by  the  brightness  of  the  po- 
lish, the  solidity  of  the  substance.  But  he  will 
carefully  avoid  adopting  the  external  appearance 
of  these  amiable  tempers  as  substitutes  for  piety 
when  they  are  only  its  ornaments.  Condescend, 
ing  manners  may  be  one  of  the  numberless  mo- 
dincations  of  selfishness,  and  reputation  is  thus 
oflen  obtained,  where  it  is  not  fairly  earned. 
Carefully  to  examine  whether  he  pleased  others, 
for  their  good  to  edification,  or  in  order  to  gain 
praise  and  popularity,  is  the  bounden  duty  of  a 
Christian. 

We  should  not  be  angry  with  the  blind  for 
not  seeing,  nor  with  the  proud  for  not  acknow 
lodging  their  blindness.  We  ourselves  perhaps 
were  once  as  blind ;  happy  if  we  are  not  still  as 
proud.  If  not  in  this  instance,  in  others  per- 
haps they  might  have  made  more  of  our  advan- 
tages than  we  have  done ;  we,  under  their  cir. 
cumstanoes  might  have  been  more  perversely 
wrong  than  they  are,  had  we  not  been  treated 
by  the  enlightened  with  more  patient  tenderness 
than  we  are  disposed  to  exercise  towards  them. 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  we  are  assured  by  truth  itself, 
would  have  repented,  had  they  enioyed  the  pri- 
vileges which  Chorazin  and  BetoMida  threw 
away.  Surely  we  may  do  that  for  the  love  of 
God,  and  for  the  love  of  our  opponent's  soul, 
which  well-bred  men  do  through  a  regard  to  po- 
liteness. Why  should  a  Christian  be  more  ready 
to  ofiend  against  the  rule  of  charity  than  a  gen- 
tleman  against  the  rule  of  decorum  ?  Candour 
in  judging  is  like  disinterestedness  in  acting ; 
both  are  statutes  of  the  royal  law. 

There  is  also  a  kind  of  right  which  men  fbel 
they  possess  to  their  own  opinion.  With  this 
ri^rht  it  is  oflen  more  difficult  to  part  than  even 
with  the  opinion  itselfl  If  our  object  be  tiie 
real  good  of  our  opponent;  if  it  be  to  promote 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  not  to  contest  for  victory, 
we  shall  remember  this.  We  shall  consider 
what  a  value  we  put  upon  our  own  opinion : 
why  should  his,  though  a  false  one,  be  less  dear 
to  him,  if  he  believe  it  truet  This  considera- 
tion will  teach  us  not  to  expect  too  mnch  at  first 
It  will  teach  us  the  prudence  of  seeking  some 
general  point,  in  which  we  cannot  fkil  to  agree. 
This  will  let  him  see  that  we  do  not  differ  firom 
him  for  the  sake  of  difibring ;  which  eonciliatbg 
spirit  of  ours  may  bring  him  to  a  temper  to  listen 
to  arguments  on  topics  where  our  disagreement 
is  wider. 

In  disputing,  for  instance,  with  those  who 
wholly  reject  Uie  divine  authority  of  the  scrip, 
tores,  we  can  gain  nothing  -by  quoting  thein, 
and  insisting  vehemently  on  the  proof  which  it 
to  be  drawn  from  them,  in  soppoft  of  the  point 
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In  debate :  their  unqaestioiuible  truth  availing 
nothing  with  thoee  who  do  not  allow  it  Bat 
if  we  take  some  common  groand,on  which  both 
the  parties  can  stand,  and  reason,from  the  analo- 

ies  of  natural  religion,  and  the  way  in  which 

lod  proceeds  in  the  known  and  acknowledged 
eourse  of  his  providence,  to  the  way  in  which 
he  deals  with  us,  and  has  declared  he  will  deal 
with  us,  as  the  Grod  revealed  in  the  Bible ;  our 
opponent  may  be  struek  with  the  similarity  and 
be  put  upon  a  track  of  consideration,  and  be 
brought  to  a  temper  in  considering  which  may 
terminate  in  the  happiest  manner.  He  may 
be  brought  at  length  to  be  less  averse  from 
listening  to  us,  on  those  frrounds  and  principles 
of  which  probably  he  might  otherwise  never 
have  seen  the  value. 

Where  a  diryutant  of  another  description  can- 
not endure  what  he  sneeringly  calls  the  strict- 
ness of  evangelical  religion,  he  will  have  no 
objection  to  acknowledge  the  momentous  truths 
of  man*s  responsibility  to  his  Maker,  of  the 
omniscience,  omnipresence,  majesty  and  purity 
of  God.  Strive  then  to  meet  him  on  these 
grounds,  and  respectfully  inquire  if  he  can 
sincerely  affirm  that  he  is  acting  up  to  the  truths 
h^  acknowledges  7 — H*  he  is  livmg  in  all  re- 
spects as  an  accountable  being  ought  to  live  7 — 
If  he  is  really  oonsdous  of  acting  as  a  being 
ou^bt  to  act,  who  knows  that  he  is  continual^ 
aotmg  under  the  eye  of  a  just  and  holy  God  7 
Vou  will  find  he  cannot  stand  on  these  grounds. 
Either  he  must  be  contented  to  receive  Uie  truth 
as  revealed  in  the  gospel,  or  be  convicted  of  in- 
consistency,  or  self-deceit,  or  hypocrimr;  you 
will  at  least  drive  him  off  his  own  ground  which 
he  will  find  untenable,  if  you  cannot  bring  him 
oyer  to  yours.  But  while  the  enemy  is  efibcting 
his  retreat,  do  not  you  eut  off  the  means  of  his 
return? 

Some  Christians  approve  Christianity  as  it  is 
knowledge,  rather  than  as  it  is  principle.  They 
like  it  as  it  yields  a  grand  object  of  pursuit;  as 
it  enlarges  their  view  of  things,  as  it  opens  to 
them  a  wider  field  of  inquiry ;  a  fresh  source  of 
discovery,  an  additional  topic  of  critical  inves- 
tigation. They  consider  it  rather  as  extending 
the  limits  of  their  research,  than  as  a  means  of 
ennobling  their  auctions.  It  furnishes  their 
understanding  with  a  fund  of  riches  on  which 
they  are  eager  to  draw,  not  so  much  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  heart  as  of  the  intelleet  They 
consider  it  as  a  thesis  on  which  to  raise  inter- 
esting discussion,  rather  than  as  premises  ttom 
which  to  draw  practical  oonclnsions ;  as  an  in- 
controvertible truth,  rather  than  as  a  rule  of  life. 

There  is  something  in  the  exhibition  of  sacred 
subjects  given  us  by  these  persons,  whioh  ao- 
cording  to  our  conception,  is  not  only  mistaken 
but  pemidons.  We  refer  to  their  treatment  <^ 
religion  as  a  mere  science  divested  of  its  practf- 
cal  application,  and  taken  rather  as  a  code  of 
philosoj^ical  speculations  than  of  active  princi- 
ples. To  explain  our  meaning,  we  might  per- 
haps venture  to  except  against  the  choice  of 
topics  almost  exclusively  made  by  these  writers. 

After  they  have  spent  half  a  life  upon  the 
evidences,  the  mere  vestibule,  so  necessary,  we 
allow,  to  be  passed  into  the  temple  of  Christi- 
wuty,  we  accompany  them  into  their  edifice,  | 


and  find  it  composed  of  materials  but  too  oo 
incident  with  their  former  taste.  Questions  dT 
criticism,  of  grammar,  of  historr,  of  metaphy- 
sics, of  mathematics,  and  of  all  the 


meet  us,  in  the  very  place  of  that  which  eaint 
Paul  tells  us  « is  the  end  of  all,*— 4hat  is,  *  Charity 
out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  ocfiscieoceii 
and  of  nuth  unfeigned,  from  which*  he  add« 
*some  having  swerved,  have  turned  aside  te 
vain  jangling.** 

We  are  very  far  from  applying  the  lattet 
term  to  all  scientific  discussions  in  religimi,  of 
which  we  should  be  the  very  last  to  deny  the 
use,  or  question  the  necessity.  Our  main  objeo 
tion  lies  to  the  preponderanoe  given  to  siicb 
topics  by  our  controversialists  in  their  divinity, 
and  to  the  spirit  too  oflen  manifested  in  their 
discussiors.  A  preponderanoe  it  is,  which 
makes  us  sometimes  fear  they  consider  these 
things  rather  as  religion  itself^  than  as  helps  to 
understand  it,  as  the  substitutes,  not  the  alliee 
of  devotion.  At  the  same  time,  a  oold  and 
philosophical  spirit,  ofVen  studiously  maintained, 
seems  to  confirm  the  suspicion,  that  religion 
with  them  is  not  acddoatally,  but  essentiallv 
and  solely  an  exercise  of  the  wits,  and  a  field 
for  the  display  of  intellectual  prowess  as  if 
the  salvation  of  souls  were  a  thing  by  the  bv. 

These  prize  fighters  in  theology  remind  ne 
of  the  phUosophers  of  other  schools:  we  ftel  an 
if  we  were  reading  Newton  against  I>ss  Cartes, 
or  the  theory  of  caloric  in  opposition  to  phlogis- 
ton. *Nous  le  regardons,*  BajB  the  eloqaenl 
Saurin  upon  some  religious  subject,  *  pour  k 
plupart,  de  la  memo  maniere,  dont  on  envisage 
les  ide  es  d'un  anoien  philosopibe  sur  le  goaveme 
ment' — ^The  practical  part  of  religion  in  shor 
is  forgotten,  is  lost  in  its  theories ;  and  what  i 
worst  of  all,  a  temper  hostile  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  emfdoyed  to  defoid  or  iUostrat^ 
its  positions. 

The  latter  effect  might  be  traced  beyond  the 
fbregcnng  causes,  to  another  nearly  allied  to 
them — the  habit  of  treating  religion  as  a  science 
capable  of  demonstration.  On  a  subject  evi- 
dently admitting  but  of  moral  evidence,  we 
lament  to  see  questions  dogmatically  proved, 
instead  of  being  temperately  arrued.  Nay  wn 
could  almost  smile  at  the  si^htof  some  intricain 
and  barren  novelUr  in  religKm,  dsmsMlrstc^  to 
the  satisfaction  of'^some  one  ingenious  theorisi, 
who  draws  upon  himsdf  instantly  a  himdred 
confutations  of  every  position  he  maintains. 
The  ulterior  stages  of  the  debate  are  often  i 
as  might  *  make  angels  weep^*  And  when 
remember  that  even  in  the  most  important  <. 
tions,  involving  eternal  interests,  *  prob^>il]t7  is 
the  yery  guide  of  lifb,'t  we  ooukl  most  devoutly 
wish,  that  on  subjects,  to  say  the  leait,  not 
*  generally  necessary  to  salvation,*  infallibility 
were  not  the  claim  of  the  disputant,  or  porsonsl 
animosity  the  condition  of  his  fiLilure. 

Such  speculatists  who  are  more  anxious  to 
make  proselytes  to  an  opinion,  than  converts  to 
a  principle,  will  not  be  so  likely  to  convince  «o 

*  See  1  Tim.  f.  5. 6,  also  rent  4,  in  which  tits  apostle 
hints  at  oertain  *  ikble*  and  endleas  saneaJofiss,  *-*-^->^ 


minister  questions  rather  than  godly  e6i£na*  wtiU^  j 
by  fiiith.*   We  dare  not  say  how  closely  this  (»serinuds 
applies  to  some  modem  controvertists  id  Hwologr 
f  Butler*t  Introduction  to  *  The  Analogy.' 
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opponent,  as  the  C%riitian  who  is  known  to  act 
op  to  his  oonTictions,  and  whose  genuine  piety 
fnll  pat  life  and  heart  into  his  reasonings.  The 
opponent  prohably  knows  already  all  tne  Inge- 
moas  argaments  which  books  supf^y.  Inge- 
noity  therefore, If  he  be  a  candid  man,  will  not 
be  so  likely  to  touch  him,  as  that  *  godly  sin- 
cerity*  which  he  cannot  but  perceive  the  heart 
•f  his  antagonist  is  dictating  to  his  lips.  There 
IS  a  simple  enersry  in  pure  Christian  truth  which 
a  factitious  principle  imitates  in  vain.  The 
'knowledge  which  puffeth  up'  will  make  few 
practical  converts  unaccompanied  with  the 
*  charity  which  edifieth.* 

To  remove  prejudices,  then,  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  a  Christian,  but  he  roust  take  care  not 
to  remove  them  by  conceding  what  integrity 
forbids  him  to  concede.  He  must  not  wound 
his  conscience  to  save  his  credit  If  an  ill  bred 
roughness  disgusts  another,  a  dishonest  com- 
plaisance undoes  himself.  He  must  remove  all 
obstructions  to  the  reception  of  truth,  but  the 
truth  itself  he  must  not  adulterate.  In  clearing 
away  the  impediment  he  must  secure  the  prin- 
ciple. 

If  nis  own  reputation  be  attacked,  he  must 
defbod  it  by  every  lawful  means ;  nor  will  he 
sacrifice  the  valuable  possession  to  any  demand 
but  that  of  conscience,  to  any  call  but  the  im- 
perative call  of  dutv.  If  his  good  name  be  put 
in  competition  with  any  other  earthly  s^ood,  he 
will  preserve  it,  however  dear  may  be  the  good 
he  relinquishes ;  but,  if  the  competition  lie  be- 
tween his  reputation  and  his  conscience,  he  has 
no  hesitation  in  making  the  sacrifice,  costly  as 
it  is.  A  feeling  man  struggles  for  his  fame  as 
for  his  life,  but  if  be  be  a  Christian,  he  parte 
with  it,  for  he  knows  that  it  is  not  the  life  of  his 
soul. 

For  the  same  reason  that  we  must  not  be 
over  anxious  to  vindicate  our  fame,  we  must 
be  careful  to  preserve  it  from  any  unjust 
imputation.  The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
has  set  us  an  admirable  example  in  both  re- 
specte,  and  we  should  never  consider  him  in  one 
point  of  view,  without  recollecting  his  conduct 
In  the  other.  So  profound  b  his  humility  that 
be  declares  himself  *  less  than  the  least  of  all 
saints.'  Not  content  with  this  comparative 
depreciation,  he  proclaims  his  actual  corrup- 
tions. *  In  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  there  is  no 
good  thing.'  Yet  this  deep  self-abasement  did 
not  prevent  him  fVom  asserting  his  own  calum. 
nialed  worth,  from  declaring  that  he  was  not 
behind  the  very  ^chiefest  of  the  apostles;' — 
again — '  As  the  truth  of  Christ  is  in  roe,  no 
man  shall  stop  me  of  this  boasting,*  &c.  He  then 
enumerates,  with  s  manly  dignity,  tempered 
with  a  noble  modestjr,  a  multitude  of  instences 
of  his  unparalleled  suJSbrings  and  his  unrivalled 
teal. 

Where  only  his  own  personal  feelings  were 
in  question,  how  self-abasing,  how  self-anni- 
hilating !  But  where  the  unjust  imputetion  in- 
volved the  honour  of  Christ  and  the  credit  of 
religion  *what  carefblness  is  wrought  in  him, 
yea  what  clearing  of  himself;  yea  what  vehe- 
ment desire ;  yea  what  xeal  !* 

While  we  rejoice  in  the  promises  annexed  to 
the  beatitudes,  we  shoul  i  be  cautious  of  apply- 


ing to  ourselves  promises  which  do  not  bebm^ 
to  Qs,  partieularly  that  which  is  attached  to  tha 
last  beatitude.  When  our  fame  is  attacked,  let 
us  carefVilly  inquire,  if  we  are  *  sufiering  fer 
righteousness'  sake,'  or  fer  our  own  faulte ;  let 
us  examine,  whether  we  may  not  deserve  the 
oeosuree  we  have  incurred.  Even  if  we  are 
suffering  in  the  cause  of  God,  may  we  not  have 
brought  discredit  on  that  holy  cause  by  our  im- 
prudence, our  obstinacy,  our  vanity ;  by  our  zeal 
without  knowledge,  and  our  earnestness  without 
temper?  Let  us  inquire,  whether  our  revilere 
have  not  some  foundation  for  the  charge  T 
Whether  we  have  not  sooffht  our  own  gk>ry  more 
than  that  of  God  7  WheUier  we  are  not  more 
disappointed  at  missing  that  revenue  of  praise, 
which  we  thought  our  good  works  were  entitled 
to  bring  us  in,  than  at  the  wound  religion  may 
have  sustained?  Whether,  though  our  views 
were  right  on  the  whole,  their  purity  was  not 
much  uloyed  by  human  mixtures?  Whether 
neglecting  to  count  the  cost,  we  did  not  expect 
unmixed  approbation,  uninterrupted  success, 
and  a  full  tide  of  prosperity  and  applause,  to- 
tally fbrgetting  the  reproaches  received,  and  the 
obloquy  sustained  by  *the  Man  of  Sorrows.* 

If  we  can  on  an  impartial  review,  aoqtiit  our- 
selves  as  to  the  general  purity  of  our  motives, 
the  general  integrity  of  our  conduct,  the  un- 
feigned sincerity  of  our  endeavours,  then  we 
may  indeed,  though  with  deep  humility,  take 
to  ourselves  the  comfert  of  this  divine  beatitude. 
When  we  really  find,  that  men  only  speak  evil 
of  us  fer  hi$  sake  in  whose  cause  we  have  b- 
boured,  however  that  labour  may  have  been 
mingleid  with  imperfection,  we  may  indeed  *  re- 
joice and  be  exceeding  fflad.*  Submission  may 
be  elevated  into  gratitude,  and  forgiveness  into 
love. 


CHAP.  XV. 

On  ike  praprieitf  of  introducing  i2e%tei»  tn 
general  convenation. 

Mat  we  be  allowed  to  introduce  here  an 
oiHnion  warmly  maintained  in  the  world,  and 
which  indeed  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  rules  fbr 
the  management  of  religioos  debate  reoom* 
mended  in  the  preceding  chapter  ?  It  is,  that 
the  subject  of  religion  ought  on  no  oeeamon  to 
be  introduced  in  mixed  company :  that  the  di- 
versity of  sentiment  upon  it  is  so  great,  and  so 
nearly  connected  with  the  tenderest  feelings  of 
our  minds,  as  to  be  liable  to  lead  to  heat  and 
contention.  Finally,  that  it  is  too  grave  and 
solemn  a  topic  to  be  mixed  ii^  the  misoellaneoos 
circle  of  social  discourse,  much  less  in  the  fet- 
tive  efiusions  of  convivial  cheerfblnees.  Now, 
in  answer  to  these  allegatimis,  we  must  at  least 
insist,  that  should  reli^on,  on  other  srounds,  be 
found  entitled  to  sociar  discussion,  me  last  ob- 
servation, if  true,  would  prove  convivial  cheer- 
fulness incompatible  with  the  spirit  and  practice 
of  religion,  rather  than  religion  inadmissible 
into  cheerful  parties.  And  it  is  certeinly  a 
retort  ^liffioult  of  evasion,  that  where  to  intro- 
duce Religion  herself  is  to  endanger  her  hooour, 
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tlicre  she  rather  suffers  in  reputation  by  the  pre- 
sence of  her  friend.  The  man  endeared  by  con- 
Tiction  to  his  reli^on  will  never  bear  to  be  long, 
moch  less  to  be  statedly  separated  from  the  ob- 
ject of  his  affections :  and  he  whose  zeal  once 
determined  him  *  to  know  nothing*  amongst  his 
associates,  *  but  Jesus  Christ  and  nim  crucified,' 
never  could  have  dreamt  of  a  latitude  of  inter, 
pretation,  which  would  admit  a  Christian  into 
■cenes  where  every  thing  but  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  crucified,  might  be  recognized  with  credit 
These  principws  appear  so  plain  and  incon- 
trovertible,  that  the  question  seems  rather  to  call 
for  I  a  different  statement^  viz. — ^Why  religion 
should  not  be  deemed  admissible  into  every  so- 
cial meeting  and  friendly  circle  in  which  a 
Christian  himself  would  choose  to  be  found  7 
That  it  is  too  weighty  and  important  a  sublet 
for  discussion,  is  an  argument,  which,  standing 
alone,  assumes  the  gross  absurdity  that  either 
men  never  talk  of  Uiat  which  most  nearly  in- 
terests them,  or  that  when  they  do,  they  talk 
improperly.  They  will  not,  it  u  true,  introduce 
a  private  concern,  however  important,  in  which 
no  one  is  interested  but  themselves.  But  in  the 
subject  of  religion,  who  is  not  interested  7  Or 
where  will  topics  be  found  more  universal  in 
their  application  to  all  times,  persons,  places  and 
circumstances,  as  well  as  more  important,  than 
those  which  relate  to  the  eternal  welfare  of 
mankind  7 

Nor  will  it  be  avowed  with  great  colour  of 
reason,  that  topics  so  important  suffer  in  point 
of  gravity,  or  in  the  respect  of  mankind,  by  fre- 
^nent  discussion.  We  never  observed  men  grow 
indifferant  to  their  health,  their  afi&irs,  their 
friends,  their  country,  in  proportion  as  these 
were  made  the  subjects  of  their  familiar  dis- 
course.  On  the  contrary,  oblivion  has  been  no- 
tieed  as  the  offspring  of  silence.^  The  man  who 
never  mentions  his  friend,  is,  we  think,  in  gene- 
ral most  likely  to  forget  him.  And  far  from 
deeming  the  name  of  one,  greater  than  any 
earthly  friend  *  taken  in  vain,'  when  mentioned 
discreetly  in  conversation,  we  generally  find 
him  most  remembered  and  respected  in  secret,  j 
by  those  whose  memories  are  occasionally  re- 1 
freshed  by  a  reference  to  his  word  and  authority 
in  public.  *  Familiarity,'  indeed,  we  have  been 
told,  *  produces  contempt ;'  a  truism,  on  which 
we  are  convinced  many  persons,  honestly,  though 
blindly,  rest  their  habitual,  and  even  systematic 
reserve  on  religious  subjects.  But  *•  familiarity' 
in  our  mind  has  reference  rather  to  the  manner, 
than  to  the  act,  of  introducing  religion.  To  us 
it  is  synonymous  with  a  certain  trite  and  trivial 
repetition  of  serious  remarks,  evidently  *  to  no 
profit,'  which  we  sometimes  hear  from  persons 
iamiliarixed,  rather  by  education  than  feeling, 
to  the  language  of  piety. 

More  particularly  we  refer  it  to  a  still  more 
criminal  habit  which,  to  their  disgrace,  some 
professors  of  religion  share  with  the  profane,  of 
raising  a  laugh  by  the  introduction  of  a  religious 
observation  or  even  a  Scriptural  quotation.  •  To 
court  a  grin  when  we  should  woo  a  soul,'  is 
•urely  an  abuse  of  religion,  as  well  in  the  par- 
tour  as  the  pulpit  Nor  has  the  senate  itself 
been  always  exempt  from  this  impropriety.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  long  since  proooanoed  a  jest  drawn  \ 


from  the  Bible,  the  volgarest  because  the  etsieil 
of  all  jests. — And  far  from  perverting  religious 
topics  to  such  a  purpose  himself,  a  feeling  Chris- 
tian would  not  often  .be  found,  where  such  would 
be  the  probable  consequence  of  offering  a  pious 
sentiment  in  company. 

That  allusions  involving  religious  questions 
are  oflen  productive  of  dispute  and  altercation^ 
is  a  fact,  which  though  greatly  exageenXed 
must  yet  in  a  degree  be  admitted.  This  cir 
cumstance  may  in  some  measure  account  fbi 
the  singular  reception  which  a  religious  remark 
is  often  observed  to  meet  with  in  the  world.  I» 
is  curious  to  notice  the  surprise  and  alarm 
which,  on  such  occasions,  will  frequently  per- 
vade  the  party  present  The  remark  is  received 
as  a  stranger  guest,  of  which  no  one  knows  the 
quality  or  intentions.  And,  like  a  species  of 
intellectual  foundling,  it  is  cast  upon  the  com- 
pany without  a  friend  to  foster  its  infancy,  or  to 
own  any  acquaintance  with  the  parent  A  fear 
of  consequences  prevails.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
feeling  is — *  We  know  not  into  what  it  may 
grow:  it  b  therefore  safer  to  stifle  it  in  tlM 
birth.*  This,  if  not  the  avowed*  is  the  implied 
sentiment 

But  is  not  this  delicacy,  this  mauvaise  hemU^ 
so  peculiar  perhaps  to  our  countrymen  on  reli- 
gious subjects,  the  very  cause  which  operates  so 
unfavourably  upon  that  effect  which  it  labours 
to  obviate  7  Is  not  the  very  infrequency  of  mo- 
ral or  religious  oi)eervations,  a  sufficient  account 
to  be  given  both  of  the  perplexity  and  the  irrita- 
tion said  to  be  consequent  upon  their  introduc- 
tion 7  And  were  not  religion  (we  mean  such 
leligious  topics  as  may  legitimately  arise  in 
mixed  society,)  banished  so  much  as  it  is  from 
conversation,  might  not  its  occasional  recurrence 
become  by  degrees  as  natural,  perhaps  as  inte- 
resting, certainly  as  instructive,  and  after  all  as 
safe,  as  *  a  close  committee  on  the  weather,'  or 
any  other  of  the  authorized  topics  which  are 
about  as  productive  of  amusement  as  of  instruc- 
tion ?  People  act  as  if  religion  were  to  be  re- 
garded at  a  distance ;  as  if  even  a  respectful  ig- 
norance were  to  be  preferred  to  a  more  femiliar 
approach.  This  reserve,  however,  does  not  give 
an  air  of  respect,  so  much  as  of  mystery,  to  re- 
ligion. An  able  writer*  has  observed,  *  that  was 
esteemed  the  most  sacred  part  of  Pagan  devotion 
which  was  the  most  impure,  and  the  only  thing 
that  was  commendable  m  it  is,  that  it  was  kept 
a  ^reat  mystery.*  He  approves  of  nothing  in 
this  religion  but  the  modesty  of  withdrawing  it 
self  from  the  eyes  of  the  world. — But  Christiani- 
ty requires  not  to  be  shrouded  in  any  such  mys 
terious  recesses.  She  dues  not,  like  the  Elastem 
monarcbs,  owe  her  dignity  to  her  concealment 
She  is,  on  the  contrary,  most  honoured  where 
most  known,  and  most  revered  where  most  clear- 
ly  visible. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  hints  rather  than  ar 
guroent  belong  to  our  present  undertaking.  In 
uiis  view,  we  may  perhaps  be  excused  if  we  of- 
fer a  few  general  observations,  upon  the  diflfer 
ent  occasions  on  which  a  well  regulated  mixui 
would  be  solicitous  to  introduce  religion  into 
social  discourse.    The  person  possessed  of  such 

*  Bishop  SlierloGk 
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ft  mmd,  woald  be  mainly  anxious,  in  a  society 
jf  Christians,  that  something  should  appear  in- 
dicative of  their  profession.  He  would  accord. 
•ngly  (eel  a  strong  desire  to  effect  it,  when  he 
plainly  perceived  his  company  engaged  on  no 
•ther  topic  either  innocently  entertaining,  or  ra- 
tionally instructive.  The  desire,  however,  would 
oy  no  moans  cloud  bis  brow,  give  an  air  of  im- 
patience to  his  countenance,  or  render  him  inat- 
tentive to  the  general  tone  and  temper  of  the 
circle.  On  the  contrary,  be  would  endeavour  to 
ftel  additional  interest  In  his  neighbour's  sug- 
gestions, in  proportion  as  be  hoped  in  turn  4o 
attract  notice  to  his  own.  He  would  show  long 
forbearance  to  the  utmost  extent  of  conscientiouB 
toleration.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite 
design,  he  would  never  attempt  a  forced  or  un- 
reasonable  allusion  to  serious  subjects ;  a  caution 
*eqniring  the  nicest  judgment  and  discrimina- 
tion, most  particularly  where  be  felt  the  senti- 
BMnts  or  the  zeal  of  his  company  to  be  not  con. 
genial  with  his  own.  His  would  be  the  spirit 
of  the  prudent  mariner,  who  does  not  even  ap. 
proach  his  native  shore  without  carefully  watch- 
mg  the  winds,  and  sounding  the  channels; 
knowing  well  that  a  temporary  delay,  even  on 
an  unfriendly  element,  is  preferable  to  a  hasty 
landing  his  cofopany,  on  shore  indeed,  but  upon 
the  point  of  a  rock. 

^  Happily  for  our  present  purpose,  the  days  we 
live  in,  afford  circumstances  both  of  foreign  and 
domestic  occurrence,  of  every  possible  variety 
of  colour  and  connection,  so  as  to  leave  scarcely 
any  mind  unfurnished  with  a  store  of  progressive 
remarks  by  which  the  most  instructive  truths 
maj  be  approached  through  the  most  obvious 
topics.  And  a  prudent  mind  will  study  to  make 
bi  approaches  to  such  an  ultimate  object,  pro- 
l^ressivv ,  it  wdl  know  aiso  where  to  stop,  rather 
mdeed  out  of  regard  to  others  than  to  itself. 
And  in  the  manly  avowal  of  its  sentiments, 
aTofdtx^  99  vsU  what  is  canting:  in  utterance  as 
tecnnical  in  lanffua^  it  will  make  them  at  once 
appear  not  the  ebulhtion  of  an  ill  educated  ima- 
nnation,  but  the  result  of  a  long  exercised  un- 
derstanding. 

Nothing  will  be  more  likely  to  attract  atten- 
tion or  secure  respect  to  your  remarks,  than  the 
good  taste  in  which  they  are  delivered.  On 
common  topics,  we  reckon  him  the  most  elegant 
speaker  whose  pronunciation  and  accent  are  so 
firee  from  all  peculiarities,  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
termined  to  what  place  he  owes  his  birth.  A 
polished  critic  of  Rome  accuses  one  of  the  finest 
of  her  historians  of  provinciality.  This  is  a 
fault  obvious  to  less  enlightened  critics,  since 
the  Attic  herb-woman  could  detect  the  provin- 
cial dialect  cf  a  great  philosopher.  Why  must 
reli^on  have  her  Patamnity  ?  Why  must  the 
Christian  adopt  the  quaintness  of  a  party,  or  a 
scholar  the  idiom  of  the  illiterate  1  Why  should 
a  valuable  truth  be  eombined  with  a  vulgar  or 
fimatical  expression  7  If  either  would  offend 
when  separate,  how  inevitably  must  they  disgust 
when  the  one  is  mistakingly  intended  to  set  off 
the  other.  Surely  this  is  not  enchasing  our 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.* 

We  must  not  close  this  part  of  our  subject 
without  alluding  to  another,  and  still  more  deli- 
sate  introduction  of  religion,  in  the  way  of  rs- 


proof.  Here  is  indeed  a  point  in  religions  con 
duct  to  which  we  feel  it  a  boldness  to  make  any 
reference  at  all.  Bold  indeed,  is  that  casuist, 
who  would  lay  down  general  rules  on  a  subject 
where  the  consciences  of  men  seem  to  differ  so 
widely  from  each  other :  and  feeble  too  often 
will  be  its  justest  rules,  where  the  feelings  of 
timidity  or  delicacy  rush  m  with  a  force  which 
sweeps  down  many  a  land-mark  erected  for  its 
own  guManoe.  even  by  conscience  itselC 

Certainly  much  allowance,  perhaps  respect,  u 
due  in  cases  of  very  doubtful  decision,  to  those 
feelings  which,  after  the  utmost  self  regulation 
of  mind,  are  fbund  to  be  irresistible.  And  cer- 
tainly  the  habits  and  modes  of  address  attached 
to  refined  society,  are  such  as  to  place  personal 
observations  on  a  very  different  footing  to  that 
on  which  they  stand  by  nature.  A  frown,  even 
a  cold  and  disapproving  look,  may  be  a  reception 
which  the  profane  expression  or  loose  action  of 
a  neighbour  of  rank  and  opulence,  may  have 
never  before  encountered  from  his  flatterers  or 
convivial  companions.  A  vehement  censure  in 
his  case  mi^ht  inflame  his  resentment  without 
amending  his  fault. — Whether  the  attempt  be  to 
correct  a  vice  or  rectify  an  error,  one  object 
should  ever  be  steadily  kept  in  view — to  con- 
ciliate  rather  than  to  contend,  to  inform  but  not 
to  insult,  to  evince  that  we  assume,  not  the  cha- 
racter of  a  dictator,  but  the  office  of  a  Christian 
fViend ;  that  we  have  the  best  interests  of  the 
offender,  and  the  honour  of  religion  at  heart, 
and  that  to  reprove  is  so  far  fhmi  a  gratification, 
that  it  is  a  trial  to  ourselves,  the  effort  of  ooiu 
science,  not  the  effect  of  choice. 

The  feelings,  therefore,  of  the  person  to  be 
admonished  should  be  most  scrupulously  con- 
sulted. The  admonition,  if  necessarily  strong, 
explicit  and  personal,  should  yet  be  friendly, 
temperate,  and  well  bred.  An  offence,  even 
though  publicly  committed,  is  generally  best  re- 
proved  in  private,  perhsps  in  writing.  Age, 
superiority  of  station,  previous  acquaintance, 
above  all,  that  sacred  profession  to  which  the 
honour  of  religion  is  happily  made  a  personal 
concern,  are  circumstances  which  especially 
call  for,  and  sanction  the  attempt  recommended. 
And  he  must  surely  be  unworthy  his  Christian 
vocation,  who  would  not  conscientiously  use  any 
influence  or  authority  which  he  might  chance  to 
possess,  in  discountenancing  or  rectifying  the 
delinquency  he  condemns. 

We  are,  indeed,  as  elsewhere,  after  the  closest 
reflection  and  longest  discussion  often  forced 
into  the  general  conclusion,  that  *  a  good  heart 
is  the  best  casuist* — ^And  doubtless  where  true 
Christian  benevolence  towards  man  meets  in  the 
same  mind  with  an  honest  seal  for  the  glory  of 
God,  a  way  will  be  found,  let  us  rather  say  will 
be  opened,  for  the  rijhi  exercise  of  this,  as  of 
every  virtuous  disposition. 

Let  us  ever  remember  what  we  have  so  oftet 
insisted  on,  that  self-denial  is  the  ground  work, 
the  indispensable  requisite  for  every  Christian 
virtue ;  that  without  the  habitual  exercise  of  this 
principle,  we  shall  never  be  followers  of  him 
*  who  pleased  not  himself.*  And  when  we  are 
called  by  conscience  to  the  largest  use  of  it  in 
practice,  we  must  arm  ourselves  with  the  high' 
est  considerations  for  the  trial ;  we  must  const 
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der  liim,  who  (throaj^h  hU  faithful  reproofs) 
*  endured  the  contradictioa  of  unners  a^nt t 
himself.'  And  when  even  fh)m  Moaes  we  hear 
the  truly  eTingelical  preoept^*  thoa  shalt  in  anj 
wise  rebuke  thy  brother,  and  not  saflfor  sin  up- 
on him  ;*  we  roust  duly  weigh  how  strongly  its 
performance  is  enfi)roed  upon  ourselves,  by  the 
oonduct  of  one  greater  than  Moses,  who  express- 
ly *  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  ^ajt 
we  should  follow  his  fi>otstepa.' 


CHAP.  XVL 

Chri»iian  Watekfulnt$9. 

Uv  a)l  the  motives  to  vigilanoe  and  self^dtsci- 
pline  which  Christianity  presents,  there  is  not 
one  more  powerful  than  the  danger,  (torn  which 
even  religious  peisons  are  not  exempt,  of  slack- 
ening in  zeal  and  declining  in  piety.  Would  we 
could  affirm,  that  coldness  m  religion  is  confined 
to  Ihe  irreligious !  If  it  be  melancholy  to  observe 
an  absence  of  Christianity  where  no  profession 
IT  it  was  ever  made,  it  is  far  more  grievoua  to 
mark  its  declension,  where  it  once  appeared  not 
only  to  exist,  but  to  flourish.  We  feel  on  the 
comparison,  the  same  distinct  sort  of  oompas- 
don  with  which  we  contemplate  the  peeumar^ 
distresses  of  those  who  have  been  always  indi- 
sent,  and  of  those  who  have  fallen  into  want 
from  a  state  of  opulence.  Onr  concern  differs 
not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind. 

This  declension  is  one  of  the  most  awakening 
calls  to  watchfulness,  to  humility,  and  self-in- 
spection,  which  religion  can  make  to  him  *  who 
thinketh  he  standeth ;'  which  it  can  make  to  him 
who,  sensible  of  his  own  weakness,  ought  to  feel 
the  necessity  *  of  strengthening  the  things  which 
remain  that  are  ready  to  die.' 

If  there  is  not  any  one  dropmstance  which 
ooght  more  to  alarm  and  quicken  the  Christian, 
than  that  of  finding  himself  grow  languid  and 
indifferent,  afler  having  made  not  only  a  profes- 
sion but  a  pn^ress,  so  there  is  not  a  more  rea- 
sonable motive  of  triumph  to  the  profane,  not 
one  cause  which  excites  in  him  a  more  plausible 
ground  of  suspicion,  either  that  there  never  was 
*any  truth  in  the  profession  of  the  person  in  ques- 
tion,  or  which  is  a  more  fatal,  and,  to  snch  a 
mind,  a  more  natural  conclusion — that  there  is 
no  truth  in  religion  itself.  At  best,  he  will  be 
persuaded  that  Uiis  can  only  be  a  fkint  and  fee- 
ble  principle,  the  impulse  of  which  is  so  soon 
exhausted,  and  which  is  by  no  means  found  su& 
ficiently  powerfbl  to  carry  on  its  votary  through- 
out his  course.  He  is  assured  that  piety  is  onl^ 
an  outer  garment,  put  on  for  show  or  conveni- 
enoe,  and  that  when  it  ceases  to  be  wanted  for 
either  it  is  laid  aside.  In  these  unhappy  in- 
stances the  evil  seldom  ceases  with  him  who 
causes  it  The  inference  becomes  general,  that 
all  religioas  men  are  equally  unsound  or  equally 
deluded,  only  that  some  are  more  prudent,  or 
more  fortunate,  or  greater  hypocrites  than 
others.  AAer  the  falling  away  of  one  promising 
character,  the  old  suspicion  recurs  and  is  con- 
firmed, and  the  defection  of  others  pronounced 
to  bo  infallible 


There  seems  to  be  this  marked  distinotum  m 
the  different  opinions  which  religious  and  world- 
ly men  entertain  respecting  human  corruption. 
The  candid  Christian  is  contented  to  believe  it, 
as  an  indisputable  general  truth,  while  he  is 
backward  to  suspect  the  wickedness  df  the  indi- 
vidual,'nor  does  he  allow  himself  to  give  Aill 
credit  to  particular  instances  without  proof.  The 
man  of  the  world,  on  the  contrary,  who  denies 
the  general  principle  is  extremely  prone  to  sus- 
pect the  individual:  Thus  his  knowledge  of 
mankind  not  only  furnishes  a  proof^  but  out- 
strips the  truth  of  the  doctrine :  though  he  de- 
nies it  as  a  proposition  of  Scripture,  he  is  eagef 
to  establish  it  as  a  fact  of  experiment 

But  the  probability  is,  that  the  man  by  his  de- 
parture from  the  principles  with  which  he  ap* 
peared  to  set  out,  so  much  gratifies  the  thought- 
less, and  grieves  the  serious  mind,  never  was  a 
Boond  and  genuine  Christian.  His  religion  was 
perhaps  taken  up  on  some  accidental  circum- 
stance, built  on  some  fidse  ground,  produced  by 
some  evanescent  cause  ;  and  though  it  cannot 
be  fairly  pronounced  that  he  intended  by  his 
forward  profession  and  prominent  nal,  to  de- 
ceive others,  it  is  probable  that  he  himself  was 
deceived.  Perhaps  he  had  made  too  sure  of 
himself  His  early  profession  was  probably  n^ 
ther  bold  and  ostentatious ;  he  had  imprudently 
fixed  his  stand  on  ground  so  high  as  to  be  not 
easily  tenable,  and  from  which  a  descent  wonkl 
he  but  too  observable.  While  he  thought  he 
never  could  be  too  secure  of  his  own  strength, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  too  censorious  on  the 
infirmitiss  of  others,  especially  of  those  whom 
he  had  apparently  outstripped,  and  who,  though 
they  had  started  together,  he  had  left  behind 
him  in  the  race. 

Might  it  not  be  a  safer  course,  if  in  the  outset 
of  the  Christian  life,  a  modest  and  self-distrust- 
ing  humility  were  to  impose  a  temporary  re- 
straint on  the  ferwardness  of  outward  profession? 
A  little  knowledge  of  the  human  hurt,  a  little 
suspicioa  of  the  deoeitfuhiess  of  his  own,  woaM 
not  only  moderate  the  intemperance  of  an  ill 
understood  zeal,  should  the  warm  convert  be- 
come an  established  Christian,  but  would  save 
the  credit  of  religion,  which  will  receive  a  f^e^b 
wound  in  the  possible  event  of  his  desertion  firom 
her  standard. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  Christians  in 
this  country  began  their  religious  career  with 
this  graceful  humility.  They  would  not  suffer 
their  change  of  character,  and  their  adoption  of 
new  principles,  and  a  new  course  to  be  blasosed 
abroad,  as  the  affi»ctionate  leai  of  their  oonfiden- 
tial  friends  would  have  advised,  till  the  princi- 
ples they  had  adopted  were  established,  and 
worked  into  habits  of  piety ;  till  time  and  expe- 
rience had  evinced  that  the  grace  of  God  ftiad 
not  been  bestowed  on  them  in  vain.  Tlieir  pro> 
gress  proved  to  be  snch  as  might  have  been  in- 
ferred from  the  modesty  of  their  outset  Thy 
have  gone  on  with  a  perseverance  which  dim 
c|ilties  have  only  contributed  to  strengthen,  anC 
experience  to  confirm ;  and  will,  through  divim 
aid,  doubtless  go  on,  shining  more  and  more  ue 
to  the  perfect  day. 

But  to  return  to  the  less  steady  convert  Psr 
haps  religion  was  only,  as  we  have  hinted  oIb9 
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where,  one  punuit  among  many  which  be  had 
taken  ap  when  other  pursoits  failed,  and  which 
he  now  laTt  down  beoante,  his  faith  not  being 
rooted  and  grounded,  fails  also ;— or  the  tempta« 
tion  arising  from  withoot  might  concur  with  the 
fidlure  within.  If  yanity  be  his  infirmity,  he 
will  shrink  from  the  pointed  disapprobation  of 
bis  superiors.  If  the  loTe  of  novelty  be  his  be- 
setting  weakness,  the  very  peculiarity  and  strict- 
ness of  religion,  the  Y9rj  marked  departure 
from  the  *  ray  and  primrose  path*  in  which  he 
had  before  been  accustomed  to  walk,  which  first 
attracted,  now  repels  him.  The  attention  which 
his  early  deviation  from  the  manners  of  the 
world  drew  upon  him,  and  which  once  flattered, 
now  disgusts  him.  The  very  opposition  which 
once  animated,  now  cools  him.  He  is  discou- 
raged at  the  near  view,  subdue'd  by  the  required 
practice,  of  that  Christian  self-denial  which,  as 
a  speculation,  had  appeared  so  delightful  Per- 
haps his  fancy  had  been  fired  by  some  act  of 
Christian  heroism,  which  he  felt  an  ambition  to 
imitate :  a  feeling  which  tales  of  martial  prow- 
ess, or  deeds  of  chivalry,  something  tha^  pro- 
mising celebrity  and  exciting  emiuation,  had 
often  kindled  before.  The  truth  is,  religion  had 
only  taken  hold  of  his  imagination,  his  heart  bad 
been  led  out  of  the  question. 

Or  he  had  in  the  twilight  of  bis  first  awaken- 
ing, seen  religion  only  as  something  to  be  be- 
lieved ;  he  now  finds  that  much  is  to  be  done 
in  the  new  life,  and  much  which  was  habitual 
to  the  old  one  left  undone.  Above  all,  he  did 
not  reckon  on  the  oonststenct  which  the  Chris- 
tian  life  demands.  Warm  affections  rendered 
the  practice  of  some  ri|fht  actions  easy  to  him ; 
but  he  did  not  include  in  his  faulty  and  imper- 
fect scheme,  the  self-denial,  the  perseverance, 
the  renouncing  of  his  own  will  and  his  own 
way,  the  evil  report  as  well  as  the  good  report, 
to  which  every  man  pledges  himself  when  he 
enlists  under  the  banner  of  Christ  The  cross 
which  it  was  easy  to  venerate,  he  finds  it  hard 
tob^ar. 

Or  religion  might  be  adopted  when  he  was 
in  afHiction,  and  he  is  now  nappy : — when  he 
was  in  bad  circumstances,  and  he  is  now  grown 
affluent  Or  it  might  be  assumed  as  something 
wanting  to  his  recommendation  to  that  party  or 
project  by  which  he  wished  to  make  his  way ; 
as  something  that  would  better  enable  him  to 
carry  certain  points  which  he  had  in  view; 
something  that,  with  the  new  acquaintance  he 
wished  to  cultivate,  might  obliterate  certain  de- 
fects, in  his  former  conduct,  and  white-wash  a 
somewhat  sullied  reputation.  * 

Or  in  his  now  more  independent  situation,  it 
may  be  be  is  surrounded  by  temptations,  soften- 
ed by  blandishments,  allured  by  pleasures,  which 
he  never  expected  would  arise  to  weaken  his  re- 
solutions.  These  new  enchantments  make  it 
not  so  easy  to  be  pious,  as  when  he  had  little  to 
lose  and  every  thing  to  desire,  as  when  the  world 
wore  a  frowning,  and  religion  an  inviting  as- 
pect  Or  he  is  perhaps  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  transferred  from  a  sober  and  humble  society, 
where  to  be  religious  was  honourable,  to  a  more 
fashionable  set  of  associates,  where,  as  the  dis- 
cloeure  of  his  piety  would  add  nothing  to  bis 
credit  he  set  out  with  takioff  pains  to  conceal 

Vol.  I. 


it,  till  it  has  fallen  into  that  gradua^  oblivion, 
which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  its  being 
kept  out  of  sight 

But  we  proceed  to  a  fiur  more  interesting  and 
important  character.  The  one  indeed  whom  we 
have  been  slightly  sketching,  may  by  his  incon- 
stancy do  much  harm ;  the  one  on  which  we  are 
about  to  animadvert,  might  by  his  consistency 
and  perseverance  effect  essential  good.  Even 
the  smcere,  and  to  all  appearance,  the  establish- 
ed Christian,  especially  if  his  situation  in  life 
be  easy,  and  his  course  smooth  and  prosperous 
had  need  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  his  own 
heart  For  such  a  one  it  will  not  be  sufficient 
that  he  keep  his  ground  if  he  do  not  advance  in 
it  Indeed  it  wiU  be  a  sure  proof  that  he  haf 
gone  back,  if  he  has  not  advanced. 

In  a  world  so  beset  with  snares,  various  are 
the  causes  which  may  possibly  occasion  in  even 
good  men  a  slow  but  certain  decline  in  piety. 
A  decline  scarcely  perceptible  at  first,  but  which 
becomes  more  visible  in  its  subsequent  stages. 
When  therefore  we  suspect  our  hearts  of  any 
declension  in  piety,  we  should  not  compare  our. 
selves  with  what  we  were  in  the  precedmg  week 
or  month,  but  what  we  were  at  the  supposed 
height  of  our  character.  Though  the  alteration 
was  not  perceptible  in  its  gradual  progress,  one 
shade  melting  into  the  next,  and  each  losing  iti 
distinctness,  yet  when  the  two  remote  states  are 
broufht  into  contrast,  the  change  will  be  stri- 
kingly obvious. 

Among  other  causes,  may  be  assigned  the  in- 
discreet forming  of  some  worldly  connexion, 
especially  that  of  marriage.  In  this  connexion 
for  union  it  cannot  be  called,  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  irreligious  more  frequently  draw  away 
the  religious  to  their  side,  than  that  the  contrary 
takes  place;  a  circumstance  easily  accountea 
for  by  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  thi 
human  heart 

Or  the  sincere  but  incautious  Christian  maj 
be  led  by  a  strong  affection  which  assumes  thf 
shape  of  virtue,  mto  a  fond  desire  of  establish 
ing  his  children  advantageously  in  the  world 
into  methods  which  if  not  absolutely  incorrect 
are  yet  ambiguous  at  the  best  In  order  to  raisi 
thoee  whom  lie  loves  to  a  station  above  theii 
level,  he  may  be  tempted,  while  self-deceit  wi> 
teach  him  to  sanctify  the  deed  by  the  motive,  tc 
make  some  little  sacrifices  of  principle,  some 
little  abatements  of  that  strict  rectitude,  foi 
which  in  the  abstract  no  man  would  more  stre 
nuously  contend.  And  as  it  may  be  in  genera) 
observed,  that  the  most  amiable  minds  are  most 
susceptible  of  the  strongest  natural  affections , 
of  course  the  very  tenderness  of  the  heart  lays 
such  characters  peculiarly  open  to  a  danger,  to 
which  the  unfeeling  and  the  obdurate  are  less 
expose^. 

If  the  person  in  question  be  of  the  sacred  or* 
der,  no  small  danger  may  arise  from  his  living 
under  the  eye  of  an  irreligious,  but  rich  and 
bountiful  patron.  It  is  his  duty  to  make  religion 
appear  amiable  in  his  eyes. — He  ought  to  con 
ciiiaie  his  good  will  by  every  means  which  rec 
titude  can  sanction.  But  though  his  very  piety 
will  stimulate  his  discretion  in  the  adoption  of 
thoee  means,  he  will  take  care  never  to  let  hik 
discretion  intrench  on  his  integrity 
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If  he  be  under  obligations  to  him,  he  may  be 
in  dangrer  of  testifying  his  gratitude,  and  fur- 
thering his  hopes  by  some  electioneering  ma- 
noeuvres, and  by  too  much  electioneering  society. 
He  may,  unawares  be  tempted  to  too  much  con- 
formity to  his  fViend*s  habits,  too  much  convivi- 
ality in  his  society.  And  when  he  witnesseth 
so  much  kindness  and  urbanity  in  his  manners, 
possibly  so  much  useftihiess  and  benevolence  in 
his  life,  he  may  be  even  tempted  to  suspect  that 
he  himself  may  be  virrong ;  to  accuse  himself  of 
being  somewhat  churlish  in  his  own  temper,  a 
iittle  too  austere  in  his  habits,  and  rather  hard 
in  his  judgment  of  a  man  so  amiable.  He  will 
be  still  more  likelv  to  fall  into  this  error  if  ^e 
expects  a  favour  than  if  he  has  obtained  it ;  for 
though  it  is  not  greatly  to  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  we  daily  see  how  much  keener  are  the 
feelings  which  are  excited  by  hope  than  those 
which  are  raised  by  grratitude.— The  favour  which 
has  been  already  conferred,  excites  a  temperate, 
that  which  we  are  looking  for,  a  fervid  feeling. 

These  relaxing^  feelings  and  these  softened 
dispositions,  aided  by  the  seducing  luxury  of  the 
table,  and  the  bewitching  splendour  of  the  apart- 
ment ;  by  the  soft  accommodations  which  opu- 
lence exhibits  ;  and  the  desires  which  they  are 
too  apt  to  awaken  in  the  dependant,  may,  not  im- 
possibly, lead  by  degrees  to  a  criminal  timidity 
in  maintaining  the  purity  of  his  own  principles, 
in  supporting  the  strictness  of  his  own  practice. 
He  may  gradually  lose  somewhat  of  the  dignity 
of  his  professional,  and  of  the  sobriety  of  the 
Christian  character.  He  may  be  brought  to  for- 
feit  the  independence  of  his  mind ;  and  in  order 
to  magnify  his  fortune,  may  neglect  to  magnify 
his  office. 

Even  here,  fVom  an  increasing  remissness  in 
self-examination,  he  may  deceive  himself  by 
persisting  to  believe — for  the  films  are  nowgrow- 
ing  thick  over  his  spiritual  sight — that  his  mo- 
tives are  defensible.  Were  not  his  discernment 
labouring  under  a  temporary  blindness,  he  would 
reprobate  the  character  which  interested  views 
have  insensibly  drawn  him  in  to  act  He  would 
be  as  much  astonished  to  be  told  that  his  cha- 
racter was  become  his  own,  as  was  the  .  royal 
offender,  when  the  righteous  boldness  of  the 
prophet  pronounced  the  heart-appalling  words, 
•Thou  art  the  man.' 

Still  he  continues  to  flatter  himself  that  the 
reason  of  his  diminished  opposition  to  the  faults 
of  his  friend,  is  not  because  he  has  a  more  lu- 
crative situation  in  view,  but  because  he  may, 
by  a  slight  temporary  concession,  and  a  short 
suspension  of  a  severity  which  he  begins  to  fan- 
cy  he  has  carried  too  far,  secure  for  his  future 
hfe  a  more  extensive  field  of  usefulness,  in  the 
benefice  which  is  hanging  over  his  head. 

In  the  mean  time  hope  and  expectation  so  fill 
bis  mind,  that  he  insensibly  ^ows  cold  in  the 

Erosecution  of  his  positive  duties.  He  begins  to 
iraent  that  in  his  present  situation  he  can  make 
but  few  converts,  that  he  sees  but  small  efifects 
of  his  labours,  not  perceiving  that  God  may  have 
withdrawn  his  blessing  fVom  a  ministry  which 
is  exorcised  on  such  questionable  grouncis.  With 
his  new  expectations  he  continues  to  blend  his 
old  ideas.  He  feasts  his  imagination  with  the 
prospect  of  a  more  fruitful  harvest  on  an  un- 


known, and  perhaps  an  unbroken  soil — as  it  ha 
man  nature  were  not  pretty  much  the  same 
every  where ;  as  if  the  labourer  were  accounta- 
ble for  the  abundance  of  his  crop,  and  not  solely 
for  his  own  assiduity ;  as  if  actual  duty,  faith- 
fully  performed,  even  in  this  circumscribed 
sphere  in  which  God  has  cast  our  lot,  is  noC 
more  acceptable  to  him,  than  theories  of  the 
most  extensive  good,  than  distant  speculations 
and  improbable  projects,  for  the  benefit  even  oi 
a  whole  district;  while,  in  the  indulgence  of 
these  airy  schemes,  our  own  specific  and  ap- 
pointed work  lies  neglected,  or  is  performed 
without  energy  and  without  attention. 

Self-love  so  naturally  infatuates  the  judgment, 
that  it  is  no  paradox  to  assert  that  we  look  too 
far,  and  yet  do  not  look  far  enough.  We  look 
too  far  when  passing  over  the  actud  duties  of  the 
immediate  scene,  we  form  long  connected  trains 
of  future  projects,  and  indulge  our  thoughts  in 
such  as  are  most  remote,  and  perhaps  least  pro- 
bable. And  we  do  not  look  far  enough  when 
the  prospective  mind  does  not  shoot  beyond  all 
these  little  earthly  distances,  to  that  state,  falsely 
called  remote,  whither  all  our  steps  are  not  the 
less  tending,  because  our  eyes  are  confined  to 
the  home  scenes.  But  while  the  precarioosnesi 
of  our  duration  ou^ht  to  set  limits  toour  designs, 
it  should  furnish  mcitements  to  our  application. 
Distant  projects  are  too  apt  to  slacken  present 
industry ;  while  the  magnitude  of  schemes,  pro. 
bably  impracticable,  may  render  our  actual  ex* 
ertions  cold  and  sluggish. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  we  would  be  the  last 
to  censure  any  of  those  fair  and  honourable 
means  of  improving  his  condition  which  every 
man,  be  he  worldly  or  religious,  owes  to  himself! 
and  to  his  family.  Saints  as  well  as  sinners 
have  In  common,  what  a  great  genius  calls, 
•certain  inconvenient  appetites  of  eating  and 
drinking  ;*  which  while  we  are  in  the  body  must 
be  comj^ed  with.  It  would  be  a  great  hardship 
on  good  men,  to  be  denied  any  innocent  means 
of  &r  gratification.  It  would  be  a  peculiar  in- 
justice  that  the  most  diligent  labourer  should  be 
esteemed  the  least  worthy  of  his  hire,  the  least 
fit  to  rise  in  his  profession. 

The  more  serious  clergyman  has  also  the  s 
warm  affection  for  his  children  with  his 
scrupulous  brother,  and  consequently  the  i 
laudable  desire  for  their  comfortable  establish- 
ment ;  only  in  his  plans  for  their  advancement 
he  should  neither  entertain  ambitious  views  nor 
prosecute  any  views,  even  the  best,  by  methods 
not  consonant  to  the  strictness  of  his  avowed 
principles.  Proibssin^  to  *  seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness,'  he  ought  to 
be  more  exempt  from  an  over  anxious  solicitude 
than  those  who  profess  it  less  seaknisly.  Avow- 
ing a  more  determined  confidence  that  all  other 
things  will,  as  far  as  they  are  abocJutely  neoes 
sary,  *  be  added  unto  him,'  he  should,  as  it  is 
obvious  he  commonly  does,  manifest  practically, 
a  more  implicit  trust,  confiding  in  the  gracious 
and  cheering  promise,  that  promise  expressed 
both  negatively  and  positively,  as  if  to  ooro&rt 
with  a  double  confirmation,  that  God  who  is 
*  both  his  light  and  defence,  who  will  give  grace 
and  worship,  will  also  withhold  no  good  thing 
from  them  that  live  a  godly  U^' 
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It  b  one  of  the  triala  of  faith  appended  to  the 
■acred  ofEce,  that  its  ministers,  like  the  father 
of  the  faithful,  are  liable  to  go  oat,  *  not  knowing 
whither  they  go  ;*  and  this  not  only  at  their 
first  entrance  into  their  profession,  bat  through 
life ;  an  inconvenience  to  which  no  other  pro- 
ff^ion,  is  necessarily  liable ;  a  trial  which  is 
not  perhaps  fairly  estimated. 

This  remark  will  naturally  raise  a  lau^h 
among  those  who  at  once  hold  the  function  in 
contempt,  deride  its  ministers,  and  think  their 
well-earned  remuneration  lavishly  and  even  nn- 
necessarily  bestowed.  They  will  probably  ex- 
claim with  as  much  complacency  in  their  ridi- 
cule, as  if  it  were  really  the  test  of  truth — *  A 
great  cause  ef  commisseration  truly,  to  be  trans- 
ferred  from  a  starving  curacy  to  a  plentiful  bene- 
fic3,  or  from  the  vulgar  society  of  a  country  parish 
to  be  a  stalled  theologian  in  an  opulent  town  !' 

We  are  far  from  estimating  at  a  low  rate  the 
ezcuange  from  a  state  of  uncertainty  to  a  state 
of  Independence,  from  a  life  of  penury  to  com- 
fort, or  from  a  barely  decent  to  an  affluent  pro- 
vision.— But  does  the  ironical  remarker  rate  the 
feelings  and  affections  of  the  heart  at  nothing  7 
If  he  insists  that  money  is  that  chief  good  of 
which  ancient  philosophy  says  so  much,  we  beg 
leave  to  insist  that  it  is  not  the  only  ^ood.  We 
I  are  above  the  affectation  of  pretendmg  to  con- 
dole with  any  man  on  his  exaltation,  but  there 
are  feelings  which  a  man  of  acute  sensibility, 
nodered  more  acute  by  an  elegant  education, 
values  more  intimately  than  silver  or  gold. 

Is  it  absolutelv  nothing  to  resign  his  local 
comforts,  to  break  up  his  local  attachments,  to 
have  new  connexions  to  form,  and  that  frequent- 
ly at  an  advanced  period  of  life  7  Connexions, 
perhaps  less  induable  than  those  he  is  quitting  7 
Is  a  nothing  for  a  faithful  minister  to  be  sepa- 
rated  from  an  affectionate  people,  a  people  not 
only  whose  friendship,  but  whose  process  has 
constituted  his  happiness  here,  as  it  will  make 
bis  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing  hereafter  7 

Men  of  delicate  minds  estimate  things  by  their 
affections  as  well  as  by  their  circumstances :  to 
a  man  of  a  certain  cast  of  character,  a  change 
however  advantageous,  may  be  rather  an  exue 
than  a  promotion.  While  he  gratefblly  accepts 
the  good,  he  receives  it  with  an  edlQring  ac- 
knowlcd^ment  of  the  imperfection  of  the  best 
human  uiings.  These  considerations  we  con- 
fess  add  the  additional  feelings  of  kindness  to 
their  persons,  and  of  sympathy  with  their  vicis- 
situdes, to  our  respect  and  veneration  for  their 
holy  office. 

To  themselves,  however,  the  precarious  tenor 
of  their  situation  presents  an  instructive  emblem 
of  the  uncertain  condition  of  human  life,  of  the 
transitory  nature  of  the  world  itself.  Their 
liableness  to  a  sudden  removal,  ^ves  them  the 
advantage  of  being  more  cspecialljr  reminded  of 
the  necessity  and  duty  of  keeping  in  a  continual 
posture  of  preparation,  having  *  tneir  loins  gird- 
ed, their  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  their  staff  in 
their  hand.*  They  have  also  the  same  promises 
which  supported  the  Israelites  in  the  desert — 
The  same  assurance  which  cheered  Abraham, 
•  may  still  cheer  the  true  servants  of  €rod  under 
•11  difficulties. — *  Fear  not — I  am  thy  shield  and 
thy  exceeding  great  reward.* 


But  there  are  perils  on  tiie  right  hand  and  on 
the  left  It  is  not  among  the  least,  thai  thouj^h 
a  pious  clergyman  may  at  first  have  tasted  with 
trembling  caution  of  the  deUcious  cup  of  ap 
plause,  he  may  gradually  grow,  as  thirst  is  in^ 
creased  by  indulgence,  to  drink  too  deeply  of 
the  enchanted  chalice.  The  dangers  arising 
from  any  thing  that  is^oo^are  formidable,  be 
cause  unsuspected.  And  such  are  the  perils  of 
popularity,  tnat  we  wHl  venture  to  say  that  the 
victorious  general  who  has  conquered  a  king 
dom,  or  the  sagacious  statesman  who  has  pre 
served  it,  is  almost  in  less  danrer  of  being  spoilt 
by  acclamation  than  the  popmar  preacher ;  be- 
cause  their  danger  is  likely  to  happen  but  once, 
his  is  perpetuu.  Theirs  is  only  on  a  day  of 
triumph,  his  day  of  triumph  occurs  every  week ; 
we  mean  the  admiration  he  excites.  Every 
fresh  success  ought  to  be  a.  Break  motive  to  hu- 
miliation ;  he  w1k>  feels  his  danger  will  vigilant- 
ly guard  againdt  swallowing  too  greedily  the  in- 
discriminate, and  often  undistinguishing  plaudits 
which  his  doctrines  or  his  manner,  his  talent  or 
his  voice,  may  equally  procure  for  him. 

If  he  be  not  prudent  as  well  as  pious,  he  may 
be  brought  to  humour  his  audience,  and  his 
audience  to  flatter  him  with  a  dangerous  emula- 
tion, till  they  will  scarcely  endure  truth  itself 
from  any  other  lips.  Nay,  be  may  imperceptibly 
be  led  not  to  be  always  satisfied  with  the  atten- 
tion and  improvement  of  his  hearers,  unless 
the  attention  be  sweetened  by  flattery,  and  the 
improvement  followed  by  exclusive  attachment 

The  spirit  of  exclusive  fondness  generates  a 
spirit  of  controversy.  Some  of  the  followers 
will  rather  improve  in  casuistry  than  in  Chris* 
tianity.  They  will  be  more  busied  in  opposing 
Paul  to  ApoUos,  than  looking  unto  *  Jesus,  the 
author  and  finisher  of  their  faith ;'  than  in  bring, 
ing  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  Religious 
rasip  may  assume  the  place  of  religion  iiaelt. 
A  party  spirit  is  thus  ^nerated,  and  Qiristianity 
may  begin  to  be  considered  as  a  tli3:.ff  to  be  dis- 
cussed  and  disputed,  to  be  heard  and  talked  about, 
rather  than  as  the  productive  principle  of  virtu, 
ous  conduct* 

We  owe,  indeed,  lively  gratitude  and  afiec 
tionate  attachment  to  the  minister  who  has 
faithfully  laboured  for  our  edification ;  but  the 
author  has  sometimes  noticed  a  manner  adopted 
by  some  injudicious  adherents,  especially  of  her 
own  sex,  which  seems  rather  to  erect  their  fa- 
vourite into  the  head  of  a  sect,  than  to  reverence 
him  as  the  pastor  of  a  flock.  This  mode  of 
evincing  an  attachment,  amiable  in  itself,  is 
doubtless  as  distressing  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
minister  as  it  is  unfavourable  to  religion,  to  which 
it  is  apt  to  give  an  air  of  party. 

May  we  be  allowed  to  animadvert  more  im- 
mediately on  the  cause  of  declension  in  piety,  in 
some  persons  who  fi)rmerlj  exhibited  evident 
marks  of  that  seriousness  in  their  lives  which 
they  continue  to  inculcate  firom  the  pulpit  If 
such  has  been  sometimes  (we  hope  it  has  been 
very  rarely)  the  case,  may  it  not  be  partly 
ascribed  to  an  unhappy  potion  that  the  same  ex- 
actness in  his  private  devotion,  the  same  watch- 

*  This  polemic  tattle  is  of  a  totally  diflferent  cbaraeter 
from  that  species  of  religious  cooTersation  recommendsd 
u  the  preceding  chapter. 
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fbfaiess  in  his  dailj  oondoet,  is  oot  equally  ns- 
cessary  in  the  advanced  propresa  as  in  the  first 
stages  of  a  religious  ooarae  7  He  does  not  de- 
sist from  warning  his  hearers  of  the  conjUnoal 
Necessity  of  these  things,  but  is  be  not  in  some 
danger  of  not  applying  the  necessity  to  himself  7 
May  he  not  begin  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  in- 
oolcation  without  tile  practice  f  It  is  not  pro- 
bable  indeed  that  he  goes  so  fitf  as  to  establish 
himself  as  an  emnpt  case,  but  he  slides  from 
indolence  into  the  exemption,  as  if  its  sToidanoe 
were  not  so  necessary  fi>r  him  as  for  othem^ 

Even  the  very  sacredness  of  his  profession  is 
not  without  a  snare.  He  may  repeat  the  hdy 
offices  so  often  that  he  may  be  in  danger  on  the 
one  hand,  of  sinking  into  the  notion  th^t  it  is  a 
mere  profession,  or  on  the  other,  of  so  resting  in 
it  as  to  make  it  supercede  the  necessity  of  Uiat 
strict  personal  religion  with  which  ho  set  out : 
He  may  at  least  be  satisfied  with  the  occasional, 
without  the  unifiurm  practice*  There  is  a  dan- 
ger— ^we  advert  only  to  its  possibility — that  his 
very  ezustness  in  the  public  exercise  of  his 
function,  may  lead  to  a  little  justification  of  his 
remissness  in  secret  duties.  His  zeabus  expo- 
sition of  the  Scriptures  to  others  may  satisf^^ 
him,  though  it  does  not  always  lead  to  a  practi- 
cal application  of  them  to  himself. 

But  God,  by  requiring  exemplary  diligence 
in  the  devotion  of  ms  appointed  servants,  would 
keep  up  in  their  minds  a  daily  sense  (xf  their 
dependence  on  him.  If  he  does  not  continually 
teach  by  his  Spirit  those  who  teach  others,  they 
have  little  reason  to  expect  success,  and  tliat 
Spirit  will  not  be  given  where  it  is  not  sought ; 
or,  which  is  an  awful  consideration,  may  b|B 
withdrawn,  where  it  had  been  given,  and  not 
improved  as  it  might  have  been. 

Should  this  uimappUy  ever  be  the  case,  it 
would  almost  reduce  Uie  minister  of  Christ  to  a 
mere  engine,  a  vehicle  through  which  know, 
ledge  was  barely  to  paas,  like  the  ancient  oracles 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  information  but 
to  convey  it.  ftrhaps  the  public  success  of  the 
best  men  has  been,  under  God,  principally  owing 
to  this,  that  their  faithful  ministration  }a  the 
temple  has  been  uniformly  preceded  and  fiiUow- 
ed  by  petitions  in  the  closet;  that  the  truths 
implanted  in  the  one,  have  chiefly  flourished 
firom  having  been  watered  by  the  tears,  and 
nourished  by  the  prayers  of  the  other. 

We  will  hazard  but  one  more  observation  on 
this  dangerous  and  delicate  subject;  in  this 
superficiaa  treatment  <if  which,  it  is  the  thing  in 
the  world  the  most  remote  from  the  writer*8 
wish,  to  give  the  slightest  offence  to  anv  pious 
member  of  an  order  which  possesses  her  highest 
veneration.  If  the  indefatigable  labourer  in  his 
great  Master's  vineyard,  has,  as  must  often  be 
the  case,  the  mortification  of  finding  that  his 
labours  have  fitiled  of  producing  their  desired 
effect,  in  some  instance,  where  his  warmest 
hopes  had  been  excited  ;^f  he  feels  that  he  has 
not  benefitted  others  as  he  had  earnestly  de- 
sired, this  is  precisely  the  moment  to  benefit 
himself;  and  is  perhaps  permitted  for  that  very 
end.    Where  his  usefulness  has  been  obviously 

Seat,  the  true  Christian  will  be  humbled  by 
e  recollection  that  he  b  only  an  instrument. 
Where  it  has  been  less,  the  defoat  of  his  hopes 


ofiers  the  best  occasbn,  which  he  will  not  fail  to 
use  for  improving  his  humility.  Thus  he  may 
alwaj^  be  assured  that  good  has  been  done 
somewhere,  so  that  in  any  case  his  labour  will 
not  have  been  vain  in  the  Lord. 


CHAP.  XYII. 
TVve  and  FaUe  ZeaL 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  ends  of  cuz^ 
tivating  that  self-knowledge  which  we  have 
elsewhere  recommended,  to  discover  what  is  the 
real  bent  of  our  mind,  and  which  are  the  strong- 
est tendencies  of  our  character;  to  discover 
where  our  dispositbn  requires  restraint,  and 
where  we  may  be  safely  trusted  with  some 
liberty  of  indulgence.  If'^the  temper  be  forvid, 
and  that  fervour  be  happily  directed  to  religion 
the  most  consummate  prudenee  will  be  requisne 
to  restrain  its  excesses  without  freezing  its 
energies. 

I^  on  the  contrary,  timidity  and  diffidence  b^ 
the  natural  propensity,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of 
falling  into  coldness  and  inactivity  Vith  regard 
to  ourselves,  and  into  too  unresisting  a  com. 
pliance  with  the  requisitions,  or  too  easy  a  con- 
formity  with  the  habits  of  others.  It  will  there- 
fore be  an  evident  proof  of  Christian  self-govern- 
ment, when  the  roan  of  too  ardent  zeal  restrains 
its  outward  ezpressicAi  where  it  would  be  un- 
seasonable, or  unsafe ;  while  it  will  evince  the 
same  Christian  self-denial  in  the  foarfbl  and 
diffident  character,  to  burst  the  fetters  of  timidity, 
where  duty  requires  a  holy  boldness ;  and  when 
he  is  called  upon  to  lose  all  lesser  fears  in  the 
fear  of  God. 

It  will  then  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  a 
Christian  to  get  his  understanding  and  his  con- 
science thoroughly  enlightened;  to  take  ao 
exact  survey  not  only  of  the  whole  comprehen- 
sive  scheme  of  Christianity,  but  of  his  own 
character ;  to  discover,  in  order  to  correct  the 
defocts  in  his  judgment,  and  to  ascertain  the 
deficiencies  even  of  his  best  qualities.  Through 
ignorance  in  these  respects,  though  he  may 
really  be  following  up  some  good  tendency, 
though  he  is  even  persuaded  that  he  is  not  wrong 
either  in  hu  motive  or  his  object,  he  may  yet 
be  wrong  in  the  measure,  wrong  in  the  mode, 
wron^  in  the  application,  thougn  right  in  the 
principle.  He  must  therefore  watch  with  a 
suspicious  eye  over  his  better  qualities,  and 
guard  hia  very  virtues  from  deviation  and  ex- 


His  zeal,  that  indispensable  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  a  great  character,  that  quality, 
without  which  no  great  eminence  either  secular 
or  religious  has  ever  been  attained ;  which  is 
essential  to  the  acquisitbn  of  excellence  in  arts 
and  arms,  in  learning  and  piety  ;  that  principle 
without  which  no  man  will  be  able  to  reach  the 
perfoction  of  his  nature,  or  to  animate  others  to 
aim  at  that  perfection,  will  yet  hardly  fail  to 
mislead  the  animated  Christian,  if  his  know- 
ledge of  what  is  right  and  just,  if  bis  judgment 
in  the  application  of  that  knowledge  do  not 
keep  pace  with  the  principle  itself 
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Zed,  indeed,  is  ||K>t  lo  macli  an  indiTidnal 
firtoe  at  the  principle  which  gives  life  and 
coloaring,  as  the  spirit  which  fWe9  grace  and 
benignity,  as  the  temper  which  gives  warmth 
and  energy  to  every  other.  It  is  that  feeling  which 
exalts  the  relish  of  every  duty,  and  sheds  a 
lustre  on  the  practice  of  every  virtue ;  which, 
embellishing  every  image  of  the  mind  with  its 
glowing  tints,  animates  ever^  quality  of  the 
Eeart  with  its  invigorating  motion.  It  may  be 
•aid  of  zeal  among  the  virtoes  as  of  memory 
among  the  faculties,  that  though  it  singly  never 
made  a  great  man,  yet  no  man  has  ever  made 
himself  conspicuously  great  where  it  has  been 
wanting. 

Many  things  however  must  concur  before  we 
can  be  allowed  to  determine  whether  zeal  be 
really  a  virtue  or  a  vice.  Those  who  are  con- 
tending for  the  one  or  the  other,  will  be  in  the 
situation  of  the  two  knights,  who  meeting  on  a 
cross  road,  were  on  the  point  of  fighting  about 
the  colour  of  a  cross  which  was  suspended  be- 
tween  them.  One  insisted  it  was  gold ;  the  other 
maintained  it  was  silver.  The  duel  was  pre- 
vented by  the  interfbrence  of  a  passenger,  who 
desired  them  to  change  their  positions.  Both 
crossed  over  to  the  opposite  side,  found  the  cross 
was  gold  on  one  side,  and  silver  on  the  other. 
Each  acknowledged  his  opponent  to  be  right 

It  may  be  disputed  whether  fire  be  a  good  or 
an  evil.  The  man  who  feels  himself  cheerfbl 
by  its  kindly  warmth,  is  assured  that  it  is  a  be- 
nefit,  but  he  whose  house  it  has  just  burnt  down 
will  give  another  verdict  Not  only  the  cause, 
therefore,  in  which  zeal  is  exerted  must  be  good, 
but  tho  principle  itself  must  be  under  due  regu- 
lation :  or,  like  the  rapidity  of  the  traveller  who 
gets  into  a  wrong  road,  it  will  only  carry  him 
so  much  the  further  out  of  his  way ;  or  if  he 
be  in  the  right  road,  it  will,  through  inattention, 
earry  him  involuntarily  beyond  his  destined 
point — That  degree  of  motion  is  equally  mis- 
leading  which  detains  us  short  of  our  end,  or 
which  pushes  us  beyond  it 

The  apostle  suggests  a  usefld  precaution  by 
expressly  asserting  that  it  is  *  in  a  good  cause,' 
that  WA  *  must  be  zealously  afiectedr  which  im- 
plies this  further  truth,  that  where  the  cause  is 
not  good,  the  mischief  is  proportioned  to  the 
zeaL  But  lest  we  should  carry  our  limitations 
of  the  quality  to  any  restriction  of  the  seasons 
for  exercising  it,  he  takes  care  to  animate  us  to 
its  perpetual  exercise,  by  adding  that  we  must 
be  alvoay  so  affected. 

If  the  injustice,  the  intolerance  and  perseeu- 
tion,  with  which  a  misguided  znl  has  so  often 
afflicted  the  church  of  Uhrist,  in  its  more  early 
periods,  be  lamented  as  a  deplorable  evil ;  yet 
the  overrulinff  wisdom  of  Providepce  educmff 
good  from  evO,  made  the  very  calamities  which 
nlse  zeal  occasioned,  the  instruments  of  pro- 
ducing that  true  and  lively  zcaI  to  which  we 
owe  the  gbrious  buid  of  martyrs  and  confessors, 
those  brightest  ornaments  of  the  best  periods  of 
the  church.  This  effect,  Uiough  a  clear  vindi- 
cation of  that  divine  goodness  which  suffers  evil, 
b  no  apology  for  him  who  perpetrates  it 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  contrary  opera- 
tions of  true  and  false  zeal,  which  fhoozh  appa- 
rently only  different  modifications  of  the  same 


quality,  are,  when  broi^ht  into  contact,  repug- 
nant,  and  even  destructive  to  each  other.  There 
is  no  attribute  of  the  human  mind  where  the 
diffbrent  effects  of  the  same  principle  have  such 
a  total  opposition :  fer  is  it  not  obvious  that  the 
same  prmciple  under  another  direction,  which 
actuates  the  Arrant  in  dragging  the  martyr  to 
the  stake,  enables  the  martyr  to  embrace  it  7 
^  As  a  striking  proof  that  Uie  necessity  for' cau- 
tion is  not  imaginary,  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  record  more  instances  of  a 
bad  zeal  than  of  a  good  one.  This  furnishes  the 
most  authoritative  argument  for  regulating  this 
impetuous  principle,  and  fer  governing  it  by  all 
those  restrictions  which  a  feeling  so  calculated 
fer  good  and  so  capable  of  evil  demands. 

It  was  zeal,  but  of  a  blind  and  furious  cha- 
racter, which  produced  the  massacre  on  the  day 
of  St  Bartholomew ; — a  day  to  which  the  mourn- 
ful strains  of  Job  have  been  so  well  applied.-— 
*  Let  that  day  perish.  Let  it  not  be  joined  to 
the  days  of  the  years.  Let  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death  stain  it' — It  was  a  zeal  the 
most  bloody,  combined  with  a  perfidy  the  most 
detestable,  which  inflamed  the  execrable  Flo- 
rentine,* when,  having  on  this  occasion  invited 
so  many  illustrious  protestants  to  Paris  under 
the  alluring  mask  of  a  public  festivity,  she  con 
trived  to  involve  her  guest,  the  pious  aueen  of 
Navarre,  and  the  venerable  Coiigni  in  the  gene- 
ral mass  of  undistinguished  destruction.  The 
royal  and  pontifical  assassins  not  satisfied  with 
the  sin,  converted  it  into  a  triumph.-^Medals 
were  struck  in  honour  of  a  deed  which  has  no 
parallel  even  in  the  annals  of  Pagan  persecution. 

Even  glory  did  not  content  tho  pernicious 
plotters  of  tms  direful  tragedy.  Devotion  was 
called  in  to  be 

The  erown  and  eonsammatioD  of  tbdr  crime. 

The  blackest  hypocrisy  was  made  use  of  to  sano« 
tify  the  feulest  murder.  The  iniqui^  could  not 
be  complete  without  solemnly  thanking  God  for 
its  success.  The  pope  and  cardinals  proceeded 
to  St  Mark's  church,  where  they  praised  the 
Almighty  fer  so  great  a  blessing  conferred  on 
the  see  of  Rome,  and  the  Christian  world.  A 
solemn  jubilee  completed  the  preposterous  mum- 
mery. — This  zeal  of  devotion  was  as  much  worse 
than  even  the  zeal  of  murder,  as  thanking  Ood 
.fer  enabling  us  to  commit  a  sin  is  worse  than 
the  commission  itsel£  A  wicked  piety  is  still 
more  disgusting  than  a  wicked  act  God  is  less 
offended  hj  the  sin  itself  than  by  the  thank- 
offbring  of  its  perpetrators.  It  kx>ks  like  a  black 
attemjS  to  involve  the  Creator  in  the  crimct 

It  was  this  exterminating  zeal  which  made 
the  fourteenth  Louis,  bad  in  the  profligacy  of 
his  youth,  worse  in  the  superstiticm  of  bis  age, 
revoke  the  toleratinj|r  edict  which  might  have 
drawn  down  a  blessing  on  his  kingdom.  One 
species  of  crime  iras  called  on,  in  his  days  of 
blind  devotion,  to  expiate  another  committed  in 
his  days  of  mad  ambition^ — But  the  expiation 
was  even  more  intolerable  than  the  oflfence.  The 
havoc  made  by  the  sword  of  civil  persecution 

*  Catharine  de  Madid. 

t  See  Iliuanai  fer  a  most  affteUof  and  ezaet  aeeooni 
ofthisdiiefUc 
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was  a  miserable  atooement  for  the  blood  which 
oniast  aggression  had  shed  in  fbreign  wars. 

It  was  this  impious  and  cruel  zeal  which  in- 
spired the  monk  Dominick,  in  erecting  the  most 
<n6rnal  tribunal  which  ever  inventive  bigotry 
projected  to  dishonour  the  Christian  name,  and 
which  with  pertinacious  barbarity  has  oonti- 
nued  for  above  mx  centuries,  to  afflict  the  hu- 
man race. 

For  a  complete  contrast  to  this  pernicious  zeal 
we  need  not,  blessed  be  God,  travel  back  into  re- 
mote history,  nor  abroad  into  distant  realms. 
This  happy  land  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
can  furnish  a  countless  catalogue  of  instances 
of  a  pure,  a  wise,  and  a  well  directed  zeal.  Not 
to  swell  the  list,  we  will  only  mention  that  it 
has  in  our  own  age,  produced  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  Abolition  of  the 
African  slave  trade.  Three  as  noble,  and  which 
will,  we  trust,  be  as  lasting  monuments  as  ever 
national  virtue  erected  to  true  piety.  These  are 
institutions  which  bear  the  genuine  stamp  of 
Christianity,  not  originating  in  party,  founded 
in  disinterestedness,  and  comprehending  the 
best  interests  of  almost  the  whole  habitable 
globe, — •  without  partiality  and  without  hypo- 
crisy.' 

Why  we  hear  so  much  in  praise  of  zeal  from 
a  certain  class  of  religious  characters,  is  partly 
owing  to  their  having  taken  up  a  notion,  that 
its  acquired  exertions  relate  to  the  care  of  other 
people*8  salvation  rather  than  to  their  own ;  and 
indeed  the  casual  prying  into  a  neighbour's 
house,  though  much  more  entertaining,  is  not 
near  so  troublesome  as  the  constant  inspection 
of  one's  own.  It  is  observable  that  the  outcry 
against  zeal  among  the  irreligious  is  raised  on 
nearly  the  same  ground,  as  the  clamour  in  its 
favour  by  these  professors  of  religion.  The 
former  suspect  that  the  zeal  of  the  religionist 
evaporates  in  censuring  their  impiety,  and  in 
•agernen  for  their  conversion,  instead  of  being 
directed  to  themselves.  This  supposed  anxiety 
they  resent,  and  give  a  practical  proof  of  their 
/  resentment  by  resolving  not  to  profit  by  it. 

Two  very  erroneous  opinions  exist,  respecting 
zeal.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to  indicate  a 
want  of  charity,  and  the  two  principles  are  ac 
oused  of  maintaining  separate  interests.  This 
is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  charity  is  the 
6rm  associate  of  that  zeal  of  which  it  is  sup. 
posed  to  be  the  enemy. — Indeed,  this  is  so  infiil- 
lible  a  criterion  by  which  to  try  its  sincerity, 
that  we  should  be  apt  to  suspect  the  legitimacy 
of  the  zeal  which  is  unaccompanied  by  this  fair 
ally. 

Another  opinion  equally  erroneous  is  not  a 
little  prevalent — that  where  there  is  much  zeal 
there  is  little  or  no  prudence.  Now  a  sound  and 
sober  zeal  is  not  such  an  idiot  as  to  neglect  to 
provide  for  its  own  success ;  and  would  that  suc- 
cess be  provided  for,  without  employing  for  its 
accomplishment,  every  precaution  which  pru- 
dence can  suggest  ?— True  zeal,  therefore,  will 
pe  as  discreet  as  it  is  fervent,  well  knowing  that 
ite  warmest  efforts  will  be  neither  effectual,  nor 
lasting,  without  those  provisions  which  discre- 
tion  alone  can  make.  No  quality  is  ever  pos- 
sessed in  perfection  where  its  opposite  is  want- 


ing ;  zeal  is  not  Christrian  fervour,  but  auima 
heat,  if  not  associated  with  charity  and  pra 
dence. 

Zeal  indeed,  like  other  good  things,  is  fre- 
quently calumniated  because  it  is  not  understood; 
and  it  may  sometimes  deserve  censure,  as  being 
the  effervescence  of  that  weak  but  well  mbaniar 
mind  which  will  defeat  the  efforts  not  only  m 
this,  but  of  every  other  good  propensity. 

That  most  valuable  raculty  therefore  of  in- 
tellectual man,  the  judgment,  the  enlightened, 
impixtial,  unbiassed  ju(%ment,  must  be  kept  in 
perpetual  activity,  not  only  in  order  to  ascertain 
that  the  cause  be  good,  but  to  determine  also 
the  degree  of  its  importance  in  any  given  case, 
that  we  may  not  blindly  assign  an  undue  value 
to  an  inferior  good :  for  want  of  this  discrimina- 
tion we  may  M  fighting  a  windmill,  when  we 
fancy  we  are  attacsing  a  fort  We  must  prove 
not  only  whether  the  thing  contended  for  be 
right,  but  whether  it  be  essential ;  whether  in 
our  eagerness  to  attain  this  subordinate  good  we 
may  not  be  sacrificing,  or  neglectinff,  things  of 
more  real  consequence.  Whether  the  value  we 
assign  to  it  may  not  be  even  imaginary. 

jSioye  all,  we  should  examine  whether  we  do 
not  contend  for  it  chiefly  because  it  happens  to 
fall  in  with  our  own  humour,  or  our  own  party, 
more  than  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  worth ; 
whether  we  do  not  wish  to  distinguish  ourselvei 
by  our  pertinacity,  and  to  append  ourselves  to 
the  party  rather  than  to  the  prmciple ;  and  thus, 
as  popularity  is  often  gained  by  the  worst  pa^ 
of  a  man's  character,  whether  we  do  not  princi- 
pally  persist  from  the  hope  of  becoming  popular. 
The  favourite  adage  that  U  jeu  ne  vaui  pa$  la 
ehandeUet  might  serve  as  an  appropriate  motto 
to  one  half  of  the  contentions  which  divide  and 
distract  the  world. 

This  zeal,  hotly  exercised  for  mere  circum- 
stantials, for  ceremonies  different  in  themselves, 
for  distinctions  rather  than  differences,  has  un- 
happily assisted  in  causing  irreparable  separa- 
tions and  dissentions  in  the  Christian  world, 
even  where  the  champions  on  both  sides  were 
great  and  good  men. — Many  of  the  points  which 
nave  been  the  sources  of  altercation  were  not 
worth  insisting  upon,  where  the  opponents 
agreed  in  the  grand  fundamentals  of  faith  and 
practice. 

But  to  consider  zeal  as  a  general  question,  as 
a  thing  of  every  day  experience.  He  whose 
piety  is  most  sincere  will  be  likely  to  be  the 
most  zealous.  But  though  zeal  is  an  indication, 
and  even  a  concomitant  of  sincerity,  a  burning 
zeal  is  sometimes  seen  where  the  sincerity  is 
somewhat  questionable. 

For  where  zeal  is  generated  by  ignorance  it 
is  commonly  fostered  oy  self-will.  That  which 
we  have  emlfraced  through  false  judgment  we 
maintain  through  false  honour. — ^rride  is  gene- 
rally called  in  to  nurse  the  offspring  of  errcr. 
It  is  from  this  confederacy  that  we  frequently 
see  those  who  are  perversely  zealous  for  points 
which  can  add  nothing  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
truths  whether  they  are  rejected  or  retained, 
cold  and  indifferent  about  the  great  things  which 
involve  the  salvation  of  man. 

Though  all  momentous  truths,  all  in  dispensa- 
ble duties,  are,  in  the  luminous  volume  of  inspi' 
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ration,  made  ao  obriima  that  those  ma  j  read  who 
ran ;  the  contested  matters  are  not  only  so  com- 
paratively little  as  t9  be  by  no  means  worthy 
of  the  heat  they  excite,  bat  are  rendered  so 
doubtful,  not  in  themselves,  but  by  the  opposite 
svatems  built  on  them,  that  he  who  lights  for 
them  is  not  always  sure  whether  he  be  right  or 
not ;  and  if  he  carry  his  point  he  can  make  no 
moral  ose  of  his  victory.  This  indeed  is  not  his 
concern.  It  is  enough  that  he  has  conquered. 
The  importance  of  the  object  having  never  de- 
pended on  its  worth,  but  on  Ihe  opinion  of  his 
right  to  maintain  that  worth. 

The  Gospel  assigns  very  different  degrees 
of  importance  to  allowed  practices  and  com- 
manded  duties.  It  by  no  means  censures  those 
who  were  rigorous  in  their  payment  of  the 
most  inconsidesable  ty  thes ;  but  seeing  this  duty 
was  not  only  put  in  competition  with,  but  pre- 
ferred before,  the  most  important  duties,  even 
judgment,  mercy  and  faith,  the  flagrant  hypo- 
crisy was  pointedly  censured  by  mieknkss  itself. 

1^  opposition  of  a  scTifpmouB  exactness  in 
paying  the  petty  demand  on  three  paltry  herbs, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  three  cardinal  Christian 
virtues,  exhibits  as  complete  and  instructive  a 
specimen  of  that  frivolous  and  false  zeal  which, 
evaporating  in  trifles,  wholly  overlooks  those 
ffrand  points  on  which  hangs  eternal  life,  as  can 
be  conceived. 

This  passage  serves  to  corroborate  a  striking 
fact,  that  there  is  scarcely  in  scripture  any  pre- 
cept enforced,  which  has  not  some  actual  ex- 
emplification attached  to  it  The  historical 
parts  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  are  of  inestimable 
value,  were  it  only  on  this  single  ground,  that 
the  appended  truths  and  principles  so  abundant- 
ly scattered  through  them,  are  in  general  so 
happily  illustrated  hy  them.  They  are  not  dry 
aphorisms  and  cold  propositions,  which  stand 
smgly,  and  disconnected,  but  truths  suggested 
by  the  event,  bat  precepts  growing  out  of  the 
occasion.  The  recollection  of  the  principles  re- 
calls  to  tlie  mind  the  instructive  story  which 
they  enrich,  while  the  remembrance  of  the  cir- 
cumstance  impresses  the  sentiment  upon  the 
heart  Thus  the  doctrine,  like  a  precious  gem, 
is  at  once  preserved  snd  embellished  by  the 
narrative  being  made  a  frame  in  which  to  en- 
shrine it 

True  zeid  will  first  exercise  itself  in  earnest 
desires,  in  increasing  ardour  to  obtain  higher 
degrees  of  illumination  in  our  own  minds  ;  in 
fervent  prayer  that  this  growing  light  may 
operate  to  the  improvement  of  our  practice,  that 
the  influences  of  divine  grace  may  become  more 
outwardly  perceptible  by  the  increasing  correct- 
ness  of  our  habits ;  that  every  holy  aflection  may 
be  followed  by  its  correspondent  act,  whether 
of  obedience  or  of  resignation,  of  doing,  or  of 
suflering. 

But  the  effects  of  a  genuine  and  enlightened 
zeal  will  not  stop  here.  It  will  be  visible  in  our 
discourse  with  those  to  whom  we  may  have  a 
probability  of  being  useful.  But  though  we 
skould  not  confine  the  exercise  of  our  zeal  to  our 
conversation,  nor  our  attention  to  the  opinions 
and  practices  of  others,  yet  this,  when  not  done 
with  a  bustling  kind  of  interference,  and  ofl*en- 
aive  forwardness,  is  proper  and  oaefol.    It  is 


indeed  a  natural  effect  of  zeal  to  appear  where 
it  exists,  as  a  fire  which  really  burns  will  not  be 
prevented  from  emitting  both  light  and  heat; 
yet  we  should  labour  principally  to  keep  up  in 
our  own  minds  the  pious  feelings  which  religion 
has  excited  there.  The  brightest  flame  will 
decay  if  no  means  are  used  to  keep  it  alive. 
Pure  zeal  will  cherish  every  holy  affection,  and 
by  increasing  every  pious  disposition  will  ani- 
mate us  to  every  duty.  It  will  add  new  force 
to  our  hatred  of  sin,  fVesh  contrition  to  our  re- 
pentance, additional  vigour  to  our  resolutions, 
and  will  \ropart  augmented  energy  to  every 
virtue.  It  will  give  life  to  our  devotions,  and 
spirit  to  all  our  actions. 

When  a  true  zeal  has  fixed  these  right  affec 
tions  in  our  own  hearts,  the  same  principle  will, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  make  us  earnest 
to  excite  them  in  others.  No  good  man  wishes 
to  go  to  heaven  alone,  and  none  ever  wished 
others  to  go  thither  without  earnestly  endca- 
vouring  to  awaken  right  affections  in  them. 
That  wiU  be  a  false  zeal  which  does  not  begin 
with  the  regulation  of  our  own  hearts.  That 
will  be  an  uliberal  zeal  which  stops  where  it 
begins.  A  true  zeal  will  extend  itself  through 
the  whole  sphere  of  its  possessor's  influence 
Christian  zeal,  like  Christian  charity,  will  begin 
at  home,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  must 
end  there. 

But  that  we  must  not  confine  our  zeal  to  mere 
conversation  is  not  only  implied  but  expressed 
in  Scripture.  The  apostle  does  not  exhort  us 
to  be  zealous  only  of  good  v>ord9  but  of  good 
ttorJcs,  True  zeal  ever  produces  true  benevo- 
lence. It  would  extend  the  blessings  which  we 
ourselves  enjoy,  to  the  whole  human  race.  It 
will  consequently  stir  us  up  to  exert  all  our  in- 
fluence  to  the  extension  of  religion,  to  the  ad- 
vancement  of  every  well  concerted  and  well 
conducted  plan,  calculated  to  enlarge  the  limits 
of  human  happiness,  and  more  especially  to 
promote  the  eternal  interests  of  human  kind. 

But  if  we  do  not  first  strenuously  labour  for  our 
own  illumination,  how  shall  we  presume  to  en- 
lighten  others !  It  is  a  dangerous  presumption, 
to  busy  ourselves  in  improving  others,  before 
we  have  diligently  sought  our  own  improvement 
Tet  it  is  a  vanity  not  uncommon  that  the  first 
feelings,  be  they  true  or  false,  which  resemble 
devotion,  the  first  faint  ray  of  knowledge  which 
has  imperfectly  dawned,  excites  in  certain  raw 
minds  an  eager  impatience  to  communicate  to 
others  what  they  themselves  have  not  yet  at- 
tained. Hence  the  novel  swarms  of  uni n struct- 
ed  instructors,  of  teachers  who  have  had  no 
time  to  learn.  The  act  previous  to  the  impart- 
ing knowledge  should  seem  to  be  that  of  ac- 
quiring it  Nothing  would  so  effectually  chock 
an  irregular  and  improve  a  temperate  zeal, 
as  the  personal  discipline,  the  self  acquaintance 
we  have  so  repeatedly  recommended.  , 

True  Christian  zeal  will  always  be  known 
by  its  distinguishing  and  inseparable  pro[>erties. 
It  will  be  warm,  indeed,  not  from  temperament 
but  prineiple.  It  will  be  humble,  or  it  will  not 
be  Christian  zeal. — It  will  restrain  its  impetu- 
osity that  it  may  the  more  effectually  promote 
its  object — It  will  be  temperate,  softening  what 
is  strong  in  the  act  by  gentleness  in  the  man 
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aer.  It  win  be  tolerating,  wiHtng  to  grant  what 
It  would  itself  desire. — It  will  be  forbearing,  in 
the  hope  that  the  ofienoe  it  censures  may  be  oc- 
casional failing  and  not  a  habit  of  the  mind. 
-~It  will  be  candid,  making  a  fender  allowance 
for  those  imperfections  which  beings,  fallible 
thomselTos  oa^ht  to  expect  from  human  infir- 
mity.— It  wHT  be  reasonable— emj^ojing  fair 
argament  and  afiectionate  remonstrance,  instead 
of  irritating  bj  the  adoption  of  violence,  instead 
of  mortifying  by  the  assumption  of  saperiority. 

He,  who  in  private  society  allows  himself  in 
nolent  anger  or  onhallowed  bitterness,  or  ac 
rimonioos  railing,  in  reprehending  the  &ults 
if  another,  migh^  did  hit  power  keep  pace  with 
Us  inclination,  have  recourse  to  other  weapons. 
He  would  probably  banish  and  burn,  confiscate 
and  imprisozi,  and  think  then  as  he  thmks  now, 
that  he  is  doing  God  service. 

If  there  be  any  quality  which  demands  a 
dearer  sight,  a  tighter  rein,  a  stricter  watchful- 
ness  than  another,  zeal  is  that  quality.  The 
heart  where  it  is  wanting  has  no  elevaUon ; 
where  it  is  not  guarded,  no  security.  The  pru- 
dence with  which  it  is  exercised  is  the  surest 
evidence  of  its  integrity;  for  if  intemperate  it 
not  only  raises  enemies  to  ourselves  but  to  God. 
It  augments  the  natural  enmity  to  religion  in- 
stead of  increasing  her  fViends. 

But  if  tempered  by  charity,  if  blended  with 
benevolence,  if  sweetened  by  kindness,  if  evinc- 
ed  to  be  honest  bv  its  influence  on  your  own 
conduct,  and  gentle  by  its  effect  on  your  man- 
ners, it  may  lead  your  irreligious  acquaintance 
to  inquire  more  c/'isely  in  what  consists  the 
distinction  between  them  and  you.  Tou  will 
already  by  this  mildness  have  won  their  afiec- 
tion.  Tour  next  step  may  be  to  gain  over  their 
judgment  They  may  be  led  to  examine  what 
solid  erounds  of  difibrence  subsists  between  you 
and  tnem.  What  substantial  reasen  you  have 
fi>r  not  going  their  lengths.  What  sound  argu- 
ment they  can  ofibr  for  not  going  yours. 

But  it  may  possibly  be  asked,  after  all,  where 
do  we  perceive  any  symptoms  of  this  inflam- 
matory  distemper?  Should  not  the  prevalence, 
or  at  least  the  existence  of  a  disease  be  ascer- 
tained  previous  to  the  application  of  the  remedy  ? 
That  it  exists  is  sufficiently  obvious,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  among  the  higher  ranks 
it  has  not  hitherto  spread  very  widely ;  nor  is  its 
progress  likely  to  be  very  alarming,  or  its 
effects  very  malignant  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  in  every  rank,  indeed,  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ence, carelessness  and  neglect,  are  the  reigning 
epidemics.  These  are  mseases  far  more  diffi- 
cult  to  cure ;  diseases  not  more  dangerous  to  the 
patient  than  distressing  to  the  physician,  who 
generally  finds  it  more  dfficult  to  raise  a  slug- 
gish  habit  than  to  lower  an  occasional  heat 
The  imprudently  zealous  man,  if  he  be  sincere, 
may,  by  a  discreet  regimen,  be  brought  to  a 
state  of  complete  sanity ;  but  to  rouse  from  a 
state  of  morbid  indifference,  to  brace  from  a  to- 
tal relaxation  of  the  system,  must  be  the  imme- 
diate  work  of  the  great  Physician  of  souls ;  of 
him  who  can  effect  even  this,  by  his  Spirit  ac- 
•ompanying  this  powerful  word,  •  Awake  thou 
that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and 
Christ  shall  give  thee  light* 


CHAP.XVm. 

In9€n$ibUUy  U  Eternal  l%ing9, 

Imsbmsibiuty  to  eternal  things,  in  beings  who 
are  standing  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  is  a  mad* 
ness  which  would  be  reckoned  among  prodigiea, 
if  it  were  not  so  common.  It  would  be  al 
together  incredible,  if  the  numberless  instaDeat 
we  have  of  it  were  only  related,  and  not  wit- 
nessed, were  only  heard  of,  and  not  experienced 

If  we  had  a  certain  prospect  of  a  great  estate, 
and  a  splendid  mansion  which  we  xnew  must 
be  ours  in  a  ftw  days ;  and  not  only  ours  as  ■ 
beques^  but  an  inheritance,  not  •only  at  ■ 
possession,  but  a  perpetuity;  i^  in  the  mean 
time,  we  rented,  on  a  precarious  lease,  a  peltry 
cottage  in  bad  repair,  ready  to  fall,  and  from 
which  we  knew  we  must  at  all^vents  soon  be 
turned  out,  depending  on  thq  proprietor's  wilt, 
whether  the  ejectment  mi^ht  not  be  the  next 
minute  ;  would  it  argue  wisdom  or  even  com* 
men  sense,  totally  ^to  overlook  our  near  and 
noble  reversion,  and  to  be  so  fondly  attached  to 
our  falling  tenement,  as  to  spend  ^reat  part  of 
our  time  and  thoughts  in  supporting  its  ruint 
by  propA,  and  concealing  its  decays  by  decora- 
tions 7  To  be  so  absorbed  in  the  litde  sordid 
pleasures  of  this  frail  abode,  as  not  even  to  cul- 
tivate a  taste  for  the  delights  of  the  manKon, 
where  such  treasures  are  &id  up  for  us,  and  m 
the  possession  of  which  we  fully  reckon  in  spite 
of  our  neglect, — this  is  an  excess  of  inoonaide 
ration,  which  niust  be  seen  to  be  credited. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  the  acknowledged 
uncertainty  of  lire  drives  worldly  men  to  make 
sure  of  every  thing  depending  on  it,  except  thei: 
eternal  concerns.  It  leads  them  to  be  reguhi 
in  their  accounts,  and  exact  in  their  bargains 
They  are  afraid  of  risking  ever  so  little  property, 
on  so  precarious  a  tenure  as  life,  without  ensur- 
ing a  reversion.  There  are  even  some  who 
speculate  on  the  uncertainty  of  life  as  a  trade. 
Kran|;e,  (hat  this  accurate  calculation  of  the 
duration  of  fifb  should  not  involve  a  serious  at- 
tention to  its  end !  Strange,  that  the  critical 
annuitant  should  totally  overlook  his  perpetuity ! 
Strange,  that  in  the  prudent  care  not  to  risk  a 
fraction  of  property,  eoual  care  should  not  be 
taken  to  risk  eternal  salvation ! 

We  are  not  supposing  flagitious  characters, 
remarkable  for  any  thing  which  the  world  calls 
wicked  :  we  are  not  supposing  their  wealth  ob- 
tained by  injustice,  or  mcreaMd  by  oppressioo. 
We  are  only  supposing  a  soul  drawn  aside  from 
God,  by  the  alluring  oaits  of  a  world,  which, 
like  the  treacherous  love  of  Atalanta,  causes 
him  to  lose  the  victory  by  throwing  golden  ap- 
ples in  his  way.  The  shining  baits  are  obtain 
ed,  but  the  race  is  lost ! 

To  worldly  men  of  a  graver  cast,  business 
may  b^  as  formidable  an  enemy  as  pleasure  is  to 
those  of  a  lighter  turn :  business  has  so  sober  an 
air  that  it  looks  like  virtue,  and  virtuous  it  cer- 
tainly is,  when  carried  on  in  a  proper  spirit,  with* 
due  moderation,  and  in  the  fear  of^God.  To  have  a 
lawfbl  employment,  and  to  pursue  it  with  deli 
gence,  is  not  only  right  and  honourable  in  itselC 
but  is  one  of  the  best  preservatives  from  tcirpta 
tion.« 

*  That  aeeurata  Jadge  of  bninan  lif^  Dr.  Jolm«Hi,lMS 
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When  a  msn  i^eads  in  hU  faTour,  the  dili- 
grenoe  business  demands,  the  self-denying  prac 
tkes  it  imposes,  the  patience,  the  regoknty,  the 
industry  indispensable  to  its  success ;  when  he 
trgues  that  these  are  habits  of  virtue,  that  they 
are  a  daily  discipline  to  the  moral  man ;  and 
that  the  world  could  not  subsist  without  busU 
BOSS,  he  ar^rues  justly ; — but  when  he  forgets  his 
interest  in  the  eternakworld,  when  he  neglects 
to  lay  up  a  treasure  in  heaTcn,  in  order  that  he 
may  augment  a  store  which  he  does  not  want, 
tnd,  pertiaps,  he  does  not  intend  to  use,  or  uses 
to  purposes  merely  secular,  he  is  a  bad  calcu- 
lator, of  the  relative  value  of  things. 

Business  has  an  honourable  aspect  as  being 
opposed  to  idleness,  the  most  hopeless  offsprinjir 
in  the  whole  progeny  of  sin.  The  man  of  bust- 
ness  comparing  himself  with  the  man  of  dissi. 
nation,  feels  a  fair  and  natural  consciousness  of 
nis  own  value,  and  of  the  superionity  of  his  own 
poursuits.  But  it  is  by  comparison  that  we  de- 
oeive  ourselves  to  our  nun.  Business,  whether 
proftssional,  commercial,  or  political,  endangers 
minds  of  a  better  cast,  minds  which  look  down 
on  (Measure  as  beneath  a  thinking  beinff.  But 
if  business  absorb  the  affections,  if  it  swulow  up 
time,  to  the  neglect  of  eternity ;  if  it  generate  a 
worldly  spirit ;  if  it  cherish  oovetonsness ;  if  it 
engag^e  the  mind  in  kmg  views,  and  ambitious 
pursuits,  it  may  be  as  dangerous,  as  its  more  in- 
considerate frivolous  rivaC  The  grand  evil  of 
both  lies  hi  the  alienation  of  the  heart  from  God. 
Nay,  in  one  respect,  the  danger  is  greater  to 
him  who  is  the  best  em^^ed.  The  man  of 
pleasure,  however  thoughtless,  can  never  make 
himself  believe  that  he  is  doing  right.  The  man 
plunged  in  the  serious  buttle  of  business,  can- 
not easily  persuade  himself  that  he  may  be  doing 
wrong. 

Commutation,  compensation  and  substitution, 
•re  the  grand  engines  which  wokldlv  rxuoion 
incessantly  keeps  in  play.  Her*s  is  a  life  of 
Darter,  a  state  of  spiritual  traffic,  so  much  in- 
dul^nce  for  so  many  good  works.  The  impli. 
cation  is,  *  we  have  a  rigorous  master,'  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  indemnify  ourselves  for  the  severity 
of  his  requisitions ;  just  as  an  overworked  ser- 
vant steals  a  holyday. — *  These  persons,'  says 
an  eminent  writer,*  *  maintain  a  meum  and  tuwm 
with  heaven  itself.'  The  set  bounds  to  God's 
prerogative,  lest  it  should  too  much  encroach  on 
man's  privilege. 

We  nave  elsewhere  observed,  that  if  we  invite 
people  to  embrace  religion  on  the  mere  merce- 
nary ground  of  present  pleasure,  they  will  desert 
it  at  soon  as  they  find  themselves  msappointed. 
Men  are  too  ready^  to  clamour  for  the  pleasures 
of  inety  before  they  have,  I  dare  not  say  entitled 
themselves  to  them,  but  put  themselves  into  the 
way  of  receiving  them.  We  should  be  angry  at 
that  servant,  who  made  the  receiving  of  his 
wages  a  preliminary  to  the  performance  of  his 
work.  This  is  not  meant  to  establish  the  merit 
of  the  works,  but  the  necetsity  of  our  seeking 
that  transforming  and  purifying  change  which 

eiWa  been  heanl  by  the  writer  of  tbeee  psfes  to  ob- 
eerve,  that  it  wu  the  greatest  misfortune  which  coald 
befil  a  man  to  have  been  bred  to  no  profession,  and  pa. 
Uietieally  to  rejrret  that  this  misfortnne  was  his  own. 
*  The  le  vned  and  pious  John  Bmith. 
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characterises  the  real  Christian ;  instead  of  c 
plaining  that  we  do  not  possess  those  oonsohh 
tiont,  which  can  be  consequent  on^r  on  such  a 
mutation  of  the  mind. 

But  if  men  consider  this  world  on  the  tme 
scripture  ^hnrnd  as  a  state  of  probation ,  if  they 
consider  religion  as  a  school  for  happiness,  h». 
deed,  but  of  which  the  consummation  is  only  to 
be  enjoyed  in  heaven,  the  Christian  hope  will 
suppcNTt  them ;  the  Christian  &ith  will  strengthen 
them.  They  will  serve  diligently,  wait  patient- 
hr,  love  cordially,  obey  fidthfhlly,  and  be  stead, 
nist  under  all  trials,  sustained  by  the  cheering 
promise  held  out  to  him,  *  who  endures  to  the  end/ 

There  are  certain  characters  who  seem  to  have 
a  graduated  scale  of  vices.  Of  this  scale  they 
keep  clear  of  the  lowest  degrees,  and  to  rise 
above  the  highest  they  are  not  ambitious,  forget 
ful  that  the  same  principle  which  operates  in 
the  greater,  operates  also  m  the  less.  A  life  of 
incessant  gratification  does  not  alarm  the  con- 
science, yet  it  is  equally  onfkvorable  to  religion* 
equally  destructive  of  its  principle,  equally  op- 
posite to  its  spirit,  with  more  obvionk  vices. 
.  These  are  the  habits  which,  by  relaxing  the 
mind  and  dissolving  the  heart,  particularly  fos- 
ter indifibrenoe  to  our  spiritual  state,  and  inseo. 
sibility  to  the  things  of  etemity.  A  life  of  voi. 
Inptooosness,  if  it  be  not  a  Ufo  of  actual  sin,  is  a 
disqualification  for  holiness,  fcnr  happiness,  for 
heaven.  It  not  only  alienates  the  heart  ftcm 
God,  but  lays  it  open  to  every  temptation  to 
which  natural  temper  may  invite,  or  mcidental 
circumstances  allure.  The  worst  passions  lie 
dormant  in  hearts  given  up  to  selfish  indulgences, 
always  ready  to  %tart  into  action  as  occasion 
calls. 

Voluptuousness  and  irreligion  play  into  each 
other's  hands :  they  are  reciprocally  cause  and 
effect  The  looseness  of  the  principle  confirms 
the  carelessness  of  the  conduct,  while  the  negli. 
gent  conduct  in  its  own  vindication  shelters  it- 
self under  the  supposed  security  of  unbelief. 
The  instance  of  the  rich  man  in  the  parable  of 
Lasarus,  strikingly  ilKistrates  this  truth. 

Whoever  doubts  that  a  life  of  sensuality  is 
consistent  with  the  most  unfeeling  barbarity  to 
the  wants  and  sufferings  of  others;  whoever 
doubts  that  boundless  expense  and  magnificence, 
the  means  of  procuring  which  were  wrung  from 
the  robbery  and  murder  of  a  lacerated  world, 
may  not  tie  associated  with  that  robbery  and 
murder, — ^let  him  turn  to  the  goreeous  festivities 
And  imparalleled  pageantries  of  Versailles  and 
Saint  Cloud. — There  the  Imperial  Harieqoin, 
fWxn  acting  the  deepest  and  the  longest  tragedy 
that  ever  drew  tears  of  blood  fi'om  an  audience 
composed  of  the  whole  civilized  globe,  by  a  sud- 
den  stroke  of  his  magic  wand,  uiifls  the  scene 
of  this  most  preposterous  pantomime : — 

Where  moody  madness  laughing  wild 
Amidst  severest  wo, 

gloomily  contemplates  the  incongruous  specta- 
cle, sees  the  records  of  the  Tyburn  Chronicle 
embellished  with  the  wanton  splendours  of  the 
Arabian  tables ;  beholds 

-'Wverse  all  moMtroas,  all  fvodigious  things; 
beholds  tyranny  with  his  painted  vizor  of  pa. 
triotism,  and  polygamy  with  her  Janus  face  of 
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pditical  coDscieiioe  and  counterfeit  afibction  fill 
tho  fore  ground ;  while  sceptred  paraaitee,  and 
pinohbeck  potentates,  tricked  on  with  the  shiningf 
spoils  of  plundered  empires,  and  decked  with  the 
pilfered  crowns  of  deposed  and  exiled  monarchs, 
fill  and  empty  the  changing  scene,  with  *  exits 
and  with  entrances,'  as  fleeting  and  onsabetan- 
tial  as  the  progeny  of  Banquo^^bebolds  inven- 
tire  but  fruitless  art,  solicitously  decorate  the 
ample  stage  to  conceal  the  stains  of  blood--4tainB 
as  indelible  as  those  which  ihe  ambitious  wife 
of  the  irresolute  thane  vainly  strove  to  wash 
from  her  polluted  hands ;  while  in  her  sleeping 
delirium  she  continued  to  cry, 

Still  hen's  the  smell  of  blood ; 

The  perf^imes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  general  question.  Let 
us  not  inquire  whether  these  unfeeling  tempers 
and  selfish  habits  offend  society,  and  discredit 
us  with  the  world  ;  but  whether  they  feed  our 
corruptions  and  put  us  in  a  posture  unfavonr* 
able  to  all  interior  improvement ;  whether  they 
offend  Gk>d  and  endanger  the  soul ;  whether  the 
gratification  of  self  is  the  life  which  the  Re- 
deemer taught  or  lived ;  whether  sensuality  is  a 
suitable  preparation  for.  that  state  where  God 
himself,  who  is  a  Spirit,  will  constitute  all  the 
\appiness  of  spiritual  beings. 

But  these  are  not  the  only,  perhaps  not  the 
greatest  dangers.  The  intellectual  vicee,  the 
spiritual  offences  may  destroy  the  soul  without 
much  injuring  the  credit  These  have  not,  like 
voluptuousness,  their  seasons  of  alteration  and 
repose.  Here  the  principle  is  in  continual  ope- 
ration.  Envy  has  no  interval?  Ambition  never 
cools.  Pride  never  sleeps.  The  principle  at 
least  is  always  awake.  An  intemperate  man  is 
sometimes  sober,  but  a  proud  man  is  never  hum- 
ble.  Where  vanity  reigns,  she  reigns  always. 
These  interior  sins  are  more  difficult  of  extirpa- 
tion,  they  are  less  easy  of  detection  ;  more  hard 
to  come  at ;  and,  as  the  citadel  holds  out  after 
the  outworks  are  taken,  these  sins  of  the  heart 
are  the  latest  concjuered  in  the  moral  warfare. 

Here  lies  the  distinction  between  the  worldly 
and  the  religious  man.  It  is  alarm  enough  for 
the  Christian  that  he  feels  any  propensities  to 
yice.  Against  these  propensities  he  watches, 
•itrives  and  prays :  and  though  he  is  thankful  for 
the  victory  when  he  has  resisted  the  temptation, 
he  can  feel  no  elation  of  heart  while  conscious 
of  inward  dispositions,  which  nothing  but  divine 
grace  enables  him  to  keep  from  breiucing  out  in 
a  flame.  He  feels  that  there  is  no  way  te  obtain 
the  pardon  of  sin  but  to  leave  off  sinning:  he 
feels  that  though  repentance  is  not  a  Saviour, 
jet  that  there  can  be  no  salvation  where  there 
is  no  repentance.^  Above  all,  he  knows  that  the 

n raise  of  remission  of  sin  by  the  death  of  Christ 
he  only  solid  ground  of  comfort  However 
correct  his  present  life  may  be,  the  weight  of 
past  offences  would  hang  so  heavy  on  his  con. 
science,  that  without  the  atoning  blood  of  his 
Redeemer,  despair  of  pardon  for  the  past  would 
leave  him  hopeless.  He  would  continue  to  sin, 
as  an  extravagant  bankrupt  who  can  get  no  ac- 
quittal, would  continue  to  be  extravagant,  l»- 
cause  no  present  frugality  could  redeem  his 
former  debts. 


It  is  sometimes  pleaded  that  the  laboai  a{«cll 
ed  to  persons  in  high  public  stations  and  in» 
portant  employments,  by  leaving  them  no  time 
furnishes  a  reasonable  excuse  for  the  omissiof 
of  their  religious  duties.  These  apologies  art 
never  offered  for  any  such  neglect  in  the  poor 
man,  though  to  him  every  day  brings  the  in- 
evitable return  of  bis  twelve  hours*  labour,  with* 
out  intermission  and  without  mittfiration. 

Est  sorely  the  more  important  the  station,  the 
higher  and  wider  the  sphere  of  action,  the  more 
imperious  is  the  call  for  '^ligion,  not  only  in  the 
way  of  example,  but  even  in  the  way  of  success , 
if  it  be  indeed  granted  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  divine  influences,  if  it  be  allowed  that  God 
has  a  blessing  to  bestow.  If  the  ordinajy  man 
who  has  only  himself  to  govern,  requires  that 
aid,  how  urgent  is  hit  necessity  who  has  to  go- 
vern millions !  What  an  aWful  idea,  could  we 
even  suppose  it  realized,  that  the  weight  of  a 
nation  might  rest  on  the  head  of  him  wIk^  heart 
looks  not  up  for  a  higher  support ! 

Were  we  alluding  to  sovereigns,  and  not  to 
statesmen,  we  need  not  look  beyond  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain,  for  the  instance  of  a  monarch 
who  has  never  made  the^cares  attendant  on  a 
king,  an  excuse  for  neglecting  his  duty  to  the 
King  of  kin^. 

The  politician,  the  warrior,  and  the  orator, 
find  it  peculiarly  hard  to  renounce  in  themselves 
that  wisdom  and  strength*  to  which  they  belief 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  are  looking  upu  The 
man  of  station  or  of  genius,  when  invited  to  the 
selfldenying  duties  of  Christianity,  as  well  at 
he  who  has  *  great  possessions,*  goes  away  ^  socw 
rowing.* 

But  to  know  that  they  must  end,  stamps  va- 
nity on  all  the  glories  of  life ;  to  know  that  they 
must  end  soon,  stamps  infatuation,  not  only  on 
him  who  sacrifices  his  conscience  for  their  ac- 
quisition, but  on  him  who,  though  upright  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  diM^harges  them 
without  any  reference  to  God. — ^Would  the  con- 
queror or  the  orator  reflect  when  the  *  laurel 
crown  is  placed  on  his  brow,  how  soon  will  it  be 
followed  by  the  cypress  wreath,'  it  would  bwer 
the  delirium  of  ambition ;  it  would  cool  the  in- 
toxication of  prosperity. 

There  is  a  general  kind  of  belief  in  Chris 
tianity,  prevalent  among  men  of  the  world,  which, 
by  soothing  the  conscience,  prevents  self-inquiry 
That  the  holy  Scriptures  contain  the  will  of  Ged, 
they  do  not  question ;  that  they  contain  the  besi 
system  of « morals,  they  frequently  assert :  btt 
that  tliey  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  ac(|ttirin| 
a  correct  notion  of  the  doctrines  those  Scnptures 
involve.  The  depravity  of  man,  the  atonement 
made  by  Christ,  the  ussistance  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit— these  they  consider  as  the  metaphysical 
part  of  religion,  into  which  it  is  not  of  much  im- 
portance  to  enter,  and  by  a  species  of  self-flat- 
tery, they  satisfy  themselves  with  an  idea  of 
aoceptableneds  with  their  Maker,  as  a  state  \m 
be  attained  without  the  humility,  fidth,  and  new- 
ness  of  life  which  they  nx^uire,  and  which  are 
indeed  their  proper  concomitants. 

A  man  absorbed  in  a  multitude  of  secular  coo- 
corns,  decent  but  unawakened,  listens  with  m 
kind  of  respectful  insensibility,  to  tho  overtaree 
of  religion.    He  considers  the  church  as  vener& 
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\>lc  f.om  her  antiquity,  and  important  from  her 
ooBcelion  with  the  state.  No  one  is  more  alive 
to  her  ^litical,  nor  more  dead  to  her  spiritual 
importance.  He  is  anxious  for  her  existence, 
but  indifierent  to  her  doctrines.  These  he  con. 
■iden  as  a  general  matter  in  which  he  has  no 
individual  concern.  He  considers  religious  ob- 
tenrances  as  something  decorous  but  unreal ;  as 
agrave  custom  made  respectable  by  public  usage, 
and  long  prescription.  He  admits  that  the  poor, 
who  have  little  to  enjoy,  and  the  idle  who  have 
little  to  do,  cannot  do  better  than  make  over  to 
God  that  time  which  cannot  be  turned  to  a  more 
profitable  account  Religion,  he  thinks,  may 
properly  enough  employ  feisure,  and  occupy  old 
age.  But  though  both  advance  towards  himself 
with  no  imperceptible  step,  he  is  still  at  a  loss 
to  determine  the  precise  period  when  the  leisure 
is  sufficient,  or  the  age  enough  advanced.  It 
recedes  as  the  destined  season  approaches.  He 
continues  to  intend  moving,  but  he  continues  to 
stand  sttU. 

Compare  his  drowsy  Sabbaths  with  the  ani- 
mation of  the  days  of  business,  you  would  not 
think  it  was  the  same  man.    The  one  are  to  be 

S»t  over,  the  others  are  enjoyed.  He  goes  from 
e  dull  deoencies,  the  shadowy  forms — for  such 
thev  are  to  him,  of  public  worship,  to  the  solid 
realities  of  his  worldly  concerns,  to  the  cheerful 
•ctivities  of  secular  life.  These  he  considers  as 
bounden,  almost  as  exclusive  duties.  The  others 
indeed  may  not  be  wrong,  but  these  he  is  sure 
are  right  The  world  is  his  element  Here  he 
breathes  freely  his  native  air.  Here  he  is  sub. 
stantially  engaged.  Here  his  whole  mind  is 
alive,  his  understanding  broad  awake,  all  his 
energies  are  in  fiill  play ;  his  mind  is  all  ala- 
crity ;  hb  faculties  are  employed,  his  capacities 
are  filled  ;  here  they  have  an  object  worthy  of 
their  widest  expansion.  Here  his  desires  and 
affections  are  absorbed.  The  faint  impression 
of  the  Sundav*8  sermon  fades  away,  to  be  as 
faintly  revived  on  the  Sunday  following,  again 
to  Aide  in  the  succeeding  week.  To  the  sermon 
oe  brings  a  formal  ceremonious  attendance  ;  to 
the  woild,  he  briners  all  the  heart,  and  soul,  and 
mind,  and  strength.  To  the  one  he  resorts  in 
conformity  to  law  and  custom ;  to  induce  him  to 
resort  to  the  other,  he  wants  no  law,  no  sanction, 
no  invitation,  no  argument  His  will  is  of  the 
party.  His  passions  are  volunteers.  The  in- 
visible thing*  of  heaven  are  clouded  in  shadow, 
are  lost  in  distance.  The  world  is  lord  of  the 
ascendant  Riches,  honours,  power  fill  his  mind 
with  brilliant  images.  They  are  present,  they 
are  certain,  they  are  tangible.  They  assume 
form  and  bulk,  in  these  therefore  he  cannot  be 
mistaken ;  in  the  others  he  may.  The  eager- 
ness of  competition,  the  struggle  for  superiority, 
the  perturbations  of  ambition,  fill  his  mind  with 
an  emotion,  his  soul  with  an  agitation,  his  afifec- 
tions  with  an  interest,  whicl^  though  very  un- 
like happiness,  he  yet  flatters  himself  is  the  road 
to  it  This  fictitious  pleasure,  this  tumultuous 
leeling,  produces  at  least  that  negative  satisfac 
tion  of  which  he  is  constantly  in  search — it 
keeps  him  fVom  himself. 

Even  in  circumstances  where  there  is  no  sue- 
•ees  to  prevent  a  very  tempting  bait,  the  mere 
occupation,  the  crowd  of  objects,  the  succession 


of  engagements,  the  mingling  pursuits,  the  very 
tumult  and  hurry  have  their  gratifications.  The 
bustle  gives  falser  peace  by  leaving  no  leisure 
for  reflection.  He  lays  his  conscience  asleep 
with  the  *  flattering  unction,  of  good  intentions. 
He  comforts  himself  with  the  credible  pretence 
of  want  of  time,  and  the  va^^ue  resolution  of  giv- 
ing up  to  God  the  dregs  of  that  life,  of  the  vi- 
gorous  season  of  which  he  thinks  the  world 
more  worthy.  Thus  commuting  with  his  Ma- 
ker, life  wears  away,  its  close  draws  near — and 
even  the  poor  commutation  which  was  promised 
is  not  made.  The  assigned  hour  of  retreat  either 
never  arrives,  or  if  it  does  arrive,  sloth  and  sen- 
suality are  resorted  to,  a.B  the  fair  reward  of  a 
life  of  labour  and  anxiety ;  and  whether  he  dies 
in  the  protracted  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  luxuries  it  has  earned,  he  dies  in 
the  trammels  of  the  world. 

If  we  do  not  cordially  desire  to  be  delivered 
from  the  dominion  of  these  worldly  tempers,  it 
is  because  we  do  not  believe  in  the  condemna- 
tion annexed  \o  their  indulgence.  We  may  in- 
deed believe  it  as  we  believe  any  other  general 
proposition,  or  any  Indifferent  fact ;  but  not  as 
truth  in  which  we  have  a  personal  concern ;  not 
as  a  danger  which  has  any  reference  to  ui.  We 
evince  this  practical  unbelief  in  the  most  nne- 

auivocal  way,  by  thinking  so  much  more  about 
le  most  frivolous  concern  in  which  we  are  as- 
sured  we  have  an  interest,  than  about  this  most 
important  of  all  concerns. 

•Indifference  to  eternal  things,  instead  of  tran- 
quilizinfi^  the  mind,  as  it  professes  to  do,  is,  when 
a  thoughtfbl  moment  occurs,  a  fresh  subject  of 
uneasiness ;  because  it  adds  to  our  peril  the  hor- 
ror of  not  knowing  it  If  shutting  our  eyes  to 
a  danger  would  prevent  it,  to  shut  them  would 
not  only  be  a  happiness  but  a  duty ;  but  to  bar- 
ter eternal  safety  for  momentary  ease,is  a  wretch- 
ed  compromise.  To  produce  this  delusion,  mere 
inoonsideration  is  as  efficient  a^ause  as  the 
most  prominent  sin.  The  reason  why  we  do 
not  value  eternal  things  is,  because  we  do  not 
think  of  them.  The  mind  is  so  full  of  what  is 
present,  that  it  has  no  room  to  admit  a  tliought 
of  what  is  to  come.  Not  only  we  do  not  give 
that  attention  to  a  never-dying  soul  which  pru- 
dent men  give  to  a  common  transaction,  but  wo 
do  not  even  think  it  worth  the  care  which  in- 
considerate  men  give  to  an  inconsiderable  one. 
We  complain  that  life  is  short,  anckyot  throw 
away  the  best  part  of  it,  only  making  ever  to 
religion  that  portion  which  is  good  for  nothing 
else ;  life  would  be  long  enough  if  we  assignee 
its  best  period  to  its  best  purpoee. 

Say  not  that  the  requisitions  of  religion  are 
severe,  ask  rather  if  they  are  necessarv.  If  a 
thing  must  absolutely  be  done,  if  eternal  misery 
will  be  incurred  by  not  doing  it,  it  is  fruitless 
to  uiquire  whether  it  be  hard  or  easy.  Inquire 
only  whether  it  be  indispensable,  whether  it  be 
commanded,  whether  it  be  practicable.  It  is  a 
well  known  axiom  in  science,  that  difiiculties 
are  of  no  weight  against  demonstrations.  The 
duty  on  which  our  eternal  state  depends,  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  debated,  but  done.  The  duty  which 
is  too  imperative  to  be  evaded,  too  important  to 
be  neglected,  is  not  to  be  argued  about,  but  per 
I  formwl.    To  sin  on  quietly,  because  you  do  not 
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.Dtend  to  sin  always,  is  to  live  on  a  reversion 
.  which  will  probably  never  be  ^ours. 

It  is  folly  to  say  that  religion  drives  men  to 
despair ;  when  it  only  teaches  them  by  a  sain- 
tary  fear  to  avoid  destruction.  The  fear  of  God 
differs  from  all  other  fear,  fbr  it  is  accompanied 
with  trust,  and  confidence,  and  bve.  *  Blessed 
is  the  man  that  feareth  alway,'  is  no  paradox  to 
him  who  entertains  this  holy  f^.  It  sets  him 
above  the  fbar  of  ordinary  troubles.  It  fills  his 
heart  He  is  not  discomposed  with  those  inferior 
apprehensions  which  unsettle  the  soul  and  un- 
hinge the  peace  of  worldly  men.  His  mind  is 
occupied  with  one  grand  concern,  and  is  there, 
fore  less  liable  to  be  shaken  than  little  minds 
which  are  filled  with  little  things.  Can  that 
principle  lead  to  despair,  which  proclaims  the 
mercy  of  Ghkl  in  Christ  Jesus  to  be  greater  than 
all  the  sins  of  all  the  men  in  the  world  7 

If  despair  then  prevent  your  returnv  add  not 
to  your  list  of  offences  that  of  doubting  of  the 
forgiveness  which  is  sincerely  implored.  Tou 
have  already  wronged  Grod  in  his  holiness,  wrong 
him  not  in  his  mercv.  Tpu  may  offend  him 
more  by  despairing  of  his  pardon  than  by  all  the 
sins  which  have  made  that  pardon  necessary. 
Repentance,  if  one  may  venture  the  bold  remark, 
almost  disarms  God  of  the  power  to  punish. 
Hear  his  style  and  title  as  proclaimed  bv  him- 
self;— *  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and 
gracious,  long  suffering  and  abundant  in  good- 
ness and  truth,  keeping  mercy  fbr  thousands, 
forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin,  afid 
that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty*— thai  is, 
those  who  by  unrepented  guilt  exclude  them- 
selves from  the  o^red  mercy. 

If  infidelity  or  indifference,  which  is  practi- 
cal  infidelity,  keep  you  back,  yet,  as  reasonable 
beings,  ask  yqurselves  a  few  short  questions ; 
*  For  what  end  was  I  sent  into  the  world  7  Is 
my  soul  immortal  7  Am  I  really  placed  here  in 
a  state  of  trial,  or  is  this  span  my  all  7  Is  there 
an  eternal  state  7  If  there  be,  will  tbe  use  I 
make  of  this  life  decide  on  my  condition  in  that? 
I  know  that  there  is  death,  but  is  there  a  judg- 
ment 7'— 

Rest  not  till  you  have  cleared  up,  I  do  not 
say  your  own  evidences  for  heaven ; — ^you  have 
much  to  do  before  you  arrive  at  that  stage — ^but 
whether  there  be  any  heaven  7  Ask  yourself 
whether  Christianity  is  not  important  enough 
to  deserve  being  inquired  into  7  Whether  eter- 
nal life  is  not  too  valuable  to  be  entirely  over- 
looked 7  Whether  eternal  destruction,  if  a  reali- 
ty, is  not  worth  avoiding  ? — If  you  make  these 
interrogations  sincerely,  you  will  make  them 
practically.  They  wiU  lead  you  to  examine 
your  own  persnnal  interest  in  these  things. 
Gvils  which  arc*  ruining  us  fbr  want  of  atten- 
tion to  them,  lessen,  from  the  moment  our  atten- 
'  tion  to  them  begins.  True  or  &lse,  the  question 
is  worth  settling.  Vibrate  then  no  longer  be- 
tween doubt  and  certainty.  If  the  evidence  be 
inadmissible,  reject  it  But  if  you  can  once  as- 
certain  these  cardinal  points,  then  throw  away 
four  time  if  you  ean^  then  trifle  with  eternity  if 
you  dare.* 

•  An  awakening  eaU  to  pabUc  and  individaal  fbelings 
Aa«  been  recently  made,  by  an  obeervation  of  an  elo- 
^ent  speaker  in  the  bouse  of  commons.    Tie  remarked 


It  is  one  of  the  striking  characters  of  the  Ok» 
nipotent  that '  he  is  strong  and  patient*  It  is  » 
standing  evidence  of  his  patience  that  *  be  is 
provoked  every  day.'  How  beautifully  do  these 
characters  refliBCt  lustre  on  each  other.  If  he 
were  not  strong,  bis  patience  would  want  it* 
distkiguishing  perfection.  If  he  were  not  pa- 
tient, his  strength  would  instantly  cnnfa  thope 
who  provoke  him,  not  sometimes,  but  often ;  not 
every  year,  but  •  every  day.' 

On  yon,  who  have  a  long  space  given  you  l>r 
repentance ;  confess  that  the  forbearance  of  G  jd« 
when  viewed  as  coupled  with  his  strength,  is  his 
most  astonishing  attribute !  Think  of  the  com- 
panions of  your  early  Kfe ;  if  not  jrour  associates 
m  actual  vice,  if  not  your  confederates  in  guilty 
pleasures,  yet  the  sharers  of  your  thougntlesi 
meetings,  of  your  convivial  revehry,  of  your 
worldly  schemes,  of  your  ambitions  projects- 
think  how  many  of  them  have  been  cut  ofl^,  per- 
haps  without  warning,  probably  without  repent- 
ance. — Tliev  have  l^ien  represented  to  their 
Judge ;  their  doom,  whatever  it  be,  is  irreversi- 
bly  fixed;  yours  is  mercifully  suspended. — 
Adore  the  mercy :  embrace  the  suspension. 

Only  suppose  if  they  could  be  permitted  to 
come  back  to  this  world,  if  they  oould  be  allow- 
ed  another  period  of  trial,  how  would  they  spend 
their  restored  life  !  How  cordial  would  be  their 
penitence,  how  intense  their  devotion,  how  pro- 
found their  humility,  how  holy  their  actioos  ? 
Think  then  that  you  have  still  in  your  powei 
that  for  which  tney  would  give  miliions  of 
worlds.  •  Hell,'  says  a  pious  writer,  •  b  tmtl* 
seen  too  late.* 

In  almost  every  mind  there  sometimes  float 
indefinite  and  general  purposes  of  repentance- 
The  operation  of  these  purposes  is  ofien  repelled 
by  a  real  though  disavowed  scepticism.  *  Be- 
cause  sentence  is  not  executed  speedily,*  they 
suspect  it  has  never  been  pronounced.  Thej 
therefore  think  they  may  safely  continue  to  de 
fer  their  intended  but  unshapen  purpose.— 
Though  they  sometimes  visit  the  sick  bed  of 
others;  though  they  see  how  much  disease  dis 
qualifies  for  ul  duties,  yet  to  this  period  of  inca 
paoity,to  this  moment  of  disqualification  do  they 
continue  to  defer  this  tremendou4y  iinport«i!t 
concern. 

What  an  image  of  the  divine  condeseensian 
does  it  convey,  that  *  the  goodness  of  God  lead- 
eth  to  repentance  !*  It  does  not  barely  invite, 
bu^  it  conducts.  Every  warning  is  more  or  less 
an  invitation ;  every  visitation  is  a  lighter  stroke 
to  avert  a  heavier  blow.  This  was  the  way  in 
which  the  heathen  world  understood  portents 
and  prodigies,  and  on  this  interpretation  of  thfm 
the^  acted.  Any  alarming  warning,  whether 
rational  or  superstitious,  drove  them  to  their  tern- 
pies,  their  sacrifices,  their  expiations.  iXies  oar 


tbat  himself  and  tbe  hoBOuraUe  member  fbr  Torioblre, 
then  sitting  on  a  committee  appointed  on  oocaaioa  of  a 

Seat  national  calami  tf,  were  tbe  only  sorvirinf  men- 
rs  of  the  committee  on  a  similar  oeeaiioa  twenty4wo 
years  agol  The  call  is  the  mora  alarming,  becanso  tlaa 
mortality  did  not  arise  fhom  some  extraorainary  caose. 
which  might  not  again  occur,  but  was  in  tbe  cumnaoa 
course  of  human  things.  Sadi  a  proportion  of  deaths  i« 
perpetually  taking  place,  but  the  very  fnmmcj  whldi 
ought  to  excite  attention  prevents  it,  tin  it  is  tbas  forced 
on  oar  notiee. 
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cbartr  light  always  carry  uf  farther  7  Does  it 
in  these  instances,  always  carry  us  as  far  as  na- 
tural conscience  carried  tbem  7 

The  final  period  of  the  worldly  man  at  length 
arrives;  bat  he  will  not  believe  his  danger. 
Even  if  he  fearHiUy  glance  round  for  an  intima- 
tion  of  it  in  every  surrounding  face,  every  face, 
it  is  too  probable,  is  in  a  league  to  deceive  him. 
What  a  noble  opportuni^  is  now  offered  to  the 
Christian  physician  to  show  a  kindness  as  far 
superior  to  any  he  has  ever  shown,  as  the  con- 
oerns  of  the  soul  are  superior  to  thoeo  of  the 
body  7  Oh  let  him  not  fear  prudently  to  reveal 
a  truth  for  which  the  patient  may  bless  him  in 
eternity !  Is  it  not  sometimes  to  be  feared  that 
in  the  hope  of  prolonfling  for  a  little  while  the 
existence  of  the  perishing  body,  he  robs  the  ne- 
ver-dying  soul  of  its  last  chance  of  pardon  7 
Does  not  the  concern,  for  the  immortal  part 
united  with  his  care  of  the  afflicted  bod^,  bring 
the  medical  professor  to  a  nearer  imitation  than 
any  other  supposable  situation  can  do,  of  that 
Divine  Physician,  who  never  healed  the  one 
without  manifesting  a  tender  concern  for  the 
other? 

But  the  deceit  is  short,  is  fruitless.  The 
amazed  spirit  ii  about  to  dislodge.  Who  sh^ll 
speak  iti  terror  and  dismay  7  Then  he  cries 
out  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  *  What  capacity 
has  a  diseased  man,  what  time  has  a  dying  man, 
what  disposition  has  a  sinful  man  to  acquire 
good  principles,  to  unlearn  false  notions,  to  re- 
nounce bad  practices,  to  establish  right  habits, 
4o  begin  to  love  God,  to  begin  to  hate  sin  7  How 
is  the  stupendous  concern  of  salvation  to  be 
worked  out  by  a  mind  incompetent  to  the  most 
ordinary  concerns. 

The  infinite  importance  of*  what  he  has  to  do 
—the  goading  conviction  that  it  ;nu8t  be  done— 
the  utter  inability  of  doing  it — the  dreadful  com- 
binatioh  in  his  mind  of  both  the  necessity  and 
incapacity — the  despair  of  crowdin|f  the  con- 
oerns  of  an  age  into  a  moment — the  impossibili- 
ty of  beginning  a  repentance  which  should  have 
men  completed — of  setting  about  a  peaoe  which 
flhoold  have  been  oondoded— of  suing  ibrapar- 
don  which  shonld  have  been  obtained  r— all  these 
complicated  concerns— without  strength,  with- 
out time,  without  hope,  with  a  clouded  memory, 
a  disjointed  reason,  a  wounded  spirit,  undefined 
terrors,  remembertMl  sins,  anticipated  punish. 
ment,  an  anp^ry  God,  and  accusing  conscience, 
altogether,  mtolerably  augment  the  sufferings 
of  a  body  which  stands  in  little  need  of  the  in- 
supportable burthen  of  a  distracted  mind  to  ag- 
fravate  its  torments. 

Though  we  pity  the  superstitious  weakness 
of  the  German  emperor  in  acting  over  the  anti- 
dpated  solemnities  of  his  own  funeral — that 
eccentric  act  of  penitence  of  a  j^reat  but  per- 
verted  mund ;  it  would  be  well  if  we  were  now 
and  then  lo  represent  to  our  minds  while  in 
sound  health,  the  solemn  certainties  of  a  dying 
bed ;  if  we  were  sometimes  to  imagine  to  our- 
selves this  awfhl  scene,  not  only  as  inevitable, 
but  as  near ;  if  we  accustomed  ourselves  to  see 
things  now,  as  we  shall  then  wish  we  had  seen 
them.  Surely  the  roost  sluggish  insensibility 
must  be  roused  by  figuring  to  itself  the  rapid 
Approach  of  death,  the  nearness  of  our  unalter- 


able doom,  our  instant  transition  to  that  state  of 
unutterable  bliss  or  unimaginable  wo  to  which 
death  will  in  a  moment  consign  us.  Such  a 
mental  representation  would  assist  us  in  dissi- 
pating  the  illusion  of  the  senses,  would  help  to 
realise  what  is  invisible,  and  approximate  what 
we  think  remote.  It  would  disenchant  us  from 
the  world,  tear  off  her  painted  mask,  shrink  her 
pleasures  into  their  proper  dimensions,  her  con- 
cerns into  their  real  value,  her  enjoyments 
into  their  just  compass,  her  promises  into  no- 
thing. 

TerriUe  as  the  evil  is,  if  it  must,  and  that  at 
no  distant  day,  be  met,  spare  not  to  present  it  to 
your  imagination ;  not  to  lacerate  your  feelings, 
but  to  arm  your  resolution ;  not  to  excite  unpro- 
fitable dbtress,  but  to  strengthen  your  fkith.  If 
it  terrify  you  at  first,  draw  a  little  nearer  to  it 
every  time.  Familiarity  will  abate  the  terror. 
If  you  cannot  face  the  image,  how  will  you  en- 
counter  the  reality  7 

Let  us  then  figure  to  ourselves  the  moment 
(who  can  say  that  moment  may  not  be  the  next?) 
when  all  we  cling  to  shall  elude  our  grasp ;  when 
every  earthly  g<XKl  shall  be  to  us  as  if  it  had 
never  been,  except  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
use  we  have  made  of  it ;  when  our  eyes  shall 
close  upon  a  world  of  sense,  and  open  on  a  world 
of  spirits ;  when  there  shall  be  no  relief  for  the 
fainting  body,  and  no  refuse  for  the  parting 
soul,  except  that  single  refuge  to  which,  per- 
bajps,  we  have  never  thought  of  resorting — ^that 
refuge  which  if  we  have  not  despised  we  have 
too  probably  neglected — the  everlasting  mercies 
of  God  in  <;hrist  Jesus. 

Reader !  whoever  you  are,  who  have  nep^lected 
to  remember  that  to  die  is  the  end  for  which  you 
were  born,  know  that  you  have  a  personal  in- 
terest in  this  scene.  Turn  not  away  from  it  in 
disdain,  however  feebly  it  may  have  been  repre- 
sented. You  may  escape  any  other  evil  of  life, 
but  its  end  you  cannot  escape.  Defer  not  then 
its  weightiest  concern  to  its  weakest  period. 
Begm  not  the  preparation  when  you  should  be 
completing  the  work.  Delay  not  the  business 
which  demands  your  best  polities  to  the  period 
of  their  debility,  probably  of  their  extinction. 
Leave  not  the  wotk  which  requires  an  age  to  do, 
to  be  done  in  a  moment,  a  moment  too  which 
may  not  be  granted.  The  alternative  is  tremen- 
dous. The  difference  is  that  of  being  saved  or 
lost    It  is  no  light  thing  to  perish ! 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Edppy  Deaths. 

Few  circumstances  contribute  more^tallyto 
confirm  in  worldly  men  that  insensibility  to 
eternal  things  which  was  considered  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  than  the  boastful  accounts  we 
sometimes  hear  of  the  firm  and  heroic  death- 
beds  of  popular  but  irreligious  characters.  Many 
causes  contribute  to  these  happy  deaths  as  thoy 
are  called.  The  blind  are  bold,  they  do  not  see 
the  precipice  they  despise. — Or  perhaps  there  is 
less  unwillingness  to  quit  a  world  which  has  so 
oflen  disappointed  them,  or  which  they  havo 
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•uoked  to  the  last  dregs.  They  leave  life  with 
less  reluctance,  feeling  that  they  have  exhausted 
all  its  gratification8.--Or  it  is  a  disbelief  of  the 
reality  of  the  state  on  which  they  are  about  to 
enter. — Or  it  is  a  desire  to  be  released  from  ex- 
cessive pain,  a  desire  naturally  felt  by  those  who 
calculate  their  fain  rather  by  what  they  are 
escaping  from,  than  by  what  they  are  to  receive. 
— Or  it  is  equability  of  temper,  or  firmness  of 
nerve,  or  hardness  of  mind. — Or  it  is  the  arro- 
^nt  wish  to  make  the  last  act  of  Hfe  confirm 
Its  preceding  profeesions. — Or  it  is  the  vanity 
of  perpetuaUng  their  philosophic  character. — 
Or  if  some  faint  ray  of  lic^ht  break  in,  it  is  the 
pride  of  not  retracting  the  sentiments  which 
from  pride  they  have  maintained ; — ^The  desire 
of  posthumous  renown  among  their  own  party ; 
ti^  hope  to  make  their  disciples  stand  firm  by 
their  example ;  the  ambition  to  give  their  last 
possible  blow  to  revelation— or  perhaps  the  fear 
of  Expressing  doubts  which  might  beget  a  suspi. 
cion  that  their  disbelief  was  not  so  sturdy  as 
they  wQuId  have  it  thought  Above  all,  may 
they  not,  as  a  punishment  for  their  long  neglect 
of  the  warning  voice  of  truth,  be  given  up  to  a 
strong  delusion  to  believe  the  lie  they  have  so 
oflen  propagated,  and  reall^r  to  expect  to  find  in 
death  that  eternal  sleep,  with  which  they  have 
afiected  to  quiet  their  own  consciences,  and  l^ve 
really  weakened  the  faith  of  others  7 

Every  new  instance  is  an  additional  buttress 
on  which  the  sceptical  school  4ean  for  support, 
and  which  they  produce  as  a  fVesh  triumph. 
With  equal  satisfaction  they  collect  stories  of 
infirmity,  depression,  and  want  of  courage  in 
the  dyin^  hour  of  religious  men,  whom  the  na- 
ture of  t£e  disease,  timorousness  of  spirit,  pro- 
found humility,  the  sad  remembrance  of  sin, 
though  long  repented  of  and  forgiven,  a  deep 
sense  of  the  awfulness  of  meeting  God  in  judg- 
ment ; — whom  some  or  all  of  these  causes  may 
occasion  to  deJMirt  in  trembling  fear :  in  whom, 
though  heaviness  may  endure  through  the  night 
of  death,  yet  joy  cometh  in  the  rooming  of  the 
resurrection. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  the  civil  law  that  definitions 
are  hazardous.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
various  descriptions  of  persons  have  hazarded 
muc^  in  their  definitions  of  a  ha^ty  death,  A 
ver^,able  and  justly  admired  writer,  who  has 
distinguished  himself  by  the  most  valuable  works 
on  political  economy,  has  recorded  as  proofb  of 
the  happy  death  of  a  no  less  celebrated  contem- 
porary, that  he  cheerfully  amused  himself  in  his 
last  hours  with  Lucian^  a  game  iff  loAttf,  and 
some  good  humoured  drollery  upon  Charon  and 
his  boat 

But  may  we  not  venture  to  say,  with  *one  of 
the  people  called  Christians,**  himself  a  wit  and 
philosopher,  though  of  the  school  of  Christ,  that 
the  man  who  could  meet  death  in  such  a  frame 
of  mind,  *  might  smile  over  Babylon  in  ruins, 
esteem  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  Lisbon 
an  agreeable  occurrence,  and  congratulate  the 
hardened  Pharaoh  on  his  overthrow  in  the  Red 
Sea.' 

This  eminent  historian  and  philosoper,  whoee 

•The  late  excellent  Bishop  Home.  See  his  letters  to 
nr  Adam  smith. 


great  intellectual  powers  it  is  as  impossiblB'  doI 
to  admire,  as  not  to  lament  their  unhappy  mis. 
application,  has  been  eulogized  by  his  firiend,  as 
coming  nearer  than  almost  any  other  man,  to 
the  perfection  o# human  nature  in  his  life ;  and 
has  been  almost  deified  for  the  cool  courage  and 
heroic  firmness  with  which  be  met  death.  His 
eloquent  panegyrist,  with  as  insidious  an  inaen- 
do  as  has  ever  been  thrown  out  against  revealed 
reUgion,  goes  on  to  observe,  that '  perhaps  it  is 
one  of  the  very  worst  circumstances  against 
Christianity,  that  very  few  of  its  proftsK>n  were 
ever  either  so  moral,  so  humane,  or  could  so 
philosophically  gpvern  their  passions,  ms  the 
sceptical  DaVid  Hume.' 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  rich  embalroing  of 
so  noble  a  compound  of '  matter  and  motion,*  we 
must  be  permitted  to  doubt  one  of  the  two  things 
presented  for  our  admimtion ;  we  must  either 
doubt  the  so  much  boasted  hapfnness  of  h» 
death,  or  the  so  much  extolled  humanity  of  his 
heart  We  must  be  permitted  to  suspect  the 
soundness  of  that  benevolence  which  led  him  to 
devote  his  latest  hours  to  prepare,  under  the  la- 
bel of  an  Essay  on  Suicide^  a  potion  for  posterity 
of  so  deleterious  a  quality,  that  if  taken  by  the 
patient,  under  all  the  circomstanses  in  which 
he  undertakes  to  prove  it  innocent,  misht  have 
gone  near  to  efiect  the  extinction  of  the  whole 
human  race.  For  if  all  rational  beings^  accord- 
ing  to  this  posthumous  prescription,  are  at  liber- 
ty to  procure  their  own  release  from  1i^  *  under 
pain  or  sickness,  shame  or  poverty,*  how  large 
a  portion  of  the  world  would  be  authorized  to 
quit  it  uncalled  !  For  how  many  are  subject  to 
the  two  latter  grievances ;  from  the  two  former 
how  few  are  altogether  exempt  !* 

The  energ  V  of  that  ambition  which  eonU  con- 
centrate the  last  efiorts  of  a  powerful  mind,  the 
last  exertions  of  a  spirit  greedy  of  fame,- into  s 
project  not  only  for  destroying  the  souls,  but  for 
abridging  the  lives  of  his  felk>w  creatures,  leaves 
at  a  cUsgraceful  distance  the  inverted  thirst  of 
glory  of  the  roan,  who  to  immortalise  his  own 
name,  set  fire  to  the  Temple  at  Epbesus.  Such 
a  burning  zeal  to  annihilate  the  eternal  hope  of 
his  fellow  creatures  might  be  philosophy  ;  but 
surely  to  authorise  them  to  curtail  their  moral 
existence,  which  to  the  infidel  who  looks  for  ne 
other,  must  be  invaluable,  was  not  philanthropy 

But  if  this  death  was  thought  worthy  of  being 
blazoned  to  the  public  eye  in  all  the  warm  and 
glowing  colours  with  which  afiectioh  decorates 
panegyric ;  the  disciples  of  the  same  school  have 
been  in  general,  anxiously  solicitous  to  product 
only  the  more  creditable  instances  of  invincible 
hardness  of  heart,  while  they  have  laboured  to 
cast  an  impenetrable  veil  over  the  closing  scene 
of  those  among  the  less  infiexible  of  the  fater- 
nity,  who  have  established  in  their  departing 
moments,  any  symptoms  of  doubt,  any  indioa- 

*  Another  part  of  the  Bimf  en  SmMd^  has  tbit  pi^ 
sage, — '  Whenever  pain  or  sorrow  eo  for  overcome  r^ 
patience,  as  to  make  me  tired  of  life,  I  may  conclnik 
that  T  am  recalled  (Jrom  my  vtation  in  the  plainest  an«. 
most  express  terms.*  And  a^n—*  When  I  Ml  opcr 
my  own  sword,  I  receive  my  death  equally  from  the 
hands  of  the  Deity,  as  if  it  bad  proceeded  from  a  lion,  a 
precipice,  or  a  fyver."  And  again—'  Where  is  the  rrisns 
of  turning  a  ftw  ounces  of  Uood  fhxn  tbek  it»«ara« 
channel.* 
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Cionfl  of  distmst,  respecting  the  validity  of  their 
principles: — Principles  which  they  bad  long 
maintained  with  so  much  zeal,  and  disseminat- 
ed with  so  mncb  industry. 

In  spite  of  the  sedulous  anxiety  of  his  satel- 
lites to  conceal  the  clouded  setting  of  the  great  lu- 
minary of  modem  infidelity,  from  which  so  many 
minor  stars  have  filled  their  little  urns,  and  then 
set  up  for  original  lights  themselves;  in  spite 
of  the  pains  ti^en — for  we  must  drop  metaphor 
— to  shroud  from  all  eyes,  except  thoee  of  the 
initiated,  the  terror  and  dismay  with  which  the 
Philosopher  of  ^neva  met  death,  met  his  sum- 
moos  to  appear  before  that  God  whose  provi- 
dence  he  had  ridiculed,  that  Saviour  whose 
character  and  offices  he  had  vilified, — the  secret 
was  betrayed.  In  spite  of  the  precautions  taken 
by  his  associates  to  bury  in  congenial  darkness 
the  agonies  which  in  his  last  hours  contradicted 
the  audacious  blasphemies  of  a  laborious  life 
spent  in  their  propagation,  at  last  like  his  great 
instigator,  he  htlieved  and  tremhUd. 

Whatever  the  sage  of  Femey  might  be  in  the 
eves  of  Journalists,  of  Academicians,  of  Ency- 
dopoedists,  of  the  Royal  Author  of  Berlin,  of 
Revolutionists  in  the  egg  of  his  own  hatching, 
of  full  grown  infidels  of  nis  own  spawning ';  of 
a  world  into  which  he  had  been  for  more  than 
half  a  centuij  industriously  infusing  a  venom, 
the  effi9cts  of  which  will  be  long  felt,  the  ex- 
piring  phikMopher  was  no  object  of  veneration 
to  bis  NORSE. — She  could  have  recorded  *  a  tale 
to  harrow  up  the  soul,'  the  horrors  of  which  were 
sedulously  attemptedio  be  consigned  to  oblivion. 
But  for  this  woman  and  a  fiiw  other  unbribed 
witnesses,  his  friends  would  probably  have  en- 
deavoured to  edify  the  world  with  this  addition 
to  the  brilliant  catalogue  o£  happy  dtaik;^ 

It  has  been  a  not  uncontmon  opinion  that  the 
works  of  an  able  and  truly  pious  Christian,  by 
their  happy  tendency  to  awaken  the  careless 
and  to  convince  the  unbelieving,  may,  even  for 
a^s  afler  the  excellent  author  is  entered  into 
his  eternal  vest,  by  the  accession  of  new  con- 
verts which  they  bring  to  Chrbtianity,  con- 
tinue to  add  increasing  brightness  to  the  crown 
of  the  already  glorified  saint  If  this  be  true, 
how  shall  imagination  presume  to  conceive, 
much  less  how  shall  language  express,  what 
must  be  expected  in  the  contrary  case  7  How 
shall  we  dare  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  progres- 
sive  torments  which  may  be  ever  heaping  on 
the  heads  of  those  unhappy  men  of  genius,  who 
have  devoted  their  rare  talents  to  promote  vice 

*  It  is  a  well  atteited  ftct,  that  this  woman,  after  his 
decesM,  being  sent  (br  to  attend  another  person  in  dy* 
ing  ciroumstancet.  anxiously  inquired  if  the  patient  was 
a  centleman ;  for  that  she  bad  reeentlv  been  lo  dread- 
rallv  terrified  in  witnessing  the  dying  horrors  of  Mons. 
de  Voltaire,  which  surpassed  all  description,  that  she 
had  resolved  never  to  attend  any  other  person  of  that 
sex  unless  she  could  be  assured  that  he  was  not  a  philo- 
Mfitficr.  Voltaire,  indeed,  as  he  was  deficient  in  the 
moral  tionesty  and  the  other  good  qualities,  which  ob> 
tained  for  Mr.  Hume  the  afl^ion  prbis  friends,  wanted 
his  sincerity.  Of  all  his  other  vices,  hypocrisy  was  the 
eonsummation  While  he  daily  dishonoured  the  Re- 
deemer by  the  invention  of  unheard  of  blasphemies: 
after  he  had  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  pledge  never  to 
rest  till  he  had  exterminated  his  vtry  name  IVom  the 
face  of  the  earth,  lie  was  not  asbained  to  assist  regu- 
larly  at  the  awfU  commemoration  of  his  death  at  the 
altar « 


a? 


and  infidelity,  continue  with  fiital  success  to 
make  successive  proselytes  through  successive 
ages — if  their  works  last  so  long,  and  thus  ac- 
cumulate on  themselves  anguish  ever  growing 
miseries  ever  multiplying,  without  hope  of  any 
mitigatbn,  without  hope  of  any  end  ! 

A  more  recent  instance  of  the  temper  and 
spirit  which  the  College  of  Infidelity  exhibits 
on  these  occasions  is  perhaps  less  generally 
known.  A  person  of  our  own  time  and  country, 
o£  high  rank  and  talents,  and  who  ably  filled  a 
great  public  situation,  had  imhappily  in  early 
ufe,  imbibed  principles  and  habits  analogous  to 
these  of  a  notoriously  profligate  society  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  a  society,  of  which  the  very 
appellation  it  delighted  to  distinguish  itself 
by,  is 

Oftnoe  and  torture  to  the  sober  ear. 

In  the  near  view  of  death,  at  an  advanced  i^ 
deep  remorse  and  terror  took  possession  of  nis 
sou! ;  but  he  had  no  friend  about  him  to  whom 
he  could  communicate  the  state  of  his  mind,  or 
from  whom  he  could  derive  eithet  counsel 
consolation.  One  day  in  the  absence  of  his 
teudants  he  raised  his  exhausted  body  on  his 
dying  bed,  and  threw  himself  on  the  floor,  where 
he  was  fbund  in  great  egony  of  spirit,  with  a 
prayer-book  in  his  hand.  This  detection  was 
at  once  a  subject  for  ridicule  and  regret  to 
his  colleagues,  and  he  was  contemptuously 
spoken  of  as  a  pusillanimous  deserter  from  the 
gwd  cttU9e,  The  phrase  used  by  them  to  ex- 
press their  displeasure  at  his  apostacy  is  too 
ofibnsive  to  find  a  place  here.*  Were  we  called 
upon  to  decide  between  the  two  rival  horrors, 
we  should  feel  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this 
death  a  less  unhappy  one  than  thoee  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded* 

Another  well  known  sceptic,  while  in  perfect 
health,  took  measures  by  a  special  order,  to 
guard  against  any  intrusion  in  his  last  sick- 
ness, by  which  he  might,  even  in  the  event 
of  deliriimi,  betray  any  doubtfbl  apprehension 
that  there  might  be  an^  hereafter ;  or  In  any 
other  way  be  surprised  m  uttering  expressions 
of  terrorJfed  thus  exposing  the  state  of  his 
mind,  in  &se  any  such  revcuution  should  take 
place,  which  his  heart  whispered  him  might 
possibly  happen. 

But  not  only  in  those  happy  deaths  which 
close  a  life  of  avowed  impiety,  is  there  great 
room  for  sospieioo,  but  even  in  cases  where 
without  acknowledged  infidelity,  there  has  been 
a  careless  lifii;  wbMi  in  such  cases  we  hear  of 
a  sudden  death-bed  rtlrolution,of  much  seeming 
contrition,  succeeded  by  extraordinary  profes- 
sions of  joy  and  triumph,  we  should'  be  very 
cautious  of  pronouncing  on  their  real  state. 
Let  us  rather  leave  the  penitent  of  a  day  to  that 
mercy  against  which  he  has  been  sinning 
through  a  whole  life.  These  *  Clinical  Converts,' 
(to  borrow  a  favourite  phrase  of  the  eloquent 
bishop  Taylor,)  may  indeed  be  true  penitents; 
but  how  shall  we  pronounce  them  to  be  so  ? — 
How  can  we  conclude  that  *  they  are  dead  unto 
sin*  unless  they  are  spared  to  *  live  unto  righte. 
ousness?' 

*  The  writer  had  this  anecdote  fVom  an  acquainunet 
of  the  noble  nerson  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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Happily  we  are  not  called  apon  to  decide. 
He  to  whose  broad  eye  the  fbture  and  the  past 
lie  open,  as  he  haa  been  their  constant  witness, 
so  will  lie  be  their  unerring^  jadffo.* 

But  the  admirers  of  certain  happy  death*,  do 
not  even  pretend  that  any  such  change  appeared 
in  the  friends  of  whom  tney  make  not  so  much 
the  panegyric  as  the  apotheosis.  They  would 
even  think  repentance  a  derogation  nrom  the 
dignity  of  their  character.  They  pronounce 
them  to  lia?e  been  good  enough  as  they  were ; 
insisting  that  they  have  a  demand  for  happiness 
upon  God,  if  there  be  any  such  Being ;  a  claim 
upon  heaven,  if  there  be  any  such  place.  They 
are  satisfied  that  their  friend,  aAer  a  life  spent 
*  without  God  in  the  world,*  without  evidencing 
«  any  marks  of  a  changed  heart,  without  even 
dfi&cting  any  thing  like  repentance,  without  in- 
timating that  there  was  any  call  for  it,  dikd 

PRONOUNCINO  HIMSELF  HAPPT. 

But  nothing  is  more  suspicions  than  a  happy 
death,  where  there  has  neither  been  religion  in 
Ife  life  nor  humility  in  its  close,  where  its  course 
flu  been  without  piety,  and  its  termination  with- 
out repentance. 

Others  in  a  still  bolder  strain,  disdaining  the 
posthumous  renown  to  be  oonferred  by  survi- 
vers,  of  their  hating  died  happily,  prudently 
secure  their  own  fame,  and  changing  both  the 
tense  and  the  person  usual  in  monumental  in- 
scriptions^with  prophetic  oonfidenoe  record  on 
their  own  sepulchral  marble,  that  they  tkaU  die 
not  only  *happ7,*  but  *  «ftATBraL,*— the  pre- 
science  of  philosophy  thus  assuming  as  certain 
what  the  humble  spirit  of  Christiamty  only  pre- 
sumes to  hope. 

There  is  another  reason  to  be  assigned  for 
the  charitable  error  of  indiscriminately  consign- 
ing our  departed  acquaintance  to  certain  hap- 
piness. Affliction,  as  it  is  a  tender,  so  it  is  a 
misleading  feeling;  especially  in  minds  na- 
turally sof\,  and  but  slightly  tinctured  with  re- 
ligion. Tho  death  of  a  friend  awakens  the 
kmdest  feelings  of  the  heart  But  by  exciting 
true  sorrow,  it  often  excites  false  charity.  Grief 
naturally  soflens  every  fault,  bve  as  naturally 
heightens  every  virtue.  It  is  right  and  kind 
to  consign  error  to  oblivion,  but  not  to  immor- 
tality. Charity  indeed  we  owe  to  the  dead  as 
well  as  to  the  living,  but  not  that  erroneous 
eharity  by  which  truth  is  violated,  and  unde- 
served commendation  lavished  on  those  whom 
truth  could  no  longer  injure.  To  calumniate 
the  dead  is  even  worse  than  to  violate  the  rights 
of  sepulture ;  not  to  vindicate  calumniated  worth, 
when  it  can  no  longer  vindicate  itself,  is  a 
crime  next  to  that  of  attacking  it  ;t  but  on  the 

»  ♦  The  primitive  church  carried  their  incredulity  of 
the  appearances  of  repentance  80  (hr  ai  to  require  not 
only  years  of  sorrow  for  nn,  but  perseverance  in  piety, 
before  they  would  admit  of&nders  to  their  communion  ; 
and  as  a  test  of  their  sincerity,  required  the  uniform 
practice  of  those  virtues  most  opposite  to  their  former 
iriccs  Were  this  made  the  criterion  now,  we  should 
not  so  often  hear  such  flaming  accounts  of  converts,  so 
exuUinply  reported,  before  time  has  been  allowed  to  try 
their  !»tabiliiy.  More  especially  we  should  not  hear  of 
so  many  tnnmphanl  relations  of  deathbed  converts,  in 
Whom  the  gympioms  must  frequently  be  too  eqfti vocal 

riS^L  !''®  Po««ive  decision  of  human  wisdom. 
iJhmpnVwhiT'""""  •"«*«"ce  of  that  disinterested  at- 
tachment uhich  survives  the  grave  of  its  object  and  pi- 


dead,  charity,  though  weU  understood,  is  oAsii 
mistakingly  exercised.  • 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  collect  the  greatest 
quantity  of  hyperbole-«-lli]sehood  might  be  too 
harsh  a  term — ^in  the  lecst  given  time  and  space, 
we  should  do  well  to  searcii  for  it  in  those  sacred 
edifices  expressly  consecrated  to  truth.  There 
we  should  see  the  ample  mass  of  canonising 
kindness  which  fills  their  mural  decorations, 
expressed  in  all  those  flattering  records  inscrib. 
ed  by  every  variety  of  motive  to  ever^  variety 
of  claim.  In  addition  to  what  is  dedicated  to 
real  merit  by  real  sorrow,  we  .should  hear  of 
tears  which  were  never  shed,  grief  which  was 
never  felt,  praise  which  was  never  earned ;  we 
should  see  what  is  raised  by  the  decent  demands 
of  connexion,  by  tender,  but  undiscemin^  friend- 
ship, by  poetic  licence,  by  ek)quent  gratitode  for 
testamentary  favours. 

It  is  an  amiable  though  not  a  correct  feeling 
in  human  nature,  that,  fancying  we  have  not 
done  justice  to  certain  characters  during  their 
lives,  we  run  into  the  error  of  suppooed  com- 
pensation by  over  estimating  them  afler  their 
decease. 

On  account  of  neighbourhood,  affinity,  long 
acquaintance,  or  some  pleasing  qualities,  we 
may  have  entertained  a  kindness  for  many  per- 
sons, of  whose  state  however,  while  they  lived, 
we  could  not  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  charity 
think  favourably.  If  their  sickness  has  been 
long  and  severe,  our  compassion  having  been 
kept  by  that  circumstance  in  a  state  of  continued 
excitement,  though  we  lament  their  death,  yet 
we  feel  thankful  that  their  suffering  is  at  an  end. 
Forgetting  our  former  opinion,  ami  the  course 
of  lira  on  which  it  was  framed,  we  fall  into  all 
the  common-place  of  consolation, — *•  Ood  is  mer- 
ciful— we  trust  that  they  are  at  rest — what  a 
happy  release  they  have  had  !* — Nay,  it  is  well 
if  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  entertain  a  kind  of 
vague  belief  that  thoir  better  qualities  joined  to 
their  sufferings  have,  on  the  whole,  ensured 
their  felicity. 

Thus  at  once  losing  sight  of  that  worJ  of  God 
which  cannot  lie,  of  our  former  regrets  on  their 
subject,  losing  the  remembrance  of  their  defec 
tive  principles  and  thoughtless  conduct ;  without 
any  reasonable  ground  for  altering  our  opinion, 
any  pretence  for  entertaining  a  better  hope — we 
assume  that  they  are  happy.  We  reason  as  if 
we  believed  that  the  suffering  of  the  body  had 
purchased  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  as  if  it  had 
rendered  any  doubt  almost  criminal.     We  »eem 
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to  make  ourtehes  easy  on  the  fSUieflt  ground 
imaginable,  not  because  we  believe  their  hearts 
were  changed,  but  because  they  are  now  beyond 
all  possibiCty  of  change. 

But  surely  the  mere  oireumstanoe  of  death 
will  not  have  rendered  them  fit  for  that  heaven 
for  which  we  before  ftared  they  were  unfit  Far 
be  it  from  us,  indeed,  blind  and  sinful  as  we  are, 
to  pass  sentence  upon  themt  to  pass  sentence 
upon  an^.  We  dare  not  venture  to  pronounce 
what  may  have  passed  between  God  and  their 
souls,  even  at  the  last  hour.  We  know  that  in- 
finite mercy  is  not  restricted  to  times  or  seasons; 
to  an  early  or  a  late  repentance :  we  know  not 
but  in  that  little  interval  their  peace  was  made, 
their  pardon  muted,  through  the  atoning  bk)od, 
and  powerful  intercession  of  their  Redeemer. 
Nor  should  we  too  scrupulously  pry  into  the 
state  of  others,  never,  indeed,  except  to  benefit 
them  or  ourselves ;  we  should  rather  imitate  the 
ezamplojof  Christ,  who  at  once  gave  an  admira- 
ble lesson  of  meekness  and  charitable  judgment, 
when  avoiding  an  answer  which  might  have 
led  to  fruitless  discussion,  he  gave  a  reproof  un- 
der the  shape  of  an  ezhortatfon.  In  reply  to  the 
inquiry,  *•  Are  there  few  that  be  saved,*  he  thus 
chocked  vain  curiosity — *  Strive  (yon)  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  irate.*  On  another  occasion,  in 
the  same  spirit,  he  corrected  inqusitiveness,  not 
by  an  answer,  but  by  an  interrogation  and  a 
precept — *  What  is  tuit  to  thee  7  Follow  thou 
me.* 

But  where  there  is  string  ground  to  appre- 
hend  that  the  contrary  nuy  have  been  the  case, 
it  is  very  dangerous  to  pronounce  peremptorily 
on  the  safbty  of  the  dead.  Because  if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  fuDy  persuaded  that  the^  are  en- 
tered upon  a  state  of  happiness,  it  wiQ  natu- 
rally and  fiitally  tempt  us  to  lower  our  own 
standard.  If  we  are  ready  to  oondude  that  they 
'  are  now  in  a  state  of  glory  whose  principles  we 
believed  to  be  incorrect,  whose  practice,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  we  know  to  have  been  negligent, 
who,  without  our  indulging  a  censorious  or  a 
presnmptuous  spirit,  we  thought  lived  in  a  state 
of  mind,  and  a  course  of  habits,  not  only  far 
from  ri^ht,  but  even  avowedly  inferior  to  our 
own ;  will  not  this  lead  to  the  conclnsion,  either 
that  wo  ourselves,  standing  on  so  much  higher 
ground,  are  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  grace, 
or  that  a  much  lower  than  ours  may  be  a  state 
of  safety  ?  And  will  not  such  a  belief  tend  to 
slaeken  our  endeavours,  and  to  lower  our  tone, 
both  of  faith  and  practice  ? 

By  this  conclusion  we  contradict  the  affect- 
ing assertion  of  a  very  sublime  poet, 

Vor  Of  they  sicken  and  fbr  iii  they  die. 

For  while  we  are  thus  taking  and  giving  false 
comfort,  our  fViend  as  to  us  will  have  died  in 
vain.  Instead  of  his  death  having  operated  as 
a  warning  voico,  to  rouse  us  to  a  more  animated 
piety,  it  will  be  rather  likely  to  loll  us  into  a 
dangerous  security.  If  our  afibction  has  so 
blinded  our  judgment,  we  shall  by  a  false  can- 
dour to  another,  sink  into  a  false  peace  ourselves. 

It  will  be  a  wounding  circumstance  to  the 
feelings  of  surviving  friendship,  to  see  a  person 
of  IcxMe  habits,  whom  though  we  love,  yet  we 

Vol.  I. 


feared  to  admonish,  and  that  because  we  lovet 
him ;  fbr  whom,  though  we  saw  his  danger,  ye* 
perhaps  we  neglected  to  pray;  to  see  him 
brought  to  that  ultimate  and  fixed  state  in  which 
admonition  is  impossible,  in  which  prayer  is  not 
only  firuitless,  but  unlawfhl. 

Another  distressing  circumstance  frequently 
occurs.  We  meet  with  affectionate  but  irreli. 
gions  parents,  who  though  kind  and  perhaps 
amiable,  have  neither  lived  themselves,  nor  edu- 
cated  their  fkmilies  in  Christian  principles,  nor 
in  habiu  of  Christian  piety.  A  child  at  the 
age  of  maturity  dies.  Deep  is  the  afHiction  of 
the  doting  paref  t  The  world  is  a  blank.  He 
looks  round  for  comfort  where  he  has  been  ac 
customed  to  h)ok  fi)r  it  among  his  friends.  He 
finds  it  not  He  looks  up  for  it  where  he  has 
not  been  accustomed  to  seek  it.  Neither  his 
heart  nor  his  treasure  has  been  laid  up  in  nea- 
ven.  Yet  a  paroxysm,  of  what  may  be  termed 
natural  devotion,  gives  to  his  grief  an  air  of 
piety.  The  first  cry  of  anguish  is  commonly 
religious. 

The  lamented  object  perhaps,  through  utter 
ignorance  of  the  awful  gulf  which  was  opening 
to  receive  him,  added  to  a  tranquil  temper, 
might  have  expired  without  evincing  any  great 
distress,  and  his  happy  death  is  industriously 
proclaimed  through  the  neighbourhood,  arnl  the 
mournmg  parents  have  only  to  wish  that  their 
latter  end  may  be  like  his.  They  chdtt  at  once 
their  sorrow  and  their  souls,  with  the  sooth i no 
notion  that  they  shall  soon  meet  their  beloved 
child  in  Heaven.  Of  this  they  persuade  them 
selves  as  firmly  and  as  fondly,  as  if  both  thej 
and  the  object  of  their  grief  OAd  been  living  ii 
the  way  which  leads  thither.  Oh,  for  that  un 
bought  treasure,  a  sincere,  a  real  friend,  whi 
might  lay  hold  on  the  propitious  moment !  Whci 
the  heart  is  softened  by^  sorrow,  it  might  possi 
bly,  if  ever,  be  led  to  its  true  remedy.  Thii. 
would  indeed  be  a  more  unequivocal,  becausci 
more  painful  act  of  friendship  than  pouring  in 
the  lulling  opiate  of  false  consolation,  which  wo 
are  too  ready  to  administer,  because  it  saves  our 
own  fbelings,  while  it  sooths,  without  healing, 
those  of  the  mourner. 

But  perhaps  the  integrity  of  the  fViend  con- 
quers his  timidity.  Alas !  he  is  honestly  explicit 
to  unattending  or  to  offended  ears.  They  refuse 
to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer.  But  if  the 
mourners  will  not  endure  the  voice  of  exhorta- 
tion now,  while  there  is  hope,  how  will  they  en- 
dure the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet  when  hope  is 
at  an  end  )  If  they  will  not  bear  the  gentle 
whisper  of  friendship,  how  will  they  bear  the 
voice  of  the  accusinsr  angel,  the  terrible  sentence 
of  the  incensed  Judge  7  If  private  reproof  be 
intolerable,  how  will  they  stand  the  being  made 
a  spectacle  to  angels  apd  to  men,  even  to  the 
whole  assembled  universe,  to  the  whole  creation 
of  God? 

But  instead  of  converting  the  friendly  worn- 
ing  to  their  eternal  benefit,  they  are  probably 
wholly  bent  on  Uieir  own  vindication.  Still  their 
character  is  dearer  to  them  than  their  soul. 
•  We  never,*  say  they,  •  were  any  man*s  eneray.' 
Yes — you  have  been  the  enemy  of  all  to  whom 
you  have  given  a  bad  example.  You  have  espe- 
cially been  the  enemy  to  your  children  in  whum 
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you  have  implmted  no  christian  principleB. 
Still  they  insiBt  with  the  prophet  that  *  there  ia 
no  iniquity  in  them  that  can  be  called  iniquity.* 
*  We  have  wronged  no  one,*  say  they,  *  we  have 
given  to  every  one  his  doe.  We  have  done  our 
duty.*  Your  first  daty  was  to  God.  You  have 
robbed  your  Maker  of  the  service  doe  to  Him. 
You  have  robbed  your  Redeemer  of  the  souls 
he  died  to  save.  You  have  robbed  your  own 
soul  and  too  probably  the  souls  of  those  whom 
you  have  so  wretchedly  educated,  of  eternal  hap- 
plness. 

Thus  the  flashes  of  religion  which  darted  in 
upon  their  conscience  in  the  fi|^  burst  of  sor- 
row, too  frequently  die  away ;  they  expire  be. 
ibre  the  grief  which  kindled  them.  They  resort 
again  to  their  old  resource,  the  world,  which  if 
it  cannot  soon  heal  their  sorrow,  at  least  soon 
diverts  it 

To  shut  our  eyes  upon  death  as  an  obiect  of 
terror  or  of  hope,  and  to  consider  it  only  as  a 
release  or  an  extinction,  is  viewing  it  under  a 
character  which  is  not  its  own.  But  to  get  rid 
of  the  idea  at  nnj  rate,  and  then  boast  that  we 
do  not  fear  the  thmg  we  do  not  think  of  is  not 
difficult  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  think  of  it  with, 
out  alarm  if  we  do  not  include  its  consequences. 
But  to  him  who  frequently  repeats,  not  me. 
chanically,  but  devoutly,  *■  we  know  that  thou 
shalt  come  to  be  our  Judge,*  death  cannot  be  a 
matter  o€  indifference. 

Another  cause  of  these  happy  deaths  is  that 
many  think  salvation  a  slight  thing,  that  heaven 
is  cheaply  obtained,  that  a  mercifulGrod  is  easily 
pleased,  that  we  are  Christians,  and  that  mercy 
comes  of  course  to  those  who  have  always  pro- 
fessed to  believe  that  Christ  died  to  purchase  it 
for  them.  This  notion  of  God  being  more  mer- 
ciful than  he  has  any  where  declar^  himself  to 
be,  instead  of  inspiring  them  with  more  grati- 
tude  to  him,  inspires  more  confidence  in  them- 
selves. This  corrupt  faith  generates  a  corrupt 
morality.  It  leads  to  this  strange  consequence, 
not  to  make  them  love  God  better,  but  to  ven- 
ture  on  offending  him  more.  ^ 

'  People  talk  as  if  the  act  of  death  made  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  nature,  as  well  as  in  the 
condition  of  man.  Death  is  the  vehicle  to  ano- 
ther  state  of  being,  but  possesses  no  power  to 
qualify  us  for  that  state.  In  conveying  us  to  a 
new  world  it  does  not  give  us  a  new  heart  It 
puts  the  unalterable  stamp  of  decision  on  the 
character,  but  does  not  transform  it  into  a  cha- 
racter diametrically  opposite. 

Our  affections  themselves  will  be  rather  raised 
than  altered.  Their  tendencies  will  be  the  same, 
though  their  advancement  will  be  incomparably 
higher.  They  wiU  be  exalted  in  their  degree, 
but  not  changed  in  their  nature.  They  wUl  be 
purified  from  all  earthly  mixtures,  cleaniBed  from 
all  human  poQutions,  the  principle  will  be  clear- 
ed  from  its  imperfections,  but  it  will  not  biecome 
another  principle.  He  that  b  unholy  will  not 
DC  made  holy  by  death.  The  heart  will  not  have 
a  new  object  to  seek,  but  will  be  directed  more 
tatensely  to  the  same  object 

They  who  love  God  here  will  love  him  far 
aiore  m  heaven,  because  they  will  know  him 
^  better.  There  he  will  reign  without  a  com- 
letitor.  They  who  served  him  here  in  sincerity 


will  there  serve  him  in  perfection.  If  *  the  pure 
in  heart  shall  see  God,*  let  us  remember  that 
this  purity  is  not  to  be  contracted  after  we  have 
been  admitted  to  its  remuneration.  The  beati- 
tude  is  pledged  as  a  reward  for  the  purity,  not 
as  a  qualification  for  it  Purity  will  be  subli- 
mated in  heaven,  but  wilt  not  begin  to  be  pro- 
duced there.  It  is  to  be  acquired  by  passing 
through  the  refiner*s  fire  here,  not  through  the 
penal  and  expiatory  fire  which  human  ingenuity 
devised  to  purge  offending  man 

Prom  the  fbul  deeds  done  in  hii  days  of  nature. 

The  extricated  spirit  will  be  separated  from  the 
feculence  of  all  that  belongs  to  sin,  to  sensts,  to 
self.  We  shall  indeed  find  ourselves  new,  bt 
cause  spiritualiied  beings ;  but  if  the  cast  of  the 
mind  were  not  in  a  great  measure  the  same, 
how  should  we  retain  our  identity  ?  The  soul 
will  there  become  that  which  it  her»  desired  tc 
be,  that  which  it  mourned  because  it  was  so  &r 
from  being.  It  will  haye  obtained  that  complete 
victory  over  its  corruptions  which  it  here  only 
desired,  which  it  here  only  struggled  to  obtain. 

Here  our  love  of  spiritual  things  is  superin- 
duced,  there  it  will  be  our  natural  frame.  The 
impression  of  God  on  our  hearts  wiU  be  stamped 
deeper,  but  it  will  not  be  a  different  impressioiL 
Our  obedience  will  be  more  voluntary,  because 
there  will  be  no  rival  propensities  to  obstruct  it 
It  will  be  more  entire,  because  it  will  havt;  to 
struggle  with  no  counteracting  fiirce. — Here  we 
sincerely  though  imperfectly  love  the  law  of 
God,  even  though  it  controuls  our  perverse  will, 
though  it  contradicts  our  corruptions.  There 
our  love  will  be  complete,  because  our  will  will 
retain  no  perverseness,  and  our  corruptions  will 
be  done  away. 

Repentance,  precious  at  all  seasons,  in  the 
season  of  health  is  noble.  It  is  a  generous  prin-  ' 
ciple  when  it  overtakes  us  surrounded  with  the 
prosperities  of  life,  when  it  is  not  put  off"  till  dis- 
tress  drives  us  to  it  Seriousness  of  spirit  is 
most  acceptable  to  God  when  danger  b  out  of 
sight,  preparations  for  death  when  disath  appears 
to  be  at  a  distance. 

Virtue  and  piety  are  founded  'on  the  nature 
of  things,  on  the  laws  of  God,  not  on  any  vicis- 
situdes in  human  circumstances.  Irreligion, 
folly,  and  vice,  are  just  as  unreasonable  in  the 
meridian  of  life  as  at  the  approach  of  death. 
They  strike  us  diffi)rently  but  they  always  re- 
tain their  own  character.  Every  argument 
against  an  irreligious  death  is  equally  cogent 
against  an  irreligious  life.  Piety  and  penitence 
may  be  quickened  by  the  near  yiew  of  death, 
but  the  reasons  for  practising  them  are  not 
fi>unded  on  its  nearness.  Death  may  stimulate 
our  fears  for  the  consequences  of  vice,  but  fhr- 
nishes  no  motive  for  avoiding  it,  which  Chris- 
tianity had  not  taught  before.  The  necessity 
of  reUgion  is  as  urgent  now  as  it  will  be  «ben 
we  are  dying.  It  may  not  appear  so,  but  tbo 
reality  of  a  thio^  does  not  depend  on  appear- 
ances. Besides,  if  the  necessity  of  being  reli. 
gious  depended  on  the  approach  of  death,  what 
moment  of  our  lives  is  there,  in  which  we  hare 
any  security  against  it  7  In  every  point  of  view 
therefore,  the  same  necessity  for  being  religioos 
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•tiUsists  when  we  are  in  Ml  health  as  when  we 
are  about  to  die. 

We  may  then  fairly  arrive  at  thb  coneluBion, 
that  there  is  no  happy  death  bat  that  which  con- 
ducts to  a  happy  immortality : — ^No  joy  in  pat- 
ting off  the  body,  if  we  have  not  put  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ; — ^No  consolation  in  escaping  from 
the  miseries  of  time,  till  we  have  obtained  a  well 
grounded  hope  of  a  blessed  eternity. 


And  daller  would  he  be  than  the  flit  weed 
That  rote  itielf  at  ease  on  Lethe's  wharf, 

were  he  left  to  batten  undisturbed,  in  peacofii 
security,  on  the  unwholesome  pastures  of  rank 
prosperity.  The  thick  exhalations  drawn  up 
from  this  gross  soil  render  the  atmosphere  sc 
heavy  as  to  obstruct  the  ascent  of  piety,  her 
flagging  pinions  are  kept  down  by  the  influence 
of  this  moist  vapour;  she  is  prevented  froia 
soaring, 


-to  live  insi^red 


CHAP.  XX. 

On  th€  Suffering$  of  Good  Men. 

Aftliotion  is  the  school  in  which  great  vir- 
tues are  acquired,  in  which  great  characters  are 
formed.  It  is  a  kind  of  moral  Gymnasium,  in 
which  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  trained  to 
robust  exercise,  hardy  exertion,  and  severe 
eonflict. 

We  do  not  hear  of  martial  heroes  in  *  the  calm 
and  piping  time  of  peace,*  nor  of  the  most  emi- 
nent saints  in  the  quiet  and  unmolested  periods 
of  ecclesiastical  history.  We  are  far  from  deny- 
ing that  the  principle  of  courage  in  the  warrior, 
or  of  piety  in  the  saint  continues  to  subsist,  ready 
to  be  brought  into  action  when  perils  beset  the 
country  or  trials  assail  the  church ;  but  it  must 
be  allowed  that  in  long  periods  of  inaction,  both 
are  liable  to  decay. 

The  Christian,  in  our  comparatively  tranquil 
day,  is  happily  exempt  from  the  triaus  and  the 
terrors  which  the  annals  of  persecution  record. 
Thanks  to  the  establishment  of  a  pure  Chris- 
tianity in  the  church,  thanks  to  the  infusion  of 
the  same  pure  principle  into  our  laws,  and  to  the 
mild  and  tolerating  spirit  of  both — a  man  is  so 
far  from  being  liable  to  pains  and  penalties  for 
his  attachment  to  his  religion,  that  he  is  pro- 
tected in  its  exercise ;  and  were  certain  existing 
statutes  enforced,  he  would  even  incur  penalties 
for  his  violation  of  religious  duties,  rather  than 
for  his  observance  of  them.* 

Yet  still  the  Christian  is  not  exempt  fVom  his 
individual,  his  appropriate,  his  undefined  trials. 
We  refer  not  merely  to  those  *  cruel  mockinsfs,* 
which  the  acute  sensibility  of  the  apostle  led  him 
to  rank  in  the  same  eatuogue  with  bonds,  im 
prisonments,  exile  and  martyrdom  itself.  We 
allude  not  altogether  to  those  misrepresentations 
and  calumnies  to  which  the  xealous  Christian  is 
peculiarly  liable ;  nor  exclusively  to  those  diffi- 
culties to  which  his  very  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples he  professes,  must  necessarily  subject 
him  ;  nor  entirely  to  those  occasional  saorinoes 
of  credit,  of  advancement,  of  popular  applause^ 
to  which  his  refusing  to  sail  with  the  tide  of 
popular  opinion  may  compel  him ;  nor  solely  to 
the  disadvantages  whieh  under  certain  circum- 
stances his  not  preferring  expediency  to  princi- 
ple may  expose  him.  But  the  truly  good  man 
IS  n*t  only  oflen  called  to  struggle  with  trials  of 
lari^e  dimensions,  with  exigencies  of  obvious 
difficulty,  but  to  encounter  others  which  are 
better  understood  than  defined. 

•  We  allude  to  the  laws  against  swearinri  attending 
public  worship,  &c 


In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air. 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot 
Which  men  call  earth. 

The  pampered  Christian  thus  continually  gra* 
vitating  to  me  earth,  would  have  his  heart  s<Nely 
bent  to 

Strive  to  keep  ap  a  fk-ail  and  feverish  being, 
Unmindful  of  the  crown  religion  gives. 
After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  servants. 

It  is  an  unspeakable  blessing  that  no  events 
are  lefl  to  the  choice  of  beings,  who  from  their 
blindness  would  seldom  fail  to  choose  amiss. 
Were  circumstances  at  our  own  disposal  we 
should  allot  ourselves  nothing  but  ease  and  suc- 
cess, but  riches  and  fame,  but  protracted  youth, 
peroetual  health,  unvaried  happiness. 

All  this  as  it  would  not  be  very  unnatural,  so 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  very  wrong,  for  beings- 
who  were  always  to  live  on  earth.  But  for  be. 
ings  who  are  placed  here  in  a  state  of  trial  and 
not  established  in  their  final  home,  whose  con 
dition  in  eternity  depends  on  the  use  tiiey  make 
of  time,  nothing  would  be  more  dangerous  than 
such  a  power,  nothing  more  fatal  than  the  con- 
sequences  to  which  such  a  power  would  lead. 

If  a  surgeon  were  to  put  in  the  hand  of  a 
wounded  patient  the  probe  or  the  lancet,  with 
how  much  false  tenderness  would  he  treat  him- 
self!  How  skin-deep  would  be  the  examina- 
tion,  how  slight  the  incision!  The  patient 
wocdd  escape  the  pain,  but  the  wound  might 
prove  mortal.  The  practitioner  therefore  wisely 
uses  his  instruments  himself.  He  goes  deep 
perhape,  but  not  deeper  than  the  ease  demands. 
The  pain  may  be  acute  but  the  life  is  preserved. 

Thus  He  in  whose  hands  we  are,  is  too  good, 
and  loves  us  too  well  to  trust  us  with  ourselves. 
He  knows  that  we  will  not  contradict  our  own 
inclinations,  that  we  will  not  impose  on  ourselves 
any  thing  unpleasant,  that  we  will  not  inflict  on 
ourselves  any  voluntary  pain,  however  neceesaxy 
the  infliction,  however  salutary  the  effect  God 
graciously  does  this  for  us  himself,  or  he  knows 
It  would  never  be  done. 

A  Christian  is  liable  to  the  same  sorrows  and 
sufferings  with  other  men :  he  has  no  where 
any  promise  of  immunity  from  the  troubles  of 
life,  but  he  has  a  merciful  promise  of  support 
under  them.  He  considers  them  in  another 
view,  he  bears  them  with  another  spirit,  he  im 
proves  them  to  other  purposes  than  those  whose 
views  are  bounded  by  this  world.  Whatever 
may  be  the  instruments  of  his  sufferings,  whether 
sickness,  losses,  calumnies,  persecutions,  he 
knows  that  it  proceeds  from  Giod  ;  all  means  are 
mi  instruments.  All  inferior  causes  operate  bv 
HIS  directing  hand. 
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We  said  that  a  Ohristian  ia  liable  to  the  same 
sufferings  with  other  men.  Might  we  not  re- 
peat  what  we  have  before  said,  that  his  very 
Christian  profession  is  often  the  cause  of  his 
sufferings  7  They  are  tl^  badge  of  his  diseiple- 
fhip,  the  evidences  of  his  Fauer^s  love ;  they 
.  are  at  once  the  marks  of  God*s  favour,  and  the 
materials  of  his  own  future  happiness. 

What  were  the  arguments  of  worldly  advan- 
tage held  out  through  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, to  induce  the  world  to  embrace  the  religion 
it  taught  ?  What  was  the  condition  of  St  Faurs 
introduction  to  Christianity  ?  It  was  not — I  wiU 
erown  him  with  honour  and  prosperity,  with 
dignity  and  pleasure,  but — I  will  show  him  how 
great  things  he  must  suffer  for  my  name*s  sake.* 
What  were  the  virtues  which  Christ  chiefly 
taught  in  his  discourses  7  What  were  the  graces 
he  most  recommended  by^  his  example  7  Self- 
denial,  mortification,  patience,  long-sufiering, 
renouncing  ease  and  pleasure.  These  are  the 
marks  which  have  ever  since  its  first  appearance, 
disthiguished  Christianity  from  all  the  religions 
in  the  world,  and  on  that  account  evidently  prove 
its  divine  original.  Ease,  splendour,  external 
prosperity,  conquest,  made  no  pert  of  its  este- 
blishment  Other  empires  have  been  fininded 
in  the  blood  of  the  vanquished.— 4he  dominion 
of  Christ  was  founded  in  his  own  blood.  Most 
of  the  beatitudes  which  infinite  compassion  pro- 
nounced, have  the  sorrows  of  earto  for  their 
subject,  but  the  joys  of  heaven  for  their  com- 
pletion. 

To  establish  this  religion  in  the  world,  the 
Almighty,  as  his  own  word  assures  us,  subverted 
kingdoms  and  altered  the  face  of  nations.  '  For 
thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,*  (by  bis  prophet 
Haggai)  *yet  once,  it  is  a  little  while,  and  I  will 
shake  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea 
and  the  dry  land ;  and  I  will  shake  all  nations, 
and  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come.'  Could 
a  religion,  the  kingdom  of  which  was  to  be 
founded  by  such  awful  means,  be  established,  be 
perpetuated,  without  involving  the  sufferings  of 
Its  subjects. 

If  the  Christian  course  had  been  meant  for  a 
path  of  roses,  would  the  life  of  the  author  of 
Christianity  have  been  a  path  strewed  with 
thorns  7  *  He  made  for  us,*  says  bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor, '  a  covenant  of  sufferings,  his  very  pro- 
mises were  sufferings ;  his  rewards  were  sutot- 
ings,  and  his  arguments  to  invite  men  to  follow 
him  were  only  tdEon  from  sufferings  in  this  life, 
and  the  reward  of  sufiforings  hereafter. 

But  if  no  prince  but  the  rrinoe  of  Peace  ever 
set  out  with  the  proclamation  of  the  reversionary 
nature  of  his  empire — if  no  other  king,  to  allay 
avarice  and  checa  ambition,  ever  invited  sub- 
jects by  the  unallurin^  declaration  that  *his 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world* — ^if  none  other 
ever  declared  that  it  was  not  dignity  or  honours, 
valour  or  talents  that  made  Uiem  *  worthy  of 
him,*  but  *  taking  up  the  cross* — if  no  other  ever 
made  the  sorrows  which  would  attend  his  fol- 
lowers a  motive  for  their  attachment-^yet  no 
ether  ever  had  the  goodness  to  promise,  or  the 
power  to  make  his  promise  good,  that  he  would 
give  •  rest  to  the  heavy  laden.*  Other  sovereigns 
have  •  overcome  the  world*  for  their  own  ambi- 
tion, but  none  besides  ever  thought  of  making  , 


,  the  '  tribulation'  which  should  be  the  effoct  of 
that  conquest,  a  ground  for  animating  the  fidelity 
of  his  followers — ever  thought  of  bidding  them 

*  be  of  good  cheer,*  because  ne  had  overcome  the 
world  in  a  sense  which  was  to  make  his  subjects 
lose  all  hope  of  rising  in  it 

The  apostle  to  the  Philippians  enumerated  it 
amonff  tne  honours  and  distinctions  prepared 
for  his  moet  favoured  converts,  not  only  that 

*  they  should  believe  in  Christ,*  but  that  they 
should  else  *  suffer  for  him.*  Any  other  religion 
would  have  made  use  of  such  a  promise  as  an 
argument  to  deter,  not  to  attract.  That  a  reli- 
gion should  flourish  the  more  under  such  dis- 
couraging invitations,  with  the  threat  of  even 
degrading  circumstances  and  absolute  losses,  is 
an  unanswerable  evidence  that  it  was  of  no  hu- 
man origin. 

It  is  among  the  mercies  of  God,  that  he 
strengthens  the  virtues  of  his  servants  by  hard- 
eniug  them  under  the  cold  and  bracing  clioMte 
of  aaverse  fortune,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
languish  under  the  shining  but  withering  sun 
of  unclouded  prosperity.  When  they  cannot  be 
attracted  to  him  by  gentler  influences,  he  sends 
these  salutary  storms  and  tempests,  which  purify 
while  they  akrm.  Our  gracious  Father  knows 
that  eternity  is  long  enough  for  bis  children  to 
be  happy  in. 

The  character  of  Christianity  may  be  seen  br 
the  very  images  of  military  conflict,  under  whidh 
the  Scriptures  so  flrequentfy  exhibit  it  Sufibring 
is  the  initiation  into  a  Christian*s  calling.  It  is 
his  education  for  heaven.  Shall  the  scholar  re- 
bel at  the  discipline  which  is  to  fit  him  for  his 
profession ;  or  the  soldier  at  the  exercise  whieh 
is  to  qualify  him  for  victory  7 

But  the  Christian's  trials  do  not  all  spring 
fi-om  without.  He  would  think  them  oompara- 
tively  easy,  had  he  only  the  opposition  of  men 
to  stroggte  against,  or  even  the  severer  dispen- 
sations of  G^  to  sustain.  If  he  haa  a  confliet 
with  the  world,  he  has  a  harder  conflict  with  sin. 
His  bosom  foe  is  his  most  unyielding  enemy : 

Ris  warfare  is  witbii;,  there  aniktiguad 
His  fervent  spirit  labours. 

This  it  is  which  makes  his  other  trials  heavy, 
which  makes  his  poweV  of  sustaining  them  weak, 
which  renders  his  conquest  over  them  slow  and 
inconclusive;  which  too  often  solicits  him  is 
oppose  interest  to  duty,  indolence  to  resistance, 
and  self-indulgence  to  victory. 

This  world  is  the  stage  on  which  w<H'kUy  men 
more  exclusively  act,  anid  the  things  of  the  world, 
and  the  applanse  of  the  world,  are  the  rewards 
which  they  propose  to  themedvee.  These  they 
often  attain— with  these  tfaey  are  satisfied.  Thej 
aim  at  no  higher  end,  and  of  their  aim  they  are 
not  disappointed.  But  let  not  the  Christian  re- 
pine at  the  success  of  those  wboee  motives  he 
reiects,  whose  practices  be  dares  not  adopt, 
whose  ends  be  deprecates.  If  be  feel  any  du- 
position  to  murmur  when  he  sees  the  irreligioos 
in  great  prosperity,  let  him  ask  himself  if  he 
woiild  tread  their  path  to  attain  their  end — if  be 
would  do  their  work  to  obtain  their  warn  7  He 
knows  he  would  not  Let  him  then  cheerfully 
leave  them  to  scramble  for  the  prizes,  and  iostJe 
for  the  places,  which  the  world  temptinfly  nolde 
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•at,  bat  wliioh  1m  will  not  paitbtm  at  the 
world's  price. 

Contolt  the  ptfe  of  history,  and  obeerre,  not 
only  if  the  best  men  have  been  the  most  sao- 
eessfoJ,  hot  efen  if  they  have  not  often  eminent- 
ly fiiiled  in  great  enterpriies,  andertaken  per- 
haps  on  the  parest  principles;  while  onworthy 
mstroments  have  been  often  employed^  not  only 
to  prodooe  danfferoos  rerolations,  bat  to  bring 
iUwnt  erents  mtimately  tending  to  the  pablio 
benefit ;  enternriies  in  which  good  men  ftared 
to  engage,  which  perhaps  they  were  not  com- 
petent to  eflbct,  or  in  effiscting  which  they  might 
haYO  wonnded  their  oonsoienoe  and  endangered 
their  sools. 

Good  causae  are  not  always  oondoeted  by 
good  men.  A  good  caose  may  be  oonnnected 
with  something  that  is  not  good,  with  party  for 
instance.  Party  often  does  that  for  Turtae, 
which  rirtoe  is  not  aUe  to^do  for  herself;  and 
thos  the  right  caose  is  promoted  and  efiected  by 
some  snbordinate,  even  by  some  wrong  motito. 
A  worldly  man,  connecting  himself  with  a  re- 
ligions caose,  ffi?es  it  that  importance  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  which  neither  its  own  recti- 
tode,  nor  that  of  its  religioas  sopporters  had 
been  able  to  gi?e  it  Nay  the  very  piety  of  its 
adfocates  for  worldly  men  alwaTS  oonntct 
piety  with  improdence— had  broofht  the  wis- 
dom, or  at  least  the  sjpediewy  of  the  eanse  into 
suspicion,  and  it  is  at  hwt  carried  by  a  means 
foreign  to  itsel£  The  character  of  the  caose 
most  be  lowered,  we  had  almost  said,  it  most  in 
a  certain  degree  be  deteriorated,  to  soit  the 

Sneral  taste,  eren  to  obtain  the  apfMrobation  of 
It  moltitode  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended. 

How  long,  as  we  hate  had  occasioo  to  ob- 
senre  in  another  eonneifcon,  had  the  world 
groaned  under  the  most  tremendoos  engine 
which  superstition  and  despotism,  in  dreadful 
•onAderation,  ever  contrived  to  fiwce  the  con- 
sciences,  and  torture  the  bodies  of  men ;  where 
racks  were  used  for  persuasian,  and  flames  fbr 
argaments !  The  best  of  men  fbr  ages  have 
been  mooming  under  this  dread  tribunal,  with- 
oot  being  competent  to  effect  ite  oferthrow ;  the 
worst  of  men  have  been  abb  to  accomplish  it 
with  a  word« — It  is  a  humiliating  lesson  nr  good 
men,  when  thev  thus  see  how  entirdy  instru- 
mentaUty  may  be  separated  fhim  personal  rirtoe. 

We  still  hh  into  the  error  of  which  the  pto- 

etso  long  ago  complained,  *we  call  the  prood 
py,*  and  the  wicked  fortunate,  and  oar  hearts 
are  too  apt  to  rise  at  theb  sodbibsis.  We  pre- 
tend indeed  that  ther  rise  with  indigaation ;  but 
is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  with  thb  indignation 
is  mixed  a  little  enfy,  a  little  rebellion  against 
God  ?  We  murmor,  thoogh  we  Imow  that  wbm 
the  instroment  has  finished  his  work,  die  dirine 
employer  throws  him  by,  cote  him  oA^  leto  him 
oerish. 

But  you  enfy  him  in  the  midst  of  that  work, 
to  acoomplish  whieh  be  has  sacrificed  every 
principle  of  jostiee,  troth,  and  mercy.  Is  this 
a  man  to  be  envied?  Is  this  a  prosperity  to  be 
pod|^d7  Would  you  incnr  the  penalties  of  that 
bappioess  at  which  jrou  are  not  ashamed  to 
murmur  7 

Out  is  it  happiness  to  commit  sin,  to  be  ab- 
korred  bj  good  men,  to  ofibod  God,  to  roin  bis 


own  soul  7  Do  you  really  consider  a  temporary 
sucoess  a  recompence  for  deeds  which  will  en* 
sure  eternal  woe  to  the  perpetrator  7  Is  the  sac* 
cessfhl  bad  man  happy  7  Of  what  materials 
then  is  h^piness  roads  up  7  Is  it  composed  of  a 
disturbed  mind  and  an  unquiet  conscience? 
Are  doubt  and  difficulty,  are  terror  and  appre- 
hension, are  distrust  and  suspicion,  felicities  for 
whieh  a  Christian  would  renounce  his  peace, 
would  displease  his  Maker,  would  risk  his  soul  7 
— ^Think  of  the  hidden  vulture  that  feeds  on  the 
ritals  of  successful  wickedness,  and  your  repin- 
ings,  your  envy,  if  you  are  so  unhappy  as  to  feel 
envy,  will  cease.  YoOr  indignation  will  be  con- 
verted into  compassion,  your  execrations  into 
prayer* 

But  if  he  foel  neither  the  scourffc  of  conscience 
nor  the  sting  of  remorse,  pity  him  the  more. 
Pity  him  fbr  the  very  want  of  that  addition  to 
his  unhappiness:  fbr  if  he  added  to  his  miseries 
that  of  anticipating  his  punishment,  he  might 
be  led  by  repentance  to  avoid  it  Can  you 
reckon  the  blinding  the  eyes  and  the  hardening 
his  heart,  any  part  of  liis  happiness  7  Tbb 
opinion,  however,  vou  pracdcally  adopt,  when- 
ever  you  grudge  the  propensity  of  the  wicked. 
God,  bv  delaying  the  punishment  of  bad  men, 
for  which  we  are  so  impatient,  may  have  de- 
signs of  mercy  of  wliich  we  know  nothing;^ 
mercy  perhaps  to  them,  or  if  not  to  them,  yet 
mercy  to  those  who  are  suffering  by  them,  and 
whom  he  intends  b^  these  bad  instrumente  to 
punish,  and  by  punishing,  eventually  to  save: 

There  is  another  sentiment  which  prosperous 
vrickedness  excites  in  certein  minds ;  that  is 
almost  more  preposterous  than  envy  itself,— 
and  that  is  respect ;  but  this  fteling  is  never 
raised  unless  both  the  wickedness  and  the  pros* 
perity^  be  on  a  grand  scale. 

Thb  sentiment  also  is  founded  in  secret  im- 
piety, in  the  belief  either  that  God  does  not 
govern  human  afiairs,  or  that  the  motives  of 
action  are  not  regarded  by  him,  or  that  pros- 
parity  is  a  certain  proof  of  his  favour,  or  that 
where  there  is  success  thete  must  be  worth. 
These  flatterers  however  forsake  the  prosperous 
with  their  good  fortune;  their  applause  is  with- 
held with  Uie  saccess  whieh  attracted  it  As 
they  were  governed  by  evente  in  their  admira- 
tion, so  evente  lead  them  to  withdraw  it 

But  in  this  admiration  there  is  a  bad  taste  as 
well  as  a  bad  principle.  If  ever  wickedness 
pretends  to  excite  anj^  idea  of  sublimity,  it  must 
be,  not  in  ite  elevauon  bat  ite  fall.  If  ever 
Cains  Marius  raises  any  such  sentiment,  it  is 
not  when  he  carried  the  world  before  him,  it  is 
not  in  his  seditious  and  Moody  triumphs  at 
Rome,  but  it  is  when  in  poverty  and  exile  hit 
intrepid  look  eansed  the  dagger  to  drop  fVom 
the  hand  of  the  execotloner }— it  is  when  sitting 
among  the  venerable  ruins  of  Carthage  he  en 
joined  a  desolation  so  congenial  to  his  own— 
i>iony8iiis,  in  the  ploiitude  of  arbitranr  power 
raises  our  unmixed  abhorrence.  We  detest 
the  oppressoc  of  the  people  while  he  contmued 
to  trample  on  them,  we  execrate  the  monster 
who  was  not  ashamed  to  sell  Plato  as  a  slave. 
If  ever  we  feel  any  thing  like  interest  on  this 
subject,  it  is  not  with  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse 
but  with  the  school-master  ofvorbth. 
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Bat  though  God  may  be  patient  with  triamph- 
"^uit  wickedness,  he  does  not  winker  connive  at 
It  Between  toing  permitted  and  sapported, 
between  being  employed  and  approved,  the  dis- 
tance is  wider  than  we  are  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge. Perhaps  *  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is 
not  yet  full.*  God  has  always  the  means  of 
punishment  as  well  as  of  pardon  in  his  own 
hands.  But  to  punish  just  at  the  moment  when 
we  would  hurl  the  bolt,  might  break  in  on  a 
scheme  of  Previdence  of  wide  extent  and  in- 
definite consequences.  *  They  have  drunk  their 
hemlock,*  says  a  fine  wril^,  'but  the  poison  does 
not  yet  work.*  Perhaps  the  convulsion  may  be 
the  more  terrible  for  the  delay*  Let  us  not  be  im- 
patient to  accomplish  a  sentence  which  infinite 
justice  sees  right  to  de^;  it  is  always  time 
enough  to  enter  into  hell.  Let  us  think  more 
of  restraining  our  own  vindictive  tempers,  than 
of  precipitating  their  destruction.  They  may 
yet  repent  of  their  crimes  they  are  perpetrating. 
God  may  still  by  some  scheme,  intricate,  iMad 
unintelligible  to  us,  pardon  the  sin  which  we 
think  exceeds  the  limits  even  of  his  mercy. 

But  we  contrive  to  make  revenge  itself  look 
tike  religion.  We  call  down  thunder  on  many 
a  head  under  pretence,  that  those  on  whom  we 
invoke  it  are  Grod*s  enemies,  when  perhaps  we 
invoke  it  because  they  are  ours. 

But  though  they  should  so  on  with  a  fuU 
tide  of  prosperity  to  the  end,  will  it  not  cure 
our  impatience  that  that  end  must  oome? — 
Will  it  not  satisfy  us  that  .they  must  die, 
that  they  must  oome  to  judgment?  Which 
is  to  be  envied,  the  Christian  who  dies  and  his 
oriof  sorrows  have  a  period,  or  he  who  closes  a 
prosperous  life  and  enters  on  a  miserable  eter- 
nity ?  The  one  has  nothing  to  fear  if  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Gospel  be  true,  the  other  nothing  to 
hope  if  they  be  not  false.  The  work  of  God 
must  be  a  fie,  heaven  a  fiible,  hell  an  invention, 
Defore  the  impenitent  sinner  can  be  safe.  Is 
that  man  to  be  envied  whose  security  depends  on 
their  falsehood  1  Is  the  other  to  be  pitied  whose 
hope  is  founded  on  their  reality  ?  Can  tliat  state 
be  happiness,  which  results  from  believing  that 
there  is  no  God,  no  future  reckoning  7  Can  that 
state  be  misery  which  consists  in  knowing  that 
there  is  both  7 

In  estimating  the  comparative  happiness  of 
good  and  bad  men,  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  of  all  the  calamities  which  can  be  inflicted 
or  suffered,  sin  is  the  greatest,  and  of  all  punish- 
ments insensibility  to  sin  is  the  heaviest  which 
the  wrath  of  God  inflicts  in  this  world  for  the 
commission  of  it  God  so  far  then  from  approv- 
ing  a  wicked  man,  because  he  suffers  him  to  go 
on  triumphantly,  seems  rather  by  allowing  him 
to  continue  his  smooth  and  prosperous  course, 
to  have  some  awful  destiny  in  store  for  him, 
which  will  not  perhaps  be  revealed  till  his  re- 
pentance is  too  late;  then  his  knowledge  of  God*8 
displeasure,  and  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
that  displeasure,  may  be  revealed  together,  may 
be  revealed  when  there  is  no  room  for  mercy. 

But  without  lookinpr  to  futurity — consulting 
only  the  present  condition  of  suffering  virtue,— 
if  we  put  the  inward  consolation  derived  from 
communion  with  God,  the  humble  confidence 
of  prayer,  the.  devout  trust  in  the  divine  protec- 


tion, supports  commonly  reserved  for  the  afflioU 
ed  Christian,  and  eminently  bestowed  in  hit 
greatest  exigence ;  if  we  pl^ce  these  feelings  in 
the  opposite  scale  with  all  that  unjnst  power 
ever  bestowed  or  guilty  wealth  possessed ;  we 
shall  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  on  which 
side  even  present  happiness  lies. 

With  a  mind  thus  fixed,  with  a  faith  thus 
firm,  one  great  object  so  absorbs  the  Christian, 
that  his  peace  is  not  tossed  about  with  the  things 
which  discompose  ordinary  men.  '  My  for* 
tune,*  may  he  say,  *  it  is  true,  is  shattered ;  but 
as  I  made  not '  fine  gold  mv  oonfidenee*  while 
I  possessed  it,  in  losing  it  I  have  not  lost  myselC 
I  leaned  not  on  power,  for  I  knew  its  instability* 
Had  prosperity  been  my  dependence,  my  sup. 
port  being  removed,  I  must  &11.* 

In  the  case  of  the  afilicted  Christian  you  la 
ment  perhaps  with  the  wifb  of  the  persecuted 
hero,  that  he  suffers  being  innocent  But  would 
it  extract  the  sting  from  suffi9ring,  were  guilt 
added  to  it !  Out  of  two  worlds  to  &ve  all  sor- 
row in  this  and  no  hope  in  the  next  would  be 
indeed  intolerable.  Would  ^ou  have  him  pur* 
chase  a  reprieve  from  suffering  by  sinful  com* 
pliances  7  Think  how  ease  would  be  deftrc^ei* 
by  the  price  paid  for  it  I  For  how  short  a  tunm 
he  would  enjoy  it,  even  if  it  were  not  bought  at 
the  expence  of  his  soul ! 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  say  that  sufiering 
is  the  reoompence  of  virtue,  and  yet  it  may  with 
truth  be  asserted  that  the  capacity  for  enjoying, 
ing  the  reward  of  virtue  is  enlarged  by  suffering, 
and  thus  it  becomes  not  only  Hm  instrumotit  of 
promoting  virtue,  but  the  instrument  of  reward- 
ing it  Besides,  God  chooses  for  the  confirnuu 
tion  of  our  faith,  as  well  as  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  hu  gracious  plans,  to  reserve  in  his  own 
hand  this  most  striking  proof  of  a  future  retri- 
bution.  To  suppose  that  he  cannot  ultimately 
recompense  his  virtuous  afflicted  children,  is  to 
believe  him  less  powerfhl  than  an  earthly  &- 
ther ;  to  suppose  that  he  will  not  is  to  believe 
him  less  merciful. 

Great  trials  are  oflener  proofs  of  favour  thaa 
of  displeasure.  An  inferior  officer  will  suffice 
for  inferior  expeditions,  but  the  soverei^  se- 
lects the  ablest  general  for  the  most  difficult 
service.  And  not  only  does  the  king  evidence 
his  opinion  by  the  selection,  but  Uie  soldier 
proves  his  attachment  by  rejoicing  in  the  pre- 
fbrence.  His  having  gained  one  victory  is  no 
reason  for  his  being  set  aside.  Conquest,  which 
qualifies  him  fi)r  new  attacks,  sugg^ts  a  reason 
for  his  being  again  employed. 

The  sufiterings  of  good  men  by  no  means 
contradict  the  promises  that  *  Godliness  has  the 
promise  of  the  lifo  that  now  is,*  nor  that  pro- 
mise*that  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth.' 
They  possess  it  by  the  spirit  in  which  they  en- 
joy its  blessings,  by  the  spirit  with  which  they 
resign  them. 

The  belief  too  that  trials  will  fiicilitate  salva- 
tion is  another  source  of  consolati<m.  Snffinr- 
ings  also  abate  the  dread  of  death  by  cheapen- 
ing the  price  of  life.  The  affisotioos  even  of  the 
real  Christian  are  too  much  drawn  downwarda 
His  heart  too  fondly  cleaves  to  the  dust,  though 
he  knows  that  trouble  springs  out  of  it  How 
would  it  be,  if  he  inv.anably '' ' 
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enjoymenU,  and  if  a  k>ng  vista  of  dellgfhts  lay 
always  open  before  him  7  He  has  a  farther 
ooinfi>rt  in  his  own  honest  consciousness;  a 
bright  con?iction  that  his  Christian  feeling  un- 
der trials,  is  a  cheering  evidence  that  his  piety 
is  sincere.  The  gold  has  been  melted  down, 
and  its  pority  is  ascertained. 

Among  his  other  advantages,  the  afflicted 
Christian  has  that  of  being  able  to  apply  to  the 
mercy  of  Grod :  not  as  a  new  and  untried,  and 
therefore  an  uncertain  resource.  He  does  not 
come  as  an  alien  before  a  strange  master,  but  as 
a  child  into  the  well  known  presence  of  a  tender 
fiither.  He  did  not  put  off  prayer  till  this  press- 
ing exigence.  He  did  not  raaike  his  God  a  sort 
of  dernier  reeort^  to  be  had  recourse  to  only  in 
the  mat  water-floods.  He  had  long  and  dili- 
genUy  sought  him  in  the  calm ;  he  had  adhered 
to  him,  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed,  before  he 
was  driven  to  it  He  had  sought  God*s  favour 
while  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  world.  He 
did  not  wait  for  the  day  of  evil  to  seek  the  su- 
preme Good.  He  did  not  defer  his  meditations 
on  heavenly  things  to  the  disconsolate  hour  when 
earth  has  nothing  for  him.  He  can  cheerfViUy 
associate  reli^on  with  those  former  days  of  feb- 
dt^,  when  with  every  thing  before  him  out  of 
which  to  choose,  he  chose  Grod.  He  not  only 
feels  the  support  derived  from  his  present  pray- 
ers,  but  the  benefit  of  all  those  which  he  offered 
up  in  the  day  of  joy  and  gladness.  He  will  es- 
pecially  derive  comfort  from  the  supplications 
he  had  made  for  the  anticipated  though  unknown 
trial  of  the  present  hour,  and  which  in  such 
a  world  of  vicissitudes,  it  was  reasonable  to 
expect 

Let  us  oonfess,  then,  that  in  all  the  trying 
circumstances  of  this  changeful  scene,  there  is 
something  infinitely  soothing  to  the  feelings  of 
a  Christian,  something  inexpressibly  tranauiliz- 
ing  to  his  mind,  to  know  that  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  events,  but  to  submit  to  them ;  that  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  revolutions  of  life  but 
to  acquiesce  in  them,  as  the  dispensations  of 
eternal  wisdom ;  that  he  has  not  to  take  the  ma- 
nagement out  of  the  hands  of  Providence,  but 
submissively  to  follow  the  divine  leading ;  that 
he  has  not  to  contrive  for  to-morrow,  but  to  ac- 
quiesce to-day ;  not  to  condition  about  events 
yet  to  come,  but  to  meet  those  which  are  pre- 
sent with  cheerful  resignation.  Let  him  be 
thankful  that  as  he  could  not  by  foreseeing,  pre. 
vent  them,  so  he  was  not  permitted  to  foresee 
them,  thankful  for  ignorance  where  knowledge 
would  only  prolong  without  preventing  suffer- 
ing ;  thankfni  for  that  ffrace  which  has  promised 
that  our  strength  shall  be  proportioned  to  our 
day,  thankful  that  as  he  is  not  responsible  for 
trials  which  he  has  not  brought  on  himself,  so 
by  the  goodness  of  God  thc«e  trials  may  be  im- 
proved to  the  noblest  purposes.  The  quiet  ac- 
quiescence of  the  heart,  the  annihilation  of  the 
will  under  actual  circumstances,  be  the  trial 
^reat  or  small,  is  more  acceptable  to  God,  more 
indicative  of  true  piety,  than  the  strongest  ge- 
neral  resolutions  of  firm  acting  and  deep  sub- 
mission under  the  most  trying  unborn  events. 
In  the  remote  case  it  is  the  imagination  which 
submits :  in  the  actual  case  it  is  the  wiQ. 

Wc  are  too  ready  to  imagine  that  there  is  no 


other  way  of  servin|r  God  but  by  active  exer- 
tions ;  exertions  which  are  ofUn  made  because 
they  indulge  our  natural  taste,  and  gratify  our 
own  inclinations. — But  it  is  an  error  to  imagir 
that  God,  by  putting  us  in  any  supposable  eilua 
tion,  puts  it  out  of  our  power  to  glorify  him 
that  he  can  place  us  under  any  circumstances 
which  may  not  be  turned  to  some  iccount,  eithc? 
for  ourselves  or  others.  Joseph  in  his  prison, 
under  the  strongest  disqualifications,  loss  of  li. 
berty,  and  a  blasted  reputation,  made  way  for 
both  his  own  high  advancement  and  for  the  dc. ' 
liverance  of  Israel.  Daniel  in  his  dungeon,  not 
only  the  destined  prey,  but  in  the  very  Jaws  of 
fbrious  beasts,  converted  the  king  of  Bal)yIon, 
and  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God.  Could  prosperity  have  effected  the  for- 
mer  ?  Would  not  prosperity  have  prevented  the 
latter  ? 

But  to  descend  to  more  familiar  instances  ;— 
It  is  among  the  ordinary,  though  most  mysteri 
ous  dispensations  of  Providence,  that  many  of 
his  appointed  servants  who  are  not  only  emi 
nently  fitted,  but  also  most  zealously  disposed, 
to  glorify  their  Redeemer,  by  instructing  and 
reforming  their  fellow  creatures,  are  yet  dis- 
qualified  t)y  disease,  and  set  aside  from  that  pub- 
lic duty  of*^  which  the  necessity  is  so  obvious, 
and  of  which  the  fruits  were  so  remarkable ; 
whilst  many  others  possess  uninterrupted  health 
and  strength,  for  the  exercise  of  those  fonc 
tions  for  which  they  are  little  gifted  and  less 
disposed. 

But  God*B  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.  He  is 
not  accountable  to  his  creatures.  The  caviller 
would  know  why  it  is  right  The  suffering 
Christian  believes  and  feels  it  to  be  right  He 
humbly  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  die  afflic 
tion  which  his  friends  are  lamenting ;  be  fneJs 
the  mercy  of  the  measure  which  others  are  sus- 
pecting of  injustice.  With  deep  humility  he  ie 
persuaded  that  if  the  affliction  is  not  yet  with 
drawn,  it  is  because  it  has  not  yet  accomphahed 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  sent  The  priva- 
tion  is  probably  intended  both  for  the  individual 
interest  of  the  sufferer,  and  for  the  reproof  of 
those  who  have  neglected  to  profit  by  his  labours. 
Perhaps  Grod  more  especially  thus  draws  still 
nearer  to  himself,  him  who  had  drawn  so  many 
others. 

But  to  take  a  more  particular  view  of  the  case, 
we  are  too  ready  to  consider  suffering  as  an  in- 
dication  of  Go6*b  displeasure,  not  so  much 
against  sin  in  general,  as  against  the  individual 
sufferer.  Were  this  the  case,  then  would  those 
saints  and  martyrs  who  have  pined  in  exilc«  and 

groaned  in  dungeons,  and  expired  on  scaffolds, 
ave  been  the  objects  of  Grod*s  peculiar  wrath 
instead  of  his  special  favour.  But  the  truth  is, 
some  little  tincture  of  latent  infidelity  mixes  it* 
self  in  almost  all  our  reasonings  on  these  topics. 
We  do  not  constantly  take  into  the  account  a 
future  state.  We  want  God,  if  I  may  hazard 
the  expression,  to  clear  himself  as  he  goes.  Wo 
cannot  give  him  such  long  credit  as  the  period 
of  human  life.  He  must  every  moment  be  vin- 
dicating his  character  aorainst  every  sceptical 
cavil ;  he  must  unravel  his  plans  to  e*  ery  shal- 
low critic,  he  must  anticipate  the  knowledge  of 
his  desigr.  before  its  operations  are  completed. 
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If  we  uiaj  adqyt  a  phraae  in  um  amoog  thoTol- 
gar,  we  will  trnst  him  no  farther  than  we  can 
8C3  him.  Though  he  has  said, '  judge  nothing 
l»efore  the  time,  we  judge  instantly,  of  course 
rashlj,  and  in  general  falsely.  Were  the  brevity 
of  earthly  prosperity  and  sunering,  the  certainty 
of  retributive  justice,  and  the  eternity  of  future 
blessedness  perpetually  kept  in  view,  we  should 
have  more  patience  with  God. 

Even  in  judging  fictitious  compositions,  we 
are  more  just  During  the  perusal  of  a  tragedy, 
or  any  work  of  invention,  though  we  feel  for  the 
distresses  of  the  personages,  yet  wo  do  not  form 
an  ultimate  judgment  of  tiie  propriety  or  injus. 
tice  of  their  su^rings.  We  wait  for  the  catas- 
tropbe.  We  give  the  poet  credit  either  that  he 
will  extricate  them  nom  their  distresses,  or 
vventually  explain  the  justice  of  them.  We  do 
not  condemn  him  at  the  end  of  every  scene  for 
the  trials  of  that  scene,  which  the  sufferers  do 
not  appear  to  have  deserved ;  for  the  sufierings 
which  do  not  always  seem  to  have  arisen  frcMn 
their  own  misconduct  We  behold  the  trials  of 
the  virtuous  with  sympathy,  and  the  successes 
of  the  wicked  with  indignation ;  but  we  do  not 
pass  our  final  sentence  till  the  poet  has  passed 
nis.  We  reserve  our  decisive  judgment  till  the 
last  scene  closes,  till  the  curtain  drops.  Shall 
we  not  treat  the  schemes  of  Infinite  Wisdom 
with  as  much  respect  as  the  plot  of  a  drama? 

But  to  borrow  our  illustraUons  from  realities. 

•In  a  court  of  justice  the  by-standers  do  not 
give  their  sentence  in  the  midst  of  a  trial.  We 
4iralt  patiently  till  all  the  evidence  is  collected, 
ind  circumstantially  detailed,  and  finally  sum- 
ned  up.  And — to  pursue  the  illusion — imper- 
fect as  human  decisions  may  possibly  be,  fkllible 
«8  we  must  allow  the  most  dekberale  and  honest 
verdict  must  prove,  we  commonly  applaud  the 
justice  of  the  jury,  and  the  equity  of  the  judge. 
The  felon  they  condemn,  we  rarely  acquit;  where 
tKey  remit  judgment,  we  rarely  denounce  it — 
It  is  only  invuiite  wisdom  on  whose  purposes 
jre  cannot  rely ;  it  is  only  iMFUfrrx  Mxaor  whose 
jpcrations  we  cannot  trust  It  is  pnly  *the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth*  who  cannot  do  rirht  We 
reverse  the  order  of  Grod  by  summoning  Him 
at  our  bar,  at  whose  awful  bar  we  shall  soon  be 
judged. 

But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  point*— 
the  apparently  unfair  distribution  of  fffosperity 
between  ^ood  and  bad  men.  As  their  case  is 
opposite  m  every  thing — the  one  is  constantly 
deriving  his  happiness  fVom  that  which  is  the 
source  of  the  other's  misery,  a  sense  of  the  di- 
vine omniscience.  The  eye  of  God  if  a  *  pillar 
of  light*  to  the  one,  *  and  a  cloud  and  darkness* 
to  the  other.  It  is  no  less  a  terror  to  him  who 
dreads  Hia  justice,  than  a  joy  to  him  who  derives 
all  his  support  from  the  awfbl  thought.  Thou 
God  sebst  I 

But  as  we  have  already  observed,  can  we  want 
a  broader  line  of  discrimination  between  them 
than  their  actual  condition  here,  independently 
of  the  different  portions  reserved  for  them  here- 
after  7  Is  it  not  distinction  enough,  that  the 
one,  though  sad,  is  safe ;  that  the  other,  though 
confident,  is  insecure  7  Is  not  the  one  as  far 
from  rest  as  he  is  from  virtue,  as  far  from  the 
enjoyment  of  quiet  as  from  the  hope  of  heaven. 


as  ^  fhmi  peace  as  he  b  firom  God  ?  Isitnu* 
thin^  that  every  day  brings  the  Christian  nearer 
to  his  2rown,  and  that  the  sinner  is  every  day 
working  his  way  nearer  to  his  ruin  7  The  hour 
of  death  which  the  one  dreads  as  something 
worse  than  extinction,  is  to  the  other  the  hour 
of  his  nativity,  the  birth-day  of  immortality.  At 
the  height  of  his  sufierings,  tho  good  man  knows 
that  they  will  soon  termhiate.  In  the  xenith  of 
hb  success  the  sinner  has  a  similar  assurance. 
But  how  different  is  the  result  of  the  same  coo- 
viction !  An  invincible  faith  sustains  the  one, 
in  the  severest  calamities,  while  an  inextiiw 
gubhable  dread  gives  the  lie  to  the  proodast 
triumphs  of  the  othec 

He  then,  afler  all,  b  the  only  happy  man,^ 
not  whom  worldly  prosperity  renders  apparently 
happy,  but  whom  no  change  of  worldly  circum- 
stances  can  make  essentially  miserak^ ;  whose 
peace  depends  not  on  extwnal  events,  but  on  an 
mtemal  support ;  not  on  that  success  which  is 
common  to  all,  but  on  that  hope  which  b  the 
peculiar  privilege,  on  that  promise  which  b  the 
sole  prerogative  of  a  Chrbtian. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

The  temper  and  conduct  of  tie  Chrietian  in  Sfdk 
ncss  mnd  in  JOeaUu 

Ths  pagan  philosophers  have  given  many  ad 
mirable  precepts  bou  fi)r  resigning  blessings 
and  for  sustaining  misfortunes ;  but  wanting  the 
motives  and  sanctions  of  Christianity,  though 
they  excite  much  intellectoal  admiratioo,  thev 
produce  little  practical  efibct  The  stars  whi<» 
glittered  in  their  moral  ni^ht,  though  bright,  im- 
parted no  warmth.  Their  most  oeautunl  die- 
serutioDs  on  death  had  no  charm  to  extract  its 
sting.  We  receive  no  support  from  their  most 
ela£rate  treatises  on  immortality,  for  want  of 
Him  who  *  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light* 
Their  consolatory  discussion  could  not  strip  the 
grave  of  its  terrors,  for  to  them  it  was  not  *  swaL 
lowed  up  in  victory.'  To  conceive  of  the  soul 
as  an  immortal  principle,  without  proposing  a 
scheme  for  thepardon  of  its  sins,  was  but  oM 
consolation.  Their  future  state  was  but  a  happy 
guess :  their  heaven  but  a  fortunate  conjecture. 

When  we  peruse  their  finest  compositions,  we 
admire  the  manner  in  which  the  medicine  b  ad- 
ministered, but  we  do  not  find  it  effectual  for 
the  cure,  nor  even  for  the  mitigation  of  our  dis. 
ease.  The  beauty  of  the  sentiment  we  ai^kud, 
but  our  heart  continues  to  ache.  There  b  ao 
healing  balm  in  their  ebgant  prescription. 
These  four  little  words,  ^  tht  will  bk  dons,* 
Contain  a  charm  of  more  powerful  efficacy  than 
all  the  discipline  of  the  stoic  school !  They  out 
up  a  long  train  of  clear  but  odd  reasoning,  and 
supercede  whole  volumes  of  argument  on  &16 
and  necessity. 

What  sufferer  ever  derived  any  ease  from  the 
subtle  distinction  of  the  hair-splitting  casuist, 
who  allowed  *  that  pain  was  very  troQblesome« 
but  resolved  never  to  acknowled^  it  to  be  an 
evil  7*  There  is  an  e<juivocation  m  hb  manner 
of  stating  the  proposition.    He  does  not  directly 
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M  itmi  pun  it  not  an  efil^  bat  by  a  •ophistioal 
tarn  profesMs  that  philotopby  will  never  eonfe$9 
it  to  be  an  evil*    But  what  ooneolation  does  the 


•afierei  draw  ftom  the  quibbling  nicety  7  *  What 
difference  is  there,'  as  archbishop  Tillotson  well 
in^aires,  *  between  things  being  trooblesome  and 
being  evils,  when  all  tSe  evil  of  an  affliction  lies 
in  tiM  trouble  it  creates  to  as  7* 

Christianity  knows  none  of  these  fancifal  dis- 
tinctioas.  She  never  pretends  to  insist  that  pain 
IS  not  an  evil,  bat  she  does  more ;  she  converts 
it  into  a  good  Christianity  therefore  teaches  a 
ibrtitode  as  much  mere  noble  than  philosophy, 
as  meeting  pafai  with  resignation  to  the  hand 
that  inflicts  it,  is  more  hen>ic  than  denying  it 
to  be  an  eviL 

To  sulmiit  on  the  mere  homan  ground  that 
there  is  no  ahemative,  is  not  resiffnalion,  bat 
hopelessness.  To  bear  affliction  sobly  becaase 
impatience  will  not  remove  it  is  bat  an  inferior, 
though  A  jnst  reason  tor  bearing  it  It  savours 
rather  of  despair  than  submission,  when  not 
sanctioned  by  a  higher  principle.-^*  It  is  the 
Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good,*  is  at 
oooe  a  motive  of  more  powerful  obligation,  than 
all  the  documents  which  philosophy  ever  sug- 
gested ;  a  firmer  groand  of  support  than  all  the 
energies  that  natural  fortitude  dver  supplied. 

Under  any  visitation,  sickness  for  instance, 
God  permits  us  to  think  the  affliction  *  not  joy- 
ous bot  grievous.*  But  though  he  allows  us  to 
feel,  we  must  not  allow  oursehres  to  repine. 
There  is  sgain  a  sort  of  heroism  in  bearing  up 
against  afflietion,  which  some  adopt  oo  the 
ground  that  it  raises  their  character,  and  confers 
dignity  on  their  suffering.  This  philosophic 
maneau  is  fer  from  being  the  temper  which 
Christianity  inculcates. 

When  we  are  compelled  by  the  hand  of  God 
to  endure  sufferings,  or  driven  by  a  conviction 
of  the  vanity  of  the  world  to  renoonee  its  enjoy, 
ments,  we  must  not  endure  the  one  on  the  low 
principle  of  its  being  inevitable,  nor,  in  flying 
firom  the  other  must  we  retire  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  our  own  virtues.  We  must  not,  with  a 
suUen  intrepidity,  colleot  oorselves  into  a  centre 
of  our  own ;  into  a  cold  apathy  to  all  without, 
and  a  proud  approbation  of  all  within.  We  must 
not  contract  our  scattered  faulte  into  a  sort  of 
dignified  selfishness ;  nor  ooncentrate  our  feel, 
ings  into^  a  proud  magnanimity,  we  must  not 
adopt  an  independent  rectitude.  A  gloomy  sto- 
icism is  not  Christian  heroism.  A  melancholy 
non-resistance  is  not  Christian  resignation. 

Nor  must  we  indemnify  ourselves  for  our  out- 
ward self-control  by  secret  murmurings.  We 
may  be  admired  fer  oar  resolution  in  thb  in- 
stance, as  fer  our  generosity  and  disinterested- 
ness  in  other  instances ;  but  we  deserve  little 
oonmiendation  fer  whatever  we  give  up,  if  we 
Li  not  give  up  our  owe  inclination.  It  is  in- 
ward repining  that  we  must  endeavour  to  re- 
press ;  it  is  the  disoontont  of  the  heart,  the  un- 
expressed  but  notunfelt  murmur,  against  which 
we  must  pray  fer  gtaee  and  straggle  for  resist- 
We  I 


must  mA  smother  our  discontente 
before  others,  and  feed  en  them  hi  private.  It 
is  the  hidden  rebelUoii  of  the  will  we.roust  sub- 
ioe^ifwe  would  sobinit  as  Christians.  Nor  most 
we  jastiQr  pur  impolienee  by  saying  that  if  oar 
Vol.  I.  Id. 


afflietioa  did  not  disqualiQr  as  from  being  asefbl 
to  our  families,  and  active  in  the  service  of  God, 
we  could  more  cheerfully  bear  it  Let  us  rather 
be  aasured  that  it  does  not  disqualify  us  for  th^t 
duty  which  we  most  need,  and  to  which  God 
calls  us  by  the  very  disaualification. 

A  constant  posture  of  defence  against  the  at- 
tacks of  our  great  sniritnai  enemy,  is  a  better 
security  than  an  incidental  blow,  or  even  an  oc- 
casional victory.  It  is  also  a  better  preparation 
fbr  all  the  occarrences  of  life.  It  is  not  some 
signal  act  of  mortification,  but  an  habitual  state 
or  discipline  which  will  prepare  us  fer  great 
trials.  A  soul  ever  on  the  watoh,  fervent  in  pray- 
er,  diligent  in  Belf4nspection,  fre<|uent  in  medi- 
tation, fertified  against  the  vanities  of  time  by 
repeated  views  of  eternity,  all  the  avenues  to 
such  a  heart  will  be  in  a  ^ood  measure  shut 
against  temptation,  barred  in  a  great  deeree 
against  the  the  tempter,  *  Strong  in  the  Lord 
and  in  the  power  of  his  might,*  it  will  be  enna- 
bled  to  resist  the  one,  to  expel  the  other.  To  a 
mind  so  prepared,  the  thougfato  of  sickness  will 
not  be  new,  fbr  he  knows  it  is  the  *  condition  of 
the  battle;  the  prospect  of  death  will  not  be  sur 
prising,  fer  he  luiows  it  is  ite  termination. 

The  period  is  now  come  when  we  most  sum 
mon  all  the  fertitude  of  the  rational  bein  j[,  all  the 
resignation  of  the  Christian.  The  principles  we 
have  been  learning  must  now  be  made  practlcaL 
The  speculations  we  have  admired  we  maal 
now  realiie.  All  that  we  have  been  studying 
was  in  order  to  furnish  materials  for  this  graiM 
exigence. — ^AIl  the  strength  we  have  been  col- 
lecting roust  now  be  brought  into  action.  We 
must  now  draw  to  a  pomt  Si  the  scattered  argu> 
ments,  all  the  severid  motives,  all  the  individual 
supports,  all  the  cheering  promises  of  religion. 
We  most  exemplify  all  Uie  rules  we  have  given 
toothers;  we  must  embody  all  the  resolutions 
we  have  formed  for  ourselves ;  we  must  reduce 
our  precepta  to  experience ;  we  must  pass  from 
discourses  on  submission  to  ite  exercise ;  from 
dissertations  on  suffering  to  sustaining  it  We 
must  heroically  call  up  the  determinations  of 
our  better  days.  We  must  recollect  what  we 
have  said^  of  the  supporto  of  faith  and  hope 
when  our  strength  was  in  full  vigour,  \^en  our 
heart  was  at  ease«  and  our  mind  undisturbed. 
Let  us  collect  all  that  remains  to  us  of  mental 
strength.  Let  us  implore  the  aid  of  holy 
hope  and  fervent  faith,  to  show  that  religion 
is  not  a  beautiful  theory,  but  a  soul-sustaining 
truth. 

Endeavour  without  harrassing  scrutiny  or 
distressing  doubt,  to  act  on  the  pruciples  which 
your  sounder  judgment  formerly  admitted.  The 
strongest  faith  is  wanted  in  the  hardest  trials. 
Under  those  trials,  to  the  confirmed  Christian 
the  highest  degree  of  grace  is  commonly  im- 
parted. Impair  not  that  faith  on  which  yoa 
rested  when  vour  mind  was  strong,  by  suspecU 
ing  ite  validity  now  it  is  weak.  That  which 
hM  your  fbll  assent  in  perfect  health,  which 
was  then  firmly  rooted  in  your  spirit,  and 
grounded  in  your  understanding,  must  not  be 
unfixed  by  the  doubta  of  an  enfeebled  reason 
and  the  scruples  of  an  impaired  judgment  Ton 
may  not  now  be  able  to  detenmne  on  the  rea 
sooableness  of  propoeitlons,  but  yoa  may  dariva 
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ttrong-  oonsolation  from  oonclasions  wbieh  were 
nnoe  fully  estabHshed  in  your  mind. 

The  reflecting  Christian  will  consider  the  na- 
tural evil  of  sicRness  as  the  consequence  and 
punishment  of  moral  evil.  He  will  mourn,  not 
only  that  he  sufiers  pain,  but  because  that  pain 
IS  the  eflfect  of  sin.  If  man  had  not  sinned,  be 
would  not  have  sufl^red.  The  heaviest  an^gra. 
vation  of  his  pain  is  to  know  that  he  has  de- 
served  it  But  it  is  a  counterbalance  to  this 
trial  to  know  that  our  merciful  Father  has  no 
pleasure  in  the  sufferings  of  his  children ;  that 
he  chastens  them  in  love;  that  he  never  in- 
flicts a  stroke  which  he  could  safely  spare ;  that 
he  inflicts  it  to  purify  as  well  as  to  punish,  to 
caution  as  well  as  to  cure,  to  improve  as  well  as 
to  chastise 

What  a  support  in  (he  dreary  season  of  sick- 
ness is  it  to  reflect,  that  the  Captain  of  our  sal- 
vation was  made  perfect  through  snflbrin^; 
that  if  we  suflTer  with  him  we  shall  also  reign 
with  him,  which  imjilies  also  the  reverse,  that 
if  we  do  not  suffer  with  him,  we  shall  not  reign 
with  him ;  that  is,  if  we  suffer  merely  because 
we  cannot  help  it,  without  refbrence  to  him, 
fdthout  suffering  for  his  sake  and  in  his  spirit 
If  it  be  not  sanctified  suffering  it  will  avail  but 
littie.  V^e  shall  not  be  paid  for  having  suffered, 
as  is  the  creed  of  too  man^,  but  our  meetness 
for  the  kingdom  of  glory  will  be  increased  if  we 
suffer  according  to  his  will  and  after  his  eza!b. 
pie. 

He  who  is  brought  to  serious  reflection  by  the 
salutary  affliction  of  a  sick  bed,  will  look  back 
with  astonishment  on  his  former  fklse  estimate 
of  worldly  things,  iliches!  Beauty!  Pleasure! 
Genius !  Fame !— What  are  they  in  the  eyej 
of  the  sick  and  the  dying  t 

RiCHCS !  These  are  so  far  fi-om  aiTording  him 
a  moment*8  easd,  that  it  wiH  be  well  if  no  former 
misapplication  of  them  aggravate  his  present 
pains.  He  feels  as  if  he  only  wished  to  live 
that  he  might  henceforth  dedicate  them  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  given. 

BcAUTT !  What  is  beauty,  he  cries,  as  he  con- 
siders his  own  sunken  eyes,  hollow  cheeks,  and 
pallid  countenance.  He  acknowledges  with 
the  Paalmiat,  that  the  consuming  of  beauty  is 
*  the  rebuke  with  which  the  Almighty  corrects 
man  for  sin.* 

GcNiDs!  What  is  it?  Without  religion,  ge- 
nius is  only  a  lamp  on  ths  gate  of  a  palace.  It 
may  serve  to  cast  a  gleam  of  light  on  those  with- 
out, while  the  inhabitant  sits  m  darkness. 

Flxasuee  !  That  has  not  lefl  a  trace  behind 
it  *  It  died  in  the  birth,  and  is  not  therefore 
worthy  to  come  into  the  bill  of  Mortality.** 

Fams  !  Of  this  his  very  soul  acknowledges 
the  emptiness.  He  is  astonished  how  he  could 
sver  be  so  infatuated  as  to  run  after  a  sound,  to 
court  a  breath,  to  pursue  a  shadow,  to  embrace 
a  oleud.  Augustus,  asking  his  friends  as  they 
lucrounded  bis  dying  bed,  if  he  had  actod  his 
part  well,  on  their  answering  in  the  affirmative, 
cried  plaudite.  But  the  acclamations  of  the 
whole  universe  would  rather  raock  than  sooth 
Jie  dying  Christian  if  unsanctioned  by  the  hope 
»f  the  ilme  approbation.    He  now  rates  at  its 


just  value  that  fame  whfefa  was  to  oAeti  «clipeetf 
'  by  envy,  and  which  will  be  so  soon  forgotten  io 
death.  He  has  no  ambition  left  but  for  heaveo, 
where  there  will  be  neither  envy,  death,  nor  fbr^ 
getfolness. 

When  capable  of  reffdction,  the  siek  Chris^ 
tian  will  revolve  all  the  sins  and  errors  of  his 
p«st  life ;  he  will  humUe  himself  for  them  a# 
sincerely  as  if  he  had  never  repented  of  them 
before ;  and  implore  the  divine  forgiveness  as 
fervently  as  if  he  did  not  beHeve  they  were  loag 
since  forgiven.  The  remembrance  of  hie  former 
offences  will  grieve  him,  but  the  humble  hope 
that  they  are  pardoned  will  fill  him  '  with  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.* 

Even  in  this  state  of  helplessness  he  may  im- 
prove  his  selflacquaintance.  He  may  detect  new 
deficiencies  in  his  character,  fVesh  imperfectioav 
in  his  virtues.  Omissions  will  now  strike  him 
with  the  force  of  actual  sins.  Resignation, 
which  he  fancied  was  so  easy  when  only  the 
sufferings  of  others  required  it,  he  now  finds  to 
be  difficult  when  called  on  to  practise  it  himselfl 
He  has  sometimes  wondered  at  their  impatience, 
he  is  now  humbled  at  his  own.  He  will  not  only 
try  to  bear  patiently  the  pains  he  actually  svfl 
fers,  but  will  recollect  gratefully  those  from 
which  he  has  been  delivet^,  and  which  hb  may 
have  formerly  found  less  supportable  than  his 
present  sufferings. 

In  the  extremity  of  pain  he  feels  there  is  bo 
consdation  but  in  humble  acouiescence  in  the 
divine  will.  It  may  be  that  he  can  pray  but 
little,  but  that  little  will  be  fervent  He  can 
articulate  perhaps  not  at  all,  but  his  prayer  is 
addressed  to  one  who  sees  the  heart,  who  caa 
interpret  its  language,  who  requires  not  wordsi, 
but  affections.  A  paog  endured  without  a  mur- 
mur, or  only  such  an  mvolontary  groan  as  na- 
ture extorts',  and  faith  resrrets,  is  itself  a  prayer. 
If  surrounded  with  all  the  accommodatiotifl 
of  affluence,  let  him  compare  his  own  sitnatiott 
with  that  of  thousands,  who  probably  with  great- 
er merit,  and  under  severer  trials,  have  not  one 
of  his  alleviations.  When  invited  to  the  distaste* 
ful  remedy,  let  him  reflect  bow  many  perishing 
fellow  creatures  may  be  pining  for  that  remedy, 
to  whom  it  might  be  restorative,  or  who,  fiuicy- 
ing  that  it  might  be  so,  suffbr  additional  distress 
firom  their  inability  to  procure  it 

In  the  intervals  of  severer  pain  he  will  torn 
his  few  advantages  to  the  best  account  He  will 
make  the  most  of  every  short  respite.  He  will 
patiently  bear  with  little  disappointments,  little 
delays,  with  the  awkwardness  of  accidental  ne- 
glect of  bis  attendants,  and,  thankful  for  gene- 
ral kindness,  he  will  accept  good  will  instead 
of  perfection.  The  suffering  Christian  will  be 
grateful  for  small  reliefs,  little  alleviations,  short 
snatches  of  rest.  To  him,  abated  pain  wiU  be 
positive  pleasure.  The  freer  use  of  limbs  which 
had  nearly  lost  their  activity,  will  be  enjoyments 
Let  not  the  reader  who  is  rioting 


In  an  the 


of  niperfloeus  health, 


*BisbopHall. 


think  lightly  of  these  trivial  oomforta.  Let  faim 
not  despise  them  as  not  worthy  of  gratitiide,  or 
I  as  not  capable  of  exciting  it    He  may  one  day 
1  and  that  no  distant  day,  be  biwiflit  to  the  mam 
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ictt0  of  dobilhy  and  pain.  Mty  be  ezperienoe 
the  merciea  he  now  derides,  and  may  he  feel 
higher  comfbrti  of  nfe  groands  I 

The  sufferer  has  perhaps  often  regretted  that 
one  of  the  worst  effects  of  sickness  is  the  selfish- 
ness  it  too  natnrally  induces.  The  temptation 
« this  he  will  resist,  by  not  being  exacting  and 
unreasonable  in  his  requisitions.  Through  his 
tenderness  to  the  feelings  of  others,  he  will  be 
careful  ncA  to  add  to  their  distress  by  any  ap- 
pearance  of  discontent 

What  a  lesson  against  selfishness  hafe  we 
m  the  conduct  of  our  dying  Redeemer ! — It  was 
while  bearing  his  cross  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, that  he  said  to  the  sorrowing  multitude, 

*  Weep  not  fi>r  me,  but  for  yourse&es  and  for 
your  children.*  It  was  while  enduring  the 
agonies  of  crucifixion  that  he  endeavonried  to 
mitigate  the  sorrows  W  his  mother  and  of  his 
fiHMBud,  by  tenderly  committing  them  to  each 
othm^  care.^-^It  was  while  sustaininjr  the 
pacngs  of  dissolution,  that  he  gave  the  mime- 
diate  promise  of  heaven  to  the  expiring  crimi- 
naL 

The  Christian  wiB  review,  if  able,  not  only 
the  sins,  but  the  mercies  of  his  past  life.  If  pre- 
viously accustomed  to  unbroken  health,  he  will 
bless  God  ibr  the  long  period  in  which  he  has  en- 
joyed it  If  continued  infirmity  has  been  his 
portion,  he  will  feel  grateful  that  he  has  had 
such  a  long  and  gradual  weaning  from  the 
world.  From  either  state  he  will  extract  con- 
•olation.  If  pain  be  new,  what  a  mercy  to  have 
^  hitherto  escaped  it !  If  habitual,  we  bear  more 
'  eadly  what  we  have  borne  long. 

He  will  review  his  temporal  blessings  and  de- 
Ihreranoes ;  his  domestic  comferts,  his  Christian 
fljendships.     Among    his    mercies,    his   now 

*  purged  eyes*  will  reckon  his  difficulties,  his 
sorrows  and  trials.  A  new  and  heavenly  light 
will  be  thrown  on  that  passage,  *  It  is  goiod  for 
me  that  I  have  been  afflicted.^  It  seems  to  him 
as  if  hitherto  he  had  only  heard  it  with  the 
hetfing  of  his  ear,  but  now  his  *  eye  seeth  it* 

*  'he  Im  a  real  Christian,  and  has  had  enemies, 
I  e  win  always  have  prayed  fiir  them,  but  now 
be  will  be  thankibl  fer  them.  He  will  the  more 
earnestly  implore  mercy  fer  them  as  instru- 
ments which  have  helped  to  fit  him  fer  his  pre* 
sent  state.  He  will  look  up  with  holy  ^titude 
to  the  ^reat  Physician,  who  by  a  divme  che- 
ixuatry  m  making  up  events,  has  made  that  one 
unpalataUy  ingredient,  at  the  bitterness  of 
which  he  once  revolted,  the  very  means  by 
which  all  other  things  have  worked  together 
fer  good;  had  th^  worked  separately  they 
woc^  not  have  worked  efficaciously. 

tJnder  the  most  severe  visitations,  let  us  com- 
pare, if  the  capacity  of  comparing  be  allowed 
OS,  our  own  suftrings  with  tne  cup  which  our 
Redeemer  drank  fer  our  sakes— drank  to  avert 
the  didne  displeasure  firom  us.  Let  us  pursue 
the  comparative  view  of  our  condition  with  that 
of  the  Son  of  God.  He  was  deserted  in  his 
most  trying  hour ;  deserted  probably  by  those 
whose  Umbs,  sight,  life,  he  had  restored,  whose 
souls  he  had  come  to  save.  We  are  surrounded 
by  unwearied  friends;  every  pain  is  mitigated 
by  sympathy*  every  want  not  only  relieved  but 
praveuted;  the  'asking  eye*  ex]w>red;  the  in-^ 


articulate  sound  undentood;  the  itt^xpressed 
wish  anticipated ;  the  but  suspected  want  sup- 
plied. When  our  souls  are  *  exceeding  sorrow 
fbl,*  our  friends  participate  our  sorrow ;  when 
desired  *  to  watch*  with  us,  they  watch  not  *  one 
hour,*  but  many,  not  falling  asleep,  but  both 
flesh  and  spirit  reaAy  and  willing ;  not  fbrsak 
ing  us  in  t>nr  *  agony,*  but  sympathixing  where 
they  cannot  relieve ! 

Besides  this,  wo  must  acknowledge  with  the 
penitent  malefactor,  *  we  indeed  suffisr  jusdv, 
but  this  man  hath  done  nothing  amiss.*  We 
suflbr  for  our  offbnoes  the  inevitable  penalty 
of  our  fallen  nature.  He  bore  our  sins  and  those 
of  the  whole  human  race.  Hence  the  heart- 
rending interrogation,  *  Is  it  nothing  to  you  aK 
ye  that  pass  by  ?  fiehdd  and  see  if  there  be 
any  sorrow  Kko  unto  my  sorrow,  which  is  done 
unto  me,  wherewith  the  Lord  hath  afflicted  me 
in  tiie  day  of  his  fierce  anger.* 

How  cheering  in  this  ferlom  state  to  reflect 
that  he  not  on^  soSered  for  us  then,  but  is 
sympathizing  with  us  now ;  that  '  in  all  our 
afflictions  he  is  afflicted.*  The  tenderness  of 
the  sympathy  seems  to  add  a  value  to  the  sacri 
fioe,  while  the  vastness  of  the  sacrifice,  endeara 
the  sympathy  by  ennobling  it 

If  the  intellectual  powen  be  meroifiilly  pre- 
served, how  many  virtues  may  now  be  brought 
into  exercise  which  had  either  Uun  dormant,  or 
been  considered  as  of  inferior  worth  in  the  pros- 
perous day  of  activity.  The  Christian  temper 
mdeed  seems  to  be  that  part  of  religion  which 
is  more  peculiarly  to  be  exercised  on  a  sickbed. 
The  passive  virtues,  the  least  brilliant,  but  the 
most  difficult,  are  then  particularlv  called  Into 
action.  To  ouffer  the  whole  will  of  God  on  the 
tedious  bed  of  languishing,  is  more  trying  than 
to  perform  the  most  shming  expkMt  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world.  The  hero  in  the  field  of 
battle  has  the  love  of  fame  as  well  as  patriotisni 
to  support  him.  He  knows  that  the  witnesses 
of  his  valour  will  be  the  heralds  of  his  renown. 
The  martyr  at  the  stake  b  divinely  strengthen, 
ed.  Extraordinary  grace  is  imparted  for  extra- 
ordinary  trials.  His  pangs  are  exquisite,  but 
they  are  short* — ^The  crown  is  in  sight,  it  is 
almost  in  possession.  By  faith  *he  sees  the 
heavens  opened.  He  sees  the  glory  of  God,  and 
Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.*  But 
to  be  airoaf  in  fkith,  and  patient  in  hope,  in  a 
long  and  Imgeriog  sickness,  is  an  example  of 
more  general  use  and  ordinary  application,  that 
even  &e  sublime  heroism  of  the  martyr.  The 
sickness  is  brought  home  to  our  feelings,  we  see 
it  with  our  eyes,  we  apply  it  to  our  hearts.  Of 
the  martyr  we  read,  indeed,  with  astonishment 
Our  faith  is  strengthened,  and  our  admiration 
kindled ;  but  we  read  it  without  that  special  ap 
probation,  without  that  peculiar  reference  to 
our  own  circumstances,  which  we  feel  in  cases 
that  ara  likely  to  apply  to  ourselves.  With  the 
dying  friend  we  have  not  only  a  feeling  of  pious 
tenderness,  but  there  is  also  a  community  of 
interests.  The  certain  conviction  that  his  case 
must  soon  be  our  own,  makes  it  our  own  now. 
Self  mixes  with  the  social  feeling,  and  the  Chris- 
tian  death  we  are  contemplating  we  do  not  so 
much  admire  as  a  prodigy,  as  propose  fer  a 
model    To  the  martyr's  stain  we  feel  that  wo 
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Are  not  likflly  to  be  toouflit  Tothedyii^bed 
we  most  inevitablj  come. 

Accommodeting  his  eUto  of  mind  lo  the  jmu 
tare  of  hie  diee«»e«  the  dying  Cfarietian  will  de- 
rife  ooaeolatioo  in  env  oeee^  either  from  think- 
ing  bow  forcibly  a  midden  eieknaee  brenki  the 
chein  which  binde  him  to  the  world,  or  how 
gently  e  gradual  decay  oiiti^  it.  He  will  feel 
and  acknowledge  the  neceetlty  of  all  be  euffiirs 
to  wean  him  from  lift.  He  will  admire  the  di. 
vine  goodneai  which  oommiiBiooa  theinfirmitiee 
of  aickneee  to  di?eet  the  world  of  ite  enchant- 
mento,  and  to  etrip  death  of  eome  of  ite  moet 
formidable  terrori.  He  fbele.  with  how  mpeb 
leee  relaotance  we  qoit  a  body  ezhaoeted  by  enf- 
ftring  than  one  i»  the  Tigoor  of  health 

Sickneee,  inetead  of  narrowing  the  heart — ito 
weret  effect  oo  an  onrenewed  mind,  enlargee 
hif.  He  earnestly  exhorts  thoee  aronnd  him  to 
defbr  no  act  of  repentance,  no  labour  of  lorci  no 
deed  of  jostioe,  no  work  of  mercy,  to  that  state 
of  incapacity  in  which  he  now  lies. 

How  many  motives  has  the  Christian  to  re* 
strain  his  mormars !  Mnrmnring  offiinda  God 
both  as  it  b  injorious  to  his  goodness,  and  as  it 
penrerto  the  occasion  which  (£)d  has  now  offered 
ibr  giving  an  example  of  patience.  Let  ns  not 
eomplain  that  we  have  notning  to  do  in  sickness, 
when  we  are  fhmished  with  the  o^rtonitj  as 
well  as  called  to  the  duty  of  resignation ;  the 
doty  indeed  is  always  oars,  bat  the  occaaion  is 
now  more  eminently  given.  Let  as  not  say  even 
in  this  depreseed  stato  thai  we  h^ve  notlung  to 
be  tbankftd  fots  If  sleep  be  afiorded,  let  as  ac 
knowledji^e  the  blessing :  if  wearieome  nights  be 
oar  portion,  let  as  remember  they  are  *  ^ipoint- 
ed  to  as.*  Let  as  miti^to'  the  grievance  of 
watchfolnessk  by  oonsidenng  it  as  a  sort  of  pro- 
longatioo  of  li& ;  as  the  gut  of  more  minutes 
granted  for  meditation  and  prayer.  If  we  are 
not  able  to  employ  it  to  either  of  tbeee  parpoeee, 
there  is  a  fresh  ocoasioa  for  exercising  that  re- 
signatioo  which  will  be  accepted  for  both. 

If  reason  be  oontinoed,  yet  with  sofferin^  too 
intense  for  any  reii|^s  duty,  the  sick  Christian 
may  take  oonubrft  that  the  business  of  life  was 
accomplished,  before  the  sio^ess  began.  He 
will  not  be  terrified  if  dutiee  are  superaeded,  if 
means  are  at  an  end,  for  he  has  nothing  to  do 
bat  to  die«— This  is  the  act  fbr  which  all  acts, 
all  other  doties,  all  other  means,  wil)  have  been 
preoaring  him«  He  who  has  long  been  habito- 
ated  to  look  death  in  the  face,  who  hasoflsn  an- 
tloipated  the  agonies  of  dissolvinff  nature ;  who 
has  accustomed  himself  to  pray  for  support  un- 
der them,  win  now  ftel  the  blessed  eflbct  of 
those  petitions  which  have  bng  been  treasured 
in  heaven.  To  those  anticipatory  prayers  he 
may  perha^  now  owe  the  humble  confidonce  of 
hope  in  this  inevitable  boor.  Habituated  to  the 
contemplation,  he  will  not,  at  least,  have  the 
dreadful  additions  of  surprise  and  novelty  to  ag- 
gravate the  trying  scene.  It  has  long  been  fa- 
miliar  to  hb  mind,  though  hitherto  it  could  only 
operate  with  the  inferior  force  of  a  picture  to  a 
reality.  He  will  not  however  have  so  much 
•cared  his  imagination  by  the  terrors  of  death, 
as  invigorated  his  spirit  by  looking  beyond  them 
to  the  blessedness  which  fbUows.  Faith  wUI 
not  so  orach  dwell  oo  the  opening  grave  as  shoot 


ftrward  to  the  glories  to  whiohjt  le^ds.  The 
hope  of  heaven  will  eofbn  (he  pangs  which  lie 
in  the  way  to  it  On  heaven  then  he  will  fix 
bis  eyee  rather  than  on  the  awibl  intervening 
circumstances  He  will  not  dwell  on  the  stnig 
gle  which  is  fbir  a  moment,  hot  on  the  crown 
which  is  forever.  He  wiU  endeavour  to  think 
less  of  death  than  of  ito  conqueror ;  less  of  the 
grave  than  of  ite  spoiler  i  leas  of  the  body  in 
ruins  than  of  the  spirit  in  glory ;  less  of  the 
darkness  of  his  closing  day  than  of  the  f^Mning 
dawn  of  immortality.    In  some  brigbter 


ments,  when  viewing  hie  eternal  redemptimi 
drawing  ni^b,  as  if  the  freed  spirit  had  already 
burst  ite  prison  walks  as  if  th^  manumiseton  had 
actually  taken  place,  be  is  ready  exukingly  to 
exdaim,  *  My  soul  iseeeaped,  the  snare  is  brokOBv 
and  I  am  delivered.* 

If  he  ever  inclines  to  wish  fbr  recovery,  it  te 
only  that  he  may  glorify  God  by  his  fbtore  life, 
more  than  he  has  done  by  the  peet ;  hot  aa  he 
knows  the  deoeitfolness  of  his  neart,  he  is  not 
certain  that  this  would  be  the  case,  and  be  there- 
fore  doee  not  wish  to  live.  Yet  should  he  be  re- 
stored he  humUy  reedveei  in  a  better  stKngth 
than  his  own,  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  restorer. 

But  he  sofiers  not  his  thooghto  to  dwell  o» 
life.  Retrospections  are  at  an  end.  Hie  proe- 
pecto  as  to  this  world  are  at  an  end  alecb  He 
oommite  himself  unreeervedly  to  his  heavenly 
Father,  But  though  eeoure  m  the  port,  he  may 
still  dread  the  panage.  The  Christian  will  re 
joice  that  his  reet  is  at  hand,  the  man  may  shnd 
der  at  the  unknown  transit  If  fiuth  is  strong 
nature  is  weak.  Nay,  in  this  awfol  exigence 
strong  faith  is  sometimee  rendered  &int  through 
the  weakness  of  nature. 

At  the  moment  when  his  faith  is  looking  round 
ibr  every  additional  oonfirmatioii,  he  may  rejoice 
in  thoee  bleesed  certainties,  thoee  glorioos  reali 
zations  which  eoripture  affiyrds.  ue  may  take 
comfort  that  the  strongest  attestatioos  given  by 
the  apoettes  to  the  reaSty  of  the  heavenly  slate, 
were  not  conjecturaL  Th^,  to  oae  the  words 
of  our  Savioor,  spake  what  they  knew,  and  testi- 
fied what  they  had  seen.  ^Ireekco,*  says  St 
Paul,  'that  tho  afflictions  of  this  preeent  life  are 
not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  gkvy  that 
shall  be  revealed.*  He  said  this  afUr  he  had 
been  cauffbt  np  in  the  third  heaven ;  ^ftcr  he 
had  beheld  the  gbries  to  which  he  alludee.  The 
author  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  having  deeeribed 
the  inefiahle  gbriee  of  the  new  Jerosaleoi,  thus 
pute  new  life  and  power  into  his  deecriptioiu — *  I 
John  self  these  things,  and  iUeml  them.* 

The  power  of  distinguisbingobjecte  increases 
with  our  approach  to  tnem.  llie  ChrifUan  fbeb 
that  he  is  entering  on  a  state  where  every  care 
win  cease,  every  fear  vapish,  every  deeire  be 
fulfilled,  every  sm  be  done  away,  every  grace 
fttrfected :  where  there  will  be  no  more  tompta* 
tions  to  resist  no  more  psssions  to  eobdue,  ne 
more  insensibility  to  merotee,  no  more  deidneM 
in  eervice,  no  more  wandering  ia  prayer,  ne 
more  sorrows  to  be  felt  for  himself^  no  tears  to 
be  shed  fbr  others.  He  is  going  where  his  de- 
votion  win  be  without  languor,  his  love  without 
aUoy,  hte  doobte  certainty^  his  expectation  en* 
joyment  his  bope  frnitioo.  AU  wiO  be  perfeot, 
for  God  win  be  an  in  aU. 
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Wnm  God  lie  knows  that  he  shall  derive  im- 
■lediatelj  all  his  happiness^  It  will  no  Ioniser 
pass  throngh  anj  of  those  channels  which  now 
rally  its  porit J.  It  will  be  oflbred  him  throngh 
no  second  cause  which  may  fail,  nointermediUe 
agent  which  may  deceife,  no  uncertain  medium 
which  may  disappoint  The  ftlicitv  is  not  only 
certain,  but  peneot,— not  only  perfect,  hot  eter. 
naL 

As  he  approaches  the  land  of  realities,  the 
shadows  of  this  earth  cease  to  interest  or  midead 
him.  The  films  are  remoTed  fh>m  his  eyes.  Ob- 
'ects  are  stripped  of  their  ftlse  lustre.  Nothiog 
that  is  really  little  any  longer  looksneat  The 
mists  of  Tanity  are  dispersed.  E^ery  thing 
which  is  to  have  an  end  appears  small,  appears 
nothing.  Eternal  thinn  assume  their  proper 
wagninide,  fbr  he  beholds  them  in  the  true  point 


of  Tision.  He  has  ceased  to  lean  on  the  world, 
for  he  has  found  it  both  a  reed  and  a  spear ;  it 
has  failed  and  it  has  pierced  him.  He  leans  not 
on  himself  for  he  has  long  known  his  weakness. 
He  leans  not  on  his  Tirtues,  for  they  can  do  no- 
thing  fbr  him.  Had  he  no  better  refuge  he  foels 
that  his  sun  would  set  in  darkness ;  his  life  close 
in  despair. 

But  he  knows  in  whom  he  has  trusted,  and 
therefore  knows  not  what  he  should  foar. — ^He 
looks  upward  with  hoi?  but  humble  confidence 
to  that  great  Shepher<C  who  having  long  since 
conducted  him  into  green  pastures,— having  by 
his  rod  corrected,  and  by  his  staff  supported 
him,  will,  he  humbly  trusts,  guide  him  through 
the  dark^  valley  of  the  sbacbw  of  death,  and 
saftly  land  him  on  the  peaoefol  shores  of  evi» 
lasting  fe 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  TRAGEDIES. 


1  AM  desiiOTiB  to  anticipate  a  censure  which  the  cntical  reader  will  be  ready  to  brii^  fOrwziK 
ou  the  apparent  inconsistency  between  the  contents  of  the  latter  part  of  this  Tolume,  composed  <s 
dramatic  pieces,  and  seyeral  sentiments  not  unfrequently  introduced  in  some  of  my  writmgs,  re- 
specting  the  dangerous  tendency  of  certain  public  amusements,  in  which  dramatic  entertainments 
will  be  naturally  included.  The  candid  reader  will  be  able  to  solve  the  paradox  when  it  is  inti- 
mated at  what  (ufferent  periods  of  life  these  different  pieces  were  written.  The  dates,  if  they  were 
regularly  preserved,  w^d  explain  that  the  seeming  disagreement  does  not  inTolve  a  contra^ticm, 
as  it  proceeds  not  from  an  inconsistency,  but  from  a  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  the  author. 

From  my  youthful  course  of  reading,  and  early  habits  of  society  and  conversation,  aided,  per* 
haps,  by  that  natural  but  secret  bias  i;^ch  the  inclination  gives  to  the  judgment,  I  had  been  led 
to  entertain  that  common,  but,  as  I  must  now  think,  delunve  and  groundless  hope,  that  the  stage, 
under  certain  regulations,  might  be  converted  into  a  school  of  virtue ;  and  thus,  like  many  others, 
inferred,  by  a  seemingly  reasonable  conclusion,  that  though  a  bad  play  would  always  be  a  tod 
thing,  yet  the  representation  of  a  good  one  midit  become  not  cmly  harmless,  but  useful ;  and 
that  it  required  nothing  more  than  a  correct  judgment  and  a  critical  'selection,  to  transform  a 
pernicious  pleasure  into  a  profitable  entertainment. 

On  these  grounds  (while,  perhaps,  ae  was  intimated  above,  it  was  nothing  mere  than  the  in- 
dulgence  of  a  propensity),  I  was  led  to  flatter  myself  it  might  be  rendering  that  inferior  service 
to  society  which  tne  fabricator  of  safe  and  innocent  amusements  may  reasonaUy  be  siqi^fosed  to 
confer,  to  attempt  some  theatrical  compositions,  which,  whatever  other  defects  might  be  justlv 
imputable  to  them,  should  at  least  be  found  to  have  been  written  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  mo<^ 
esty ;  and  which  should  neither  hold  out  any  corrupt  image  to  the  mind,  nor  any  impon  desci^ 
tion  to  the  fancy. 

As  the  following  pieces  were  written  and  performed  at  an  dariy  period  of  my  life,  vnder  the 
above  impressions,  I  feel  it  a  kind  of  duty  (imploring  pardon  for  the  unavoidable  esotism  to  which 
it  leads),  not  to  send  them  afresh  into  the  world  in  this  collection,  without  prelucing  to  them  a 
candid  declaration  of  my  altered  view.  In  so  doing,  I  am  fully  aware  that  I  et^uallv  sul^eci 
myself  to  the  of^site  censures  of  two  different  classes  of  readers,  one  of  which  wiU  think  that 
the  best  evidence  of  my  sincerity  would  have  been  the  suppression  of  the  tragedies  themsehea, 
^i^iile  the  other  wiU  reprobate  the  change  of  sentiment  which^ves  birth  to  the  qualifying  preface. 

I  should,  perhaps,  have  been  inclined  to  adopt  the  first  of  these  two  opinions,  had  it  noC 
occurred  to  me  that  the  suppression  would  be  thou^t  disingenuous;  and  had  I  not  bees 
also  desirous  of  grounding  on  the  publication,  though  m  a  very  cursory  manner,  my  sentiments 
on  the  general  tendency  of  the  drama ;  for  it  appeared  but  fau*  and  candid  to  include  in  this 
view  my  own  compositions ;  and  thus,  in  some  measure,  though  without  adverting  to  them,  to 
involve  myself  in  the  general  object  oi  my  own  animadversions. 

I  am  not,  even  now,  about  to  controvert  the  assertion  of  some  of  the  ablest  critics,  that  a  wdl- 
written  tragedy  is,  perhnM,  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  human  mind — I  am  not,  even  now, 
sbout  to  deny,  that  of  all  public  amusements  it  is  the  most  interesting,  the  most  intellectual,  and 
the  most  accommodated  to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  a  rational  being ;  nay,  that  it  is  almost  the 
only  one  which  has  mind  for  its  object;  which  has  the  combined  advantage  of  addressins  itself 
to  the  imasination,  the  judgment,  and  the  heart ;  that  it  is  the  only  public  diversion  whidi  calk 
out  the  hig^r  energies  of  the  understanding  in  the  composition,  and  awakens  the  most  lively  and 
natural  feelings  of  the  heart  in  the  representation. 

With  all  this  decided  superiority  in  point  of  mental  pleasure  which  the  stage  possesses  ovec 
every  other  species  of  pulmc  entertainment,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  ita  admirers  and 
advocates,  even  the  most  respectable,  should  cherish  a  hope,  that,  under  certain  restrictions,  and 
under  an  improved  form,  it  might  be  made  to  contribute  to  instruction  as  well  as  to  pleasure ;  anJ 
it  is  on  this  plausible  ground  that  we  have  heard  so  many  ingenious  defences  of  this  species  of 
amusement. 

What  the  stage  might  be  under  another  and  an  ima^ary  state  of  things,  it  is  not  very  easy 
fnr  OS  to  know,  and  therefore  not  very  important  to  inquire.    Nor  is  it,  mdeed,  die  loiiiidest  kgii 
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to  argae  on  the  possible  mxxlness  of  a  thing,  which,  in  the  present  circumstances  ot  society,  is 
doing  positiTO  evil,  from  the  imagined  good  that  thing  might  be  conjectured  to  produce  in  a  sup- 
posed state  of  unattainable  improvement.  Would  it  not  be  more  safe  and  sunple  to  determine 
oar  judgment  as  to  the  character  of  the  thmg  in  questioiK  on  the  more  visible,  and  therefore  more 
rational  grounds,  of  its  actual  state,  and  from  the  effects  which  it  is  known  to  produce  in  that  state  1 

For,  imfortunatety,  this  Utopian  eood  cannot  be  produced,  until  not  only  the  stage  itself  has 
undergone  a  complete  purification,  but  until  the  audience  shall  be  purified  also.  For  we  must 
first  suppose  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  spectators  will  be  disp(Med  to  relish  all  that  is  pure, 
•nd  to  reprobate  aU  that  is  corrupt,  before  the  ayatem  of  a  pure  and  uncorrupt  theatre  can  be 
adopted  with  any  reasonable  h(^  of  success.  There  must  always  be  a  congruity  between  the 
taste  of  the  spectator  and  the  nature  of  the  spectacle,  in  order  to  effect  that  point  of  union  which 
can  produce  pleasure  :  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  people  g|0  to  a  play,  not  to  be  instructed^ 
but  to  be  pleated.  As  we  do  not  send  the  blmd  to  an  exnibition  of  pictures,  nor  the  deaf  to  a 
concert,  so  it  would  be  learing  the  projected  plan  of  a  pure  stace  in  a  state  of  imperfection,  unless 
the  general  corruption  of  human  nature  itself  were  so  reformed  as  to  render  the  amusements  of 
t  pmectly  purified  stage  {>alatable.  If  the  sentiments  and  passions  exhibited  were  no  lonj^r 
accmnmodated  to  the  sentiments  and  passions  of  the  audience,  corrupt  nature  would  soon  with- 
draw itself  from  the  vapid  and  inappropriate  amusement ;  and  thin^  I  will  not  say  empty  benches 
*  would  too  probably  be  the  reward  of  the  conscientious  reformer. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to  restore  that  obsolete  rubbish  of  ignorance  and  folly  with  which 
the  monkish  legends  furnished  out  the  rude  materials  of  our  early  drama :  I  mean  those  uncouth 
pieces,  in  which,  under  the  titles  of  nu/tlaries  and  moralities^  the  most  sacred  persons  were  intro- 
duced as  interlocutors ;  in  which  events  too  solemn  for  exhibition,  and  subjects  too  awful  for 
detail,  were  brought  before  the  audience  vdth  a  formal  gravity  more  offensive  than  levity  itself. 
The  superstitions  of  the  cloisterVere  considered  as  suitu>le  topics  for  the  diversions  of  the  stage ; 
and  celestial  intelligences,  uttering  the  sentiments  and  language,  and  blended  with  the  buffoon- 
eries, of  Bartholomew  fair,  were  regarded  as  appropriate  subjects  of  merrimaking  for  a  holyday 
audience.  But  from  this  holy  mmnmery,  at  which  piety,  taste,  and  common  sense,  would  be 
equally  revolted,  I  return  to  the  existing  state  of  things.* 

I  have  never  perused  any  of  those  treatises,  exceuent  as  some  of  them  are  said  to  be,  which 
pious  divines  have  vmtten  against  the  pernicious  tendency  of  theatrical  entertainments.  The 
convictions  of  my  mind  have  arisen  solely  from  experience  and  observation.  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, go  over  the  well-trodden  ground  of  those  who  nave  inveighed,  with  too  much  justice,  against 
the  immoral  lives  of  too  many  stage  professors,  allowing  always  for  some  very  honourable  exce^ 
tions.  I  shall  not  remark  on  the  gross  and  palpable  corruptions  of  those  plays  which  are  obvi- 
ously written  vidth  an  open  disregard  to  all  purity  and  virtue  :  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  show  whether 
any  very  material  advantage  would  arise  to  the  vain  and  the  dissipated,  were  they  to  exclude  the 
theatre  fixnn  its  turn  in  their  undiscriminated  round  of  promiscuous  pleasure.  But  I  would 
coolly  and  respectfully  address  a  few  words  to  those  many  worthf  and  conscientious  persons,  who 
would  not,  perhaps,  so  early  and  incautiously  expose  thehr  youthful  ofispring  to  the  temptations  of 
au  amusement  of  whici^  they  themselves  could  be  brought  to  see  and  to  feel  the  existence. 

The  question,  then,  v.hich  with  great  deference  I  would  propose,  is  not  whether  those  who 
risk  every  thinff  may  not  risk  ihis  also ;  but  whether  the  more  correct  and  considerate  Christian 
miflht  not  find  it  worth  while  to  consider  if  the  amusement  in  question  be  entirely  compatible 
wi3i  his  avowed  character  1  whether  it  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  clearer  views  of  one  who 
pTofiesses  to  l^ye  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  tnat  immortality  which  is  brought  to  light  by  the 
gomll 

For,  however  wevfaty  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  superior  rationality  of  plays  may  be 
fbond  in  the  scale,  vraen  a  ratioiuil  being  puts  one  amusement  in  the  balance  against  anotner  . 
however  fkirly  he  may  exalt  the  stage  against  other  diversions,  as  being  more  adapted  to  a  man 
of  sense ;  yet  this,  perhaps,  will  not  quite  vindicate  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  more  scrupulous 
Christian,  who  will  not  allow  himself  to  think  that  of  two  evils  either  may  be  chosen.  His 
amusements  must  be  blameless,  as  well  as  ingenious ;  safe,  as  well  as  rational ;  moral,  as  weD  as 
intaUectual.  They  most  have  nothing  in  them  which  may  be  likelj  to  excite  any  of  the  tempers 
wbiah  it  is  his  daify  task  to  subdue ;  any  of  the  passions  which  it  is  his  constant  business  to  keep 
in  order.  His  chosen  amusements  must  not  delmeratelv  add  to  the  "  weight**  which  he  is  com- 
manded <*  to  lay  aside  ;*'  they  should  not  irritate  Uie  **  besettuiff  sin**  agamst  which  he  is  strug- 
*     "         *         :t  that  *'  spiritual  mindedness"  whicn  he  is  told  *'  is  life  and  peace  p* 


j;  they  should  not  obstruct  t 
they  should  not  inflame  that  "  lust  of  tHe  flesh,  that  lust  of  the  eye,  and  that  pride  of  life,'**  which 
he  IS  forbidden  to  gratify.    A  religious  person  who  occasionally  indulges  in  an  amusement  not 
consonant  to  his  general  views  ana  pursmts,  inconceivably  increases  his  own  difficulties  by  whet- 

*  An  sntlmslBst  to  the  lilersluie  of  my  own  eoomry,  and  so  Jealous  of  Its  fkme  as  grudgingly  to  illow  Its  com- 
parsihro  inferiority  In  aoy  om  Instanco,  I  «b  yei  eompoltod  lo  acknowtodge,  that,  as  ftr  as  my  slender  reading  en- 
ables nw  to  form  a  Jn^Bmnt,  tbe  EngUsb  dxamatie  poeu  are  in  general  more  Ucentioas  tban  those  of  most  other 
eoutries.    In  that  profflgato  lelgn, 

"  When  all  the  Biases  were  debauched  at  cotm,** 
the  slase  attained  its  higbeoi  degree  of  disooloteneso.    Mr.  Garrick  did  a  great  doal  towards  Us  pnrUlcatlon     It  to 
said  not  to  have  slnee  Iwpc  the  groond  It  then  gained. 
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tiiigtastef  and  exoiting  appetites,  which  it  will  cut  him  out  sc  much  work  to  cofontenMrt,  as  wiB 

Seatly  oveibalance,  in  a  conscientious  mind,  the  short  and  trivial  enjoyment.  I  speak  now  mi 
e  mere  question  of  pleasure.  Na;^,  the  more  keen  his  relish  for  the  amusement,  the  more  ex- 
quisite his  discernment  of  the  beauties  of  composition  or  the  graces  of  action  may  be,  the  more 
C'ent  he  may  perhaps  find  it  to  deoy  himself  the  gratification  which  is  enjoyed  at  the  slightest 
rd  of  nis  higher  uterests ;  a  gratification  which  to  him  will  be  th^  more  dao^erous,  in  pro- 
portion as  It  is  more  poignantly  felt. 

A  Christian,  in  our  days,  is  seldom  called,  in  iiis  ordinary  course,  to  great  and  signal  sacrifices, 
to  very  striking  and  very  ostensible  renunciations ;  but  he  is  daily  called  to  a  quiet,  uniform,  con- 
stant series  of  self-denial  in  small  thmgs.  A  dangerous  aj»d  bewitchinff,  especially  if  it  be  not  a 
disreputable  pleasure,  nwy  perhaps  have  a  just  place  amofiff  those  sacrifices :  and,  if  he  be  really 
in  earnest,  he  will  not  think  it  too  mnch  to  renounce  such  petty  enjoyments,  were  it  only  from 
the  single  consideration  that  it  is  well  to  seize  every  little  occasion  which  occurs  of  evidencing  to 
himself  that  he  is  constantly  on  the  watch ;  and  of  proving  to  the  world,  that  in  small  things,  as 
well  as  in  great,  he  is  a  follower  of  Him  who  "  pleased  not  himself 

Little,  unobserved,  and  unostentatious  abstinences,  are  among  the  sileaf^deeds  of  his  ^aify 
warfare.  And  whoever  brings  himself  to  exercise  (his  habitual  self-denial,  even  in  doubtful  dues, 
will  soon  learn,  from  hwppy  experience,  that  in  many  instances  abstinence  is  much  more  easily 
practised  than  temperance.  Inere  is  in  this  case  no  excited  sensibility  to  allay  ;  there  |s  no* 
occasional  remorse  to  be  quieted  ;  there  is  no  lost  ground  to  be  recovered ;  no  difficult  hacking  out, 
only  to  ^et  again  to  the  same  place  where  we  were  before.  This  observation  adopted  into  practice 
might.  It  is  presumed,  effectually  abolish  the  qualifying  language  of  many  of  the  more  sober  fre- 
ouenters  of  the  theatre,  '*  that  they  go  but  seldomi  and  never  but  %o  ngooi  play."  We  give 
tnese  moderate  and  discreet  persons  all  due  praise  for  comparative  sobriety.  But  while  they  g9 
«/  oZ/,  the  principle  is  the  same ;  for  they  sanction,  by  going  sometimes,  a  diversion  which  is  not 
to  be  defended  on  strict  Christian  principles.  Indeed,  theu-^cknowle^g^  that  it  should  be  but 
sparingly  frequented,  probably  arises  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  not  quite  right. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  address  to  pursue  the  usual  track  ol 
attacking  bad  plays,  of  which  the  more  prudent  and  virtuous  seklom  vindicate  the  principle, 
though  uey  do  not  always  scrupulously  avoid  attending  the  exhibition.  I  impose  rather  on  my- 
self the  unpopdar  task  of  animadverting  on  the  danj^erous  effects  of  those  which  come  under  the 
description  of  good  plays  ;  for  from  those  chiefly  anses  the  danger  (if  danger  there  be),  to  good 
people. 

Now,  with  all  the  allowed  superiority  justly  ascribed  to  pieces  of  a  better  cast,  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  complete  justification  of  the  amusement,  that  the  play  in  question  is  more  chaste  in  ths 
sentiment,  more  pure  in  the  expression,  and  more  moral  in  the  tendency,  than  those  which  are 
avowedly  objectionable  ;  thouffh  I  readily  concede  all  the  degrees  of  distinction,  and  very  isA- 
portknt  they  are,  between  sucn  compositions  and  those  of  the  opposite  character.  But  the  point 
lor  which  I  am  contending  is  of  another  and  of  a  distinct  nature ;  namely,  that  there  will,  gen- 
erally flaking,  still  remam,  even  in  tragedies,  otherwise  the  most  unexceptionable,  provided  thn 
are  sufficient^  impassioned  to  produce  a  powerful  effect  on  the  feeling^  and  have  spirit  eooiigo 
to  deserve  to  become  popular ;  there  will  still  remain  an  essential  radical  «!tffeot.  What  I  inosi 
on  is,  t!<at  there  almost  mevitably  runs  through  the  whole  web  of  the  tragic  drama  (for  to  this 
least  bl^eable  half  of  stage  composition  I  confine  my  remarks,  as  against  comedy  stfll  stronger 
objections  may  be  urged),  a  prominent  thread  of  fiilse  principle.  It  is  generally  the  leading 
object  of  the  poet  to  erect  a  standard  of  honour  in  direct  opposition  to  tl^  standard  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  this  is  not  done  subordinately,  incidentally,  occasionally ;  but  worldly  nonour  is  the 
very  squI,  and  spirit,  and  lifegiving  principle  of  the  drama.  Honour  is  the  religiooi  of  tragedy. 
It  is  her  moral  and  political  law.  Her  dictates  form  its  institutes.  Fear  and  shame  are  the  capi- 
tal crimes  in  her  code.  Against  these,  all  the  eloquence  of  her  most  powerful  pleaders,  against 
these  her  penal  statutes,  pistol,  sword,  and  poison,  are  in  full  force.  Injured  honour  can  only  be 
vindicated  at  the  point  of^  the  sword  ;  the  stains  of  injured  reputation  can  only  be  washed  out  in 
blood.  Love,  jealousy,  hatred,  ambition,  pride,  revei^ge,  are  too  o£ien  elevated  into  the  rank  of 
splendid  virtues,  and  form  a  dazzling  system  of  worldly  morality,  in  direct  contrtdiction  to  the 
spirit  of  that  religion  whose  characteristics  are  **  charity,  meekness,  peaceaUeness,  longsufier^ 
mg,  gentleness,  forgiveness."  "  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit"  and  the  fruito  of  the  stage,  if  the 
parallel  were  followed  up,  as  it  might  easily  be,  would  perhi4M  exhibit  as  pointed  a  contrast  u 
human  imagination  could  conceive. 

I  Iw  no  means  pretend  to  assert  that  religion  is  excluded  from  tragedies ;  it  is  often  incidentally 
introduced  ;  and  many  a  period  is  beautiful^  turned,  and  many  a  moral  is  exquisitely  pointed,  with 
the  finest  sentiments  of  piety.  But  the  single  grains  of  this  counteracting  principle,  scattered  op 
and  down  the  piece,  do  not  extend  their  antiseptic  property  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  preserve  from 
corruption  the  body  of  a  work,  the  general  spirit  ana  leading  tempers  of  which,  as  was  said  abors, 
are  evidently  not  drawn  from  that  meek  religion,  the  very  essence  of  which  consists  in  **  casting 
down  high  imaginations :"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  leaven  of  the  predominating  evil  secretly 
works  and  insinuates  itself,  till  the  whole  mass  becomes  impregnated  by  the  pervading  princi^e. 
Now,  if  the  directing  principle  be  unsound,  the  virtues  growing  out  of  it  will  be  unsound  also : 
snd  no  subordinate  merit,  no  collateral  excellences,  can  operate  with  effectual  potency  against 
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«i  eril  which  is  of  prime  axid  faiulamantil  force  and  eaetf^t  wad  which  fomw  the  rery  essence 
of  the  work. 

A  learned  and  witty  friend,  who  thought  differently  on  this  snbject,  once  asked  me  ifl  went  so 
£ur  as  to  think  it  necessary  to  try  the  merit  of  a  song  or  a  play  by  the  ten  commandments.  To 
this  may  we  not  ventuie  to  answer,  that  neither  a  song  nor  a  play  shoold  at  least  contain  any 
thin^  hostile  to  the  ten  commandments.  That,  if  harmless  menuaent  be  not  expected  to  advance 
religion,  we  mnst  take  care  that  it  do  not  appoue  it ;  that  if  we  concede  Ihat  onr  amusements  are 
not  expected  to  make  us  better  than  we  are,  ought  we  not  to  condition  xhat  they  do  not  make  us 
worse  than  they  find  us  t  If  so,  thei^whatever  pleasantry  of  idea,  whatever  ffayety  of  senti- 
ment, whatever  airiness  of  expression  we  innocently  admit,  should  we  not  jealously  watch  against 
any  onsoundness  in  the  general  principle,  any  mischief  in  the  prevailing  tendency  t 

We  cannot  be  too  o&a  renunded,  that  we  are,  to  an  inconceivable  degree,  the  creatures  ot 
habit.  Our  tempers  are  not  principally  governed,  nor  our  characters  formed,  by  single  marked 
actions ;  nor  is  the  colour  of  our  lives  often  determined  by  prominent,  detached  circumstances  ; 
but  the  character  is  gradoa^y  moalded  by  a  series  of  se^nmgly  insignificant  but  constantly  re 
omring  practices,  which,  incorporated  into  our  habits,  become  part  of  ourselves. 

Now,  as  these  lesser  habits,  if  they  take  a  wrong  direction,  silently  and  imperceptibly  eat  out 
the  very  heart  and  life  of  vigorous  virtue,  they  will  be  almost  more  sedulously  watched  by  those 
who  are  carefiil  to  keep  their  consciences  tenderly  alive  to  the  perception  of  sin  (however  thev 
mav  elude  the  attention  of  ordinary  Christians),  than  actions  which  deter  by  bold  and  decided  evil 

When  it  is  recollected  how  man^  young  men  pick  up  their  habits  of  thinking,  and  their  notions 
of  morality,  firom  the  playhouse,  it  is  not  perhaps  gomg  too  far  to  suspect,  that  the  principles  and 
examples  exhibited  on  the  stage  may  contribute  in  their  full  measure  and  proportion  towuds  sup- 
plyinff  a  sort  of  reffular  aliment  to  the  aj^tite  (how  dreadfully  increased  !)  for  duelling,  and  even 
suicide.  For,  if  religion  teaches,  and  experience  proves,  the  immense  importance  to  our  temper? 
and  morals  of  a  regular  attendance  on  public  worship,  which  attendance  is  only  required  of  un 
one  day  in  a  vreek ;  and  if  it  be  considered  how  much  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  attentive  heareT 
become  gradually  im^ed  with  the  principles  infused  by  this  stated,  though  unfrequent  attend- 
ance ;  who,  that  knows  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  the  human  heart,  will  deny  how  much  more 
deep  and  lasting  will  be  the  impression  likely  to  be  made  by  a  far  more  frequent  attendance  at 
those  places  where  sentiments  of  a  direct  contrary  tendency  are  exhibited ;  exhibited  too,  with 
every  addition  which  can  charm  the  imagination  and  captivate  the  senses.  Once  in  a  week,  it 
maj  be,  the  young  minds  are  braced  by  the  invigorating  principles  of  a  strict  and  self-denyiiig 
religion :  on  the  intermediate  nights,  their  eood  resolutions  (if  such  they  have  fllSMle),  are  melted 
down  with  all  that  can  relax  the  soul,  and  mapose  it  to  yield  to  the  temptations  against  which  it 
was  'Jie  object  of  the  Sunday's  lecture  to  guard  and  fortify  it.  In  the  one  case,  there  is  every 
thing  held  out  which  can  inflame  or  sooth  corrupt  nature,  in  opposition  to  those  precepts  which, 
m  the  other  case,  were  directed  to  subdue  it.  And  this  one  mnd  and  important  difference 
between  the  two  cases  should  never  be  overlooked,  that  reli^ous  instruction,  ^plied  to  the 
human  heart,  is  seed  sown  in  an  uncultivated  soil,  where  much  is  to  be  cleared,  to  be  broken  up, 
and  to  be  rooted  out,  before  sood  fruit  will  be  produced :  whereas  the  theatrical  seed,  by  lighting 
on  the  fertBe  soil  prepared  by  nature  for  the  congenial  implantation,  is  likely  to  shoot  deep, 
spread  wide,  and  brmg  forth  fruit  in  abundance. 

But,  to  drop  all  metaphor. — ^They  are  told — and  from  whose  mouth  do  they  hear  it  1 — ^that 
**  blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  meek,  and  the  peacemakers.**  Will  not  these,  and  such 
Vke  humbling  propositions,  delivered  one  day  m  seven  only,  in  all  the  sober  and  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  our  church,  with  all  the  force  of  truth  indeed,  but  wi^  all  its  plainness  also,  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  speedv  and  much  more  frequent  recurrence  of  the  nightly  exhibi- 
tion, whose  precise  object  it  too  often  is,  not  onl^  to  preach,  but  to  personify  doctrines  in  dia- 
metrical and  studied  o;^)osition  to  poverty  of  spirit,  to  purity,  to  meekness,  forbearance,  and 
foi]giveness  t  Doctrines,  not  simply  expressed,  as  those  of  the  Sunday  are,  m  the  naked  form  of 
Axioms,  principles,  and  precepts,  but  realized,  imbodied,  made  alive,  fiimished  with  organs, 
clothed,  decorated,  brought  into  lively  discourse,  into  interesting  action ;  enforced  with  all  the 
ener^  of  passion,  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  language,  and  exhibited  with  every  aid  of  em- 
phatical  delivery,  every  attraction  of  appropriate  gestoxe.  Te  such  a  complicated  temptation  is 
It  wise,  voluntarily,  studiously,  unnecessaiuy,  to  expose  frail  md  erring  creatures  1  Is  not  the 
conflict  too  severe  1     Is  n^t  the  competition  too  unequal  1 

It  is  pleaded  by  the  advocates  for  church  music,  that  the  or^;an  and  its  vocal  accompaniments 

sist  devotion,  by  enlistmg  the  senses  on  the  side  of  religion  ;  and  it  is  justly  pleaded  as  ap 


arsument  in  favour  c4  both,  because  the  affections  may  fairiy  and  properly  derive  every  honest 
aid  from  any  thmg  which  helps  to  draw  them  off  from  the  worid  to  God.  But  is  it  not  equally 
true,  that  Uie  same  species  of  assistance,  in  a  wronff  direction,  will  produce  an  equally  forcible 
effect  in  its  way,  and  at  least  equally  contribute  in  drawing  off  the  soul  from  God  to  the  world  ? 
I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  the  injury  w31  be  ineviuble,  much  less  that  it  will  be  irretrievable ; 
but  I  dare  repeat,  that  it  is  exposing  feeble  virtue  to  a  powerful  temptation ;  and  to  a  hazard  so 
great,  that  were  the  same  reason  applied  to  any  vr<Mtf  subject,  it  would  be  thought  a  folly  to 
venture  on  any  undertaldng  where  the  chances  against  our  coining  off  unhurt  were  so  obviously 
against  us.  Bosidos,  if  we  may  pursue  the  doctrine  of  ehancos  a  little  farther,  that  is  at  best 
Vol.  L 
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playing  a  most  anprofUable  game,  where,  if  we  eTen  coold  be  sore  that  iiothiii|^  wonli  be  toa!,  A 
IS  clear  to  demunstration  that  nothing  can  be  gained  ;  so  that  the  certain  risk  is  not  eren  cooh 
terbalanced  by  the  possible  success. 

It  is  not  in  point  to  the  present  design  to  alhide  to  the  multitiide  of  theatrical  seBtimeiits 
which  seem  to  be  written  as  if  in  avowed  opposition  to  such  prec^>t8  as  "  Swear  not  at  ail  :^ 
**  He  that  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  already  committed  aduheiy  in  his  heart," 
dec.  dLc.  We  are  willing  to  allow  that  this  last  offence,  at  least,  is  generally,  I  would  it  yrere 
mvariably,  confined  toihose  more  incorrect  dramas  which  we  do  not  now  profess  to  consider. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  we  should  not  find  many  pieces^are  we  sure  we  /san  find  onel)  entirely 
exempt  from  the  first  heavy  charge.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  invinc&Ie  objections  u 
many  tragedies,  otherwise  not  Tery  exceptionable,  that  the  awful  and  tremendous  name  of  thi 
infinitely  ^rious  God  is  riiamefully,  and  almost  incessantly,  introduced  in  various  scenes,  botl 
m  the  way  of  asseveration  and  of  invocation. 

Besides,  the  terms  good  and  bad  plav  are  relative ;  for  we  are  so  little  exact  in  our  genen 
definitions,  that  the  character  given  to  the  piece  often  takes  its  colour  from  the  character  of  hia 
who  gives  it.  Passsges  which  to  the  decent  moral  man  (him,  I  mean,  who  is  decent  and  mora 
on  mere  worldly  jprinciples)  are  to  the  "purged  eye"  of  a  Christiaik  disgusting  by  their  vanity, 
and  offensive  by  their  levity,  to  speak  in  the  gentlest  terms. 

But  more  especially  the  prime  animating  spirit  of  many  of  our  mate  decorous  dramas  seemi 
to  furnish  a  strong  contrast  to  the  improved  and  enlarged  comment  of  our  Saviour  in  the  Ne» 
Testament,  on  the  divine  prohibition  against  murder  in  the  Old,  in  the  wo  denounced 
anger,  as  containing  in  itself  the  seed  and  principle  of  murder ;  ang^,  and  its  too  i 
comitant,  revenge,  oein^  the  main  spring  on  which  some  of  our  best  tragedies  turns. 

The  eloquent  apologies,  and  the  elaborate  vindication  of  the  crimes  resulting  from  the  poinf 
^  honour  and  the  dr^  of  shame,  and  with  such  apologies  and  vindications  some  of  axa  most 
Dproved  pieces  abound,  too  temptingly  invite  the  hi^h  unbroken  spirit  of  a  warm  youth,  froo 
admiring  such  sentiments  to  adopt  them ;  and  he  is  liable  to  be  stimulated  first  to  the  conmus- 
*on  of  Uie  crime,  and,  after  he  has  committed  it,  to  the  hope  of  having  his  r^mtation  desred, 
jy  the  perpetual  eulogies  these  flattering  scenes  bestow  on  rash  and  intemperate  braverv ;  oa  the 
dignity  of  that  spirit  which  cannot  brook  an  insult ;  and  on  that  generous  sense  of*^  wounded 
honour  which  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  revenge  itself.  And  when  he  nears  the  bursts  of  appknsc 
with  which  these  sallies  of  resentment,  these  vows  of  revenge,  these  determinationa  to  destoiy  oi 
be  destroyed,  this  solemn  obtesting  the  great  Judge  of  hearts  to  witness  the  innocence  of-— per- 
liaps  a  very  cria^jnal  action  or  intention ; — ^when,  I  say,  a  hotheaded  young  man  witnesses  the 
enthusiasm  of  admiration  which  such  expressions  excite  in  a  tranipOTted  audience,  will  it  not 
operate  as  a  kind  of  stimulus  to  him  to  adopt  a  similar  conduct,  should  he  ever  be  placed  in 
sunilar  circumstances  1  and  will  it  not  furnish  him  with  a  sort  of  criterion  how  such  maxms 
would  be  received,  and  such  conduct  approved,  in  real  life  1  For  the  duiger  does  not  lie  merdy 
in  his  hearinff  such  sentiments  delivered  from  the.  stage,  but  also  in  seeiiw  how  fi&vourably  they 
are  received  by  the  audience  ;  received,  too,  by  those  persons  who,  sluHild  he  realise  these  sen- 
timents, would  probably  be  the  arbiters  of  his  conduct  These  ars  to  him  a  kind  of  anti^^mt«^2 
jury.  The  scene  is,  as  it  were,  the  rdiearsal  of  an  acquittal  at  the  bar  of  ihAi  worid  whose 
tribunal  is,  perhaps,  unhappily  for  him,  considered  as  his  last  appesl ;  for  it  is  not  probab^ 
hazarding  too  much  to  conclude,  that  by  the  sort  of  character  we  are  considering,  huoian  opin- 
ion will  be  looked  i:^n  as  the  highest  motive  of  action,  human  praise  as  the  highest  reward,  and 
human  censure  as  an  evil  to  h€  deprecated,  even  by  the  loss  of  his  souL 

If  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  poets  and  of  men^  by  the  cool,  deliberate,  argumentative  iiia»- 
ner  in  which  he  makes  his  Roman  hero  destroy  himself;  this  hero,  too,  a  pagan,  consistently 
illustrating  by  this  action  an  historical  fact,  and  acting  in  a  natural  conformity  to  his  own  stoical 
principles  ; — if,  1  say,  under  all  these  palliating  circumstances,  the  ingenious  aophistqr  hjf  which 
the  poet  was  driven  to  mitigate  the  crime  of  suicide,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  sentiment  U> 
tho  real  character  of  his  hero ; — ^if  this  Christian  poet,  even  to  his  own  private  fricoid  and  litenzy 
associate,  could  iqppear,  by  the  qpecious  reasoning  of  his  famous  soliloquy,  to  vindicate  self^nur- 
der,  so  that  the  unhappy  Budgell  exclaimed,  when  falling  by  his  own  b^nd, 

"  What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  approVd, 
Must  sure  be  right ; ^ 

If,  I  say,  under  all  the  extenuating  circumstances  here  detailed,  such  a  dreadful  effect  couki  oe 
produced  from  a  cause  so  little  expected  or  intended  by  its  author  to  produce  it,  how  moch  mon 
orobably  are  similar  ill  conse<|uence8  likely  to  arise  from  similar  causes  in  the  hands  of  a  post 
less  guarded  and  worse  principled  ;  and  whose  heroes  have,  periiaps,  neither  the  apdogy  of^ae- 
mowledged  paganism,  nor  the  sanction  of  historic  truthi  For  Addison,  who  in  general  has 
made  his  piece  a  vehicle  of  the  noblest  and  most  patriotic  sentiments,  could  not  avoid  making 
his  catastrophe  just  what  he  has  made  it,  without  violating  a  notorious  fact,  and  fiUsifying  tfas 
character  he  exhibits. 

Even  in  those  plays  in  which  the  principles  which  false  honour  teaches  are  neither  professedly 
inciflcated  nor  vindicated ;  nay,  where  moreover  the  practices  shove  aUuded  to,  and  eepedallv 
the  practice  of  duelling,  are  even  reprobated  in  the  progress  of  the  piece ;  yet  the  hero  who  Im 
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been  reprieved  from  sin  during  four  acts  by  the  sage  lemonstraace  of  some  interfering  friend,  c 
the  imperious  power  of  beauty ;  beauty,  which  is  to  a  stage  hero  that  restraining  or  impelling 
power  which  law,  or  conscience,  or  scripture,  are  to  other  men ;  still,  in  the  conclusion,  when 
the  intrigue  is  dexterously  completed,  wnen  the  passion  is  worked  up  to  its  acme,  and  the  vale- 
dictory scene  is  so  near  at  hand  that  it  becomes  mconvenient  to  the  poet  that  the  impetuosity  of 
bis  hero  should  be  any  longer  restrained ;  when  his  own  patience  and  the  expostulating  powers 
of  his  friend  are  both  exhausted  together,  and  he  seasonably  winds  up  the  drama  by  stabbing 
either  his  worst  enemy  or  his  best  benefactor,  or,  as  it  still  more  frequently  happens,  himself; 
sKiU,  notwithstanding  his  criminal  catastrophe,  the  hero  has  been  exhibit^  through  aJl  the  pre- 
ceding scenes  as  such  a  combination  of  perfections ;  his  behaviour  has  beSh  so  brave  and  so  gen- 
erous (and  bravery  and  generosity  are  two  qualities  which  the  worid  boldly  stakes  against  boUi 
tables  of  the  decalogue),  that  the  youthful  spectator,  especially  if  he  have  that  amiable  warmth 
and  sensiblUw  of  soul  which  lay  him  so  peculiarly  o^n  to  seduction,  is  too  much  tempted  to  con- 
sider as  venial  the  sudden  and  tmpremeditated  crane  to  which  the  unresisted  impulse  of  the 
moment  may  have  driven  so  accomplished  a  character.  And  a  Httle  tame  tag  of  morality,  set  to 
a  few  musical  periods  bv  the  unimpassioned  fnend,  is  borne  down,  absorbed,  lost,  in  the  impetu- 
ous but  too  ^ngaffing  character  of  the  feeling,  fiery  hero  ;  a  character,  the  errors  of  which  are 
now  consummated  bv  an  act  of  murder,  so  anectin^ly  managed,  that  censure  is  swallowed  up  in 
pity  r  the  murderer  is  absolved  by  the  weeping  auditory,  who  are  ready,  if  not  to  justify  the  crime, 
yet  to  vindicate  the  criminal,  liie  drowsy  moral  at  the  close,  slowly  attempts  to  creep  after  the 
poison  of  the  piece  ;  but  it  creeps  in  vain  ;  it  can  never  expel  that  which  it  can  never  reach  ;  for 
one  stroke  of  feeling,  one  natural  e^^ression  of  the  passions,  be  the  principle  rij^ht  or  wrong, 
carries  away  the  affections  of  the  auditor  beyond  any  of  the  poet's  force  of  reasoning  to  contnS. 
And  they  know  little  qf  the  power  of  the  dramatic  art,  or  of  the  conformation  of  the  human  mind, 
¥iho  do  not  know  that  the  heart  of  the  feeling  ^)eotator  is  alwajrs  at  the  command  of  the  passions 
in  the  hand  of  a  true  poet ;  who  snatches  him  with  uncontrolled  dominion 

**  To  Thebes  and  Athens  when  he  will,  and  where.'' . 

Now,  to  counteract  the  bias  given  by  the  passions,  all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  aU  the  flights 
of  mere  poetry,  and  all  the  blunted  weapons  ot  logic  united,  are  ineffectual.  Of  coarse,  the  con- 
cluding antidote  never  defeats  the  mischief  of  the  piece ;  the  effect  of  the  smooth  mofral  is  in- 
stantly obliterated,  while  that  of  the  indented  passion  is  perhaps  indelible.   * 

Let  me  now  for  a  moment  turn  to  the  younger  part  of  that  sex,  to  whose  service  I  have 
ffenerally  devoted  my  principal  attention.  A  virtuous  young  woman,  it  will  be  said,  who  has 
been  correctly  educated,  will  turn  with  abhorrence  from  the  unchaste  scenes  of  a  loose  play. 
It  is  indeed  so  to  be  hoped ;  and  yet  many  plays  which  reidly  deserve  that  character,  escape 
that  denomination.  But  1  concede  this  point,  and  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  my 
animadversions.  The  remark  may  be  thought  preposterous,  should  I  observe,  titot,  to  a  chaste 
and  delicate  joxais  mind,  there  is  in  good  plays  one  danger  which,  I  will  vemtuie  to  assert,  is 
aknost  more  formidable  than  that  which  is  often  attached  to  pieces  more  obviously  censurable. 
The  more  refined  and  delicate  the  passion  of  love  is  made  to  appear,  the  more  insinuating,  and, 
of  cQurse,  the  more  dan^rous,  will  the  exquisite  and  reiterated  representation  of  that  passion 
be  found.  Now,  love  beinff  the  grand  business  of  plavs,  those  young  ladies  who  are  frequently 
attending  them,  will  be  liable  to  nourish  a  feeling  which  is  often  strong  enough  of  itself,  without 
this  constant  supply  of  foreign  fuel,  namely,  that  love  is  the  grand  busmess  of  life- also.  If  the 
passion  be  avowedly  illicit,  her  well-instructed  conscience  will  arm  her  with  scruples,  and  her 
sense  of  decorum  will  set  her  on  her  guard.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sreater  the  purity 
with  which  the  passion  is  exhibited,  provided  the  exhiHtion  be  very  touching  and  warm,  the  more 
deep  and  irresistible  vrill  be  its  effect  on  a  tender  and  inexperienced  heart ;  nay,  the  more  likely 
will  the  passion  acted  on  the  stage  be  to  excite  a  corresponding  passion  in  the  heart  of  the  ^oung 
spectatress.  If  she  have  not  vet  felt  the  passiop  she  sees  so  finely  portrayed,  she  will  wish  to 
feel  it ;  and,  the  not  having  felt  it,  she  will  consider  as  something  wanting  to  the  perfoction  of 
her  nature.  She  will  ascrme  the  absence  of  it  to  a  defect  in  her  own  heart  which  must  be  sup- 
plied, or  to  some  untowardness  in  her  own  circumstances  which  must  be  removed.  Thus  her 
imagination  will  do  the  work  of  the  passions,  and  the  fancy  will  anticipate  the  feelings  of  the 
heart :  the  source  this,  of  some  of  the  most  fatal  disorders  in  the  female  character ! 

Now,  to  captivate  such  a  tender  and  affectionate  heart  as  that  we  are  considering,  the  semblance 
of  virtue  is  necessarv ;  for,  while  she  will  conceive  of  criminal  passion  as  censurable,  she  will  be 
equally  apt  to  consider  even  the  most  imprudent  passion  as  justifiable,  so  long  as  the  idea  of 
absolute  crime  is  kept  at  a  distance.  If  the  love  be  represented  as  avowedly  vicious,  instead 
of  lending  herself  to  the  iUusion,  she  will  allow  it  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  duty ;  but  if  she 
tlunks  it  innocent,  she  persuades  herself  that  every  dut^  should  be  sacrificed  to  it.  Nay,  she 
will  value  herself  in  proportion  as  she  thinks  she  could  imitate  the  heroine  who  is  able  to  love 
with  so  much  violence  and  so  much  purity  at  the  same  time.  By  frequent  repetition,  especially 
if  there  be  a  taste  for  romance  and  poetry  in  the  innocent  young  mmd,  the  feelings  are  easily 
transplanted  from  the  theatre  to  the  closet ;  they  are  made  to  become  a  standard  of  action,  and 
are  brought  home  as  the  regulators  of  life  and  manners.  The  heart  being  thus  filled  with  the 
pteasures  of  love  a  new  era  tdies  place  in  her  mind,  and  she  carries  about  with  her  an  aptitude 
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to  receive  any  impression  herself^  and  a  constantly  waking  and  ao^^  desire  to  make  this  ii»- 
pression  in  return.  The  plain  and  sober  duties  of  life  begin  to  he  uninterestinff ;  she  wishes 
them  to  be  diversified  with  events,  and  enlivened  by  heroes.  Though  she  retains  her  virtue,  her 
sobermindedness  is  impaired ;  for  she  longs  to  be  realizing  those  pains  and  pleasures,  and  to  be 
acting  over  those  scenes  and  sacrifices,  which  she  so  often  sees  represented.  If  the  evils  arising 
from  frequent  scenic  rq>retentations  to  a  young  woman  were  limited  to  this  single  inconvenience, 
Chat  it  makes  her  sigh  to  be  a  herome,  it  would  be  a  strong  reason  why  a  discreet  and  pious 
mother  should  be  slow  in  introducing  her  to  them. 

I  purposely  ibrbeaiv  in  this  place,  rqieatinff  any  of  those  hijgher  argunients  drawn  from  the 
utter  irrecoBcileaUeiiMs  of  this  indulgeace  of  the  &nc^,  of  this  jpfratification  of  the  senses,  this 
unbounded  lovmg  of  the  thoughts,  with  the  divine  injunction  ot  bringing  ^evexy  thought  mt» 
the  obedience  ef  Christ.** 

But  it  will  be  said,  perhaps,  all  this  rigour  may  be  veiy  suitable  to  enthusiasts  and  fanatics,  to 
the  vulgar,  the  rettrei,  and  the  obscure :  but  would  you  exclude  the  more  libeial  and  polished 
part  of  society  from  tiie  delist  and  instructien  vdudi  may  be  derived  firom  the  great  masten 
of  the  human  heart,  from  Shftspeare  particularly ! 

On  this  subject  I  think  myself  oalled  upon  to  ofier  my  opinion  (such  as  it  is)  as  unreservedly 
as  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  doing  on  the  points  considered  in  the  former  part  of  this  ^^faee. 
I  think,  then,  that  there  is  a  substantial  difference  between  seeing  and  reading  a  <hBm«tic  com- 
position ;  and  that  the  ofafectians  which  He  so  strongly  against  tire  one,  «re  not,  at  least  in  the 
s^me  degree,  ^plicable  to  the  other.'  Or,  rather,  while  there  is  an  essential  and  inseparable 
danger  attendant  on  dranutic  exhibitions,  kt  the  matter  of  the  drama  be  ever  so  innocent,  the 
danger  in  reading  a  play  arises  aoleW  from  the  ienSimenU  contained  in  it. 

To  read  a  mmal  play  is  little  difllerent  from  reading  any  other  innocent  poem ;  the  diak)giie 
form  being  a  mere  aocraent,  and  no  way  a^Eecting  the  moral  tentteacy  «f  the  piece.  Nay,  some 
excellent  poets  have  chosen  that  ibim  on  aceount  of  its  peculiar  advantages,  even  ^^len  the  natmiB 
of  their  subjects  precluded  the  idea  of  theatrical  exhibition.  Thus  Buchanan  wrote  his  fine 
tragedies  of  *<The  Baptist,** and  <<  Jephthah,*'  Grotius  that  of  "Christ  Suffering,**  and  MiltOB 
that  of  "  Samson  Agonistes  ;*'  not  to  name  the  "  Joseph,'*  Uie  **  Bethulia  Beliverod,'*  end  seme 
Other  pieces  of  the  amiable  Metastasio.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  mora  unreasonable,  thaa  to 
proscnbe  from  the  study  or  the  closet  weU-selected  4i'amatic  poetiy.  It  may  be  read  with  safSsty, 
because  it  can  there  t>e  read  with  sobemeas.  The  most  atumated  speeches  subside  into  com- 
peiative  tameness,  and,  provided  diey  are  perfectly  puro,  produce  no  ruffle  of  the  pasaioxa,  as 
agitation  of  the  senses,  but  Bierely  afford  a  pleasant,  and,  it  may  be,  a  net  unsalutaiy  exercise  to 
the  imagination. 

In  all  the  different  kinds  of  poetry,  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  selection ;  and  where  codd 
^er  poetical  amusement  be  found  than  in  the  worics  of  Racine,  whose  Athalia,  in  particular  (as 
we  have  had  occasion  dsewhere  to  observe),  most  happily  illustrates  an  interesting  piece  of  scrip- 
tnie  history,  at  the  same  time  that,  considered  as  a  composition,  it  is  itself  a  modcd  of  po^kal 
perfection.  I  may  meotioB,  as  an  exquisite  piece,  the  Xf asque  <^  Comms,  and,  as  interestiBff 
poems  in  the  dramatic  form  also,  the  Caraetacus,  and  Elfrida,  of  Mason ;  the  passing  overwhi^ 
pieces  in  the  volumes  of  that  virtuous  poet,  merely  because  they  are  in  a  ^matic  form,  would 
be  an  instance  of  scrc^pulosity  which  one  might  venture  to  s^  no  well*mf<Mrmed  conscience  could 


et  neither,  then,  the  devout  and  scmpulous,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  captious  caviOer,  m 
die  other,  object  to  this  distinction ;  I  mean  between  rtaimg  a  dramatic  coaqtoeitioii,  and  neing 
a  theatrical  exhibition,  as  if  it  were  fanaiful  or  atbitmzy.  In  the  latter,  is  it  the  mere  r^ietitioa 
of  the  speeches  which  implies  danger  1  is  it  this  which  attracts  the  audience  1  No :  were  evea 
the  best  reader,  if  he  did  not  bring  in  aid  the  novelty  of  a  foreign  language,  to  read  the  whole 
play  himself  without  scenic  decorations,  without  dress,  without  gesticmation,  would  such  an  ei- 
nibition  be  numerous^,  or  for  any  length  of  time,  attended  1  What  then  chiefly  drvws  ths 
multitude  1  It-  b  the  semblaace  of  real  action  which  is  given  to  the  piece,  by  different  persoos 
supporting  the  diffsrent  parts,  and  by  their  dress,  their  tones,  their  gestures,  hei^tening  the  repre- 
sentation into  a  kmd  of  enchantment.  It  is  the  concomitant  pageantiy,  it  is  the  splendour  of 
the  spectacle,  and  even  the  show  of  the  spectators  :— -these  are  the  circumstances  which  ah^ 
gether  fill  the  theatre— which  altogether  produce  the  effect^— which  altogether  <»eate  the  daa^. 
These  give  a  pernicious  force  to  sentiments  which,  when  read,  merely  explain  the  mysterious 
action  (h  the  human  heart,  bat  which,  when  thus  uttered,'  thus  accompanied,  beoome  contagioM 
and  destructive.  These,  in  short,  make  up  a  scene  of  temptation  and  seduction,  of  ovorwrou^ 
vohiptuousness  and  uimerving  pleasure,  wnich  surely  ill  accoids  with  **  working  out  our  salvatm 
with  fear  and  tremblmg,**  or  with  that  frame  of  mind  which  implies  that  "  the  world  is  crucified 
to  us,  and  we  to  the  wOTd.*' 

I  trust  I  have  sufficiently  guarded  against  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  even  though  I  venture 
to  hazard  an  opinion  that,  in  company  with  a  judicious  friend  or  parent,  many  scenes  of  Siak- 
speare  may  be  read  not  only  without  danger,  but  with  improvement  Far  be  tt  ^frem  me  to  wtth 
to  almdge  the  innocent  debits  of  life,  where  they  m^  be  enjoyed  with  benem  to  Uie  uodsi^ 
standing,  and  without  injury  to  the  principles.  Women,  especially,  whose  walk  in  lifo  is  sc 
circumscribed^  and  whose  avenues  of  informatioB  are  so  few,  may,  I  conceive,  learn  to  know  ll 
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iPor(d  with  Um  daoj^,  asd  to  itudj  homan  nature  with  more  adTantaee,  from  the  ptnt9€l  of 
adected  parts  of  this  incomparable  genius,  than  from  most  other  attainaBle  sources.  I  would  in 
this  view  consider  Shafcspeare  as  a  philosopher  as  well  as  poet,  andl  haye  been  surprised  to  hear 
many  pious  people  uniTersally  confound  and  reprobate  this  poet  with  the  common  herd  of  drama- 
tists and  novelists.  To  his  acute  and  sagacious  mind  eveiy  Taried  position  of  the  human  heart, 
eTery  ahnde  of  discrimination  in  the  human  character,  all  the  minuter  delicacies,  all  the  exquisite 
touches,  all  the  distinct  affections,  all  the  contending  interests,  all  the  complicated  passions  of 
the  heart  of  man,  seem,,  as  far  as  is  aUowed  to  human  iniqpection  to  discern  them,  to  be  laid 
open.  Though  destitute  himself  ef  the  aids  of  literature,  and  of  the  polish  of  society,  he  seems 
to  have  possessed  by  intuition  all  the  advantages  that  various  leamii]^  and  elegant  society  can 
bestow ;  and  to  have  combined  the  warmest  energies  of  passion,  and  the  boldest  strokes  of  im- 
agination, with  the  justest  proprieties  of  reasoning,  and  the  ezactest  niceties  of  conduct.  He 
makes  every  deseripti<m  a  picture,  and  eveiy  sentiment  an  axiom.  He  seems  to  have  known 
how  every  bein^  which  did  exist  would  ^q>eak  and  act  under  every  supposed  circumstance  and 
every  possible  situation ;  and  how  every  being  vrhich  did  not  exist  must  speak  and  act,  if  ever 
he  were  to  be  called  into  actual  existence. 

From  the  discriminated,  the  guarded,  the  qudlfied  perusal  of  such  an  author,  it  would  be 
nl^>oesible,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  necessaiy,  to  debar  accoixq>lished  and  elegantly  educated 
young  parsons.  Let  not  the  above  eulogium  be  censured  as  too  strong  or  too  wAd.  In  ahnost 
every  library  th^  will  find  his  vnritings ;  in  ahnost  eveiy  woik  of  taste  and  criticisin,  the  young 
reader  will  not  iul  to  meet  the  panegjrric  of  Shakspeare.  The  frequent  allusions  to  him,  and  die 
beautiful  quotations  from  him»  w31,  if  they  lig^t  upon  a  corresponding  taste,  inflame  it  with  a 
curiosity  to  peruse  all  his  works.  Now,  would  it  not  be  safer  to  anticipate  the  danger  which 
m^t  result  from  a  private  and  unqualified  perusal,  for  the  parent  to  select  such  pieces  as  have 
in  them  the  fewest  of  those  corruptions,  which  truth  must  allow  that  Shakspeare  possesses  in 
common  with  other  dramatie  poets  t  For  who  vrill  deny  that  all  the  excellences  we  have  ascribed 
to  him  are  debased  by  passages  of  offensive  ffrossnessi  are  tarnished  with  indelicacy,  false  taste, 
and  vulgarity!  This  is  not  the  tdaee  for  a  discussion  of  those  faults,  too  obvious  to  be  over- 
looked, too  numerous  to  be  detailed,  too  strong  to  be  palliated.  Let  me,  however,  be  permitted 
to  observe,  that  thoo^^  Shakspeare  oflen  diwusts  hy  sinffle  pasNges  and  expressi^ms  (which  I 
will  not  vindicate  by  ascribhiff  them  to  the  fake  taste  of  the  ace  in  which  he  wrote ;  for  though 
that  may  extenuate  the  fault  of  the  poet,  it  does  not  diminish  the  daiwer  of  the  reader),  yet 
perhaps  the  general  tendeney  of  his  pieces  is  less  corrupt  than  that  of  the  pieces  of  almost  any 
dramatist ;  imd  the  reader  rises  from  the  perusal  of  Shuspeare  without  those  distinct  unages  of 
evil  on  his  mind,  without  having  his  heart  so  dissolved  by  amatory  scenes,  or  his  mind  so  warped 
bjf  corrupt  reasoning,  or  his  heart  so  inflamed  with  seducing  principles,  as  he  vnll  have  expe- 
rienced nom  other  vmters  of  the  same  description,  however  exempt  their  woiks  may  be  from  the 
more  broad  and  censurable  vices  of  composition  which  dii^gure  many  parts  of  Shakqpeare.  Lest 
I  be  misrepresented,  let  it  be  observed,  that  I  am  now  distinguishing  the  general  result  arismg 
from  the  ienimey  o(  his  pieces,  from  the  effect  of  particular  passages ;  uid  this  is  the  reason 
why  a  discriminated  imrusal  is  so  important.  For,  eiter  all,  the  gentrtU  dis^oHHon  of  mmd  with 
which  we  rise  from  the  reading  of  a  vrork,  is  the  best  criterion  of  its  utffity  or  mischief.  To 
the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  too,  bdongs  this  superiority,  that  his  pieces  bei^  faithful  histories 
of  the  numan  heart,  and  portraits  of  the  human  character,  love  is  only  introduced  as  one  passion 
among  many  whidi  enslave  mankind ;  whereas  by  most  other  play  writers.  It  is  treated  as  the 
monopolizing  tyrant  of  the  heart. 

It  is  not  hecause  I  consider  Shakspeare  as  a  correct  moralist  and  an  unerring  guide,  that  I  sug- 
^t  the  advanta^  of  having  the  youthfol  curiosity  sllayed  by  a  partial  peiusal,  and  under  prudent 
inspection :  but  it  is  for  this  very  different  reason,  lest,  br  having  that  curiositjr  stimt:dated  by  the 
incessant  commendati<m  of  this  anthor,  vrith  which  both  books  and  conversati<ni  abound,  young 
persons  should  be  exehed  to  devour  m  secret  an  author  who,  if  devoured  in  the  gross,  will  not 
fail,  by  many  detached  passages,  to  put  a  delicate  reader  in  the  situation  of  his  own  ancient  Pistol 
wfaeA  eatmg  the  leek ;  that  is,  to  svndlow  and  execrate  at  the  same  time. 

But  to  conelude,-^whieh  I  vrill  do  vrith  a  recapitulation  of  the  principd  otijects  already  toudied 
upon.    That  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  let  me  repeat  that  this  preface  is  not  addressed  to  the 

gy  and  dissolute ;  to  sodi  as  prof^  themselves  to  be  '*  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of 
»d  ;** — but  it  is  addressed  to  the  more  soberminded ;  to  those  who  believe  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  who  wish  to  be  enlightened  hj  its  doctrines,  to  be  governed  by  its  precepts,  and  who 
jiofess  to  be  <<  seeking  a  bettor  country,  even  a  heavenly  one."  The  question  then  which  we 
nave  been  asking  is,  whether  the  stage,  in  its  present  state,  he  a  proper  amusement  for  such  a 
character  1  Wmit  it  would  be,  if  nenectly  reformed,  and  cast  into  the  Christian  mould,  we  have 
considered  as  another  question,  wnich  it  will  be  time  enough  to  answer  when  the  reformation 
itself  takes  place. 

Neither  (as  has  been  observed)  is  it  to  the  present  purpose  to  insist  that  theatrical  amuse- 
mento  are  the  most  rational ;  for  the  question  we  have  undertaken  to  agitate  is,  whether  they 
are  btanulcMt  ?  In  this  view,  the  circumstance  of  going  but  seldom  cannot  satisfy  a  consden- 
tious  mind ;  for  if  the  amusement  be  right,  we  may  partake  of  it  with  moderation,  as  of  other 
awful  pleasures ;  if  vmrng,  we  should  mver  nartake  of  it. 
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Some  individualt  may  mge  that  the  amusements  of  the  theatm  neyer  had  the  bad  efl^ti  a* 
their  miads  which  they  are  said  to  hare  on  the  minds  of  others  ;  but  supposing  this  to  be  really 
the  case  (which  however  may  admit  of  doubt),  ou^t  not  such  persons  to  reflect,  that  by  their 
presence  they  sanction  that  which  is  obyiously  huruul  to  others,  and  which  must,  if  so,  be  dis- 
pleasing to  God  1 

The  stage  is  by  uniyersal  concurrence  allowed  to  be  no  indifferent  thing.  The  impressions  it 
makes  on  the  mind  are  deep  and  strong;  deq)er  and  stronger,  perhaps,  than  are  made  by  any 
other  amusement.  If  then  such  impressions  be  in  the  general  hostile  to  Christianity,  the  whole 
resolves  itself  into  this  short  question — Should  a  Christian  frequent  it 


[In  addition  to  what  has  here  been  advanced  on  the  subject  of  theatrical  amusements,  the 
editor  hopes  to  be  excused  for  inserting  the  conclusion  of  Jeremy  CoUier^s  "  Short  View  of  the 
Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  English  Stase :"  printed  in  1699. 

"  These  entertainments  are,  as  it  were,  literuly  renounced  in  baptism.  They  are  the  vanities 
ofthe  uficked  vforld^  and  the  workM  of  the  devil,  m  the  most  open  and  emphatical  signification. 
What  eommunitm  has  HgJU  with  darkrust,  and  what  concord  has  Christ  with  Belial  f  Call  yon 
this  diversion  t  can  profaneness  be  such  an  irresistible  delight  t  Does  the  crime  of  the  perform- 
ance make  the  spirit  of  the  satisfaction,  and  is  the  scorn  of  Christianity  the  entertainment  of 
Christians  1  Is  it  such  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  scriptures  burlesqued  1  Is  ribaldiy  so  very  obli- 
ging, and  atheism  so  charming  a  ouality  t  Are  we  indeed  willing  to  quit  the  privilege  of  our 
nature,  to  surrender  our  charter  of  immortality,  and  throw  up  the  pretences  to  another  life !  It 
may  be  so ;  but  then  we  should  do  well  to  remember  that  nothino  is  not  in  our  power.  Our 
desires  did  not  make  us,  neither  can  they  unmake  us.  But  I  hope  our  wishes  are  not  so  mean, 
tad  that  we  have  a  better  sense  of  the  dignity  of  our  bein^.  And  if  so,^  how  can  we  be  pleased 
with  those  things  which  would  degrade  us  into  brutes,  which  ridicule  our  creed,  and  turn  all  our 
expectations  into  romance. 

**  And,  ailer  all,  the  jest  on*t  b,  these  men  would  make  us  believe  their  design  is  virtue  and 
reformation.  In  good  time !  they  are  likely  to  combat  vice  with  success,  who  destroy  the  princi- 
ples of  good  and  evil !  Take  them  at  the  best,  and  they  do  no  more  than  expose  a  httle  humour 
and  formality.  But  then,  as  the  matter  is  managed,  the  correction  is  much  worse  than  the  fault 
They  laugh  at  pedantry  and  teach  atheism ;  cure  a  pimple,  and  give  the  plague.  I  heartOy 
wish  they  would  have  let  us  alone.  To  exchanjre  virtue  for  behaviour,  is  a  hard  bamin.  Is 
not  plain  honesty  much  better  than  hypocrisy  weU  dressed  1  what's  sight  good  for,  without  sub- 
stance t  what  is  a  wellbred  libertine,  but  a  wellbred  knave  1  One  that  can't  prefer  conscience 
to  pleasure,  without  calling  himself  fool ;  and  will  sell  his  friend,  or  his  father,  if  need  be,  for 
hifl  convenience. 

"  In  short :  nothing  can  be  more  disserviceable  to  probity  and  religion  than  the  management 
of  the  STAGS.  It  cherishes  those  passions,  and  rewards  those  vices,  which  'tis  the  business  of 
reason  to  discountenance  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  principle,  draws  off  the  inclinations  from 
virtue,  and  spoils  good  education.  It  is  the  most  effectual  means  to  emasculate  people's  spirits, 
and  debauch  their  manners.  How  many  of  the  unwary  have  these  sirens  devouredt  and  bow 
often  has  the  best  blood  been  tainted  with  this  infection!  what  disappointments  of  parents,  what 
confusion  in  families,  and  what  beggary  in  estates,  have  been  hence  occasioned  1  and,  which  is 
still  worse,  the  mischief  spreads  dtuly,  and  the  malignity  grows  more  envenomed.  TTie  fever 
works  up  towards  madness,  and  will  scarcely  endure  to  be  touched.  And^what  hope  is  there  of 
health,  when  the  patient  strikes  in  with  the  disease,  and  flies  in  the  face  of  the  remedy  1  Can 
religion  retrieve  us  1  yes,  when  we  don't  despise  it.  But  while  our  notions  are  naught,  our 
lives  will  hardly  be  otherwise.  What  can  the  assistance  of  the  church  signify  to  those  who  are 
more  ready  to  rally  the  preacher,  than  practise  the  sermon  1  to  those  who  are  overgrown  with 
pleasure,  and  hardened  in  ill  custom  1  wno  have  neither  patience  to  hear,  ntir  conscience  to  take 
hold  ofl  you  may  almost  as  well  feed  a  man  without  a  ihouth,  as  give  advice  where  there's  do 
disposition  to  receive  it.  It  is  true,  as  long  as  there  is  life  there's  hope.  Sometimes  the  force 
of  argument,  and  the  grace  of  God,  aiKl  the  anguish  of  affliction,  may  strike  through  the  preju- 
dice, and  make  their  way  into  the  soul.  But  tnese  cinnimstances  don't  always  meet,  and  then 
the  case  is  extremely  dangerous.  For  this  miserable  temper,  we  may  thank  the  staoe,  in  a 
great  measure ;  and,  therefore,  if  I  mistake  not,  they  have  tne  least  pretence  to  favour,  and  tbt 
most  need  of  repentance  of  all  men  living."] 
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THE    INFLEXIBLE^CAPTlVfi: 

A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 

AS  IT  'VtAB  AOTSD  IN  1774,  AT  THB  THEATRE  ROYAL  AT  BATfi 

**  The  man  resolved,  and  steady  to  his  trust, 
Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just." 


TO 

THE  HON.  MRS.  BOSCAWEN. 

Dbar  Madam, 
It  seems  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  although,  with  persons  of  great  merit  and  delicacy, 
no  Tirtue  stands  in  higher  estimation  than  truth ;  yet,  in  such  an  address  as  the  present,  theM 
would  be  some  danger  of  offending  them,  by  a  strict  adherence  to  it :  I  mean,  by  uttering  truths 
so  generally  acknowledged,  that  every  one  except  the  person  addressed  would  acquit  the  writer 
of  li^teiv.  And  it  win  be  a  singular  circumstance  to  see  a  dedication  without  praise,  to  a  lady 
possessed  of  ereiy  quality  and  accomplishment  which  can  justly  entitle  her  to  it 
I  am,  dear  madam,  with  great  respect. 

Your  most  obedient,  and  very  obliged  humble  servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


Amono  the  great  names  which  have  done  honour  to  antiquity  in  general,  and  to  the  Roman 
Republiq  in  particular,  that  of  Marcus  Attilius  Reffulus  has,  by  the  general  consent  of  all  ages, 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  splendid,  since  ne  not  only  sacrificed  his  labours,  his  liberty, 
and  his  life,  for  the  good  of  his  country,  but,  by  a  greatness  of  soul  almost  peculiar  to  himself, 
contrived  to  make  his  very  misfortunes  contribute  to  that  glorious  end. 

After  the  Romans  had  met  with  various  successes  in  tl^  first  Punic  war,  under  the  command 
of  Regulus,  victory  at  len^h  declared  for  the  opposite  party — ^the  Roman  army  was  totally 
overthrown,  and  Ilegulus  hmiself  taken  prisoner  by  Xantippus,  a  Lacedsemonian  general  in  the 
service  of  the  Carthaginians :  the  victorious  enemy,  exulting  in  so  important  a  conquest,  kept 
him  many  years  in  close  imprisonment,  and  loaded  him  with  the  most  criiel  indignities.  They 
thought  It  was  now  in  their  power  to  inake  their  own  terms  with  Rome,  and  determined  to  send 
Regulus  thither,  with  their  ambassador,  to  negotiate  a  peace,  or  at  least  an  exchange  of  captives, 
thinking  he  would  gladly  persuade  his  countrymen  to  discontinue  a  war  which  necessarily  pro- 
longed his  cs^tivitT.  They  previously  exacted  firom  him  an  oath  to  return,  should  his  en^ssy 
prove  unsuccesfijful ;  at  the  same  time  giving  him  to  understand,  that  he  muit  expect  to  suffer  a 
cruel  death  if  he  failed  in  it :  this  the^  artfully  intimated,  as  the  strongest  motive  for  him  to 
leave  no  means  unattempted  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 

At  the  unexpected  arnval  of  this  venerable  hero,  the  Romans  expressed  the  wildest  transports 
of  joy,  and  would  have  submitted  to  almost  any  conditions,  to  procure  his  enlargement ;  but 
Regulus,  BO  hx  from  availing  himself  of  his  influence  with  the  senate  to  obtain  any  personal 
advantages, -employed  it  to  induce  them  to  reject  proposals  so  evidently  tending  to  dishonour 
their  country,  declaring  his  fixed  resolution  to  return  to  bondage  and  death,  rather  than  violate 
his  oath. 

He  at  last  extorted  from  them  their  consent ;  and  departed  amid  the  tears  of  his  family,  the 
importunities  of  his  friends,  the  applauses  of  the  senate,  and  the  tumultuous  opposition  of  the 
poople :  uod,  as  a  great  poet  of  his  own  nation  beautifully  observes,  **  he  embarked  for  Carthage 
M  cdm  and  unconcerned,  as  if^  on  finishing  the  tedious  lawsuits  of  his  cUents,  he  was  retiring 
10  VaiHtfrian  fields,  or  ^e  sweet  country  of  Tarentum.*' 


%*  This  piece  is  a  pretty  close  imitation  of  the  AttUioRegdo  of  Metastasio,  but  enlarged' 
Hid  extended  into  a  tragedy  of  five  acts,  Historical  truth  has  in  general  been  followed,  except 
m  some  less  essential  instances,  particularly  that  of  placing  the  return  of  Regulus  to  Rome  pos- 
terior to  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  writer  herself  never  considered  the  plot  as  sufiicientlr 
bustling  and  dramatic  for  representation. 
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WRITTIN   BT  Tin    RIV.   OR.    L^NOHORKI. 


Deep  in  the  bosom  of  departed  dayi,         

Where  the  first  geins  of  human  ^017  blaze ; 
Where.  crownM  with  flowers,  in  wreaths  im- 
mortal dress'd, 
The  sacred  shades  of  ancient  yirtae  rest ; 
With  ioy  they  search,  who  ioy  can  feci,  to  find 
Some  honest  reason  still  to  Ioto  mankind. 
There  the  fair  foundress  of  the  scene  to-night, 
Explores  the  paths  that  dignify  delight ; 
The  regions  of  Uie  miffh^  dead  pervades ; 
The  nbj\  she  that  lea&  us  to  the  shades. 
0  may  each  blast  of  ruder  breath  foibear 
To  waft  her  liAi  leayes  on  the  ruthless  air ; 
Since  she,  as  heedless,  strires  not  to  maintain 
This  tender  ofiR^ring  of  her  teeming  brain ! 
For  this  poor  birth  was  no  provision  made, 
A  flower  that  sprung  and  languished  in  the  shade. 


On  Avon's  banks,  forsaken  and  foriom, 
This  careless  mother  left  her  dder  bom  ; 
And  UiOQ^  unlike  what  Avon  hailM  of  yoni» 
Those  giant  sons  that  Shakq>eare*s  banners 

bore, 
Tet  may  we  yield  this  little  ofbpimg  grace, 
And  love  the  last  tmd  least  of  such  a  race. 
Shall  the  strong  scenes,  where  senatorial  Room 
Moum*d  o'er  the  rigour  of  a  patriot's  doom ; 
Where  meltmg  nature,  aw'd  by  virtue's  eje, 
Hid  the  big  drop,  and  held  the  bursting  sigh. 
Where  all  that  majesty  of  soul  can  give, 
Truth,  honour,  pity,  fair  affecdon  live  : 
Shall  scenes  like  these,  the  glory  of  an  age, 
Gleam  from  the  press,  nof  triumph  on  the  sta^l 
Forbid  it,  Britons !  and,  as  Romans  brave, 
JJkB  Romans  boast  one  citizen  to  save. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Rbgulus. — Mr.  Henderson, 
PuBLixrs,  his  son. — Mr.  Dimond. 
Manlius,  the  Consul. — Mr.  BUttett. 
tdOMius,  a  Tribune. — Mr.  Brown. 


Ambassador.' 


Guards,  Lictors,  People,  dec. 
Scene.— Nttar  Ike  GaUe  of  Bomi. 


Hamii^car,  the   Carthaginian 

Mr.  Bowbotham. 
Attilia,  daughter  of  Regulos. — Miss  JfcswdZ. 
Barge,  a  Carthaginian  captive. — Miss  Wke^gr. 


^  ACT  I. 

Scene — A  Hall  in  the  ConsuTs  Palace. 
Enter  Licinios,  Attiua,  Lictors^  and  People. 

lAe.  Attilia  waiting  here  1     1st  possible  t 
Is  this  a  place  for  Rebus's  daughter  1 
Just  gods !  must  that  mcomparabie  maid 
Associate  here  with  Lictors  and  Plebeians  1 

Au.  Yes,  on  this  direshold  patiently  I  wait 
The  consul's  coming ;  I  would  make  him  blush 
To  see  me  here  his  suiter.    0,  Licinius, 
This  is  no  time  for  form  and  cold  decorum  ; 
Five  lagging  3rears  have  crept  their  tedious  round. 
And  Renins,  alas  !  is  still  a  slave ; 
A  wretched  slave,  unpitied,  and  forgotten ; 
No  other  tribute  paid  his  memory, 
Than  the  sad  tears  of  his  unhappy  child ; 
If  she  be  silent,  who  will  speak  for  Re^us  1 

Lie.  Let  not  her  sorrows  make  my  fair  unjust 
Is  there  in  Rome  a  heart  so  dead  to  virtue, 
That  does  not  beat  in  Regulus's  cause  1 
That  wearies  not  the  sods  for  his  return  t 
That  does  not  think  ul  subju^iUed  Afric^ 
A  slender,  unimportant  acquisition, 
If,  in  return  for  this  extended  empire. 
The  freedom  of  thy  father  be  the  purchase  t 
These  are  the  feelmgs  of  imperial  Rome ; 
My  own,  it  were  su^rfluous  to  declare. 
For  if  Licinius  were  to  weigh  his  merit. 
That  he's  thy  father  were  sufficient  glory. 
He  was  my  leader,  train'd  me  up  to  arms ; 
And,  if  I  l}oast  a  spaik  of  Roman  hmiour, 
I  owe  it  to  Att  precepu  and  his  virtues. 
I     AU  And  yet  I  hive  not  seen  LictBins  ttir. 


Lie.  Ah !  spare  me  thy  reproachee— whil» 
when  late 
A  private  citizen,  could  I  attempt : 
'Twas  not  the  lust  of  power,  or  pride  of  rank^ 
Which  made  me  seek  the  diffnity  of  tribune ; 
No,  my  Attilia,  but  I  fondlv  hc^'d 
'Twomd  strengthen  and  enforce  the  just  requei^ 
Which,  as  a  private  man,  I  vainly  uig'd ; 
Qttt  now,  the  people's  representative, 
I  shall  iemandy  Attilia,  to  be  heard. 

Att.  Ah !  let  us  not  too  hastily  apply 
This  dangerous  remedy ;  I  would  not  rouse 
Fresh  tumults  'twixt  the  people  and  the  senate : 
Each  views  with  jealousy  the  idol,  power. 
Which,  each  possessing,  would  alike  abuse 
What  one  demands,  the  other  still  denies. 
Might  /  advise  you,  try  a  gentler  method ; 
I  imow  that  eveiy  moment  Rome  ej^iects 
Th'  ambassador  of  Carthaffe,  nay,  'tis  said 
Hie  conscript  fathers  are  uready  met 
To  give  him  audience  in  Bellona's  temple. 
There  might  the  consul  at  my  suit,  Licinius, 
Propose  the  ransom  of  my  captive  father. 

LAc.  Ah!  think,  Attilia,  v^o  that  consul  ia» 
Manlius,  thy  father's  rival,  and  his  foe  : 
His  ancient  rival,  and  his  foe  profess'd  : 
To  hope  in  him,  my  fai/,  wer^-  fond  ielusum. 

Ati.  Tet  tho'  ms  rival,  Manlius,  is  a  Boss 
Nor  will  he  think  of  private  enmities, 
Weigh'd  in  the  balance  with  the  good  of  RosM^ 
Let  me  at  loast  make  trial  of  his  mraonr. 

Lie.  Be  it  so,  my  ftir !  bat  elaewfaere  BMki 
thysttt; 
Let  not  the  comoI  wmH  Attflia  A<r«» 
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Confounded  with  the  reliise  of  the  people. 

Ait.  Yes,  I  will  see  him  here,  e'en  kere,  Lici- 
nins. 
Let  Mtmlhu  blush,  not  me :  hen  will  I  speak, 
Here  shall  he  answer  me. 

Lie,  Behold,  he  comes. 

Aii.  Do  thoa  retire. 

Lie,  O,  bless  me  with  a  look, 

One  parting  look,  at  least 

AU,  Know,  my  Lidnins, 

That  at  this  moment  I  am  all  tlie  daughter , 
The  filial  feeling  now  possess  my  soul, 
Aiid  other  passions  find  no  entrance  there. 

Lie.  O  sweet,  yet  powerfnlinflaenee  of  firtue. 
That  charms  though  cruel,  thou^  unkind  sub- 
And  what  was  lore  exalts  to  admiration  !  [dues, 
Tes,  'tis  the  privilege  of  souls  like  thine 
To  conquer  most  when  least  they  aim  at  conquest 
Tet,  ah !  ▼ouchsafe  to  think  upon  Licinins, 
Nor  fear  to  rob  thy  father  of  ms  due ; 
For  surely  virtue  and  the  gods  spprove 
Unwearied  constancy  and  spotless  lore. 

lExit  Liciinvs. 

Enter  Mahlius. 

AU.  Ah !  Manhus,  stay,  a  moment  stay,  and 
hear  me. 

Jtfofi.  I  did  not  think  to  meet  thee  here,  Attilia ; 
The  place  so  little  worthr  of  the  guest. 

Ait.  It  would,  indeed,  have  ill  Income  Attilia, 
While  still  her  father  was  a  Roman  citizen ; 
But  for  the  daughter  of  a  slaye  to  Carthage, 
It  surely  is  most  fitting. 

Man.  Say,  Attilia, 

What  is  the  purpose  of  thy  coming  hither  1 

Ati,  What  is  the  purpose,  patience,  pitying 
Heaven! 
Tell  me,  how  long,  to  Rome*s  eternal  shame. 
To  fin  with  horror  all  the  wond'ring  world. 
My  father  still  must  groan  in  Punic  chains, 
And  waste  the  tedious  hours  in  cruel  bondage  1 
Days  follow  days,  and  years  to  years  succeed, 
^nd  Rome  forgets  her  hero,  is  content 
That  Reffulus  be  a  forgotten  slave. 
What  is  his  crime  1  is  it  that  he  preferr*d 


His  country's  profit  to  his  ehildren's  sood  1 
Is  it  th'  unshaken  firmness  of  his  soul. 
Just,  uncoiTupt,  and,  boasting,  let  me  speak  it. 
Poor  in  the  hi^iest  dignities  of  Rome  f 
Illustrious  crime !  0  furious  poverty ! 

Man.  But  know,  Attilia-^ 

Ait.  O,  have  patience  with  me. 

And  can  ungrateful  Rome  so  soon  forget  1 
Can  those  who  breathe  the  air  ib^  breaUiM  forget 
The  great,  the  godlike  virtues  of  my  father  1 
There's  not  a  part  of  Rome  but  speaks  his  praise. 
The  </reel»--thro'  them  the  Aero  pass'd  trium- 
The  forum — there  the  legidaior  planned  [phant  : 
The  wisest,  purest  laws— the  senate-house-* 
There  spoke  rhejpatrioi  Roman— ihete  his  voice 
Secur'd  the  public  safety :  Manlius,  yes ; 
The  vrisdom  of  his  oounaels  matched  his  vabor. 
Enter  the  lemvUe — mount  the  eapitol — 
And  tell  me,  Manlhis,  to  what  hand  but  hia 
Thtj  owe  their  trophies,  and  their  ornaments, 
Theur  foreign  banners,  and  their  boasted  ensigns, 
Tarenttne,  Punic,  and  Sicilian  spoils  1 
Nay,  e'en  those  Iktors  who  precede  thy  steps. 

Vol.  I. 


This  consul's  purple  which  invests  thy  limba. 

All,  all  were  Regulas's,  were  my  father's. 

And  yet  this  hero,  this  exalted  patriot. 

This  man  of  virtue,  this  immortal  Roman, 

In  base  requital  for  his  services, 

Is  lefl  to  linger  out  a  life  in  chains, 

No  honours  paid  him  but  a  daughter's  tears. 

0  Rome!  O  Regulus!  O  thankless  citizens! 
Man.  Just  are  thy  tears: — thy  father  weB 

deserves  them ; 
But  know  thy  censure  is  unjust,  Attilia. 
The  fate  of  Regulus  is  folt  by  all : 
We  know  and  mourn  the  cruel  woes  he  sofiHs 
From  barbarous  Carthage. 

Aii.  MjBmlius,  joo.  mistake ; 

Alas  !  it  is  not  Carthage  which  is  barbarous ; 
'Tis  Rome,  ungrateful  Rome,  is  the  baxbarian ; 
Carthage  but  punishes  a  foe  profess'd, 
But  Rome  betrays  her  hero  and  her  father  : 
Carthage  remembers  how  he  slew  her  sons^ 
But  Rome  forgets  the  blood  he  shed  for  her : 
Csrthage  revenges  an  acknowledged  foe. 
But  Rome  with  basest  perfidy  rewards 
The  glorious  hand  that  boimd  her  brow  witk 

laurels. 
Which  now  is  the  baibarian,  Rome  or  Carthage  \ 

Man.  What  can  be  done  t  ^ 

Aii.  A  woman  shall  inform  yon. 

Convene  the  senate ;  let  them  strai^t  propose 
A  ransom,  or  exchange  for  Resulus, 
To  Afirica's  ambassador.    Do  this. 
And  heav'n's  best  blessings  crown  your  daya 
with  peace. 

Man.  Thou  speakestlike  a  daughter ,  I,  Attilia, 
Must  as  a  consul  act ;  I  must  consult 
The  ffood  of  Rome,  and  with  her  good,  her  glory. 
Woiud  it  not  tarnish  her  unspotted  fame. 
To  sue  to  Carriage  on  the  terms  thou  wishesti 

Ati.  Ah !  rather  own  thou'rt  still  my  Other's 
foe. 

Man.   Ungen'rons  maid!   no  fault  of  mine 
conctvr'd 
To  his  destruction.    Twas  the  chance  of  war. 
Farewell !  ere  this  the  senate  is  assembled — 
My  presence  is  requir'd. — Speak  to  the  fathers^ 
And  p7  to  soften  their  austerit]^  *> 
Mjf  riffour  they  may  render  vain,  for  know, 

1  am  Rome's  consul,  not  her  king,  Attilia. 

[Exit  Manlius  with  the  lieiort,  dtc 
Aii.  (alone.)  Tins  flattering  hope,  alas !  haa 
prov'd  abortive. 
One  consul  is  our  foe,  the  other  absent. 
What  shall  the  sad  Attilia  next  attempt! 
Suppose  I  crave  assistance  from  the  people ! 
Ah !  my  unhiqipy  father,  on  what  hazards. 
What  strange  vicissitudes,  what  various  tuma, 
Thy  life,  thy  Uberty,  thy  all  depends ! 

Enter  Babcb  {inhasie). 

Bar,  Ah,  my  Attilia ! 

Ati.  Whence  this  eager  haste  t 

Bar.  Th'  ambassador  of  Carthage  is  arriv'd. 
AJtt.  And  why  does  that  excite  such  won- 
drous transport! 
Bea\  I  bring  another  cause  of  greater  still. 
Ait,  Name  it,  my  Barce. 
Bar.  Reguhu  comes  with  him 

AU.  My  father !  can  it  be  1 
3K 
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Bm,  Thy  father— Regains. 

Att.  Tbon  irt  deceivM,  or  then  deoeiv'ttthj 

friend. 
Bar.  Indeed  I  taw  him  not,  hat  ereiy  tongae 
Speaks  the  glad  tidings. 

Etittr  PuBLius. 


Ait,  See  whMe  PuMius 

Pub.  My  sister,  Pm  transported !  Oh  Attilia, 
He's  here,  our  father — RegahM  is  come ! 
Att.  I  thank  tou,  gods :    O  my  foil  heart ! 
where  is  he  1 
Hasten,  m^r  brother,  lead,  O  lead  bm  to  him. 
Pub.  It  is  too  soon :  restrain  thy  ibnd  impa^ 
tience. ,      ' 
With  A^ca*8  ambassador  he  waits, 
Until  th'  assembled  senate  gire  him  audience. 
Ait.  Where  was  he,  Poblhis,  whea  thoa 

saw'st  him  first  1 
Puft.  YoQ  know,  in  quality  of  Roman  qoestor, 
My  duty  'tis  to  find  a  fit  abode 
For  all  ambassadors  of  foreign  states. 
Hearing  the  Carthaginian  was  arriv'd, 
Ifaasten'd  to  the  port,  when,  O  just  gods  1 
No  foreigner,  no  loe,  no  African 
Salutes  my  eye,  but  Regidas — my  fadier ! 

^tl.  Oh  mighty  joy !  too  eaqoisite  deligbCl 
What  said  the  herol  tell  me,  tell  me  all, 
And  ease  my  snzioufl  breast. 

Pub.  Ere  I  arrirM, 

My  father  stood  already  on  the  shore. 
Fixing  his  eyes  with  anxious  eagerness. 
As  straining  to  descry  the  capitol. 
I  saw,  and  flew  wi&  transport  to  embrace  him. 
Pronounced  with  wildest  joy  the  name  of  father— 
With  reverence  seizM  his  yeoerable  hand, 
And  would  hare  kiss'd  it ;  when  the  awful  hero, 
With  that  stem  grandeur  which  made  Carthage 

tremUe, 
Drew  back — stood  all  collected  in  himself, 
And  said  austerely,  Know,  thoa  rash  ^ng  man, 
'That  tlavet  in  Rome  have  not  the  rights  of /a- 

thtr9. 
Then  adced,  if  yet  the  senate  was  assembled, 
And  where  1  which  having  heard,  without  in- 
dulging 
The  fond  efiusions  of  his  soul,  or  mine, 
He  suddenly  retired.    I  flew  with  speed 
To  find  the  consul,  but  as  yet,  success 
Attends  not  my  pursuit    Direct  me  to  him. 
Bar.  Publius,  you'll  find  him  in  Bellona's 

temple. 
Ait.  Then  Regulus  returns  to  Rome  aslsTe  \ 
Pub.  Yes,  but  be  comforted ;  I  know  he  brings 
PrODOsals  for  a  peace  ;  his  wiH's  his  fote. 
AiL  Rome  may  perhaps  refvse  to  treat  of 

peace. 
Pub.  Didst  thou  behold  the  universal  joy 
At  his  return,  thou  wouldst  not  doubt  success, 
"niere's  not  a  tongue  in  Rome  but,  vrild  with 

transport. 
Proclaims  aloud  that  Ileffulus  is  oome ! 
The  streets  are  filled  with  thronging  multitudes. 
Pressing  with  eager  gaze  to  catch  a  look. 
The  happy  man  who  can  descry  him  first 
.Paints  him  to  his  next  neighbcnu,  ho  to  his ; 


Then  what  a  thunder  of  applause  goes  roonas 
What  music  to  the  ear  of  filial  love ! 
Attilia !  not  a  Roman  eye  was  seen. 
But  shed  pure  tears  of  exquisite  delight 
Judge  of  my  feelmgs  by  thy  own,  nay  siBtei. 
By  the  luge  measoie  <M  thy  fond  aflection, 
Judge  mine. 

Att.  Where  is  Lieiniasi  find  him  out , 
My  joy  is  incomplete  till  he  partakes  it. 
yfhen  doubts  and  fears  have  rent  my  anxioas 
In  all  my  woes  he  kindly  bore  a  part:      [heart. 
Felt  all  my  sorrows  with  a  soul  sincere, 
Sigfa*d  &s  I  sigh'd,  and  Damber*d  tear  for  tear: 
Now  fiivourinff  heav'n  my  ardent  vows  has  blest. 
He  shall  divide  the  transparts  of  my  breast 

[Exit  ATTULia. 

Pub.  Barce,  adieu ! 

Btar.  Publias,  a  moment  bear  me. 

Know'st  thou  the  name  of  Africa's  ambassador? 

Pub.  Hamflcar? 

Bar,  SonofHannol 

Pub.  Yes !  the  same. 

Bmr.  Ah  me !  Hamilcar ! — How  shall  I  sup- 
port it !  (aside.) 

Pub.  Ah,  charming  maid !  the  blood  forsakes 
thy  cheek : 
Is  he  the  rival  of  thy  Publius?  speak, 
And  tell  me  all  the  rigour  of  my  fote. 

Bar.  Hear  me,  my  lord.    Since  I  have  been 
thy  slave. 
Thy  goodness,  and  the  friendship  of  Attilia, 
Have  softenM  all  the  horrors  of  my  fate. 
Till  now  I  have  not  felt  the  weight  of  bondage. 
Till  now — ah,   Publius! — think  me  not  uih 

grateful, 
I  would  not  wrong  thee — I  will  be  sincere^ 
I  will  expose  the  weaknes9  of  ncy  souL 
Know  then,  my  lord — how  shall  I  tell  thee  all? 

Pub.  Stop,  cruel  maid,  nor  wound  thy  Publius 
more ; 
I  dread  the  fatal  fVankness  of  thy  words  : 
Spare  me  the  pain  of  knowing  I  am  scom*d ; 
Ajid  if  thy  heart's  devoted  to  another, 
Yet  do  not  tell  it  me  ;  in  tender  pitv 
Do  noti  my  fiur,  dissolve  the  fond  illusioa, 
The  dear  delightful  visions  I  have  form'd 
Of  future  joy,  and  fond  exhaustless  love. 

iJSxit  PUBLIVS. 

Bar.  (alone.)  And  shall  I  see  him  then,  set 
my  Hamilcar, 
Pride  of  my  soul,  and  lord  of  all  my  wishes  ? 
The  only  man  in  all  our  burning  Anic 
Who  ever  taught  my  bosom  how  to  love  ! 
Down,    foolish    heart  !    be    calm,    my  buiy 

thoughts! 
If  at  his  name  I  feel  these  strange  emotions, 
How  shall  I  see,  how  meet  my  conqueror? 
0  let  not  those  presume  to  judge  of  joy  [gives. 
Who  ne'er  have  Mt  the  pangs  which  absence 
Such  tender  transport  those  mne  can  prove. 
Who  long,  like  me,  have  known  disastrous  love ; 
The  tears  that  fell,  the  sighs  that  once  were  paid. 
Like  grateful  incense  on  his  altar  laid ; 
The  lambent  flame  rekindle,  not  destroy,     ^ 
And  woes  remember'd  heighten  present  kr 
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ACTn. 

Scm^-^The  inside  of  the  Temple  of  Belhimr- 
Seats  for  the  Senators  and  Aniassador* — 
lActors  guarding  the  entrance. 

IIahuus,  Pvbliub,  and  Senators. 

Man.  Let  Regolus  be  sent  fior  to  oar  presence ; 
And  with  him  the  ambassador  of  Carthage. 
U  it  then  true  the  foe  would  treat  of  peace  1 

Pub.  They  wish  at  least  our  captives  were 
exclumff'd,  - 

And  send  my  lather  to  declare  their  wish : 
If  he  ebtain  it,  well :  if  not,  then  Regains 
Returns  to  meet  the  Tengesuoce  of  the  foe, 
And  paj  for  your  refusal  with  his  blood : 
He  ratified  this  treaty  with  his  oath. 
And,  ere  he  quitted  Carthage,  heard,  unmoY*d, 
The  dreadful  preparations  ror  his  death,  [men ! 
Should  he  return.     O  Romans !  O  my  country- 
Can  you  resign  your  heio  to  your  foe  ? 
Say,  can  you  give  up  Regains  to  Carthage  1 

Man.  reace,  Publius,  peace,  for  see,  thy 
,    father  comes. 

Enter  Hamilcas  and  Rkgclus. 

Ham.  Why  dost  thou  stop  1  dost  thou  forget 
this  templel 
I  thoo^  these  walls  had  been  well  known  to 
Regulusi 
Reg.  Hamilcar !  t  was  thinking  what  I  was 
When  kst  I  saw  them,  and  what  now  I  am. 
Ham.  {to  the  consul.)  Carthage,  by  me,  to 
Rieae  this  greeting  sends ; 
That,  wearied  out,  at  length,  with  bloo^  war. 
If  RomA  inclines  to  peace,  she  <^ers  it 
Man.  We  will  at  leisnre  answer  thee.    Be 
seated. 
Come,  Regulus,  resume  thine  ancient  place. 
Reg.  (jointing  to  the  senators.)  Wno  ih&n 

are  these  1 
Man.  Hie  senators  of  Rome. 
Reg.  And  who  art  thou  1 
Man.  What  meanest  thou  1  Pm  her  consul ; 
Hast  thou  so  soon  foigotten  Manlios  1    [Rome, 
Reg.  And  shall  a  skive  then  have  a  place  in 
Among  her  consuls  and  her  senator^  1 

Man.  Yes ! — For  her  heroes  Rome  ibrgets 
Softens  their  hanh  MSterity  for  thee,  [her  laws ; 
To  whom  she  owes  her  conquest  and  her  tri- 
umphs, [bers. 
Reg.  Rome  may  foiget,  but  Regulus  remem- 
Man.  Was  ever  man  so  obstinately  good? 

(Aside.) 
Ptt^Crmni'.)  Fathers,  your  pardon.   I  can  sit 
no  Itm^r.  {To  the  senatoro.) 

Reg.  Publiiis,  what  dost  thou  mean  1 
Pub.  Todomvdu^; 

Where  Regohis  must  stand,  shall  radius  sit? 
Reg.  Alas !  O  R^ne,  how  are  thy  mannen 
chang'd! 
When  last  I  left  thee,  ere  I  sail'd  for  Afric, 
It  waa  a  crime  to  think  of  private  duties 
When  poblie  oares  required  attention. — Sit, 
iTo  Pub.)  And  lean  to  occupy  thy  place  with 
honoor. 
Pub.  Forgive  me,  six,  if  I  refuse  obedience ; 
My  heaii  o'eiflows  with  duty  to  my  father. 


Reg.  Enow,  Publios,  that  thy  dat3r's  at  aa 
Thy  father  died  when  he  became  a  slave,  [end; 

Man.  Now  urge  thy  suit,  Hamilcar,  we  aU 
tend.  [seager ; 

Hasn.  Afric  hath  chosen  Reguks  her  me«» 
In  him,  both  Carthage  and  Hamilcar  speak. 

Man.  {to  Reg.)  We  are  prepar'd  to  hear  thee. 

Ham.  {to  Reg.)  Ere  thou  speak'st 

Maturely  weigh  what  than  hast  sworn  to  do, 
Shoald  Rome  refuse  to  treat  vnth  us  of  peaoe. 

Reg.  What  I  have  sworn  I  will  fulfi],  Ham- 
Be  satiated.  [ilear 

Pub.  Ye  guardian  gods  of  Rome, 

With  your  awn  eloquence  inspiiBe  him  now ! 

Reg,  Carthage  bv  me  thia  embassy  has  sent ; 
If  Rome  will  leave  her  undisturbed  possession 
Of  all  she  now  enjoys,  she  offefs  peace ; 
But  if  you  rather  wish  pvotracted  war. 
Her  next  proposal  is,  exAanga  of  eapHves  j^— 
If  3rou  demand  advice  ef  Regulus, 
Reject  them  both. — 

Ham.  What  dost  thou  meant 

Pub.  My  father ! 

Man.  Exalted  Ibrtitnde !  Pm  lo^  ia  vmnder. 
{Aside.)  [breath, 

Reg.  Romans!   I  will  not  idly  ^end  mj 
T&  show  the  dire  efiects  of  such  a  peace ;  % 
The  foes,  who  beg  it,  show  their  dread  of  vrar. 

Man.  But  the  exchange  of  pnsoners  thou  pF»* 
posesti  [nie  fraud. 

Reg.  That  artful  scheme  conceals  some  Pih 

Ham.  Roman,  beware !  hast  thou  so  soon 
forgotten  ? 

Reg.  I  will  fulfil  ike  treaty  I  have  sworn  to. 

Pub.  All  vidU  be  ruined. 

Reg.  Conscript  fathers !  hear  me.—     [ills, 
Thoi^  this  exchanffe  teems  vdth  a  thousand 
Yet  'tis  th*  example  I  would  deprecate. 
This  treaty  fix*d,  Rome's  honour  is  no  more ; 
Should  her  degenerate  sons  be  promised  life. 
Dishonest  life,  and  worthless  libertyj 
Her  fflory,  valour,  military  pride. 
Her  nune,  her  fortitude,  her  all  were  lest. 
What  honest  captive  of  them  all  would  vrish 
With  shame  to  enter  her  inq>erial  gatas, 
The  flagrant  scourge  of  slavery  onkis  baek  t 
None,  none,  my  friends,  would  wish  a  fate  so  vUe, 
But  those  base  cowards  yAio  resian'd  their  arms, 
Unstain'd  with  hostile  blood,  and  poorly  sued. 
Through  ignominious  fear  of  death,  for  bond- 

ag«; 
The  scorn,  the  laughter,  of  th'  insulting  foe. 
O  shame!  shame!  shame!  eteraal infamy ! 

Man.  However  hurtful  this  exchange  may  be, 
The  liberty,  die  life  of  Regulus, 
More  than  compensates  for  it 

Reg.  Thou'  art  mistaken.— 

This  Kegulns  is  a  mere  mortal  man, 
Yielding  apoe  to  all  th'  infirmitiea 
Of  weak,  decaying  nature.-^!  am  old. 
Nor  can  my  future,  feeble  services. 
Assist  my  country  much ;  but  maiic  me  weQ ; 
The  young  fiezoe  heroes  you'd  restore  to  C«i- 

thage. 
In  lieu  of  this  old  man,  are  her  chief  bulwarks. 
Fathers  !  in  vig'rous  youth  this  well-stnmg  am 
Fought  for  my  oountiy,  fought  and  conquai'd 
ibr  her: 
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That  was  the  time  to  prize  its  service  high. 
Now,  weak  and  nerreless,  let  the  foe  possess  it, 
For  it  can  harm  them  in  the  field  no  more^ 
Let  Carthage  have  the  poor,  degrading  triumph, 
To  dose  these  faiUng  eyes  ;  ]^t,  O,  mj  coun- 
trymen! 
Check  their  vain  hopes,  and  show  aspirinff  Afnc 
'^lat  heroes  are  the  common  growth  of  Kome. 

MMn,  Unequalled  fortitude. 

Pub.  O  iatal  virtue !  [founds  me. 

Ham,  What  do  I  heart  this  constancy  con- 

Man.  {to  the  MenatorM.)   Let  honour  be  the 
spring  of  all  our  actions, 
Not  interest,  fathers.    Let  no  selfish  views 
Preach  safety  at  the  price  of  truth  and  justice. 

Reg.  If  Kome  would  thank  me,  I  will  teach 
her  how. 
—Know,  fathers,  that  these  savage  Afiricans 
Thought  me  so  base,  so  Tery  low  of  soul. 
That  the  poor,  vnretched  privilege,  of  breathing. 
Would  force  me  to  betray  my  country  to  them. 
Have  these  barbarians  any  tortures  left. 
To  match  the  cruelty  of  such  a  thought  1 
Revenge  me,  fathers  !  and  I*m  still  a  Roman. 
Aim,  arm  yourselves,  orepare  your  citizens, 
Snatch  vour  imprisoned  eagles  from  their  fanes. 
Fly  to  the  shores  of  Carthage,  force  her  gate^ 
Die  evexy  Roman  sword  in  Punic  blood — 
And  do  such  deeds — that  when  I  shall  return 
(As  I  have  noorn,  and  am  resolved  to  do), 
I  may  behold  with  joy,  reflected  back. 
The  tenors  of  your  rage  in  the  dire  visages 
Of  m]^  astonished  executioners.        [in  wonder ! 

Ham.  Surprise  has  chill'd  my  blood!  Pmlost 

Pub.  Does  no  one  answer  1  must  my  father 
perish !  [question : 

Man.  Rookans,  we  must  defer  th'  miportant 
Maturest  counsels  must  determine  on  it. 
Rest  we  awhile  : — Nature  requires  some  pause 
From  high-raiaM  admiration.    Thou,  Hamilcar, 
Shalt  shortly  know  our  final  resolution. 
Meantime,  we  go  to.  supplicate  the  gods. 

Reg.  Have  you  a  aonbt  remaining  1  Man- 
lius,  speak. 

Man.  Yes,  Regulos,  I  think  the  danger  less 
To  lose  th'  advanUge  thy  advice  suggests. 
Than  would  accrue  to  Rome  in  losing  thee, 
Whose  vrisdom  mi^  direct,  whose  YaUyar 

guard  her. 
Athirst  for  gloiy  thou  wouldst  rush  on  death, 
And  for  thy  country  *s  sake  wouldst  ^eatly  perish. 
Too  vast  a  sacrifice  thy  zeal  requires. 
For  Rome  must  bleed  when  Rc^;uhis  expirea. 
EseuMi  eonnU  and  tenators. 

Mansnt    Reoulus,  Publius,  Hamilpab;    to 
them  enter  Attilu  and  Licinius. 

Ham.  Does  Re^ukafulfil  his  promise  thus  t 
Reg.  Vre  promis*d  to  return,  and  I  will  do  it. 
Att.  My  fiither !  think  a  moment 
Lie.  Ah!  my  friend! 

Lie.  and  Att.  O,  hy  this  hand,  we  beg^ 
R^'  Away!  no  more. 

Thanks  to  Rome's  guardian  gods,  Pm  yet  a  slave. 
And  vriU  be  still  a  slave,  to  make  Rome  free ! 
AU.  Wasthe  exchange  refusedl    Oh !  ease 

mjy  fears. 
Mag.  Publius!  conduct  Hamilcar  and  myself 


To  the  abode  thou  uast  for  each  provided. 

Att.  A  foreign  residence  !  a  strange  abode  t 
And  will  my  father  spurn  his  household  gods  T 

Pub.  My  sire  a  stranger  1 — Will  he  taste  m» 
more 
The  smiling  blessings  of  his  cheexM  home  1 

Reg.  Dost  thou  not  know  the  laws  of  Rome 
A  foe's  ambassador  within  her  gates  T     [forbid 

Pub.  This  rigid  law  does  not  extend  to  thee. 

Reg.  Yes ;  did  it  not  alike  extend  to  all, 
'Twere  tyranny. — ^The  law  rights  ereiy  man. 
But  favours  none. 

Att.  Then,  O  my  father. 

Allow  thy  daughter  to  partake  thy  fate  ! 

Reg.  Attilia  !  no.    The  present  exigence 
Demands  far  other  thoughts,  than  the  soft  cares, 
The  fond  effusions,  the  delightful  weakness, 
The  dear  affections  'twixt  the  child  and  parent. 

Att.  How  is  my  father  chang'd  from  what 
Pve  known  him  !  [Regulus, 

Reg.  The  fate  of  Regulus  is  chang'd,  not 
I  am  the  same ;  in  laurels  or  in  chains. 
'Tis  the  same  principle  ;  the  same  fix'd  soul, 
Unmov'd  itself,  though  circumstances  change. 
The  native  vigour  of  the  free-bom  mind 
Still  struggles  vrith,  still  conquers,  adverse  for* 

tune^ 
Soars   above   chains,  invincible   though   van- 
quish'd. 

[Exeunt  Rboulus  and  Publivs. 

Attilu,  HiMiLCAB,  goings  enUr  Bukcb 

Bar.  Ah !  my  Hamilcar. 

Ham.  Ah!  my  long-lost Babcb . 

Affain  I  lose  thee ;  Regulus  rejects 
Th'  exchange  of  prisoners  Africa  proposes. 
My  heart's  too  full.    Q)i,  I  have  much  to  say ! 

Bar.  Yet  you  unkindly  leare  me,  uid  sa^ 
nothing.  [loves, 

Ham.  Ah  !  didst  thou  love  as  thy  Hamilcai 
Words  were  superfluous ;  in  my  eyes,  my  Barce, 
Thou'dst  read  tne  tender  eloquence  of  love, 
Th'  uncounterfeited  language  of  my  heart. 
A  smsle  look  betrays  the  soul's  soft  feelings, 
I  And  shows  imperfect  speech  of  little  worth. 

{Exit  Habulcab. 

Att.  My  father  then  conspires  his  own  de 
Is  it  not  so  1  [struction. 

Bar.  Indeed,  I  fear  it  much: 

But  as  the  senate  has  not  yet  resolT*d,  [ment : 
There  is  some  room  for  hope  ;  lose  not  a  mo 
And,  ere  the  conscript  fathers  Are  assembled, 
Try  all  the  powers  eSf  winning  eloquence. 
Each  gentle  art  of  feminine  persuasion. 
The  love  of  kindred,  and  the  feith  of  friends, 
To  bend  the  rigid  Roinans  to  thy  purpose. 

Att.  Yes,  &rce,  I  vrill  go ;  I  wiU  exert 
My  Uttle  pow'r,  though  hopeless  of  success. 
Undone  Attilia !  fall'n  firom  hope's  gay  heights 
Down  the  dread  i)recipice  of  oeep  despair. 
So  some  tir'd  mariner  the  coast  e^es, 
And  his  lov'd  home  explores  with  straining  ejm : 
Prepares  vrith  joy  to  quit  the  treacherous  dse^ 
Hush'd  every  wave,  and  every  wind  asleep ; 
But,  et%  he  lands  upon  the  well-known  shore. 
Wild  storms  arise,  and  furious  billovrs  roar. 
Tear  the  fond  vrretch  from  aU  his  hopes  away, 
And  drive  his  shatter'd  bark  again  to  aea. 
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ACT  m. 


a  Palace  witJumi  the 
abode  of  the  Carlht^ 


ScKiii — A    Portico  of  ^ 
gates  of  Rome. — The 
giman  ambassador. 
Enter  Rboulus  and  Publius  meetimg, 

Reg.  Ah !  Publius  here  at  such  a  time  as 
this  t  [senate 

Know*st  thou  the  important  question  that  the 
This  very  hour  debate  t — ^Thy  country's  fflory, 
Thy  father^s  honour,  and  the  pubhc  good? 
Dost  thou  know  this,  and  fonoly  hnffer  here  ? 

Pub,  They*re  not  yet  met,  my  faUier. 

Reg.  Haste— away — 

Support  my  counsel  in  th*  assembled  senate, 
Confirm  their  wav'ring  virtue  by  thy  courage, 
And  Regulus  shall  fflory  in  his  boy.  [task. 

Pub,  Ah !  spare  thy  son  the  most  ungrateful 
What ! — supplicate  the  ruin  of  my  father  t 

Reg.  The  good  of  Rome  can  never  hurt  her 
sons. 

Pub.  In  pity  to  thy  children,  spare  thyself. 

Reg.  Dost  thou  then  think  that  mine's  a 
frantic  bravery  1 
That  Regulus  would  rashly  seek  his  fate  1 
PubUus  !  how  little  dost  thou  know  thy  sire ! 
Misjudging  youth !  learn,  that  like  other  men, 
I  shun  the  m/,  and  I  seek  the  good ; 
But  that  I  find  in  guilty  and  this  in  virtue. 
Were  it  not  guilt,  guilt  of  the  blackest  die. 
Even  to  think  oi  ^eedom  at  th*  expense 
Of  my  dear  bleeding  country  1  to  me,  therefore, 
Freedom  and  life  would  be  the  heaviest  evils ; 
But  to  preserve  that  country,  to  restore  her. 
To  heal  her  wounds,  though  at  the  price  of /^e. 
Or,  what  is  dearer  far,  the  price  of  liberty. 
Is  virtue — therefore,  slavei^r  and  death 
Are  Reffulus's  good — ^his  wish — his  choice. 

Pub.  Yet  sure  our  country 

Reg.  Is  a  whoUy  my  Publius, 

Of  which  we  an  are  partSy  nor  should  a  citizen 
Reffard  his  interests  as  distinct  from  hers; 
No  nopes  or  fears  should  touch  his  patriot  soul, 
But  what  affect  her  honour  or  her  sname. 
E^en  when  in  hostile  fields  he  bleeds  to  save  her, 
'Tis  not  his  blood  he  loees,  'tis  his  countries ; 
He  only  pays  her  back  a  debt  he  owes. 
To  her  he's  bound  for  birth  and  education : 
Her  laws  secure  him  from  domettic  feuds. 
And  from  the  foreign  foe  her  arms  protect  him. 
She  lends  him  honours,  dignity,  and  rank. 
His  wrongs  revenges,  and  his  merit  pays ; 
And,  like  a  tender  and  indulgent  mother, 
Loads  him  with  comforts,  and  would  make  his 

state 
As  blest  as  nature  and  the  gods  design'd  it. 
Such  gifts,  my  son,  have  their  alloy  of  pain, 
And  let  th'  unworthy  vnretch,  who  will  not  bear 
His  portion  o(  the  ^bUe  burden,  lose 
fh*  advantages  it  yields ; — let  him  retire 
From  the  dear  blessings  of  a  social  life. 
And  from  the  sacred  laws  which  guard  those 

blessings; 
Aenounce  the  civiliz'd  abodes  of  roan. 
With  kindred  brutes  one  common  shelter  seek 
}n  honid  wild?,  and  dens,  and  dreary  caves, 
And  with  their  shaggy  tenants  share  the  spoil ; 
Or,  if  the  savage  hunters  mlis  'Jieir  prey, 


From  scattered  acorns  ^k  a  scanty  meal,— 
Far  from  the  sweet  civilities  of  life ;        [dom : 
There  let  him  live,  and  vaunt  his  wretched  free- 
While  we,  obedient  to  the  laws  that  guard  us, 
Guard  thein,  and  live  or  die  as  tkey  decree. 

Pub.  With  reverence  and  astonishment  I  bear 
thee! 
Thy  words,  my  &ther,  have  convinc'd  my  reason 
But  cannot  touch  my  heart ; — nature  denies 
Obedience  so  repugnant    I'm  a  son. 

Reg.  A  poor  excuse,  unworthy  of  a  lUman . 
Brutus,  Virginius,  Manlius — they  were  fathers 

Pub.  *Tis  true,  they  were ;  but  this  heroic 
This  glorious  elevation  of  the  soul,  [greatness, 
Has  l^en  confin'd  to  fathers, — ^Rome,  till  now, 
Boasts  not  a  son  of  such  unnatural  virtue, 
Who,  8pun;iing  all  the  powerful  ties  of  blood, 
Has  lalKrar'd  to  procure  his  father's  death. 

Reg.  Then  be  the  first  to  give  the  great  ex- 
ample— 
Go,  hasten,  be  thyself  that  son,  my  Publius. 

Pub.  My  father,  ah ! 

Reg.  Publius,  no  more ;  begone-— 

Attend  the  senate — let  me  know  my  fate ; 
'Twill  be  more  gloriou3  if  announc'd  h^  ^®0- 

Pub.  Too  miKh,  too  much,  thy  rigid  virtue 
claims 
From  thy  unhappy  son.    O  nature,  nature ! 

Re^.  Publius !  am  I  a  stranger,  or  thy  father  < 
In  eiwer  case  an  obvious  du^  waits  thee ; 
If  thou  regard'st  me  as  an  ahen  here. 
Learn  to  prefer  to  mine  the  good  of  Rome ; 
If  as  a  fattier — reverence  my  commands,  [sou!. 

Pub.  Ah !  couldst  thou  look  into  my  inmost 
And  see  how  warm  it  bums  with  love  and  duty, 
Thou  wouldst  abate  the  rigour  of  thy  words. 

Reg.  Could  I  explore  the  secrets  of  thy  breast, 
The  virtue  I  would  wish  should  flourish  there 
Were  fortitude,  not  weak,  complaining  love. 

Pub.  If  thou  requir'st  my  blood,  I'U  shed  it  all ; 
But  when  thou  dost  enjoin  the  harsher  task 
That  I  should  labour  to  procure  thy  death. 
Forgive  thy  son — he  has  not  so  much  virtue. 
[Exit  Publius. 

Reg.  Th*  important  hour  draws  on,  and  now 
my  soul 
Loses  her  wonted  calraiiess,  lest  the  senate 
Should  doubt  what  answer  to  return  to  Car 

0  ye  protecting  deities  of  Rome  !  [thage. 
Ye  guardian  gods  !  look  down  propitious  on  her 
Inspire  her  senate  with  your  sacred  wisdom. 
And  call  up  all  that's  Roman  in  their  souls ! 

Enter  Manuus  (speaking). 

See  that  the  lictors  wait,  aifH  guard  the  en 
Tkke  care  that  none  intrude.  [tranc»» 

Reg.  Ah!  ManUusheret 

What  can  this  meant 

Man.  Where,  where  is  R^y^ulus  t 

The  great,  the  godlike,  the  invincible  f 
Oh,  let  me  stram  the  hero  to  my  breast. — 

Reg.  {avoiding  him.)  Manlius,  stand  oS,  r» 
member  rm  a  slave  1 
And  thou  Rome's  consul. 

Man.  I  am  somethii^  more : 

1  am  a  man  enamour'd  of  thy  virtues ; 
Thy  fortitude  and  courage  have  subdued  m*. 
I  was  thy  rival— I  am  now  thy  friend : 
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Allow  me  that  distiiictioii,  deater  fir 

Than  all  the  honours  Rome  can  give  without  it. 

Reg.  This  is  the  temper  atiU  ^  noUe  minds, 
And  Xhette  the  bleaaingB  of  an  humble  fortune. 
Had  I  not  been  a  sUnCy  I  ne'er  had  gained 
The  treasure  of  thy  frieadehip. 

Man.  I  confesa, 

Thj  ffrandeur  eatt  a  Teil  before  mj  eyes,. 
Whid)  the  reverse  of  fortune  has  remav'd. 
Oft  have  I  seen  thee  on  the  day  of  triun^ihy 
A  conqueror  of  nations,  enter  Kerne ; 
Kow,  thou  hast  conquer'd /orltine  and  tkjfmif. 
Thy  laurelB  oft  have  mov'd  my  soul  to  envy. 
Thy  chaiDB  awaken  my  respect,  ray  revmrenee ; 
Then  Reguhis  i^ppear'd  a  hero  to  me, 
He  rises  nvw  a  god. 

Reg,  Manliw,  enough. 

Cease  thy  applause ;  'tis  dang'rous ;  praise  likis 

thine 
Mi^t  tempt  the  most  severe  and  cautious  virtue. 
Bless'd  be  the  gods,  who  gild  m^latter  days 
With  the  brieht  gfloiy  of  the  consults  friendship ! 

Man.  Foi^jd  it,  Jove !  saidst  thou  thy  latter 
da^sl 
May  gracious  heav'n  to  a  far  distant  hour 
Pxotract  thy  valued  life.    Be  it  my  care 
To  crown  the  hopes  of  thy  adminng  country, 
By  giving  back  her  long-lost  hero  to  her. 
I  wm  exert  my  power  to  brin^  about 
Th*  exchange  ol  captives  Africa  proposes. 

Reg.  Mimlius,  and  is  it  thus,  is  this  the  way 
Thou  dost  begin  to  give  me  proofs  of  friendship  1 
Ah  !  if  thy  love  be  so  destructive  to  me, 
What  would  thy  hatred  be  1   Mistaken  consul  I 
Shall  I  then  lose  the  profit  of  my  wroogst 
Be  thus  defirauied  of  the  benefit 
I  vaioly  hoped  from  all  my  years  of  bondage  t 
1  did  not  come  to  ^ow  ray  chains  to  Rome, 
To  move  my  countiy  to  a  weak  eompassioB ; 
I  came  to  save  her  kommr,  to  preserve  her 
From  tarnishing  her  glory ;  came  to  snatch  her 
From  offisrs  so  destractive  to  her  fame. 

0  Manlius !  either  g^ve  rae  proofii  more  w( 
A  Roman's  friendship,  or  renew  thy  hate. 

Mam.  Dost  thou  net  know,  that,  this  exchange 
Inevitable  death  must  be  thy  fate  1        [refusM, 

Reg.  And  has  the  name  of  deaik  sudi  terror 
in  it. 
To  strike  with  dread  the  mif^ty  soul  of  Manlius  t 
Tis  not  to-day  I  learn  that  I  am  mortal. 
The  fbe  can  only  take  from  Reguhis 
What  wearied  nature  would  have  shortly  yield- 
It  will  be  now  a  voluntary  gift,  [ed  ; 
'Twould  then  become  a  tribute  seisM,  not  offered. 
Yes,  Manlius,  tell  the  world  that  as  I  lived 
For  Rome  alone,  when  I  could  live  no  bnger, 
'TwBS  my  last  care  how,  dying,  to  assist, 
To  save  that  country  I  had  lived  to  serve. 

iisn.  O  unezainpled  w»th !  O  godUke  Reg- 
uks! 
Thrice  happy  Rome !  unparalleled  in  heroes  ! 
Hast  thou  then  swom,  thou  awfully  good  man ! 
Never  to  bless  the  consul  with  thy  friendship  t 

Reg.  If  thou  wilt  love  me,  love  me  like  a 
Roman.  [dim. 

'^ese  are  the  terms  on  which  I  take  thy  friend- 
We  both  must  make  a  sacrifice  to  Rome, 

1  of  my  life,  and  thou  of  RegtUue : 


One  must  resign  his  being,  one  his  fnenft. 
It  is  but  just,  mat  what  procures  our  countiy 
Such  real  blessings,  svlcd.  substantial  good,  ' 
Should  cost  thee  something — I  shall  lose  bvt 

little. . 
Go  then,  my  friend !  but  promioe,  ere  thou  goest. 
With  all  the  consular  authority. 
Thou  wilt  support  my  counsel  in  the  senate. 
If  thou  art  willing  to  accept  these  terms,  [shm^ 
With  transport  I  embrace  thy  profier^d  frieno- 
Man.  {after  a  pause.)  Tes,  I  do  promise. 
Reg.  Bounteous  gods,  I  thank  you  * 

Te  never  gave,  in  all  your  round  of  blessing, 
A  ffift  so  greatly  welcome  to  my  soul. 
As  Manlius'  friendship  on  the  terms  of  honour ! 
Jlfon.  Inunortal  Powers !  why  am  not  I  a  slaveT 
By  heav'n  !  I  almost  envy  thee  thy  bonds. 
Reg.  My  friend !  there's  not  a  moment  to  bo 
lost; 
Ere  this,  perhaps,  the  senate  is  assembled. 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  virtues,  I  commit 
The  dignihr  of  Rome— my  peace  and  honojr. 
Man.  Iliustrious  man,  farewell  I 
Reg.  Farewell,  my  friend  I 

IfoM.  The  sacred  flame  thou  hast  kindled  in 
my  soul 
Glows  in  each  yein,  trembles  in  every  nerve, 
And  raises  me  to  something  more  than  man. 
My  blood  is  fired  with  virtue,  and  with  Rome, 
And  every  pulse  boats  an  alarm  to  glory. 
Who  woidd  not  spurn  a  soeptre  when  compar'd 
With  chains  like  mine  ?    Thou  man  of  evexy 
virtue, 

0  farewell  1  may  aU  the  gods  protect  and  blest 

thee.  [J&ctt  Mahlius. 

Snter  Licnnvs. 
Reg.  Now  I  begin  to  lire :  pro|dtioti8  HeavsB 
Inclines  to  favour  me. — ^Lickdns  here? 
Lie.  With  joy,  my  honomr'd  friend,  I  seek 

fhv  presence. 
Reg.  And  why  with  joy  ? 
Lie.  Because  my  heart  once  mote 

Beats  higb  with  flattering  hope,    in  thy  greal 

1  have  been  labouring.  [cause 

Reg.  Say'st  thou  in  my  cause? 

Lie.  In  thine  and  Rome's.    Does  it  excite 
thy  wonder? 
Cottldst  thou  then  think  so  pooify  of  lacmim^ 
That  base  ingratitude  oould  find  a  place 
Within  his  bosom?— Can  I  then  forget 
Thy  thousand  acts  of  friendship  to  my  yontiit 
Forget  them  too  at  that  important  moment 
When  most  I  mig^t  assist  thee  ? — ^BeguhiSy 
Thou  wast  my  leader,  general,  fsther---all. 
Didst  thou  not  teach  me  early  how  to  tread 
The  path  of  glory ;  point  tbe  way  iiiyseU^ 
And  bid  me  follow  thee  ? 

Reg.  Bnt  say,  Lidnins, 

What  hast  thoa  done  to  serve  me  ? 

Lie.  I  have  defended 

Tl^  Uberty  and  life  I 

Reg.  Ah!  speak— explain.*— 

Lie,  Just  as  the  fathers  were  about  to  meet^ 
I  ha^en'd  to  the  temple-— at  the  entrance 
Their  passage  I  retarded,  by  the  ibroe 
Of  strong  entreaty;  then  address'd  myself 
So  well  to  each,  that  I  from  each  obtain'd 
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A  dedaretiofi,  that  hit  vtaoet  power 
Should  be  ezevted  for  thj  life  and  freedom. 

Reg.  Oreat  gods !  what  do  I  hear  1  Licinins 
toe! 

Lie.  Not  he  alone ;  no,  'twere  indeed  unjnst 
To  rob  the  hit  Attilia  of  her  claim 
To  filial  merit— What  I  could,  I  did.     [earth. 
But  she-"^  charming  daughter — heay'n  and 
What  did  sIm  not,  to  save  her  father  1 

Reg.  Who! 

Zjie.  Attilia,  thy  beknr'd— 4hy  age's  darlmg ! 
Wat  ever  father  blett'd  with  tuoh  a  child ! 
Godt !  how  her  lookt  took  captiro  all  who  taw 
How  did  her  toothing  eloquence  subdue      [her ! 
The  ttoutesthearttm  Rome!  How  did  she  rouse 
Contending  passions  in  the  breasts  of  all ! 
How  swecily  temper  dignity  with  grief! 
With  what  a  soft,  inimitable  grace,      [sooth'd. 
She  pnitMy  reproach'd,   entreated,    iatter'd, 

Reg.  What  taid  the  senators  1 

Uc.  What  could  ihey  say  1 

Who  could  resist  the  lovely  conqueror  1 
See  where  she  comet-^Hoi>e  dances  in  her  eyes, 
And  lights  up  all  her  beauties  into  smiles. 

Enter  Attiua.  ^ 

Ait.  Oq^  more,  my  dearest  father — 

Reg.  Ah,  presume  not 

To  call  me  by  that  name.    For  know,  Attiha, 
I  number  ikee  among  the  foes  of  Regulus. 

Att  What  do  I  heart  thy  foot   my  father's 
foe  t  [g^'7> 

Reg.  His  worst  of  foes — the  murd'rer  of  ms 

Att.  Ah !  is  it  then  a  proof  of  enmitif 
To  wish  thee  all  the  good  uat  gods  can  give  thee, 
To  yield  my  life,  if  needful,  for  th^  service  1 

Reg.  Tbou  rash,  imprudent  gal !  thou  little 
know'st 
The  dignity  and  weight  of  public  caret. 
Who  made  a  weak  and  inezperienc'd  wmum 
The  arbiter  of  Regulus's  iate  1 

Im,    For  pity*t  sake,  my  Lord ! 

Reg.  Peace,  peace,  yowig  man ! 

Her  ulence  better  than  thy  language  pleads. 
Thai  bears  at  least  the  tembltnce  m  repentance. 
Immortal  powers ! — ^A  daughter  and  a  Roman ! 

Att.  Because  I  am  a  daughter,  I  presum'A — 

Lie.  Because  I  am  a  Roman,  I  aspired 
T*  oppoae  th'  inhuman  rigour  of  thy  mte. 

Rig.  Nomore,Liciniut.  Howcanhebecall'd 
A  Roman,  who  would  live  with  infamj  t 
Or  how  can  she  be  Regulus't  daughter. 
Whose  coward  mind  wants  fortitude  and  hohoor  1 
Unhappy  chfldren !  now  you  make  me  feel 
The  burden  of  my  chains  :  your  feeble  souls 
Hove  made  me  know  I  am  indeed  a  slave. 

{Exit  Rkgulus. 

Att.  Ten  me,  Licinius,  and  oh !  tell  me  truly, 
If  thou  believ'st  in  all  the  round  of  time 
There  ever  breath'd  a  maid  so  truly  wretched  1 
To  weep,  to  mourn,  a  father's  cruel  fhte— 
To  love  him  with  eoul-rending  tenderness— 
To  know  no  peace  by  dajr,  or  rest  by  night— 
To  bear  a  bleeding  heart  in  this  poor  bosom, 
Which  aches  and  trembles  but  to  think  he  suffers : 
This  is  my  crime — in  any  other  child 
Twould  be  a  merit 

Ue.  Oh!  my  best  Attilia! 


Do  net  reftent  thee  of  the  pious  deed : 

It  was  a  virtuous  error.     Thai  in  us 

Is  *just  duty,  m^iich  the  godlike  soul 

Of  Keguhit  would  think  a  shameful  weakness. 

If  the  contempt  of  life  in  him  be  virtue, 

It  were  in  us  a  crime  to  let  him  perish. 

Perhi^  at  last  he  may  consent  to  live ; 

He  then  will  thank  us  for  our  cares  to  save  him : 

Let  not  his  anger  fright  &ee.    Though  our  love 

Offend  him  now,  vet,  vrhen  his  mighty  soul 

Is  recondl'd  to  life,  he  will  not  chide  us. 

The  sick  man  loathes,  and  with  rehictanee  takee 

The  remedy  by  which  his  health's  restor'd. 

Att.  Licmius!  his  reproaches  wound  my  soul. 
I  cannot  live,  and  bear  his  indignation. 

Lie  Would  my  AttiUa  rather  lose  her  fkther 
Than,  by  offending  him,  preserve  his  life  t 

Att.  Ah!  no.    Ifhe  but  live,  I  am  contented. 

Lie.  Tes,  he  shall  live,  and  we  again  be 
bless'd : 
Then  dry  thy  tears,  and  let  those  lovely  oibs 
Beam  with  &eir  wonted  lustre  on  Licinius, 
Who  lives  but  in  the  sunshine  of  thy  smiles. 
lExit  Lioimvt. 

AiL  iaUne.)  Oh  Fortimo,  Fortune,  thou  ca- 
pricious goddess ! 
Th^  hawDB  and  favoun  have  alike  no  bounds ; 
UnKist  or  prodigal,  in  each  extreme. 
When  thou  woddst  humble  human  vanity. 
By  singlmg  out  a  wretch  to  bear  thy  wrath, 
lliott  cruwest  him  vrith  anguish  to  excess ; 
If  thou  vrouldst  bleee,  thou  mak'st  tiie  happiness 
Too  poiffnant  for  his  giddy  sense  to  bear. — 
Immortu  gods,  who  nde  the  fates  of  men, 
Preserve  nry  fkther!    bless  him,  bless  him 

heaVn! 
If  )rour  avenging  thunderbolts  timet  falU 
Strike  here — this  boeom  will  invite  the  blow, 
And  thank  you  for  it :  but  in  mercy  spare. 
Oh !  spare  his  sacred,  venerable  head ; 
Respect  in  Ami  an  image  of  yourselves ; 
And  leave  a  world,  who  wants  it,  an  example 
Of  courage,  wisdom,  constancy,  and  truth. 

Yet  if,  Eternal  Powers  who  rule  this  ball ! 
You  have  decreed  that  Reoulus  must  fall ; 
Teach  me  to  yield  to  your  divine  command. 
And  meekly  bow  to  your  correcting  hand ; 
Contented  to  resign,  or  pteas'd  receive, 
What  reason  may  withhold,  or  mercy  give. 

[Exit  Attilia. 
ACT  IV. 
Sommm-'OaUery  m  the  Amhaeeadm^e  PeiUtu. 

Reg.  {alone.)  Be  calm  my  soul!  what  strange 
emotions  shake  thee ! 
Emotions  thou  hast  never  felt  till  now. 
Thou  hast  defied  the  dangers  of  the  deep, 
Hi'  impetuous  hurricane,  the  thunder's  roar. 
And  all  the  terrors  of  the  various  war ; 
Yet,  now  thou  tremblest,  fearfViI  and  dismay'd. 
With  anxious  expectation  of  tbv  fate. — 
Yes,  thou  hast  amplest  reason  for  thy  fears  ; 
For  till  this  hour,  so  pregnant  with  events, 
Thy  fiune  and  glory  never  were  at  stake. 
Son-— let  me  think — ^what  is  this  thing  called 

glory  1 
'TIS  the  soul's  tyrant,  that  should  be  dethron'd, 
And  learn  subjection  like  ber  other  passions 
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Ah    no !  'da  false  :   this  is  the  coward's  plea ; 
The  lazy  language  'of  refining  vice. 
That  man  was  born  in  vain,  whose  wish  to  serre 
b  circamscribed  within  the  wretched  bounds 
Of  telf—%,  narrow,  miserable  sphere ! 
Qlory  exalts,  enlarges,  dignifies, 
Absorbs  the  sdfiMh  in  the  aocidl  claims, 
And  renders  man  a  blessing  to  mankind.-— 
It  is  this  principle,  thiit  spark  of  dei^, 
Rescues  debased  hp  jiamty  from  guilt, 
And  elevates  it  by  Aer  strong  excitements. — 
It  takes  off  sensibility  from  pain,  [death ; 

From  peril,  fear ;  plucks  out  the  sting  from 
Changes  ferocious  into  gentle  maimers ; 
And  teaches  men  to  imitate  the  gods. 
It  shows, — but  see,  alas  !  where  Publios  comes. 
Ah !  he  advances  with  a  downcast  eye, 
And  step  irresolute. — 

EnUr  PuBLiuB. 

I^g.  My  Publius,  welcome ! 

What  tidings  dost  thou  bring  1    What  says  the 

senate  1 
Is  yet  my  fate  determined  %  quickly  tell  me. — 

rub,  I  cannot  speak,  and  yet,  alas !  I  must. 

Reg.  Tell  me  the  whole.— 

Pvh.  Would  I  were  rather  dmnb  1 

Bsg.  Publius,  no  more  delay : — ^I  charge  thee 
spoak.  [part. 

Pvh.  The  senate  has  decreed  you  shall  de- 

Rcjg.  Blest  spirit  of  Rome !  thou  hast  at  last 
prevail'd— 
I  thank  the  gods,  I  have  not  lived  in  vain ! 
Where  is  Hamilcart — find  him— let  us  go, 
For  Regulus  has  naught  to  do  in  Rome ; 
I  have  accomplish'd  her  important  work, 
And  must  depart. 

Pvh,  Ah,  my  unhappy  father ! 

Reg.    Unhappy,  Publius !  didst  thou  say  tm- 
happyf 
Does  he,  does  that  blest  man  deserve  this  name, 
Who  to  his  latest  breath  can  serve  his  country  1 

Pub.   Like  thee,  my  father,  I  adore  my 
counbnr, 
Fet  weep  with  anguish  o'er  thy  cruel  chains. 

Reg.  Dost  thou  not  know  that  Ufe^a  a  slavery  1 
rhe  body  is  the  chain  that  binds  the  soul ; 
A  yoke  that  every  mortal  must  endure. 
Wouldst  thou  lament — lament  the  general  fate, 
The  chain  that  nature  gives,  entail^  on  all, 
Not  these  /  wear. 

Pub.  Forgive,  forgive  my  sorrows : 

*  know,  alas !  too  wefl,  those  fell  barbarians 
Intend  thee  instant  death. 

Reg.  So  shall  my  life 

And  servitude  together  have  an  end. — 
Publius,  farewell !  nay,  do  not  follow  me. 

Pub.  Alas !  my  father,  if  thou  ever  lov'dst 
Refuse  me  not  the  mournful  consolation     [me, 
To  pay.  the  last  sad  offices  of  duty 
I  e'er  can  show  thee. — 

Reg.  No ! — thou  canst  fulfil 

Thy  duty  to  thy  father  in  a  way 
More  grateful  to  him :  I  must  straight  embark. 
Be  it  meanwhile  thy  pious  care  to  keep 
Mjr  lov'd  Attilia  from  a  sight,  I  fear, 
\\  ould  rend  her  gentle  heart.  Her  tears,  my  son, 
Would  dim  the  glories  of  th»  father's  triumph. 


Her  sinking  qurits  are  subdued  hv  gria^ 
And,  should  her  sorrows  pass  the  Ixrands  of  IM- 
PubUus,  have  pity  on  her  tender  age ;       [sob, 
Compassionate  the  weakness  of  her  sex ; 
We  must  not  ho|>e  to  find  in  her  sofi  soul 
The  strong  exertion  of  a  manlv  courage. — 
Supoort  her  fainting  spirit,  and  instruct  her, 
By  tny  example,  how  a  Roman  ought 
To  bear  misfortune.    O,  indulge  her  weakness ! 
And  be  to  her  the  father  she  will  lose. 
I  leave  my  daughter  to  thee — I  do  more — 
I  leave  to  thee  the  conduct  of— thyself. 
— ^Ah,  Publius !  I  perceive  thy  courage  CaiIs- 
I  see  the  advering  lb,  the  starting  tear ; — 
That  lip,  that  tear  calls  down  mv  mounting  soul. 
Resume  thyself— oh  !  do  not  blast  my  h<^ ! 
Tea— Pm  composed— thou  wilt  not  mock  my 


Thou  art — thou  art  a  Roman — and  my  son, 

[Exk. 
Pub.  And  is  he  gonel — now  be  tbytelf,  my 
soul — 
Hard  is  the  conflict,  but  the  trium]^  gionous. 
Tes, — I  must  conquer  these  too  tender  feelings ; 
The  blood  that  fills  these  veins  demands  it  of 
My  father's  great  example,  too,  requiies  it  [me ; 
Forgive  me,  Rome^  and  glory,  if  I  yielded 
To  nature's  strong  attadc :— I  must  subdue  it. 
Now,  Regulus,  I /eel  I  am  thy  ton. 

Enter  Attilla  and  Barci. 

Att,  My  brother,   Pm  distracted,  wild  with 
fear — 
Tell  me,  O  tell  me,  what  I  dread  to  know- 
Is  it,  then,  true  1 — I  cannot  speak — ^my  father^ 

Bar.  May  we  believe  the  fatal  news  t 

Pub.  Yes,  Batoa 

It  is  determin'd.    Regulus  must  go. 

Att.  Immortal  powers ! — ^What  sajr'st  thou ! 

Bar.  Can  it  bet 

Thou  canst  not  mean  it. 

Att.  Then  you've  all  betrayed  me 

Pub.  Thy  grief  avails  not. 

Enter  Hamilcab  and  Lionnvs. 

Bar,  Pity  us,  Hamilcar ! 

AU.  Oh,  help,  Licinius,  help  the  lost  Attilia ! 

Ham,  My  Barce !  there's  no  hope. 

Lie.  Ah !  my  fair  mourner. 

All's  lost! 

AU,       What,  all,  Dciniusi  saidst  thou  all  f 
Not  one  poor  glimpse  of  comfort  lefl  behind  * 
Tell  me  at  least  wnere  Regulus  is  gone : 
The  daughter  shall  partake  the  father's  chains 
And  share  the  woes  she  knew  not  to  prevent 

IGomg. 

Pub.  What  would  thy  wild  de^>air1  Attilia. 
^tay, 
Thou  must  not  follow ;  this  excess  of  grief 
Would  much  offend  him. 

Att.  Dost  thou  hope  to  «/op  me! 

Pub,  I  hope  thou  wilt  resume  thy  better  selC 
And  recollect  thy  father  will  not  bear — 

Att.  1  only  recollect  I  am  a  daughter, 
A  poor,  defenceless,'  helpless,  wretched  daugh- 
Away — and  let  me  follow.  [tar  I 

Pub,  No,  my  sister. 
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AM,  Detain  mo  not^— Ah !  while  tnon  hold'st 
me  here,  - 
He  goee,  «zid  I  shall  never  see  him  more. 

Bar,  i/lj  friend,  be  comforted,  he  cannot  go 
Whilst  here  Hamilcar  stays. 

AU,  O,  Barce,  Barce ! 

Who  will  advise,  who  comfort,  who  assist  me  1 
Hamilear,  pity  me. — ^Thon  wilt  not  answer! 

Ham.  Rage  and  astonishment  divide  my  soul. 

AU.  Licinius,  wilt  thoa  not  relieve  my  sor- 
rows! 

Lie.  Tes,  at  my  life's  expense,  my  hearths 
Wooldst  thoa  instruct  me  how.    [best  treasure, 

AU.  My  brother,  too— 

Ah !  look  with  mercy  on  thy  sister's  woes ! 

Pui.  I  will  at  least  instruct  thee  how  to 
hear  them. 
My  sister — yield  thee  to  thy  adverse  fate ; 
Think  of  thy  father,  think  of  Regulus ; 
Has  he  not  tausht  thee  how  to  brave  misfortune  1 
*Ti8  but  by  foUowing  his  illustrious  steps 
Thou  e'er  canst  merit  to  be  caU'd  his  oau^ter. 

Aii.  And  is  it  thus  thou  dost  advise  thy  sistert 
Are  tl^ese,  ye  gods,  the  feelings  of  a  son! 
Indifference  here  becomes  impiety — 
Thy  savage  heart  ne'er  felt  the  dear  delights 
Of  filial  tenderness— the  thousand  joys 
That  flow  from  blessing  and  firom  being  bless'd ! 
No— didst  thou  love  thy  father  as  /  love  him, 
Our  kindred  souls  would  be  in  unison ; 
And  all  my  sighs  be  echoed  back  by  thine. 
Thou  wouldst— alas ! — ^I  know  not  what  I  say. — 
Forgive  me,  Publius, — but,  indeed,  my  brother, 
I  do  not  understand  this  cruel  coldness. 

Ham.  Thou  mayst  not — but  I  understand  it 
His  mighty  soul,  full  as  to  thee  it  seems  [well. 
Of  Rome  and  ffloiy — is  enamonr'd— cau^t— 
Enraptur'd  with  the  beauties  of  fair  Barce. — 
She  stays  behind,  if  Regulus  departs. 
Behold  the  cause  of  all  the  well-fetffn'd  virtue 
Of  this  mock  patriot— curst  dissimmation ! 

Pub.  And  canst  thou  entertain  such  vile  sus- 
picions! 
Gods !  what  an  outrage  to  a  son  like  me. 

Ham.  Tes,  Roman :  now  I  see  thee  as  thou 
Thy  naked  soul  divested  of  iu  veil,  [art, 

Its  specious  colouring,  its  dissembled  virtues  : 
Thou  hast  pk>tted  with  the  senate  to  prevent 
Th'  exchange  of  c^tives.    All  thy  subtle  arte. 
Thy  smooth  inventions,  have  been  set  to  work — 
The  base  refinements  of  your  poUeVd  land. 

Pvh.  In  truth  the  doubt  ts  worthy  of  an 
African.  ( ConUmpkunufy. ) 

Ham.  I  know — 

Pub.  Peace,  Carthaginian,  peace,  and  hear 
Didst  thou  not  know,  tl^  on  the  very  man  [me. 
Thou  hast  insulted,  Barce's  fate  depends ! 

Ham.  Too  well  I  know,  the  cruel  chance  of 
war 
Gave  her,  a  bloominff  captive,  to  thy  mother ; 
Who,  dying,  left  the  Mauteous  prixe  to  thee. 

Pub.  Now,  see  the  use  a  itomon  makee  of 
power. 
Heav'n  is  my  witness  how  I  lov'd  the  maid ! 

0  she  was  dearer  to  my  soul  than  light ! 
Dear  as  the  vial  stream  that  feeds  my  heart ! 
But  know,  my  honour's  dearer  than  my  love. 

1  do  not  even  kope  Mou  wilt  believe  me ; 

Vol.  I 


T%f  brutal  soul,  as  savage  as  thy  dime, 
Can  never  taste  those  elegant  delights, 
Those  pure  refinements,  love  and  ^lory  3riekl 
Tis  not  to  thee  I  stoop  for  vindication, 
Alike  to  me  thy  friendship  or  thy  hate  ; 
But  to  remove  from  others  a  pretence 
For  branding  Publius  with  the  name  of  villain ; 
That  they  may  see  no  sentiment  but  honour 
Informs  this  bosom. — ^Barce,  thou  dot  free. 
Thou  hast  my  leave  with  him  to  quit  this  shor|» 
Now  learn,  barbarian,  how  a  Roman  loves.  [Exit 

Bar.  He  cannot  mean  it ! 

Ham.  Oh,  exalted  virtue ! 

Which  challenges  esteem,  thou^  from  a  foe. 

(Looking  after  Publhu.) 

'  Aitt.  Ah !  cruel  Publius,  wilt  thou  leave  me 

Thus  leave  thy  sister!  [thus! 

Bar.  Didst  thou  hear,  HamOcar! 

Oh !  didst  thio  hear  the  godlike  youth  resign  me! 

(Hamilear  and  Lieirmu  seem  lost  m  thought.) 

Ham.  Farewell,  I  will  return. 

Lie.  Farewell,  my  love !    (to  Attilia.) 

Bar,  Hamilear,  where— 

Att,  Alas !  where  art  thou  ^iujg  ! 

(to  Lieimus, 

Lie.  If  possible,  to  save  the  life  of  Regulua. 

Alt.  But  by  what  means! — ^Ah!  how  canst 
thou  eQect  it! 

Lie.  Since  the  disease  so  desperate  is  become. 
We  must  apply  a  desperate  remedy. 

Ham.  (after  a  long  pause.)  Tes,  I  wiU  mor- 
tify this  genierous  foe ; 
I'll  be  reveng'd  upon  this  stubborn  Roman , 
Not  by  defiance  bold,  or  feats  of  arms. 
But  by  a  means  more  sure  to  work  its  end: 
By  emulating  his  exalted  worth. 
And  showinff  him  a  virtue  like  his  own ; 
Such  a  refin'd  revenge  as  noble  minds 
Alone  can  practise,  and  alone  can  feel. 

Att.  If  tnou  wilt  go,  Licinius,  let  Attilia 
At  least  go  with  thee. 

Lie,  No,  my  ffentle  love. 

Too  much  I  prixe  thy  safety  and  thy  peace. 
Let  me  entreat  thee,  stay  with  Barce  here 
Till  our  return. 

Att,  Then,  ere  ye  go,  in  pitv 

Explain  the  latent  purpose  of  your  souls. 

Lie,  Soon  shalt  thou  know  it  all— Farewell  * 
farewell! 
Let  us  keep  Regulus  in  Rome  or  die. 

(to  HamHear  as  he  goes  oui.) 

Ham.  Tes. — ^These  smooth,  polish'd  Romans, 
shall  confess 
The  soil  of  Afrie  too  produces  heroes,    [theirs. 
What,  though  our  pnde  perhaps  be  less  than 
Our  virtue  may  be  equal :  they  shall  own 
The  path  of  honour's  not  unknown  to  Carthage, 
Nor,  as  they  arrogantly  think,  confin'd 
To  their  proud  c^itol : — ^Tes,  they  shall  learn 
The  gods  look  down  on  other  climes  than  theirs. 

[Exit. 

Att.  What !  ffone,  hoih  gone!    What  can  | 
think  or  do! 
Licinius  leaves  me,  led  by  love  and  virtue. 
To  rouse  the  citizens  to  war  and  tumult. 
Which  may  be  fatal  to  himself  and  Rome, 
And  yet,  alas !  not  serve  my  dearest  father 
Protecting  deitief !  prese^e  them  both  ! 
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Bar.  Ner  b  thy  Baxce  more  at  e«ae»  my  friend ; 
1  dread  ihe  fierceness  of  Hamilcar's  courage  ; 
Rous'd  by  the  grandeur  of  thy  brother's  deed, 
And  stung  by  &a  reproaches,  his  great  soul 
Will  scorn  to  be  outdone  by  him  in  ffloiy. 
Yet,  let  us  rise  to  courage  and  to  1&, 
Foxset  the  weakness  of  our  helpless  sex, 
^d  noonnt  above  these  coward  wdman*s  fears. 
Hope  dawns  upon  my  mind — ^my  project  qlean, 
And  every  cloud  now  brightens  mto  day. 

AU.  How  different  are  our  souls !    Thy  san- 
guine temper, 
Flushed  with  the  native  vigour  of  thy  soil, 
Suf^rts  thy  spirits ;  v/hAe  the  ead  Attilia, 
Sinking  with  more  than  all  her  sex*s  fears. 
Sees  not  a  beam  of  1m^  ;  or,  if  she  sees  it,  • 
Tis  not  the  bright,  warm  splendour  of  die  nm ; 
It  is  a  sickly  and  uncertain  glimmer 
Of  instantaneous  lightning,  passinff  by. 
It  shows,  but  not  diminiiwes  the  £nger, 
And  leaves  my  poor  benighted  soul  as  dark 
As  it  had  never  shone. 

Bar.  Come,  let  «■  so. 

Yes,  joys  unlook*d  ibr  now  shall  gild  thy  days. 
And  brighter  suns  reflect  propitious  rays. 

lExtunt. 

SotNE — A  HaU  looking  iowardg  the  Garden, 

Enter  Bboulus,  speaking  to  one  'of  Havilcae's 

atientumte. 

Where's  your  ambassador  1  where  is  HamSearl 
Ere  this  he  doubtless  knows  the  senate's  will. 
Go  seek  him  out— tell  him  we  most  dqMurt— 
Rome  has  no  hope  for  Attn,  or  toUk  for  me. 
Longer  delay  were  criminal  in  both. 


Enter  Mjlnuus. 
Reg.   He  comes.    The  oensul  cones  I  my 
noble  friend! 

0  let  me  strsin  thee  to  this  gratefril  heart. 
And  thank  thee  for  the  vast,  vist  debt,  I  oiwe 

thee! 
But  for  ihy  friendship  I  had  been  a  wtetdi— 
Had  been  compelled  to  shamefrd  Uhertf, 
To  thee  I  owe  the  glory  of  these  chaai% 
My  faith  inviolate,  my  htne  fffeserv'd. 
My  honour,  virtue,  glocy,  beodagOi — aU  I 

Man,  ButweslMUlosethee,soiti8decreed— 
Thou  must  depart ! 

Reg.  Because  I  must  depart 

You  will  not  lose  me ;  I  were  lost  indeed 
Did  I  remain  in  Rome. 

Man.  Ah!  Regohis, 

Why,  why  so  late  do  I  begin  to  love  theel 
Alas  !  why  have  the  adverse  frites  decreed, 

1  ne'er  must  give  thee  other  proofe  of  friendshm, 
TiMm  those,  so  fatal,  and  se  full  of  wot 

Reg.  Thou  hast  perfonaa'd  the  duties  of  a 
friend; 
Of  a  just,  faitfaftil,  tnie,  and  noble  friend : 
Yet,  generous  as  thou  art,  if  thou  constrain  me 
To  sink  beneath  a  weight  of  ^ligation, 
I  could— ^es,  Manlius — I  could  ask  still  more. 

Man.  £^)lain  thyself. 
^J^'  I  thmk  I  have  fiittapd 

The  various  duties  of  a  citizen ; 
Nor  have  I  auffht  beside  to  do  for  Rome. 
Now,  nothing  for  the  public  gdod  remains. 


us.  I 

My  Publius !  my  Attilia !  ah  !  my  friend. 
They  are— <forgive  the  weakness  of  a  pareaty 
To  my  fond  heart  dear  as  the  drops  that  warm  it 
Next  to  my  country,  they're  jny  all  of  life ; 
And,  if  a  weak  okl  man  be  not  deceiv'd. 
They  will  not  shame  that  countiy.    Yes,  mj 
The  loveof  virtue  blaaes  in  their  souls,   [frisaa 
As  yet  these  tender  plants  are  immature. 
And  ask  the  foslering  hand  of  cultivation : 
Heav'n  in  its  wisdom  would  not  let  their  fatkti 
Accomplish  this  great  work.—- To  thee,  my  mend, 
The  tender  parent  delegates  the  trust : 
Do  not  refuse  a  poor  man's  legacy ; 
I  do  bequeath  my  orphans  to  uy  love-— 
If  thou  wilt  kindly  take  them  to  thy  boeem. 
Their  loss  will  be  repaid  with  usury. 
O,  let  the  iSither  owe  his  f^kny  to  thee. 
The  children  their  protection ! 

Man.  I^gttlas, 

With  ffratefrd  joy  my  heart  accepts  the  tmsi , 
Oh !  I  vrill  shield  with  jealous  tenderness. 
The  precious  blossoms  from  a  blasting  world. 
In  me  thy  children  shall  possess  a  frt&or. 
Though  not  as  worthy,  yet  as  fond  as  thee. 
The  pride  be  mine  to  fill  their  youthfril  Iweasts 
With  eveiy  virtue— 'twill  net  coet  me  much : 
I  shall  have  nau^  to  teach,  nor  they  to  leim, 
But  the  oreat  history  of  their  ffodlike  sire. 

Reg.  fwUlnothBrtthegmndsuroftl^virtoBi, 
By  p^rin^  Uiee  so  poor  a  thing  as  thails. 
Now  ail  m  over,  and,  I  Uess  t£e  gods, 
I've  nothing  more  to  do. 

Enter  Pubuus  tii  kaate. 

Pnb.  ORsgnlos! 

Reg.  Say  what  has  hsppen'dl 

Pi2.  Rome  is  in  e  tiiiiall 

There's  scvce  a  citiien  hut  ntns  to  stmo— 
They  vriU  not  let  thee  go. 

Ref^  Is'tpoosible! 

Gen  Rome  eo  fiurfotgot  her  dignity 
As  to  desire  this  infamous  excbmge  f 
I  blush  to  thmk  it  I 

Pvk  Ah!  not 00, my fiallier. 

Rome  cares  not  for  the  peace,  nor  Ibr  di*  ei- 
SheottlywiUs that RegulusshaU stay,  [chaage; 

Meg.  How,  stsyl   my  oath— my  feilh— my 
DotlMyforgstt  [honoar!  ah! 

Puh.  No :  £vo(T  man  ezehdm^ 

That  neither  frdlh  nor  honour  sboaM  be  kept 
With  Cirthaginian  perfidy  and  frand. 

Reg.  Gods !  gods !  on  what  vile  princ^4si 
they  reason! 
Can  guih  m  Carthago  p«ffiate  gnSt  in  Rome. 
Or  vice  in  one  absohe  n  in  an^er ! 
Ah !  who  hereafrer  shaU  be  crinunal. 
If  precedents  are  used  to  justify 
The  blackest  crimes  t 

Fnh.  Th*  infiliiated  people 

Have  called  the  augurs  to  the  satred  fane, 
There  to  deteradne  this  momentous  point. 

Reg.  I  have  no  need  of  oraeUSf  my  son : 
Honma^e  tiie  oracle  of  honest  men. 
I  gave  my  promise,  which  I  vrifl  obeerve 
With  most  refigious  strictness.    Rome,  'tis  true. 
Had  power  to  choose  the  peace,  or  change  ec 
But  whether  Reguhis  return  or  niH,       £siaves ; 
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b  his  ooneem,  not  the  coacom  of  Borne. 
That  was  a  public,  ^i$  a  prtrate  caie. 
PnbUus !  thy  father  is  not  what  he  was ; 
/  am  the  siave  of  Cwrthtiget  nor  has  Rome 
Pdwer  to  diiqxMie  of  captiyes  not  her  own. 
Guards!    let  us  to  the  port—- Farewell,   my 
firiend.  [tho«  go 

Mdn.  Let  me  entreat  ^e  star ;  for  sheuldit 
To  stem  thb  tmnuh  of  the  popolaoe, 
They  will  by  force  detain  thee  :  then,  alas ! 
Both  Regdas  and  Rome  must  break  their  £uth. 

J^.  What!  nrastl  then  remain  1 

Man.  No,  Regulna, 

I  will  not  check  thy  great  career  of  gloiy : 
Thou  shalt  depart ;  meanwhile.  111  tiy  to  calm 
This  wild,  tumultuous  uproar  of  the  people. 
The  consular  authority  shall  still  them. 

Reg.  Thy  virtue  is  my  safegaard^-4nit— 

JUm.  Enough. — 

i  know  thy  h<^hour,  and  trust  thou  to  mine. 
I  am  a  Rdman^  and  I  feel  some  sparks 
Of  Reffulu8*8  virtue  in  n^  breast. 
Though  fote  denies  me  tl^  iUnstrious  eiwins, 
I  will  at  least  endeavour  to  deeerve  them. 

lEat. 

Reg.  How  is  my  country  alter'd !  how,  alas, 
Is  the  ^eat  spirit  of  old  Rome  extinct ! 
Beetratnt  9ni  force  must  now  be  put  to  use. 
To  nuJce  her  virtuous.    She  must  be  canweWd 
To  faith  and  honour. — ^Ah !  what,  Pnblius  herel 
And  dost  thou  leave  so  tamely  to  my  friend 
The  honour  to  assist  me  1     Uo,  my  boy, 
*TwiU  make  me  more  in  love  with  chains  and 
To  owe  them  to  a  eon.  [death, 

Fttb.  I  go,  my  father— 

I  wiU,  I  will  obey  thee. 

Reg.  Bo  not  sigh— 

One  sigh  will  check  the  progress  of  thy  gloiy. 

Pub.  Yes,  I  will  own  the  pangs  of  death  itself 
Would  be  less  cruel  than  these  agonies  : 
Tet  do  not  frown  austerely  on  thy  son  : 
His  angtdeh  is  his  virtue .-  if  to  conquer 
The  feelings  of  my  soul  were  easy  to  me, 
'Twould  be  no  merit.    Do  not  then  deftvnd 
The  sacrifice  I  make  thee  of  its  worth. 

{Exempt  eeveratty. 

MiNLiusy  ArriLU,. 

AU.  {speaking  as  she  enters.)  Where  is  the 
consul? — where,  oh!  where  is  Manliusl 
I  come  to  breathe  the  voice  of  mouminfir  to  him ; 
I  come  to  crave  his  mercy,  to  conjure  nim 
To  whisper  peace  to  my  afflicted  bosom. 
And  heal  the  anguish  of  a  wounded  spirit. 

Man.  What  would  the  daoghter  or  my  noble 
friend  t  [touched  thee, — 

Att.  {kneeling,)  If  ever  pity's  sweet  emotions 
If  ever  gentle  love  assail'd  thy  breast — 
If  ever  virtuous  friendship  fir'd  thy  soul — 
By  the  dear  names  of  hiuband  and  of  pareni— 
B^  all  the  soft  yet  powerfrd  ties  of  nature— 
If  e*er  thy  lisping  infants  charmed  thine  ear. 
And  waken'd  all  ihe  father  in  thy  soul,-— 
If  e'er  thou  hop*st  to  have  thy  latter  days 
Bless*d  by  their  love,  and  sweetenM  by  their 
duty —  [ter, 

Ohf  hear  a  kneeling,  weeping,  wretched  dangh- 
MTho  begs  a  fathers  life— nor  hers  alone. 


But  RetBo's— 4us  country's  father. 

Man.  Gentle  maid ! 

Oh !  spare  this  soft,  subduing  eloquence  ! — 
Nay,  nse.    I  shall  forget  I  am  a  Roman — 
Forget  the  mighty  debt  I  owe  my  country — 
Forget  the  £une  and  glory  of  thy  father. 
I  must  conceal  this  weakness,    {turns  from  her.) 

Att.  {rises  eagerly.)        Ah !  you  weep ! 
Indulge,  indulge,  my  lord,  the  virtuous  softness : 
Was  ever  sight  so  graceful,  so  becoming, 
As  pity's  tear  upon  the  hero's  cheek  1       ling.} 

Man.  No  more — I  must  not  hear  thee,  (go- 

Att.  How!  not  hear  me!  [lord— 

Tou  must — you  shall — ^nay,  nay,  return,  m) 
Oh !  fly  not  from  me— look  upon  my  woes, 
And  imitate  the  mercy  of  the  gods  : 
'Tis  no(  their  thunder  that  excites  our  reverencOy 
'Tis  their  mild  mercy  and  forgiving  love. 
'Twill  add  a  brighter  lustre  to  thy  laurels, 
When  men  shall  say,  and  proudly  point  thee  out» 
'*  Behokl  the  consul  I — ^he  wbosav'd  his  friend." 
Oh !  what  a  tide  of  joy  will  overwheUk  thee ! 
Who  vrill  not  envy  thee  thy  glonou*  leelmoit 

Man.  Thy  father  scorns  his  liberty  md  life. 
Nor  will  accept  of  either,  at  th'  expense 
Of  honour,  virtue,  glory,  fidth,  and  Rome. 

Att.  Think  you  behold  the  godhke  Rstfubmi 
The  prey  of  unrelenting,  savase  foes,  * 
Ingenious  only  in  contnving  iU : — 
E^rer  to  ghit  their  hanger  of  revenge, 
They'll  plot  such  new,  such  dire,  unhrf)ard-ol 

torture*— 
Such  dreadful  and  such  com^cated  vengeance 
As  e'en  the  Punic  annals  have  not  known ; 
And,  as  they  heap  fresh  torments  on  his  head 
They'll  gloiy  in  their  gemus  for  destruction. 
Ah !  MfuiUus — now  methinks  I  see  my  fathei-  - 
My  faithful  fimcy,  full  of  his  idea,  [torn-  - 

Presents  him  to  me— Banffled,   gash'd,  and 
Stretch'd  on  the  rack  in  writhing  agony — 
The  torturing  pincers  tear  his  quivering  flesh. 
While  the    due   murderers  smile    upon   his 


His  groans  their  music,  and  his  pangs  their  sport 
And  if  they  lend  some  interval  of  ease, 
Some  dearoought  intermission,  meant  to  make 
The  foUowing  pang  more  exquisitely  felt, 
Th'  insulting  executioners  exclaim,   [scom'd !" 
**Now,  Roman !  foel  the  vengeance  thou  hast 
Man.  Repress  thy  sorrows- 
ill/.  Can  the  friend  of  Regulus 
Advise  Ins  daughter  not  to  mourn  his  fate  1 
How  cold,  alas !  is  friendship,  when  compar'd 
To  tiee  of  blood — to  nature's  powerful  impulse ! 
Yet — she  asserts  her  empire  m  my  soul ; 
'Tis  nature  pleads — she    will — she  must  be 

heard; 
With  warm,  resistless  eloquence,  she  pleads. 
Ah,  thou  art  soften'd !— «ee— the  consul  yield*— 
The  feelings  triumph — tenderness  prevails — 
The  Roman  is  subdued — the  daughter  con- 
quers !  {catching  hM  of  his  robe.) 
Man.  Ah  !  hold  me  not— I  must  not,  cannot 
The  softness  of  thy  sorrow  is  contagious ;  [stay, 
I  too  may  feel,  when  I  should  only  reason. 
I  dare  not  hear  thee— Regains  and  Rome, 
llie  patriot  and  the  frien£~a]l,  all  forbid  it 

{kreaks  from  her,  oMd  ent.) 
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Ait  Oh  feeble  grasp ! — and  is  he  gone,  quite 
gonol 
Hold,  Iwld  thy  empire,  reason,  firmly  hold  it, 
Or  rather  quit  at  once  thy  feeble  tlmme, 
Since  thou  but  serv'st  to  show  me  what  Pye  lost, 
To  heighten  all  the  horrors  that  await  me ; 
To  summon  up  a  wild,  distracted  crowd 
Of  fatal  images,  to  shake  my  soul. 
To  scare  sweet  peace,  and  banish  hope  itself. 
Farewell !  delusive  dreams  of  joy,  frrewell ! 
Come,   fell  despair !    thou  pal/e-eyed  spectre. 
For  thou  shalt  be  Attilia^s  inmate  now,  [come, 
And  thou  shalt  grow,  and  twine  about  her  heart. 
And  she  shall  be  so  much  enamoured  of  thee. 
The  pageant  pleasure  ne*er  shall  interpose 
Her  gaudy  presence  to  divide  you  more. 

{stands  in  an  attitude  of  silent  grief.) 

Enter  Licimius. 

Iac.   At  length  IVe  found  thee— sh,  my 
charming  maid !  [fondness ! 

How  have  I   sought   thee  out  with  anxious 
Alas !  she  hears  me  not.    My  best  Attilia ! 
Ah !  grief  oppresses  every  ^ntle  sense. 
Still,  still  she  hears  not — *tis  Licinius  speaks, 
He  comes  to  sooth  the  anguish  of  thy  spirit, 
And  hush  thy  tender  sorrows  into  peace. 

AU.  Who's  he  that  dares  assume  the  voice 
of  love. 
And  comes  unbidden  to  these  dreary  haunts  1 
Steals  on  the  sacred  treasury  of  wo. 
And  breaks  the  league  despair  and  I  have  made  1 

Iac,  *Ti8  one  vnio  comes  the  messenger  of 
Heav'n, 
To  talk  of  peace,  of  comfort,  and  of  joy. 

Att.  Didst  thou  not  mock  me  vrith  the  sound 
of  joy  t 
Thou  little  know*st  the  anguish  of  my  soul. 
If  thou  believ'st  I  ever  can  aoain. 
So  long  the  wretched  ^rt  of  angry  fortune. 
Admit  delusive  hope  t«  my  sad  Msom. 
No— I  abjure  the  natterer  and  her  train. 
Let  those  who  ne'er  have  been  like  me  daceiv'd, 
Embrace  the  fair,  fantastic  sycoi^nt — 
For  I,  alas !  am  wedded  to  despair. 
And  will  not  hear  the  sound  of  comfort  mote. 

Lie.  Cease,  cease,  my  love,  this  tender  voice 
of  wo, 
Thou^  softer  tha^  the  dying  cy^et's  plaint : 
She  ever  chants  her  most  melodious  strain 
When  death  and  sorrow  harmonize  her  note. 

AU.  Yes,  I  will  listen  now  vnth  fond  delight ; 
For  death  and  sorrow  are  my  darling  themes. 
Well ! — what  hast  tEou  to  say  of  death  and 

sorrow] 
Believe  me,  thou  wilt  find  me  apt  to  listen, 
And,  if  mv  tongue  be  slow  to  answer  thee, 
Instead  of  words  Til  give  thee  sighs  and  tears. 

Lie.  I  come  to  dry  thy  tears,  not  make  them 
flow; 
The  gods,  once  noore  propitious,  smile  upon  us, 
Joy  shall  again  await  each  happy  mom, 
And  ever-new  delisht  shall  crown  the  day ! 
Sfes,  Regulus  shall  live. 

Att.  Ah,  me  !  what  say'st  thou  1 

Alas !  I'm  but  a  poor«  weak,  trembling  woman — 
I  cannot  bear  these  wild  extremes  of  fate^ — 
Then  mock  me  not  >  I  think  thou  ait  Licinius, 


The  ffeneions  lover,  and  the  faithful  friend ! 
I  think  thou  wouldst  not  ^rt  withmy  afflicttona. 

Lie.  Mock  thy  afflictions  t   May  eternal  Jove, 
And  every  power  at  whose  dread  shrine  we  mot- 
Blast  all  the  hopes  iny  fond  ideas  form,     [ship, 
If  I  deceive  thee !    Kegulus  shall  live. 
Shall  live  to  give  thee  to  Licinius'  arms. 
Oh!  we  will  smooth  his  downward  path  of  life, 
And  after  a  long  lencth  of  virtuous  years. 
At  the  last  verge  of  honourable  age. 
When  nature's  glimmering  lamp  goes  gently  out, 
We'll  close,  together  dose,  his  eyes  m  peace, 
Together  drop  the  sweetly-painful  tear. 
Then  copy  out  his  virtues  in  our  lives. 

Alt.  And  shall  we  be  so  blest  1  is't  possible^ 
Forgive  me,  my  Licinius,  if  I'  doubt  thee. 
Fate  never  gave  such  exquisite  delight 
As  flattering  hope  hath  imaged  to  thy  souL 
But  how  1     Explain  this  bounty  of  the  gods. 

Im.  Thou  know'st  what  influence  the  name 
of  tribune 
Gives  its  possessor  o'er  the  people's  minds : 
That  power  I  have  exerted,  nor  in  vain ; 
All  are  prepar'd  to  second  my  designs : 
The  plot  is  ripe — there's  not  a  man  but  swears 
To  keep  thy  godlike  father  here  in  Rome — 
To  save  his  lue  at  hazard  of  his  own. 

Alt.  By  what  gradation  does  my  joy  ascend  * 
I  thought  that  if  my  father  had  been  say*d 
By  any  means,  I  had  been  rich  in  bliss  : 
But  that  he  lives,  and  lives  preserv'd  by  thee. 
Is  such  a  prodigality  of  £ite, 
I  cannot  bear  my  joy  with  moderation  : 
Heaven  shouki  have  dealt  it  with  a  scuitiei 
hand,  [OL  me; 

And  not  have  shower*d  such  plenteous  blessingi 
They  are  too  ^[reat,  too  flatterine,  to  be  real ; 
'Tis  some  dehghtfiil  vision  whi<m  enchants 
And  cheats  my  senses^  weaken'd  by  misfortune 

Lie.  We'll  seek  thy  father,  and,  meanwhile, 
my  fiiir,  (him. 

Compose  thy  sweet  emotions  ere  thou  see'sl 
Pleasure  itself  is  painful  in  excess ; 
For  joys,  like  sorrows,  in  extreme,  oppress : 
The  gods  themselves  our  pious  cares  approve. 
And,  to  reward  our  virtue,  crown  our  love 

ACT  V. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Amhassador*s  palace — 
Guards  and  other  attendants  seen  at  a  Hm- 
tanee. 

Ham,   Where  is  this  wondrous  nun,  this 
niatchless  hero. 
This  arbiter  of  kingdoms  and  of  kings. 
This  delegate  of  Heaven,  this  Roman  god  1 
I  fonff  to  show  his  soaring  mind  an  eq^ 
And  bring  it  to  the  standard  of  humanity. 
What  pnde,  vrhat  glory  y/nH  it  be,  to  fix 
An  obugation  on  his  stubborn  soul ! 
Oh !  to  constrain  a  foe  to  be  obliged  ! 
The  very  thought  exalts  me  e*en  to  rapture. 

Enter  Regulcs  and  Guards. 

Ham.  Well,  Regulus !    At  last— 

Reg.  I  know  it  all ; 

I  know  the  motive  of  thy  just  complaint- 
Be  not  alarm'd  at  this  licentious  uproar 
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Of  the  mad  p<maUce.    I  will  depart — 
Fear  not ;  I  mil  not  stay  in  Rome  alive. 

Ham.   What  dost  thou  mean  by  nproar  aad 
alannsl 
Hamilcar  does  not  come  to  vent  coii^>laiata ; 
He  rather  comes  to  prove,  that  Afric  too 
Produces  heroes,  and  that  Tiber's  banks 
May  find  a  rival  on  the  Panic  coast        [bate : 

Reg.  Be  it  so. — ^Tis  not  a  time  for  vain  de- 
CoUect  thy  people. — ^Let  us  straight  depart 

Ham.  Lend  me  thy  heaiing  fint. 

Meg.  0  patience,  patience ! 

Ham.  It  is  esteemed  a  glory  to  be  grateful  1 

Reg.  The  time  has  been  when  'twas  a  duty 
But  'tis  a  duty  now  so  little  practis'd,       [only, 
•    That  to  perform  it  is  become  a  glory. 

Ham.  If  to  fulfil  it  should  expose  to  danger  1 — 

Meg.  It  rises  then  to  an  illustrious  virtue. 

Ham.  Then  grant  this  merit  to  an  African. 
Give  me  a  jxatient  hearing. — ^Thy  great  son, 
As  delicate  in  honour  as  m  love. 
Hath  nobly  given  my  Baree  to  my  arms ; 
And  yet  I  know  he  dotes  upon  the  maid. 
I  come  to  emulate  the  generous  deed ; 
He  ffave  me  back  mv  love,  and  in  return 
I  wSl  restore  his  father. 

Reg.  Ah  !  what  say'at  thou  1 

Wilt  thou  preserve  me,  then  t 

Ham.  I  will 

Reg.  But  how  1 

Ham.  By  leaving  thee  at  liberty  iofiy. 

Reg.  Ah!  [tence, 

Ham.  I  win  dismiss  my  guards  on  some  pre- 
Meanwhile  do  thou  escape,  and  lie  conceal'd : 
I  will  afiect  a  rage  I  shall  not  feel. 
Unmoor  my  ships,  and  sail  for  Africa. 

Reg.  Abhorr'd  barbarian ! 

Ham.  Well,  what  dost  thou  say  t 

Art  thou  not  much  suipris'd  1 

Reg.  I  am  indeed. 

Ham.  Thou  couldst  not  then  have  hoped  It  t 

Reg.  No!  I  could  not 

Ham.  And  yet  I'm  not  a  Roman. 

Reg.  {smiling  conien^humely.)  1  perceive  it 

Ham  You  may  retire.  {aUmd  to  the  guards.) 

Reg.  No ! — Stay,  I  charge  you,  sUy. 

Hm.  And  wherefore  stay  1 

Rmt,  1  thank  thee  for  thy  offer, 

Bat  Ishall  go  with  thee. 

Ham.  'TIS  weQ,  proud  man ! 

Thou  dost  detfj^ae  me,  then  1 

Reg.  No,  but  I  pity  thee. 

Ham  Whypi^mel 

Reg.  Because  thy  poor,  dark  soul. 

Hath  never  felt  the  piercing  ray  of  virtue. 
Know,  African !  the  scheme  thou  dost  propose 
Would  iniure  me,  thy  country,  and  thyself. 

Ham.  Thou  dost  mistake. 

Reg.  Who  was  it  ffave  thee  power 

To  rule  the  destiny  of  Regains  1 
Am  I  a  slave  to  Carthage,  or  to  thee  t 

Ham.  What  does  it  signify  from  whom,  proud 
Thou  dost  receive  this  benefit  t  [Roman, 

Reg.  A  benefit! 

Oft  savage  ignorance !  is  it  a  benefit 
To  lie,  elcnpe,  deceive,  and  be  a  villain  1 

Ham.  What!  not  when  life  itself;  wheaall's 
atstakel 


Know'st  thou  my  countrynten  prepare  thee  tor- 
That  shock  imagination  but  to  think  of  1  [tures 
Thou  wilt  be  nSmgled,  butcher'd,  rack'd,  im- 
Goes  not  thy  nature  ahrinki  [paled. 

Reg.  {smiling  at  Us  threats.)  Hamilcar !  na 
Dost  thou  not  Imow  the  Roman  genius  better  t 
We  live  on  honour — 'tis  our  food,  our  life. 
The  motive  and  the  measure  of  our  deeds  ! 
We  look  on  death  as  on  a  common  object ; 
The  tongue  nor  faulters,  ncfr  the  cheek  turns  pale, 
Nor  the  calm  eye  is  moved  at  sigl^t  of  him : 
We  court,  and  we  embrace  him,  undismay'd ; 
We  smile  at  tortures  if  they  lead  to  glory, 
And  only  cowardice  and  guilt  a|^al  us. 

Ham.  Fine  sophistry !  the  valour  of  the  tongue. 
The  heart  disclamis  it;  leave  this  pomp  of  words. 
And  cease  dissembling  with  a  friend  tike  me. 
I  know  that  life  is  dear  to  all  who  live, 
That  death  is  dreadful, — yes,  and  must  be  fear'd, 
E'en  by  the  froxen  apathists  of  Rome. 

Reg.  Did  I  fear  death,  when,  on  Bagrada's 
banks, 
I  faced  and  slew  the  formidable  serpent 
That  made  your  boldest  Africans  recoil, 
And  shrink  with  horror,  though  the  monster  liv'd 
A  ruitive  inmate  of  their  own  parch'd  deserts  1 
Did  I  fear  death  before  the  gates  of  Adis  t— 
Ask  Bostar,  or  let  Asdrubafconfess. 

Ham.  Or  shall  I  rather  of  Xan^mras  ask, 
Who  dar'd  to  undeceive  deluded  Rome, 
And  prove  this  vaunter  not  invinciUe  1 
'Tis  even  said,  in  Africa  I  mean, 
He  made  a  prisoner  of  this  demi-god.— 
Did  we  not  trmmph  then  1 

Reg.  YaiiL  boaster !  no. 

No  Carthaginian  conquer'd  Regulus ; 
Xantippus  wasa  Grrecuc — a  brave  one,  too : 
Yet  what  distinction  did  your  Afric  make 
Between  the  man  who  serv'd  her  and  her  foe ! 
I  was  the  object  of  her  open  hate : 
He,  of  her  secret,  dark  malignity. 
He  durst  not  trust  the  nation  he  had  sav'd ; 
He  knew,  and  therefore  fear'd  you. — ^Yee,  he 

knew 
Where  once  you  were  obliged,  vou  ne'er  fbrsave. 
Could  you  forgive  at  all,  vou'd  rather  pudon 
The  man  who  hated,  than  the  man  who  serv'd  yoa. 
Xantippus  found  his  ruin  ere  it  reach'd  him, 
liurking  behind  yoor  honours  and  rewards, 
Found  It  in  your  feign'd  courtesies  and  fowninga. 
When  vice  mtends  to  strike  a  master  strdce. 
Its  veil  is  smiles,  its  language  protestations. 
The  Spartan's  inerit  threaten'o,  but  his  service 
Coinpell'd  his  ruin. — ^Both  yon  could  not  pardon. 

nam.  Come,  come,  I  know  full  wdl— 

Reg'  Barbarian!  peace. 

I've  heard  too  much — Go,  call  thy  followers ; 
Prepare  thy  ships,  and  learn  to  do  th^  duty. 

Ham  Yes ! — show  thyself  intrepid,  and  i» 
suit  me ; 
Can  mine  the  btindness  of  barbarian  firiendshq>. 
On  Tiber's  banks  I  hear  thee,  and  am  calm : 
But  know,  thou  scornful  Roman !  that  too  so<m 
In  Carthage  thou  mayst  fear  and  feel  my  ven* 

ffeance: 
Thy  com,  obdurate  pride  sludl  there  confes^ 
Though  Rome  may  taUi — ^'tis  Afinca  can  panuh. 
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Reg.  Fuewell !  IVe  not  a  thought  to  waste 
on  thee. 
Where  is  the  consul  t  yvhj  does  Publius  stay  ! 
Alas  !  I  fear — but  see,  Attilia  cemes. 

Enter  AiTOAA, 

Reg.  What.briiigs  thse  here,  my  childl  what 
eager  joy 
Transports  thee  thus  1 

AU.  I  cannot  roeak — my  father ! 

Joy  chokes  nif  utterance— Rome,  dear,  grateftd 

Rome 
(Oh !  may  her  cap  with  blessings  overftjw). 
Gives  np  our  common  destiny  to  tiiee ;  [her, 
Faithf  \I  and  constant  to  th'  advice  thou  ffav'st 
She  will  not  hear  of  peace,  or  change  of  sUtves, 
But  she  insists— ^reward  and  Uesq  her,  gods  !^- 
That  thou  shalt  here  remam. 

Reg.  What !  with  the  Aame— 

AU.  Oh!  no— the  sacred  senate  hath  oon- 
8ider*d  [faith. 

That,  when  to  Carthage  thou  didst  pledge  tny 
Thou  wast  a  captive,  and  that,  being  such. 
Thou  couldst  not  bind  th3Fself  iu  covenant. 

Reg.   He  who  can  die  is  alwajrs  free,  m^ 
child! 
Learn  farther,  he  who  owns  anoUier^  rtrength 
Confesses  his  own  weakness.    Let  them  kiK>w, 
I  swore  I  would  return  because  I  diose  it. 
And  will  return,  because  I  swore  to  do  it. 

EwUr  POBLTOS. 

'Pvh.  Vain  is  that  hope,  my  father. 

Reg.  Who  shall  stop  me! 

PvJf.  All  Rome. — The  citizens  are  up  in 
arms: 
In  vain  would  reason  stop  the  growing  torrent ; 
In  vain  wouldst  thou  attempt  to  reach  the  port. 
The  way  is  barr'd  bjr  thronging  multitudes : 
The  other  streets  of  Rome  are  all  deserted. 

Reg.  Where,  where  is  Manliusi 

Pub.  He  is  still  thy  friend ; 

His  amgle  voice  opposes  a  whole  peo^e ; 
He  threats  this  moment,  and  the  next  entreats, 
But  all  in  vain ;  none  hear  him,  no&e  obey. 
The  general  fury  rises  e'en  to  madness. 
The  axes  tremble  in  the  lietors'  hands, 
Who^  pale  and  sphitless,  want  power  to  use 

them — 
And  one  wild  scene  of  anarchy  prevails. 

Reg.  Farewell !  my  daughter.  PuWius,  follow 
me.  [ExH  Publius. 

AU.  Ah !  where  t  I  tren^e— 

{detaimng  Rboulus.) 

Reg.  To  assist  my  friend — 

T*  upbraid  my  hapless  country  with  her  crime- 
To  keep  unstain'd  the  glory  of  these  chains— 
To  go,  or  perish. 

Att.  Oh  !  have  mercy ! 

Reg.  HoW ; 

I  have  been  patient  with  thee ;  have  indulg'd 
Too  much  the  fond  affections  of  thy  soul ; 
It  is  enough ;  thy  grief  would  now  offend 
Thy  father's  honour  ;  do  not  let  thy  tears 
Conspire  with  Rome  to  rob  me  of  my  triumph. 

Att.  Alas !  it  wounds  my  soul. 

J^^g'  I  Imow  it  does. 

I  fensw  'twfU  grieve  thy  gentle  heart  to  lose  me ; 


But  think  thoo  mak*st  the  saoiifice  to  Rone, 
And  all  is  w^  again. 

Att.  Alas!  my  father, 

In  aught  beside — 

Reg.  What  wouldst  thou  do,  my  chiUI 

Canst  thou  direct  the  destiny  of  Rome, 
And  boldly  plead  amid  th'  assembled  senate  t 
Canst  thou,  forgetting  all  thy  sex*s  softness. 
Fiercely  engage  in  hardy  deeds  of  arms  1  . 
Canst  thou  encounter  labour,  toil,  and  famine, 
Fatigue  and  hardships,  watchings,  cold  and  heatt 
Canst  thou  attempt  to  serve  thy  country  thus  ? 
Thoq  canst  not : — but  thou  mayst  sustain  my 
"^^^thout  these  agonizing  pangs  of  grief,     [loss 
And  set  a  bright  examfSe  of  submission, 
Worthy  a  Romanes  daughter. 

Att.  Yet  such  fortitude — 

Reg.  Is  a  most  painful  virtue ; — but  Attilia 
Is  R^lus's  daughter,  and  must  have  it 

Att.  1  will  entreat  die  ffods  to  give  it  me. 
Ah  !  thou  art  offended !  I  have  lost  thy  love. 

Reg,  Is  this  concerti  a  mark  that  thou  hast 
loetitl 
I  cannot,  cannot  spurn  my  weeping  child. 
Receive  this  proof  of  my  paternal  fondness ,— 
Thou  lov*st  Licinius — he  too  loves  my  daughter 
I  give  diee  to  his  wishes ;  I  do  more — 
Igive  thee  to  his  virtues.— Yes,  AttiHa, 
The  noble  youth  deserves  this  dearest  pledge 
Thy  father's  friendship  ever  can  bestow. 

Att.  My  lord  !  my  father  !  wilt  thou,  caiMl 
thou  leave  me  1 
The  tender  fkther  will  not  quit  his  child  ! 

Reg.  I  am,  I  am  thy  father !  as  a  proof, 
I  leave  thee  my  example  how  to  suffer. 
My  child  !  I  have  a  heart  witiiin  this  bosom ; 
That   heart   has   passions — see  in  what  we 

differ; 
Passion — which  is  thy  t3nrant — is  my  slave. 

Att.  Ah !  stay,  n^  father.     Ah ! 

Reg.  Farewell!  faieweQ!  [Eitt. 

Att.,  Yes,  Re^us !  I  feel  thy  e^rit  here, 
Thy  migh^  spirit,  stru^^ing  in  Hus  breast, 
And  it  niall  conquer  alfuiese  cowaid  fieeliiiga^ 
It  shall  subdue  the  woman  in  my  soid ; 
A  Roman  virgin  should  be  something  mor^— 
Should  dare  above  her  sex's  narrow  limit*— 
And  I  will  dard — and  mis'ry  shall  assist  mit^ 
Ky  father !  I  will  be  indeed  thy  daughter ! 
The  hero  shaB  no  more  disdain  his  ^ild  ; 
Attilia  shall  not  be  the  onlv  branch 
That  yields  di^onour  to  the  parent  tree. 

Enter  Barox, 

Bar.  AttSia !  is  it  true  that  Regains, 
In  spite  of  senate,  people,  augurs,  frien^ 
And  children,  will  depart  t 

Att.  Yes,  it  is  true. 

Bear.  Oh  !  what  romantic  madness ! 

Att.  YoQ  forge*— 

Barce  !  the  deeds  of  heroes  claim  respecf . 

Bar.  Dost  thou  approve  a  virtue  which  i 
lead 
To  chains,  to  tortores,  and  to  certain  death  ! 

Att.  Barce !  those  chams,  those  tortures,  aai 
Will  be  his  trinm|^  [that  death« 

Btar.  Thou  art  pleased,  AttO«; 

By  heav*n,  thou  dost  exult  in  his  deetmetion ! 
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AU,  Ah!  pityoiff  powen.  {y>eeps.) 

Bar.  I  do  not  con^^ieDd  thee. 

AU.  No,  Barce,  I  believe  it. — ^Why,  how 
•houkUt  thoul 
If  I  mistake  not,  thoa  wast  born  in  Carthage ; 
In  a  barbarian  land,  where  never  child 
Was  tauffht  to  trimnph  in  a  father's  chains. 

Bar,  X  et  thou  dost  weep — thy  tears  at  least 
ore  honest, 
For  they  refuse  to  share  thy  tongue's  deceit ; 
They  n>eak  the  genuine  language  of  affliction, 
And  tell  the  sorrows  that  oppress  thy  soul. 

AU*  Qrief,  that  dissolves  in  tears,  xdieves 
the  heart. 
Vhen  congregated  vapours  melt  in  rain. 
The  sky  is  caJm'd,  ana  all's  serene  again. 

[ExU. 

Bar.  Why,  what  a  strange,  fantastic  land  is 
this! 
This  love  of  gloiy's  the  disease  of  Rome  ; 
It  makes  her  mad,  it  is  a  wild  delirium, 
A  universal  and  contagious  pbiensy ; 
It  preys  on  all,  it  snares  nor  sex  nor  age : 
Tne  consul  envies  Kegulus  his  chains —  [dom-— 
He,  not  less  mad,  contemns  his  life  and  fioee- 
The  daughter  gibhes  in  the  father's  nmv— 
And  Publius,  more  distracted  than  the  rest, 
Resigns  the  object  that  his  soul  adores, 
For  Uiis  vam  phantom,  for  tins  enmty  gloxy. 
This  mav  be  virtue ;  but  I  thank  the  |mds. 
The  soul  of  Barce's  not  a  Roman  soi3.    lExit. 

ScSNi — WUlUn  tight  of  the  Tiber-^hips  ready 
for  the  embarcation  of  Regidtu  and  the  Am- 
batsador^^Triiune  and  P^pU  atofpimgup  the 
pasea^e — CmnU  and  Liciors  anduuomtng  to 
eUarti, 

Manlius  oM  LiciNins  advance. 

Lie.  Rome  will  not  suffer  Regulus  to  go. 

Man,  I  thought  the  consul  and  the  senators 
Had  been  a  part  of  Rome. 

Iac.  I  grant  they  are— 

But  still  the  people  are  the  greater  part. 

Man.  The  greater,  not  tl^  vriser. 

Uc.  The  less  cruel. 

Full  of  esteem  and  gratitude  to  Regulus, 
We  would  preserve  his  life. 

Man,  .  And  we  his  honour. 

lAe,  His  honour ! 

Man.  Yes.    Time  presses.   Words  are  vain. 
Make  viray  there-  -clear  the  passage. 

J^'  On  your  lives, 

Stir  not  a  man. 

Man,  I  do  command  you,  go. 

Uc.  And  I  ibibid  it. 

Man.  Clear  'he  way,  my  friends. 

How  dares  licinhis  thus  oppose  the  consul  1 

Iac.  How  dar'st  thou,  ManUus,  thus  oppose 
the  tribune! 

Man.  Ill  show  thee  what  I  dare,  imprudent 
lictors,  force  through  the  passage.  [b<^  ! 

Idc.  Komans,  ffbard  it. 

Man.  Gods  !  is  my  power  resisted  then  with 
Thou  dost  afiront  the  majesty  of  Rome,  [arms  ! 

Jac.  The  majesty  of  Rome  is  in  the  people  ; 
Thou  dost  insTUt  it  by  opposing  them. 

feopU.  Let  noble  KegiOus  rem^  in  Rome. 


Man.  My  friends,  let  me  explain  this  treaeh- 

erous  scheme. 
People.  We  will  not  hear  thee— Regulus  shaU 
Mem,  AVhat !  none  obey  me  1  [stav 

People.  Regulus  snail  stay. 

Man,  Romans,  attend. 

People.  Let  Regulus  remain. 

Enter  Regulus,  followed  by  Publius,  Attilia, 
Hahilcab,  Bakce,  dec. 

Beg.  Let  Regulus  remain !  What  do  I  hear  \ 
Is't  possible  the  wish  should  come  from  you  ? 
Can  Romans  give,  or  Regulus  accept, 
A  life  of  infamy  1    Is't  possible  1 
Where  is  the  ancient  virtue  of  my  coimtry  ? 
Rise,  rise,  ye  mighty  spirits  of  old  Rome  ! 
I  do  invoke  you  from  your  silent  tombs  ; 
Fabricius,  Codes,  and  Camillus,  rise,      [were. 
And  show  your  sons  what  their  great  &thei« 
My  countrymen,  what  crime  have  f  committed ! 
Alas !  how  has  the  wretched  Regulus 
Deserv'd  your  hatied  I 

Zdc.  Hatred  1  ah !  my  friend. 

It  is  our  love  would  break  these  cruel  diains. 

Beg.  If  you  deprive  me  of  my  chains,  Vm 
nothing; 
They  are  my  lu»nours,  riches,  titles, — all !    {try ; 
They'll  shame  my  enemies,  and  grace  my  coun- 
They'U  waft  her  glory  to  remotest  dimes, 
Beyond  her  provinces  and  eonquer'd  realms. 
Where  yet  her  conq'ring  eagles  never  flew ; 
Nor  shall  she  blush  herMfter  if  she  find 
Recorded  with  her  faithful  citizens, 
The  name  of  Regulus,  the  captive  Regulus. 
My  countrymen !  what,  think  you,  kept  in  awe 
The  Volsd,  Sabines,  iEqui,  and  Hemici  1 
The  arms  of  Rome  alone  1  no,  'twas  her  virtue , 
That  sde  surviving  good,  which  brave  men  ke^ 
Though  fate  and  warring  worids  combiae  sgainst 

them: 
This  still  is  mine— ^and  I'll  preserve  it,  Romans ! 
The  wealth  of  Plutus  shall  not  bribe  it  horn  me ' 
If  you,  alas  !  require  this  sacrifice, 
Carthage  herself  was  less  my  foe  than  Rome ; 
She  took  my  freedom — she  could  take  no  more  * 
But  Rome,  to  crown  her  work,  would  take  my 

honour. 
My  friends !  if  you  deprive  me  of  my  chains, 
I  am  no  more  than  any  other  slave  : 
Yes,  Regulus  becomes  a  common  captive, 
A  wretched,  lying,  perjur'd  fugitive ! 
But  if,  to  grace  mv  bonds,  you  leave  my  honour, 
I  shall  be  still  a  Roman,  though  a  slave,  [ges  1 

Lie.  What  faith  should  be  observ'd  with  sav» 
What  promise  should  be   kept  which  bonds 
extort  1 

Ueg   Unworthy  subterfuge!  ah!  let  us  leave 
To  the  wild  A^rab  and  the  faithiess  Moor 
These  wretched  maxims  of  deceit  and  fraud ; 
Examples  ne'er  can  justify  the  coward. 
The  brave  man  never  seeks  a  vindication, 
Save  from  his  own  just  bosom  and  the  gods ; 
From  principle,  not  precedent,  he  acts ; 
As  that  arraigns  him,  or  as  that  acquits, 
He  stands  or  falls ;  condemned  or  justified. 

Lie.  Rome  is  no  more,  if  Regulus  departs. 

Beg.  Let  Rome  remember  Regulus  mustdie, 
Nor  would  the  moment  of  my  death  be  .distant, 
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If  iuUare*8  work  had  been  resenr'd  for  nature  : 
What  Carthage  means  to  do,  she  woold  hare 
As  speedily,  perhaps,  at  least  as  surely,    [done, 
My  weaned  life  has  almost  reached  its  goal ; 
The  once  warm  current  stagnates  in  these  veins. 
Or  through  its  icy  channels  slowly  crecn>s — 
View  the  weak  arm ;  mark  the  pale,  farrow*d 

cheek, 
The  slackened  sinew,  and  the  dim  sunk  eye, 
And  tell  me  ^en  I  must  not  think  of  dyinff ! 
How  can  I  serve  yon  else  t    My  feeble  limbs 
Would  totter  now  beneath  the  armour's  wei^t, 
The  burden  of  that  body  it  once  shielded. 
You  see,  my  friends,  you  see,  my  countrymen, 
I  can  no  lon^r  show  mjrself  a  Koman, 
Except  bj^dymg  like  one. — Gracious  Heaven 
Points  out  a  way  to  crown  my  days  with  gloiy ; 
O,  do  not  frustrate  then  the  will  of  Jove, 
And  close  a  life  of  virtue  with  disgrace. 
Come,  come,  I  know  my  noble  Romans  better ; 
I  see  your  souls,  I  read  repentance  in  them  ; 
Tou  all  applaud  me— nay,  you  wish  my  chains ; 
'Twas  nothing  but  excess  of  love  misled  you, 
And,  as  you're  Romans,  you  will  conquer  that. 
Tes ! — ^I  perceive  your  weakness  is  subdued— 
Seize,  seize  the  moment  of  returning  virtue ; 
Throw  to  the  ground,  my  sons,  those  hostile 
Retard  no  longer  Regulus's  triumph ;     [arms ; 
I  do  request  it  of  you  as  a  friend, 
I  call  you  to  your  duty  as  a  patriot. 
And — ^were  I  still  your  gen'ral,  I'd  command 
you. 

Lie.  Lay  down  vour  arms — let  Regulus  depart 
(To  the  people^  who  clear  the  way,  and  quit  their 
arms.) 

Reg.  Gods!  gods!  Ithanky^u — you  indeed 
are  righteous.  [oh,  father ! 

Fuh,  See  every  man  dissrm'd.    Oh,  Rome ! 

AU.  Hold,  hold,  my  heart.    Alas !  they  all 
obey.  [thee. 

Beg.  The  way  is  clear.     Hamikar,  I  attend 

Ham.  Why,  I  begin  to  envy  this  old  man ! 

(juide.) 

Man.  Not  the  proud  victor  on  the  day  of  tri- 
omphy 


Warm  from  the  slmghter  of  diq>eopled  realm, 
Though  conquer'd  princes  grace  his  chariot 

wheels. 
Though  tributary  monarchs  wait  his  nod. 
And  vanquished  nationsbend  the  knee  before  him. 
E'er  shone  with  half  the  lustre  that  surrounds 
This  voluntary  sacrifice  for  Rome  ! 
Who  loves  his  country  will  obey  her  laws ; 
Who  most  obeys  them  is  the  truest  patriot 

JUg.  Be  our  last  parting  worthy  of  ourselvee. 
Farewell !  my  friends.    I  bless  the  gods  whc 

rule  us, 
Since  I  must  leave  yoo,  that  I  leave  you  Romans. 
Preserve  the  ffloiious  name  untainted  still. 
And  you  shall  be  the  rulers  of  the  globe. 
The  arbiters  of  earth.    The  farthest  east. 
Beyond  where  Ganges  rolls  his  rapid  flood. 
Shall  proudly  emulate  the  Roman  name. 
{KneeU.)  Ye  gods,  the  guardians  of  Uiis  fjkm 

ous  people. 
Who  watch  with  jealous  eye  JBneas'  race. 
This  land  of  heroes  I  commit  to  you  !     [care 
This  ffround,  these  walls,  this  people,  be  your 
Oh!  bless  them,  bless  them  with  a  Uberal  hand' 
Let  fortitude  and  valour,  truth  and  justice, 
For  ever  flourish  and  increase  among  them ! 
And  if  some  baneful  planet  threat  the  capitol 
With  its  maliffuant  i]:buence,  e^ !  avert  it 
Be  Regulus  tne  victim  of  your  wrath. — 
On  this  white  head  be  all  vour  vengeance  pour'd, 
But  spare,  oh !  ap^Te,  and  bless  immortal  Rome .' 
Ah !  tears  1  my  Romans  weep !    Farewell !  £u»- 

weU! 


Attilu  etrugglee  to  get  to  Rboulus— «t^- 
vented-^he  fainte—he  Mxee  he  eye  eUaiih 
on  her  for  some  ttme^  and  then  d^arte  to  tm 
ships. 

Manlius.  {looking t^hinu)  Farewell!  ftxe- 
well !  thou  gloiy  of  mankind  i 
Protector,  father,  saviour  of  thy  eountiy ! 
Through  R^ulus  the  Roman  name  shall  live. 
Shall  triumph  over  time,  and  mock  obUnon. 
Farewell !  thou  pride  of  this  immortal  coast ' 
eTis  Rome  alone  a  Regidus  can  boast 


EPILOGUE. 


BT  DAVID   6ABRICK,   ESQ. 


What  son  of  j^ysie,  but  his  heart  extends. 
As  wen  as  hand*  when call'd  on  by  hisfriendst 
What  landlord  is  so  weak  to  make  you  fast. 
When  guests  like  you  bespeak  a  ffood  repast  1 
But  weaker  still  were  he  whom  fate  has  plac'd 
To  sooth  your  cares,  and  gratify  your  taste. 
Should  he  neglect  to  bring  before  your  eyes. 
Those  dainty  dramas  which  from  genius  rise ; 
Whether  your  luxury  be  to  smile  or  weep, 
His  and  your  profits  just  proportion  keep 
To-nignt  he  brought,  nor  fears  a  due  reward, 
A  Roman  Patriot  b^  a  Female  Bard. 
Britons,  who  feel  his  flame,  his  worth  will  rate, 
No  common  ipirit  his,  no  common  fate. 
(nvlbxiblb  and  Captivb  must  be  great. 
How !»» cries  a  sucking  fop,  thus  lounging, 
straddling, 


(Whose  head  shows  want  of  ballast  by  iu  nod 

dling), 
"A  woman  write  1    Learn,  madam,  of  yoBi 

betters. 
And  read  a  noble  lord's  posthumous  letters. 
There  ^u  will  learn  the  sex  mav  merit  praise, 
By  tpalrmg  puddiugs— 4iot  by  making  plays : 
They  can  make  tea  and  mischiei^  dance  ana  sine ; 
Their  heads,  though  frill  of  feathers,  can't  tait 

wing."  [chance, 

I  thought  they  could,  sir ,  now  and  then,  by 
Maids  fly  to  Scotland,  and  some  w  ves  to  France 
He  still  went  nodding  on — '^  Do  all  she  can. 
Woman's  a  trifle— filaything— like  her  (an.** 
Right,  sir,  and  when  a  wife,  the  rattle  of  a  man. 
And  iftiall  such  things  as  these  become  the  iMt 
Of  female  worth  t  the  fiurest  and  the  beet 
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Of  an  heaTen*8  creatures  1  for  so  Milton  sung  us^ 
And,  with  such  champions,  who  shall  dare  to 

wrong  us  1  [ray*d; 

Come  forth,  proud  man,  in  all  jour  pow'rs  ar- 
Shine  out  in  all  your  splendour— who's  afraid  t 
Who  on  French  wit  has  made  a  glorious  war. 
Defended  Shakspeare,  and  subdued  Voltaire  1 — 
Wosian  !* — Who,  rich  in  knowledge,  knows  no 

pride. 
Can  boast  ten  tongues,  and  yet  not  satisfied  t 

•  Mrs.  Montague,  author  of  an  essay  on  the  wri- 
ftBgs  of  Shakspeare. 
Vol.  I 


Woman  !*    "Who  lately  sung  the  sweetest  lay  ! 
A  woman !  woman  \  woman  !t  still  I  say.         \ 
Well  then,  who  dares  deny  our  power  and  mig^t  I 
Will  any  married  man  dispute  our  rightt 
Speak  l)oldly,  sirs, — your  wives  a«e  not  in  sigfaft. 
What !  are  you  sflent  t  then  yon  are  content ; 
Silence,  the  prorerb  tells  us,  gives  consent. 
Critics,  will  you  allow  our  honest  claim! 
Are  you  dumb  too?    This  night  has  fix'd  out 
fame. 

*  Mrs.  Carter,  well  known  for  her  skin  in  andeot 
and  modem  languages, 
t  Miss  Aikin,  whose  poems  were  juft  published.. 
3L 
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PERCY: 

A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTa 


REMARKa 

T1i«  f^ndfl  of  Um  riTal  hoowe  of  Peiey  and  of  Doaglu  have  Airnished  materials  for  this  melanchaly  tak,  n 
Ueh  Mrs.  Mora*  has  eabodiad  many  Jadicions  sentimonu  and  excellent  passages,  producing  a  forciMe  leasoa  ta 
vental  tTranny.    Hie  Tietia  of  her  hosband's  unreasonable  Jealousy,  Ehoin^s  virtuous  conflict  is  pathetic  and 
ottarestiag;  while  P^rtfa  sulferings,  and  the  vain  regret  of  Earl  JZa^,  excite  and  increase  oar  sympathy. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONiE. 


Pbeot,  Earl  of  Northumberiand* Mr.  Ltwu. 

EaelDooolab, Mr.WrougkUm. 

Earl  Raby,  Elwina*8  Father, Afr.  AicJdn. 

Edric  Friend  to  Douglas. Mr.  Wkite/tdd. 

Haaoouet,  Friend  to  Percy, u Mr.Robmm. 

Sot  HuBKET,  a  Knight, Mr.JML 

Elwina, Mn.  Barry. 

BuiTHA, Mr$.JadtmM, 

Knights,  Ghiards,  Attendant,  &c 
SCEKK.— Raby  Ca^le,  in  Durham. 


ACT  I. 
SCENE  L—A  Gothic  BaU. 
Enter  Edric  and  Birtha. 
rBir.  What  may  thb  meani  Eail  Douglas  has 
enjoin'd  thee 
1*0  meet  him  hefe  in  private  1 

Edr.  YeSj  my  sister, 
And  tiys  injunction  I  have  oft  reoeiv'd ; 
But  when  he  comes,  big  with  some  painful  secret, 
He  starts,  looks  ifild,  iron  drora  ambiguous  hints, 
Frowns,  hesitates,  turns  pale,  and  says  'twas 

nothing; 
Then  feigns  to  smile,  and  by  his  anxious  care 
To  prove  himeelfmt  ease,  betrays  his  pain. 
BiT.  Since  my  short  sojourn  here,  rve  mark'd 
thiseui. 


And  though  the  ties  of  blood  unite  os  donly, 
I  shudder  at  his  haughtiness  of  temoer, 
"Which  not  his  gentle  wife,  the  bright  Elwina, 
Can  charm  to  rest    III  are  their  spirits  pair*d ; 
His  is  the  seat  of  frenzy,  hers  of  softneas. 
His  love  is  transfwrt,  hers  Is  trembling  duty ; 
Ras^e  in  his  soul  is  as  the  whiriwind  fierce, 
While  hers  ne'er  felt  the  power  of  that  nids 

passion. 
Edr.  Perhaps  the  mighty  soul  of  Dcoglaf 

mourns, 
Because  inglonous  love  detains  him  here. 
While  our  lioM  knights,  beneath  the  Christiaii 

standard, 
Press  to  the  bulwarks  of  Jerusal^n. 
Bir.   Though   every  various   charm   ftdoras 

Elwina, 


JLSr^^  •rtimaWe  lady,  a  eoteaiporary  writei  says,  •*Thi8  lady  has  for  many  years  floorisfaed  in  the  litvary 
'"*"•  7   .'i***  •*"  rwMj  adorned  by  a  variety  of  laboors.  all  possessing  strong  marks  of  ezcelleace.    la  the 
eaoee  orrebgionand  society,  her  Uboara  are  origiDal  and  indefatigable;  and  the  indosurious  poor  have  hsea 
saee  enlightened  by  her  instructions,  and  supported  by  her  bounty  " 
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And  thooffh  the  noble  Douglas  dotes  to  madnen, 
Yet  tome  dark  injsteiy  involved  their  fitte: 
The  canker  ffriei  devoars  Elwina's  bloom, 
And  oil  her  brow  meek  resignation  ata, 
Hopelea0«vet  uncomplaining. 

Edr,  'T]8  meet  8tran£[e. 

Bir.  Once,  not  long  amce,  she  tbonght  henelf 
alone; 
Twas  then  the  pent-np  angmsh  burst  its  bounds; 
With  broken  voice,  cl^p^d  hands,  and  streaming 

eyes. 
She  call'd  upon  her  father,  cali'd  him  cruel, 
And  said  her  duty  claim'd  fiur  other  recompense. 

Sdr,  Perhaps  the  absence  of  the  gooa  Lord 
Raby, 
Who,  at  her  nuptials,  quitted  this  fiur  castle, 
Resigning  it  to  tier,  may  thus  afflict  her. 
Hast  thou  e*er  question  d  her,  good  Birth*  1 

Bir.  Often, 
But  hitherto  in  vain ;  and  yet  she  shows  me 
The  endearing  kindness  of  a  sister's  love ; 
But  if  I  speak  to  Douglas 

Edr.  See!  becomes. 
It  would  ofiend  him  shouki  he  find  you  here. 

Enter  Douglas. 

Dou.  How !  Edric  and  his  sister  in  ckMe  oon- 
ierencel 
Do  they  not  seem  alarm'd  at  my  approach  1 
And  see,  how  suddenly  they  part !   Now  Edric, 

[ExU  BiRTHA. 

Was  this  well  done  1  or  was  it  like  a  friend. 
When  I  desired  to  meet  thee  here  alone. 
With  all  the  warmth  of  trusting  confidence, 
To  lay  my  bosom  naked  to  thy  view. 
And  show  thee  all  its  weakness,  was  it  weU 
To  call  thy  nster  here,  to  let  her  witness 
Thy  friend's  infirmity  1— perhaps  to  tell  her — 

Edr.  My  lord,  I  nothing  know ;  I  came  to  learn. 

Dou.  Na^  then  thou  dost  suspect  there 's  some- 
thing wrong? 

Edr.  If  we  were  bred  finom  in&ncy  together, 
tf  I  paitook  in  all  thy  youthfhl  grieft, 
And  eveiy  joy  thou  Inew'st  was  doubly  mine, 
Then  tell  me  aD  the  secret  of  thy  soul : 
Or  have  these  few  short  months  of  separation, 
The  only  absence  we  have  ever  known. 
Have  tfaieae  so  rent  the  bands  of  Icve  asunder, 
That  Douglas  should  distrust  his  Edhc's  trumi 

Dou.  ^^  friend,  I  know  thee  &ithfu!  sa  thon'rt 
brave, 
And  I  will  trust  thee— but  not  now,  good  Edric. 
*TiB  past,  'tis  gone,  it  is  not  worth  the  telling, 
'Twas  wron^  to  cherish  what  disturb'd  my  peace ; 
111  think  of  it  no  more. 

Edr,  Transporting  news ! 
I  fear'd  some  hidden  trouble  yez'd  your  quiet 
In  secret  I  have  watch'd 

Dou.  Ha!  watch*d  in  secret  1 
A  spy,  employ'd,  perhaps,  to  note  my  actions. 
What  have  1  saidi  Foreive  me, thou  art  noble: 
Yet  do  not  press  me  to  diBcIoee  my  grief, 
For  when  thou  know'st  it,  I  perhaps  snail  hate  thee 
As  much,  mj  Edric,  as  I  hate  myself 
For  my  suspicions— I  am  ill  at  ease. 

Edr.  How  vHIl  the  fidrElwina  grieve  to  hear  it! 

Dou.  Hold,  Edric,  hold— thou  nast  touch'd  the 
fatal  string 
That  wakes  me  into  madness.    Hear  me  then, 
But  let  the  deadly  secret  be  secured 
With  bars  of  adamant  in  thy  close  breast. 
Think  on  the  curse  whibliwaitk  oq  bioken  oaths; 


A  knight  is  bound  by  more  than  vulgar  tisi^ 
And  perjury  in  thee  were  doubly  damn'd. 
Well  then,  the  king  of  England— 

Edr.  b  expected 
From  distant  Palestine. 

Dou.  Forbid  it.  Heaven  t 
For  with  him  comes— 

Edr.  Ah!  who? 

Dou.  Peace,  peace. 
For  see  Elwina^s  here.    Retire,  my  Ednc ; 
When  next  we  meet,  thou  shaJt  know  aU.  F^ra- 
weH.  [Exit  Eoaic 

Now  to  conceal  with  care  my  bosom's  anguish, 
And  let  her  beauty  chase  away  my  sorrows ! 
Yes,  I  would  meet  bet  with  a  &oe  of  smiles — 
But  'twill  not  be. 

Enter  Elwina. 

Elit.  Alas,  tis  ever  thus ! 
Thus  ever  clouded  is  his  aiurry  brow.       fAside, 

Dou.  I  were  too  bless'd,  Elwina,  oouki  I  hope 
You  met  me  here  by  choice,  or  that  your  bosom 
Shar'd  the  warm  transports  mine  must  ever  fed 
At  your  approach. 

Jslv.  My  lord,  if  I  intrude,  [ffiveness: 

The  cause  which  brings  me  claims  at  least  ftr- 
I  fear  you  are  not  weU,  and  come,  unbidden, 
Excepi  b^  faithfiil  duty,  to  inquire, 
If  haply  m  my  power,  my  little  power 
1  have  the  means  to  minkter  rehef 
To  your  affliction  1 

Dou,  What  unwonted  goodness 

0  I  were  bless'd  above  the  lot  of  man, 
If  tenderness,  not  duty,  brougirt  Elwina; 
Cold,  ceremonious,  and  unfeeling  duty. 
That  wretched  substitute  for  love :  but  know. 
The  heart  demands  a  heart ;  nor  will  be  paid 
With  less  than  what  it  gives.  E'en  now,  Elwina, 
The  ffUstening  tear  stamls  trembling  in  your  eyes, 
Whicn  cast  their  mournful  sweetness  on  the 

ground, 
As  if  they  fear'd  to  raise  their  beams  to  mine^ 
And  read  the  language  of  reproachful  love. 

Elw.  My  lord,  I  hop'd  the  thousand  daily  proofi 
Of  my  obedience 

Dou.  Death  to  all  my  hopes !  [encel 

Heart-rending  word ! — obedience !  what 's  obedi* 
'Tis  fear,  'tis  bate,  'tis  terror,  'tis  aversr)n, 
'Tis  the  cold  debt  of  ostentatioos  duty. 
Paid  with  insulting  caution,  to  remina  me 
How  much  you  tremble  to  oflend  a  tynnt 

So  terriWe  as  Douglas. — O,  Elwina 

While  duty  measures  the  regard  it  owes 
With  scrupulous  precision  and  nieejustioe^ 
Love  never  reasozuL  but  profbsely  gives. 
Gives,  like  a  thoughtless  prodigal,  its  all, 
And  trembles  then,  lest  it  has  done  too  utile. 

Elv.  Indeed  I'm  most  unhappy  that  my  cafes, 
And  my  solicitude  to  ptease,  onrad. 

Dou.  True  tenderness  is  less  solicitous. 
Less  prudent  and  more  fond ;  tbe  enamourrl  heart 
Conscious  it  bves,  and  Uess'd  in  being  bv'd, 
Reposes  on  the  object  it  adores. 
And  trusts  the  passion  it  inspires  and  feels.-  • 
Thou  hast  not  leam'd  how  terrible  it  is 
To  feed  a  hopeless  flame^— But  hear,  Elwina, 
Thou  most  oodurato,  hear  me.-^ 

EltD.  Say,  my  lord. 
For  your  own  lips  shall  vin&ate  my  fame, 
Since  at  the  altar  I  became  your  wife, 
Can  malice  charge  me  with  an  act,  a  wofrda 

1  ought  to  blush  at  1  Have  I  not  still  liy'd 
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As  op«B  to  the  6je  of  obwnritioii, 

As  fesiksB  inoocenoe  should  ever  live  1 

1  call  tttesttng  soffels  to  be  witness. 

If  in  my  open  deed^  or  seuet  thougnt, 

My  conduct,  or  my  heart,  they've  anght  disoem'd 

Wliich  did  not  emulate  their  purity. 

DovL.  This  Tindication  ere  you  were  accused. 
This  warm  defiBoce,  repelling  aO  attacks 
Ere  they  are  made^  ana  oonstruinff  casual  words 
To  formal  accusations,  trust  me,  Madam, 
Shows  rather  an  alarm'd  and  vigilant  spirit, 
Per  ever  on  the  watch  to  guard  its  secret, 
Than  the  sweet  calm  of  fiterleas  innocence, 
Wliotalk'dofcuiltl   Who  testified  sosoicion  ? 
Ebg,  Learn,  Sir,  that  ^rtoe,  while 'tis  free  fiom 
blame, 
Is  modest  lowly,  meek,  and  unassuming; 
Not  apt,  hke  fimrful  noe,  to  shield  its  weakness 
Beneath  the  stuped  pomp  of  boastfol  pfarass 
Which  swells'to  hide  the  pover^  it  shelters ; 
But,  when  this  viitne  feels  itself  suspected, 
Insulted,  set  at  noctf  ht,  its  whiteness  stain'd, 
It  then  grows  prooc^  feigets  its  humble  worth, 
And  Tates  itself  abo^  its  real  value, 
D9U,  I  did  not  mean  to  chkle!  but  think,  O 
think. 
What  pangs  mnst  lend  this  fearful  doting  heart. 
To  see  you  ank  impatient  of  the  mve, 
Tofed,astractingth0ught!  tofedyouhatemel 
Elw.  What  if  the  sfender  thvead  by  which  I 
hold 
This  poor  precaaoos  being  soon  must  break, 
Is  it  Elwina's  crime,  or  Heaven's  decree  1 
Yet  I  shall  meet,  I  trust,  the  king  of  terrofs, 
Submissive  and  noiffn'd,  without  one  pang, 
One  fend  regret,  at  leaving  this  gay  world. 

/>gtt.  Yes,  Madam,  there  is  one,  one  man  ador'd, 
For  whom  your  a%fas  vrfll  heave,  your  tears  will 

flow, 
For  whom  this  hated  world  will  stiU  be  dear. 
For  whom  you  slill  would  live— 

£/i».  Hold,hoUmyk)fd, 
What  may  this  meani 

Don.  Ah!  I  have  gone  too  hx. 
What  have  I  said  1— Your  fether,  sure,  your  father. 
The  good  Lad  Raby,  may  at  ieaat  expect 
One  ^yndftr  ^gfa. 

Elm.  Alas,  my  km! !  I  thought 
The  precious  inqense  of  a  daughter's  agbi 
Might  riee  to  heaven,  and  not  ofiend  its  ruler. 

Dcu,  'Tistrae:  yet  Raby  is  no  more  bebv'd 
Since  he  bestow'd  his  daughter's  hand  on  Douglas : . 
That  was  %  erioie  the  dutiftil  Elwina 
Can  never  pardon;  and  believe  me,  Madam, 
My  bve's  so  nice,  so  delicate  my  honour, 
I  am  aaham'd  to  ^e  my  happiness 
To  ties  which  makeyou  wretdbed.  [Exit  Douolas. 

Elw.  Ah!  how's  this? 
Thoudi  I  have  ever  found  him  fierce  and  iish, 
Full  <tt  obscure  ourmiseB  and  dark  hhits, 
TUl  now  he  never  ventnr'd  to  accuse  me. 
**  Yet  there  is  one,  one  man  befev'd,  ador'd. 
For  whom  your  tears  wifl  flow"— these  were  hk 

words— 
And  then  the  wretched  suhteifuge  of  Raby— 
How  poor  th'  evasion !— But  my  Births  comes. 

Bnier  Bibtha. 
BiT  Cvoodng  the  portko  I  met  Lord  Douglas, 
Dwwdw'd  were  his  kwks,  his  eyes  shot  fire ; 
J»  can  d  upon  your  name  with  such  distiadion 
I  Kor  d  iome  sudden  evil  had  be&Uen  yon. 


Elm.  Not  sudden:  no;   kmg  has  fie 
been  gathering. 
Which  threatens  speeduy  to  bunt  in  rtJn 
On  this  devoted 'httd. 

Bir.  I  ne'er  beheld 
Your  gentle  soul  so  ruffled,  yet  Fve  marked  you, 
While  others  thouglit  you  iMppiest  of  the  happy, 
Bless'd  with  whatever  the  wcnld  caBs  great,  or 

With  all  Uiat  nature,  all  that  fortune  gives, 
I've  mark'd  you  bending  with  a  vreight  of  sorow. 
Elw.  O I  wiUtdl  thee  all!  thou  cooUst  not  find 
An  hour,  a  moment  in  Elwina's  life. 
When  her  full  heart  so  kmg'd  to  ease  its  burden. 
And  pour  ito  sorrows  in  thy  fiiendly  bosom: 
Hear  then,  with  jpsty  hear,  my  tale  of  wo, 
And,  O  forgive,  kind  nature,  filial  piety, 
If  my  presumptuous  fips  arraign  a  fetlier ! 
Yes,  Birtha,  that  bebv'd,  that  cruel  fether, 
Has  doom'd  me  to  a  life  of  hopeless  anguish. 
To  die  of  grief  ere  half  my  days  are  numberd: 
Doom'd  me  to  give  m^  trembling  hand  to  Doogbs, 
'Twas  an  I  hM  to  mvo— my  heut  was— Perey's. 
BW.  Whatdol  hearl 
EUw.  My  misery,  not  my  crime. 
Long  since  the  battle  'twixt  the  rival  hoow 
Of  Douglas  and  of  Peroy,  for  whose  hate 
Thb  mighty  globe  *&  too  smaU  a'Mieatre, 
One  summer's  mom,  my  lather  chas'd  the  dear 
On  Cheviot  Hills,  Nortnumbria's  feir  domain. 
Bh.  On  that  fem'd  spot  where  first  the  fenfr 
oonunenc'd 
Between  the  earls  1 

Elw.  The  same.    During  the  chaoe, 
Some  of  my  fether's  knights  receiv'd  an  insuK 
From  the  Lord  Perey's  herdsmen,  chmlirii  fe 

resteis. 
Unworthy  of  the  gentle  blood  they  serr'd. 
My  fether,  proud  and  jeakius  of  his  hmiottr, 
(Tliou  know'st  the  fiery  temper  of  our  baroiaij) 
Swore  that  Northumberland  had  been  coneemM 
In  this  rude  outrage,  nor  wouM  hear  of  peaoi^ 
Or  reconcilement,  which  the  Pere^  ofiei'd^ 
But  bade  me  hate,  renounce,  and  bannh  lum. 
O!  twas  a  task  too  hard  for  an  my  duty: 
I  strove,,  and  wept ;  Tatrove— but  stiU  i  kyv'd. 
Bir.  Indeed  twas  most  unjust:  but  say  wfasi 
fbUow'dl  [tafel 

JCfv.  Why  should  I  dwell  on  the  daastrous 
Forbid  to  see  me,  Pescy  soon  emfaarkM 
With  our  great  king  against  the  Sarucea. 
Soon  as  the  jarring  kimtdoms  were  at  peace, 
Eari  Douglas,  whom  tiu  then  I  ne'er  had  seen, 
Came  to  uAm  castle j  'twas  my  hapless  fete 
To  pfease  him.— Birtha!  thou  can'st  tell  whsi 

foOowed: 
But  who  shaU  tell  the  agonies  I  feltl 
My  barbarous  father  forc'd  me  to  dtHolvr 
Tne  tender  vows  himself  had  bad  me  fotm 
He  drus'd  me  trembKng,  dying,  to  the  allar, 
I  ivh'fQ  strug^ed,  fiunted,  and  complifd. 

Sir.  Did  Douglas  know,  a  marriage  had  beec 
Prapos'd  twixt  you  and  Peicyl  fonei 

J^.  Ifhe^, 
He  thought,  Hke  you,  it  was  a  match  of  pofiey, 
Nor  knew  our  tove  surpsss'd  our  fethers' prudcoes 
Bir.  Should  he  now  find  he  wis  the  hMtrfr 
ment 
Of  the  Lord  Raby's  vengeanoel 
Elw.  'Tvrere  most  dreadful ! 
My  fether  kxk'd  this  oaotive  in  his  beeeift. 
And  feign'd  to  have  forgot  tb;  chace  of  Cheviot 
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Some  moons  liave  now  completed  their  slow  cou/se 
Since  my  sad  marriage. — Percjr  still  is  absent. 

Sir.  Nor  will  return  before  his  sov'reign  comes. 

EltD,  Talk  not  of  bis  return !  this  coward  heart 
Can  know  no  thought  of  peace  but  in  his  absence. 
How,  Douglas  here  again  7  some  fresh  alarm ! 
Enter  DougliS}  agitaUd^  with  letters  in hia  hand. 

Doii.  Madam,  your  pardon— 

Elw.  What  distorbs  my  lord  1  [ease. 

Dau.  Nothing. — Disturb  J  I  ne'^er  was  more  at 
These  letters  mm  your  father  give  us  notice 
He  will  be  hers  to-night : — He  nurther  adds» 
The  king's  each  hour  expected. 

Elw.  How  1  the  king  1 
Said  you,  the  king  1 

Dou.  And  tis  Lord  Raby's  pleasure 
That  yoQ  amonff  the  foremost  bid  him  welcome. 
You  must  attena  the  oowt. 

Elw.  Must  I,  my  lord  1 

Dou,  Now  to  observe  how  she  receives  the 
newsl  \  Aside. 

Elw.  I  must  not, — cannot — By  the  tender  love 
Ton  have  so  oft  profess'd  for  poor  EUwina, 
Indulge  this  one  request — O  let  me  stay ! 

Dou.  Enchanting  sounds  1  she  does  not  wish 
to  go—  [Aside. 

EHw.  The  bustKng  world,  the  pomp  which 
waits  on  greatness, 
Ifl  suits  my  homUe,  unambitious  soul ; — 
Then  leave  me  here,  to  tread  the  safer  path 
Of  private  life ;  here,  where  my  peaceful  course 
Shall  be  as  silent  as  the  shades  around  me; 
Nor  shall  one  vagrant  wish  be  e*er  allow'd 
To  stray  beyond  the  bounds  of  Raby  Castle. 

Dou.  O  music  to  my  ears!  [Aside.]  Can  you 
resolve 
To  hide  those  wondrous  beauties  in  the  shade, 
Which  rival  kings  would  cheaply  buy  with  empire  1 
Can  you  renounce  the  pleasures  of  a  couit, 
Whose  roofii  resound  wUh  minstrelsy  and  mirth  t 

Elw.  My  lord,  retirement  is  a  wife's  best  duty, 
And  virtue''s  safest  station  is  retreat. 

Dou.  My  soul  ^s  in  transports  I  [Aside.]    But 
can  you  forego 
Whatwinstfaie  soul  of  woman — admiratiofit 
A  world,  where  charms  inferior  far  to  yours 
OriW  presume  to  ^ine  when  you  are  atMont ! 
Will  you  not  long  to  meet  the  public  gaze  1 
Long  to  eclipse  the  foir,  and  cuurm  the  brave  1 

Eiw,  These  are  delights  in  which  the  mind 
partakes  not. 

Dou.  nl  try  her-fiirther.  [Aside. 

[  Takes  her  handy  and  looks  steadfastly  other 
as  he  speaks. 
But  reflect  once  more : 

When  you  shall  hear  that  England's  gallant  peers. 
Fresh  nrom^  the  fields  of  war,  and  gaj  with  glory, 
All  vain  with  conquest,  and  elate  with  fiime. 
When  you  shall  hear  these  princelyyouths  contend. 
In  many  a  tournament,  for  beauty's  prize ; 
When  you  shall  hear  of  revelry  and  masking. 
Of  mimic  combats  and  of  festive  halls,  • 
Of  lances  shiver 'd  in  the  cause  of  love. 
Will  you  not  then  repent,  then  wish  your  fate, 
Your  happier  fiite,  had  till  that  hour  reserved  you 
For  some  plumed  conqueror  1 

Elw.  My  fikte,  m^  lord, 
Is  now  bound  up  with  yours. 

Dou.  Here  let  me  kneel —  [der ; 

Yes,  I  will  kneel,  and  gaze,  and  weep,  and  won- 
Tboa  paragon  of  goodness!— pardon,  pardon, 


Vol.  I. 


[Kisses  her  hand. 


1  am  convinc'd— I  can  no  loogsr  dooibt. 
Nor  talk,  nor  hear,  nor  reason,  norrefleei 
— I  must  retire,  and  give  a  loose  tojoy. 

[Exit  DouoLii 

Bir.  The  king  returns. 

Eko.  And  with  him  Percy  comee ! 

Bir.  You  needs  must  ^. 

Mw.  Shall  I  solicit  rum, 
And  pull  destruction  on  me  ere  its  time^ 
I,  who  have  hekl  it  criminal  to  name  him^ 
I  wpl  not  go— I  disobey  thee,  Dougbtf, 
But  disobey  thee  to  preserve  thy  homHir.  [Bxmmi 

ACT  XL 

SCENE  l-^The  ffaO. 

Enter  Douglas,  speaking. 

See  that  the  traitor  instantly  be  seiz'd, 
And  strictly  watched ;  let  none  have  access  to  him 
— O  jealousy,  thou  aggregate  of  woes  I 
Were  there  no  hell,  thy  torments  would  creatt  on« 
But  yet  she  may  be  guiltless— ma^  1  she  mu^  . 
How  beautiful  she  look'd  1  pernicious  beauty  I 
Yet  innocent  as  bright  seem'4  the  sweet  blush 
That  mantled  on  her  cheek.    But  not  for  me, 
But  not  for  me,  those  breathing  roses  blow ! 
And  then  she  wept — What !  can  I  bear  her  tears'^ 
Well-  let  her  weep— lier  tears  are  for  another ; 

0  did  they  fall  for  me.  to  dry  their  streams 

rd  drain  the  choicest  blood  that  feeds  this  bcairt, 

Nor  think  the  drops  I  shed  were  half  so  precioos. 

[Be  stands  in  a  musing  pcsture 

Enter  Lord  Rabt. 

Babjf.  Sure  I  mistake — am  I  in  Raby  Caattol 
Impossible;  that  was  the  seat  of  smiles: 
And  Cheerfulness  and  Joy  were  housenold  godi. 

1  U8*d  to  scatter  pleasures  when  I  can^e, 
And  every  servant  shar'd  his  Icid's  deliffht; 
But  now  Suspicion  and  Distrust  dwell  nere, 
And  Discontent  maintains  a  suilen  sway. 
Where  is  the  smile  unfeign'd,  the  jovial  welcome. . 
Whkh  cheer'd  the  sad,  bej^oil'd  the  pilgrim's  pain^ 
And  made  Dependen<^  foi^  its  bondB  1 
Where  is  the  ancient,  liospitable  hall, 

Whose  vaulted  roof  once  rung  with  haimlessmirUi. 
Where  every  passing  stranger  was  a  guest, 
And  every  guest  a  fhend  1  I  fie^r  me  muco, 
If  once  our  nobles  scorn  their  rural  seats. 
Their  rural  greatness,  and  their  vassals'  love, 
Freedom  and  English  grandeur  aro  no  more. 

Dou.  [Advanetng.j  My  lord,  you  ara  wekome. 

R(^.  Sir,  I  trust  l  am ; 
But  yet  methinks  I  shall  not  feel  Fm  welcome 
Till  my  Elwina  bless  me  with  her  smiles: 
She  was  not  wont  with  ling*rinff  step  to  meet  me, 
Or  greet  my  cominff  with  a  cold  embrace; 
Now,  I  extend  my  longing  arms  in  vnn : 
My  chiM,  my  dariins,  does  not  oome  to  fill  them, 
O  they  were  happy  days,  when  she  would  fly 
To  meet  roe  from  the  camp,  or  from  the  chaoe. 
And  with  her  fondness  overpay  my  toils  1 
How  eager  would  her  tender  hands  unbrace 
The  ponderous  armour  from  my  VTar-wom  limbs 
And  pluck  the  helmet  which  opposed  her  kiss  I 

Dou.  O  sweet  delighti!,  tbu  r  ever  must  be  mine  i 

Baby.  What  do  f  hear  ] 

Dou.  Nothing:  inq\»ire  no  fiirther. 

Raby.  My  k>rd,  if  y  >a  respect  an  okl  man's 
peace, 
If  e'er  you  doted  on  my  moch-fov'd  child, 
As  'tis  most  sure  you  made  me  think  yoa  dBd, 
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Then,  by  the  pe^fi  which  yoa  may  one  day  leel, 
When  yon,  like  me,  ahall  be  a  ibnd,  fond  faiher, 
And  tremble  for  the  treaatue  of  your  age, 
Teil  me  what  this  alarming  silence  meana't 
You  aigh,  yoa  do  not  apeak,  nay  more,  you  hear 

not; 
Your  laboring  aool  tuma  inward  on  itael^ 
Ae  there  were  nothing  but  your  own  sad  thonghta 
Deperv'd  regard.    Dcm  my  child  hve  1 

Am.  Shedoea. 

Raby.  ToUeaaher&therl 

Dou.  And  to  cune  h«r  huaband !  * 

Raby.  Ah !  haTO  a  care,  my  lord,  Fm  not  so 
old— 

Dou.  Norlaobaaejthatlahouldtamelybearit; 
Nor  am  I  io  inur'd  to  in&my, 
That  I  can  aay,  without  a  burning  bktth, 
She  Uvea  to  be  my  curae  I 

Raby.  How'sthial 

Dou.  i  thought 
The  lily  opening  to  the  heaven's  aoft  dew% 
Was  not  so  framnt,  and  was  not  so  chasto. 

Raby.  Has  sEe  proy'd  otherwise  1    I'll  not  be- 
liereit 
Who  has  traduc'd  my  sweet,  my  innocent  child  7 
Yet  she 's  too  good  to  'scape  calumnioua  tongues. 
I  know  that  Smnder  loves  a  lofty  mark : 
It  saw  her  soar  a  flight  above  her  fellows, 
And  hurl'd  its  arrow  to  her  glorious  height, 
To  reach  her  heart,  and  bring  her  to  tto  ground. 

Dou.  Had  the  rash  tongue  of  Slander  ao  pro- 


My  venfleance  bad  not  been  of  that  slow  sort 
To  need  a  prompter;  nor  should  any  arm, 
No,  not  a  nther'Su  dare  dispute  with  mine, 
The  privilege  to  oie  in  her  defence. 
None  dares  accuse  Elwina,  but — 

Raby.  Bntwhol 

DotL  But  Douglas. 

Raby.  \Puts  Mt  hand  tohutword.]  Yoot— 
O  spare  my  age's  weakness  I 
Yoa  do  not  know  what  'tia  to  be  a  fether ; 
You  do  not  know,  or  you  would  pity  me, 
rhe  thousand  tender  throbs,  the  namdens  feel- 
ings, 
fhe  dread  to  ask,  and  yet  the  wiah  to  know, 
when  we  adore  and  fear;  but  whereibre  fearl 
Does  not  the  blood  of  Raby  fill  her  veins  1 

Dou.  Percy  ;rr4Lnow'st  thou  that  name  % 

Raby.  Howl  What  of  Pwcyl 

Dou.  Heh»vesElwina,and,mycaiaesonhim! 
He  is  bdov'd  again. 

Raby.  I'm  on  the  rack! 

Dou,  Not  the  two  Thebaa  brothers  bore  etch 
other 
Such  deep,  such  deadly  hate  as  I  and  Percy. 

Raby.  But  tell  me  of  my  chikL 

Dou.  [Not  minding  him.]  As  I  and  Percy  I 
When  at  the  marriage  rites,  O  ritea  accurs'd  I 
I  ani'd  her  tvsmbhng  hand,  she  started  hack, 
Ck>ld  horror  thiill'd  her  veina,  her  tears  flow^  fest. 
Fool  that  I  was,  I  thought  'twaa  maiden  fear ; 
Dull,  doting  ignorance :  beneath  those  tenon, 
Hatred  fer  me  and  k>ve  for  Percy  lurii'd. 

Raby.  What  proof  of  guilt  is  this'? 

Dou.  ETer  since  our  marriage. 
Our  days  have  still  been  ccM  and  joyless  all ; 
Painful  restraint,  and  hatred  ill  disguis'd. 
Her  aole  return  for  all  my  waste  of  fondness. 
Thia  very  mom  I  told  her  'twaa  your  will 
She  abould  repair  to  court ;  with  all  those  graces, 
Which  first  subdued  my  soul,  and  stiU  enslave  it, 


She  beg{^d  to  stey  behind  in  Raby  CaaOe, 
For  couns  and  cities  had  bo  charms  for  her. 
Corse  my  Mind  love !  I  was  again  ensnar'd. 
And  doted  on' the  sweetness  which  deoeiv'd  me. 
Just  at  the  hour  she  thought  I  should  be  absent^ 
(For  chance  could  ne'er  have  tim'd  their  guilt  og 

weU,) 
Arriv'd  young  Haroourt,  one  of  Percjr's  knights^ 
Strictly enjoin'd  to  speak  to  none  but  her; 
I  seiz'a  the  miscreant :  hitherto  he  *&  ailent. 
But  tortures  soon  shall  force  him  to  oonfesa ! 

Raby.  Percy  is  absent — They  have  never  met 

Dou,  At  what  a  feeble  hold  you  grasp  fo^  w» 
cour! 
Will  it  content  me  that  her  person  'a  pme  1 
No,  if  her  alien  heart  dotes  on  another, 
She  is  unchaste,  were  not  that  other  Percy. 
Let  vulgar  spirito  basely  wait  for  proof^ 
She  lovea  another — tis  enough  for  Douglas. 

Raby.  Be  patient. 

Dou.  Be  a  tame  convenient  husband. 
And  meanly  wait  for  circumstantial  guilt  1 
No— I  am  nice  as  the  first  Cssar  waa, 
And  start  at  bare  suspidon.  [Going. 

Raby.  [Chiding  htm.]  Douglas,  hear  me : 
Thou  hast  nam'd  a  Bmbobm  Euaband:  if  she's 

fiilse, 
I  mean  to  prove  mypelf  a  Roman  fetber. 

[Exit  DOUOLISL 

This  marriage  was  my  work,  uid  thua  I'm  po- 


Enter  Elwina. 

Elw.  Where  is  my  fether  1  let  me  fiy  to  umI 

0  let  me  clasp  his  venereUe  knees,  [hini^ 
And  die  of  joy  in  his  belovM  embrace! 

Raby.  [Avoiding  her  embrace.]  Elwina ! 
Elv.  And  is  that  all  1  ao  cold  1 
Rahy.  [Sternly]  Elwina! 
Elw.  Then  I'm  undone  indeed !    How  sleiB 
hislooks! 

1  will  not  be  repuls'd,  I  am  your  child. 
The  child  of  that  dear  mother  you  ador'd ; 
You  shall  not  throw  me  ofi)  I  will  grow  bere^ 
And,  like  the  patriarch,  wrestle  for  a  Ueenng. 

Raby.  [Bolding  her  from  him.]  Before  ital* 
thee  in  uese  aged  arms. 
Press  thee  with  transport  to  this  beating  heart 
And  give  a  kxise  to  all  a  parent's  fondmas, 
Answer,  and  see  thou  answer  me  as  truly 
Aa  if  the  dread  inquiry  came  from  Heaven, — 
Does  no  interior  sense  of  guilt  confound  thee  1 
Canat  thou  lay  all  thy  ipaked.sonl  before  me  % 
Can  thy  unoonacious  eye  encounter  mine  1 
Canst  thou  endure  the  prt^  and  never  ahrmkt 
Can  thy  firm  hand  meet  mine,  and  never  tremble  t 
Alt  thou  prepar'd  to  meet  the  ri^d  Judge  ? 
Or  to  embrace  the  fond,  the  melting  fatter  1 

£*w.  Mysterious  Heaven  !  to  what  am  I  re- 
served! 

Raby.  Should  some  rash  man,  FcgardlesB  el 
thy  fome^ 
And  in  defiance  of  thy  mama^  vowa. 
Presume  to  plead  a  guiay  passion  for  thee 
What  wouldst  thou  do  1 

Elw.  What  honour  bids  me  do. 

Raby.  Come  to  my  arms  I        [  They  embram 

Elw.  Myfether! 

Raby.  Ves,  Elwina, 
Thou  art  my  child— thy  muther's  perfect  mtf^- 

Elw.  Formve  there  tears  of  mingled  jey  and 
doubt; 
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?orwhy^it9]EWitioii7  who  shoiild  seek  to  please 
Thedeiol&teEIwinal 

R^hv.  But  if  any 
Should  ■oprwatne,  caBst  thou  resolve  to  hate  him, 
Whatever  his  nasoe,  whatever  his  pride  of  Mood, 
Whate'er  his  foxuaer  arroeant  pietensbns? 

Ehv,  Ha! 

Baby.  Dost  thoa  fidterl    Have  a  caTe,  Elwiiuu. 

Elw,  Sir,  do  not  fear  me:  am  I  not  yonr 
daughter  1  [honour; 

Raby.  Thou  hast  m  hkrher  claim  upon  thy 
Thou  art  Earl  DouglM'  w%.  • 

Elvr.  [Weeps.]  Iaai,nideed! 

Raby.  Unhappy  Dooglas ! 

lOw.  Has  he  then  eoaiplain'd 
Has  he  presumed  to  sully  my  white  fiime  1 

Raby.  He  knows  that  Pernr—- 

Elw.  Was  my  destin'd  husban<) ; 
By  your  own  promise,  by  a  fiither's  promise, 
And  by  a  tie  more  strong,  more  sacred  stiH, 
Biine,  by  the  &st  firm  bond  of  mutual  love. 

Raby.  Now,  by  my  fbars,  thy  husband  told  me 
truth. 

Elw.  If  he  has  told  thee,  that  thy  only  child 
Was  forc'd  a  helpless  viotim  to  the  altar, 
Tom  from  his  arms  who  had  her  virgin  heart. 
And  fofe*d  to  make  false  vows  to  one  she  hated, 
Then  I  confess  that  he  hastdd  the  truth. 

Raby.  Her  words  are  barbed  arrows  in  my 
heart. 
But  'tis  too  late.  [A$ide.]  Thou  bast  appointed 

Haroourt 
fo  see  thee  here  by  stealth  in  Douglas'  absence  ? 

EUw,  No,  by  my  Ufe,  nor  knew  I  tul  this  moment 
That  Gbircourt  was  retumM.    Was  it  for  this 
I  tau^t  my  heart  to  stru^le  with  its  feelings  7 
Was  it  for  this  I  bore  my  wrongs  in  sUenoel 
When  the  fend  ties  of  c«ily  love  were  broken. 
Did  my  weak  soul  break  out  in  fond  complaints  1 
Did  I  reproach  theel  Did  I  call  thee  cruel? 
No— I  endured  it  aD ;  and  wearied  Heaven 
To  Uess  the  fiither  who  destroyed  my  peace. 

Enter  MsMaENQMSL 

Met9.  My  lord,  a  knight.  Sir  Hubert  as  I  think. 
But  newly  landed  from  the  holy  wa^^ 
Entreats  admittance. 

Raby,  Let  the  warrior  enter. 

[Exit  Messenger. 
Ail  private  interests  sink  at  his  approach ; 
All  selfish  cares  be  for  a  moment  oanish'd ; 
Tve  now  no  child,  no  kindred  but  my  country. 

Elw.  Weak  heart,  be  still,  for  what  hast  thou 
tofearl 

ErUer  Sm  Hubebt. 

Raby.  Wefcome,  thou  gallant  knight!  Sir  Hu- 
bert weteome! 
Welcome  to  Raby  Castle  I— In  one  word, 
Isthekingsafol   Is  Palestine  subdn'd  ? 
iSSfr  K  The  king  is  safe,  and  Palestine  subdued. 
Raby.  Bless'dbe  the  God  of  armies !  Now,  Sir 
Hubert, 
By  all  the  saints,  thoo^  a  right  noble  knight 

0  whr  was  I  too  old  fbr  this  crusade ! 

1  think  it  would  have  made  me  young  again. 
Could  I,  like  thee,  have  seen  the  hated  crescent 
Yiekl  to  the  Christian  cross.— How  now,  Elwina ! 
What!  cokl  at  news  which  mightavrake  the  dead  1 
If  there 's  a  drop  in  thy  degenerate  veins 

That  glows  not  now,  thou  art  not  Raby^s  daughter. 
II  is  reUgion'a  cause,  the  cause  of  Heaven! 


Elw.  When  policy  &ssumeftjeligkkn*siMiiiO| 
And  wean  the  sanctimonious  garb  of  &ith 
Only  to  cokmr  fraud,  and  license  muiter, 
War  then  is  tenfold  guUt  !  9 

Raby.  Blaspheming  gM! 

Elw.  'Tis  not  the  orosier,  nor  the  pontiff's  fob* 
The  saintly  look,  nor  elevated  ^e. 
Nor  Palestme  destroy'd,  nor  Joraan's  btinks 
Deluged  with  bkx)d  of  slauflhter'd  infidels ; 
No,  nor  the  extinction  of  the  eastern  work), 
Nor  all  the  mad,  pernicious.  Ingot  rage 
Of  your  crusades,  can  bribe  that  Power  that  sees 
The  motive  with  the  act    O  btind,  to  think 
That  cruel  war  can  please  the  Prince  of  Peace! 
He.  who  erects  his  altar  in  the  heart, 
Abhore  the  sacrifice  of  human  bkwd, 
And  all  the  felse  devotion  of  that  scaI 
Which  massacres  the  world  he  died  to  save. 

Raby,  O  impious  rage!    If  thou  wooldst  lAnui 

my  curse,  [Hubert 

No  more,  I  charge  thee.— T^  me,  good  Wk 

Sinr,  have  our  arms  achieved  this  donous  deed, 

(I  fear  to  ask,)  without  muchChristlan  bkiod^sbea^ 

Elw.  Now,  Heaven  support  me  I  [Atide 

Sir  B.  My  good  fold  of  Raby. 
Imperfect  is  the  sum  of  human  giary! 
Woukl  I  could  ten  thee  that  thefieM  vfas  won. 
Without  the  death  of  such  illustrious  knights 
As  make  the  high-dush'd  cheek  cmT  victory  pale. 

Elw.  Why  shouki  I  tremble  thus  %       [AHdg, 

Raby.  Who  have  we  fosti  l<J^7i 

Sir  B.  The  noble  Clifford,  Walsinffham,  and 
Sir  Hany  Hastings,  and  the  valiant  I^nbioke^ 
All  men  of  choicest  note. 

Raby.  O  that  my  name 
Had  been  enioll'd  ra  such  a  list  of  hemes ! 
If  I  was  too  infirm  to  serve  my  country. 
I  Biffht  have  prov'd  my  love  by  dying  ror  her. 

Mw.  Were  there  no  more  % 

SirB.  But  few  of  nobte  blood. 
But  the  brave  youth  vrho  fain'd  the  palm  of  fffeiy, 
The  flower  of  knlghthooc^and  the  plum«  of  war. 
Who  bore  his  banner  ibiemost  in  the  field. 
Yet  conquered  niore  by  mercy  than  the  swoid, 
Was  Percy. 

Elw,  ThenheKves!  [Awidf 

Raby.  Did  he?  Did  Percy? 
Ogallant  boy,  then  I'm  thy  foe  no  more; 
Who  conquera  for  my  country  is  my  fimdl 
His  fame  shall  add  new  glories  to  a  house. 
Where  never  moid  was  folse,  nor  knight  dkh 
loyal.  [tears : 

Sir  B.  I  ou  do  embahn  him,  lady,  with  your 
They  grace  the  grave  of  glory  where  he  tin — 
He  m(3  the  dea&  of  honour. 

Elw.  Said'st  thou— died  1 

SirB.  Beneath  the  towsn  of  Solyma  he  fUL 

Elw.  Oh! 

S^H  Look  to  the  lady. 

[Elwina  yh^H^t  in  herfaiher'e  arme. 

Raby.  Oentle  knight,  retire-—— 
'Tis  an  infink^  of  nature  in  her, 
She  ever  mourns  at  any  tale  of  bk)od ; 
She  vrill  be  weD  anon — ^meantime,  Sir  Hubert. 
Youll  grace  ourcai^  with  your  friendly  sojourn. 

Sir  St.  I  must  return  with  speed— health  to  the 
lady.  [ExU 

Raby.  Look  up,  Elwina.    Should  her  husband 
Yet  tm  revives  not  [o 

V  Enter  Douglas. 
Dou.  Ha-— Elwina  feinting ! 
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My  lord,  I  fisar  yoa  have  too  hanhly  chid  her. 
Her  gentle  natore  could  not  brook  yoor  atemiieas. 
Bho  wakes,  she  stixs,  she  fseb  returning  life. 
Mjlove!       .  [HBtakuherfuind. 

Mw,  OPercyl 

Don.  [SKorte.]  DomTseneesfidlme? 

Elw.  My  PercT,  'tis  £lwina  calls. 

Dou.  Hell,beU! 

Baby.  Retire  awhile,  my  daughter. 

Elw,  Douglas  here, 
My  &ther  and  my  husband  ^O  for  pity 

[Exit,  coMting  a  look  (ffcaigwh  on  both. 

Dou,  Now,  now  confess  she  weU  descrres  my 
vengeance! 
Before  my  feoe  to  call  mxm  my  foe  1 

Raby.  Upon  a  foe  who  has  no  power  to  hurt 
Eari  Percy 's  slain.  [tbet 

Dou.  I  live  again. — Bat  hold — 
Did  she  not  vreepi  she  did,  and  wept  for  Percy. 
If  she  laments  lum,  be 's  my  rival  still, 
And  not  the  grave  can  bury  mv  resentment 

JRaby.  The  truly  br^  ve  are  still  the  truly  sen'roas. 
Now,  Douglas,  is  the  time  to  prove  thee  ooth. 
If  it  be  tme  that  she  did  once  love  Percy, 
Thon  hast  no  more  to  fear,  since  he  is  dead. 
Rdease  yoang  Harcoort,  let  him  see  Elwina, 
Twill  serve  a  double  purpose,  'twill  at  ooce 
Prove  Percy's  death,  and  thy  unchanged  affection. 
Be  gentle  to  my  child,  and  vrin  her  heart 
By  confidence  and  unreproachinff  love. 

Dou,  By  Heaven,  tluNieoanstt'st  well!  ttshall 
Mdone. 
Go  set  him  free,  and  let  him  have  admittance 
To  my  Elwina's  nresenoe. 

Raby.  Farewell,  Dondas. 
Show  thou  believ'st  her  feithfol,  and  sheH  prove 
so.  [ExU. 

Dou,  Northumberland  is  dead — that  thought  is 
peace! 
Her  heart  may  vet  be  mine,  transporting  hope ! 
Peiey  was  gentle,  even  a  foe  avows  it. 
And  rU  be  milder  than  a  smnmer's  breese. 
Yes,  thou  most  lovely,  most  ador'd  of  vromen, 
ni  copy  every  virtue,  every  grace. 
Of  my  bless'a  rival,  happier  even  in  death 
To  be  thus  lov'd,  than  living  to  be  soom'd.  [ExU. 

ACTIIL 

9CENE  t—A  Oardm  at  Raby  Cattle,  toUk  a 
Bower, 

Enter  Percy  and  Sir  Hubert. 

Br  H,  That  Percy  lives,  and  is  retum'd  in 
safety. 
More  joys  my  soul  than  all  the  mighty  conquests 
That  sun  beheld,  which  rose  on  Syria's  ruin. 

Per.  I've  told  thee,  good  Sir  Hubert,  by  what 
wonder 
I  was  preserv'd,  though  nomber'd  with  the  slain. 

fiSfr  B,  'Twas  struiff^  indeed ! 

Per,  'Twas  Heaven's  immediate  work  * 
But  let  me  now  indube  a  dearer  joy. 
Talk  of  a  richer  gift  M  Mercy's  hand ; 
A  gift  so  precious  to  my  doting  heart. 
That  life  preserv'd  is  but  a  aerand  blessing. 
O  Hubert,  let  my  soul  indulge  its  softness ! 
The  hour,  the  spot,  is  sacretTto  Elwina. 
This  was  her  fev'rite  walk ;  I  well  remember, 
^or  who  forgeU  that  loves  as  I  have  loVd  ?) 
Tvras  in  that  very  bower  she  gave  this  scar^ 
Wrought  by  the  hand  of  lore  I  she  bound  it  on, 
And,  smiUng,  cried,  Whate'er  be&U  us,  Percy, 


Be  this  the  sacred  pledge  of  faith  between  ua. 
\  knelt,  and  swore,  call'd  every  power  to  witness* 
No  time,  nor  drcumstanoe,  should  force  it  from  um^ 
But  I  would  lose  my  life  and  that  together 
Here  I  repeat  my  vow. 

;^  H.  Is  this  the  man 
Beneath  whose  single  arm  a  host  was  crush'dl 
^e,  at  whose  name  the  Saracen  tum'd  palet 
And  when  he  fell,  victorious  armies  wept, 
And  moum'd  a  conquest  they  had  bought  so  dear  1 
How  has  be  chang'd  the  trumpet's  martial  note, 
And  all  the  stirring  clangour  of  the  war, 
For  the  soft  melting  of  tl^  bver's  lute ! 
Why  are  thine  eyes  still  bent  upon  the  bowerl 

Per.  O  Hubert,  Hubert,  to  a  soul  enamoor'd, 
There  is  a  sort  of  local  sympathy. 
Which,  when  we  view  the  scenes  of  early  paiaion, 
Paints  the  bright  image  of  the  olject  lov'd 
In  stronger  ctMours  than  remoter  scenes 
Could  ever  paint  it ;  realizes  shade. 
Dresses  it  up  in  all  the  charms  it  vrove, 
Talks  to  it  nearer,  firames  its  answers  kinder, 
Gives  form  to  fency,  and  embodies  thought 

Sir  H.  I  should  not  be  believ'd  in  Percy's  camp^ 
If  I  should  tell  them  that  their  sallant  leader. 
The  thunder  of  the  war,  the  boklNorthumberbn^ 
Renouncing  Mars,  dis8olv*d  in  amorous  wishes, 
Loiter'd  in  shades,  and  pined  in  rosy  bowers, 
To  catch  a  transient  gleam  of  two  bright  eyes. 

Per.  Enough  of  conquest,  and  enough  of  war! 
Amlntion  's  do/d — the  neart  resumes  its  ri^its. 
When  England's  king,  and  England's  good  r»> 

quir'd. 
This  arm  not  idly  the  keen  felchkm  brsndiah'd: 


Yes,t 

But  wherefore  tell  thee  this  7  for  thou  hast  seen  bee 
How  kiok'd,whaI  said  she)  Did  she  hear  the  tali 
Of  my  imagin'd  death  without  emotion  1 

Sir  B.  P^rcy,  thou  hast  seen  the  musk-rose, 
newly  blown. 
Disclose  its  bashful  beauties  to  the  sun. 
Till  an  unfriendly,  chilliiig  storm  descended, 
Crush'd  all  its  Uushing  sferies  in  their  prime, 
Bow'd  its  fair  head, arS  blasted  all  its  sweetness; 
So  droop'd  the  maid  beneath  the  cruel  weight 
Ofmy  sad  tale. 

Per.  So  tender  and  so  tme ! 

iSitr  B.  I^eft  her  feinting  in  her  &ther*s  arms, 
The  dying  flower  yet  hanging  on  the  tree. 
Even  Ra^  melted  at  the  news  I  brought, 
And  envy'd  thee  thy  ffk>ry. 

Per.  Then  I  am  btess'd ! 
His  hate  subdu'd,  I've  notlung  more  to  fear. 

BtB.  My  embassy  dispatch'd,  I  left  the  castl^ 
Nor  spdie  to  any  of  Lord  Raby^s  houaehoU, 
For  fear  the  king  should  chide  the  tardineas 
Of  my  return.    My  joy  to  find  you  living 
You  nave  already  hoird. 

Per.  But  where  is  Harcourti 
Ere  this  he  should  have  seen  her,  told  her  all. 
How  I  surviv'd,  return'd— and  how  I  love ! 
I  tremble  at  the  near  approach  of  Una, 
And  scarcely  can  sustam  the  joy  which  waits  mt 

Sir  B.  Ghrant,  Heaven,  the  tair  one  prove  ba 
half  ao  true ! 

Per.  O  she  is  truth  itself! 

Sir  B.  She  may  be  chang'd. 
Spite  of  her  tears,  her  feinting,  and  alarms. 
I  know  the  sex,  know  them  as  nature  made  'eo^ 
Not  such  as  lovers  wish,  and  poets  feign. 
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Per.  Todonbt  her  virtue  were  raspedingHeft- 
Twere  little  less  than  infidelity !  [^^n, 

And,  yet  I  tremble.    Why  does  terror  shake 
These  firm-strong  nenresf  But 'twill  be  ever  thus, 
When  fiite  prepares  us  more  than  mortal  bliss, 
And  gives  us  only  human  strength  to  bear  it 

Sir  H.  What  beam  of  brightness  breaks  through 
yonder  gloom  ?  [comes 

Per.  Hubert— she  comes  I  by  all  my  hopes,  she 
'Tis  she— the  blissful  virion  is  Ehvina !  [me  I 
But  ah !  what  mean  those  tears  t— She  weeps  for 

0  transport ! — go. — FU  listen  unobserved, 
And  for  a  moment  taste  the  precious  joy, 
The  banquet  of  a  tear  which  fkUs  lor  love. 

[Exit  Sir  Hubert,  Percy  goea  into  the 
bower. 

Enter  Elwina. 

Shall  I  not  weep 7  and  have  I  then  no  causel 
If  I  could  break  the  eternal  bands  of  death, 
And  wrench  the  sceptre  firom  his  iron  grasp ; 
If  I  could  bid  the  vawning  sepulchre 
Restore  to  life  its  long  committed  dust ; 
If  1  could  teach  the  slaughtering  hand  of  war 
To  give  me  back  my  dear,  my  murdered  Percy, 
Then  I  indeed  might  once  more  cease  to  weep. 
[PercT  eo7ne$  out  qf  the  bower. 

Per.  Then  cease,  for  Pen^  lives. 

Elw.  Protect  me.  Heaven! 

Per.  Ojo]^  unspeakable!    Mv  life,  my  love  I 
End  of  my  tmis,  and  crown  of  all  my  cares ! 
Kind  as  consenting  peace,  as  conquest  bright. 
Dearer  than  arms,  and  lovelier  than  renown ! 

Elw.  It  is  his  voice—it  is,  it  is  my  Percy  I 
And  dost  thou  live  1 

Per.  I  never  liv^d  till  now. 

Elw.  And  did  my  sighs,  and  did  my  sorrows 
reach  thee  1 
And  art  thou  come  at  last  to  dry  my  tears  t 
How  did'st  thou  *scape  the  fury  of  the  foe  1 

Per.  Thy  guardian  genius  hover'd  o'er  the  field. 
And  tum'd  the  hostile  spear  fiom  Percy's  breast, 
Lest  thy  feir  image  should  be  wounded  there. 
But  Haroourt  sh<xdd  have  told  thee  all  my  feta, 
How  I  survived 

Elw.  Alas!  I  have  not  seen  him. 
Oh  I  T  have  sufler'd  much. 

Per.  Ofthatnomofe; 
For  every  minute  of  our  future  fives 
Shall  be  so  Uess'd,  that  we  will  learn  to  wonder 
How  we  could  ever  think  we  were  unhappy. 

Elw.  Percy — I  cannot  speak. 

Per.  Those  tears  how  eiocjuent! 

1  would  not  change  this  motionless,  mute  joy, 
For  the  sweet  strains  of  angfls:  I  look  down 
With  pity  on  the  rest  of  human  kind. 
However  great  may  be  their  feme  of  happiness. 
And  thhuc  thmr  niggard  fete  has  given  them 

nothing, 
Not  giving  thee-,  or,  granting  some  small  blessing. 
Denies  them  my  capacity  to  feel  it. 

Elw.  Alas!  what  mean  you  1 

Per.  Can  I  speak  my  meaning  1  [it ; 

Tis  of  such  mduB[nttude  that  words  would  wrong 
But  surely  m/Elwina's  feithful  bosom 
Should  beat  in  kind  responses  of  delight, 
And  feel,  but  never  quradon,  what  I  mean. 

Elw.  Hold,  hold,  my  heart,  thou  hast  much 
more  to  suffer  I 

Per.  Let  the  slow  form,  and  te£ous  ceremony. 
Wait  on  the  splendid  victims  of  ambition. 
Love  stays  for  none  of  these.  Thy&ther'ssoften'd, 


He  will  forget  the  fetal  Cheviot  chaoo; 
Raby  is  brave,  and  I  have  serv'd  my  country . 
I  would  not  boast,  it  was  for  thee  I  conquera ; 
Then  come,  my  love. 

Elw.  O  never,  never,  never ! 

Per.  Am  I  awake?  Is  that  Elwina's  voice  1 

Elw.  Percy,  thou  moet  adored,  and  most  de- 
If  ever  fortitude  sustained  thy  soul,  [ceiv  d  I 

When  vulgar  minds  have  sunk  beneath  the  stroke, 
Let  thy  imperial  spirit  now  support  thee.— 
If  thou  canst  be  so  wondrous  merciful, 
Do  not,  O  do  not  curse  me !— but  thou  wilt, 
Thou  must— for  I  have  done  a  fearful  deed« 
A  deed  of  wUd  despair,  a  deed  of  horror, 
lam,  lAm — 

Per.  Speak,  say,  what  art  thou  1 

Elw.  Married! 

Per.  Oh  I  [mt, 

Elw.  Percy,  I  think  I  begg'd  thee  not  to  curse 
But  now  I  do  revoke  the  fond  petition. 
Speak !  ease  thy  bursting  soul ;  reproach,  upbraid. 
Overwhelm  me  with  thy  wrongs— PM  bear  it  alL 

Per.  Open,  thou  earth,  and  hide  me  firom  her 
nght! 
Did'st  thou  not  bid  me  cune  thee  1 

Elw.  Mercy!  men^! 

Per.  And  have  I  Wped  the  Saracen's  fell 
Only  to  perish  by  Elwina's  guilt  1  [8w<nd 

I  would  nave  bared  my  bosom  to  the  foe, 
I  would  have  died,  had  I  but  known  you  wish'd  it. 

Elw.  Percy,  I  lov'd  thee  most  when  most  I 
wrong'dthee; 
Yes,  by  these  tears  I  did. 

Per.  Married!  just  Heaven! 
Married!  to  whom?    Yet  wherefore  should 

know? 
It  cannot  add  fresh  horrors  to  thy  crime, 
Or  my  destruction. 

Elw.  Oh!  twUladdtoboth. 
How  shall  I  tell  ?  Prepare  for  something  dreadfU. 
Hast  thou  not  heard  of— Douglas? 

Per.  Why,  'tis  well ! 
Thou  awfbl  Power,  why  waste  thy  wrath  on  me) 
Why  arm  omnipotence  to  crush  a  worm  1 
I  could  have  fidlen  without  this  waste  of  ruin. 
Married  to  Douglas !  Bjr  m^  wrongs,  I  like  it ; 
'Tis  perfidy  complete,  'tis  nnish'd  felsehood, 
'Tis  adding  frerii  perdition  to  the  sm. 
And  fiUinff  up  the  measure  of  ofience ! 

Elw.  On !  Hwas  my  fether's  deed !  he  made  ha 
chikl  I 

An  instrument  of  vengeance  on  thy  Dead. 
He  wept  and  threat^d,  sooth'd  me,  and  com- 


Per.  And  you  complied,  most  duteously  com- 

Elw.  I  could  withstand  his  fbry ;  but  his  tears. 
Ah,  they  undid  me !  Percy  dost  thou  know 
The  cruel  tyranny  of  tenderness  1 
Hast  thou  e'er  feft  a  fether's  warm  embrace  ? 
Hast  thou  e'er  seen  a  fisher's  fiowing  tears, 
And  known  that  thou  could'st  wipe  those  tean 

awajr? 
If  thou  hast  felt,  and  hast  resisted  these, 
Then  thou  may'st  curse  my  weakness ;  but  if  not| 
Thou  canst  not  pity,  for  thou  canst  not  judge. 

Per.  Let  me  not  hear  the  music  of  thy  voice, 
Or  I  shall  love  thee  still ;  I  shall  forget 
Thy  fetal  marriage  and  my  savage  wrongs. 

Elw.  Dost  thou  not  hate  me,  Fercy? 

Per.  Hate  thee?  Yes, 
As  dying  martyrs  hate  the  righteous  cause 
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Of  that  bkM'd  power  for  whom  thej  bleed^l 
hat6  thee. 
[TViey look  at  each  other  wUheilent  agony. 

Enter  Haroourt. 

Ear,  Forgive,  my  lord,  your  fidthful  knight — 

Per.  Come,  Uarcoart, 
Come,  and  behold  the  wretch  who  once  wm  Per^. 

Har,  With  grief  I've  leam'd  the  whole  un- 
happy tale. 
Earl  Douglas,  whose  suspicion  never  sleepa — 

Per.  What,  is  the  tyrant  jealous  1 

^10.  Hear  him,  Percy. 

Per.  I  will  command  my  rage— Go  on. 

Har.  Earl  Douglas 
Knew,  by  my  anns  and  my  accoutrements, 
That  I  belonged  to  you ;  he  questioned  much, 
And  much  he  menac'd  me,  but  both  alike 
In  vain ;  he  then  arrested  and  confined  me.      [it. 

Per.  Arrest  my  knight!  The  Scot  shallanswer 

Elw.  How  came  you  now  releas'd  1 

Har.  Your  noble  father 
Obtained  my  freedom,  having  leam'd  from  Hubert 
The  news  of  Percy's  death.    The  good  old  lord, 
£L»rinc  the  king's  return,  has  left  the  castle 
To  do  him  homage, 
r  To  Percy.]  Sir,  you  had  best  retire ; 
Your  Mdety  is  endangered  by  your  stay. 
I  fear  should  Douglas  know— - 

Per.  Should  Douglas  know  1 
Why  what  new  magic 's  in  the  name  of  Douclas  1 
That  it  should  strike  Northumberland  with  rear  1 
Go,  seek  the  haughty  Scot,  and  tell  him— no- 
Conduct  me  to  his  presence. 

Mw.  Percy,  hold; 
Think  not  'tis  Douglas— 'tis- 

Per.  I  know  it  well 

Thou  mean'st  to  tell  me  'tii  Elwina's husband; 
But  that  inflames  me  to  superior  madness. 
This  hap^y  husband,  this  triumphant  Douglas, 
Shall  not  msult  my  misery  with  his  bliss, 
ril  blast  the  golden  promise  of  his  joys. 
Conduct  me  to  him — nay,  I  will  liave  way — 
Come,  let  us  seek  this  husband. 

Elw.  Percy,  hear  me. 
When  I  was  robb'd  of  all  my  peace  of  min«1| 
My  cruel  fortune  left  me  still  one  blessing. 
One  solitary  bleasingj  to  console  me : 
It  was  my  fiune. — ^'Tis  a  rich  jewel,  Perqr, 
And  I  must  keep  it  spolless,  and  unsoil'd : 
But  thou  wouldst  plunder  what  e'en  Douglas  spared, 
And  rob  thil  single  gem  of  all  its  brightness. 

Per.  Go— thou  wast  born  to  rule  the  hte  of 
Thou  art  my  conaueror  still.  [Percy. 

Elto.  What  noise  u  thati 

[Harcourt  goes  to  the  wide  qfthe  9tage% 

Per.  Why  art  thou  thus  alarm'd  1 

Elw.  Alasl  I  feel 
The  cowardice  and  terrors  of  the  wicked, 
Without  their  sense  ofguilt 

Har.  My  k>rd,  'tis  Douglas. 

Elw.  Fly,  Percy,  and  &i  ever 

Per.  Fly  from  Douglas  1 

EHw,  Then  stay,  barbarian,  and  at  once  destroy 
My  life  and  fiune. 

Per.  That  thought  is  death.    I  go:. 
My  honour  to  thy  dearer  honour  yields. 

Elw.  Yet,  yet  thou  art  not  gone ! 

Per.  Farewell,  farewell!  [^jrt^  Pkrct. 

Elw.  I  dare  not  meet  the  aearching  eye  of 
Douglas. 
I  must  oonceelmy  terrors. 


Douglas  at  the  tide  with  hie  eword  dn 
Edric  holds  him. 

Dou.  Give  me  way. 

Edr.  Thou  shalt  not  enter.  [no  ImB, 

Dou.  [Struggling  with  EdricJ  If  there  wen 
It  would  defraud  my  vengeance  ofits  edge, 
And  she  should  live! 

[Breaks  from  Edric  «md  comes  forward 
Cursed  chanoe  I  he  is  not  here. 

Elw.  kSteuur.]  I  dare  not  meet  his  fiuj. 

Dou,  Dee  sCb  flies 
With  every  mark  of  guilt.— Go,  search  the  bower. 
[Aeide  to  EIdric 
He  shall  not  thus  escape.  Madam,  return.  Ld/outf 
Now,  honest  Douglas,  learn  uf  her  to  feign.  [Aside. 
Alone,  Elwinal  who  had  Just  parted  hence  1 

[  With  qfeeted  composure. 

Elw.  My  k>id,  twas  Haicourt ;  sure  you  muit 
have  met  him.  [else! 

Dou,  O  exquisite  dissembler!  [Aside.]  Nbooe 

Elw,  Myk>id! 

Dou.  How  I  enk^  her  criminal  oonfusioD ! 

[Aside. 
You  tiemble,  Mfl*^ft?y 

Elw,  Wherefore  should  I  tremUe  1 
By  your  permisBion  Harcourt  was  admitted; 
'Twas  no  mysterious,  secret  introduction. 

Dou.  Andyetyeuseemaiarm'd.— IfHaroomt^ 
presence 
Thus  agitatea  each  nervei  makes  every  pulse 
Thus  wUdly  throb,  and  the  warm  tides  of  blood 
Mount  in  quick  rus^ng  tumults  to  your  cheek, 
If  friendship  can  eicite  such  strong  emotions, 
What  tremors  had  a  lover's  presenee  cans'd  1 

Elw.  Ungenerous  man ! 

Dou.  I  feast  ujpon  her  lerrors.  L?**^ 

The  story  ofhii  death  was  well  contriv'd;  [Jhker. 
But  it  affects  not  me;  I  have  a  wile, 
Compafd  with  whom  eoU  Dkn  was  unohasta. 

^^  [Takes  her  hamd. 

But  mark  me  well— though  it  concerns  notyoo— 
If  there 's  a  sin  more  deepy  black  than  ethns, 
Distinguish'd  from  the  list  of  common  crimei^ 
A  Mon  in  itself,  and  douUy  dear 
To  the  dark  prince  of  hell,  it  is— 4ivpoerisy. 

[  TTtrows  her  from  km.  and  exiL 

Elw.  Yes,  I  will  bear  thw  fearful  inifignalioD ! 
Thou  meltiiig  heart,  be  firm  as  adamant: 
Ye  shatter'd  nerves,  be  strung  with  manly  fefoe, 
That  I  may  conquer  all  my  sex's  weakness, 
Nor  let  this  bleeding  bosom  lodge  one  thought, 
Cherish  one  wish,  or  harbour  one  desire, 
That  angels  may  not  hear,  and  Douglas  know. 

|£siL 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L-^T7ie  BalL 

Ehder  Douglas,  his  sword  tirawn  and  bhody  *i 
one  handf  in  the  other  a  letter.  Harcocrt, 
wour^ded. 

Dou.  Traitor,  no  more!  this  letter  diows  thj 
office. 
Twice  hast  thou  robb'd  me  of  my  dear  revenge.- 
I  took  thee  for  thy  leader.— Thy  base  blood 
Would  stain  the  noble  temper  of  my  sword; 
But  as  the  pander  to  thy  master's  hist. 
Thou  justly  M'st  by  a  wrong*d  husband's  band. 

Har.  Thy  wife  is  innocent 

Dou.  Take  him  away. 

Har.  Paioy,  revenge  my  fen ! 

[Guards  hear  Haaoocwt  ta 
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iMu.  Now  lor  the  letter! 
fle  bess  once  more  to  see  her. — So  'tis  plain 

Tbqr  have  already  met ! — ^but  to  the  rest 

[Read*.]  "  In  vain  you  iwiah  me  to  restore  the 

scarf; 
Dear  pledge  of  love,  while  I  have  life  FU  wear  it, 
'Tis  next  my  heart ;  no  power  shall  force  it  thence ; 
Whene'er  yon  see  it  in  another's  hand, 
Conclude  me  dead." — ^My  curses  on  them  both ! 
How  tamely  I  penue  my  shame !  but  thus, 
Thus  let  me  tear  the  guilty  characters 
Which  register  my  infamy;  and  thus, 
Thi»  wotud  I  scatter  to  the  winds  of  heaven 
The  vile  complotters  of  my  foul  dishonour. 

r  TeoTB  ike  letter  in  the  utmoet  agitation. 

Enter  Edric. 

Bdr.  My  lord 

Dou.  [In  the  utmoet  fury,  not  seeing  Edric] 
The  scarf! 

Edr.  Lord  Doughis. 

Dou.  [Still  not  hearing  him.]  Yes,  the  scarf! 
Percy,  I  thank  thee  for  the  glorious  thought  I 
111  cherish  it;  'twill  sweeten  all  my  pangs, 
And  add  a  higher  relish  to  revenge ! 

Edr.  My  lord ! 

Dou.  Howl  Edric  here  1 

Bdr.  What  new  distress  1  [shame, 

Dou.  Dost  thou  expect  I  should  recount  my 
Dwell  on  each  circumstance  of  my  disgrace, 
And  swell  my  in&my  into  a  tale  f 
Rage  will  not  let  me — But — my  wife  is  fidse. 

Edr.  Art  though  convinc'd  f 

DaiL  The  chronicles  of  hell 
Cannot  produce  a  fiUser. — But  what  news 
Of  her  cursed  paramour  1 

Edr.  He  has  escap'd. 

Dou.  Hast  thou  ezamin'd  every  avenue  1 
Each  spoti  the  grovel  the  bower,  her  favourite 

Edr.  I've  aeardi'd  them  all.  [haunt? 

Dou.  He  shall  be  yet  pursued. 
Set  guards  at  every  gate. — ^Let  none  depart 
Orjnin  admittance  here,  without  mv  knowledge. 

Edr.  What  can  their  purpose  be  1 

Dou  Is  it  not  clear  1 
Haroourt  has  nisid  his  arm  against  my  life ; 
He  fail'd ;  the  blow  is  now  reserv'd  for  Percy ; 
Then,  with  his  sword  fresh  reeking  from  my  heart. 
He'll  revel  with  that  wanton  o'er  my  tomb : 
Nor  will  he  bring  her  aught  she'll  hold  so  dear, 
Asthecurs'd  haiM  with  wnicb  heslew  her  husband. 
But  he  shall  die !  I'll  drown  my  rage  in  blood, 
Which  I  will  offer  as  a  rich  liMtion 
On  thy  infernal  altar,  black  revenge  1    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  11— The  Garden, 

Enter  Elwina. 

EltB.  Each  avenue  is  so  beset  with  guards, 
And  lynx-ey'd  Jealousy  so  broad  awake. 
He  cannot  pass  unseen.    Protect  him,  Heaven ! 

Enter  Bibthi. 
My  Biitha,  is  he  safe  1  has  he  eecap'dl    [to  him, 

Btr.  [know  not    I  despatch'd  young  Haroourt 
To  bid  him  quit  the  castle,  as  you  ord^d, 
Restore  the  scarf,  and  never  see  you  more. 
But  how  the  hard  iniunction  was  received, 
Or  what  has  happened  since,  I'm  yet  to  k«m. 

Elw.  O  when  shall  I  be  eas'd  of  all  my  cares, 
And  in  the  quiet  bosom  of  the  grave 
Lay  down  this  weary  head  I — 1  m  sick  at  heart  I 
Should  Douglas  intercept  his  flight! 


Bir.  Be  calm ; 
Douglas  this  very  moment  left  the  castle, 
With  seeming  peace. 

Elv.  Ah,  then,  indeed  there  *s  danger ! 
Birtha,  whene'er  Suspicion  feigns  to  sleep, 
'Tis  but  to  make  its  careless  pre^  secure,     ^tbee 

Bir.  Should  Percy  once  again  entreat  to  ses 
.'Twere  best  admit  him ;  from  thy  lips  alone 
He  will  submit  to  hear  his  final  doom 
Of  everlasting  exile. 

Elw.  Birtha,  no; 
If  honour  would  allow  the  wife  of  Douglas 
To  meet  his  rival,  yet  I  durst  not  do  it. 
Percy !  too  much  this  rebel  heart  is  thine: 
Too  deeply  should  I  feel  each  pang  I  gave 
I  cannot  hate — but  1  will  banish-^ee. 
Inexorable  duty,  O  forgive, 
If  1  can  do  no  more  1 

Bir.  If  he  remains. 
As  I  suspect,  within  the  castle  walls, 
'Twere  best  i  sought  him  out. 

Elw.  Then  telfhim,  Birtha, 
But,  Oh !  with  gentleness,  with  mercy,  teH  hiis- 
That  we  must  never,  never  meet  again. 
The  purport  of  my  tale  must  be  severe, 
But  let  tny  tenderness  embalm  the  wound 
My  virtue  gives.    O  soften  his  despair ; 
But  say — ^we  meet  no  more. 

Enter  Peecy. 

Rash  man,  he 's  here ! 

{iS^  attempts  togo^he  eeisee  her  ?umd 
will  be  heard ;  nay,  fly  not ;  I  will  spnk 
Lost  as  I  am,  I  will  not  be  denied 
The  mournful  consolation  to  complain. 

Elw,  Percy,  I  charge  thee,  leave  me. 

Per.  Tyrant,  no: 
I  blush  at  my  obedience,  blush  to  think  ^ 

I  left  thee  here  alone,  to  brave  the  danger 
I  now  return  to  share. 

Elw.  That  danger 's  past : 
Douglas  w^  soon  appeard ;  he  nothing  knows. 
Then  leave  me,  I  conjure  thee,  nor  agam 
E^ndanger  my  repose.    Yet,  ere  thou  goest, 
Restore  the  scarr. 

Per.  Unkind  Elwina.  never ! 
'Tis  all  that 's  left  me  of^my  buried  joys, 
AU  which  reminds  me  that  I  once  was  happj. 
My  letter  tokJ  thee  I  would  ne'er  restore  iL 

Elw.  Letter!  what  letter? 

Per,  That  I  sent  by  Harcourt 

Elw.  Which  I  ne'er  receiv'd.    Douglas  per- 
Who  knows  1  [^P* 

Bir.  Harcourt,  t' elude  his  watchfulness. 
Might  prudently  retire. 

Elw.  Grant  Heaven  it  prove  so  1 

[Elwim A  goings  Percy  holds  her 

Per,  Hear  me,  Elwina ;  the  most  savage  honom 
Forbids  not  that  poor  grace. 

Elw.  It  bids  me  fly  thee.  [part 

Per.  Then,  ere  thou  goest,  if  we  indeed  mus 
To  sooth  the  horrors  of  eternal  exile, 
Say  but->thou  pity'st  me ! 

Elw.  [Weeps.]  O  Percy— pity  thee ! 
Imperious  honour ;— Surehr  I  may  pity  him. 
Yet,  wherefore  pity  1  no,  I  envy  thee : 
For  thou  hast  still  the  Ubertv  to  weep. 
In  thee  'twill  be  no  cmne ;  thjr  tears  are  guiUleas 
For  they  infringe  no  duty,  stain  no  honour, 
And  blot  no  vow;  but  mine  are  criminal. 
Are  drops  of  shame  wlich  wash  the  cheek  of  guilt 
And  every  tear  I  shed  dishonours  Douglas. 
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Per.  InrearBjjedoQslovee^engmdfBsdiee 
rhj  nd  pfe-cffiineiioe  in  wrddiedDeH. 

£li0.   VJcnaft^  rooae,    mj  damb'ring  Tntne! 
Percy  hear  me.  [thine, 

Hemven,  wfaeu  il  gives  nchhifb-wnNigfat  aoali  m 
Still  gives  M  ffiest  oocanoon  to  ejuit  them. 
If  thou  WMt  wmi'd  BO  BoUe,  gmt,  and  gen*ZDiii, 
'Twas  to  sannoant  the  paamona  which  enalavia 
The  groM  of  homan-kiol— Then  think,  O  ihink. 
She,  whom  thoo  onoe  dkfat  lore,  is  now  another's. 

Per.  Go  on— and  tefl  me  that  thai  other's 
Douglas.  [me: 

Etm.  Whate'erhisname,hec]aJffisremctboa 
His  hoooor  's  in  my  keeping,  and  I  hokl 
The  trust  so  pure,  its  sanctity  is  hurt 
E'en  by  thy  presence. 

Ptr.  Thou  agun  hast  eooqoer'd. 
Celestial  ▼iitoe,  like  the  angel  spirit, 
Whose  flaming  sword  defended  Paraifiae, 
Stands  goard  oo  every  charm. — EUwina,  yes, 
To  triumph  otfs  Doogias^  well  be  Tirtoons. 

jEZw.  'Tis  not  enough  to  be, — we  most  appear  so: 
Great  souls  disdain  the  shadow  of  oflfence, 
Nor  nrast  thdr  whiteness  wear  the  stain  of  goift. 

Per.  I  shall  retrac^^I  dare  not  graze  upon  thee; 
Mr  feeble  nrtoe  staggers,  and  agam 
Tne  fiends  of  jealousy  torment  imd  haont  me. 
They  tear  my  heari-«trings. Oh ! 

ElvD.  No  more; 
But  spare  my  injor'd  honour  the  aflioot 
To  vindicate  itsel£ 

Per.  Bat,  kwe! 

BUMS.  B(it,gkNty! 

Per.  Enough  I  a  ray  of  thy  soblimer  spirit 
Has  warm'd  my  dying  honour  to  a  flame ! 
One  eflbrt  and  'tis  done.    The  world  shall  say, 
When  th^  shall  speak  o^  my  disastrous  love, 
Percy  desenr'd  Elwina  though  he  krt  her. 
Fond  tears,  blind  me  not  yet !  a  little  longer, 
Let  my  sad  eyes  a  little  k>n£er  gaxe, 
And  leave  theb  last  beams  here. 

Elw.  [  TVnu/rom  hiiii.\  I  do  not  weep. 

Per.  Not  weep  1  then  wny  those  eyes  avoi£ng 
minel  [eeotsl 

And  why  that  broken  voice  1  thoee  tiembong  ac- 
That  sigh  which  rends  my  soul  1 

ElvD.  No  more,  no  more.  [onoe; 

Per.  That  pang  decides  it    Come— 111  die  at 
Thou  Power  supreme !  take  all  the  length  of  dajrs, 
And  aU  the  Meslnngs  kept  in  store  for  me, 
And  add  lo  her  account — Yet  turn  onoe  more, 
One  little  look,  one  lait,  short  glimpse  of  day. 
And  then  a  k>ngdark  night— Hold,  hokl  my  heart, 

0  break  not  yet,  while  I  behoU  her  sweetness; 
For  after  this  dear,  mournful,  tender  moment, 

1  shall  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  life. 


EVm.  I  do  ooniure  thee,  go. 
Per.  'Tis  temble  to  nature ! 


With  pangs  like  these  the  soul  and  body  part! 
And  tDus,  but  oh,  with  fer  less  agony. 
The  poor  departing  ^weich  still  grups  at  being, 
Thus  dings  to  life,  thus  dreads  tte  dark  unknown, 
Thus  struggles  to  the  last  to  keep  his  hold ; 
And  when  the  dire  convulsive  j^nan  of  death 
Disbdgcs  the  sad  spirit — thus  it  stays. 
Ajid  imidly  hovers  o'er  the  form  it  loVd. 
Onoe  and  no  more — ferewell,  ferewell ! 
Elw.  For  ever! 

yHiey  look  <U  each  other  for  oome  time,  then 
exit  Percy.    4/^  «  P<nuc  ; 
Tu  past— the  conflict 's  past !  retire,  ray  Btrtha, 
t  woaU  address  me  to  the  throne  of  gnce. 


Bir.  BiayHeavnreiloR  that  peace  thy  hoMK 
wants!  [ExU  BtmruA. 

Elw.  \KneeU.}  Look  down,  thoo  awftd,  ha«^ 
ifMtiiet'iing  Judge, 
Look  down  with  mercy  oo  thy  ening  creatoi^ 
And  teach  my  sool  the  bwHuess  it  needs! 
And  if  some  sad  remains  of  human  weakness 
Should  sometimes  mingis  with  fliy  best  leaohvs, 
O  bfeathe  thy  spirit  oo  this  wayward  heart, 
And  teach  me  to  repent  th'  introding  sin 
In  ifs  first  birth  of  thought' 
[Noioe  within.]  What  noise  is  that  t 
Thedash  of  swords!  shouUDm^lasbeivts^d 

Enter  Docolas  and  Pebct J^A/m^. 
Dou.  TieU,  villain,  yidd. 
Per.  Not  tUl  this  good  njght  arm 
Shafl  fefl  iu  master. 
Dou.  This  to  thy  heart,  then. 
Per.  Defend  thy  own. 

[Theyjlght ;  Pebct  disarwu  Doogla& 
Dou.  Confttsioo,  death,  and  bell ! 
Edr.  [WitMoui.]  This  way  I  heard  the  noiK. 

Enter  EoRic,  and  mar^  KnigkU  and  Guards, 
from  every  part  of  the  stage. 

Per.  Cursed  treachery ! 
But  dearly  wiU  I  sell  my  life. 
Dou.  Seize  on  him. 
Per.  I'm  taken  in  the  toils. 
[Perct  u  surrounded  hy  Guards,  wks  tsks 
his  sword. 
Dou.  In  the  cursed  snare 
Thou  laidst  for  me,  traitor,  thyself  art  caqgfat 
Elw.  He  never  aottgiit  thy  life. 
Dou.  Adulteress,  peace ! 
The  villain  Harcourt  too— but  he 'a  at  rest 
Per.  Douglas,  I'm  in  thy  power;  but  do  not 
triumph,  C'"^ 

Percy 's  betnv^i,  not  confoer'd.   Come,  <' 


Elw.  [  7>>  DoooLAa.]  Odonot,donotkifl 

Per.  Madam,  forbear; 
For  by  the  gforiiNis  shsdies  of  my  great  felhsss, 
Their  sodlike  spirit  is  not  so  extinct, 
That  I  shouM  owe  my  life  to  that  vils  Soot 
Thguff h  dangers  doae  me  roo^  on  ewry  side, 
And  death  beseU  me,  I  am  Percy  slilL 

Dou.  Sorceress,  I'll  disappoint  thee— be  shaU&k 
Thy  minion  shall  expire  before  thy  fece. 
That  I  may  feast  my  hatred  with  your  pangs, 
And  make  his  dying  groana,  and  thy  food  teso^ 
A  banquet  for  my  vengeance. 

E^w.  Savafle  tyrant! 
I  would  have  feUen  a  sifeot  samfic^,  [tbsa. 

So  thou  had'st  spar'd  my  feme — I  never  wrang'd 

Per.  She  knew  not  of  my  coming ; — I  alone 
Have  been  to  biaote— Spile  of  herintetdictioo, 
I  hither  came.     She  *b  pore  as  spotless  saints. 

Elw.  I  will  not  be  excus'd  by  Percy's  crime; 
So  white  my  innocence,  it  does  not  ask 
The  shade  of  others'  feuhs  to  set  it  off ; 
Nor  shall  he  need  to  suHy  his  feir  feime 
To  throw  a  brighter  lustre  round  my  viftoa. 

Dou.  Yet  hecan  only  die — but  death  for  hoi 
Ye  powers  of  bell,  wbo  take  mahgnant  joy 
In  human  bloodshed,  give  me  some  dire  means. 
Wild  as  my  hate,  and  desperate  as  my  wran^ ' 

Per.  Enough  of  words.    Thouknow'rtl 
thee,  Douglas; 
'Tis  steadfest,  fix*d,  hereditary  hate. 
As  thine  for  me ;  our  fethers  did  bequeath  it 
As  part  of  our  unslienshle  faiIthrigh^ 
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Which  Doa^t  hat  detth  can  end. — Come,  end  it 
hero. 

£lw.  [KneeUA    Hdd,  Donghui,  hold !— not  finr 
myielf  1  kneel, 
f  do  not  ploul  for  Perc^,  but  for  thee : 
Ann  not  thy  hand  againit  thy  futiue  peace, 
Spare  thy  brave  breast  the  tortures  of  remoise, — 
Stain  not  a  liie  of  unpolluted  honour, 
For,  oh !  as  surely  as  thou  strik'st  at  Percy, 
Tboo  wilt  for  ever  stab  the  &nie  of  Doughs. 

Per,  Finish  the  bloody  work. 

Dqu.  Then  take  thy  wish. 

Per.  Why  dost  thou  start? 
[Percy  bare*  hUboeom,  Douglas  advsneee 
to  9tab  hifOj  and  diaoovera  the  eeanf. 

Uou.  Her  scarf  upon  his  breast! 
The  blasting  sight  converts  me  into  stone; 
Withers  my  powen  like  cowardice  or  age, 
Curdles  the  blood  within  my  shiv'ring  veins 
And  palsies  my  bold  arm. 

Per.  [honicaUv  to  the  Knighte.]  Hear  yoo,  his 
friends! 
Bear  witness  to  the  glorious^  great  expknt, 
Record  it  in  the  annals  of  his  race, 
That  Douglas,  the  ranown'd— the  valiant  Douglas, 
Feoe'd  round  vrith  guards,  and  safo  in  his  own 

castle, 
8arpris*d  a  knight  onarm'd,  and  bravely  slew  him. 

Dou.  [  Throwing  away  hie  dagger^  'Tis  tme 
— I  am  the  very  stain  of  knighthood. 
How  is  my  slory  dhnm'd ! 

Elw.  It  btezes  brighter  I 
Douglas  was  onl^  brave— he  now  is  generous ! 

PSr.  This  action  has  restored  thee  to  thy  rank, 
And  makes  thee  worthy  to  contend  with  Peroy. 

Doit,  Thy  joy  will  be  as  short  as  *tis  insulting. 
[Tb  Elwina. 
And  thou,  imperious  boy,  restrain  thy  boasting. 
ThoQ  hast  sard  my  hooioor,  not  remoVd  my  hate, 
For  my  soul  loathes  thee  finr  the  obligation. 
Qive  him  his  sword. 

Per,  Now  thou'rt  a  noble  foe. 
And  in  the  field  of  hoivMir  I  will  meet  thee. 
As  knight  encountering  knight 

Elw,  Stay,  Pennr,  stay, 
Strike  at  the  wretched  eause  of  aD,  strike  here. 
Here  shoathe  thy  thirsty  swoid,  but  spare  my 
husband.  [me, 

Dou,  Turn,  Madam,  and  address  those  vows  to 
To  9put  the  preooushfe  of  hon  you  bve. 
Even  now  you  triumph  in  the  death  of  Dooglas; 
Now  your  loose  foncy  kindles  at  the  thought. 
And.  wildly  rioting  m  lawless  hope, 
Indmges  the  miuwrj  of  the  mind. 
Bat  111  defeat  that  wish.— GKiards,  bear  her  in. 
Nay,  do  not  struggle.  [She  ie  borne  in. 

Per,  Let  our  deaths  suffice. 
And  reveronoe  virtue  in  that  mnn  inshrin'd. 

Don,  Provoke  my  lage  no  fiurther. — I  have 
kindled 
The  burning  torch  of  never^ying  vengeance 
At  love's  expiring  lamp.-*-Bat  OMurk  me,  friends, 
If  Percy's  hapder  genius  shoold  prevail, 
And  I  should  nil,  give  him  safe  condnot  henee, 
Be  all  observaaoe  paid  him.— Go,  I  foUow  Ihee. 

[Aeide  to  Eobjc. 
Within  Pve  something  fot  thy  private  ear. 

Per,  Now  shall  thiiBotvilfaiT  be  appeasPd! 
These  eager  hands  shall  sooo  be  dssniBh'd  in 

danghter! 
Yes— like  two  fiunish'd  voHnres  snuffing  blood. 
And  pantinff  to  destroy,  vre'U  rash  to  combat ; 


Yet  I've  the  deepest,  deadliest  cause  of  hate, 
I  am  but  Percy,  tboa'rt— E|wiiia's  husband. 

[EsemU, 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  X— Elwimi'b  Apartment 

Etw,  Thou  who  in  judgment  still  retnember'sC 
mercy, 
Look  down  upon  n^vroes,  preserve  my  husband! 
Preserve  my  husband !  Ah,  I  dare  not  ask  it: 
My  very  prayen  may  pull  down  ruin  on  me  I 
If  Douglas  should  survive,  what  then  becomes 
Of— him — Idarenotname?  Andif heconqueia^ 
I've  slain  my  husband.    Agonizing  suie  1 
When  I  can  neither  hope,  nor  thim[,  nor  pray. 
But  guilt  involves  me.    Sure  to  know  the  woocst 
Cannot  exceed  the  torture  of  suspense, 
When  each  event  is  big  with  equal  horror.     % 

[LookeouL 
What,  no  one  yet  1  This  solitude  is  dreadful ! 
My  horrors  multiply ! 

Enier  Birtha. 
Thoa  messenger  of  wo  1 

Bir.  Ofwo,indee«l! 

Elw,  How,  is  my  husband  dead  1 
Oh,  speak! 

Bir.  Your  husband  lives. 

Elw,  Then  fiurewell,  Perey 
He  was  the  tenderest,  truest !— Bless  hiin,HeavaQ, 
With  crowns  of  glmry  and  immortal  joys  I 

Bir,  Still  aro  yoo  vnon^;  the  combat  b  not  over. 
Stay,  flowing  tears,  and  give  me  leave  to  speak. 

Elw.  Thoa  sayest  thatPereyand  my  husband 
Then  why  this  sorrow  1  [li^> 

Bir,  What  a  task  is  mine  I 

Elw.  Thoutalk'stasiflvrereacfaUdtngxiBf, 
And  scarce  acquainted  with  cakraity. 
Speak  oat,  onlold  thy  tale,  vrhate'er  it  be, 
For  I  am  so  fomiliar  with  affliction. 
It  cannot  come  in  any  shape  vrill  shock  me. 

\8«r.  HowshaOIspeakl   Thy  husband 

Elw,  What  of  Douglas  1 

Bir,  When  all  was  ready  for  the  fiital  combat 
He  oall'd  his  chosen  kniglits,  then  drew  his  swocd. 
And  on  it  made  them  swear  a  solemn  oath, 
Confirm'd  by  every  rite  refigion  bids. 
That  they  would  seepeiform'd  his  last  reqoeit 
Be  it  whato'er  it  woald.    Ahs!  they  swore. 

Elw,  What  did  thedreadful  preparation  meaal 

Bir,  Then  to  their  hands  he  gave  a  poison'daqp, 
Compounded  of  the  deadliest  herbs  and  drugs; 
Take  this,  said  he,  it  is  a  husband's  legacy ; 
Percy  may  conquer— and— I  have  a  vrue  1 
If  Douglas  fells,  Elwina  most  not  Hve. 

Eiw,  Spirit  of  Herod!    Why,  twM  gtmOf 

'Twas  vrorthy  of  the  bosom  whk^  ooBoeiv'd  it  I 
Yet  twas  too  meidftil  to  be  his  own. 
Yes.  Douglas,  yes.  iny  husband.  111  obey  thee, 
And  bless  thy  genbs  which  has  found  the  means 
To  recoodle  thy  vengeance  vrith  iny  peace, 
The  deadly  means  to  make  obedience  pleasant. 

Bir.  O  spare,  for  pityspaie,  iny  bleeding  heart 
Inhuman  to  the  last  I    Unnatural  poison! 

Elw.  My  genUe  friend,  what  is  there  in  a  naiDs 
Hie  meaiM  are  littfe  where  the  end  is  kind. 
If  it  astofb  thee,  do  not  can  k  poison ; 
Call  it  the  sweet  obfivion  of  my  cares. 
My  babn  of  wo,  my  cordial  ofafllifftion, 
The  drop  of  merpy  to  my  fidnting  sool, 
My  kind  dismission  from  a  wocid  of  sofroWt 
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Mj  cap  of  fafia,  loj  pMipofft  to  tbe  ddet. 
Sir,  Hark!  whirt  abrm  ii  thtt t 
JBhf.  The  combttt  *•  over !    [Bibtha  ^w»  on/. 
[Elwina  ttcnd*  in  a  ^xed  aititudCf  her 
hand*  cUuped, 
Koir,  gncioiM  Heaven,  aoilam  me  in  Uib  tnd. 
And  bow  my  aprnt  to  thy  great  dtentBl 

Re-mter  Bibtha. 

[ELWrKi  2oo&v  MeadfuUjf  at  her  without 
tpeaking. 

Bir.  DoQglas  b  faHen. 

^v.  Bring  me  (be  poiaoD. 

BIr.  Never.  lappro*chI 

Eire.  Wherearrtbekniglital  laommonjoo — 
Draw  near,  ye  awful  muusters  office, 
Dire  mstnunents  of  potthomoos  revenge ! 
Come — 1  am  ready ;  bat  roar  tardy  jnatioe 
Diftaads  the  injord  dead. — Go,  ha^.  my  friend, 
See  that  the  ca^  be  aecmely  guarded, 
Let  erery  ^ate  be  barr'd — prereiit  bia  entrance. 

Bir.  Whoiie  entrance  1 

Elw.  His— the  munlerer  of  my  hoaband. 

Bir,  tie  's  single,  we  have  boats  of  frienda 

Elv.  No  matter; 
Who  knows  what  loveand  madneai  may  atteoipf  7 
Bot  here  I  awear  by  all  that  binds  the  good, 
Never  to  aee  him  more. — Unhappy  Dimglaa . 
O  if  thy  troubled  timl  still  is  conadoaa 
Of  our  past  woes,  look  down,  and  hear  me  swear, 
That  when  the  legacy  tfay  nge  bequeathed  mc 
Works  at  my  iuart,  and  conqneis  stm^gfin^ 
Ev'n  in  that  Mooy  111  atill  be  £nthfeL     [natare, 
She  who  oonUnever  k»ve,  shall  yet  obey  thee, 
Weep  thy  hard  fate,  and  <fie  to  pove  her  truth. 

Bir>  O  onexampled  virtue!    [A  noise  without. 

Btw.  Heard  yoa  nothing  1 
By  all  my  iears  the  inanlting  eooqneror  oomes. 
O  Mve  me,  shield  mel 

Enter  Douglas. 

Hsaven  and  catth,  my  httriwid ! 

/Xw.  Yes 

To  blast  thee  with  the  nght  of  hun  thoa  hat'st. 
Of  him  thoQ  hast  wiong'd,  adultreas,  *lis  thy 
hosbaad.  fmeic/, 

Elw.  [KneeUJ]  Bfess'dbethefoantainotetefuid 
Thia  kwd  of  gnilt  is  spar'd  me  1  Douglas  lives ! 
Perhaps  both  live !  [  TVBiRTtti.]  Coold  I  be  sore 

of  thai, 
The  ponon  were  snpeifluoos,  joy  would  kfl!  me. 

Dou.  Be  honest  now,  for  onoe,  and  curse  thy 


Curse  thy  detested  £de  vrfaich  brings  thee  back 
A  hated  husband^  when  thy  guilty  aonl 
Rerell'd  in  food,  miaginary  joys 
With  my  too  happy  rival :  when  thou  flew'st, 
To  Stattfy  imnatient,  boubdleas  passion. 
Ana  join  adulterous  Idst  to  bkiody  murder; 
Then  to  revem  the  scene  I  polluted  woman ! 
Mine  as  the  transport  now,  and  thine  the  pan^. 

Elw,  Whence  sprang  the  &lw  report  that  thou 
had'stfiOTnl 

Dou.  To  give  thy  guilty  breast  a  deeper  wound, 
To  add  a  deadlier  sting  to  dirappointtnent, 
I  rais'd  it—  I  contrived— I  sent  it  thee.       [virtae. 

Elw.  Thou  seest  me  bold,  but  bold  in  conscbus 
—That  my  sad  aoul  may  not  be  stain'd  with  blood, 
That  I  may  spend  my  few  short  hcrars  in  peace, 
And  die  in  holy  hope  of  Heaven's  fingiveness, 
Relieve  the  terrors  of  my  kb'rmg  breast 
Bay  I  am  dear  d&mmder— saybe  hvei^ ' 


Say  but  thsft  little  woid,  that  Pmj  hmm. 
And  Alps  snd  oceans  shall  dhide  OS  cvsf, 
As6r  as  umvcfsal  space  caB  put  IB. 

Do%i.  Canst  thou  renooace  himl 

Elw.  TeO  me  that  he  hvea. 
And  thou  shaft  be  the  ruler  of  my  &te, 
For  ever  hide  me  in  a  am  vent's  eIood, 
From  cheerful  day-fight,  and  thehannta  €tmto^ 
Where  sad  aosterity,  and  ceastkas  prayer 
Shan  dbmn  my  oneomplainingday  between  thcai 

Do9i.  O,  hypocrite !  now,  Vengeance,  to  tlq 
office. 
I  had  ibrgot — Percy  commenda  him  to  thee, 
And  by  my  hand — 

Etw.  How— by  thy  hand  1 

Don.  Has  sent  thee 
This  precioos  pledge  of  love. 

[fle^'re*  her  PnbCT*a  *«^ 

Elw.  Then  Percy  *s  dead !  [mine 

Dou.  He  is. — O  great  revenge,  thoo  now  ait 
See  how  convulsive  sorrow  rends  her  frame . 
This,  this  is  tram^Mrt ! — injur'd  honour  now 
Receives  its  vast,  its  ample  retributioo. 
She  sheds  no  tearv,  her  grief  s  too  highly  wroogbl ; 
*Tis  speechkss  agony. — She  must  not  hasA-^ 
She  s^ah  rot  *8cape  her  portion  of  the  pain. 
No !  5be  «han  feel  the  fulness  of  distress. 
And  wniEe  to  keen  perception  of  her  lose. 

Dir.  MooKer !   BwU.nan !   leave  her  to  het 
scrrowi. 

Elw.  [i;i  a  i:w  brckei,  » -^^.1  Doaglas— think 
not  {  faint,  be«^«u&^  thou  seesc 
The  pale  and  bloodl>sB  ?lK.ek  of  wa^  decpair. 
Fail  me  not  yet,  my  sp:rit:;  »Loa  cold  heart, 
Cherish  thy  freezing  cnrrent  one  short  owmrU' 
Abd  besr  thy  mighty  Vcmd  a  fittle  lonper. 

Dou.  Percy,  I  ma:*  avow  it,  bravehr  Ibught,* 
Died  as  a  hero  should;— but,  as  he  fefl, 
(Hear  it,  fond  wanton !)  calfd  upon  tinr  name. 
And  his  hst  guilty  breath  aigb'd  out — ^Elwina ! 
Come — ffive  a  loose  to  raffe,  and  feed  thf  sod 
With  wud  complaints,  and  womanisfa  upbraidipgi 

Elw.  [it  a  low  oolemn  voice.]  Na 
The  sorrow 's  weak  that  wastes  itself  in  words, 
Mine  b  substantial  anguish — deep,  not  loud; 
I  do  not  rave — Resratment  's  the  return 
Of  common  souls  for  common  injuries.        [non. 
Light  grief  is  proud  of  state,  and  couita  oompas 
Bat  there 's  a  dignity  in  coreieas  sorrow, 
A  so2en  grandeur  which  disdains  complaint ; 
Rage  is  for  little  vrrongs — Despair  b  dumb. 

\Exeunt  Elwina  and  BirtIia. 

Dou,  Why,  this  is  well !  her  sense  of  wo  m 
fctrong !  ^  [her 

The  shar^.  keen  tooth  of  gnavrin^  grief  dcToun 
Feeds  on  her  heart,  and  pays  roe  bade  n^  V^^V^ 
Since  1  must  perish,  'twill  be  glorious  rum : 
I  fidl  not  singly,  but,  like  some  proud  tower, 
rn  crush  surrounding  objects  in  the  wreck. 
And  make  the  devastation  wide  and  dreadfhL 

EfUer  Riay. 

Rahy.  O  whither  ahall  a  wretdied  &ther  turB 
Where  fly  forcomforti    Douglas,  art  thou  heni 
I  do  not  ask  for  comfort  at  thy  hands. 
Fd  but  one  little  casket,  where  I  lod^ 
My  precfooB  hosrd  of  wealth,  and,  mce  an  idkt| 
Igcve  my  treasure  to  another's  keeping. 
Who  threw  away  the  gon,  nor  knew  its  val^ 
But  left  the  plundered  owner  quite  m  bcfgar. 

Dou.  What  art  thou  come  to  see  thy  inee  te 
hooour'dl 
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And  thy  bnght  sim  of  gloiy  set  in  blood  1 
I  would  have  spar'd  thy  Tirtues,  and  thy  age, 
ThA  knowledge  of  her  inftmy. 

Rabv.  'Tis  false.  [blood. 

Hjid  she  been  base,  this  sword  had  drank  her 

Doit.  Ha .  doet  thoa  vindicate  the  wanton  1 

Raby.  Wanton? 
TboQ  hast  defiim*d  a  noble  lady's  honour — 
My  spotless  diild — ^in  ine  behold  herchani|non: 
The  strength  of  Hercules  will  nerve  this  arm, 
When  lifted  in  defence  of  innocence. 
The  dauffhter's  virtoe  for  the  Other's  shield, 
Win  make  oki  Raby  still  invincible. 

[QfhrBiodraw. 

Dou.  Forbear. 

Raby,  Thoa  dost  disdain  my  feeble  arm, 
And  scorn  my  age. 

Dou,  There  vdll  be  bkx)d  enough: 
Nor  need  thy  withered  veins,  old  lord,  be  drain'd, 
To  swell  the  copious  stream. 

Raby.  Thou  wilt  not  kill  her  1 

Dou.  Oh,  'tis  a  day  of  horror  1 

BnUr  Edeic  arid  Birtha. 

Bdr.  Where  is  Douglas  1 
I  come  to  save  him  from  the  deadliest  crime 
Revenge  did  ever  meditate. 

ZXm.  What  meanest  thou  1  [wife. 

Edr.  This  instant  fly,  and  save  thy  guiltless 

Don.  Save  that  perfidious — 

Edr.  That  mucn-injur'd  woman. 

Bit.  Unfortunate  indeed,  but  O  most  innocent! 

Edr.  In  the  last  solemn  article  of  death, 
That  truth-compelling  state,  when  even  bad  men 
Pear  to  speak  mlsely,  Percy  clear*d  her  fame. 

Dou,  I  heard  him. — 'Twas  the  guilty  fraud  of 
love. 
The  scarf,  the  scarf!  that  proof  of  mutual  passion, 
Griven  but  this  day  to  ratify  their  crimes  I 

Bir.  What  means  my  lord?  This  day  1  That 
fatal  scarf 
Was  given  long  since,  a  toy  of  childish  firiendship ; 
Long  ere  your  marriage,  ere  you  knew  Elwina. 

/2^.  Tis  I  am  guilty. 

Dou.  Ha! 

Raby.  I, — I  alone. 
Confusion,  honour,  pride,  parental  fondness. 
Distract  my  soul, — Percy  was  not  to  blame, 
He  was— toe  destin'd  husband  of  Elwina ! 
He  k)v*d  her— was  belov*d— and  I  approved. 
*The  tale  is  long.— I  chang'd  my  purpose  since, 
Porbade  their  marriage— 

Dou.  And  confirnrd  my  mis'ry  I 
fwice  did  they  meet  to-day— my  wife  and  Percy. 

Raby.  I  know  it 

Dou.  Ha !  thou  knew'st  of  mj  dishonour  ? 
Thou  wast  a  witness,  an  approvmg  witness. 
At  least  a  tame  one ! 

Raby.  Percy  came,  'tis  true, 
A  constant,  tender,  but  a  guiltless  lover ! 

Dou.  I  shall  grow  mad  indeed ;  a  guiltless  lover ! 
Percy,  the  guiluess  lover  of  my  wife  ? 

Riaby.  He  knew  not  she  was  married. 

Dou.  Howl  is't  possible ?  [cent; 

Raby.  Douglas,  'tis  true ;  both,  both  were  inno- 
He  of  her  marriage,  she  of  his  return.        [vow'd 

Bir.  But  now,  when  we  believ'd  thee  dead,  she 
Never  to  see  thy  rival    Instantly, 
Not  in  a  state  of  momentary  passion. 
But  with  a  martyr's  dignity  and  calmness, 
She  bade  me  bring  the  poison. 

Dou,  Had'st  thoa  done  it, 


Despab  hod  been  my  portion !  Fly,  good  Birtna 
Find  out  the  sofienng  saint— deecxibe  my  peni 

tence. 
And  paint  my  vast  extravagance  of  fondness. 
Tell  her  I  love  as  never  mortal  lov'd — 
Tell  her  I  know  her  virtues,  and  adore  them — 
Tell  her  I  come,  but  dare  not  seek  her  presence, 
Till  she  pronounce  my  pardon. 

Bir,  I  obey.  [Exit  B\rtvu 

Raby.  My  child  is  innocent  I  ye  choirs  of  saints 
Catch  the  bless'd  sounds — my  child  is  innocent! 

Dou.  O  I  will  kneel,  and  soe  for  her  forgiveness 
And  thou  shalt  help  me  plead  the  cause  of  love. 
And  thou  shalt  weep — she  cannot  sure  refuse 
A  kneeling  husbana  and  a  weeping  father. 
Thy  venerable  cheek  is  wet  already. 

Rabfii.  Douglas !  it  is  the  dew  o^ffrateful  joy 
My  child  is  innocent !  I  now  would  die. 
L^t  fortune  shoukl  grow  weary  of  her  Kindness, 
And  grudge  me  this  short  transport 

Dou.  Where,  where  is  she  ? 
My  fond  impatience  brooks  not  her  delay ; 
Ctoiok,  let  me  find  her,  hush  her  anxioos  soal. 
And  sooth  her  troubled  spirit  into  peace 

Enter  Birtha. 

Bir.  O  horror,  horror,  horror  1 

Dou.  Ah!  what mean'st thoa  1 

Bir.  Elwina^- 

Dou,  Speak — 

Bir.  Her  grief  wrought  op  to  frenzy, 
She  has,  in  her  delirium^  swallow'd  poMm  * 

Raby.  Frenzy  and  poison  ! 

Dou.  Both  a  husband's  gift ; 
But  thus  I  do  her  justice. 
Aa  Douglas  goes  to  stab  hirtuelf^  enter  ELWiiiA , 

diatraetedyher  hair diahevelledj Percy's tcarj 

in  her  hand. 

Elw.  [Goes  up  to  Douglas.]  What,  blood 
again  ?  We  cannot  kill  him  twice ! 
Soft  soft — no  violence — he 's  dead  already ; — 
I  did  it — ^Yes — I  drown'd  him  with  my  tears ; — 
But  hide  the  cruel  deed !  I'll  scratch  him  out 
A  shallow  grave,  and  lay  the  ^reen  sod  on  it ; 
Ay— and  111  bind  the  wild  bnar  o'er  the  turf^ 
And  plant  a  vrillow  there,  a  weeping  willow — 

[jS^  sits  on  the  ground. 
But  look  you  tell  not  Douglas,  hell  disturb  him ; 
Hell  pluck  the  willow  up— and  plant  a  thorn. 
He  will  not  let  me  sit  upon  his  grave. 
And  sing  all  day,  and  weep  and  pray  all  night. 

Raby.  Dost  thou  not  know  me  1 

Elw.  Yes — I  do  remember 
You  had  a  harmless  lamb. 

Raby.  I  had  indeed !  [male, 

Elw.  From  all  the  fiock  you  chose  her  out  a 
In  sooth  a  Mr  one — ^you  did  bid  her  love  it- 
But  while  the  shepherd  slept  the  wolf  devour'd  it 

Raby.  My  heart  will  break.    This  is  too  mud), 
too  much! 

Elw.  [SmUin^.]  O  'twas  a  cordial  draught — ^1 
drank  it  all. 

Raby.  What  means  my  child  ? 

Dou.  The  poison !   Oh  the  poison ! 
Thou  dear  wrong'd  innocence— 

Elw.  Oflf— murderer,  off ! 
Do  not  defito  me  with  those  crimson  hands. 

[Slows  the  scarf. 
This  is  his  winding  sheet — I'll  wrap  him  in  it — 
I  wrought  it  for  my  love — there — now  I've  dress'd 

him. 
How  brave  be  kx>ks  I  ray  father  will  forgive  him^ 
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He  dearl/  k'ov'd  him  once— but  that  b  omt. 
See  where  he  comei    beware,  mj  gallant  Peicy, 
Ah !  come  not  here,  this  b  the  cave  of  death, 
And  there  'a  the  duk,  6aA  paboe  of  Rereng^ ! 
See  the  pale  king  sits  on  hb  hk)od-«tain'd  throne! 
He  pcnnts  to  me— I  come,  I  oome,  I  oome. 

[Shefttinis,  they  run  to  her^  Douglas  taket 
up  ku  tword  and  Hdba  Atnwe^ 

Dou.  Thus,  thoB  I  follow  thee. 

Edr.  Hold  thy  raah  hand! 

Dou.  It  b  too  late.    No  remedy  baft  tiib 
Coald  medicine  a  diieaee  so  desperate. 

Raby.  Ah,  she  renves ! 

Don.  [Raiting  himte^.]  SheliYes!  bear,  bear 
me  to  her! 
We  shafl  be  happy  yet 

JEk  struggles  to  get  to  her^  but  tinica  down, 
Inotbe— 
O  fiyr  a  bst  embtaoe— Alas !  I  fidnt— 
She  hvee—Now  death  b  tnrible  indeed- 
Fair  siwritl  toVd  thee— O— Elwina  1        [Dies. 

Elw,  Where  have  I  been?   The  damps  of 
death  are  on  me.  [thus  I 

Raby.  Look  np,  my  child !  O  do  not  leave  me 
Pity  the  angcdah  of  thy  aged  ftther. 
Hflist  thoa  foigot  me  1 

EhD.  No— yooareniyfitfher; 
O  yoQ  are  kindly  oome  to  ckse  my  eyes. 
And  take  the  kiss  of  death  fitom  my  oold  lips  I 

Raby,  Do  we  meet  thns  ? 

Elw.  We  soon  shall  meet  in  peaee. 
INrebotagdntitrnfmhranni^ofUiepiit 


Bat  something  telb  me— O  those  poinfiil  stn^glet 
Raise  me  ^  little— there — 

[She  sees  the  body  qf  DouoLAf. 
What  sight  b  that  1  [der'df 

A  sword,  and  bloody  1   Ah!  and  Dooglas  mar 

Edr.  Convinced  too  late  of  yoor  uneqaaU'd 
virtoes,  fwrongi, 

And  wnmg  with  deep  coaumnction  ibr  yo» 
By  hb  own  hand  the  wretchea  Doaglas  fidL 

Elw.  Thb  adds  another,  sharper  pang  to  death. 
O  thoa  Eternal !  take  him  to  thy  mercy. 
Nor  let  thb  sin  be  on  hb  head,  or  mine  I 

Raby.  I  have  undone  you  all — the  crime  bmine! 
O  thou  poor  injor'd  saint  forgive  thy  kther, 
He  kneeb  to  his  wrong'd  chdd. 

Elw.  Now  yoa  are  cmel, 
Come  near,  my  father,  nearer — ^I  would  see  yoo, 
But  mists  and  darkness  dood  my  fiiiling  sight 
O  death!  suspend  thy  rights  for  one  short  moment 
Till  I  have  ta'en  a  ftther's  last  (    ' 


A  Cither's  blessing. — Onoe— and  now  'tb  over. 
Receive  me  to  thy  men^,  gndous  Heaven  1 

[She  dies. 
Raby,  She's  ffone!  for  ever  gone!  ooU,  dead 
and  cold. 

Am  I  a  fttherl  Fathen  love  their  children 

I  muiQer  mine  I  With  impious  pride  I  anatch'd 
The  bolt  of  vengeance  firom  the  hand  of  Heaten 
My  punishment  b  gieat— but  oh !  'tbjust 
My  som  submissive  bows.    A  righteous  God 
Has  made  my  <7iny  beoome  my  j^hff^— pmmiIt 

IBsmmt 
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THE    FATAL    FALSEHOOD: 

A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 
I  n  nA«  ACTIO  IN  1779,  at  tbb  thbatbi  botal,  cotsmt  oakdm. 


TO 


THE  COUNTESS  BATHURST, 


TB18  TSAOIOT  18  ▼KST  KB8PB0TFULLT  IN80KIBKD,  AS  ▲ 

SMALL  TIIBUTS  TO  HBR  MANT  TIBTUVS, 

Ain>  AS  A 

OBATBPUL  TBSTIMONT  OF  TBB  rsiBNDSHIP  WITH  WHIOR  8HB  HONOURS 

HBB  MOST  OBBDIBNT  AITD  MOST 

OBLIGBD  HVMBLB  SBBTANT, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


PROLOGUE. 

WBITTBN  BY  THB  AUTROB  OF  THB  TBAOBDT.^-SPOKBN  BY  MB.  HULL. 


OvB  modem  poets  now  can  scared  choose 
A  sobfect  worthy  of  the  Traffic  Mnse ; 
For  bards  so  well  haVe  gleanM  th'  historic  field, 
That  scarce  one  sheaf  th'  ezhaosted  ancients 

yield; 
Or  if,  perchance,  they  from  the  goldeii  crop 
Some  grains,  with  hand  penurious,  rarely  orop ; 
Our  author  these  consigns  to  manl^  toil, 
For  classic  themes  demand  a  classic  soil. 
A  Tagrant  she,  the  desert  waste  who  chose, 
Where  truth  and  history  no  restraints  impose. 
To  her  the  wilds  of  fiction  open  he, 
A  fiow'iT  nrospect,  and  a  boundless  sky ; 
Yet  hard  tne  task  to  keep  the  onward  way. 
Where  the  wide  scenery  lures  the  foot  to  stray ; 
Where  no  sererer  limits  check  the  Muse 
Than  lawless  fimcy  is  disposed  to  choose. 
Nor  does  she  emulate  tne  loftier  strains 
Which  high  heroic  Tragedy  maintahis : 
Nor  conquest  she,  nor  wars,  nor  triumphs  sings. 
Nor  with  rash  hand  o*ertums  the  thrones  of 

kings. 
Ho  ruin'd  empires  (preet  to-night  jcm  eyes, 
No  nations  at  our  bidding  fall  or  rise ; 


To  statesmen  deep,  to  }>oUticians  graTe, 
These  themes,  congenial  to  then:  tastes,  w» 

leare, 
Of  crowns  and  camps,  a  kinsdom's  weal  or  w«| 
How  few  can  judge,  because  how  few  can  know ! 
But  here  you  all  may  boast  the  censor's  art. 
Here  all  are  critics  ^o  possess  a  heart. 
And  of  the  passions  we  display  to-night, 
Each  hearer  judges  like  the  Stagyrite. 
The  scenes-of  prirate  life  our  author  shows 
A  simple  story  of  domestic  woes ; 
Nor  unimportant  is  the  glass  we  hold. 
To  show  the  efiect  of  passions  uncontroll'd ; 
For  if  to  govern  realms  belong  to  few. 
Yet  all  who  Uto  haye  passioiu  to  subdue. 
Self-conquest  is  the  lesson  books  should  preach. 
Self-conquest  is  the  theme  the   stage  should 

teach. 
Vouchsafe  to  learn  this  obyious  duty  here, 
The  Terse  though  feeble,  yet  the  moral's  cleai 
O  mark  to-night  the  unexam][ded  woes 
Which  from  unbounded  self-indulgence  flows. 
Your  candour  once  endur'd  our  authoi^s  lays ; 
Endure  them  now — it  wiU  be  ample  praise 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA 


Earl  GuiLDFOBD. 
RiTBBs,  his  son. 
Oblamdo,  a  young  Itafian  Count. 


Bbbtbako. 
Emmbuna. 

JUUA. 


8emi,^B0rl  Guilstobd's  CaatU, 


ACTl. 

ScBir»— iln  ApartmeiU  in  Omlifori  CtutU, 

BnUr  Bbbtbamd. 

Bit.  What  ibols  are  seriously  melancholy 

Tflkinst 
V«ImI. 


Iilay  a  surer  came,  and  screen  my  heart 
"^^th  easy  looks  and  undesigning  smfles , 
And   whue  my  pk>t8  stiU  spring  from  sober 

thought,       ' 
My  deeds  appear  the  eflfect  of  wild  caprice, 
And  I  the  thoogfatless  sfaiye  of  giddy  chance. 
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What  but  this  frankness  could  have  won  the 

promise 
Of  young  OrlandOi  to  confide  to  me 
That  secret  grief  which  preys  upon  his  heart  t 
'Tis  shallow,  indiscreet  hypocrisy, 
To  seem  too  good  :  I  am  the  careless  Bertrand, 
The  honest,  undesigning,  plain,  blunt  man. 
The  follies  I  avow  cloak  those  I  hide. 
For  who  will  search  where  nothing  seems  con- 

ceal'd  1 
*Tis  rogues  of  solid,  prudent,  grave  demeanour, 
Excite  suspicion ;  men  on  whose  dark  brow 
Discretion,  with  his  iron  hand,  has  graved 
The  deep-markM  characters  of  thoi^tfiilness. 
Here  comes  my  uncle,  Tonerable  Gmldford, 
Whom  I  could  honour,  were  he  not  the  sire 
Of  that  airing  boy,  who  fills  the  gap     [thee  I 
*Twizt  me  and  fortune ; — ^Rivers,  how  I  hate 

Enter  Guildfosd. 

How  fares  my  noble  uncle  1 

Guild,  Honest  Bertrand ! 

I  must  complain  we  have  so  seldom  met : 
Where  do  you  keepi   believe   me,   we  have 
miss'd  you.  [me,  sir, 

Ber.  0,  my  good  lord  !  your  pardon — qpare 
For  there  are  follies  in  a  youn^  man*8  life. 
And  idle  thoughtless  hours,  which  I  should  blush 
To  lay  before  your  wise  and  temperate  a|ge. 

Otuld.  Well,  be  it  so — ^youth  has  a  privilege, 
And  I  should  be  asham'd  could  I  forget 
I  have  myself  been  young,  and  harshly  chide 
This  not  ungraceful  gayety.     Tes,  Bertrand, 
Prudence  becomes  moroeeness,  when  it  makes 
A  rigid  inquisition  of  the  fault. 
Not  of  the  man,  perhaps,  but  of  his  vouth. 
Foibles  that  shame  the  head  en  which  old  Time 
Has  showered  his  snow,  are  then  more  pardon- 
And  age  has  many  a  weakness  of  its  own.  [able. 

Ber.  Your  gentleness,  my  lord,  and  mild  re- 
proof, 
Correct  the  wanderings  of  misguided  youth. 
More  than  rebuke  can  shame  me  into  virtue. 

Guild.  Saw  you  my  beauteous  ward,    the 
lady  Julia  1 

Ser.  She  passed  this  way,  and  with  her  vour 
Your  Emmeuna.  [fair  daughter, 

Guild.  Call  them  both  my  daughters ; 

For  scarce  is  Emmelina  more  beloved 
Than  Julia,  the  dear  child  of  my  adoption. 
The  hour  ^preaches  too,  (and,  bless  it  heaven. 
With  thy  benignest,  kindliest  induence  !) 
When  Julia  shall  indeed  become  my  daughter, 
Shall,  in  obedience  to  her  father's  will. 
Crown  the  impatient  vows  of  my  brave  son, 
And  richly  pay  him  for  his  danffers  past. 

Ber.  Oa  have  I  wondered  how  the  gallant 
Youthful  and  ardent,  doting  to  excess,  [Rivers, 
Could  dare  the  dangers  of  uncertain  war. 
Ere  marriage  had  confirmed  his  claim  to  Julia. 

Guild,  *Twas  the  condition  of  her  father's  will. 
My  brave  old  fellow-soldier,  and  my  firiend ! 
He  wished  to  see  our  ancient  houses  joined 
By  this,  our  children's  union ;  but  the  veteran 
So  hiffhly  valued  military  prowess, 
That  he  bequeathed  his  fortunes  and  his  daughter 
To  mv  young  Rivers,  on  these  terms  alone, 
That  he  should  early  gain  renown  in  arms ; 


And  if  he  from  the  field  returned  a  conqueror. 
That  sun  which  saw  him  come  victorious  home 
Should  witness  their  espousals.    Yet  he  comes 

not! 
The  event  of  war  is  to  the  brave  uncertain, 
Nor  can  desert  in  arms  ensure  success. 

Ber.  Yet  fame  speaks  loudly  of  his  early 
valour.  [Orlando, 

GttHd.  E'er  since  the  Italian  count,  the  young 
My  Rivers'  bosom  friend,  has  been  my  guest, 
The  fflory  of  my  son  is  all  bis  theme : « 
Oh !  he  recounts  his  virtues  with  such  joy. 
Dwells  on  his  merit  with  a  zeal  so  warm, 
As  to  his  generous  heart  pays  back  again 
The  praises  he  bestows. 

Ber.  Orlando's  noble. 

He's  of  a  tender,  brave,  and  ffallant  nature, 
Of  honour  nnost  romantic,  wiu  such  graces 
As  charm  all  womankind. 

Chtild.  And  here  comes  one, 

To  whom  the  story  of  Oiiando's  praise 
Sounds  tike  sweet  music. 

Ber,  What,  your  channing  dau^ter ! 

Yes,  I  suspect  she  loves  the  Italian  count  : 

{Asiie.) 
That  must  not  be.    Now  to  observe  her  dos^T. 

Enter  Ekmblina. 

Guild.  Come  hither,  Emmelina:  we  were 


Of  the  young  Count  Orkndo.    What  think  yc« 
Of  this  accomplished  stranger  t 

Em.  {etmfused.)  Of  Orlando! 

Sir,  as  my  father's  guest,  my  brother's  friend, 
I  do  esteem  the  count 

GuUd.  Nay,  he  has  merit 

Might  justify  thy  firiendship,  if  he  wanted 
The  claims  thou  mention'st ;   yet  I  mean  to 
blame  him.  [my  father? 

Em.  What  has  he  done  t  How  has  he  wroi^ 
For  you  are  just,  and  are  not  ai^ry  lightly ; 
And  he  is  mild,  unapt  to  give  o&nce^ 
As  you  to  be  offended. 

GuHd.  Nay,  'tis  not  much ; 

But  why  dous  young  Orlando  i^un  my  presence  1 
Why  lose  that  cheerful  and  becominff  spirit 
Which  lately   charmed  us  alii     Rivers  wS 

chide  us, 
Should  he  return  and  find  his  friend  unhap|yr. 
He  is  not  what  he  was.     What  says  my  chfld  1 

Em,  M^  lord,  when  first  my  brother's  friend 
arrived— 
Be  still,  my  heart —  (Aside.) 

Ber,  She  dares  not  use  his  name 

Her  brother's  friend !  (Aside.) 

Em.  When  first  your  noble  ffuest 

Came  from  that  voyage  he  kindly  undertook 
To  ease  our  terrors  for  mv  Rivers'  safety. 
When  we  behoved  him  dead,  he  seem*d  most 

happy, 
And  shar'd  the  gen*ral  joy  his  preseoce  gave.. 
Of  late  he  is  less  gay  ;  my  brotiier's  absence, 
(Or  I  mistake)  disturbs  his  friend's  repose : 
Nor  is  it  strange ;  one  mind  iniimnns  them  hotk 
Each  is  the  very  soul  that  warms  the  other, 
And  both  are  wretched  or  are  bless'd  togsdMT 

Ber.  Why  trembles  my  fair  cousin  t 

Em,  CtoltluDk 
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Tbet  mv  layM  brother's  life  hts  been  in  danger, 
Nor  feel  a  strong  emotion  t 

Ber.  (ironicauif.)  Generous  pity ! 

But  when  that  dagger  has  so  long  been  past, 
You  should  ibiget  your  tenors. 

Epl  I  shall  nerer ; 

For  when  I  think  that  danger  sorung  from  friend- 
That  Rivers,  to  preserve  another's  life,  [ship  ; 
Incurred  this  peril,  still  mv  wander  rises. 

Ber,  And  why  anether^s  lifel  Why  not  Or- 
lando's! 
Such  caution  more  betrays  than  honest  freedom. 

Guild,  He's  still  the  same,  the  gibing,  thought- 
less Bertrand, 
Severe  of  <P^och,  but  innocent  of  malice. 

[ExUGviLDtoRvi  EuMXLWA  going. 

Ber,  Stay,  my  £ur  cousin !  still  with  adyerse 

Amlbeheldt    Had  I  Orlando's  form,      [eyes 

I  Biean,  were  I  like  him  your  brolher^s  fiiena. 

Then  would  your  looks  be  turned  thus  coldly 

on  me  f  [nothing, 

Em,  But  that  I  know  your  levity  means 
And  that  3rour  heart  accords  not  with  your 
This  would  offend  me.  [tongue, 

Ber,  Come,  confess  the  truth. 

That  this  gay  Florentine,  this  Tuscan  rovebr, 
Hui  won  your  easy  heart,  and  given  you  his : 
I  know  the  whole ;  I'm  of  his  secret  council ; 
He  has  confess'd-- 

J^m.  Ha!  what  has  he  confess'd  1 

Ber,  That  you  are  wondions  feir :  nay,  noth- 
ing farther : 
How  disi^jpointment  ilres  her  angiy  cheek ! 

{Aside,) 
Yourself  have  told  the  rest,  your  looks  avow  it. 
Tour  eyes  are  honest,  nor  conceal  the  secret 

Em.  Know,  sii^  that  virtue  no  conoeMdment 
needs: 
So  far  from  dreading,  she  solicits  notice, 
And  wishes  every  secret  thought  she  harbours. 
Bare  to  the  eye  of  men,  as  'tis  to  heaven. 

Ber.  Yet  mark  me  well :  trust  not  Orlando's 
truth; 
The  citron  groves  have  heard  his  amorous  vows 
Breath'd  out  to  many  a  beauteous  maid  of 

Florence ; 
Bred  in  those  softer  climes,  his  roving  heart 
Ne'er  leam'd  to  think  fidelity  a  virtue ; 
He  laughs  at  tales  of  British  constancy. 
But  see,  Orlando  comes — he  seeks  you  here. 
With  eyes  bent  downwards,  folded  arms,  pale 
Disorder'd  looks,  and  negligent  attire,  [cheeks. 
And  all  the  careless  eaiupage  o(  k>ve,     [blood 
He  bends  this  way.    Why  does  the  mountii^ 
Hius  crimson  your  fair  cheek  t    He  does  not 

see  us; 
111  venture  to  disturb  his  meditations. 
And  instantly  return.  [Exit  BsiTBAifn. 

Em.  No  more ;  but  leave  me. 

He's  talkative,  but  harmless ;  rude,  but  honest ; 
Fuller  of  mirth  than  mischief.  See,  they  meet — 
fhis  way  they  come ;  why  am  I  thus  alann'd  1 
What  is't  to  me  that  here  Orkndo  conies  ! 
Oh,  for  a  little  portion  of  that  art 
Un^nerous  men  ascr&ie  to  our  whole  sex ! 
A  uttle  artifice  were  prudence  now : 
But  I  h^ve  none  ;  mj  pnoor  unpractis'd  heart 
Is  so  unknowing  of  diMinnbatittB, 


So  little  skill'd  to  seem  tile  tUng  it  is  not, 
That  if  my  Ups  are  mute,  my  looks  betray  me. 

JU-^nler  Bkrtbjjw  wUh  Oklando. 

Ber.  Now  to  alarm  her  heart,  jand  search  oat 
his.  {Aside,) 

Or.  We  crave  your  pardon,  beauteous  Enw 
melina, 
If  rudely  we  intrude  mm  your  thoughts ; 
Thoughts  nure  as  inlants'  dreams  or  angels' 

wishes. 
And  gentle  as  the  breast  from  which  they  spring. 

Em.  Be  still,  my  heart,  nor  let  him  see  thy 
weakness.  {Aside.) 

We  are  much  bound  to  tiaak  you,  cousin  Ber- 
trand, 
That  since  your  late  return,  the  Count  Orkmdo 
Appears  once  more  among  us.    Say,  my  lord. 
Why  have  vou  shunn'd  your  friends'  society  t 
Was  it  well  done  1    My  father  bade  me  chide 

you; 
I  am  not  made  for  chidmg,  but  he  bade  me ; 
He  says,  no  more  you  rise  at  early  dawn 
With  him  to  chase  the  boar :  I  pleaded  for  you , 
Told  him  'twas  savage  spert. 

Or.  What  was  his  answer} 

Em.  He  said  'twas   sport  for  heroes,  and 
made  heroes ; 
Tliat  hunting  was  the  very  school  of  war, 
Taught  our  brave  youth  to  shine  in  nobler  fields, 
Preserv'd  them  from  the  rust  of  dull  inaction, 
Train'd  them  for  aims,  and  fitted  them  for  con> 
quest. 

Or.  0,  my  feir  adyooate !  scarce  can  I  grieve 
To  have  done  wnmg,  since  my  offence  has 
So  sweet  a  pleader.  [gain'd 

Ber.  {€side.)  So,  I  like  this  well ; 

Full  of  respect,  but  cold. 

Em.  My  lord,  your  pardon , 

My  father  waits  my  coming ;  I  attend  him. 

lExk. 

Ber,  In  truth,  my  lord,  you're  a  right  happy 
man; 
Her  parting  look  proclaims  that  you  are  blest ; 
The  crimson  blushes  on  her  cheek  diq>lay'd 
A  gentle  strife  'twizt  modesty  and  love  : 
Discretion  strove  to  dash  the  rising  joy, 
But  oonquering  love  prevail'd  and  told  the  tale. 
My  lord,  you  answer  not 

Or,  What  shall  I  say  1 

Oh,  couldst  thou  read  my  heart ! 

Ber.  The  hour  is  come 

When  my  impatient  friendship  claims  that  tmat 
Which  I  so  ofl  have  press'd, 

rKimis'd. 
cannot  tell  thee;  'tis  a  tale  of  guilt ; 
How  shall  I  qpeaki  my  resolution  sickens ; 
All  virtuous  men  will  shun  me,  thou  wilt  scooi 
And  fly  the  foul  contagion  of  my  crime,     [me, 
Ber,  My  bosom  is  not  steel'd  with  that  harsh 
prudence 
Which  would  reproach  thy  friflings :  tell  me  aU ; 
The  proudest  heart  loves  to  repose  its  faults 
Upon  a  breast  that  has  itself  a  tmcture 
Of  human  weakness :  I  have  frailties  too, 
Frailties  that  teach  me  how  to  pity  thine. 
What !  sUent  still  t   Thou  lov'st  my  beauteous 
Have  I  not  guess'd^  [eoaMi!' 


press'd,  and  you  have 
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Or.  I  own  that  she  haa  channa 

Bfight  wann  a  frozen  stoic  mto  love, 
Tempt  hermits  back  again  to  that  bad  world 
They  had  renounc*d,  and  make  religious  ^?^ 
Forgetful  of  their  holy  tows  'n  attr^ . 
Tea,  Bertrand—- come,  FU  tell  thee  all  my  weak- 
Thou  hast  a  tender,  sympathizing  heart —  [ness ; 
Thou  art  not  rigid  to  a  friend*s  defects. 
That  heavenly  form  I  view  with  eyes  as  cold 
As  marble  iowges  of  lifeless  saints ; 
I  see  and  know  the  workmanah^  divine  ; 
My  judgment  owns  her  exquisite  perfections, 
But  my  rebellious  heart  denies  her  claim. 

Ber.  What  do  I  hear !  you  lore  her  not ! 

Or.  Oh !  Bertrand  ! 

for  pity  do  not  hate  me ;  but  thou  must, 
or  am  I  not  at  variance  with  myself  1 
Yet  shall  I  wrong  her  gentle,  trusting  nature, 
And  spurn  the  heart  I  laboured  to  obtain  1 
She  loves  me,  Bertrand:  oh!   too  sure  she 
loves  me  :  [sion ; 

Loves  me  with  tenderest,  truest,  chastest  pas- 
Loves  me,  ob,  barb'roua  fate !  as  I  love — Julia. 

Btr.  Heard  I  arightl    Did  yon  not  speak  of 
Julia  1 
Julia !  the  lovely  ward  of  my  good  uncle ! 
Julia !  the  mistress  of  vour  friend,  of  Rivers  t 

Or.  Go  on,  ^  on,  ana  urge  me  with  my  guilt ; 
Dimlay  my  cnme  in  all  ita  native  blackness  ; 
TeU  me  some  legend  of  infernal  falsehood, 
Tell  me  some  dreadful  tale  of  perjured  friends, 
Of  trust  betray'd,  of  innocence  deceiv*d  : 
Place  the  dire  chronicle  before  my  e^es ; 
Inflame  the  horror,  aggravate  the  gmlt : 
Hiat  I  mi^  see  the  evus  which  await  me, 
Nor  (lull  such  fatal  mischiefs  on  my  head, 
As  with  my  ruin  must  involve  the  fafe 
Of  all  I  love  on  earth. 

Ber.  Just  as  I  wish.      (Ande.) 

Or,  Thou  know'st  I  left  my  native  Italy, 
Directed  hither  by  the  noble  Rivers, 
To  ease  his  frtther's  fears,  who  ^oufl;fat  he  fell 
In   that  engagement  where  we    both    were 


His  was  a  glorious  wound,  gain*d  in  the  cause 
Of  gen'rous  friendship  :  for  a  hostile  spear, 
Aim*d  at  my  breast,  Rivers  in  his  received, 
Sav*d  my  devoted  KJfe,  and  won  my  soul. 

Ber.  So  far  I  knew;  butwhatof  Emmelinal 

Or.  Whether  her  gentle  beauties  first  allur'd 
me. 
Or  whether  peaceful  scenes  and  rural  shadea, 
Or  leisure,  or  the  want  of  other  obiects. 
Or  K^tnde,  apt  to  engender  love. 
Engaged  my  soul,  I  know  not ;  but  I  lov*d  her. 
We  were  together  always,  till  the  habit 
Grew  into'somethiuff  like  necessity. 
When  Ebmielii^  left  me  I  was  rod. 
Nor  knew  a  joy  till  Emmelba  came ; 
Her  soft  aociety  amus'd  my  mmd, 
FillM  up  mj  vacant  heart,  and  touch*d  my  soul : 
Twatf  gratitude,  Hwaa  friendahip,  Hwas  esteem, 
*rwas  reason,  'twas  persuaaion, — ^nay,  'twas 

Ber.  But  where  was  Julia  1  pove. 

Or.  Oh !  too  soon  she  came ; 

For  when  I  saw  that  wondrous  form  of  beauty, 
Istood  entranced,  like  some  astronomer. 
Who,  as  he  views  the  bright  expanse  of  heaven, 


Finds  a  new  star.    I gaz'd,  and  was  uaaone: 
Graz'd,  and  forgot  the  tender  Emmelina, 
Gaz'd,  and  foivot  the  gen'rous,  trusting  Rivers^ 
Forgot  my  faith,  my  friendship,  and  my  honour. 
jSer.  Uoes  Jtdia  Know  your  love  1 
Or.  Fmbid  it,  heaven! 

What !  think'st  thou  I  am  so  far  gone  in  guili 
As  boldly  to  avow  it  1    Bertrand,  no ; 
For  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  spacious  earth, 
I  would  not  wrong  my  friend,  or  damn  my  hon- 
our, [self. 
Ber.  Trust  me,  you  think  too  hardly  of  your^ 
Or.  Think  I  have  lodg'd  a  aecret  in  thy  breast 
On  which  my  peace,  my  fame,  mv  all  depends ; 
Long  have  I  struggled  with  the  »tal  truth. 
And  scarce  have  dar'd  to  breathe  it  to  myself: 
For,  oh  !  too  surely  the  first  downward  stq>. 
The  treacherous  path  that  leads  to  guilty  deed% 
Is  to  make  ain  familiar  to  the  thounita.    {Exit. 
Ber.  Am  I  awake  1    No  :  *tis  deloaion  all ! 
My  wildest  wishes  never  soar'd  to  this ; 
Fortune  anticipates  my  plot :  be  loves  her. 
Loves  just  whom  I  would  have  him  lov»--loves 

Julia! 
Orlando,  yes,  I'll  play  thee  at  my  will ; 
Poor  puppet !  thou  hast  trusted  to  my  hand 
The  atnngs  by  which  I'll  move  thee  to  thy  nun, 
And  make  thee  too  the  instrument  of  vengeance. 
Of  glorious  vengeance  on  the  man  I  hate.  [ExiL 

ACT  IL 
Enter  Julia  and  Emmsuna. 

Julia.  How  many  cares  perplex  the  maid  wha 
loves! 
Cares  which  the  vacant  heart  can  never  know. 
Tou  fondly  tremble  for  a  brother'a  hfe  ; 
Orlando  mourns  the  absence  of  a  friend ; 
Guildford  is  anxious  for  a  aon*a  rezkown ; 
In  my  poor  heart  your  various  terrors  meet. 
With  sdded  fears  and  fonder  apprehensiens  * 
They  all  unite  in  me,  I  fee)  for  att. 
His  life,  his  fame,  his  absence,  and  his  love ; 
For  he  may  live  to  aee  hia  native  home. 
And  he  mi^  live  to  bless  a  aister's  hopea. 
May  live  to  gratify  impatient  friendship. 
May  live  to  crown  a  father's  house  with  honev, 
May  live  to  gloiy,  yet  be  dead  to  love. 

Em.  Forbear  these  fears;  th^  wound  ov 
brother'a  honour: 
JuUa !  a  brave  man  must  be  ever  foithfnl ; 
Cowards  alone  dare  venture  to  be  false ; 
Cowards  alone  dare  injure  trusting  virtue, 
And  with  bold  perjuries  affiont  h^  heaven. 

Jt^ia.  I  know  his  faith,  and  venerate  his  vir* 
I  know  his  heart  is  tender  aa  'tis  brave ;  [tees ; 
That  all  his  father's  worth,  his  aister'a  softnesa» 
Meet  in  his  generous  bresst  ■  and  yet  I  fear^ 
Whoever  lord  like  me,  and  did  not  fear  ^ 

Enter  GuiLorosn. 

Ouild.  Where  are  my  fiienda,  my  daughter  ^ 
where  ia  Julia  t 
How  shall  I  speak  the  fbfaieia  of  my  heart « 
My  son,  my  Rivers,  wiU  this  day  retam. 

Em.  My  dearest  brother ! 

Julia.  Ha  !  my  Rivora  comes* 

Propitious  heaven ! 
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Bm,  And  yet  my  Julia  trembles. 

Jtdia.  Have  I  not  cause  ?  my  Riven  comes ! 
I  dread  to  ask,  and  yet  I  die  to  hear,  [but  how  1 
My  lord — you  know  the  terms— 

Giald.  He  comes  a  conqueror ! 

He  comes  as  Guildford's  son  should  ever  come ! 
The  battle's  o'er,  the  Eujy^lish  aims  successful, 
And  Rivers,  like  an  En^sh  warrior,  hastes 
To  la]r  his  laurels  at  the  feet  of  beauty.    [Exit, 

Julia.  My  joy  oppresses  me ! 

Em.  And  see,  Orlando ! 

How  will  the  welcome  news  transport  his  soul. 
And  raise  his  drooping  heart !  witn  caution  tell 

him. 
Lest  the  o'erwhehning  n4>ture  be  too  much 
For  his  dejected  mind. 

Enter  Oblando  and  Bibtxand. 

Julia.  My  lord  Orlando, 

Wherefore  that  troubled  air  1  no  more  you  dwell 
On  your  once  darlingtheme ;  you  speak  no  more 
The  praises  of  your  Rivers ;  is  he  chanff 'd  1 
Is  he  not  still  the  gallant  friend  you  lord. 
As  virtuous  and  as  valiant  1 

Or,  Still  the  same ; 

He  must  be  ever  virtuous,  ever  valiant 

Em.  If  Rivers  is  the  same,  then  must  I  think 
Orlando  greatly  chang'd ;  you  speak  not  of  him, 
Nor  lon^  ibr  hiis  return,  as  you  were  wont. 
How  did  you  use  to  spend  tne  hvelonff  day, 
la  telling  some  new  wonders  of  your  mend. 
Till  niffht  broke  in  upon  th'  unfinish'd  tale ; 
And  ^men  'twas  o'er,  you  would  begin  again. 
And  we  asain  would  listen  with  delist, 
With  fresh  delight,  as  if  we  had  not  heard  it ! 
Does  Rivers  less  deserve,  or  you  less  tove  1 

Or.  Have  I  not  lov'd  hun  1  vras  mv  fHendship 
When  any  praised  hit  glories  in  the  field  t   [cold 
My  raptur'd  heart  has  bounded  at  the  tale ! 
Methouflht  1  grew  illustrious  from  his  ^oiy. 
And  rich  from  his  renown ;  to  hear  him  prais'd, 
More  proud  than  if  I  had  achiev'd  his  deeds, 
And  reap'd  myself  the  harvest  of  his  fame. 
How  have  I  trembled  ibr  a  life  so  dear. 
When  his  too  ardent  soul,  despising  caution. 
Has  plung'd  him  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  war. 
As  it  in  love  with  danger. 

JuUa.  Valiant  Rivers ! 

How  does  thy  ^preataess  justify  my  love  ! 

Ber.  He's  distant  far,  so  I  may  safely  praise 
him.  {Amd4.) 

I  claim  some  merit  in  my  love  of  Rivers, 
Since  I  admire  Uie  virtues  that  eclipse  me  ; 
With  pleasure  I  survey  those  dazzlmff  heights 
My  gay,  mactive  temper  cannot  reach. 

Em.  Spoke  like  my  honest  cousin.    Then, 
Orlando, 
Since  such  the  love  you  bear  your  noble  friend, 
How  will  your  heart  sustain  the  mighty  joy 
The  news  I  tell  will  give  voul    Yes,  Orjando, 
Restrain  the  tran^rtsof  your  grateful  friend- 
ship. 
And  hear  with  moderation,  hear  me  tell  you 
TTiat  Rivers  will  return — 

Or.  Howl  when! 

Em,  Hiis  day. 

Or.  Impossible! 

Bar.       Then  all  my  schemes  are  air.  (Aside.) 


Em.    To-day  I  shall  embiace  my  valiant 
brother!  [herriffhtt 

Julia.  You  droop,  my  lord  :  did  you  not  hear 
She  told  you  that  your  Rivers  would  return. 
Would  come  to  crown  your  friendship  and  our 
hopes.  [friend  t 

Or.  He  is  most  welcome !    Is  he  not  my 
Tou  say  my  Rivers  comes.    Thy  arm,  good 
6ertrand. 
Ber.  Joy  to  us  all ;  joy  to  the  Count  Orlando ! 
Weak  man,  take  care.       (Aside  to  Orlando.) 
Em.  My  lord  1  you  are  not  welL 

Ber.  Saiprise  and  joy  oppress  him ;  I  myseU 
Partake  his  transports.     Kouse,  my  lord,  for 
JE^ni.  How  is  it  with  you  now !  [shame. 

Or.  Quite  well — 'tis  past 

Ber.  The*  wonder's  past,  and  naught  but  joy 
remains. 

Enter  Gvilmtobd  and  Rivbbs. 

CfuHd.  He's  come !  he's  here !  I  have  em- 
brac'd  my  warrior ; 
Now  take  me,  heav'n,  I  haveliv'd  long  enough. 

Julia,  My  lord,  my  Rivers ! 

Bi9.  rris  my  Julia's  self  I 

Mylife! 

Julia.  My  hero!    Do  I  then  behold  theel 

Riv.  Oh,  my  full  heart !  eipect  not  words. 

Em.  Rivers !  [my  Julia ! 

Riff.  My  sister !  what  an  hour  is  this ! 

My  own  Orlando,  too ! 

Or.  My  noble  friend ! 

Riv.  This  is  such  prodigality  of  bliss, 
I  scarce  can  think  it  real.    Honest  Bertrand, 
Your  hand;   yours,  my  Orlando,    yours,   my 
And  as  a  hand,  I  have  a  heart  for  all ;      [father ; 
Love  has  enlarg'd  it ;  from  excess  of  love 
I  am  become  more  capable  of  friendship. 
My  dearest  Julia ! 

Chiild.  She  is  thine,  my  son,         [her. 

Thou  hast  deserved  her  nobly ;  thou  hast  won 
Fulfill'd  the  terms— 

Riv.  Therefore  I  dare  not  ask  her  ■ 

I  would  n»t  claim  my  Julia  as  a  debt. 
But  take  her  as  a  gilt ;  and,  oh  I  I  swear 
It  is  the  dearest,  richest,  choicest  gift. 
The  bounty  of  indulgent  heaven  could  grant 

(GuiLDroBD  joins  their  hands.) 

Julia.  Spare  me,  my  lord.— As  yet  I  scarce 
have  seen  you. 
Confusion  stops  my  tongue — ^yet  I  will  ovm. 
If  there  be  truth  or  faith  in  woman's  vows, 
Then  you  have  still  been  present  to  this  heart 
And  not  a  thought  has  wander'd  from  its  duty 
[Exeunt  Julia  and  Emmbuka. 

Ri9.  (looking  eiter  JuUa.)  Oh,  generous  Julia! 

Or.  (aside  to  ber.)  Marit  how  much  she  lovee 
him !  [fond  sex  have  always  rea^. 

Ber.  (aside  to  Or.)  Mere  words,  which  th« 

Riv.  Forgiveme^good  Orlando,  best  of  friends! 
How  my  soul  joys  to  meet  thee  on  this  shore ! 
Thus  to  embrace  thee  in  my  much-lov'd  El|k» 
land !  [of  heroes. 

Guild.  End[and !  the  land  of  worth,  the  soil 
Where  great  Elizabeth  the  sceptre  sways. 
O'er  a  free,  glorious,  rich,  and  nappy  people  ! 
Philosophy,  not  cloister'd  up  in  schools, 
The  speculative  dream  of  iale  monks, 
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AttirM  in  attic  robe,  here  roams  at  large  ; 
Wisdom  is  wealth,  and  science  is  renown 
Here  sacred  laws  protect  the  meanest  subject, 
The  bread  that  toil  procures  fair  freedom  sweet- 
And  every  peasant  eats  his  homely  meal      [ens. 
Content'  and  free,  lord  of  his  small  domain. 

Riv.  Past  are  those  Gothic  days,  and,  thanks 
to  heav'n, 
They  are  for  ever  past,  when  English  subjects 
Were  bom  the  vassals  of  some  tyrant  lord  ! 
When  free-soul'd  men  were  basely  handed  down 
To  the  next  heir,  transmitted  with  their  lands. 
The  shameful  lesacy,  from  sire  to  son !     [bovi 

GuUd,  But  while  thy  generous  soul,  my  noble 
Justly  abhors  opj^ression,  yet  revere 
llie  plain  stem  virtues  of  our  rough  /orefathers : 
O,  never  may  the  gallant  sons  of  England 
Ldse  their  plain,  noiuily,  native  character, 
Forego  the  glonous  charter  nature  gave  them. 
Beyond  what  kings  can  give,  or  laws  bestow  ; 
Their  candour,  courage,  constancy,  and  truth ! 
[EzeurU  Guilofoeb  and  Rivers. 

Or.  Stay,  Bertrand,  stay — Oh,  pity  my  dis- 
traction! 
This  heart  was  never  made  to  hide  its  feelings ; 
I  had  near  betrayed  myself. 

Ber.  I  trembled  for  you ; 

Remember  that  the  eye  of  love  is  piercing, 
And  Emmelina  marked  you. 

Or.  lis  too  much : 

Mv  artless  nature  cannot  bear  disguise. 
Think  what  I  felt  when  unsuspecting  Rivers 
Pressed  me  with  generous  rapture  to  his  bosom, 
Profess'd  an  honest  joy,  and  called  me  friend ! 
I  felt  myself  a  traitor :  yet  I  swear, 
Yes,  by  that  Power  who  sees  the  thoughts  of 
I  swear,  I  love  the  gallant  Rivers  more      [men, 
Than  light  or  life !  I  love,  but  yet  I  fear  lum : 
I  shrunk  before  the  lustre  of  his  virtue — 
I  felt  as  I  had  wrong'd  him — ^felt  abashed. 
I  cannot  bear  this  conflict  in  my  soul, 
And  therefore  have  resolved — 

Ber.  Onwhatt 

Or.  TfPAf. 

Ber.  To  fly  from  Jidia  1 

Or.  Yes,  to  fly  from  aH, 

From  every  thing  I  love ;  to  fly  from  Rivers, 
From  Emmelina,  from  myself,  from  thee : 
From  Julia  1  no — that  were  impossible, 
For  I  shall  bear  her  image  in  my  soul ; 
It  is  a  part  of  me,  the  dearest  part ; 
So  closely  interwoven  with  my  being. 
That  I  can  never  lose  the  dear  remembranee, 
Till  I  am  robb'd  of  life  and  her  togetib«r. 

Ber.  *Ti8  cowardice  to  fly. 

Or.  lis  deaih  to  stay. 

Ber.  Where  would  you  go  1    How  lost  in 
thought  he  stands !  {Aside.) 

A  vulgar  villain  now  would  use  persuasion, 
And  by  his  veiy  earnestness  betray 
The  thing  he  meant  to  hide ;  111  coolly  wait, 
Till  the  occasion  shows  me  how  to  act. 
Then  turn  it  to  my  purpose.    Ho !  Orlando  ! 
Where  would  you  go  1 

Or.  To  solitude,  to  hopeless  batiishment ! 
Yes,  I  will  shroud  my  youth  in  those  dark  ceUs 
Where  disi^ypointment  steals  devotion*8  name, 
To  cheat  tlus  wretched  votaiy  into  ruin ; 


There  will  I  live  in  love  vrith  misery ; 
Ne'er  shall  the  sight  of  mirth  profane  n^  gnst^ 
The  sound  of  joy  shall  never  charm  my  ear. 
Nor  music  reach  it,  save  when  the  slow  beU 
Wakes  the  dull  brotherhood  to  lifeless  praya 
Then,  when  the  slow-retreating  world  recedea. 
When  warm  desires  are  cold,  and  passion  dead 
And  all  things  but  my  Julia  are  forgotten, 
One  thought  of  her  shall  fire  my  languid  sod. 
Chase  the  faint  orison,  and  feed  despair. 

Ber.  What !  with  monastic,  lazy  drones  retiie. 
And  chant  cold  hynms  with  holy  hypocrites  ! 
First  perish  aU  the  sex  !  forbid  it,  manhood ! 
Where  is  your  nobler  self  1  for  shame,  Orlando , 
Renounce  this  superstitious,  whining  weakness. 
Or  I  shall  blush  to  think  I  caSTd  you  friend. 

Or.  What  can  Idol  [riage 

Ber.  {after  a  pause.)  Beg  she*ll  defer  the  mar 
But  for  one  single  day ;  do  this,  and  leave 
The  rest  to  me :  she  riiall  be  thine. 

Or.  How  sayat  thou! 

What,  wrong  her  virtue  1 

Ber.  Still  thiscant  of  virtue ! 

This  pomp  of  words,  this  phrase  vrithout  t 

meaning! 
I  grant  that  honour's  something,  manly  honour ; 
Pd  fight,  Pd  bom,  Pd  Meed,  Pd  die  for  honour ; 
But  what's  this  virtue  1 

Or.  Ask  you  what  it  is  t 

Why,  'tis  what  libertines  themselves  adore ; 
'Tis  that  which  wakens  love  and  kindles  laptara, 
Beyond  the  rosy  lip  or  starry  eye. 
Virtue !  'tis  that  which  gives  a  secret  ioree 
To  common  charms ;  but  to  true  loveliness 
Lends  colouring  celestial.    Such  its  power. 
That  she  who  ministers  to  guilty  pleasfores. 
Assumes  its  semblance  when  she  aioat  would 
Virtue  !  'tis  that  ethereal  energy  [plaase. 

Which  gives  to  body  spirit,  soul  to  beauty.  [JSztl. 

Ber.  Curse  on  his  principles !    Yet  I  shaS 
shake  them ; 
Yes,  I  wUl  bend  his  spirit  to  my  will, 
Now,  while  'tis  warm  with  pasaioii,  and  will  taka 
Whaler  mould  my  formmg  hand  will  give  it. 
Tis  w(»thy  of  my  geniua !    Then  I  love 
This  Emmelina :  true,  she  lores  not  me, 
But,  should  youn^  Riven  die,  his  father's  lindi 
Would  then  be  mine — is  Rivers,  then,  immortal  t 
Come— Guildford's  lands,  and  his  proud  daugh- 
ter's hand,  [genras! 
Ars  worth  some  thought.    Aid  me,  ye  spurs  to 
Love,  mioehief,  poverty,  rsvencm,  uid  envy ! 

^XU  B^TBaifBu 

Efaer  Emmelina  and  Rivkrs,  talking. 

Em.  Yet  do  nol  blams  Orlando,  good  my 
Iwother;  ftev'd; 

He's  still  the  same,  that  brave  frank  he«rt  yo« 
Only  his  temper's  chang'd,  he  is  grown  sad ; 
But  that's  no  fault,  I  o^  am  to  Usmo ; 
Fond,  foohsh  heart,  to  give  itself  away 
To  one  who  gave  me  nothing  in  return ! 
Bh.  How^s  this!   my  froher  said  Orlandi 

lov'd  thee. 
£fR.  Indeed  I  thought  so;  he  was  kinder  oose; 
Nay,  still  he  loves,  or  my  poor  heart  deceives  ns 
Riv.  If  he  has  wrong'd  thee !  yet  I  know  ko 
could  not; 
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His  gallant  soul  is  all  made  up  of  Tirtues, 
And  I  'would  rather  doubt  myself  than  hun. 
Yet  tell  me  all  the  story  of  your  loves, 
And  let  a  brother's  fondness  sooth  thy  cares. 

Em,  When  to  this  castle  first  Orlajido  came, 
A  welcome  ffuest  to  all,  to  me  most  welcome ; 
Yes,  spite  ofmaiden  shame  and  burning  blushes, 
Let  me  confess  he  was  most  welcome  to  me ! 
At  first  my  foolish  heart  so  much  deceiv'd  me, 
I  thouffht  I  loT'd  him  for  my  brother's  sake ; 
But  when  I  closely  searched  this  bosom  traitor, 
I  found,  alas !  I  loy*d  him  for  liis  own. 

Riv.  Blush  not  to  own  it ;  'twasaweU-plac*d 
I  glory  in  the  merit  of  my  fnend,  [flame ! 

And  love  my  sister  more  for  loving  him. 

Em.  Hetalk'dofyou;  I  listen'!  with  delight. 
And  fancied  'twas  the  subject  only  cbarm'd  me ; 
But  when  Orlando  chose  another  theme, 
Forflive  me,  Rivers,  but  I  listen'd  still 
Witik  undiminish'd  joy — he  talk'd  of  love. 
Nor  was  that  Uieme  less  ffrateful  than  the  former. 
I  seem'd  the  very  idol  of  his  soul ; 
Rivers,  he  said,  would  thank  me  for  the  fiiend- 
I  bore  to  his  Orlando  ;  I  believ'd  him.       [ship 
Julia  was  absent  then-— but  what  of  Julia  t 

Riv.  Ay,  what  of  her  indeed  1  why  nam'd 
you  Julia! 
You  could  not  surely  think  1  no,  that  were  wild. 
Why  did  you  mention  Julia  1 

Em.  {confusedly.)  Nay,  'twas  nothing, 

Twas  acciaent,  nor  had  my  words  a  meaning ; 
If  I  did  name  her — 'twas  to  note  the  time- 
To  mark  the  period  of  Orlando's  coldness. 
The  circumstance  was  casual,  and  but  meant 
To  date  the  change ;  it  aim'd  at  nothing  farther. 

Riv.  {agitaied.)  *Tis  very  like — no  more— 
I'm  satisfied- 
Yon  talk  as  I  had  doubts :  what  doubts  have  1 1 
Why  do  you  labour  to  destroy  suspicions 
Which  never  had  a  birth  1    ts  she  not  nune  1 
Mine  by  &e  fondest  ties  of  dear  affection  ?— 
But  did  Orlando  change  at  her  return  1 
Did  he  grow  cold  ?    It  could  not  be  for  that ; 
You  may  nAstake.  And  yet  you  said  'twas  then : 
Was  it  ffedsely  then  1    I  only  ask 
For  the  fond  love  I  bear  my  dearest  sister. 

Em.  Twas  as  I  said.  [melina . 

Riv.  (recovering  himself.)  He  loves  thee,  £m- 
These  storts  of  passion,  this  unquiet  temper, 
Betray  how  much  he  loves  thee :  yes,  my  sister, 
He  fesrs  to  lose  thee,  fears  his  iathev's  will 
May  dash  his  rising  hooea,  nor  give  thee  to  him. 

Em.  Oh,  flatterer  f  thus  to  sooth  my  easy 
With  tales  of  possible,  unlikely  bliss !     [nature 
Because  it  may  be  true,  mycredulous  heart 
Whispers  it  is,  and  fondly  loves  to  cherish 
The  feeble  glimmering  of  a  sickly  hope.      (age 

Riv.  This  precious  moment,  worth  a  tedious 
Of  vulgar  time,  I've  stol'n  firom  love  and  Julia ; 
She  waits  my  coming,  and  a  longer  stay 
Were  treason  to  her  beauty  and  my  love. 
Doubts  vanish,    fears    recede,    and   fondness 
triun^hs.  lExsmU. 

ACT  m. 

ScBHB— il  Garden. 

EwL  Why  do  my  feet  unbidden  seek  this 
grovel 


Why  do  I  trace  his  steps  t  I  thought  him  \ere 
This  is  his  hour  of  walking,  and  uese  shades 
His  daily  haunt :  oft  have  they  heard  his  vows  * 
Ah !  fatal  vows,  which  stole  my  peace  away  ! 
But  now  he  shuns  my  presence :  yet  who  knows, 
He  may  not  be  ungrateful,  but  unhappy^ 
Yes,  he  will  come  to  clear  his  past  offences, 
WiUi  such  i>revailing  eloquence  will  plead, 
So  mourn  his  former  fgiults,  so  blame  his  cold- 
ness,' 
And  by  ten  thousand  graceful  ways  repair  them. 
That  I  shall  think  I  never  was  offended. 
He  comes,  and  every  doubt's  at  once  dispell'd : 
'Twas  fimcy  all ;  he  never  meant  to  wrong  me. 

Enter  Oblando.    ' 

Or.  Why  at  this  hour  of  universal  joy,  [ture, 
When  every  heart  beats  high  with  grateful  rap- 
And  pleasure  dances  her  enchanting  round  ; 
O,  tell  me  whj,  at  this  auspicious  hour, 
You  quit  the  joyful  circle  of  your  friends  : 
Rob  social  pleasure  of  its  sweeteiJt  charm, 
And  leave  a  void  e'en  in  the  happiest  hearts, 
An  aching  void  which  only  you  can  fill  1 
Why  do  you  seek  these  unfrequented  shades  t 
Why  court  these  gloomy  haunts,  unfit  for  beauty, 
But  made  for  meditation  and  misfortune  1 

Em.  I  might  retort  the  charge,  my  lord  Or- 
lando! 
I  might  inauire  how  the  knr'd  friend  of  Rivera, 
Whom  he  nas  held  deep-rooted  in  his  heart 
Beyond  a  brother's  deamess,  sav'd  his  life, 
And  cherish'd  it  when  sav'd  beyond  his  own ; — 
I  might  inquire,  why,  when  this  Rivers  comes, 
After  long  tedious  months  of  expectation. 
Alive,  victorious,  and  as  firm  in  friendship 
As  fondness  could  have  wish'd,  or  fancy  feign'd  • 
I  might  inquire  why  thus  OrUindo  shuns  him — 
Wh^  thus  he  courta  this  melancholy  gloom, 
As  if  he  were  at  variance  with  delight. 
And  scom'd  to  mingle  in  the  general  joy  t 

Or.  Oh,  my  fair  mooitress !    I  have  deserv'd 
Your  gentle  censure.    Henceforth  Til  be  gay. 

Em.  Ji^  complains  too  of  you.  ^ 

Or.  Ah  !  does  Julia  t 

If  Julia  chides  me,  I  have  err'd  indeed : 
For  harshness  is  a  stranser  to  her  nature,  [fore  1 
But  why  does  she  comj^ain  1  0,  tell  me  where- 
That  I  may  soon  repair  the  unwilling  crime, 
And  prove  my  heart  at  least  ne'er  meant  to 

Em.  Why  so  alarm'd !  [wronff  her. 

Or.  Alaim'd ! 

Bm.  Indeed,  you  seem'd  so. 

Or.  Sure  you  mistako.    Alarm'd !  oh  no,  I 
was  not; 
There  was  no  cause— I  could  not  be  alarm'd 
Upon  so  sliji^t  a  ground.    Something  you  said. 
But  what,  1  know  not,  of  your  friend. 

Em.  Of  Julia  1 

Or,  That  Julia  was  displeas'd — was  it  not  so  ^ 
'Twas  that,  or  something  like  it. 

£fii.  She  complains 

That  you  avoid  her. 

Or.  How !  that  I  avoid  her  ^ 

Did  Julia  say  so  1  ah .'  you  had  forgot — 
It  could  not  be. 

Em.  Whr  ve  yon  terrifiedl 

Or.  •  Na 
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Not  terrified — I  am  not — but  were  thoee    [i^g ; 
Her  very  wordsj  you  might  mistike  her  mean- 
Did  Julia  say  Orlaiido  shumi'd  her  presence  t 
Oh !  did  ^e,  could  she  say  so  t 

Em.  If  she  did, 

Why  tlis  disorder  1  there's  no  cause. 

Or,  No  cause! 

Oh }  there's  a  cause  of  dearer  worth  than  em- 
pire! 
Quick  let  me  fly,  and  find  the  fair  upbraider ; 
Tell  her  she  wrongs  me,  tell  her  I  would  die 
Rather  than  meet  her  anger.  (EmiKLiNA/atit^.) 

Ah,  she  famts ! 
What  have  I  said  1  curse  my  imprudent  tongue  I 
Look  up,  sweet  innocence !  my  Emmelina— 
My  gentle  friend,  awake !  look  up,  fair  creature ! 
Tis  your  Orlando  calls. 

Em.  Orlando's  voice ! 

Methought  he  talked  of  love — ^nay,  do  not  mock 
My  heart  is  but  a  weak,  a  very  weak  one  !  [me ; 
I  am  not  well — perhaps  IVe  been  to  blame. 
Spare  my  distress ;  the  error  has  been  mine. 

[Exit  Emmklina. 

Or,  So  then,  all's  oyer;   I've  betrayed  my 
secret. 
And  stuck  a  poison'd  dagger  to  her  heart. 
Her  innocent  heart.  Why,  what  a  wreteh  am  I ! 
Ruin  approaches— shall  I  tamely  meet  it. 
And  diuW  with  destruction  till  it  blast  me  1 
No,  I  will  fly  thee,  Julia,  fly  for  eyer. 
Ah,  fly  !  what  then  becomes  of  Emmelinat 
Shall  I  abandon  her  1  it  must  be  so ; 
Better  escape  with  this  poor  wreck  of  honour 
Than  hazard  all  by  staying.    Riyers  here  1 

Enter  RiysBS. 

Riv.  The  same.    My  other  self!  mr  own 
Orlando! 
I  came  to  seek  thee  { 'twas  in  thy  kind  bosom, 
My  suflfering  soul  reposed  its  secret  cares, 
When  doubts  and  difficulties  stood  before  me : 
And  now,  now  when  my  prosperous  fortune 

shines, 
And  gilds  the  smiling  hour  with  her  bright  beams, 
Shall  I  become  a  niggard  of  my  bliss. 
Defraud  thee  of  thy  portion  of  my  joys,  [them  t 
And  rob  thee  of  thy  well-eam'd  claim  to  share 

Or.  That  I  haye  eyer  loy'd  thee,  witness 
Heaven !  [sing 

That  I  have  thought  thy  friendship  the  best  bles- 
Hiat  mark*d  the  fortune  of  my  happier  days, 
I  here  attest  the  sovereign  Jud^e  of  hearts ! 
Then  think,  O  think  what  anguish  I  endure. 
When  I  declare,  in  bitterness  of  spirit. 
That  we  must  part 

Riv.  What  does  Orlando  meant 

Or,  That  I  most  leave  the*.  Rivers ;  must 
Thy  lov'd  society.  [renounce 

kiv.  Thou  hast  been  injur'd ; 

Thy  merit  has  been  slighted :  sure,' my  father, 
Who  knew  how  dear  I  held  thee,  would  not 
wrong  thee. 

Or.  He  is  Si  goodness ;  no— there  is  a  cause-^ 
Seek  not  to  know  it. 

Riv.  Now,  by  holy  friendship ! 

I  swear  thou  shalt  not  leave  me ;  what,  just  now. 
When  I  have  safely  pass'd  so  many  perjls, 
Cscap'd  so  many  deatlis,  retum'd  once  more 


To  the  kind  arms  of  long  desiring  friendship , 

Just  now,  when  I  e^>ected  such  a  welcome. 

As  happy  souls  in  paradise  bestow 

Upon  a  new  inhabitant,  who  comes 

TV>  taste  their  blessedness,  you  coldly  tell  me 

You  will  depart :  it  must  not  be,  Orlando. 

Or.  It  must,  it  must. 

Riv.        Ah,  must !  then  tell  me  wherefore^ 

Or.  I  would  not  dim  thy  dawn  of  happiness. 
Nor  shade  the  brighter  beams  of  thy  good  fortune 
With  the  dark  suuen  cloud  that  hangs  o'er  mine 

Riv.  Is  this  the  heart  of  him  I  call'd  m} 
friend. 
Full  of  the  graceful  weakness  of  affection  1 
How  have  I  Known  it  bend  at  my  request ! 
How  lose  the  power  of  obstinate  resistance. 
Because  his  fhend  entreated !    This  Orlando ! 
How  is  he  chang'd  ! 

Or.  Alas,  how  chang'd,  indeed ! 

How  dead  to  eyery  relish  of  delight ! 
How  chang'd  in  all  but  in  his  love  for  thee ! 
Yet  think  not  that  my  nature  is  srown  harder. 
That  I  have  lost  that  ductile,  yielding  heart ; 
Rivers,  I  have  not — oh !  'tis  still  too  soft ; 
E'en  now  it  melts,  it  bleeds  in  tenderness — 
Farewell !  I  dare  not  trust  myselP— 4arewell ! 

Riv   Then  thou  resolv'st  to  go  1 

Or.  This  very  day! 

Riv.  What  do  I  heart  To-day !  It  must  not 
This  is  the  day  that  makes  my  Julia  mine,     [be 

Or,  Wed  her  to-day  t 

Riv  This  day  unites  me  to  hei ; 

Then  stay  at  least  till  thou  behold'st  her  mine. 

Or.  Impossible !  another  day  were  ruin. 

Riv.  Then  let  me  fly  to  Julia,  and  conjure  her 
To  Uess  me  with  her  hand  this  hour — this 

Or.  Oh !  no,  no,  no !  [moment, 

Riv.  I  will :  in  such  a  cause 

Surely  she  will  forego  the  rigid  forms 
Of  cold  decorum ;  then,  my  best  Orlando ! 
I  shall  receive  my  Julia  from  thy  hand ; 
The  blessing  will  be  doubled !    I  shall  owe 
The  precious  ffift  of  love  to  sacred  fHendsfaip ! 

Or,  Canst  tnon  bear  this,  my  heAtt 

JRto.  Then,  my  Orlando, 

Since  thy  unkind  reserve  denies  nw  heart 
Its  partnership  in  this  thjr  hoard  of'^sorrows, 
I  wiU  not  press  to  know  it ;  thou  shalt  go 
Soon  as  the  holy  priest  has  made  us  one : 
For,  oh !  'twill  sooth  thee  in  the  hour  of  parting, 
To  know  I'm  in  possession  of  my  love, 
To  think  Pm  blest  with  Julia,  to  reflect 
Thou  gav'st  her  to  my  arms,  my  bride !  my  wife ! 

Or.  Ah !  my  brain  turns ! 

Riv,  *TU  as  I  diought ;  I'll  try  him. 

Now  answer  me,  Oriando,  and  with  truth  ; 
Hide  nothing  firom  thy  friend— dost  thou  not 

level  [heart 

Or.  Ha !  how !  I  am  betray'd !  he  reads  my 
Riv.  Hast  thou,  with  all  ttiat  tenderness  of 

soul. 
From  love's  infection  kept  thy  yielding  heart  t 
Say,  couldst  thou  bask  in  all  tne  blaze  of  beauty. 
And  never  feel  its  warmth  t — ^Impossible !« 
Oh !  I  shall  probe  thy  soul,  till  thou  confess 
The  conqu'nnff  fair  one's  name— but  why  con- 
Come.  c?3Ti,  I  know  full  well—  [fess  ^ 
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Or.  Ha !  dost  thou  know  1 

And  knowing,  dost  thou  suffer  me  to  live  % 
And  dost  thou  know  my  guilt,  and  call  me  friend  \ 
He  mocks  but  to  destroy  me  ! 

Bin,  Come,  no  more : 

LoTe  is  a  proud,  an  arbitranr  god, 
And  will  not  choose  as  rigid  fathers  bid ; 
I  know  that  thine  has  destin'd  for  thy  bride 
A  Tuscan  maid ;  but  hearts  disdain  all  force. 

Or,  How's  this  1  what,  dost  thou  justify  my 
passion  1 

Riv.  Applaud  it — glory  in  it — ^will  assist  it. 
She  is  so  fair,  so  worthy  to  be  loT*d, 
That  I  should  be  Uiy  rival,  were  not  she 
My  sister. 

Or,  How! 

Bit.  She  is  another  Julia. 

Or,  I  stood  upon  a  fearful  precipice — 
Pm  ffiddy  still — oh,  yes  !    I  understand  thee — 
Thy  beauteous  sister !  what  a  wretch  Pye  been ! 
Oh,  Rivers !  too  much  soilness  has  undone  me. 
Yet  I  will  never  wronff  the  maid  I  love. 
Nor  injure  thee ;  first  let  Orlando  perish ! 

Rio,  Be  more  explicit. 

Or,  For  the  present  spare  me. 

Think  not  too  hardly  of  me,  noble  Rivers ! 
I  am  a  man,  and  full  of  human  frailties  ; 
But  hate  like  hell  the  crime  which  tempts  me  on. 
When  I  am  ready  to  depart  PU  see  thee, 
Clear  all  my  looff  accounts  of  love  and  honour. 
Remove  thy  doimts,  embrace  thee,  and  expire. 
[JS^  Oblando. 

Mamt  RiviRs. 

Rxo,  It  must  be  so—to  what  excess  he  loves 

her! 
Yet  wherefore  not  demand  her  t  for  his  birth 
May  claim  alliance  vrith  the  proudest  fortune. 
Sure  there's  tome  hidden  cause— peifasps— ah, 

no!  [su^fttcion; 

Turn  from  that  thought,  mj  soul !  twas  vile 
And  I  could  hate  the  heart  which  but  oonoeiv'd  it. 
*Tis  tme  their  iaiths  are  diffarent — then  his 

iather. 
Austere  and  rigid,  dooms  him  to  another. 
That  must  not  oeH--these  bars  shall  be  remov'd ; 
PU  serve  him  with  my  life^  nor  taste  of  bliss 
Tin  I  have  soufi^t  to  bless  the  friend  I  love. 
^  lExU, 

Rc-enier  Oblando. 

Or.  Wed  her  to-diy  t  wed  her  perhaps  this 

hourl 
Hasten  the  rites  for  m«  f  I  give  her  to  him  1 
/  stand  a  tame  spectator  of  their  bliss  1 
I  live  a  patient  witness  of  their  joy  1      [blood. 
First  let  this  dagger   drink  my  heart's  vrarm 
(  Tukes  a  dagger ^m  his  bosomt  then  sees  Julia.  ) 
The  sorceress  comes !  oh,  there's  a  charm  about 

her  [live. 

Which  holds  my  hand,  and  makes  me  wish  to 
I  shudder  at  her  sight !  open,  thou  earth. 
And  save  me  from  the  peril  of  her  charms  ! 

{Puts  up  the  dagger.) 

EfUer  JvuA, 

JuUa,  Metfuraght  I  heard  the  ciy  of  one  in 

Vol.  I. 


From  hence  it  came ;  ah,  me  !  my  lord  Orlando ! 
What  means  that  sifh  t  that  agonizing  voice ! 
Those  eroans  which  rend  your  heart  1  those 

frantic  looks  1 
Indeed  I'm  terrified.    What  would  you  do  1 

Or.  (furiously.)  '  Die! 

Julia.  Talk  you  of  death  1  renounce  the  fatal 
Live  for  my  sake,  Orlando.  [thought ; 

Or,  For  thy  sake  1 

That  were  indeed  a  cause  to  live  for  a^es. 
Would  nature  but  extend  the  narrow  hmits 
Of  human  life  so  far. 

Julia,  And  for  the  sake 

Of  Rivers ;  live  for  both ;  he  sends  me  here 
To  beg  you  would  delay  your  purpos'd  parting ; 
His  happiness,  he  swears,  if  you  are  absent. 
Will  be  but  half  complete. 

Or,  Isit  to-filghtl 

This  marriage,  Julia,  did  you  say  to-night  ^ 

JuUa.  It  IS,  and  yet  you  leave  us. 

Or,  No.— I'Ustay. 

Since  you  command,  stay  and  expire  before  yon. 

Julta,  What meanyou  1 

Or,  That  PU  perish  at  the  feet 

Of— Rivers. 

JuUa,  Tell  your  sorrows  to  my  lord ; 

Upon  his  faithful  breast  repose  the  weight 
That  presses  you  to  earth, 

Or,  Tell  Aim;  T^RiversI 

Is  he  not  yours  1   Does  not  the  priest  now  wait 
To  make  you  one !  Then  do  not  mock  me  thus : 
What  leisure  can  a  happy  bridegroom  find 
To  thmk  upon  so  lost  a  wretch  as  I  ami 
You  hate  me,  Julia. 

Julia,  Hate  you !  how  you  wrong  me  t 

live  to  partako  our  joy. 

Or.  Hope  you  for  joy  1 

JuUa.  Have  I  not  cause!    Am  I  not  lov'd 
by  Rivers  1 
Rivers,  the  best,  the  bravest  of  his  sex  ! 
Whose  valour  fabled  heroes  ne'er  surpass'd. 
Whose  virtues  teach  the  young  and  charm  the 
Whose  graces  are  the  wonder  of  our  sex,  [old ; 
And  envy  of  his  own. 

Or»  Enough!  enough! 

O  spare  this  prodigahty  of  praise. 
But,  Julia,  if  you  would  not  here  behold  me 
Stretch'd  at  your  feet  a  lifeless  bloody  corpse, 
Promise  what  I  shall  now  request. 

JuUa.  What  is  iti 

Or,  That  till  to-morrow's  sun,  I  ask  no  longer. 
You  will  defer  this  marriage. 

Jtdia.  Ah !  defer  it ! 

Impossible ;  what  would  my  Rivers  think  t 

Or.  No  matter  what ;  'tis  for  his  sake  I  ask  it : 
His  peace,  his  happiness,  perhaps  his  life 
Depends  on  what  I  ask. 

Julia.  His  life  !  the  h'fe  of  Rivers ! 

Some  dreadful  thought  seems  lab'ring  in  you) 
Exnlain  this  horrid  mystery.  [breast : 

Or.  I  dare  not 

If  you  comply,  before  to-morrow's  dawn, 
All  win  be  wen,  the  danger  past :  theA  finish 
These — hmy  nuptials  :  but  if  you  refuse, 
T^mnble  for  nim  you  love ;  the  altar's  self 
Wni  be  no  safeguard  from  a  madman's  rage. 

JuUa.  What  ra^l  what  madman  1  what  re- 
morseless viUainT 
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OrUiidi>-'wiU  noi  yoa  protect  your  friend  1 
Think  how  he  loves  you-— he  woald  die  for  yc 
Then  save  him,  on  my  kneee  I  beg  you  save 
him —  {Kneels.) 

Oh !  guard  my  Rivers  from  this  bloody  foe. 

Or.  Dearer  than  life  I  love  him — ask  do  more, 
But  promise  in  the  awful  hce  of  heaven. 
To  do  what  I  request— and  promise  further, 
Not  to  disclose  the  cause. 

Julia.  Oh,  save  him !  save  him ! 

Or.  Tis  to  preserve  him  that  I  askit :  promise. 
Or  see  me  frJl  before  you. 

(He  draws  the  dagger^  she  stUl  huelmg.) 

Julia.  f  do  promise. 

Hide,  hide  that  deadly  weapon — ^I  do  promise. 

(Rises,) 
How  wild  you  look !  vou  tremble  more  than  I. 
Ill  call  my  Rivers  hither. 

Or»  Not  for  worlds. 

If  you  have  mercy  hn  your  nature,  Julia, 
Retire.    Oh,  leave  me  quickly  to  myself; 
Do  not  e^MMe  me  to  the  strong  ten4>tation 
Which  now  assaults  me. — ^Yet  you  are  not  gone. 

Julia.  Be  more  composed ;  I  leave  jou  with 

regret.  [its  seat ! 

{As  she  goes  ouL)  His  noble  mind  is  shi^Len  from 

What  may  these  tran^rts  mean  1  heav*n  guard 

my  Rivers ! 

Am  Jvlia  goes  imt^  enUr  Birtbaitd  ;  he  speaks 


Ber.  Why,  this  is  well ;  this  has  a  frice ;  she 
weeps. 
He  seems  disorder'd. — ^Now,  to  learn  the  cause. 
And  then  make  use  of  what  I  hear  by  chance, 
As  of  a  thing  I  knew.    {He  listens.) 

Or.  {after  a  pause.)    And  is  she  gone  1 
Her  partmg  words  sh^t  fire  into  my  soul ; 
Did  she  not  say  she  left  me  with  regret  1 
Her  look  was  tender,  and  the  startins  tear 
Fill'd  her  bright  eye ;  she  left  me  with  regret- 
She  ownM  it  too. 

Ber,  TVin  do. 

(  Comes  forward. )  What  have  you  done  1 

The  charming  Jidia  is  dissolved  in  wo  ; 
Her  radiant  eyes  are  quenched  in  floods  of  tears ; 
For  you  they  fall ;  her  blushes  have  confess*d  it. 

Or.  For  me  1   what  sayst  thou  1  Julia  weep 
for  me ! 
Yet  she  is  sentle,  and  she  would  have  wept 
For  thee  ;  for  any  who  but  seemed  unhappy. 

Ber.  Ungrateful ! 

Or.  How! 

Ber.  Not  by  her  tears,  I  judge, 

But  by  her  words,  not  meant  for  me  to  hear. 

Or,  What  did  she  say!    What  didst  thou 
hear,  good  Bertraod  t 
Speak — Pm  on  fire. 

Ber,  It  is  not  safe  to  tell  you. 

Farewell !  I  would  not  injure  Rivers. 

Or.  Stay, 

Or  tell  me  all,  or  I  renounce  thy  friendshm. 

Ber.  That  threat  unlocks  my  tongue ;  Imuat 

not  lose  thee. 

Sweet  Julia  wept,  cla^M  her  frur  hands,  and 

Why  was  I  left  a  legacy  to  Rivers,  [cried, 

Robb  1  of  the  power  of  choice  1    Seeing  me 

she  started. 


Would  have  recaU'd  her  words,  bfaish*d,  and 
retired.  {mj  rain. 

Or.  No  OKiTe ;  tliou  shalt  not  tempt  cte  to 
Deny  vrhat  thou  hast  said,  deny  it  quickly. 
Ere  I  am  quite  undone ;  for,  oh  !  I  fed 
Retreating  virtue  touches  its  last  post. 
And  my  lost  soul  now  verges  on  destructioii. 
Bertrand !  she  promised  to  defer  the  marriage. 

Ber.  Then  my  point's  gainM ;  that  will  make 
Rivers  jealous.  {Aside ) 

She  loves  you. 

Or.  No ;  and  even  if  she  did 

I  have  DO  hope. 

Ber.  To«  are  too  scn^kras. 

Be  bold,  and  be  successful ;  sure  of  this. 
There  is  no  crime  a  woman  sooner  pardons 
Than  that  of  which  her  beautf  is  the  cause. 

Or.  Shall  I  defraud  my  friend!  he  bled  to 
gain  her ! 
What !  rob  the  dear  preserver  of  mj  life 
Of  all  that  makes  the  happiness  of  ms! 
And  yet  her  beauty  might  excuse  a  falsehood , 
Nay,  afanost  sanctify  a  perjury. 
Perdition's  in  that  thought — ^'twas  bom  in  helL 
My  soul  is  up  in  arms,  my  reason's  lost. 
And  love,  and  rage,  and  jealousy,  and  honour, 
Pull  my  divided  heart,  and  tear  my  souL  {Exit. 

Maaet  BimrmAND. 

Ber,  Rave  on,  and  beat   thy  vrings ;   poor 
bird!  thou'rt lim'd, 
And  vain  will  be  thy  strobiles  to  get  loose. 
How  much  your  veiT  honest  men  lack  prvieiMt  / 
Thouflfa  all  the  nobler  virtues  fill  one  scale, 
Yet  pmce  but  indiacfstion  in  the  other, 
In  wcnldly  business,  and  the  ways  of  men. 
That  sinale  feUy  weiflhs  the  baUnee  down. 
While  aU  the  asoendmg  viitoes  kick  the  be 
Here's  this  Orlando  now,  of  rareat  parts. 
Honest,  heroic,  generous,  frank,  and  kind. 
As  ineinerieiice  of  tfaewoiidcan  make  him; 
Yet  shall  this  single  weaknew,  this  imprudenet. 
Pull  down  unhearo-of  plaguee  upon  hie  head. 


And  snare  his  heedless  soul  beyond  fedenption ; 
While  ddl,  imiaelii^  hearts,  and  freaen  ^piiita, 
Sordidly  safe,  ascure  because  unteo^pted. 
Lookup,  and  wonder  at  the  generous  crime 
They  wanted  wit  to  frame,  and  sopls  to  dare. 

ACT  17. 

Somm^^An  J^^artmcMt. 

Em,  How  many  wifs  there  are  of  bei^ 
wretched! 
The  avenues  to  happiness  how  few  ? 
When  will  this  bu^,  fluttering  heart  be  still! 
When  will  it  cease  to  feel  and  beat  no  OMrat 
E'en  now  it  shudders  with  a  dire  presi^ 
Of  something  terrible  it  fears  to  know. 
Ent'ring,  I  saw  my  venerUile  fiither 
In  earnest  conference  with  the  Count  Orlande; 
Shame  and  confusion  fill'd  Oriando's  eye. 
While  stem  resentment  fir'd  my  father's  cheeL 
And  look,  he  comes,  with  terror  on  his  brow ! 
But,  O !  he  sees  me,  sees  his  clild ;  and  now 
The  terror  of  his  look  is  loot  in  lor*. 
In  fond,  paternal  love. 
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Enter  GmLBroBV. 

Guild,  Come  to  my  arms, 

And  there  conceal  that  penetratinff  eye, 
Lett  it  shonld  read  what  I  would  hide  for  efer, 
Would  hide  from  all,  but  moat  would  hide  from 

thee — 
Thy  father*8  grief,  his  ahame,  hia  rage,  hie  teara. 

Em.  Teara!  heaven  and  earth!  aee  if  he 
doea  not  weep  I  [my  eyea 

Guild.  He  who  haa  drawn  thia  sorrow  firom 
Shall  pay  me  back  again  in  teara  of  blood. 
*TiB  for  thy  aake  I  weep. 

Em,  Ah,  weep  for  me ! 

Hear,  heaTen,  and  judge ;  hear,  heaven,  and 
If  any  crime  of  mine —  [puniah  me ! 

Guild.  Tliou  art  all  innocence ; 

Just  what  a  parent's  fondest  wish  would  frame ; 
No  fault  of  thine  e'er  stain'd  thy  father's  cheek ; 
For  if  I  blush'd,  it  waa  to  hear  thy  virtues, 
And  think  that  thou  wast  mine :  and  if  I  wept, 
It  waa  from  joy  and  gratitude  to  heaven, 
That  made  me  father  of  a  child  like  thee. 
Orlando— 

Em.  Whatofhimi 

Guild.  I  cannot  tell  thee ; 

An  honest  shame,  a  virtuous  pride  forbids. 

Em.  Oh,  speak!  [father  1 

Guild.  Canst  thou  not  guess,  and  spare  thy 

Em.  'Tis  possible  I  can-— and  yet  I  will  not : 
Tell  me  the  worst  while  I  have  sense  to  hear. 
Thou  wilt  not  speak — nay,  never  turn  away ; 
Dost  thou  not  know  that  fear  is  worse  than  grief  t 
There  may  be  bounds  to  grief,  fear  knows  no 

bounds; 
In  grief  we  know  the  worst  of  what  we  feel, 
But  who  can  tell  the  end  of  what  we  fear  t 
Grief  mourns  some  sorrow  palpable  and  known, 
But  fear  runs  wild  with  horrible  conjecture. 

Guild.  Then  hear  the  worst,  and  arm  thy  soul 
to  bear  it 
My  child !— he  ha»— Orlando  haa  refba'd  thee. 

Em.  {after  a  long  pause.)  'Tis  well— 'tis  very 
well-— 'tis  as  it  should  be.  [wo, 

Guild.  Oh,  there's  an  eloquence  in  that  mute 
Which  mocka  all  language.    Speak,  relieve  thy 

heart, 
Thy  bursting  heart ;  thy  father  cannot  bear  it. 
Am  I  a  man!  no  more  of  this,  fond  eyes ! 
I  am  grown  weaker  than  a  chidden  infant, 
While  not  a  sigh  escapes  to  tell  thy  pain. 

Em.  See,  I  am  calm ;  I  do  not  shed  a  tear ; 
The  warrioac  weeps,  the  woman  is  a  hero ! 

Guild.  (emhraceM  her.)  My  slorious  child! 
now  thou  art  mine  inoeea ! 
Forgive  me  if  I  thought  thee  fond  and  weak. 
I  have  a  Roman  matron  for  my  daughter, 
And  not  a  feeble  girl.    And  yet  I  fear, 
For,  oh !  I  know  thy  tenderness  of  soil], 
I  fear  this  silent  anguish  but  portends 
Some  dread  convulsion  soon  to  burst  in  horrora. 

Em.  I  win  not  shame  thy  blood ;  and  yet, 
my  father, 
Methinks  thy  daughter  should  not  be  refns'd ! 
Refused !  It  is  a  Mrsh,  ungrateful  sound ; 
Thou  shouldst  have'found  a  softer  term  of  scorn. 
And  have  I  then  been  held  so  chew !  Refus'd  t 
Been  treated  like  the  light  ones  of^my  sex. 
Held  up  to  sale  1  been  ofier'd,  and  refused  t 


Guild.  liMg  have  i  kno^m  thy  knre.    1 
thought  it  mutual ; 
I  met  him-^alk'd  of  marriage — 

Em.  Ah !  no  more : 

I  am  rejeoted ;— does  not  that  euffice'l 
Excuse  my  pride  the  mortifying  tale ; 
Spare  me  particulars  of  how  ana  when, 
Ajid  do  not  parcel  out  thy  daughter's  shame. 
No  flowers  of  rhetoric  can  change  the  fact. 
No  arts  of  speech  can  vamiah  o'er  my  shame ; 
Orlando  haa  refus'd  me. 

Guild.  Villain!  villain! 

He  shall  repent  thia  outn^. 

Em.  Inink  no  more  on't : 

I'll  teach  thee  how  to  bear  it ;  I'll  grow  proud 
As  gentle  spirits  still  are  apt  to  do 
When  cruel  slight  or  killing  scorn  assails  them 
Come,  virgin  disnity,  come,  female  pride. 
Come,  woundedmodeetv,  come,  alighted  love. 
Come,   conscious  wortli,  come  U^  O  black 

deapair! 
Support  me,  arm  me,  fill  me  with  my  wronga ! 
Sustain  this  feeble  spirit !    Tes,  fny  &ther, 
But  for  thy  share  in  this  aad  tale  of  shame, 
I  think  I  could  have  borne  it. 

Guild.  Thou  hast  a  brother ; 

He  shall  asMri  thy  cause. 

Em,  First  strike  me  dead-- 

No,  in  the  wild  distraction  of  my  f^nrit. 
In  this  dread  conflict  of  my  breaking  heart, 
Hear  my  fond  pleading— save  me  from  that 

eurae; 
Thua  I  adjure  thee  by  the  deareat  Uea  {ImeeU) 
Which  link  society ;  by  the  sweet  namea 
Of  pairent  and  of  child ;  by  all  the  joya 
Theae  tender  chains  have  yielded,  I  adjure  thee 
Breathe  sot  this  &tal  secret  to  my  brother  ;    ' 
Let  him  not  know  his  sister  was  refused ! 
O,  spare  me  that  cowmmmate,  perfect  ruin ! 
Conceive  the  miahty  wo— I  cannot  speak : 
And  tremble  to  become  a  childless  father. 

[EjH  Emm  b  UNI 

Guild.  What  art  thou,  life  t  thou  lying  vanity ! 
Thou  promiaer,  who  never  mean'st  to  pay ! 
This  beating  stonn  vrill  crush  my  feeble  age ! 
Tet  let  me  not  complain ;  I  have  a  son, 
Just  such  a  son  as  heaven  in  mercy  gives. 
When  it  would  bless  supremely  ;  he  is  happy ;  . 
His  ardent  wishes  will  tkis  day  be  crown'd ; 
He  weds  the  maid  he  loves ;  m  hia,  at  leaet, 
My  sonl  witt  yet  taste  comibrt. — See,  he's  here : 
He  seems  disorder'd. 


Enler  Rivbss  {not  seeing  Guildfobd.) 

Eiw.  Yes,  I  fondly  thought 

Not  all  the  tales  which  malice  might  devise, 
Not  all  tiie  leagues  combined  hell  might  f^Mnn, 
Could  shake  her  steady  soul. 

GuHd,  What  meana  my  aen  ^ 

Where  ia  tfiy  bride  1 

Riv.  O,  name  her  not ! 

Guild,  Not  name  hert 

Riff.  No,  if  possible,  not  think  of  her ; 

Would  I  could  help  it  f— Julia !  oh,  my  Julia  t 
Curse  my  fond  tongue !  I  said  I  would  not  name 
I  did  nut  think  to  do  it,  but  my  heart        [her ; 
Is  fun  ofhei  idea;  herlov'd  image 
So  filb  my  soul,  it  shuts  out  other  thoughts ; 
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M J  lip*  iMoltiiig  Bflt  t«  hamt  dw  mibI, 

DwaToD  ber  oaae,  od  an  Bf  Idk  k  Ma ! 
6*«/i.   Tis  M  it  ihaali  be;  cw  dw  ai 
B^befl 


in  tbj  iMlaredi 


•bedM  tbjr  feM»  «i  Me  far  % 
.He  heap  Be  in-  iht!  be  viS  net  heat. 
aapoor  heait,flBce  Rhefsii 


Na. 


Havl 


Wiflbetfaj 

Gad/. 

£te. 

GaiU.  Sajnttfaaal 

£ta.  She  baa. 

GniU,  Why,  tiho  would  be  a  hOta ! 

Who  that  could  gaeae  the  wntcfaedaaai  k  bcH^ 
Bat  woold  entreat  of  beareo  to  wiite  bin  chiid- 


Eh.  Twa*  bet  a  hctle  k 
Aa  happy  lovcia  Aoold;  bat  what  agam 
I  tooefat  her  preaeace,  with  f 
Told  her  the  pheat,  the  ahar,  all  waa  readj ; 
She  Uoibed,  the  fp^  aad  vowed  it  eoold  not  be ; 
That  reaaooe  of  inmoitanee  to 
Forbade  the  ooptial  litca  to  be 
Beiore  to-monoir. 

Guild.  She  cooaenU  to  ■oiiaw  ! 

She  bat  defeia  the  maniage,  not  dfrbnfa  it. 

Rip.  Mere  sobCetfoge !  mere  female  artifice ! 
What  reason  choold  forbid  oar  inrtaat  aaian ! 
Wherefore  to-monow  1  wherefore  not  to-idgfatl 
What  difieience  eoold  a  fow  abort  booia  have 


Or  if  they  coold,  why  not  avow  the  caaael 
Gmild.  I  have  grown  old  in  campa,  have  lived 
ir  coiuts ; 
Tne  toils  of  brigfat  ambition  have  I  Imown, 
Woo*d  greatness  and  enioyM  it,  till  disgvst 
FoUowM  possession  ;  stiU  I  fonfly  bwk'd 
Throogfa  the  false  pernectire  for  distant  joy, 
Hop'd  for  the  boor  of  bonovable  eaae. 
When,  safe  from  all  the  storms  and  wrecka  of 
My  shattered  baifc  at  rest,  I  mi^  enioy     [fota. 
An  M  man's  bifsshigs,  liberty  and  leisaia, 
Domestic  happiness  and  smiling  peace. 
The  boar  of  ^e  indeed  is  coom  !  I  foel  it ; 
Feel  it  in  aH  its  sorrows,  paina,  and  caiea; 
Bat  where,  oh  wheie's  th*  ontasted  peace  it 
promis'd  1  [Etit  GaiLorosn. 

Riv.  I  woald  not  deeper  woond  my  iatber's 


Bat  hiae  the  secret  caaae  af  my  reaentaaent, 
TiU  an  be  known  ;  aad  yet  I  know  too  mnch. 
ft  most  be  so— his  griei^  his  sodden  parting : 
Fool  that  I  waa,  not  to  perceive  at  oaee 
Bat  friendship  blinded  me,  and  love  betray'd. 
Bertrand  was  right,  he  told  me  she  was  changed. 
And  woiild,  on  some  pretence,  delay  the  mar* 

riage; 
I  bop*d  *twas  mahee  aH — ^Tonder  she  cornea, 
Dissolved  in  tears ;  I  cannot  see  them  foU, 
\  And  be  a  man ;  I  wfll  not,  dare  not  meet  her ; 
Her  blandishments  woald  sooth  me  to 


peace, 
And  if  she  asked  it,  I  dMnild  pardon  aH  lExiL 

Enter  Julia. 

Julia.  Stay,  Rivers!   stay,  barbarian!  hear 
me  ^eak! 
,  l^^etom,  inhoman  ! — best  belov'd  !  retom : 
M)h .  I  win  tcUtbee  aU,  restore  thy  peace. 


Or.  Joliak tears! 

Jafia.  Alas!  yoa  have  aBioMMa! 

BehoMflae  wretched  victoaofher]  mail! 
I  ai;^  at  yoar  reqoeat,  Oie  fotal  sak 
Which  baa  destroy  *d  my  peace ;   Riveia  aa^ 
And  I  am  wretched  *  [pectaMi. 

Or.  Better  *tiB  to  weep 

Atempenry  in,  than  weep  forever; 
That  a]^;Bish  amst  be  mine. 

JuHa.  Ha !  weep  for  ever! 

Can  they  know  wiettbeJneaa,  who  know  sal 
fove!  [boBoor! 

Or.  Not  love!  oh  ciael  frieaddnp!   tyrvt 

Jwlia.  FricDdshq) !  alas,  bow  cold  art  diaa 
to  love! 

Or.  Too  wen  I  know  it ;  bodi  aOe  destroy  me, 
I  am  the  slave  of  both,  and,  mure  than  either. 
The  dave  of  hoooor. 

Juha.  If  yoQ  then  bare  folt 

The  bitter  ponies 

Or.  Tantyocof  sgoaital 

Too  who  are  lovM  again !  No !  diey  are  mma , 
Mine  are  the  agonies  of  bopeleas  passion ; 
Yes,  I  ^  love — ^I  dote,  I  die  for  tore ! 

(JaOs  £t  her  fui.)  Jaha! 

Juha,  How? 

Or.  Nay,  never  start — ^I  know  I  am  a  vflhai ! 
I  know  thy  hand  is  destin*d  to  another. 
That  other  too  my  friend,  that  friend  the  man 
To  whom  I  owe  my  life  !  Tes,  I  adore  thee ; 
Spite  of  the  black  inmtitode,  adore  thee ; 
I  dote  upon  my  frieiS,  and  yet  betray  him ; 
Pm  boand  to  Emmelina,  yet  forsake  her ; 
I  boooor  virtae,  while  I  fonow  guilt ; 
I  love  the  noble  Rivers  more  thui  hfo, 
Bot  Jolta  more  than  bonoor. 

Julia.  HoUl!  astonisfament 

Has  sealed  my  Ihw ;  whence  sprang  this  moo- 

Or.  {rites.)  From  despair,      [strons  daring  1 

Julia,  What  can  yoa  hope  from  ms  ^ 

Or.  Hope!  nothing. 

I  woaki  not  anfifat  receive,  aosfat  hope  but  death. 
Think*st  thoal need  reproach!  think'st  thoa  I 
To  be  reminded  that  my  lore^s  a  crime  T  [need 
Hiat  every  moral  tie  forbids  my  passion  ? 
Bat  thoo^  I  know  that  hearen  has  plagnea  ia 

store, 
Tet  mark — I  do  not,  win  not,  can't  repent : 
I  do  not  even  wish  to  love  thee  less  ; 
I  glory  in  my  crime :  pernicious  beauty ! 
Come,  trian^  in  thy  power,  complete  my  woes , 
Insolt  me  with  the  praises  of  my  rival. 
The  man  on  earth— ^wfacHn  most  I  oogbt  to  lore ! 

Julia.  I  leave  thee  to  remorse,  and  to  dat 
Thy  crime  demands,  (going.)  [penitence 

Or.  A  moment  stay. 

Julia.  I  dare  not 

Or.  Hear  an  my  rival^s  worth,  and  an  my 
The  nnsuspecting  Kivers  sent  me  to  thee,  [gnflt. 
To  plead  his  cause ;  I  baseW  broke  my  trust 
And,  like  a  villain,  pleaded  for  myself. 

Julia.  Did  he  1   bid  Rivers!  Then  he  lovea 
Quick  let  me  seek  him  ouL  [me  ( 
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Or.  {UksM  oui  tfu  dagger.)  Pint  take  tfaia 


Had  you  not  forced  it  from  mj  hand  to-d^, 
I  had  not  Itv'd  to  know  thia  goUtr  moment ; 
Take  it,  present  it  to  the  haptpy  Rrrera ; 
Tell  him  to  plimge  it  in  a  traitor's  heart ; 
Tell  him  his  friend,  Orlando,  is  that  traitcw ; 
Tell  him  Orlando  forg'd  the  ffuilty  tale ; 
Tell  him  Orlando  was  the  only  foe 
Who  at  the  altar  would  haye  mnrderM  Rirers, 
And  then  have  died  himself. 
Julia,  Farewell — ^repent^-think  better. 

[Exii  Julia. 
{A*  the  goes  mU,  he  etill  looks  after  her.) 

Enter  Ritsbs. 

Rt9.  Turn,  Tillain,  tnm ! 

Or.  Ha!  Rivers heret 

Rio.  Tea,  RiTsrs. 

Or.  Gape  wide,  thoa  firiendly  earth,  for  ever 
hide  me! 
Rise  Atos,  ye  cmsUnff  momitains,  bury  me  ! 

Rio.  my,  torn,  kxMC  on  me. 

Or.  Rivers !  oh,  I  eannot, 

£  dare  not,  I  have  wrong'd  thee. 

Rio.  Bonbly  wrong'd  me ; 

Thy  complicated  crimes  ciy  oat  for  vengeance 

Or.  Take  It. 

Rio.  But  I  would  take  it  as  a  man. 

Draw.        (RivsEs  draws.) 

Or.  Not  for  a  thousand  worlds. 

Rio.  Not  fight! 

Why,  thou'rt  a  coward  too  as  well  as  villain : 
I  sliall  despise  as  well  as  hate  tliee. 

Or.  -  Do; 

Tet  wrong  me  net,  for  if  I  am  a  coward 
*Tis  but  to  thee :  there  does  not  breathe  the 
Thyself  excepted,  who  durst  call  me  so,  [man. 
And  live ;  boi,  oh !  *tis  sure  to  heaven  and  thee, 
I  am  the  veriest  coward  guilt  e'er  made. 
Now,  as  thou  art  a  man,  revenue  thyself ; 
Strike! 

Rio.  No^  not  stab  thee  like  a  base  assassin. 
But  meet  thee  as  a  foe. 

Or.  Think  of  my  wrongs. 

Rio.  I  feel  them  here. 

Or.  Tbak  of  my  treache^. 

Rio.  O^  wherefore  wast  thou  falset  how 
havellov'dthee! 

Or.  Of  that  no  more :  think  of  thy  fiith^*s 
*jf  Emmelina's  wrongs —  [grief, 

jRtv.  Provoke  me  not 

Or.  Of  Julia— 

Rio.  Ha !  I  shall  forget  my  honour, 

And  do  a  brutal  violence  upon  thee. 
Would  tarnish  mv  fair  fome.    Ytdain  and  cow- 
Traitor!  win  nothing  rouse  thee  1  [ard! 

Or.  (drawing.)  Sweflinff  heart ! 

Yet  this  I  have  deserv'd,  all  this,  ml  more. 

As  they  prepare  to  fighi,  enter  Emisuif  ▲  hastOy. 

Em.  Lend  me  your  swiftness,  li^tnings-^ 
'tis  too  late. 
See,  they're  engaged— oh  no— they  live,  hoth 
Hold,  crud  men !  [live ! 

Rio.  Unlucky !  'tis  my  sister. 

Efli.  Ye  men  of  blood !  if  yet  you  have  not 
All  sense  of  human  kmdness,  love,  or  pity  r  [lost 


If  ever  you  were  dear  to  one  another ; 
If  ever  ^ou  desoe  or  look  for  mercy. 
When,  m  the  wild  extremity  of  anguish. 
You  supplicate  that  Judge  who  bu  declared 
That  veiveance  is  his  own— oh,  hear  me  now ; 
Hear  a  fond  wretch,  whom  misery  has  made 
bold ;  [souls. 

Spare,  spare  each  other's  life — nave  your  own 

Or.  (to  RpruLB.)  Tb<m  shoulost  have  struck 
at  once  !  O,  tarfy  hand !        [curtail'd  ! 

Em.  Does  death  want  engines  t  is  his  power 
Has  fell  diseaae  fbigotten  todestroyi 
Are  there  not  pestilence  and  spotted  plagues, 
Devourinff  dduffes,  consummg  fires. 
Earthquakes,'  vdcanoes,  hurricanes,  and  famine, 
That  man  must  perish  by  the  hand  of  man  1 
Nay,  to  complete  the  horror,  friend  by  friend  ? 

Kio.  What !  shall  I  then  endure  this  outrage 
tamely  1  {hoe 

Em.  No. — ^If  you  eooot  death ;  if  you're  in 
With  slaughter  and  destruction — does  not  war 
Invite  you  to  her  banner  t    Far  and  wide 
Her  due  dominion  readies.— There  sedc  death. 
There  fall  without  a  crime.    There,  where  no 
No  individual  rage,  no  private  vrrong,       [hate. 
Arms  man  against  his  brother.— Not  as  here. 
Where &olA  are  often  murderers  in  the«ef  ; 
In  ^e  find  purpose — always. 

Rio.  Is  honour  iMthinff  t 

Em.  Honour !  O,  yes,  I  know  him.    'TIS  a 


A  shadowy  figure  wanting  bulk  and  life , 
Who,  havtnff  nothing  solid  in  himself. 
Wraps  his  thin  form  in  Virtue's  phmder'd  robe, 
And  steals  her  title.    Honour !  His  the  fiend 
Who  feeds  on  orphans'  tears  and  wj^ows'  aroans 
And  slakes  his  impious  thirftin  brothers' blood 
Honour  I  why,  'tis  the  primal  law  of  hell ! 
The  grand  device  to  people  the  daric  realms 
With  noble  spirits,  who,  but  for  this  curst  honour. 
Had  been  at  peace  on  earth,  or  bless'd  in  heaven. 
With  thii  fiuse  honour.  Christians  have  no  com- 
Rdigion  disavows,  and  truth  disowns  it.  [merce. 

Or.  ((AroiM  (tiMy  ftiff  noord.)  An  angel  speaks, 
and  angeb  claim  obedience. 

Rio.  (to  Oblahoo.)  This  is  the  heart  thou 
hast  wrong'd. 

Em.  (comes  up  to  Oblando.)       I  {ttty  thee ; 
Calami^  has  taUjght  me  how  to  pity  : 
Before  I  knew  distress,  mv  heart  was  hard ; 
But  now  it  melts  at  every  touch  of  wo ; 
And  wholesome  sufferings  bring  it  back  to  virtue. 
Rivers,  he  once  was  good  and  just  like  thee : 
Who  shall  be  preud,  uid  think  he  stands  secure. 
IfthyOrlando^s  false  1 

Rio,  Think  of  his  crime. 

Em.  Oh,  think  of  his  temptation!  think  ^was 
Julk; 
7^  heart  could  not  resist  her ;  how  diould  his  f 
It  IS  the  very  error  of  his  friendship. 
YouAouls  were  fram'd  so  very  much  alike. 
He  could  not  choose  but  to  krre  whom  Rivers 
knr'd.  [likethisl 

Or.  Think'st  thou  there  is  in  death  a  pang 
Strike,  my  brave  fnend!  be  sudden  and  be 
Death,  wfaoch  is  terrible  te  hsnpy  men,  ffflent 
To  me  wfll  be  a  blessing :  I  have  lost  rfriend  ; 
All  that  could  make  fafe  dear;  I've  lost  my 
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pTe  ttakbM  the  peace  of  Mind  ef  that  fait  crea- 
(  have  sunriv'd  my  honoor :  thia  m  dying !  [lure, 
The  mounifal  ibndiieaa  of  ofiicioiis  lore 
Will  plaiit  DO  thorns  upon  my  dying  pdlow; 
No  precieue  tears  embalm  my  memory, 
But  corses  foUUm  it 

Em,  See,  Hirers  melts ; 

He  pities  thee. 

Or,  111  spare  thy  noble  heart 

rhe  pain  of  punishittg ;  Orlando's  self 
Revenges  both. 

(Gses  to  ttdh  him$df  with  the  daggtr,) 

Em.  Barbarian  !  kill  mefirst. 

Riv.  {smUekiHg  the  dagger.)  Thon  shalt  not 
die !  I  swear  I  lore  thee  still : 
rhat  secret  sympathy  which  long  has  boond  as, 
Pleads  for  thy  life  with  sweet  hot  strong  en- 
treaty, 
rhoa  shalt  repair  the  wrongs  of  tkai  dear  saint, 
\nd  be  again  my  fnend. 

Or,  Oh,  hear  me, 

Em,  No. 

I  cannot  stoop  to  live  on  chaii^, 
And  what  bnt  charity  is  lore  compelTdl 
I've  been  a  weak,  a  ibnd,  believing  woman, 
And  credulous  bcrfond  my  sex's  softnees : 
But  wi&  the  weakness,  I've  the  *pnde  of  woman. 
I  loved  with  virtue,  but  I  fondly  loved ; 
That  passion  fixed  my  fate,  determined  all. 
And  marked  at  once  the  colour  of  my  life. 
Hearts  that  love  well,  love  long ;  tiiey  love  but 
ence.  [mine ; 

My  peace  thou  hast  destroyed,  my  honour's 
She  who  aspired  to  gain  Orlando's  heart, 
Shall  never  owe  Orli^do's  hand  to  pi^. 

{ExU  EmCBLIKA. 

Or.  {mft$r  tf  jMMM.)  And  I  still  L-e  \ 
Rh,  Farewell !  shoul:?  ^  stay  lofger 

I  might  forget  my  vow. 
Or.  Yet  hear  me.  Rivers. 

[Etit  Rivma,  OmLAi90o/c^eiotii|r. 

Enter  Bibtband  on  the  other  side, 

Ber.  How's  this  t  my  ftyrtone  fails  me,  both 
alive! 
f  thought  by  stirring  Rivers  to  this  quarrel, 
There  was  at  least  an  equal  chance  against  him. 
[  work  invisibly,  and,  like  the  tempter, 
Mv  agency  is  seen  in  its  effects. 
Well,  kamst  Bertrand !  now  for  Julia*8  lett^. 
{Takes  out  a  leUer.)  This  fond  epistle  of  a  love- 
sick maid, 
I've  sworn  to  give,  bat  did  not  swear  to  whom. 
**  Give  it  my  k>ve,"  said  she,  *'  my  dearest  lord !" 
Rivers,  she  meant ;  there's  no  address    that's 

lucky. 
Then  where's  the  harm  t  Orlando  b  a  k>rd 
As  well  as  Rivers,  loves  her  too  as  well. 
(Breaks  open  the  letter.)  I  must  admire  yoar 

style— your  pardon,  fair  one. 
(Runs  over  it.)  I  tread  in  air — ^methinks  I4nish 
the  stars,  [me. — 

And  spam  the  subject  world  which  rolls  beneath 
There's  not  a  word  but  fits  Orlando's  case 
As  well  as  Rivers' ; — tender  to  excess —  [less ; 
No  name^'twill  do ;  his  faith  in  me  is  bound- 
Then,  as  the  brave  are  still,  he's  unsuspecting. 
And  credulous  beyond  a  woman's  weakness. 


(CMng^out  he  spies  the  dagger.)  Oilsndo's  di^ 

ger!  ha!  'tis  greatly  thou|^ 
This  may  do  acMe  service  ;  such  a  sdieme  ! 
My  genios  catches  fire !  the  bright  idea 
Is  forme-l  at  once,  and  fit  for  instant  action. 

[Sxtf. 

ACT  V. 

ScmwEr-The  Garden. 

Ber.   'Twas  here  we  were  to  meet ;  where 
does  he  stay  1 
This  cotnpound  of  strange  contradicting  parts. 
Too  flexible  for  virtue,  yet  too  virtnoos 
To  make  a  flourishing,  successful  villain  ! 
Conscience  !  be  still,  preach  not  remorse  to  «»•  * 
Remorse  is  for  the  luckless,  failing  villain. 
He  who  saeceeds  repents  not ;  penitence 
Is  but  another  name  for  ill  success. 
Was  Nero  penitent  when  Rome  was  burnt  1 
No ;  but  haid  Nero  been  a  petty  villain. 
Subject  to  laws  and  liable  to  fear, 
Nero  perchance  had  been  a  penitent. 
He  comes.— This  paper  makes  him  all  my  own. 

Enter  Oblando. 

Or.  At  length  this  wretohed,  tempest-bea^cs 
bark 
Seems  to  have  found  its  haven  :  Pm  resolved ; 
My  wavering  principles  are  fired  to  honosr ; 
My  virtue  gathers  force,  my  mind  grows  strong, 
I  feel  an  honest  confidence  within, 
A  ptecious  earnest  of  returning  peace. 

ner.  Who  feels  secnre,  stands  on  the  yttjgd 
of  ruin.  (AsttU^) 

Trust  me,  it  joys  my  heart  to  see  you  thus : 
What  have  I  not  attempted  for  your  sake ! 
My  k>ve  for  ^ou  has  warped  my  honest  natipna. 
And  frfendahip  has  infringed  on  higher  daties. 

Or,  It  was  a  generoar  &uh. 

Ber,  Yet  twas  a  Miu 

Oh  for  a  fimty  heart  that  know*  no  wecJness, 
But  raove»  t*«ght  onward,  UBsadocu  bj  firieml- 
And  all  the  weak  ;LffectioiiB !  [^^^ 

Or.  Hear  me,  Bertraui ' 

This  is  my  last  farewell ;  absence  alone 
Can  prop  my  stagg'ring  virtue. 

Ber.  You're  reeolv'd : 

Then  Julia's  favours  come  too  late  : 

Or.  What  favoorsi 

Ber.  Nay,  nothing :   I  renonnee  these  weak 
affsctions; 
They  have  misled  us  both.    I  too  repent, 
And  will  return  the  letter  back  to  Julia. 

Or.  IvCtter !  what  letter  1    Julia  vnite  to  me 
I  will  not  see  it.    What  would  Rivers  say  1 
Bertrand  !  he  sav'd  my  life ; — ^I  will  not  see  it 

Ber.  1  do  not  mean  you  should :  m^,  I  refiis'd 
To  bring  it  you. 

Or.  Refus'd'to  bring  the  letter! 

•  Ber.  Yes,  I  refus'd  at  first. 

Or.  Then  thou  hast  brooght  it! 

My  faithful  Bertrand  !— come. 

Ber,  'Twere  best  not  see  it 

Or.  Not  see  it !  how !  not  read  my  JoKali 
letter! 
An  empire  should  not  bribe  ma  to  foibeaK 
Comci  come. 
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Ber.        Alas,  how  firail  is  human  virtue ! 
My  resolution  melts,  and  thoush  I  mean  not 
To  trust  you  with  the  letter,  I  must  tell  you 
With  what  a  thousand,  thousand  charms  she 
gaye  it.  [it, 

*<Take^8,"  said  she,  *'and,  as  Oilando  reads 
Attend  to  eyei^  accent  of  bis  voice ; 
Watch  every  httle  motion  of  his  eye ; 
Mark  if  it  sparkles  when  he  talks  of  Julia ; 
If  when  he  speaks,  poor  Julia  bo  the  theme  ; 
If  when  he  si^s,  his  bosom  heave  for  Julia : 
Note  every  tnfling  act,  each  httle  look. 
For,  oh !  of  what  importance  is  the  least 
To  those  who  love  like  me  !" 

Or.  DeUcious  poison ! 

O  how  it  taints  my  soul !  ^ve  me  the  letter. 

(Bbrtrand  offers  tt,  Orlando  refu$e*.) 
Ha !  whereas  the  virtue  which  but  now  I  boasted! 


'TIS  lost,  *tis  gone-— conflicting  passions  tear  me. 
I  am  andn  a  villain.     Give  it — no  : 
A  spark  of  honour  strikes  upon  my  soul. 
Take  back  the  letter ;  take  it  back,  good  Ber- 
Spite  of  myself  compel  me  to  be  just :      [trand ! 
I  will  not  read  it. 

Ber,  How  your  friend  will  thank  you ! 

Another  day  makes  Julia  his  for  ever. 
Even  now  the  great  pavilion  is  prepared ; 
There  will  the  nuptial  rites  be  solemnized. 
Julia  already  dress*d  in  bridal  robes. 
Like  some  fair  victim — 

Or.  0,  no  more,  no  more. 

What  can  she  write  to  me  1 

Ber.  Some  prudent  counsel. 

Or.  Then  wherefore  fear  to  read  it  t  come, 
111  venture ; 
What  wondrous  harm  can  one  poor  letter  do  1 
The  letter— quick — the  letter. 

Ber.  Since  you  force  me.  (Gfives  it.) 

Or.  Be  firm,  ye  shivering  nerves !    It  is  her 
hand.  [you  this. 

(Reddt.)  "  To  spare  my  bhshes,  Bertrand  brings 
How  have  you  wrong'd  me !  you  believ'd  me 
false ;  [you. 

*Twas  my  compassion  for  your  friend  deceived 
Meet  me  at  midnight  in  the  great  pavilion  ; 
But  shun  till  then  my  presence ;  from  that  hour 
My  future  life  is  yours ;  your  once-lov'd  friend 
I  pity  and  esteem  ;  but  you  alone 
Possess  the  heart  of  Juha.*' 

This  tome! 
I  dream,  I  rave,  'tis  all  Elysium  round  me. 
And  thou,  my  better  angel !  this  to  me ! 

Ber.  Vm  dumb ;   oh,  Julia !   what  a  fall  is 
thine! 

Or.  What,  is  it  such  a  crime  to  love  1  away — 
Thy  moral  comes  too  late ;  thou  shouldst  hiave 
Thy  scruple  sooner,  or  not  urg*d  at  all :  [urg'd 
Thou  shouldst — alas !  I  know  not  what  I  say — 
But  this  I  know,  ^  charming  Julia  loves  me. 
Appoints  a  meeting  at  the  dewd  of  night ! 
She  loves !  the  rest  is  all  beneath  my  care. 

Ber.  Becircumflpect ;  the  hour  is  iust  at  hand ; 
Since  all  b  ready  for  your  purposM  parting. 
See  your  attendants  be  diqpos'd  aright. 
Near  the  pavilion  gate. 

Or.  Why  sol 

Ber.  *Tis  plain, 

Julia  must  be  the  partner  of  your  flight : 


'Tis  what  she  means,  you  must  not  mind  her 
A  Uttle  gentle  violence  perhaps,       [struggles ; 
To  make  her  yield  to  what  she  had  resolved. 
And  save  her  pride ;  shell  thank  you  for  it  after. 

Or.  Take  her  by  force  1    I  Uke  not  that,  O 
Bertrand, 
There  is  a  mutinous  spirit  in  my  blood. 
That  wars  against  my  conscience.    Tell  my  Julia 
I  vrill  not  ^  to  meet  her. 

Ber.  I  obey. 

Be  near  the  garden ;  I  shall  soon  return. 

[Exit  Bertrand. 

Or.  This  giant  sin,  whose  bulk  so  lately  scareo 
Shrinks  to  a  common  aiie;  I  now  embrace  [me 
What  I  but  lately  fear'd  to  look  upon. 
Why,  what  a,  progress  have  I  made  in  guilt ! 
Where  is  the  hideous  form  it  lately  wore  1 
It  grows  familiar  to  me  ;  I  can  thmk, 
Contrive,  and  calmly  meditate  on  mischief, 
Talk  temperately  of  sin,  and  cherish  crimes 
.  I  lately  so  abhorred,  that  had  they  once 
But  fflanced  upon  the  surface  of  my  fancy 
I  had  been  terrified.    Oh,  wayward  conscience  ! 
Too  tender  for  repose,  too  searM  for  penitence ! 
[Exit  Orlando. 

Scene  ckmnges  to  another  part  of  the  Garden^ 
A  grand  Pavilion — The  Moon  tkining. 
Enter  Rivkrs,  in  a  melancholy  attitude. 

Rio.  Ye  lovely  scenes  of  long-remember'd 

bUss! 
Scenes  which  I  hop*d  were  fated  to  bestow 
Still  dearer  blessings  in  a  beauteous  bride ! 
Thou  gay  pavilion,  which  art  dressed  so  fair 
To  witness  my  espousals,  why,  ah,  why 
Art  thou  adom'd  in  vain  1    Fet  still  I  court  thee. 
For  Julia  lov*d  thee  once  :— dear,  faithless  Julia  * 
Yet  is  she  false  1     Orlando  swore  she  was  not : 
It  may  be  so,  yet  she  avoids  my  presence. 
Keeps  close  from  every  eye,  but  most   from 

mine. 

Enter  Orlando. 

Or.  Ah  I  Rivers  here  1  wouI4 1  had  shunned 
his  walks ! 
How  shall  I  meet  the  man  I  moan  to  wrong  t 

Riv.  Why  does   Orlando   thus  expose  his 
To  this  cold  air  ?  [health 

Or.  I  ask  the  same  of  Rivers  1 

Riv.  Because  this  solitude,  this  silent  hour. 
Feeds  melancholy  thoughts,  and  sootlis  m^ 
My  Julia  will  not  see  me.  [souf 

Or.  Howt 

Riv.  She  demos  me 

Admittance  to  her  presence. 

Or.  {aside.)  Then  I'm  lost, 

ConfirmM  a  villain,  now  'tis  plain  she  loves  mc. 

Riv.  She  will  not  pardon  me  one  single  fault 

Of  jealous  love,  though  thou  hadst  clcar'd  up. 

all  [known. 

Or.    Wait  till  to-morrow,  all  will  then  be 

Riv.   Wait  till   to-morrow!    Look  at  that 
pavilion ; 
All  was  prepar'd ;  yes,  I  dare  tell  thee  all 
For  thou  art  honest  now. 

Or.  (aside.)  That  wounds  too  deeply 

Riv.  Soon  as  the  midnigjht  bell  gave  the  gUd 
summons. 
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This  dear  payflion  had  beheld  her  mine. 

Or.  AU  will  be  well  to-morrow,  {aside.)  If  I 

stay  [Rivers. 

(  shall  betray  the  whole.— Good  night,  my 

Riv.  Good  night ;  go  yon  to  rest ;  I  still  shall 

walk.  [Exit  Oblando. 

Ves,  I  will  trace  her  hamits ;  my  too  fond  heart, 
[«ike  a  poor  bird  that's  hunted  nom  its  nest, 
Dares  not  return,  and  knows  not  where  to  fix ; 
Still  it  deliffhts  to  horer  round  the  spot 
Which  lately  held  its  treasure  ;  eyes  it  still, 
And  with  heart-breaking  tenderness  surreys 
The  scene  of  joys  which  nerer  may  return.  [Exit. 

Seetu  ckangu  to  another  part  of  the  garden. 
Re-enter  Oblando. 

Or.  Bid  he  say  resti  talked  he  of  rest  to  me  t 
Can  rest  and  guilt  associate  1  but  no  matter, 
I  cannot  now  go  back ;  then  such  a  prize. 
Such  Tolunta^  love,  so  fair,  so  yielaing, 
Would  make  archangels  forfeit  their  allegiance  ! 
I  dare  not  think ;  rdection  leads  to  nmness. 

Enter  Bbrtkaitd. 
Bertrand !  I  was  not  made  for  this  dark  vroA : 
My  heart  recoils — poor  Riyers  ! 

Ber.  What  of  Riyers  t 

Or.  I've  seen  him. 

Ber.  Where  1 

Or.  Before  the  great  payilion. 

Ber.  {aside.)  That's  lucky,  saves  me  trouble  ; 
were  he  absent. 
Half  of  my  scheme  had  failed. 

Or.  He's  most  unhappy ; 

He  wish'd  me  resv,  6poke  kindly  to  me,  Bertrand ; 
How,  how  can  I  betray  him  1 

Ber.  He  deceives  you  ; 

He's  on  the  watch,  else  wherefore  now  abroad 
At  this  late  hourl  beware  of  treachery. 

Or.  I  am  myself  the  traitor. 

Ber.  Come,  no  more ! 

The  time  draws  near,  you  know  the  cypress 
'TIS  dark.  [walk, 

Or.        The  fitter  for  dark  deeds  like  mine. 

Ber.  I  have  prepar'd  your  men ;  when  the  bell 
Go  into  the  pavilion ;  there  you'll  find     [strikes 
The  blushing  maid,  who  with  £unt  screams  per- 
haps 
Will  feign  resentment.    But  you  want  a  sword. 

Or.  A  sword !— I'll  murder  no  one— why  a 
sword t  [take  mine; 

Ber.  'Tis  prudent  to  be  arm'd ;  no  words. 
There  may  be  danger,  Julia  may  be  lost. 
This  night  secures  or  loses  her  for  ever. 
The  cypress  walk — spare  none  who  look  like 
spies. 

Or.  {looking  at  the  sword.)  How  deeply  is  that 
soul  involv'd  in  guilt. 
Who  dares    not    hold   communion    with    its 
Nor  ask  itself  what  it  designs  to  do !  [thoughts. 
But  dallies  blindly  with  the  sen'ral  sin. 
Of  unezamin'd,  undefin'd  peroition ! 

[Exit  Oblando. 

Ber.  Thus  tu  propitious  fortune  fills  my  sails. 
Yet  still  I  doubt  his  milkiness  of  soul ; 
My  next  exploit  must  be  to  find  out  Rivers, 
And,  as  from  Julia,  give  him  a  feign'd  message, 
To  job    er  here  at  the  pavilion  gate ; 


There  shall  Orlando*s  well-arm'd  servants  meer 

him. 
And  take  his  righteous  soul  from  this  bad  worM 
If  they  should  nfl,  his  honest  cousin  Bertrand 
Will  help  him  onward  in  his  way  to  heav'n. 
Then  this  good  dagger,  whidi  III  leave  besid* 

him. 
Win,  while  it  proves  the  deed,  conceal  the  doer  . 
'Tis  not  an  £nglish  instrument  of  mischief. 
And  who'll  suspect  good  Bertrand  wore  a  dag 

gerl 
To  clear  me  farther,  I've  no  sword — unaxm'd — 
Poor  helpless  Bertrand  !   Then  no  longer  poor. 
But  Guildford's  heir,  and  lord  of  these  fair  lands. 

[Exit  BlBTBAND. 

Enter  Oblando  on  the  other  side. 

Or.  Draw  thy  dun  curtam  round,  oh,  night ! 
black  night ! 

Inspirer  and  concealer  of-  foul  crimes ! 

Thou  wizard   night!   who  conjur'st  up  dark 
thoughts,  [guilt  I 

And  mak'st  him  bold,  vrho  else  would  start  at 

Beneath  thy  veil  the  villain  dares  to  act, 

Wliat  in  broad  day  he  would  not  dare  to  think. 

Oh,  night !  thou  hid'st  the  dagger's  point  from 
men. 

But  canst  thou  screen  the  assassin  from  himself! 

Shut  out  the  eye  of  heav'n  t  extinguish  con- 
science t 

Or  heat  the  woimds  of  honour  t  Oh,  no,  no,  no ! 

Yonder  she  g[oe»— the  guilty,  charming  JuHa ! 

My  genius  dnves  me  on — Jnlia,  I  come. 

(ibcswof) 

Scbnb— 77k«  PaioiUon. 

An  arched  door,  through  which  Julia  and  her 
maid  come  forward  on  thi  stage. 
Julia.  Not  herel  not  comel  look  out,  my 
faithful  Anna. 
There  was  a  time— oh,  time  for  evef  dear  ! 
When  Rivers  would  not  make  hb  Julia  wait. 
Perhaps  he  blames  me,  thinks  ihe  appointment 
Toodaring,  too  unlike  his  badifol  Juha ;  [bold. 
But  'twas  the  only  means  my  &ithful  lorve 
Devis'd,  to  save  him  from  Orlando's  rashness. 
I  have  kept  close,  refus'd  to  see  my  Rivers ; 
Now  all  is  still,  a^  I  have  ventured  forth. 
With  this  kind  maid,  and  virtue  for  my  guard. 
Come,  we'll  go  in,  he  cannot  sure  be  long. 

{They  go  into  the pamiion.\ 

Enter  Oblando,  his  sword  drawn  and  Msod^, 
his  hair  dishevelled. 

Or.  What  have  I  done  1  a  deed  that  earns 
damnation ! 
Where  shall  I  fly  1  ah!  the  pavilion  door : 
Tis  open — it  invites  me  to  fresh  ffuDt ; 
I'll  not  go  in— let  that  fallen  angel  wait. 
And  curse  her  stars  as  I  do. 
{The  midnight  UU  strikes.)    Hark!  thebeO! 
Demons  of  darkness,  what  a  peal  ia  that  I 
Again !  'twill  wake  ihs  dead — ^I  cannot  bear  it  * 
'^s  terrible  as  the  last  trumpet's  sound ! 
That  was  the  marriage  signal !  Powera  of  hdl. 
What  blessir^  have  I  blasted  !  Rivers !  Julia ! 
{Jvhik  comes  omL) 
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Juti6   My  Rivers  calls ;  I  come,  I  come.— 

Orlando !  ^ 

Or.  Yes, 

Thou  beautifiil  deceiver !  'tis  that  wretch. 
Jvha,  That  perjor'd  fnend. 
Or  Tliat  devil ! 

jului.  I'm  betrayed. 

Why  art  thou  here  1  . 

^  Or,  Thou  canst  make  nun  lovely, 

Or  I  would  ask,  why  didst  thou  bring  me  heret 
Julia,  I  bring  thee  here  1 
Or.  Yes,  thou,  bright  falsehood ! '  thou. 

Julia.  No,  by  my  hopes  of  heaven !  where  is 
Some  crime  is  meant.  [my  Rivers  1 

Or,  {catches  her  hand.)  Julia!  the  crime  is 
done. 
Dost  thou  not  shudder  1  art  thou  not  amaz  d  1 
Art  thou  not  cold  and  blasted  with  my  touch  1 
Is  not  thy  blood  congeal'd  1  does  no  black  horror 
Fill  thy  presaging  soul  t  look  at  these  hands ; 
Julia  !  they're  stain'd  with  blood  ;  blood,  Julia, 
Nay,  look  upon  them.  [Wood ! 

Julia.  Ah !  I  dare  not.    Blood ! 

Or.  Yes,  thou  dear  false  one,  with  the  noblest 
That  ever  stain'd  a  dark  assassin's  hand,  [blood 
Had  not  thy  letter  with  the  gmlty  message 
To  meet  thee  here  this  hour,  b:inded  my  honour. 
And  wrought  my  passion  into  bumine  phrersy, 
Whole  worlds  should  not  have  bribed  me. 

Julia.  Letter  and  message  1 

I  sent  thee  none. 

Or.  Then  Bertrand  has  betrayed  me ! 

And  I  have  done  a  deed  beyo.d  all  reach. 

All  hope  of  mercy — I  have  murder'd  Rivers. 

Jului.  Oh  !  (She  falls  into  her  maid^s  arms.) 

Or.  O  rich  reward  which  love  prepares  for 

Thus  hell  repays  iU  instrumenU !       [murder ! 

Enter  GmLDroBD  voith  servants. 


Enter  Rivbbs  wUh  <Ae  dagger. 
Rh.  Who  calls  on  Rivers  with  a  voice  so  sad. 
So  fbll  of  sweetness  t 
Guild.  Ah,  my  son! 

juHa,  *Tis  he,  'tis  he  I 

J0LU  and  RmiBS  nn  into  each  oiherU  arms, 
Orlando  breaks  from  the  guards,  and  falls 
on  his  knees. 

Or.  He  lives,  he  lives  !    the  godlike  Rivers 
lives  I 
Hear  it,  ye  host  of  heaven !  witness,  ye  synU  ' 
Recording  angels,  toll  it  in  your  songs  ; 
Breathe  it,  celestial  spirits,  to  your  lutes. 
That  Rivers  lives !  . 

JuHa.        Explain  this  wondrous  happmessf 
Riv.  Twas  Bertrand  whom  Orlando  killed ; 
the  traitor 
Has  with  his  dyinff  breath  confess'd  the  whole. 
Or.  Good  sword,  I  thank  thee ! 
Riv.  In  the  tangled  maze 

Orlando  miss'd  the  path  he  was  to  take,  [ceal'd 
And  pass'd  through  that  where  Bertrand  lay  con- 
To  watch  th'  event :  Orlando  thought  'twas  me, 
And  that  I  play'd  him  fabe :  the  walk  was  dark. 
In  Bertrana's  bloody  hand  I  found  this  dagffei^ 
.  With  which  he  meant  to  take  my  life  ;  but  how 
Were  you  alarm'dl 

Gniid.  One  of  Orlando's  men. 

Whom  wealth  could  never  bribe  to  join  in  nutr 
Or.  Murder!  I  bribe  to  murder  1  [der^— 
Ric.  No ;  'twas  Bertrand 

Brib'd  them  to  that  curst  deed;  he  lov'dmy 
Or.  Exquisite  villain !  [sistet. 

Guild.  Fly  to  EmmeliiA, 

If  anv  spark  of  reason  yet  remam. 
Tell  her  the  Joyful  news.    Alas,  she's  here ! 
Wildly  she  mes !  Ah,  my  distracted  child  I 


Guild,  Where  is  he  t 

Where  is  this  midnight  murderer  1  this  assassm  1 
This  is  the  place  Orlando's  servant  nam'd. 
Or.  The  storm  comes  on.    'Tie  Guildford, 
good  old  man ! 
Behold  the  wretch  accurst  of  heaven  and  thee. 
Guild.  Accurst  of  both  indeed.    How,  Julia 

famting! 
Or.  She's  pure  as  holy  truth ;  she  was  de- 
And  so  was  I.  [ceiv'd, 

GuUd,  Who  tempted  thee  to  this  1 

Or.  Love,  hell,  and  Bertrand. 
Julia,  {recovering.)  Give  me  back  my  Rivers ; 
I  will  not  live  without  him.    Oh,  my  father  I 
Guild.  Father!  I'm  none ;  I  am  no  more  a 
father; 
I  have  no  child ;  my  son  is  basely  murder  d. 
And  my  sweet  daughter,  at  the  fatal  news, 
Is  quite  bereft  of  reason. 

Or.  Seize  me,  bind  ine  : 

If  death's  too  great  a  mercy,  let  me  live  : 
Drag  me  to  some  damp  dungeon's  horrid  gloom, 
Deep  as  the  centre,  dark  as  my  offences ; 
Come,  do  your  office,  take  my  sword ;  oh,  Ber- 
trand, 
Yet,  ere  I  perish,  could  it  reach  thy  heart ! 
^  (  They  seixe  Oblando.  ) 

JvUa,  I  will  not  long  survive  thee,  oh,  my 

Rivers  I 
VoL.L 


Enter  EmnuiiA  distracted. 

Em.  OS,  off!  I  will  have  way !  ye  shall  not 
hold  me : 
I  come  to  seek  my  lord ;  is  he  not  here  ^ 
Tell  me,  ye  viiffins,  have  ye  seen  my  love, 
Or  know  you  where  his  flocks  repose  at  noon  1 
My  love  is  comely— sure  you  must  have  seeo 

him; 
'Tis  the  great  promiser !  who  vows  and  swears ; 
The  peijur'd  youth !  who  deals  in  oaths  and 

breaks  them. 
In  truth  he  might  deceive  a  wiser  maid. 
I  lov'd  him  once ;  he  then  was  innocent ; 
He  was  no  murderer  then,  indeed  he  was  not ; 
He  had  not  kill'd  my  brother. 

Riv.  Nor  has  now ; 

lliy  brother  lives. 

Em.  1  know  it— yes,  he  lives 

Among  the  cherubim.    Murd'rers  too  will  live ; 
But  where  t    I'll  tell  you  where— down,  down, 

down,  down. 
How  deep  it  is  !  ^Xm  fathomless — ^tia  dark ! 
No — ^there's  a  pale  blue  flame— ah,  poor  Or> 
Guild,  My  heart  will  burst.  [lander ! 

Or.  Pierce  mine,  and  that  will  ease  it 

Em.  {cmes  up  to  her  father.)  I  knew  a  maid 
who  lov'd— but  she  was  mad — 
Fond,  foolish  s irl !  Thank  heav'n,  I  am  not  mad ; 
2N 
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Tet  the  afflictmg  aqgel  has  been  with  me ; 
But  do  not  tell  my  father,  he  wonld  enere ; 
Sweet,  good  old  man — perhaps  he*d  we^  to 

hear  it: 
I  never  saw  my  father  weep  but  once  ; 
rn  tell  you  when  it  was.    I  did  not  weep ; 
Twas  when — bat  soft,  ray  brother  must  not 

know  it 
Twas  when  his  poor  fond  daughter  was  reius'd. 

Guild.  Who  can  bear  this ! 

Or.  I  will  not  lire  to  bear  it. 

Em.  (comes  up  to  Orlando.)  Take  comfort, 
•  thou  poor  wretch  I  Til  not  appear 
Asainst  thee,  noi  shall  RiTers ;  but  blood  must, 
Blood  will  appear ;  there's  no  concealing  blood. 
What's  that  1  my  brother's  ghost — H  Tuiiafies ; 
{Catcket  hold  ofR^ns.) 
Stay,  take  me  with  thee,  take  me  to  the  skies  ; 
I  have  thee  faat;  thou  shalt  not  go  without  me. 
But  hold — may  we  not  take  the  mm^'rer  with  us ! 


That  kxik  says— No.    Why  then  IH  Mt  g» 

with  thee. 
Yet  hold  me   ftst^'tis  dark— Fm  kist— Ttai 
.  «me.        X  (i>i».) 

Or.  One  ciima  makes  nai^  needful ;  tlu 
day's  sin 
Blots  out  a  life  of  virtue.    Good  old  man ! 
My  bosom  bleeds  for  thee ;  thy  child  is  dbedy 
And  I  the  cause.    'Tis  but  a  poor  atonement ; 
But  I  can  make  no  other.  {Stab*  himMdf^ 

jRtv.  What  hast  thoQ  done! 

Or.  Fill'd  up  the  n^easHre  of  my  sins.    Oh, 
mercy! 
Eternal  goodness,  pardon  this  last  guilt ! 
Riveis,    Uiy    hand ! — fiurewell !    foigtve    me, 

heaven! 
Tet  is  it  not  an  act  which  bars  forgiveness. 
And  shuts  the>  door  of  grace  for  ev^l — Oh! 

{The  aartttmfalU  to  soft  muk.) 


EPILOGUE. 


WBITTIK  BT  B.  B.  SHEBIDAK,  BSQ.— SPOKBIT  BY  MB.  LBB  LSWS8. 


Umhand  me,  gentlemen,  by  heaven,  I  say, 
rn  make  a  ghost  of  him  who  bars  my  way. 

IBehind  the  icenes. 

Forth  let  me  come — ^A  poetaster  true, 
As  lean  as  envy,  and  as  baneful  too ; 
On  the  dull  auoience  let  me  vent  my  rage, 
Or  drive  these  female  scribblers  from  the  stage. 
For  scene  or  history,  we've  none  but  these, 
The  law  of  liberty  and  wit  they  seize ; 
In  tragic — comic — pastoral — they  dare  to  please. 
Each  puny  bard  must  surely  burst  with  spite. 
To  find  that  women  with  such  fame  can  write  ; 
But,  oh,  your  partial  favour  is  the  cause. 
Which  feeds  their  follies  with  such  full  applause. 
Tet  still  our  tribe  shall  seek  to  blast  thar  fame. 
And  ridicule  each  fair  pretender's  aim  ; 
Where  the  dull  duties  of  domestic  life 
Wafe  with  the  muse's  toils  eternal  stHfe. 

what  motley  cares  Gorilla's  mind  perplex. 
While  maids  and  metaphors  conspire  to  vex ! 
In  studious  dishabille  behold  her  sit, 
A  letter'd  gossip,  and  a  housewife  wit ; 
At  once  invoking,  though  for  different  views. 
Her  gods,  her  cSok,  her  milliner,  and  muse. 
Round  her  strew'd  room  a  frippery  chaos  Ues, 
A  checker'd  wreck  of  notable  and  wise  ; 
Bills,  books,  caps,  couplets,  combs,  avancld  mass, 
Oppress  the  todet,  anid  obscure  the  glass ; 
Unfimsh'd  here  an  epigram  »  laid. 
And  there  a  mantuamaker's  bill  unpaid : 
Here  newborn  plays  foretaste  the  town's  ap- 


There,  dormant  patterns  pine  for  ftitare  gnue , 
A  monl  essay  now  is  all  ner  care, 
A  satire  next,  and  then  a  bill  of  fore : 
A  scene  she  now  projects,  and  now  a  didi. 
Here's  act  the  first— and  here — remove  wilk 
Now  while  this  eye  in  a  fine  phrensy  rolls,  [fish. 
That,  soberly  casts  up  a  bill  for  coals ; 
Black  pins  and  daggers  in  one  leaf  she  sticks, 
And  tears,  and  thread,  and  balls,  and  thimbles 

mix. 
Sappho,  'tis  true,  long  vers'd  in  epic  seng, 
For  years  esteem'd  all  household  stndies  wron^ ; 
When  dire  mishi^,  though  neither  shame  nor  sm. 
Sappho  herself,  and  not  her  muse,  hes  in. 
The  virgm  Nine  in  terror  fly  the  bower, 
And  matron  Juno  claims  despotic  power ; 
Soon  Gothic  hags  the  classic  pile  o'ertum, 
A  caudle-cup  supplants  the  sacred  urn  ; 
Nor  books  nor  iiiq)l6ments  escape  their  rage, 
They  spike  the  inkstand,  and  tiiey  rend  the  page ; 
Poems  and  plays  one  barbarous  fote  partake, 
Ovid  and  pfautus  suffer  at  the  stake. 
And  Aristotle's  only  sav'd — to  wrap  plumcake. 
Tet,  shall  a  woman  tempt  the  tragic  scene  t 
And  dare — but  hold — ^I  must  repress  my  spleen ; 
I  see  your  hearts  are  pled^d  to  her  ^plause, 
While  Shakspeare's  spirit    seems  to  aid  her 

cause; 
Wen  pleas'd  to  aid— since  o'er  his  sacred  bier 
A  female  hand  did  ample  trophiee  rear, 
And  gave  the  greenest  laurel  that  is  wonlupr^ 

there. 
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MORNING  SOLILOQUY. 

TW  Mlowtaif  UnM  mre  written  tyy  Hannab  Mora  fl»r 
ker  own  QM.  in  eariy  lift ;  but «  eopy  baring  been  fiveo 
toafHendytbeantborwasimponuiedtoprintit.  Blie 
eompltod,  and  prdlxedto  tbe  piece  tbe  fbUowing— 

<*  As  early  xising  is  yeiy  conducpe  to  health, 
and  to  the  improTement  of  the  mind  in  knowl- 
edge and  piety,  this  soliloqny  is  designed  to  pro* 
mote  so  important  an  end ;  and  is  recommended 
more  particularly  to  yoxmg  persons,  as,  by  con- 
tracting a  habit  of  rising  early  in  the  days  of 
their  youth,  they  would  be  less  liable  to  depart 
from  such  a  custom  as  they  advance  in  life. 
The  last  stanza  is  ezpressire  of  the  action  of 
rising,  m  order  that  those  who  re^t  it  may 
haye  no  excuse  for  not  quitting  their  he&k  im- 
mediately." 

Soft  slumbers  now  mine  eyes  forsake, 

My  powers  are  all  renew*d ; 
Ma/my  freed  spirit  too  awake. 

With  hearenly  strength  endued ! 

Thou  silent  mxirderer  Sloth,  no  more 

My  mind  imprison'd  keep ; 
Nor  let  me  waste  another  tiour 

With  thee,  thou  felon  Slkbp. 

Hark,  O  my  soul,  could  dying  men 

One  lavishM  hour  retrieye. 
Though  spent  in  tears,  and  passed  in  pain, 

What  treasures  would  they  giye ! 

But  seas  of  pearl,  and  mines  of  gold. 

Were  offer'd  them  in  yain ; 
Their  pearl  of  countless  price  is  lost,* 

And  Where's  the  promised  gaini 

Lord,  yvhen  thy  day  of  dread  account 
For  squander'd  hours  shall  come. 

Oh,  let  them  not  increase  th'  amount, 
And  swell  the  former  sum ! 

•SeaMafttbewxiU.ia. 


Teach  me  in  health  each  good  to  pme, 

I,  dying,  shall  esteem ; 
And  eyety  pleasure  to  despise 

I  then  shall  worthless  deem. 

For  all  thy  wondrous  mercies  past 

My  grateful  yoice  I  raise. 
While  thus  I  quit  the  bed  of  rest 

Creation's  Lord  to  praise. 


ON  MR.  SHAPLAND, 

▲n  eminent  Apotbeeary  In  Briatol. 

WovLDST  thou  inquire  of  him  who  sleeps  t>e« 
neath,  [dust, 

This  tomb  shall  tell  thee,  'tis  no  common 
That,  crush'd  at  length  by  oft  defeated  death. 

Fills  the  cold  urn  committed  to  its  trust 

Stranger !  this  buildinff  fallen  to  decay. 

Was  once  the  dwelOn^  of  an  honest  mind^ 
A  spirit  cheerful  as  the  li^t  of  day — 
The  soul  of  Mendship-Houlk  of  huiAan  kind. 

His  art  forbade  th'  expiring  wretch  to  die, 
Empower'd  the  neryeless  tongue  once  more 
to  speak, 

Restor'd  its  lustre  to  the  sunken  eye, 
And  spread  fresh  roses  on  the  hyid  cheek 

Each  yarious  duty  bound  on  social  man, 
TVas  his  with  ^lowihg  duty  to  perform, 

As  crystal  pure,  his  stream  of  conduct  ran, 
Unstain'a  by  folly,  undisturb'd  by  storm. 

With  me,  then,  stranger  !  mourn  departed 
worth; 

Steel'd  is  the  heart  that  can  forbear  to  si^ ; 
Let  deep  regret  call  all  thy  sorrows  forth — 

liye  as  he  liy'd—- and  fear  not  then  to  die.* 

*  Dr.  Stoobonae  bad  tbe  bigbest  esteem  Ibr  ICr.  Sbap- 
land,  wbo  attended  bis  flonily,  aa  well  aa  tbat  of  Mrs. 
Blore,  eren  after  lie  bad  left  off  amieral  practice.  Dr. 
Stonbonae,  in  1789,  presented  to  Mr.  Sbapland  a  piaoe 
of  plate  "aa  a  teatUDony  of  bia  gratitode  tbr  tbe  i  ' 
tion  or  bealtb,  tbrongb  tbe  blcodng  of  God." 
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